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A    CRITICAL  ^     ^ 

PRONOUNCING   DICTIONARY 

•      '  AND  EXPOSITOR   OF   THE 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

IN    WHICH 

Not  "dnly,  xhc  Meaning  of  every  Wcrd  is  clearly  explained,  and  the  Sound  of  every  Syllabic  dif- 
tindUy  fliown,  but  where  Words  areYubjcft  to  different  Pronunciations,  the  Reafons  for  each 
are  ax  large  difplayed,*  and  the  preferable  Pronunciation  is  pointed  out. 

TO    WHICH     ARE     PREFIXED, 

PRINCIPLES    OF    ENGLISH    PRONITNCIATION; 

IN     WHICH 

The  Sounds  of  Letters,  Syllables,  and  Words,  are  critically  inveftigatcd,  and  fyftematically  arranged ;  ,the  Rules  for 
Pronouncing  arc  fo  clalTed  and  difpofed  a>  to  be  eafily  applicable  to  the  moft  difBcult  Words;  and,  the  Analogies 
of  the  Language  are  fo  fully  fliown  as  to  lay  the  Foundation  of  a  confident  and  rational  Pronunciation. 

*  LIKEWISE 

RULES  to  be  obferrcd  by  the  NATIVES   of  SCOTLAND,    IRELAND,    and    LONDON, 

for  avoi^liiig  their  refpedive  Peculiarities;  and         -^ 

*• 

DIRECTIONS   to   FOREIGNERS  for  acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  the  Ufe  of  this  Diaionary. 

THE    WHOLE     IKTERSPfiHSED     WITH 

OBSERVATIONS,     PHILOLOGICAL,     CRITICAL,     and     OR^MMATJCAL. 

By     JOHN     WALKER, 

AutlN>r  of  ELEMENTS  of  ELOCUTU»M,  RHYMING  DICTIONARY,  MELODY  ^f  SPTAKIN^,  DELINEATED,  &c.  &c. 


Qaafe>  ii  fieri  potcft,  &  vera  omnia,  &  vox,  hujus  alumnom  urbis  oleantc  ut  oratio  Romana  plane  videatur,  non  ci/itatc  donata. 
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Jr  E  W  fubjeds  have  of  late  years  more  employed  the  pens  of  every  clafs  of  critics,  than  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Englifli  language.  The  greateft  abilities  in  the  nation  have  been  exerted  in  cultivating  and 
refojming  it ;  nor  have  a  thoufand  minor  critics  been  wanting  to  add  their  mite  of  amendment  to  their 
native  tongue.  Johnfon,  whofe  large  mind  and  juft  tafte  made  him  capable  of  enriching  and  adorning 
the  language  with  original  compofition,  has  condefcended  to  the  drudgery  of  difentangling,  explain- 
ing, and  arranging  it,  and  left  a  lafting  monument  of  his  ability,  labour,  and  patience  :  and  Dr. 
Lowth,  the  politeft  fcholar  of  the  age,  has  veiled  his  fuperiority  in  his  (hort  Introduftion  to  Englilk 
Grammar.  The  ponderous  folio  has  gravely  vindicated  the  rights  of  analogy ;  and  the  light  ephemeral 
(heet  of  news  has  correfted  errors  in  Grammar,  as  well  as  Politics,  by  flyly  marking  them  in  italics. 

Nor  has  the  improvement  flopped  here.  While  Johnfon  and  Lowth  have  been  infenfibly  operating 
on  the  orthography  and  conftruftion  of  our  language,  its  pronunciation  has  not  been  negledted.  The 
importance  of  a  confiftent  and  regular  pronunciation  was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked ;  and  the  want 
of  this  confiftency  and  regularity  induced  fevfiral  ingenious  men  to  endeavour  at  a  reformation  ;  who, 
by  exhibiting  the  anomalies  of  pronunciation,  and  pointing  out  its  analogies,  have  reclaimed  fome 
words  that  were  not  irrecoverably  fixed  in  a  wrong  found,  and  prevented  others  fi-om  being  perverted 
by  ignorance  or  caprice. 

Among  thofe  writers  who  deferve  the  firft  praife  on  this  fubjeft,  is  Mr.  Elphinftone ;  who,  in  his 
Principles  of  the  Englifh  tenguage,  has  reduced  the  chaos  to  a  fyftem,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
juft  and  regular  pronunciation.  But  this  gentleman,  by  treating  his  fubjeft  with  an  affeded  obfcurity, 
and  by  abfurdly  endeavouring  to  alter  the  whole  orthography  of  tl\e  language,  has  unfortunately  loft  his 
credit  with  the  publick  for  that  part  of  his  labours  which  entitles  him  to  the  higheft  applaufe. 

Aftdr  him.  Dr.  Kenrick  contributed  a  portion  of  improvement  by  his  Rhetorical  Diftionary ;  in  which 
the  words  are  divided  into  fyllables  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  figures  placed  over  the  vowels  to  indi- 
cate their  different  founds.  But  though  this  gentleman,  in  his  Rhetorical  Grammar  prefixed  to  his 
Dictionary,  has  given  feveral  rational  ftridlures  on  language  in  general,  and  the  Englifh  language  in 
particular,  he  has  rendered  his  Dictionary  extremely  imperfeft,  by  entirely  omitting  a  great  number  of 
words  of  doubtful  arid  difficult  pronunciation — thofe  very  words  for  which  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind 
would  naturally  be  confulted. 

To  him  fucceeded  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  who  not  only  divided  the  words  into  fyllables,  and  placed  figures 
over  the  vowels  as  Dr.  Kenrick  had  done;  but  by  fpelling  thcfe  fyllables  as  they  are  pronounced, 
feemed  to  complete  the  ideS  of  a  Pronouncing  Diftionary,  and  to  leave  but  little  expedtation  of  future 
improvement.  It  muft,  indeed,  be  confefTed,  that  Mr.  Sheridan's  Diftionary  is  greatly  fuperior  to  everv 
thing  that  preceded  it;  and  his  method  of  conveying  the  found  of  words,  by  fpelling  them  as  ti^ey  are 
pronounced,  is  highly  rational  and  ufeful — But  here  fincerity  obliges  me  to  ftop.  The  numcroi^s  inftances 
1  have  given  of  impropriety,  inconfiftency,  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  analogies  of  the  Janguaee 
fufficiently  (how  how  imperfed  *  I  think  his  Didionary  is  upon  the  whole,  and  what  ample  ix)om  was  left 
for  attempting  another  that  might  better  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  guide  to  pronunciation.. 

•  Sec  Principles,  No.  no,  124,  126,  129,  4J4,  462,  479,  480,  530,  and  the  words  Affkme,  CM^,  Covetous,  Dh,  Dwatrve, 
^fbemtra,  S^Uietj. 
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The  laft  writer  on  this  fubjedt  is  Mr.  Nares ;  who,  in  his  Elements  of  Orthciepy,  has  Ihewn  a  clear- 
nefs  of  method  and  an  extent  of  obfervation  which  deferve  the  higheft  encomiums.  His  preface  alone 
proves  him  an  elegant  writer^  as  well  as  a  philofophical  obferver  of  language ;  and  his  alphabetical 
index,  referring  near  five  thoufand  words  to  the  rules  for  pronouncing  them,  is  a  new  and  ufeful  method 
of  treating  the  fubjeft ;  but  he  feems,  on  many  occafions,  to  have  miftaken  the  beft  .ufage,  and  to  have 
paid  too  little  attention  to  the  firft  principles  of  pronunciation. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  of  my  rivals  and  competitors,  and  I  hope  without  envy  or 
felf-conceit.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  policy  in  me  to  have  been  filent  on  this  head,  for  fear  of 
putting  the  publick  in  mind  that  others  have  written  on  the  fubje6t  as  well  as  myfelf :  but  this  is  a  narrow 
policy  which,  under  the  colour  of  tendernefs  to  others,  is  calculated  to  raife  ourfelves  at  their  expence. 
A  writer,  who  is  confcious  he  deferves  the  attention  of  the  public,  (and  unlefs  he  is  thus  confcious  he 
ought  not  to  write)  mull  not  only  wiCh  to  be  compared  with  thofe  who  have  gone  before  him,  but  will 
promote  the  comparifon  by  informing  his  readers  what  others  have  done,  and  on  what  he  founds  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  a  preference  ;  and  if  this  be  done  with  fairnefs  and  impartiality,  it  can  be  no  more  oftenlive  to 
modefty,  than  it  is  to  honefty  and  plain  dealing. 

The  work.  I  have  to  offer  on  the  fubjeft  has,  I  hope,  added  fomething  to  the  publick  ftock.  It  not 
only  exhibits  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  as  others  have  done,  divides  the  words  into  fyllables,  and 
marks  the  founds  of  the  vowels  like  Dr.  Kenrick,  fpells  the  words  as  they  are  pronounced  like  Mr.  She- 
ridan, and  direds  the  infpeftor  to  the  rule  by  the  word  like  Mr.  Nares ;  but  where  words  are  fubjedl  to 
different  pronunciations,  it  fhows  the  reafons  from  analogy  for  each ;  produces  authorities  for  one  fide 
and  the  other,  and  points  out  the  pronunciation  which  is  preferable.  In  (hort,  I  have  endeavoured' to 
unite  the  fcience  of  Mr.  Elphinftone,  the  method  of  Mr.  Nares,  and  the  general  utility  of  Mr.  Sheridan  ; 
and  to  add  to  thefe  advantages^  have  given  critical  obfervations  on  fuch  words  as  are  fubjeft  to  a  diver- 
fity  of  pronunciation.     How  I  have  fucceeded  muft  be  left  to  the  decifion  of  the  publick. 

But  to  all  works  of  this  kind  there  lies  a  formidable  objedion  i  which  is,  that  the  pronunciation  of  a 
language  is  necelTarily  indefinite  and  fugitive,  and  that  all  endeavours  to  delineate  or  fettle  it  are  in 
vain.  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  Grammaf  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary,  fays  2  ^'  Moft  of  the  writers  of  Englifh 
"  grammar  have  given  long  tables  of  words  pronounced  otherwife  than  they  are  written ;  and  feem  not 
**  fufficiently  to  have  confidered,  that,  of  Englifh,  as  of  all  living  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pronun- 
^*  elation ;  one,  curfory  and  colloquial ;  the  other,  regular  and  folenin.  The  curfory  pronunciation  is 
*^  always  vague  and  uncertain,  bcring  made  different,  in  different  mouths,  by  negligence,  unflulful- 
**  nefs,  or  affectation.  The  folemn  pronunciation,  though  by  no  means  immutable  and  permanent, 
*^  is  yet  always  lefs  remote  from  the  orthography,  and  lefs  liable  to  capricious  innovation.  They  have, 
*^  however,  generally  formed  their  tables  according  to  the  curfory  fpeech  of  thofe  with  whom  they  hap- 
**  pened  to  converfe ;  and  concluding,  that  the  whole  nation  combines  to  vitiate  language  in  one  man- 
^^  ner,  have  often  eflablifhed  the  jargon  of  the  lowefl  of  the  people  as  the  model  of  fpeech.  For  pro- 
*'  nunciation,  the  beft  general  rule  is,  to  confider  thofe  as  the  moft  elegant  fpeakers  who  deviate  leaft 
*^  from  the  written  words.'* 

Without  any  derogation  from  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  it  may  be  aflferted,  that  in  thefe  obferva- 
tions we  do  not  perceive  that  juftnefs  and  accuracy  of  thinking  for  which  he  is  fo  remarkable.  It  would  be 
doing  great  injuftice  to  him  to  fuppofe,  that  he  meant  to  exclude  all  pofljbility  of  conveying  the  adual 
pronunciation  of  many  words  that  depart  manifeftly  from  their  orthography,  or  of  thofe  that  are  written 
alike,  and  pronounced  differently  and  inverfely.  He  has  marked  thefe  differences  with  great  propriety 
himfelf  in  many  places  of  his  Diftionary ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  extend  thefe  remarks 
farther.    It  is  impoftible,  therefore,  he  could  fuppofe,  that,  because  the  almoft  imperceptible  glances  ;(^ 
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colloquial  pronunciation  were  not  to  be  caught  and  defcribed  by  the  pen,  that  the  very  perceptible  dif- 
ference between  the  initial  accented  fyllables  of  money  aad  monitor^  or  the  final  unaccented  fyllables  of 
finite  and  infinite^  could  not  be  fufficiently  marked  upon  paper.  Cannot  we  fhow  that  cellar^  a  vault ; 
tind  feller f  one  who  fells,  have  exaftly  the  fame  found;  or  that  the  monofyllable //^//,  and  the  firfl: 
iyllable  of  fulminate y  are  founded  differently,  becaufe  there  arc  fome  words  in  which  folcnmity  will  autho- 
rize a  different  pronunciation  from  familiarity  ?  Befides;  that  colloquial  pronunciation  which  is  perfedt,  is 
fo  much  the  language  of  folemn  fpeaking,  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  more  difference  than  between  the 
fame  pifture  painted  to  be  viewed  near  and  at  a  diftance.  The  fymmttry  in  both  is  exaftly  the  fame ; 
and  the  diflinftion  lies  only  in  the  colouring.  The  EngliQi  language,  in  this  refpcft,  feems  to  have  a 
great  fuperiority  over  the  French ;  which  pronounces  many  letters  in  the  poetic  and  folemn  (lyle  that  arc 
wholly  filent  in  the  profaic  and  familiar.  But  if  a*  folemn  and  familiar  pronunciation  really  exifts  in  our 
language,  is  it  not  the  bufinefs  of  a  grammarian  to  mark  both  ?  And  if  he  cannot  point  out  the  precifc 
found  of  unaccented  fyllables,  (for  thefe  only  are  liable  to  obfcurity)  he  may,  at  lead,  give  thofe  founds 
which  approach  the  nearefl ;  and  by  this  means  approximate  to  the  delired  point,  though  he  can  never 
fully  arrive  at  it. 

The  truth  is.  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have  had  a  confufed  idea  of  the  diftinftnefs  and  indiftinftnefs 
with  which,  on  folemn  or  familiar  occafions,  we  fometimes  pfonounce  the  unaccented  vowels ;  and 
with  refpeft  to  thefe,  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  his  remarks  are  not  entirely  without  foundation.  The 
Englifh  language,  with  refpedt  to  its  pronunciation,  is  evidently  divifible  into  accented  and  unaccented 
founds.  The  accented  fyllables,  by  being  pronounced  with  greater  force  tlian  the  unaccented,  have 
dieir  vowels  as  dearly  and  diflindly  founded  as  any  given  note  in  mufic ;  while  the  unaccented  vowels, 
for  want  of  the  ftrefs,  are  apt  to  Hide  into  an  obfcurity  of  found,  which,  though  fufficiently  diflinguifh- 
able  to  the  car,  cannot  be  fo  definitely  marked  out  to  the  eye  by  other  founds  as  thofe  vowels  that  are 
under  the  accent.  Thus  fome  of  the  vowels,  when  neither  under  the  accent,  nor  clofcd  by  a  confonant, 
biFc  a  longer  or  a  (horeer,  an  opener  or  a  clofer  found,  according  to  the  folemnity  or  familiarity,  the 
^fiberatiQa  or  rapidity  rf  our  delivery.  This  will  be  perceived  in  the  found  of  the  e  in  emotion  *,  of  the 
9  in  obedience  J  and  of  the  u  injlngular.  In  the  hafly  pronunciation  of  common  fpeaking,  tlie  e  in  emotion 
is  often  (hortened,  as  if  divided  into  em-o-tion ;  the  o  in  obedience  is  fhortened  and  obfcured,  as  if  written 
ub'be-di-ence ;  and  the  ii  in  fingular^  changed  into  (hort  /,  as  if  written  fing-iUar  y  while  the  deliberate 
and  elegant  found  of  thefe  vowels  is  the  long  open  found  they  have,  when  the  accent  is  on  them  in  equals 
•ver^  and  unit ;  but  tf,  when  unaccented,  feems  to  have  no  fuch  diverfity ;  it  has  generally  a  fhort 
obfcure  found,  whether  ending  a  fyllable,  or  clofed  by  a  confonant.  Thus  the  a  in  able  has  its  definite 
and  diflinft  found ;  but  the  fame  letter  in  tolerable  -f-  goes  into  an  obfcure  indefinite  found  approaching 
to  (hort  ui  nor  can  any  folemnity  or  deliberation  give  it  the  long  open  found  it  has  in  the  firfl  word. 
Thus,  by  diftinguifhing  vowels  into  their  accented  and  unaccented  founds,  we  are  enabled  to  fee  clearly 
what  Dr.  Johnfon  faw  but  obfcurely  ;  and  by  this  diflinftion  entirely  to  obviate  the  objeftion. 

Equally  indefinite  and  uncertain  is  his  general  rule,  that  thofe  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  mofl  elegant 
fpeakers  who  deviate  leafl  from  the  written  words.  It  is  certain,  where  cuflom  is  equal,  this  ought  to 
take  place ;  and  if  the  whole  body  of  refpedable  Englifh  fpeakers  were  equally  divided  in  their  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  bujy^  one  half  pronouncing  it  bew-ze  J,  and  the  other  half  biz-ze,  that  the  former 
ought  to  be  accounted  the  moft  elegant  fpeakers ;  but  till  this  is  the  cafe,  the  latter  pronunciation, 
though  a  grofs  deviation  fix)m  orthography,  will  flill  be  efleemed  the  mofl  elegant.  Dr.  Johnfon's 
general  rule,  therefore,  can  only  take  place  where  cuflom  has  not  plainly  decided ;  but  unfortunately  for 

*  See  the  words  Colka,  Dijjfatci,  Dom^kk,  Effitee,  Oee^^  f  Frincipia,  Vo.  88«  545.  %  Priac^»  No.  1 78, 
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the  Englifli  language,  its  orthography  and  pronunciation  are  fo  widely  different,  that  Dr.  Watts  and 
Dr.  Jones  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  in  their  treatifes  on  fpelling,  that  all  words,  which  can  be  founded 
different  ways,  miift  be  written  according  to  that  found  which  is  moft  diftant  from  the  true  pronunci- 
ation ;  and  confequently,  in  fuch  a  language,  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  muft  be  of  effential  ufe. 

But  ftill  it  may  be  objeded  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  that  the  fluAuation  of  pronunciation  is  fo  great  as 
to  render  all  attempts  to  fettle  it  ufelefs.  What  will  it  avail  us,  it  may  be  faid,  to  know  the  pronunciation 
of  the  prefent  day,  if,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  altered  ?  and  how  are  we  to  know  even  what  the  prefent 
pronunciation  is,  when  the  fame  words  are  often  differently  pronounced  by  different  fpeakers,  and  thofe, 
pel  haps,  of  equal  numbers  and  reputation  ?  To  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  fluftuation  of  our 
language,  with  refpeft  to  its  pronunciation,  feems  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  *.  Except  a  very 
few  fingle  words,  which  are  generally  noticed  in  the  following  Diftionary,  and  the  words  where  e 
comes  before  r,  followed  by  another  confonant,  ^%  merchant ^  fervice^  &c.  the  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage is  probably  in  the  fame  ftate  it  was  in  a  century  ago ;  and  had  the  fame  attention  been  then 
paid  to  it  as  now,  it  is  not  likely  even  that  change  would  have  happened.  The  fame  may  be  obferved 
of  thofe  words  which  are  differently  pronounced  by  different  fpeakers  :  if  the  analogies  of  the  language 
were  better  underftood,  it  is  fcarcely  conceivable  that  fo  ipany  words  in  polite  ufage  would  have  a 
diverfity  of  pronunciation,  which  is  at  once  (b  ridiculous  and  embarraffing ;  nay,  perhaps  it  may  be 
with  confidence  afferted,  that  if  the  analogies  of  the  language  were  fufficiendy  known,  and  fo  near  at 
hand  as  to  be  applicable  on  infpedion  to  every  word,  that  not  only  many  words  which  are  wavering 
between  contrary  ufages  would  be  fettled  in  their  true  found,  but  that  many  words,  which  are  fixed  by 
cuftom  to  an  improper  pronunciation,  would  by  degrees  grow  regular  and  analogical ;  and  thofe  which 
are  fo  already  would  be  fecured  in  their  purity,  by  a  knowledge  of  their  regularity  and  analogy. 

•  The  old  and  new  'AtOk,  with  all  the  various  dialcfts,  muft  have  occafioned  infinite  irregularity  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  tongue ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  Latin  pronunciation  by  the  ancient  infcriptions,  it  was  little  lefs  various  and  irregular 
than  the  Greek.  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us,  that  Nigidius,  a  grammarian  who  lived  a  little  more  than  a  certury  before  him,  acuted 
^  the  firft  fyllable  of  FaUrii  but  fays  he,  **  fi  quis  nunc  Valerium  appellans  in  cafu  vocandi  fecundum  id  preceptum  Nigidii  acuerit 
••  primam,  non  aberit  quin  rideatur. " — ^Whoever  now  ihould  place  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable  «f  rflAr/or,  when  a  vocative  cafe, 
would  fet  every  body  a-laughing.  Even  that  highly-poliflicd  language  the  French,  if  we  may  believe  a  writer  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedic, is  little  lefs  irregular  in  this  refped  than  our  own. 

II  eft  arrive,  fays  he,  par  les  alterations  qui  fe  fuccedent  rapidement  dans  la  mani^re  de  prononcer,  &  les  corredlions  qui 
s'introduifent  lentcment  dans  la  maniere  d'ecrire,  que  la  prononciation,^:  I'ccriturc  ne  marchent  peint  enfemble,  &  que  quoiqu'il  y 
ait  chez  les  peuplcs  les  plus  polices  de  TEurope,  des  focietes  d'hommes  de  lettres  charges  des  les  moderer,  des  les  accorder,  &  de  les 
rapprocher  de  la  meme  ligne,  elles  fc  trouvent  enfin  a  une  diftance  inconcevable ;  enforte  que  de  deux  choies  dont  Tune  n'a  etc 
imaginc'e  dans  fen  origine,  que  pour  reprefentcr  fidellement  I'autrc,  celle-ci  ne  differe  gudre  moms  de  celle-li,  que  le  portrait  de  la 
m^me  perfonne  peinte  dans  deux  ages  tres  eloignes.  Enfin  Tinconvenient  s*eft  accru  ^  un  tel  exc^s  qu'on  n'ofe  plus  y  remedier. 
On  prcnonce  une  langue,  on  ecrit  une  autre ;  &  Ton  s'accoutume  tellement  pendant  le  refte  de  la  vie  i  cette  bifarrerie  qui  a  fait 
verfer  tant  de  larmes  dans  Tcnfance,  que  fi  Ton  renon^oit  \  fa  mauvaife  ortographe  pour  une  plus  voifine  de  la  prononciation,  on 
ne  reconnoJtroit  plus  la  langue  parlee  fous  cette  rtouvelle  combinaifon  de  cara^^res.  S*il  y  en  a  qui  ne  pourroient  fe  fiicccder  fans 
mne  grande  fatigue  pour  Torgane,  ou  ils  ne  fe  rencontrent  point,  ou  ils  ne  durent  pas.  Us  font  echape^  de  la  langue  par  Teuphonie* 
cette  loi  puifiante,  qui  agit  continuellement  &  univerfellement  fans  egard  pour  Tetymologie  &  fes  defenfeurs,  et  qui  tend  fans  inter- 
miiiion  a  amencr  des  ctres  qui  ont  les  memes  organcs,  lememe  idiome,  les  memes  mouvements  prefcrits,  ^-peu-presa  la  m^me  pro- 
nonciation. Les  caufes  dont  Taftion  n'eft  point  interrompue,  deviennent  toujours  les  plus  fortes  avec  les  terns,  quelque  foibkt 
qu 'elles  foient  en  elles-mfemes,  &  il  n'y  a  prefque  pas  une  feule  voyele,  une  feule  diphthongue,  une  feulc  confonne  dont  la  valeur 
foit  tellement  conftante,  que  Teuphonie  n'en  puifle  difpofer,  foit  en  alterant  le  fon,  foit  en  le  fupprimant. 

I  ftiall  not  decide  upon  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  complaints,  but  muft  obferve,  that  a  worfe  pidure  could  fcarcely  be  drawn  of 
the  Englifti,  or  the  nooft  barbarous  language  of  Europe.  Indeed  a  d^egree  of  verfatility  feems  involved  in  the  very  nature  of 
language,  and  is  one  of  thofe  evils  left  by  Providence  for  man  to  corred :  a  love  of  order>  and  the  utility  of  regularity,  will 
always  incline  him  to  confine  this  verfatility  within  at  narrow  bounds  as  poflible. 

But 
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But  the  utility  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  confined  to  thofe  parts  of  language  where  the  impropriety  is 
grofs  and  palpable ;  befides  thofe  imperfedions  in  pronunciation,  which  difguft  every  ear  not  accuftomed 
to  them,  there  are  a  thoufand  infenfible  deviations,  in  the  more  minute  parts  of  language,  as  the  unac- 
.cented  fyllables  may  be  called,  which  do  not  ftrike  the  ear  fo  forcibly  as  to  mark  any  direft  impropriety 
in  parricular  words,  but  occafion  only  fuch  a  general  imperfedion  as  gives  a  bad  impreffion  upon  the 
whole.  Speakers  with  thefe  imperfedlions  pafs  very  well  in  common  converfation  ;  but  when  they  are 
required  to  pronounce  with  emphafis,  and  for  that  purpofe  to  be  more  diftindt  and  definite  in  their  utter- 
ance, here  their  ear  fails  them ;  they  have  been  accuftomed  only  to  loofe  curfory  fpeaking,  and  for 
want  of  a  firmnefs  of  pronunciation  are  like  thofe  painters  who  draw  the  mufcular  exertions  of  the 
human  body  without  any  knowledge  of  anatomy^  This  is  one  reafon,  perhaps,  why  we  find  the  elo- 
cution of  fo  few  people  agreeable  when  they  read  or  fpeak  to  an  affembly,  while  fo  few  offend  us  by 
their  utterance  in  common  converfation.  A  thoufand  fauhs  lie  concealed  in  a  miniature,  which  a 
mlcrofcope  brings  to  view ;  and  it  is  only  by  pronouncing  on  a  larger  fcale,  as  publick  fpeaking  may  be 
called,  that  we  prove  the  propriety  of  our  elocution.  As,  therefore,  there  are  certain  deviations  from 
analogy  which  are  not  at  any  rate  tolerable,  there  are  others  which  only,  as  it  were,  tarnifti  the  pronun- 
ciation, and  make  it  lefs  brilliant  and  agreeable.  There  are  few  who  have  turned  their  thoughts  on  this 
fubjeA  without  obferving,  that  they  fometimes  pronounce  the  fame  word  or  fy liable  in  a  different 
manner ;  and  as  neither  of  thefe  manners  offend  the  ear,  they  are  at  a  lofs  to  which  they  (hall  give  the 
preference ;  but  as  one  mufl  neceflarily  be  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  language  than  the 
other,  a  difplay  of  thefe  analogies,  in  a  Diftionary  of  this  kind,  will  immediately  remove  this  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  variety  we  (hall  difcover  a  fitnefs  in  one  mode  of  fpeaking,  which  will 
give  a  firmnefs  and  fecurity  to  our  pronunciation,  from  a  confidence  that  it  is  founded  on  reafon,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  the  language. 

But,  alas  !  reafoning  on  language,  however  well  founded,  may  be  all  overturned  by  a  (ingle  quota- 
tion firom  Horace : 

ufus 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  eft,  &  jus  &  norma  loquendi. 

This,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  a  fuccinft  way  of  ending  the  controverfy ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  argu- 
ment we  may  become  criticks  in  language  without  the  trouble  of  ftudying  it.  Not  that  1  would  be 
thought,  in  the  moft  diflant  manner,  to  deny,  that  Cuftom  is  the  fovereign  arbiter  of  language.  Far 
fixnn  it.  I  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  know  there  is  no  appeal  from  it ;  I  wi(h  only  to  difpute 
where  this  arbiter  has  not  decided  ;  for  if  once  Cuftom  fpeaks  out,  however  abfurdly,  I  fincerely  ac- 
quiefce  in  its  fentence. 

But  what  is  this  cuftom  to  which  we  muft  fo  implicidy  fubmit  ?  Is  it  the  ufage  of  the  greater  part  of 
fpeakers,  whether  good  or  bad  ?  This  has  never  been  aflferted  by  the  moft  fanguine  abettors  of  its  autho- 
rity. Is  it  the  majority  of  the  fhidious  in  fchools  and  colleges,  with  thofe  of  the  learned  profe(fions,  or 
of  thofe  who,  from  their  elevated  birth  or  ftation,  give  laws  to  the  refinements  and  elegancies  of  a 
court  ?  To  confine  propriety  to  the  latter,  which  is  too  often  the  cafe,  feems  an  injury  to  the  former ; 
who,  from  their  very  profe(fion,  appear  to  have  a  natural  right  to  a  (hare,  at  leaft,  in  the  legiflation  of 
language,  if  not  to  an  abfolute  fovereignty.  The  poli(hed  attendants  on  a  throne  are  as  apt  to  depart 
fix>m  fimplicity  in  langui^e  as  in  drefs  and  manners ;  and  novelty,  inftead  of  cuftom,  is  too  often  the 
jus  &f  norma  loquendi  of  a  court. 

Perhaps  an  attentive  obfervation  will  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  ufage,  which  ought  to  direft  us,  it 
neither  of  thefe  we  have  been  enumerating,  taken  fingly,  but  a  fort  of  compound  ratio  of  all  three. 
Neither  a  finical  pronunciation  of  the  court,  nor  a  pedantic  Graecifm  of  the  fchools,  will  be  denomi- 
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nated  refpe^ftable  ulage,  till  a  certain  number  of  the  general  mafs  of  fpeakers  have  acknowledged 
them  ;  nor  will  a  multitude  of  common  fpeakers  authorife  any  pronunciation  which  is  reprobated  by  the 
learned  and  polite. 

As  thofe  founds,  therefore,  which  are  the  mod  generally  received  among  the  learned  and  polite,  as 
well  as  the  bulk  of  fpeakers,  are  the  moft  legitimate,  we  may  conclude  that  a  majcwity  of  two  of  thefc 
dates  ought  always  to  concur,  in  order  to  conftitute  what  is  called  good  ufage. 

But  though  cuftom,  when  general,  is  commonly  well  underftood,  there  are  feveral  ftates  and  degrees 
of  it  which  are  exceedingly  obfcure  and  equivocal ;  and  the  only  method  of  knowing  the  extent  of  cuf- 
tom in  thefe  cafes,  feems  to  be  an  infpeftion  of  thofe  Diftionaries  which  profeflcdly  treat  of  pronunci- 
ation. We  have  now  fo  many  works  of  this  kbd,  that  the  general  current  of  cuftom,  with  refpe6k  to 
the  found  of  words,  may'  be  coUedcd  from  them  with  almoft  as  much  certainty  as  the  general  fenfc  of 
words  from  Johnfbn.  An  exhibiticm  of  the  opinions  of  Orthoepifts  about  the  found  of  words  always 
appeared  eo  me  a  tcry  rational  method  of  determining  what  is  called  cuftom.  This  method  I  have 
adopted  in  the  following  work ;  and  if  I  have  fometimes  diflented  from  the  majority,  it  has  been,  either 
from  a  perfuafion  of  being  better  informed  of  what  was  the  adual  cuftom  of  fpeaking,  or  from  a  partiality 
to  the  evident  analogies  of  the  language. 

And  here  I  muft  intreat  the  candid  reader  to  make  every  reafonable  allowance  for  the  freedom  with 
which  I  have  criticifed  other  writers  on  this  fubjed,  and  particularly  Mr.  Sheridan.  As  a  man,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  fcholar,  I  knew  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  refpeded  him ;  and  think  every  lover  of  elocution 
owes  him  a  tribute  of  thanks  for  his  unwearied  addreffes  to  the  publick,  to  roufe  them  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
delivery  of  their  native  tongue.  But  this  tribute,  however  juft,  does  not  exempt  him  from  examination. 
His  credit  with  the  world  neceflarily  fubjeds  him  to  animadverfion,  becaufe  the  errors  of  fuch  a  writer 
are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  his  reputation  :  this  has  made  me  zealous  to  remark  his  inaccuracies, 
but  not  without  giving  my  reafons ;  nor  have  I  ever  taken  advantage  of  fuch  faults  as  may  be  called 
inadvertencies.  On  the  fame  principles  I  have  ventured  to  criticife  Dr.  Johnfon*,  whofe  friendfliip  and 
advice  I  was  honoured  with,  whofe  memory  I  love,  and  whofe  intelleftual  powers  imprefs  me  with 
fomething  like  veneration  and  awe.— I  do  not  pretend  to  be  exempt  from  faults  myfdf ;  in  a  work 
like  the  prefent,  it  would  be  a  miracle  to  efcape  th^n;  nor  have  I  the  leaft  idea  of  deciding  as 
a  judge,  in  a  cafe  of  fo  much  delicacy  and  importance,  as  the  pronunciation  of  a  whole  people;  I  have 
only  affumed  the  part  of  an  advocate  to  plead  the  caufe  of  confiftency  and  analogy,  and  where  cuftom 
is  either  filent  or  dubious,  to  tempt  the  lovers  of  their  language  to  incline  to  the  fide  of  propriety ;  fo 
that  my  defign  is  principally  to  give  a  kind  of  hiftory  of  pronunciation,  and  a  regifter  of  its  prdent  ftate; 
and  where  the  authorities  of  didionaries  or  fpeakers  are  found  to  difFpr,  to  give  fuch  a  difplay  of  the 
analogies  of  the  language  as  may  enable  every  infpedor  to  decide  for  himfel£ 

With  refpeft  to  the  explanation  of  words,  except  in  very  few  inftances,  I  have  fcrupuloufly  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Johnfon.  His  Didionary  has  been  deemed  lawful  plunder  by  every  fubfequent  Lexicogra- 
pher ;  and  fo  fervilely  has  it  been  copied,  that  fuch  words  as  he  muft  have  omitted  merely  by  miftake^ 
as  PredileaioHy  ReJpeSaile,  Defcriptive,  Sulky,  Mimeticky  Ifolated,  Inimical^  Decompofcy  and  many  others^ 
are  neither  in  Mf.  Sheridan's,  Dr.  Kenrick's,  nor  feveral  other  Didionaries. 

Thefe  and  mtnjf  others  will,  tto  doubt,  be  inferted  by  Mr.  Croft  in  his  future  Didionary ;  which,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  abilities  and  leifure  of  the  writer,  will  be  a  moft  valuable  prefent  to  the  Republick 
of  Letters. 

♦Sec  Prmciplcs,  N#.  jyo,  and  the  wofd»  Shptkk,  Scbi/m,  Scinbus,  Codle,  Moamacfy,  Further. 
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Rules  to  be  obferved  by  the  Natives  of  Ireland  in  order  to  obtain  -  a  juji  Pronunciation  of 

Engli/Ij. 

J\  S  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  the  bed  opportunities  of  undcrflanding  thofe  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  which  obtain  4here,  I  lliall  extraft  his  obfervations  on  that  fubje£l  as  the  beft  general  direftion,  and  add 
a  few  of  my  own,  by  way  of  fupplcment,  which  I  hope  will  render  this  article  of  inftruftion  ftill  more  compleat. 

The  reader  will  be  pleafcd  to  take  notice,  that  as  I  have  made  a  different  arrangement  of  the  vowels,  and  have 
adopted  a  notation  different  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  am  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  different  figures  to  mark  the  vowels,  but 
ftill  fuch  as  perfeftly  correfpond  to  his. 

"  The  chief  miftakes  made  by  the  Irifh  in  pronouncmg  Engliih,  lie  for  the  moft  part  in  the  founds  of  the  two 
"  firft  vowels,  a  and  ^  ;  the  former  being  generally  founded  i  by  the  Irifh,  as  in  the  word  bJr,  in  moft  words  where 
"  it  is  pronounced  i,  as  in  day^  by  the  Englifh.  Thus  the  Iriih  fay,  patron,  matron,  the  vowel  d  having  the  fame 
"  found  as  in  the  word  flther  ;  whilft  the  Englifti  pronounce  them  as  if  written  paytron,  mdytron.  The  following 
"  rule,  ftri<Elly  attended  to,  will  reflify  this  miftake  through  the  whole  language. 

"  When  the  vowel  a  finiflies  a  fyllable,  and  has  the  accent  on  it,  it  is  invariably  pronounced  "a  [day]  by  the 
"  Englifh.  To  this  rule  there  aie  but  three  exceptions  in  the  wh(.lc  lan^i;uage  to  be  found  in  the  words  father, 
"  papi,  lazmi.  The  Irilli  may  think  alfo  the  word  ratler  an  exception,  as  well  ^s  father -^  and  fo  it  would  appear 
**  to  be  in  their  manner  of  pronouncing  it  r4-ther,  laying  the  accent  on  the  vo\\cl  a  ;  but  in  the  Englifli  pronunciation 
"  theconfonant  th  is  taken  into  the  firft  fyllable,  as  thus,  rath' cry  which  makes  the  difference. 

"  Whenever  a  confonant  follows  the  vowel  a  in  the  fame  fyllable,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  confonant,  the  vowel 
"  a  has  always  its  fourth  found,  as  hit,  mJn  ;  as  alfo  the  fame  found  lengthened  wheri  it  pnxxdc?  the  letter  r,  as  fir, 
"  bir,  though  the  accent  be  on  the  vowel ;  as  likewifc  when  it  pi ^jcales  y/;j,  as  LMm,  p  ihn.  The  Iiiih,  ignorant 
"  of  this  latter  exception,  pronounce  all  words  of  that  ftrudure  as  if  they  were  written  bawn,  pjawniy  quawniy  cawn^ 
**  &c.  In  the  third  found  of  tf,  marked  by  different  combinations  of  vowels,  or  confonants,  fuch  as  auy  in  Paul  • 
"  mi;,  in  law  ;  ally  in  call ;  aldy  in  bald;  atky  in  talk,  &c.  the  Irifti  m-ke  no  miilake,  except  in  that  of  /w,  as  before 
"  mentioned. 

"  The  fecond  vowel,  <?,  is  for  the  moft  part  founded  ee  by  the  Englifh,  when  the  accent  is  upon  it ;  whilft  the  Iriih 
"  in  moft  words  give  it  the  found  of  ftender  S,  as  in  hate.  This  found  of  e  [ee]  is  marked  by  different  combinations  of 
*'  vowels,  fuch  as  ea^  ety  e  final  mute,  ety  and  />.  In  the  two  laft  combinations  of  ee  and  /V,  the  Irifti  never  mif- 
•*  take ;  fuch  as  in  meety  Jeeniy  fieldy  heVievey  &c. ;  but  in  all  the  others,  they  almoft  univerfaHy  change  the  found  of 
"  A  into  4.  Thus  in  the  combination  eay  they  pronounce  the  words  tea\  feay  pleajcy  as  if  they  were  rj)lcnt  tayy  fay 
"  flays  \  inftead  of  teey  feey  pkefe.  The  Englifti  conftantly  give  this  found  to  ea  whenever  the  accent  is  on  the 
**  vowel  Cy  except  in  the  following  words,  great y  a  peury  a  teary  to  beary  to  forbear y  Xo  fweury  to  teary  to  wear, 
"  In  all  which  the  e  has  the  found  of  a  in  hke.  For  want  of  knowing  thefe  exceptions,  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland, 
"  after  fomq  time  of  refideace  in  London,  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  general  rule,  and  pronounce  thefe  words  as  if 
**  fpelt  greet y  beery  fweery  &c.  . 

"  Ei  is  alfo  founded  ee  by  the  Englifti,  and  as  i  by  the  Irifli ;  thus  the  word  der^/V,  reee/'vey  are  pronounced  by 
'*  them  as  if  written  defatey  rcfave.  Ei  is  always  founded  eey  except  when  a  g  follows  it,  as  in  the  words  reig^y 
"  f^'S^y  ^^'i^y  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  words  rein  (of  a  bridle},  m;7-deer,  veirjy  dreifiy  veil;  heir;  which  are  pronounced 
**  like  rairiy  vairty  drain y  vaily  ain 

"  The  final  mute  e  makes  the  preceding  ^  in  the  fame  fyllable,  when  accented,  have  the  found  of  ^.',  as  in  the  words 
**  fuprcmc,  fincire,  replete.  This  rule  is  almoft  univcrfally  broken  through  by  the  Iriih,  who  pronource  all  fuch 
"  words  as  if  written  fuprame,  finsare,  replatc,  &c.  There  are  but  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  ih.^  Enelilh  pro- 
"  nunciation,  which  are  the  words  therey  where. 

"  In  the  way  of  marking  this  found,  by  a  double  ^,  as  thus  ^r,  as  the  Irifti  never  make  any  miftakes,  the  btft  method 

"  for  all  who  want  to  acquire  the  right  pronunciation  of  thefe  feveral  combinations  is,  to  fuppole  that  eoy  ei    and  e 

**  attended  by  a  final  mute  ^,  are  all  fpelt  with  a  double  ey  or  ee. 

"  Ey  is  always  founded  like  a  by  the  Englifti,  when  the  accent  is  upon  it ;  as  in  the  worvis  prey,  convey y  pronounced 

frayy  aarvay..    To  this  there  are  tut  two  exceptions,  in  the  words  kiy  and.Uy,  founded  kce,  lee.     The  Irifti,  in 

B  "  attemp.ing 


1x1 

**  attempting^  ito  pronounce  like  the  Englifli,  often  give  the  fame  found  to  #f ,  as  ufually  belongs  to  ei ;  thus  for prr^ 
*'  convey,  they  fey  /rf#,  convee. 

*'  A  ftrift  obfervation  of  thefe  few  niles,  with  m  due  attention  to  the  very  few  exertions  enumei^ted  above,  will 
"  enable  (he  well-educated  natives  of  Ireland  to  pronounce  their  words  exadly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  more  poliflied 
**  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  do,  fo  far  as  the  vowels  are  concerned.  The  diphthongs  they  commit  no  fault 
**  in,  except  in  the  found  of  i,  which  has  been  klready  taken  notice  of  in  the  Grammar  * :  where,  likewife,  the 
'*  only  difference  in  pronouncing  any  of  the  confonants  has  been  pointed  out ;  which  is,  the  thickening  the  founds 
**  of  d  and  /,  in  certain  fituations ;  and  an  eafy  method  propofed  of  correding  this  habit  t. 

"  In  order  to  complete  the  whole,  I  (hall  now  give  a  lift  of  fuch^detached  words,  that  do'not  come  under  any  of 
**  the  above  rules,  as  are  pronounced  differently  in  Ireland  from  what  they  are  in  England. 

Jrijb  pron.         Englijb  pron.      Irijb  pron.       EngUJb  pren.      Irijh  pron,       EngU/h  pron,     Irijb  prm.      EngUflj  pron^ 


chJ'arful 

fi'arful 

d&5r 

fl&&r 

gipe 

geth'er  (gather) 

biard 

bdll 

baih 

pfllh 

pflU 

pfil'pit 

c4lf 

kStch  (catch) 


chlr'ful. 
ftr'ful. 
d6re. 
Aire. 

gipe- 

gith'er. 

bird. 

bdU. 

bd(h. 

p&Oi. 

pdll. 

pdl'pit. 

cilf. 

citch. 


cSarfe  (coarfe)  c6^rfe. 
courfe  (courfe)  c&arfe. 
c5urt  c&urt. 


male'cious 


maifh'us. 


pAdding.  pAdding. 

qu6(h  (fuajh)     quifh. 
lezh'ur  (leifure)  lA'zhur. 
cli'mour  cllm'mur. 

MA'kiirAffrAfl^/;Ml'kel. 
dr5th  (drought)   drout. 
sirch  (fearch)     sirch. 
s6urce  (fource)   sirce. 
cAfhion  cAfliion. 

ftrenth  (ftrength)  ftrenkth. 


lenth    (length) 

ftrAv    (ftrtfve) 

drAv    (drove) 

ten'ure 

ten 'able 

wrdth 

writh  (wr^h) 

fa'rewcl 

ride 

ftr&de 

fh6ne 

fliifm  (Jchijm) 

whi'refore 

thi'reforc 


lenkth. 

br«th  (breadth)  br«dth 

ftrive. 

cowld    (cold) 

c6ld 

drive. 

bowld  (boU) 

b6ld 

ti'nure. 

c6ffer 

ci'fer 

ti'nablc. 

end^'avour 

endlv'Ar 

writh. 

fAt      (foot) 

fAt 

wrAth. 

mifchi'evous 

mis'chivous 

flr'wel. 

In'ion  (onion) 

An'nyun 

r6d. 

pAt 

pAt 

ftrAd. 

ritfli    (reach) 

r£ach 

fhin. 

fquJ'dron 

fquAd'nm 

slzm. 

z^'Ious 

zll'lus 

whir'fore. 

zia'lot 

zii;iut 

thSr'fore. 

"  Thefe,  after  the  clofeft  attention,  are  all  the  words,  not  included  in  the  rules  before  laid  down,  that  I  have 
"  been  able  to  coUeS,  in  which  the  well-educated  natives  of  Ireland  differ  from  thofe  of  England.*' 

I  (hall  make  no  obfervations  on  the  accuracy  of  this  lift,  but  defire  my  reader  to  obferve,  that  thje  ftrongeft 
charafteriftics  of  the  pronunciation  of  Ireland  is  the  rough  jarring  pronunciation  of  the  letter  i?,  and  the  afpiration 
or  rough  breathing  before  all  the  accented  vowels.  For  the  true  found  of  Rj  fee  that  letter  in  the  Principles,  No.  41 9, 
And  for  the  rough  breathing  or  afpiration  of  the  vowels,  the  pupil  ftiould  be  told  not  to  bring  the  voice  fuddenly 
from  the  breaft,  but  to  fpeak,  as  it  were,  from  the  mouth  only. 


^  *<  Vide  p.  1 1 »  where  the  true  manner  of  pronouncing  the  diphthong  /  is  pointed  oat  \  the  Iriih  pronouncing  it  much  in  the 
'  fame  manner  as  the  French. 

+  <<  The  letter  d  has  always  the  (ame  found  hy  thofe  who  pronounce  Engliih  well  %  but  the  Provincialst  particularly  the  Iriih, 
'  Scotch,  and  Welfli,  in  many  words  thicken  the  found  by  a  mixture  of  bieath.  Thus  though  they  found  th^  d  right  in  the  poii- 
^  tive  loud  and  broody  in  the  comparative  degree  they  thicken  it  by  an  afpiration,  and  found  it  as  if  it  were  written  loudhtr,  broads 
'  Ur,  This  vicious  pronunciation  is  produced  by  pulhing  the  tongue  forward  fo  as  to  touch  the  teeth  in  forming  that  found;  and 
'  the  way  to  cure  it  is  eafy  ;  for  as  they  can  pronounce  the  d  properly  in  the  word  loud,  let  them  reft  a  little  upon  that  fy liable, 
'  keeping  the  tongue  in  the  poiition  of  forming  d,  and  then  let  them  fcparate  it  from  the  upper  gum  without  pufhing  it  forward,  and 
'  the  found  der  will  be  produced  of  courfe  :  for  the  organ  being  left  in  the  pofition  of  founding  ^at  the  end  of  the  fyllable  loud^  it 
'  ncceffarily  in  the  pofition  of  forming  the  fame  </ in  uttering  the  laft  fyllable,  unlefs  it  makes  a  new  movement,  as  in  the  cafe  of 

protruding  it  fo  as  to  touch  the  teeth.  This  letter  is  fometimes,  though  not  often,  quiefcent,  as  in  the  words  tiandker chiefs  fiand* 
'  fome^  hand/el, 

*•  In  pronouncing  the  letter  /  the  Iri(h  and  other  provincials  thicken  the  found  as  was  before  mentioned  with  regard  to  ^e^;  for 

betifr,  they  fay  betthcr ;  for  utter ^  utther,  and  fo  on  in  all  words  of  that  ftrufture.  This  faulty*  manner  arifes  from  the  fame  caufe 
'  that  was  mentioned  as  aflfcding  the  found  of  the  ^^  I  mean  the  protruding  of  the  tongue  (0  38*10  touch  the  teetk,'  and  is  euvible 

only  in  the  fame  way.'* 


It  may  be  obfervcd  too,  that  the  natives  of  Ireland  pronounce  rm  at  the  end  of  a  word  f9  (filtinAIy  as  to^ibrm  two 
ftparate  fyllablcs.  Thus  Jtorm  zxA  farm  feem  founded  by  them  as  if  yixixxtti  ftrnjo-runiy  fa^rum  \  while  ihaEngli/h 
(buod  the  r  fo  foft  and  fo  clofe  to  the  m,  that  It  feems  pronounced  nearly  as  if  VfniXtnftatvm^faam. 

Nearly  the  fame  obfervations  arc  applicable  to  Im.  When  thefe  letters  end  a  word  they  are,  in  Ireland,  pronounced 
at  fiich  a  diftanc€»  that  behn  and  realm  found  as  if  Mritten  hel-um  and  real^um  \  but  in  -England  the  /  and  m  art  pro- 
nounced as  dofe  as  poffible,  and  fo  as  to  form  but  one  fyllablc.  To  remedy  this,  it  will  be  ncceffary  for  the  pupil  to 
gdake  a  coUe&ioQ  of  words  teitninating  with  thefe  conibnants,  and  to  pradUe  them  over  till  a  irue  pronunciation  is 
acquired* 


Ruks  to  be  dfiroidby  tbe  Natives  of  Scotland  for  attaining  a  juji  Pronunciation  of  Englifh, 

X  HAT  pronunciation  whidi  diftinguiflies  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of 
Ireland,  and  may  be  divided  into  the  quantity^  quality^  and  accentuation,  of  the  vowels.  With  refpeft  to  quantity,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  Scotch  pronounce  almofl  all  their  accented  vowels  long.  Thus,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  they 
■would  pronounce  Atf^//",  hay-hit  r  tefid^  tee^pld ;  Jtnner^  fee-ner :  conJciQUS^  cone-Jhus  ;  znA  fubjeSf^  Joob-je^i  it  is  not 
pretended,  however,  that  every  accented  vowel  is  fo  pronounced,  but  that  fuch  a  pronunciation  is  very  general,  and 
MTticutarly  of  the  /.  This  vowel  is  (hort  in  Ehglifh  pronunciation  where  the  other  vowels  are  along  \  thus  evafton, 
adk^oHf  emotion,  confupon^  have  the  «,  r,  «,  and/f/,  long ;  and  in  thefe  indances  the  Scotch  would  pronounce  them  like 
the  EigUfh  ;  but  in  vijion^  deajton,  &€•  wherd'  the  Englifh  pronounce  the  /  (hort,  the  Scotch  lengthen  this  letter  by 
pronouncing  it  like  <:^,  as  if  the  wo;-ds  were  written  vee-Jiorij  decee-fton,  &c..  and  this  peculiarity  is  univerfal.  Tiie 
bed  way,  therefore,  to  correft  this,  will  be.  to  make  a  coUeftion  of  the  moft  ufual  words  which  have  the  vowels  (hort, 
ynd  to  pronounce  them  daily  till  a  habit  is  formed. 

With  refpe<ft  to  the  quality  of  the  vowels,,  it  may  be  obferved,.  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  apt  to  pronounce 
Ae  a  like  jw,  where  the  Engli(h  give  it  the  (lender  found :  thus  Satan  is  pronounced  Sawtan,  and  fatai^  fawtal.  It 
■lay  be  remarked  too,,  that  the  Scotch  give  this  found  to  the  a  preceded  by  w^  according  to  the  general  rule,  without 
attending  to  the  exceptions,.  Principles,  No..  88 ;.  and*  thus,  inftead  of  making  wax^  waft^  and  twangs  rhyme  with  tax^ 
Aafti  and  hangf  they.prqnounce  them  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  hoxyjoft  zxAJong.  The  (hort  e  in  bed^fedy  rtdy  ice.  borders  too 
much  upon  the  £ngli(h  found  of  a  in  body  lady  mady  &c.  and  the  (hort  /  in  bidy  lidy  ridy  too  much  on  the  Engli(h  found 
of  ^  in  b'edy  led,  red.  To  correft  this  error,  it  would  be  nfeful  to  colled  the  long  and  (hort  founds  of  thefe  vowels^ 
and  to  pronounce  the  long  ones  firft,  and  to  (horten  them  by  degrees  till  they  are  perfedly  (hort ;  at  the  fame  tima 
prefetving  the  radical  found  of  the  vowel  in  both.  Thus  the  correfpondent  long  founds  to  the  e  in  bed,  fed y  red,  are 
bade y  fade y  rade,  and  that  of  the  (hort  /  in  bidy  lid,  ridy  are  beady  lead y  reed\  and  the  former  of  thefe  dalles  will  natu- 
rally lead  the  ear  to  the  true  found  of  the  latter,  the  only  difference  lying  in  the  quantity.  The  (hort  o  in  noty  lodgey  goty 
iu:.  is  apt  to  Aide  into  the  (hort  Uy?ss  if  the  words  were  written  nuty  ludgeyguty  &c.  To  reftify  this,  it  (hould  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  <y  is  the  (hort  found  of  awy  and  ought  to  have  the  radical  found  of  the  deep  a  in  ball.  Thus  the  radical 
fimnd  correfponding  to  the  o  in  mt^^cotyfoty  is  found  m  naughty  cnughty  fought,  &c.  and  thefe  long  founds,  like  the  for- 
wia,  (hould  be  abbreviated  into  the  (hort  ones.  But  what  will  tend  greatly  to  clear  the  difficulty  will  be,  to  remember 
that  only  thole  words  which  arecoUefted  in  the  Principles,  No.  165,  have  the  0  founded  like  (hort  u  when  the  accent 
i$  upon  it:  and  with  refpeS  to  tf,,it.may  be  obferved,  that  the  pronunciation  peculiar  to  the  Engli(h  is  only  foun4  in 
|he  words  enumerated.  Principles,  No.  174. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  00  in  foody  mood,  moony  foon,  &c.  which  ought  always  to 
have  along  found,  is  generally  (hortened  in  Scotland  to  that  middle  found  of  the  u  in  bull  \  and  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  wooly  woody  goody  hood,  flood y'^ooty  are  the  only  words  where  this  found  of  00  ought  to  take  place. 

The  accentuation^  both  in  Scotland  and*  Ireland,  (if  by  accentuation  we  mean  the  ftrefs,  and  not  the  kind  of  (hefs)  is 
fo  much  the  fame  as  that  of  England,  that  I  can  fcarccly  recolledl  any  words  in  which  they  differ.  Indeed,  if.it  were 
not  fo,.the  verfification  of  each  country  would  be  different :  for  as  Englifh  verfe  is  formed  by  accent  or  (befs,  if  thiis 
accent  or  ftrefs  were  upon^diflferent  fyllables  in  different  countries,  what  is  verfe  in  England  would  not  be  verfe  in  Scot* 
land  or  Ireland ;  and  this  fufficicntly  (hows  how  very  indefinitely  the  word  accent  is  generally  ufed. 

B  X  But 


But  befides  the  rnifprominciation  of  fingle  words,  there  is  a  tone  of  voice  with  which  thcfe  word^  ere  accompanied, 
I'lal  didingiiirnes  a  native  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  as  much  as  an  improper  found  of  the  letters.  This  is  \ailgarly,  and, 
if  it  docs  not  mean  flrefs  only,  but  the  kind  of  ftrefs,  I  think,  not  improperly  called  the  accent  *.  For  though  there  is 
an  afperity  in  the  Irilh  dialcft,  and  adrawl  in  the  Scotch,  independent  of  the  Hides  or  inflexions  they  make  ufc  of,  yet 
it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed,  that  much  of  the  peculiarity  which  diftinguilhes  thefe  dialec^ls  may  be  reduced  to  a 
predominant  ufe  of  one  of  thefe  Hides.  Let  any  one  who  has  fufficicntly  lludied  the  fpeaking  voice  to  dilHnguifh  the 
Hides,  obfcrve  the  pronunciation  of  an  Irifhmaji  and  a  Scotchman,  who  have  much  of  the  dialed  of  their  country,  and 
he  will  find  that  the  former  aboimds  with  the  falling,  and  the  latter  with  the  rifing  inflexion  t ;  and  if  this  is  the  cafe,  a 
teacher,  if  he  undcrftands  thefe  Aides,  ought  to  dire(^^  his  inftru(£tion  fo  as  to  remedy  the  imperfection.  But  as  avoiding 
the  wron?,  ?.nd  feiz.ing  the  right  at  the  fame  inilant,  is,  perhaps,  too  greafa  tafk  for  human  powers,  I  would  advife  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  has  much  of  the  accent,  to  pronounce  almoll  all  his  words,  and  end  all  his  fentences  with  the 
rifing  fliae ;  and  a  Scotchman  in  the  fame  manner,  to  ufe  the  falling  inflexion  :  this  will,  in  fome  meafure,  counteraft 
the  natural  propenfity,  and  bids  fairer  for  bringing  the  pupil  to  that  neaily  equal  mixture  of  both  Aides  which  difl:in* 
euifhes  the  En^^lifh  fpeaker,  than  endeavouring  at  firfl  to  catch  the  agreeable  variety.  For  this  purpofe  the  teacher 
ou^lu  to  pronounce  all  the  fin^^le  words  in  the  leifon  with  the  falling  inflexion  to  a  Scotchman,  and  with  the  rifing  to 
anlriAiman  ;  and  fliould  frequently  give  the  paufes  in  a  fcntence  the  fame  inflexions  to  each  of  thefe  pupils,  where 
he  w^ould  vary  them  to  a  native  of  England.  But  while  the  human  voice  remains  unftudied,  there  is  little  expeftation 
that  this  diftincllon  of  the  Aides  fhould  be  applied  to  thefe  ufeful  purpofes. 

Befides  a  peculiarity  of  inflexion,  which  I  take  to  be  a  falling  circumflex,  direflly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  Scotch, 
the  Welch  pronounce  the  ftiarp  confonants  and  afpirations  infl:ca4  of  the  flat.  (See  Principles,  No.  29,  41.)  Thus 
for  big  they  hy  pick  ;  for  hIooJ,pIooi ;  and  hx  goody  coot.  Inftead  of  virtue  and  vice,  they  hy  firtue  and  fice  \  inftead 
\)i  zeal  and  praife^  they  fay  feal  and  prace  \  inftead  of  thefe  and  thofcy  they  fay  thtct  and  /Aoce  :  and  inftead  of  azure 
and  ofiery  they  fay  ayjher  and  oJher\  and  for  jaii,  cbail.  Thus  there^are  nine  diftinft  confonant  founds  which,  to  the 
Welch  are  entirely  ufelefs.  To  fpeak  with  propriety,  therefore,  the  Welch  ought  for  fome  time  to  pronounce  the  flat 
confonants  and  afpirations  only  ;  that  is,  they. ought  not  only  to  pronounce  them  where  the  letters  require  the  flat 
found  but  even  where  they  require  the  fliarp  found  ;  this  will  be  the  beft  way  to  acquire  a  habit ;  and  when  this  is 
once  done,  a  diftinftion  will  be  eafily  made,  and  a  juft  pronunciation  more  readily  acquired. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  England  remote  from  the  capital  where  a  diflx^rent  fyltem  of  pronunciation  does  not 
prevail.  As  in  Wales  they  pronounce  the  iharp  confonants  for  the  flat,  fo  in  Somerietftiire  they  pronounce  many  of 
the  flat  inftead  of  the  ftiarp.  Thus  for  SomerJetjhirCy  they  fay  Zomer^etjhire ;  ior  father y  vathcr  ;  for  /Aink,  THink  ; 
and  for  furcy  zhure  % . 

There  are  dialcfts  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  Lancaftiire,  Yorkfliire,  and  every  diftant  county  in  England  ;  but  as  a 
confideration  of  thefe  would  lead  to  a  detail  too  minute  for  the  prefent  occafion,  I  ftiall  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  a 
few  obfcrvations  on  the  peculiarities  of  my  countrymen,  the  Cockneys  ;  Tvho,  as  they  are  the  models  of  pronunciation 
to  the  diftant  provinces,  ought  to  be  the  more  fcrupulouAy  correft. 

First  Fault  of  the  Londoners. — Pronouncings  indiflin^ly  after  ^. 

The  letter  s  aftery?,  from  the  very  diificuUy  of  its  pronunciation,  is  often  founded  inarticulately.  The  inhabitants 
of  London,  0/  the  lower  order,  cut  the  knot,  and  pronounce  it  in  a  diftinft  fyllable,  as  if  e  were  before  it ;  but  this  is 
to  be  avoided  as  the  greateft  blcmilh  in  fpeaking  :  the  three  lalt  letters  in  pofisy  Jifisy  mijis^  &c.  muft  all  be  diftindiy 
heard  in  one  fyllable,  and  without  permitting  the  letters  to  coalefce.  For  the  acquiring  of  this  found,  it  will  be  proper 
to  fclc<^l  nouns  that  et;d  in//  ox  /ie  ;  to  form  them  into  plurals,  and  pronounce  them  forcibly  and  diftindly  every  day. 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  third  peifon  of  verbs  ending  iny?x  oxfiesy  zsperjlftsy  wdfUsy  hafiesy  &c. 

\!ox  this  purpofe,  the  Rhyming  Di£fionaryy  where  all  the  words  are  arranged  according  to  their  terminations,  will  be 
found  peculiarly  uftfuL 

Second  Fa  u  lt . — Pronouncing  w  for  v,  and  inverfely. 
The  pronunciation  of  v  for  Wy  and  more  frequently  of  w  for  Vy  among  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  thofe  not  always 

♦  Sec  this  more  fully  excraptificd  in  Elements  of  Elocution,  vol.  If.  p.  13. 

+  Or  rather  the  rifing  circumflex.     For  an  ciplanation  of  this  inflexion,  fee  Melody  of  Speaking  Delineated,  page  i6, 

J  See  Change, 

of 
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of  the  lower  order,  is  a  blemifn  of  the  firft  magnitude.     The  difficulty  of  remedying  this  d^fe£l  Is  the  greater,  a$  the  • 
cure  of  om  of  thefe  mjftakes  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  other. 

Thus,  if  you  are  very  careful  to  make  a  pupil  pronounce  vfal  ^nd  vlne^^ar^  not  as  if  written  weal  and  wtnegaf,  you 
^vill  find  him  very  apt  to  pronounce  ivine  and  windy  as  if  written  vine  and  vind*  The  only  method  of  redifying  this 
habit  fccms  to  be  this :  Let  tl^  pupil  fclcdl  from  a  didionary,  not  only  all  the  wordi  that  begin  with  v,  but  as  many  as 
he  can  of  thofe  that  have  this  letier  in  any  other  part.  Let  him  be  told  to  bite  his  under  Up  while  lie  is  founding  the  v 
in  thofe  words,  and  to  praSife  this  every  day  till  he  pronounces  the  v  properly  at  firfl:  fight :  then,  and  not  till  then, 
let  him  piu-fue  the  fame  method  with  the  w  ;  which  he  mufi:  be  direfted  to  pronounce  by  a  pouting  out  of  the  lips 
without  futfering  them  to  touch  the  teeth.  Thus,  by  giving  all  the  attention  to  only  one  of  thefe  letters  at  a  time,  and 
fixing  by  habit  the  true  found  of  that,  we  fliall  at  lall  hnd  both  of  them  reduced  to  their  proper  pronunciation  in  a 
fliorter  time  than  by  endeavouring  to  reftify  them  both  at  once. 

Th  1 RD  Fau  LT. — Not  founding  h  after  w. 

The  afpiratc  h  is  often  funk,  particularly  in  the  capital,  where  we  do  not  find  the  Icaft  diftinftion  of  found  between 
while  and  wile^  whet  and  wefy  where  and  luere^  &c.  The  beft  method  to  reftify  this  is,  to  colleft  all  the  words  of  this 
defcription  from  a  diftionary,  and  write  them  down;  and  inftead  of  the  wh  to  begin  them  with  hoo  in  a  diftinft  fyllable, 
and  fo  to  pronounce  them.  Thus  let  while  be  written  and  founded  hoo-ile ;  whet,  hoo-et ;  where y  hoo-arc  /  whJpy  hoo-ipy  * 
&c.  This  is  no  more,  as  Dr.  Lowth  obferves,  than  placing  the  afpirate  in  its  true  pofition  before  the  Wy  aj  it  is  in 
the  Saxon,  which  the  words  come  from  ;  where  we  may  obferve,  that  though  we  have  altered  the  orthography  of  our 
anceftors,  we  have  ftill  prcferved  their  pronunciation. 

Fourth  Fault. — Not  founding  h  where  it  ought  to  le  founded y  and  inverfely. 

A  ftill  worfe  habit  than  the  kft  prevails,  chiefly  among  the  people  of  London,  that  of  finking  the  h  at  the  beginning 
of  words  where  it  ought  to  be  founded,  and  of  founding  it,  either  where  it  is  not  /een,  or  where  it  ought  to  be  funk. 
Thus  we  not  unfrequently  hear,  efpecially  among  children,  heart  pronounced  arty  and  arm,  harm.  This  is  a  vice  per- 
feftly  fimilar  to  that  of  pronouncing  the  v  for  the  Wy  and  the  w  for  the  v,  and  requires  a  fimilar  method  to  correft  it* 

As  there  are  fo  very  few  words  in  the  language  where  the  initial  h  is  funk,  we  may  fele£l  thefe  from  the  reft,  and, 
-without  fetting  the  pupil  right  when  he  mifpronounces  thefe,  or  when  he  prefixes  the  h  improperly  to  other  words,  we 
may  make  him  pronounce  all  the  words  where  h  is  founded,  till  he  has  almoft  forgot  there  are  any  words  pronounced' 
otherwife.  Then  he  may  go  over  thofe  words  to  which  he  improperly  prefixes  the  hy  and  thofe  where  the  h  is  feen  but 
not  founded,  without  any  danger  of  an  interchange.  As  thefe  latter  words  are  but  few,  1  (hall  fubjoin  a  catalogue  of 
them  for  the  u  fe  of  the  learner .  Heiry  heirefsy  herby  herbage,  honefi,  honefiy,  honefllyy  honour  y  honorable  y  honorably,  hofpital,  hoftlery 
h^ur,  hourly,  humble y  humbly y  humbles,  humour y  humour ifl,  humorous,  homoronjiy,  humourfome*  Where  we  may  obferve, 
tfiat  humour  and  its  compounds  not  only  fink  the  h,  but  found  the  u  like  the  pronoun  you,  or  the  nontiyew,  as  if  written 
yewmour,  yewmorous,  &c. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  correft.fomc  of  the  more  glaring  errors  of  my  countrymen  ;  who,  with  all  their  faults, 
-are  ftill  upon  the  whole  the  beft  pronouncers  of  the  Englifti  language*  For  though  the  pronunciation  of  London  is 
certainly  erroneous  in  many  words,  yet,  upon  being  compared  with  that  of  any  other  place,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  beft ; 
that  is,  not  only  the  beft  by  couriefy,  and  becaufe  it  happens  to  be  the  pronunciation  of  the  capital,  but  beft  by  a 
better  title  ;  that  of  being  more  generally  received :  or,  in  other  words,  though  the  people  of  London  are  erroneous  in 
the  pronunciation  of  many  words,  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  place  are  erroneous  in  many  more.  Nay,  harfli  as  the 
fentence  may  feem,  thofe  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  capital  do  not  only  mifpronounce  many  words  taken  fepa- 
ratcly,  but  they  fcarcely  pronounce  with  purity  a  fingle  word,  fyllable,  or  letter.  Thus,  if  the  ftiort  found  of  the  letter 
u  in  trunk,  funk,  &c.  differ  from  the  found  of  that  letter  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  where  they  found  it  like 
the  If  in  bull,  and  nearly  as  if  the  words  were  written  trocnk,foonk^  &c.  it  neceflarily  follows  that  every  word  wheic 
-that  letter  occurs  muft  by  thofe  provincials  be  mifpronounced. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  conclude  thefe  obfervations  better  than  by  quoting  a  paflTage  from  Dr.  Campbcirs  Philofpphy  of 
Rhetorick,  where  what  is  called  national,  or  general  ufe  in  language,  is  treated  with  the  greateft  depth,  clearnefs,  and 
vivacity.  To  which  I  would  premife,  that  what  he  obferves  with  refpeft  to  England  as  diftinft  from  the  provinces, 
may,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be  applied  to  London — the  centre  of  them  all. 

**  In  every  province  there  are  peculiarities  of  dialed,  which  affefl  not  only  the  pronunciation  and  thcaccent>  tut  even 


*'  the  Inflcaion  and  the  combination  of  words,  Whciieby  their  idiom  is  dMlinguiflied  from  that  of  the  nattoit,  imd  from  thit 
"  of  every  other  province.  The  narrowricfs  of  the  circk  to  which  the  currency  of  the  words  and  phrafcs  of  fuch  dialefts 
''  is  confined,  fufficiently  difcriminates  them  from  that  which  is  properly  ftyled  the  langnage,  and  which  commands  a 
"  circulation  incomparably  wider.  This  is  one  reafon,  I  imagine,  why  the  tcrmu/e  on  this  MyjeSt  is connmmly  accom-^ 
*'  panied  with  the  epithet  genefah  In  the  generality  of  provincial  idioms  there  is,  it  miift  be  acknowledged,  a  pretty 
"  confidcrable  concurrence  both  of  the  middle  and  of  the  lower  ranks.  But  ftill  this  ufe  is  boumfed  by  the  prorincc, 
'*  county,  or  diftrift,  which  gives  name  to  the  dialed,  and  beyond  which  its  peculiarities  ire  fonaetimes  unintelligible, 
"  and  always  ridiculous.  But  the  language  properly  fo  called  is  found  current,  efpecially  In  the  upper  and  middle  rattks, 
"  over  the  whole  Briti(h  empire.  Thus,  though  in  every  province  they  ridicule  the  idiom  of  every  other  province,  they 
**  all  vail  to  the  Englifli  idiom,  and  fcruple  not  to  acknowledge  its  fuperiority  over  their  own. 

"  For  example ;  in  fome  parts  of  Wales  (if  we  may  credit  Shakefpeare  in  his  charader  of  Fluellin  in  Henry  V.)  th« 
**  common  people  fay  goot  for  good\  in  the  South  of  Scotland  they  fay  gude ;  and  in  the  North,  gueed.  Wheitver  one 
'*  of  thefe  pronunciations  prevails,  you  will  never  hear  from  a  native  either  of  the  two  ;  but  the  word  g9od  is  to  be  heard 
"  every  where  from  natives,  as  well  as  ftrangcrs ;  nor  do  the  people  ever  dream  that  there  is  any  thmg  laughable  in  it, 
•*  however  much  they  are  difpofed  to  laugh  at  the  country  accents  and  idioms  which  they  difcem  in  one  another.  Nay 
"  more ;  though  the  people  of  diftant  provinces  do  not  underftand  one  another,  they  moftly  all  imderftand  one  who 
^*  fpeaks  properly.  It  is  a  juft  and  curious  obfervation  of  Dr.  Kenrick,  in  his  Rhetorkal  Gratnmar,  that  the  cafe  of 
"  language,  or  rather  fpeech,  being  quite  contrary  to  that  of  fcience ;  in  the  former,  the  ignorant  underdand  the 
^*  learned,  better  than  the  learned  do  the  ignorant ;  in  the  latter  it  is  otherwife." 

But  though  the  inhabitants  of  London  have  this  manifeft  advantage  over  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  they 
have  the  difadvantage  of  being  more  difgraced  by  thwr  peculiarities  than  any  other  people.  The  grand  diflference 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  is,  that  people  of  education  in  London  are  free  from  all  the  vices  of  the 
vulgar  ;  but  the  beft  educated  people  in  the  provinces,  if  conftantly  refident  there^  are  fitfe  to  be  ftrongiy  tinSuted  With 
the  dialeft  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  vulgar  pronunciatbn  of  London^  though  not  half 
fo  erroneous  as  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  provinces,  is,  to  a  perfon  of  correal  tafte,  a  thoutand  times  moM 
offenfive  and  difgufting. 


DIRECriONS    to    FOREIGNERS,      ' 

In  order  to  attain  a  Knowledge  of  the  Marks  in  this  Di^ionary,  and  to  acquire  a  right  Pranmi^ 

ciation  of  every  Word  in  the  Engli/b  Language. 

xV  S  the  founds  of  the  vowels  are  diflfcrent  in  different  languages,  it  would  be  endWs  to  bring  parallel  founds  from 
the  various  languages  of  Europe  ;  hut  as  the  French  is  fo  generally  underftood  upon  the  coatment,  if  we  can  leduce  the 
founds  of  the  Engliih  letters  to  thofe  of  the  French,  we  (hall  render  the  pronunciation  of  our  language  very  generally 
attainable :  and  this,  it  is  prefumed,  wfll  pretty  he  accurately  accompli(hed  by  obferving  the  following  direaions  : 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPdRSTUV-W      X      Y      Z 

ei     bi    a     di     i     ef  dgi  etch  at  dji  que   ell    em    en      o     pi    kiou  arr  e/s    ti    iou    vi    dobliou   epc    ouat     zedd 

The  French  have  all  our  vowel  founds,  and  will  therefore  find  the  pronunciation  of  them  very  eafy.  The  only  diffi- 
culty they  wiU  mefet  with  feems  to  be  /,  which,  though  demonftrably  compofed  of  two  fucceffivc  founds,  has  paflTed 
for  a  fimple  vowel  with  a  very  competent  judge  of  Englifli  pronunciation  *.  The  reafon  is,  thefe  two  founds  are  pro- 
hpunced  fo  clofely  together  as  to  require  fome  attention  to  difcover  their  component  parts :  this  attention  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan t  never  gave,  or  he  would  not  have  told  us  that  this  diphthong  is  a  compound  of  our  fulleft  and  flendereft  founds 
4  and  6  ;  the  firft  made  by  the  hrgcft,  and  the  laft  by  the  fmalleft  aperture  of  the  mouth.  Now  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  the  inaccuracy  of  this  definition.    The  third  found  of  j,  which  is  pcrfedly  equivalent  to  the  third  found  of  o^, 

•  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  page  a. 

t  S«e  Se£^ion  III.  of  hit  Prafodial  GrammAr  prefixed  to  hit  Diftioaftry« 

when 
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when  combined  with  the  firft  found  of  /,  muft  ineviubly  form  the  diphthong  in  loy^  joy,  &c.  and  not  the  diphthongal 
found  of  the  vowel  /  in  idky  and  the  perfonal  pronoun  / ;  this  double  found  will,  upon  a  clofe  examination,  ,be  found 
to  be  composed  of  the.  Italian  «  in  the  laft  fyllable  of  papcy  and  the  firft  found  of  e,  pronounced  as  clofely  together  as 
poflible  •  ;  and  for  the  exadnefs  of  this  definition,  I  appeal  to  every  juft  Engli(h  ear  in  the  kingdom. 

The  other  diphthongal  vowel  u  is  compofed  of  the  French  /,  pronounced  as  clofely  as  poflible  to  their  diphthong  ou^ 
or  the  Englifli  kk  and  &,  perfedly  equivalent  to  the  found  the  French  would  give  to  the  letters  you,  and  which  is  ex- 
aAly  the  found  the  Englifh  give  to  the  plural  of  the  lecond  perfonal  pronoun. 

rj^e  diphthong  oi  or  9y  is  compofed  of  the  French  a  and  i ;  thus  toy  and  boy  would  be  exa^y  exprefTed  to  a  French- 
man by  writing  them  t&i  and  bat. 

The  diphthongs  ou  and  ow,  when  founded  like  ou,  are  conipofed  of  the  French  &  and  the  diphthong  ou ;  and 
the  Englifli  founds  of  thou  and  now  may  be  exprefled  to  a  Frenchman  by  fpelling  them  tbaou  and  naou. 

fF  is  no  more  than  the  French  diphthong  ou.    Thus  fVeft  is  equivalent  to  Oueft,  and  wall  to  oudIL 

T\&  perfeftly  equivalent  to  the. French  letter  of  that  name,  and  may  be  fupplied  by  i.  Thus  yoke,  you,  &c.  is 
exprefled  by  ioke,  iou,  &c. 

^  y,0€  I  conibnant,  muft  be  pronounced  by  prefixing  J  to  the  French  j.  Thus  jay,  joy,  &c.  found  to  a  French- 
man  as  if  fpelled  dje,  ^ai.  Sec.  If  any  difficulty  be  found  in  forming  this  combination  of  founds,  it  will  be  removed 
by  pronouncing  the  d,  ed,  and  fpelling  thefe  words  edje,  edjcu,  &c. 

43),  in  Englifli  words  not  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  is  pronounced  as  if/  were  prefixed.  Thus  the 
found  oi  chair,  cheeje,  chain.  Sec.  would  be  underftood  by  a  Frenchman  if  the  words  were  written  tchire,  tchize,  tchene. 

Sh  in  Englifli  is  exprefl*ed  by  ch  in  French*  Thus /home, /bare.  Sec.  would  be  fpelled  by  a  Frenchman  chime, 
there.  Sec. 

The  ringing  found  ng  in  long,f9ng.  Sec.  may  be  perfectly  conceived  by  a  pupil  who  can  pronounce  the  French  word 
Encore,  as  the  firft  fyllable  of  thb  word  is  exaAly  correfpondent  to  the  found  in  thole  Englifli  words ;  and  for  the  for- 
mation of  it,  fee  Principles,  No.  57  ;  alfo  the  word  Encore. 

But  the  greateft  difficulty  every  foreigner  finds  in  pronouncing  Englifli,  is  the  lifping  confonant  th.  This,  it  may 
be  obferved,  has,  like,  the  other  confonants,  a  fliarp  and  a  flat  found :  fliarp  as  in  thin,  bath ;  flat  as  in  that,  with.  To 
ac<)uire  a  true  pronuncialion  of  this-diflicult  combination,  it  may  be  proper  to  begin  with  thofe  words  where  k  ii 
initial :  and  firft,  let  the  pupil  protrude  his  tongue  a  little  way  b^ond  the  teeth,  and  prefs  it  between  them  as  if  going 
to  bite  the  tip  of  it ;  while  this  is  doing,  if  he  wiflies  to  pronounce  thw,  let  him  hifs  as  if  to  found  the  letter  s  ;  and 
after  the  hifs,  let  him  draw  back  his  tongue  within  his  teeth*  and  pronounce  the  prepofition  in,  and  thus  will  the 
^wrord  thin  be  perfeftly  pronounced.  If  he  would  pronounce  that,  let  him  place  tfa«  tongue  between  the  teeth  as  before ; 
and  while  he  is  hifling  as  to  found  the  letter  z,  let  him  withdraw  his  tongue  into  his  mouth,  and  immediately  pro- 
nounce the  prepofition  at.  To  pronounce  this  combination  when  final  in  bath,  let  him  pronounce  ba,  and  protrude 
the  tongue  beyond  the  teeth,  preffing  the  tongue  with  them,  and  hifling  as  if  to  found  s  /  if  he  would  pronounce 
with,  let  hioi  firft  form  wi,  put  the  tongue  in  the  fame  pofition  as  before,  and  hifs  as  if  to  found  z.  It  will  be  proper 
to  make  the  pupil  dwell  fome  time  with  the  tongue  beyond  the  teeth  in  order  to  form  a  habit,  and  to  pronounce  daily 
fome  words  out  of  a  didionary  beginning  and  ending  with  thefe  letters. 

Tbefis  dire£lioas,  it  is  prefumed,  if  properly  attended  to,  will  be  fuflicient  to  give  fuch  Foreigners  as  underftand 
French,  and  have  not  accefs  to  a  mafter,  a  competent  knowledge  of  Englifli  pronunciation ;  but  to  ren€ler  the  founds 
of  the  vowels  marked  by  figures  in  this  Didlionary  ftill  more  eafily  to  be  comprehended — with  thofe  Englifli  words 
v^hich  exemplify  the  founds  of  the  vowels,  I  have  aflbciated  fuch  French  words  as  have  vowels  exadly  correfponding 
"to  them,  and  which  immediately  convey  the  true  Englifli  pronunciation.  Thefe  fliould  be  committed  to  memory,  or 
^written  down  and  held  in  his  hand  while  the  pupil  is  infpedling  the  Didionary. 

*  Holder,  the  moft  philofophical  and  accurate  inveftigator  of  the  formation  and  powers  of  the  letteri,  fays  :  Oar  vulgar  /,  as  ia 
Jtili^  firems  to  be  fucb  a  dipfathoag  (or  rather  fyllable,  or  part  of  a  fyltftble)  compofed  of  a,  /,  or  e^  /,  and  not  a  fimpie  original 
vowel. — Blcmeiitt  of  Speech,  pag.  95. 

Dr.  Wallit,  fpeaking  of  the  ioeg  Englifh  /,  fays  it  is  founded— -eodem  fer^  modo  quo  Gallorum  at  In  vocibus  main,  manus| 
faia,  ftaiff  &«•    Ncmpe  ioAam  kabec  compolkMm  ex  Gallorum  e  fbeminino  &  /  vel  j^.— Grammacica  Liiigus  Anglicans,  pag.  4I. 


C    xvi    ] 

A  T^ahle  of  the  Simple  and  Diphthongal  Fowels  referred  to  hy  the  Figures  over  the  Letters  in  this 

Di^ionary. 
ENGLISH    SOUNDS.  FRENCH    SOUNDS. 

t.  i.  The  long  {lender  Englifh  tf,  as  in  fite,  pS-pcr,  &c.  (73)     -      -      -em  fee^  ipee, 

2.  i.  The  long  Italian  a,  as  in  fir,  fi-ther,  pa-pi,  mam-mly  (77)     -     -    a  in  fable ^  rabJe, 

3.  J.  The  broad  German  Oy  as  in  fdll,  wMl,  wi-ter,  (83)  -----    a  in  agty  Chalons. 

4.  4.  The  (hort  found  of  this  Italian  j,  as  in  fit,  mit,  mir-ry,  (81)       -    a  in  fat ,  matin. 

I.  6.  The  long  e,  as  in  mi,  hire,  m4-tre,  m£-dium,  (93)     -      -      -     -     /  in  mttre^  epitre. 
1.  e.  The  fliort  Cy  as  in  met,  let,  gSt,  (95)     --------     -^  in  mette,  nette. 

I.  1.  The  long  diphthongal  /,  as  in  pine,  tl-tle,  (105)     -      -     -     _     -    ^F  in  latquey  naif 
a.  i.  The  fliort  fimple  /,  as  in  pin,  tit-tle,  (107)     -------/in  inni^  titre. 

I.  6.  The  long  open  «,  as  in  ni,  n&te,  n6-tice,  (162)  ------«  in  gloie^  lobe. 

a.  &.  The  long  clofe  Oy  as  in  m6ve,  prove,  (164)     -------     cw  in  mouvoir,  pouvoir. 

3.  6.  The  long  broad  Oy  as  in  nor,  fir,  ir  ;  like  the  broad  S,  (167)  -     0  in  «r,  /«r,  ^ir^r. 

4.  6.  The  fhort  broad  Oy  as  in  nit,  h6t,  g6t,  (163)     -----       ©  in  hottey  cotte. 

I.  i.  The  long  diphthongal  «,  as  in  tAbe,  cA-pid,  (171)     -    -      -     -    iou  in  Cioutat,  chiourme. 

2*  A.  The  fliort  fimple  w,  as  in  t&b,  cfip,  sAp,  (172}     -     -     -      -     -     ^1/  in  neuf  veuf 

3.  A.  The  middle  or  obtufe  «,  as  in  bill,  fill,  pAU,  (173)    -      -     -    ou  in  bouUy  fouky  poule. 

41.  The  long  broad  A,  and  the  fliort  i,  as  in  Ail,  (299)  -     -     -    -     ^7  in  cycUidey  herolque. 
AA.  The  long  broad  A,  and  the  middle  obtufe  A,  as  in  thAA,  pAAnd^  (3^3)  ^^^  ^^  Aoitc. 


ERRATA 

Page  I,  Line  39,  Preface,  for  defervedy  read  defer ve.  Page  24,  Line  23,  For  Chylificationy  read  ChylifaBlion^ 

6,  20,  Principles,  for  latter^  read  Uwer.  36  3,  For  wordsy  read  letters. 

II  23,  For  fcr,  read  but.  37  12,  For  283,  read  283. 

II  44,  For  404,  read  406.  44  13,  For  Greeky  rezd  geeki 

15  9,  Add  fiirtyjlirpy  whirl.  44  27,  For  283,  read  383. 

10  3,  For  ieeajicoy  read  becafico.  44  29,  For  guaggjy  read  quaggy. 

19  30,  For  eflipiUy  read  eoUpile.  46  36,  For  colikedy  read  coUcked. 

20  42,  For  hermaptmoditey  read  hermaphrodite.  56  4,  For  argument y  read  augment.. 

21  5,  For  hard  g  or  ey  read  hard  g  or  c.  57  13,  For  mortage y  read  mortgage. 
23  25,  Add  tfArf<?//  Fuller.  62  43,  Dele  Bucolic. 


Blasphemous,  line  5.    For  blafphemyy  read  blafpheme.       66  27,  For  hypotefuy  read  hypothefis. 

For  Cafil'lary,  read  Cap'illary.  For  id-jAnk'fli5n,  read  Id-jAnk'ihAn. 

Exaggerate,  line  9.     For  ^  ^//,  read  i^  ^/?.  For  Sd-mifli'fliAn,  read  3d-mifti'ftiAn. 

Friday.     For  Fri'd^,  read  FriMi.  For  if.fik'flTAn-ite-li,  read  If-fek'fliAn-Ste.li. 

Interlocutor.     After  this  word,  read  See  Prolocut4)r.  For  if-fek'fliAn-ate-nes,' read  3f-f6k'fli6n.ate-nes.K 
Raisin.     At  line  the  12th  of  this  word>.  add  and. 

Cdr  None  but  thofe  who  have  been  engaged  in  printing,  and  who  confider  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  a  work  of  this 
kind,  will  conceive,  that  after  the  moft  unwearied  drudgery  on  my  part,  and  the  conftant  attention  of  a  very  careful  and 
Intelligent  corre£lor  of  the  prefs,  fomany  faults,,  and,  I  fear,  many  others  not  noticed,  could  have  efcaped  obfcrvation  ; 
For  thefe  I  throw  myfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  candid  critick  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  every  allowance  will  be  made  for 
the  faults  of  a  work,  if,  upon  the  whole,  it  be,  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  beft  produftion  in  its  kind. 

Tliough  I  need  not  be  afliamed  to  confefs  that,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  long  and  intricate  a  work  as  the  prefent,  I 
might,  in  fome  cafes,  have  fecn  occafion  to  ^Iter  my  opinion,  yet,  as  far  as  I  recolleft,  there  is  but  one  clafs  of 
words  I  could  have  wiflied  had  been  differently  marked,  and  that  is,  fome  of  thofe  ending  in  wardsy  with  the  accent 
on  a  preceding  fyllable.  When  the  accent  is  on  this  termination,  as  in  rnvardsy  the  a  has  the  broad  found  ;  but  whea 
the  accent  precedes,  this  letter  goes  into  its  obfcure  found,  and  wards  has  exaftly  the  found  of  words.  The  infpeaor 
will  therefor:  be  pleafed  to  take  notice,  that  this  termination  in  backwards y  forwards y  inwards^  outwards y  ice.  ouoht 
rather  to  have  been  fp.lt  LJck'wArdz,  for'wii Jz,  &c.  than  bkk'wJrdz,  fAr'wirdz,  &c. 


PRINCIPLES 


OF 


ENGLISH    PRONUNCIATION. 


uT 


HE  &[R  prihcipTes  or  elements  of  proniinciatioa  are  letters^: 

fie  Utteri  of  the  EngUJb  language  ar€ : 
Homaiu  &alick».  STame. 


A  a 

J  a: 

a 

B  b> 

B  b 

hee 

C  c 

C  c 

/« 

Dd; 

J>i! 

dee 

£  e 

E  e: 

»• 

F  i 

Pf 

eff               ' 

«& 

Gg 

jee 

H  k 

H  h 

aitch 

1  i 

I  t 

i  or  eye 

Ji 

yj 

}  confonant,  or  jay 

K  k 

Kk 

,     % 

1,  i; 

L  L 

el 

M  mi 

Mm 

em 

Na 

Nft 

en 

O  o 

G  « 

0 

P  p 

£p 

pee 

Q^q^ 

^i 

cue 

R  r 

R  r 

at 

SCs 

S/s 

efs 

T  t 

r  t 

tee 

U  w 

Uu 

u  or  you 

V   T 

Fv 

V  confonant,  or  vee 

W  w 

Ww 

double  u 

X  X 

Xx 

eks                        '     '' 

Yy 

ry 

fvyf 

iz. 

Z  z 

zed,  of  izzard,  (483), 

B                                                   2.  Tlic 

a  DEFINITION  OF  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS. 

2.  To  thefe  may  be  added  certain  combbations  of  letters  univerfally  ufed  in  printing;  ^s  ft,  ft,  fl^ 
fl,  fb,  ik,  flF,  ff,  ffi,  fi,  ffi,  ffl,  and  &,  or  md  per  fi  and,  or  rather  et  per  fe  and.    a,  Jl,  /,  A  Jb^  Jk^ 

3.  Our  letters,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  are  commonly  reckoned  twenty  four,  becaufe  anciently  /  and^,  as 
well  as  u  and  v,  were  exprefled  by  the  fame  charafter ;  but  as  thefe  letters,  which  had  always  different 
powers,  have  now  different  forms,  our  alphabet  may  be  properly  faid  to  confift  of  twenty-fix  letters. 

4.  In  confidering  the  founds  of  thefe  firft  principles  of  lai^uage,  we  find  that  fomeare  fo  fimple  and 
unmixed,  that  there  is  nothing  required  but  the  opening  of  the  mouth  to  make  them  underftood,  and 
to  fprm  different  founds.  Whence  they  have  die  names  <rf*i;^ze;^/x,  or  v(dce&  or  vo^al  Jimnds.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  that  there  are  others,  whofe  pronunciation  depends  on  the  particular  application  and 
ufe  of  every  part  of  the  mouth,  as  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  &c.  which  yet  cannot 
make  any  one  perfeft  found  but  by  jheir  union  with  thofe  \XK:al  founds ;  and  thefe  are  called  confonaptts^ 
or  lettei's  founding  with  other  letters. 

Definition  of  Fozvels  and  Cbnfonants. 

5.  Vowels  are  generally  reckoned  to  be  five  in  number ;  namely :  «,  e,  /,  o,  u ;  y  and  w  are  called 
vowels  when  tbey  end  a  fyllable  or  word,  and  confonants  when  they  begin  one» 

6.  The  definition  of  a  vowel,  as  little  liable  to  exception  as  any,  feems  to  be  the  following :  A  Towd 
is  a  fimple  found  formed  by  a  continued  effufion  of  the  breath,  and  a  certain  conformation  of  themoutb> 
without  any  alteration  in  the  pofition,  or  any  motion  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  from  the  moment  the 
vocal  found  commences  till  its  ends. 

7.  A  confonant  may  be  defined  to  be,  an  interruption  of  the  effufion  of  vocal  found,  arifing  fironi 
the  application  of  the  organs  of  fpeech  to  each  odier. 

8.  Agreeably  to  this  definition,  vowels  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  fimple  and  compounds 
The  fimple  a,  e,  0,  are  thofe  which  are  formed  by  one  conformation  of  the  organs  only ;  that  is,  the 
organs  remain  exadly  in  the  fame  pofition  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter;  whereas  in  the- 
compound  vowels  1  and  u,  the  organs  alter  their  pofition  before  the  letter  is  completely  founded.  Nay, 
thefe  letters,  when  commencing  a  fyllable,  do  not  only  require  a  different  pofition  of  the  organs  in 
order  to  form  them  perfedJy,  but  demand  fuch  an  application  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
as  is  iBconfiftent  with  the  natuie  of  a  pure  vowel;  for  the  firft  of  thefe  letters,  /,  when  founded 
alone,  or  ending  a  fyllable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  is  a  real  diphthong,  cbmpofed  of  the  found  of  a  in 
father,  and  of  e  in  the,  exaftly  correfpondent  to  the  found  of  the  noun  eife ;  but  when  this  letter  com- 
mences a  fyllable,  as  in  min-ion,  pin-ion,  &c.  the  found  of  e  with  which  it  teitninates  is  fqueezed  into  a 
confonant  found,  like  the  double  e  heard  in  queen,  different  fi-om  the  fimple  found  of  that  letter  in  quean^ 
and  this  fqueezed  found  in  the  commencing  i  makes  it  exaftly  fimilar  to^  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  which, 
by  all  grammarians,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  confonant  *.  The  latter  of  thefe  compound  vowels,  «, 
when  initial,  and  not  (hortcncd  by  a  confonant,  commences  with  this  fqueezed  found  of  e  equivalent  ta 

the 

•  How  fo  accurate  a  grammarian  as  Dr.  Lowth  could  pronounce  fb  definitively  on  the  Ratnre  of  jr,  and  ihfift  on  its  bting 
always  a  vowel,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  confidering  the  fmall  attention  which  is  generally  paid  to  this  part  of  grammar*. 
His  words  are  thefe  : 

•«  The  fame  found  which  we  exprefs  l^  the  initial  j  our  Saxon  anceftors  in  many  inftances  expidfed  by  the  vowel  e ;  as  «ww> 
jour  ;  and  by  the  vowel  / ;  as  /ay,  yrw  ;  kng^  y«ung^  In  the  word  yenu  the  initial  y  has  prccifcly  the  &mc  foimd  widi  i  in  the 
words  •viVow,  lieu^  adieu ;  the  /  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  vowel  in  thefe  .latter,  how  then  can  the  jy  which  has  the  very  fame 
founds  poiibly  be  a  confonant  in  the  former  \  Its  initial  found  b  generally  like  that  of  /  in  Jhure^  or  tt  nearly  ;  it  is  formed  by 

the 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS.  3 

the  jf,^  and  ends  with  a  found  given  to  00  in  woo  and  cooy  which  makes  its  name  in  the  alphabet  exaftly 
fimilar  to  the  pronoun  ^o«*.  If,  therefore,  the  common  definition  of  a  vowel  be  juft,  thefe  two  letters 
are  fo  far  from  being  fimple  vowels,  that  they  may  more  properly  be  called  femi-confonants. 

9.  That^  and  w  are  confonants  when  they  begin  a  word,  and  vowds  when  they  end  one,  is  gene- 
Tally  acknowledged  by  the  bed  grammarians^  and  yet  Dr.  Lowth  has  told  us,  that  w  is  equivalent 
to  00 1  but  if  this  were  the  cafe,  it  would  always  admit  of  the  particle  an  before  it :  for  though  we  have 
no  word  in  the  language  which  commences  with  thefe  letters,  we  plainly  perceive,  that  if  we  had  fuch 
a  word,  it  would  readily  admit  of  an  before  it,  and  confequently  that  thefe  letters  are  not  equivalent  to 
"w.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  common  opinion,  with  refped:  to  the  double  capacity  of  thefe  letters,  is  per- 
ffectty  juft. 

10.  Befides  the  vowels  already  mentioned,  there  is  another  fimple  vowel  found  found  under  the  00 
in  the  words  woo  and  coo ;  thefe  letters  have,  in  thefe  two  words,  every  property  of  a  pure  vowel,  but 
when  found  in  foody  moody  &c.  and  in  the  word  /pt?,  'pronounced  like  the  adjeftive  two :  here  the  00 
has  a  fqueezed  found,  occafioned  by  contradting  the  mouth,  fo  as  to  make  the  lips  nearly  touch  each 
other ;  and  this  makes  it>  hke  the  i  and  u,  not  fo  much  a  double  vowel  as  a  found  between  a  vowel 
and  a  confonant. 

Clajificatton  of  Vowels  and  ConjOnants. 

11.  Vowels  and  confonants  being  thus  defined,  it  will  be  neceffary  in  the  next  place  to  arrange 
them  into  fuch  claflfes,  as  their  fimilitudes  and  fpecific  differences  feem  to  require. 

12.  Letters,  therefore,  are  naturally  divifible  into  vowels  and  confonants. 

13.  The  vowels  are  ay  f,  iy  0,  u  ;  and  y  and  zv  when  ending  a  fyllable. 

14.  The  confonants  are  ^,  r,  dy  /,  gy  by  jy  ky  /,  niy  «,  />,  j,  r,  5,  /,.  v,  Xy  z,  and  y  and  w  when  be- 
ginning a  fyllable. 

15.  The  vowels. may  be  fubdivided  into  fuch  as  are  fimple  and  pure,  and  into  fuch  as  are  compound 
and  impurp.  The  fimple  or  pure  vowels  are  fuch  as  require  only  one  conformation  of  the  organs  to 
form  them,  and  no  motion  in  the  organs  while  forming. 

1 6.  The  compound  or  impure  vowels  are  fuch  as  require  more  than  one  conformation  of  the  organs 
to  form  them,  and  a  motion  in  the  organs  while  forming,  Thefe  obfervations  premifed,  we  may  call 
the  fi3Uowing  fcheme 

the  opening  of  the  mouth  without  any  motion  or  conta^  of  the  parts  :  in  a  word,  it  has  every  property  of  a  vow^l  and  not  one 
'i>f  a  confkmant.*'    Introd.  to  Eng.  Gram.  p.  3, 

Thus  far  the  learned  biihop ;  who  has  too  fixed  a  fame  to  fuffer  any  diminution  by  a  miClake  in  fo  trifling  a  part  of  literature 
as  this  :  but  it  may  be  aflted  if  jf  has  every  property  of  a  vowel  and  not  one  of  a  confonant,  why,  when  it  begirte  a  word,  docs 
it  not  admit  of  the  euphonic  article  an  before  it  ? 

•  An  ignorapce  of  the  real  compolition  of  ir,  and  a  want  of  knowing  that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  confonant,  has  occafioned 
a  great  diverfity  and  uncertainty  in  prefixing  the  indefinite  article  an  before  it.  Our  ancetlorh  jadgin<r  of  its  nirure  fyom  its  name, 
never  fufpc^led  that  it  was  not  a  pure  vowel,  and  condantly  prefixed  the  article  an  before  nouns  beginning  with"  this  letter;  as 
4Ut  umicm^  an  ufefnl  book.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  finding  the  an  always  adapted  to  the  fliort  »,  as  an  umpirr^ 
mn  umbrella^  without  ever  dreaming  that  the  (hort  ir  is  a  pure  vowel,  and  cficnrially  ditfcrent  from  the  long  one.  But  the  moderns, 
DOC  leiling  m  the  name  of  a  letter,  and  confulting  their  ears  rather  than  their  eyes,  have  frequently  placed  the  a  inficnd  of  an  be- 
fore the  lonjj  «,  :nd  we  have  feen  a  unwn^  a  nnivtrfity^  aufe^d  hooh^  from  fome  of  the  moft  rcfpe<!^able  pens  of  the  prefent  age. 
Nor  can  wc  doubi  a  moment  of  the  propriety  (»f  this  urrhoj^raphy,  when  we  reflect  that  thefe  words  av'tually  begin  to  the  Car 
with  J,  and  might  be  fpelled  jr^«xi>/r,  younivcrfityy  youjejuly  and  can  therefore  no  more  admit  of  an  before  them  than  year  and 
youth. 

B  2  Jn 


ANALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  VOWELS. 

Jh  anahpcal  Tabk  of  the  Fowels. 


>     fimple  or  pusc  vowels 


a 

pa-per 
farther 

a 

wa-ter 

e 

0 

me-tre 
no-ble 

00     , 

coo 

1 
y 

u 

d-dc 

cy-der 

lu-cid 

w 

pow-er 

compound  or  impure  vowels 


17.  Two  vowels  forming  but  one  fy liable  are  generally  called  a  diphthong,  and  three,  a  triphthong. 
Thefe  are  the  following  : 


ae  Csefar 

€0  people 

oe  oecononjy 

aye  (forever) 

ai  aim 

eu  feud 

oi  voice 

eau  beauty 

ao  gaol 

ew  jewel 

00  moon 

eou  plenteous 

au  taught 

ty  they 

ou  found 

ieu  adieu 

aw  law 

ia  poniard 

ow  now 

iew  view 

ea  clean 

ie  friend 

oy  boy 

ee  reed 

to  paffion 

ue  manfuetude 

ei  ceiling 

oa  coat 

ui  languid 

oeu  manoeuvre 

18.  The  confonants  are  divifible  into  mutes,  femi- vowels,  and  liquids. 

19.  The  mutes  are  fuch  as  emit  no  found  without  a  vowel,  as  b,  p,  tj  d,  kj  and  c  and^  hard. 

20.  The  femi- vowels  aj?e  fuch  as  emit  a  found  without  the  concurrence  of  a  vowel,  as  f,  v,  s,  z,  x, 
g  foft  or  j. 

21.  The  liquids  are  fuch  as  flow  into,  or  unite  eafily  with  the  mutes,  as  /,  w,  »,  V. 

22.  But,  befides  thefe,  there  is  another  claflificadon  of  the  confonants,  of  great  importance  to  a  juft 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  letters,  and  that  is,  into  fuch  as  are  (harp  or  flat,  and  fimple  or  afpirated. 

23.  The  fliarp  confonants  are,  p,  /,  /,  j,  k^  c  hard. 

24.  The  flat  confonants  are,  b^  Vj  d^  z,  g  hard. 

25.  The  fimple  confonants  are  thofe  which  have  always  the  found  of  one  letter  unmixed  with  others, 
as  bj  py  /,  v^  ky  g  hard,  and  g  foft,  or  j. 

26.  The  mixed  or  afpirated  confonants  are  thofe  which  have  fometimes  a  hifs  or  afpiration  joined 
with  them,  which  mingles  with  the  letter,  and  alter  its  found,  as  /  in  motion^  d  in  foldier,  s  in  miffion^ 
and  z  in  0zure. 

27.  There  is  another  diftinftion  of  confonants  arifing  either  from  the  feat  of  rficir  formadon,  or  from 
thofe  organs  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  forming  them.  The  beft  diftinftion  of  this  kind  feems  to 
be  that  which  divides  them  into  labials,  dentals,  gutturals,  and  nafals. 

28.  The  labials  are,  ^,  p,  /,  v.  The  dentals  are,  /,  J,  j,  z,  and  foft  g  or  j.  The  gutturals  are, 
ky  gj  J,  c  hard,  and  g  hard.    The  nafals  are,  w,  «,  and  ng. 

29.  Thefe  feveral  properties  of  the  confonants  may  be  exhibited  at  one  view  in  the  following  table, 
which  may  be  called 

An 
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Ah  analogical  TaiU  of  the  Qmfonants* 


Mute  labials 
Hifling  labials 

Mute  dentals 


Sharpy 
Flat  h 
Sharp/ 
Flat    V 

Sharp  / 
Flat    d 


} 


labio-nafal  liquid  m 


afpirated  \  ^j         .     I    dento-nafal  liquid  n 

Hifling  denuls  \     |W  ^  j   afpirated  \  fjf^^  ^     dental  Uquid  / 
LifpingdcntalsJ     ^Z^ 'it 


Gutturals 


I     Flat     the 

Sharp  k 
Flat    g  hard 

Dento-guttural  or  nafal  ng. 


guttural  liquid  r. 


30.  Vowels  and  confonants  being  thus  defined  and  arranged,  we  are  the  better  enabled  to  enter 
upon  an  enquiry  into  their  different  powers,  as  they  are  differently  combined  with  each  other.  But 
previous  to  this^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  (how  the  oi^anic  formation  of  each  letter,  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  to  form  a  jufl  idea  of  the  firft  principles  of  pronunciation. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Letters. 

31.  Though  I  think  every  mechanical  account  of  the  organic  formation  of  the  letters  rather  curious 
than  ufefiil,  yet,  that  nothing  which  can  be  prefented  to  the  eye,  may  be  wanting  to  inform  the  ear,  I 
Ihall  in  this  follow  thofe  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  trace  every  letter  to  its  feat,  and  make  us,  as  it 
were,  touch  the  founds  we  articulate, 

32.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  there  are  three  long  founds  of  the  letter  a,  which  are  formed 
by  a  greater  or  Icfs  expanfion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  mouth. 

2^.  The  German  /z,  heard  in  ball,  wall,  &c.  is  formed  by  a  ftrong  and  grave  expreflion  of  the 
breath  through  the  mouth,  which  is  open  nearly  in  a  circular  form,  while  the  tongue,  contrading  itfelf 
to  the  root,  as  to  make  way  for  the  found,  almoft  reds  upon  the  under  jaw. 

34.  The  Italian  a,  heard  in  father,  clofes  the  mouth  a  little  more  than  the  German  a  ;  and  by 
raifing  the  lower  jaw,  widening  the  tongue,  and  advancing  it  a  little  nearer  to  the  lips,  renders  its  found 
lefs  hollow  and  deep. 

35.  The  (lender  a,  or  that  heard  in  lane,  is  formed  in  the  mouih  ftill  higher  than  the  laft;  and  in 
pronouncing  it,  the  lips,  as  if  to  give  it  a  (lender  found,  dilate  their  aperture  horizontally ;  while  the 
tongue,  to  affift  this  narrow  emiflSon  of  breath,  widens  itfelf  to  the  cheeks,  raifes  itfelf  nearer  the  palate, 
and  by  this  means,  a  lefs  hollow  found  than  either  of  the  former  is  produced. 

36.  The  e  in  e-qual,  is  formed  by  dilating  the  tongue  a  little  more,  and  advancing  it  nearer  to  the 
palate  and  the  lips,  which  produces  the  (lendereft  vowel  in  the  language :  for  the  tongue  is,  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  letter,  as  clofe  to  the  palate  as  po(fible,  without  touching  it;  as  the  monient  the  tongue 
touches  the  palate,  the  fqueezed  found  of  ee  in  thee  and  meet  is"  formed,  which,  by  its  defcription,  muft 
partake  of  the  found  of  the  confonant^. 

37.  The  /  in  i-dol,  is  formed  by  uniting  the  found  of  the  Italian  a  \n  father  and  die  e  in  e-qual,  and 
pronouncing  them  as  clofely  together  as  poflible. 

38.  The 
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38.  The  0  in  o-pen,  is  formed  by  nearly  the  fame  pofiti^n  of  the  organs  as  the  a  in  wa-ter;  but  the 
4:ongue  is  advanced  a  little  more  jlnto  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  the  lips  arc  protruded,  and  form  a  round 
aperture  like  the  form  of  the  letter,  and  the  voice  is  not  fo  deep  in  the  mouth  as  when  a  is  formed, 
but  advances  to-tlie  middle  or  hollow  of  the  mouth. 

39.  The  u  in  u-nit,  is  formed  by  uniting  the  fqueezed  found  ee  to  a  fimplc  vowel  found,  heard  in 
xvQo  and  coo ;  the  00  in  thefe  words  is  formed  by  protruding  the  lips  a  little  more  than  in  0,  forming  a 
fmaller  aperture  with  them,  and  inftead  of  fwelling  the  voice  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  bringing  it 
as  forward  as  poffible  to  the  lips. 

40.  T  final  in  try,  is  formed  like  / :  and  zv  final  in  now,  like  the  oo,  which  has  juft  been  defcribcd. 

41.  The  beft  method  of  (hewing  the  organic  formation  of  the  confonants  will  be  to  clafs  them  into 
fuch  pairs  as  they  naturally  fall  into,  and  then  by  defcribing  one,  we  fliall  nearly  defcribe  its  fellow  ; 
by  which  means  the  labour  will  be  leflened,  and  the  nature  of  the  tonfonants  better  perceived.  The 
confonants  that  fall  into  pairs  are  the  following  : 

p      f      t      5     Jh      th      k      ^ch      chair 
b       V      d      z     zh      dh      g      j        jail 

42.  Holder,  who  wrote  the  mod  elaborately  and  philofophically  upon  this  fubjeft,  tells  us,  in  his 
Elements  of  Speech^  that  when  we  only  whifper  we  cannot  diftinguifti  the  firft  rank  of  thefe  letters  from  the 
fecond.  It  is  certain  the  difference  between  them  is  very  nice ;  the  upper  letters  feeming  to  have  only- 
a  fmarter,  brifker  appulfe  of  the  organs  than  the  latter ;  which  may  not  impropeiiy  be  diflhiguifhed  by 
fharp  and  fiat.  The  moft  marking  diflinftion  between  them  will  be  found  to  be  a  fort  of  guttural 
murmur,  which  precedes  the  latter  letters  when  we  wiQi  to  pronounce  them  forcibly,  but  not  the  former. 
Thus  if  we  clofe  the  lips,  and  put  the  fingers  on  them  to  keep  them  (hut,  and  fbive  to  pronounce  the 
pj  no  found  at  all  will  be  heard  ;  but  in  ftriving  to  pronounce  the  b  we  (hall  find  a  murmuring  found 
from  the  throat,  which  feems  the  commencement  of  the  letter;  and  if  we  do  but  flop  the  breath  by  the 
appulfe  of  the  organs,  in  order  to  pronounce  with  greater  force,  the  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  reft  of 
the  letters. 

43.  This  difference  in  the  formation  of  thefe  confonants  may  be  more  diftincEUy  perceived  in  the  s  and 
z  than  in  any  other  of  the  letters ;  the  former  is  founded  by  the  (imple  ilTue  of  the  breath  between  the 
teeth,  without  any  vibration  of  it  in  the  throat,  and  maybe  called  a  hifling  found;  while  the  latter 
cannot  be  formed  without  generating  a  found  in  the  throat,  which  may  be  called  a  vocal  found.  The 
upper  rank  of  letters,  therefore,  may  be  called  breathing  confonants ;  and  the  lower,  vocal  ones. 

44.  Thefe  obfervations  premifed,  we  may  proceed  to  defcribe  the  organic  formation  of  each  letter. 

45.  P  and  B  are  formed  by  clofing  the  lips  till  the  breath  is  collefted,  and  then  letting  it  iffue  by 
forming  the  vowel  i. 

46.  F  and  V  are  formed  by  prefling  the  \ipper  teeth  upon  the  under  lip,  and  founding  the  vowel  e 
before  the  former  and  after  the  latter  of  thefe  letters. 

47.  T  and  D  are  formed  for  prefling  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  gums  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  then 
feparating  them,  by  pronouncing  the  vowel  e. 

48.  S  and  Z  are  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  T  and  D,  but  not  fo  clofe 
to  the  gums  as  to  ftop  the  breath :  a  fpace  is  left  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate  for  the  breath  to 
iflTue,  which  forms  the  hifling  and  buzzing  found  <^  thefe  letters. 

49.  SH  heard  in  mtjjiony  and  %h  in  evajton^  are  formed  m  the  fame  feat  of.  found  as  s  and  %  ;  but  in 
the  former,  the  tongue  is  drawn  a  little  inwards,  and  at  a  fomewhat  greater  diflance  from  the  palate, 
which  occafions  a  fuller  effufion  of  breath  from  the  hoUow  of  the  mouth,  than  in  the  latter;  which  are 
formed  nearer  to  the  teeth. 

50.  "tH 
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50.  TH'in  think  J  and  the  fame  letters  in  thaty  are  formed  by  protruding  the  tongue  between  the  fore 
teeth,  prefling  it  againft  the  upper  teeth,  and  at  the  fame  time  endeavouring  to  found  the  s  or  z;  the 
former  letter  to  found  th  in  think  j  and  the;  latter  to  found  thin  that. 

51.  X  and  G  hard  are  formed  by  prefling  the  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the 
throat,  and  feparating  them  a  little  fmartly  to  form  the  firfl,  and  more  gently  to  form  the  laft  of  thefe 
letters. 

52.  CHm  chair  J  andy,  in  jail,  ar€L  formed  by  prefling  t  tojh,  and  d  to  zh. 

53.  Af  is  formed  by  clofing  the  lips,  as  io  P  and  B,  and  letting  the  voice  iflTue  by  the  nofe. 

54.  N  is  formed  by  refting  the  tongue  in  the  fame  pofition  as  in,  T  or  2),  and  breathing  througli 
the  nofe,  with  the  mouth  open. 

S$*  L  is  formed  by  nearly  the  fame  pofition  of  the  organs  as  /  and  dy  but  more  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  brought  a  little  forwarder  to  the  teeth,  while  the  breath  ifllies  from  the  mouth. 

56.  jR  is  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  nearly  in  the  pofition  of  /,  but  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
palate  as  fufFers  it  to  jarr  againft  it,  when  the  breath  is  propelled  from  the  throat  to  the  mouth. 

57.  NG  in  ring,  Jing^  &c.  is  formed  in  the  fame  feat  of  found  as  hard  g ;  but  while  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  prefTes  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  in  G,  the  voice  pafles  principally  through  the  nofe,  as  in  N. 

58.  7* confonant  is  formed  by  placing  the  organs  in  the  pofition  of  ^,  and  fqueezing  the  tongue 
againft  the  i*oof  of  the  mouth,  which  produces  ee,  which  is  equivalent  to  initial  y. 

59.  /f^confonant  is  formed  by  placing  the  organs  in  the  pofition  oi  oo,  defcribed  under  »,  and  clofing 
the  lips  a  little  more,  in  order  to  propel  the  breath  upon  the  fucceeding  vowel  which  it  articulates. 

60.  In  this  fketch  of  the  formation  and  diftribution  of  the  confonants,  it  is  curious  to  obferve  on  how 
few  radical  principles  the  almoft  infinite  variety  of  combination  in  language  depends.  It  is  with  fome 
degree  of  wonder  we  perceive  that  the  flighteft  afpiration,  the  almoft  infenfible  inflexion  of  nearly 
fimilar  founds,  often  generate  the  moft  different  and  oppofite  meanings.  In  this  view  of  nature,  as  \f^ 
every  other,  we  find  uniformity  and  variety  very  coiifpicuous.  The  fingle/^/,  at  firft  impreflTed  on  the 
chaos,  feems  to  opet^te  on  languages  ;  which,  from  the  fimplicity  and  paucity  of  their  principles,  dnd 
the  extent  and  power  of  their  combinations,  prove  the  goodnefs,  wifdom,  and  omnipotence,  of  their 
origin. 

61.  This  analogical  aflTociation  of  founds  is  not  only  curious,  but  ufeful  :  it  gives  us  a  comprehenfive 
view  of^he  powers  of  the  letters;  and  from  the  fmall  number  that  are  radically  different,  makes  us 
2^1e  to  fee  the  rules  on  which  their  variaies  depend.  It  difcovers  to  us  the  genius  and  propenfities  of 
feveral  languages  and  dialeds,  and,  when  authority  is  filent,  enables  us  to  decide  agreeably  to  analogy. 

62.  The  nature  of  the  letters  thus  delineated  and  explained,  we  are  the  better  prepared  to  enter 
upon  an  enquiry  into  their  different  powers,  as  they  are  differently  combined  with  each  other.  But  firft 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  obviate  a  difficulty  which  frequently  arifes  about  the  found  of  the  firft  letter  taken 
fingly,  or  as  it  is  heard  in  the  alphabet. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  alphabetical  Pronunciation  if  the  Letter  A. 

63.  So  many  profound  and  ingenious  obfervations  have  been  made  upon  this  firft  ftep  to  literature, 
that  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  erudition  that  has  been  lavi(hed  on  this  letter  alone.  The  pri- 
ority of  place  it  claims,  in  all  alphabets,  has  made  it  fo  much  the  objed  of  attendon,  that  philologifts 
(uppofe  the  foundation  of  learning  but  weakly  laid  till  the  natural  and  civil  hiftory  of  the  firft  letter*  be 
fully  fettled. 

'   64.  But  however  deep  have  been  their  refearches  into  the  origin  of  this  letter,  we  find  no  author 
in  our  language  has  hitherto  attempted  to  fetde  the  difputes  that  have  arifen  between  the  natives  of 

England, 
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England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  about  thfe  true  foimd  of  it,  when  called  by  its  name.  Inftcad,  there- 
fore, of  tracing  this  charafter  through  the  circles  of  Gomer,  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  the  myflerious 
Abraxas,  or  the  Irifh  Ogum,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  obviate  a  difficulty  that  frequently  arifes  when  it  is 
pronounced  in  the  Hornbook  :  or,  in  other  words ;  to  enquire  what  is  the  true  name  of  the  firft  letter 
of  the  Engliih  Alphabet.     Whether  we  are  to  fay  A^e^  B,  C;  Ahy  B^C;  or  Awy  By  C. 

65.  And  firft,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider  the  nature  of  a  vowel ;  which  grammarians  are  gene- 
rally agreed  in  defining  to  be  *'  a  fimple  articulate  found,  formed  by  the  impulfe  of  the  voice  by  the 
*^  opening  only  of  the  mouth  in  a  particular  manner."  Now  as  every  vowel  by  iifelf  is  founded  long, 
as  nothing  but  its  jundion  with  a  confo^iant  can  make  it  otherwife,  it  is  natural,  when  pronouncing 
this  vowel  alone,  to  give  it  the  long  open  found,  but  as  th's  long  open  found  is  threefold,  as  heard 
in  face,  father,  and  water ,- a,  queftion  arifes  which  of  ihefe  long  founds  (hall  we  adopt  as  a  common 
name  to  the  whole  fpecies  of  this  letter?-  T^he  Engli(h  make  choice  of  the  a  in  face,  the  Iri(h  of  that  in 
father  J  and  the  Scotch  of  that  in  water.  Each  party  produces  words  where  the  letter  a  is  founded  in 
the  manner  they  contend  for;  but  when  we  demand  why  one  (hould  have  the  preference,  the  contro- 
verfy  is  commonly  at  an  end  ;  any  farther  reafons  are  either  too  remote  or  too  infignificant  to  be  pro- 
duced :  And  indeed,  if  a  diverfity  of  names  to  vowels  did  not  confound  us  in  our  fpelling,  or  declaring 
to  each  other  the  component  letters  of  a  word,  it  would  be  entirely  needlefs  to  enter  into  fo  trifling  a 
queftion  as  the  mere  name  of  a  letter ;  but  when  we  find  ourfelves  unable  to  convey  figns  to  each  other 
on  account  of  this  diverfity  of  names,  and  that  words  themfelves  are  endangered  by  an  improper  utter- 
ance of  their  component  parts,  it  feems  highly  incumbent  on  us  to  attempt  an  uniformity  in  this  point; 
which,  infignificant  as  it  may  feem,  is  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  a"juft  and  regular  pronunciation. 

66.  The  firft  rule  for  naming  a  letter,  when  pronounced  alone,  feems  to  be  this  :  Whatever  found 
we  give  to  a  letter,,  when  terminating  a  fyllable,  the  fame  found  ought  to  be  given  to  it  when  pro- 
nounced alonc7T>ecaufe,  in  both  cafes,  they  have  their  primary,  fimple  found,  uninfluenced  by  a  fuc- 
ceeding  vowel  or  confonant ;  and  therefore,  when  we  pronounce  a  letter  alone,  it  ought  to  have  fuch  a 
found  as  does  not  fuppofe  the  exiflence  of  any  other  letter.  But  wherever  a  terminates  a  fyllable  with 
the  accent  upon  it,  (the  only  ftate  in  which  it  can  be  faid  to  be  pure)  it  has  always  the  Engli(h  found 
of  that  letter.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the  words  fa- 1 her,  ma-Jlery  and  wa-ter ;  and  that 
thefe  are  merely  exceptions,  appears  from  the  uniformity  with  which  the  a  is  pronounced  otherwife  in 
parent y  papaly  taper y  fataly  &c.  The  other  vowels  have  their  names  exaAly  fimilar  to  the  found  they 
have  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  as  the  e  like  that  in  me-grimy  the  i  like  the  i  in  ti-tley  the  0  as  the  (?  in  nobUf 
and  the  u  like  the  u  in  tu-tor.    Thus,  as  it  appears  from  the  general  analogy  of  pronunciation,  tlrnt  the 

.  found  of  the  j,  which  the  Engli(h  adopt,  is  the  only  one  that  does  not  neceflarily  fuppofe  the  cxiftencc 
of  any  other  found ;  it  inevitably  follows  that  theirs  only  is  the  proper  appellation  of  diat  letter. 

67.  But  there  is  another  analogy  by  which  we  may  determine  the  true  found  of  the  vowels  when 
pronounced  fingly,  and  that  is,  the  found  they  have  when  preferved  long  and  open  by  the  final  e^ 
Thus  we  call  the  letter  V  by  the  found  it  has  in  themey  the  letter  /  as  it  founds  in  timey  the  letter  0  as 
heard  in  toney  and  4he  u  as  in  tune ;  and  why  the  letter  a  (hould  not  be  pronounced  as  heard  in  face 
cannot  be  conceived,  as  each  of  the  other  vowels  has,  like-tf,  a  variety  of  other  founds,  as  they  are  united 
with  letters  which,  in  fome  meafure,  alter  their  quality. 

63.  In  confequence  of  entertaining  a  different  idea  of  the  tf,  when  pronounced  in  the  alphabet,  we  fee 
the  natives  of  Ireland  very  prone  to  a  different  pronunciation  of  the  words  where  this  letter  occurs ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  confiftent  with  their  doftrine  of  the  found  of  Cy  that  the  words  parenty  papal, 
taper y  and  fataly  Ihould  be  pronounced  pah-renty  pah-paly  tah-pery  and  fab-tal.  We  find  the  Scotch, 
likcwife,  inclinable  to  the  fame  pronunciation  oia,  when  in  words ,  as  when  alone.  Thus  we  hsaix  Saw- 
tan 
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tan  for  Satan^  fawcred  iox  facred,  and  law-ity  for  laity :  and  this  is  perfedly  confiftent  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  pronounce  the  letter  a,  when  alone  :  there  is  no  medium :  if  this  be  not  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  thefe  words,  the  a  is  certainly  to  be  founded  as  the  Englifh  do  :  for,  whenever  the  Eng- 
lifli  give  the  Italian  found,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  the  a,  except  in  the  words  father  and  majler,  it  is 
always  in  confequence  of  its  jundlion  with  fome  confonant,  which  determines  it  to  that  found ;  as  in 
monofylables  terminating  in  r  ;  as  bar,  car,  far :  but  where  it  is  not  afFefted  by  a  fucceeding  confonant, 
as  in  the  words  parent,  papal,  natal,  fatal,  we  then  hear  it  pronounced  as  the  (lender  Englifli  a,  both  in 
and  out  of  compofition. 

69.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objeded,  that  the  mod  frequent  (hort  found  of  a,  as  heard  in  cat,  rat,  mat, 
carry,  marry,  parry ^  is  the  fhort  found  of  the  Italian  a  in  father,  car,  mar,  par,  and  not  the  (hort  found 
of  the  a  in  carCy  mare,  and  pare  ;  but  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  this  want  of  correfpondence  between  the 
name  of  the  letter,  and  the  moft  frequent  (hort  found,  is  common  to  the  reft  of  the  vowels  :  for  the  0, 
as  heard  in  cot,  not,  rot,  is  not  the  (hort  found  of  the  0  in  coat,  note,  wrote,  but  of  the  a  in  water;  or  of 
the  diphthongs  in  caught,  naught,  and  wrought ;  and  if  we  ought  to  call  the  a,  ah,  becaufe  its  (hort 
found  correfponds  to  ah,  for  the  very  fame  reafon  we  ought  to  call  the  0,  au  ;  and  a  fimilar  alteration 
muft  take  place  with  the  feft  of  the  vowels.  As  therefore,  from  the  variety  of  founds  the  vowels  have, 
k  is  impoflible  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  fometimes  founding  the  letter  one  way  in  a  fyllable,  and 
another  way  in  a  word,  we  muft  either  adopt  the  (imple  long  found  when  we  would  pronounce  the 
letter  alone,  or  invent  new  names  for  every  different  found  in  a  diflferent  word,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
difficulty. 

70.  It  muft  not  be  diflfembled,  however,  that  the  found  of  a,  when  terminating  a  fyllable  not  under 
the  accent,  feems  more  inclined  to  the  Irifti  than  the  Englifti  a,  and  that  the  car  is  lefs  difgufted  with 
the  found  of  Ah-mer-i-cab  than  of  A-mer-i-cay :  but  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  letters  not  under  the 
accent,  inathoufand  inftances,  deviate  from  their  true  found ;  that  the  vowel  a,  like  feveral  other  vowels 
in  a  final  fyllable  not  accented,  has  an  obfcure  found,  bordering  on  u ;  but  if  the  a,  in  this  fituation, 
were  pronounced  ever  fo  diftindtly^  aind  that  this  pronunciation  were  clearly  the  a  in  father,  it  would 
be  nothing  to  the  purpofe :  when  the  a  is  pronounced  alone,  it  may  be  faid,  not  only  to  be  a  letter,  but 
a  diftinft  charaAer,  and  a  noun  fubftantive  ;  and  as  fuch,  has  the  fame  force  as  the  letters  in/an  accented 
fylable.  The  letter  a,  therefore,  as  the  (irft  character  in  the  alphabet,  may  always  be  faid  to  have  the 
accent,  and  ought  to  have  the  fame  long,  open  found,  as  is  given  to  that  letter  when  accented  in  a  fylla- 
ble, and  not  influenced  in  its  found  by  any  preceding  or  fucceeding  confonant. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  if  all  vowels,  when  pronounced  alone,  are  accented  and  long,  if 
fpelling  be  the  pronunciation  of  letters  alone,  (as  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  ourfelves  acquainted 
^ith  the  different  confonants  that  determine  the  found  of  the  vowels  before  they  are  pronounced)  it 
follows,  that  in  fpelling,  or  repeating  the  component  parts  of  a  word,  we  ought  to  give  thofe  parts 
their  Cm  pie  and  uncombined  found  :  but  there  is  no  uncombined  found  of  the  vowel  a,  except  ^he 
llender  found  contended  for,  unlefs  in  the  words  father  and  majier ;  and  therefore,  when  we  repeat 
letters  fingly,  in  order  to  declare  the  found  of  a  word,  we  muft  undoubtedly  give  the  firft  letter  of 
the  alphabet  the  found  we  ever  give  it  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  numerous  clafs  lady,  pa-gan,  ma-fon, 
ba-Jin,  &c. 

7!.  Thus,  after  placing  every  objeftion  in  its  ftrongcft  light,  and  deducing  our  arguments  from  the 
fimpleft  and  cleareft  principles,  this  important  queftion  feems  at  laft  decided  in  favour  of  the  Engli(h ; 
vho,  independent  of  the  arguments  in  their  favour,  may  be  prefumed  to  have  a  natural  rig^t  t)  deter- 
mi'-iC  rhe  name  of  the  letter  in  queftion,  though  it  has  been  fo  often  litigated  by  their  formidable  and 
learned,  though  junior,  relations.     For  though,  in  fome  cafes,  the  natives  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 

C  adhere 
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adhere  rather  more  clofely  to  analogy  than  the  Engliih  themfelves,  yet  in  this  we  fiad  the  Englifli 
pronounce  perfedly  agreeable  to  rule  ;  and,  that  the  flender  pronunciation  of  the  letter  a^  ^s  they  pro- 
nounce it  in  the  alphabet,  is  no  more  than  giving  it  tiut  fimpk  found ♦  it  ever  h^,  wljien  ujncpnncfl:e<J 
widi  vowels  or  confonants  that  alter  its  power. 


72.  A  has  three  long  founds  and  two  flioitones, 

73.  The  firft  found  of  the  firft  letter  in  our  alphabet  is  that  which  among  the  Englifli  is  its  nagaje. 
This  is  what  is  called  by  moft  grammarians  its  flender  found  (35)  ;  we  find  it  in  the  words  ladey  fpade^ 
trade y  &c.  the  final  ^,  though  filent,  almoft  always  lengthening  the  vowel  that  precedes  it.  In  the  diph- 
thong aiy  we  have  exaftly  the  {ame  found  of  tliis  letter,  as  mpainy  gain,  Jlaln,  &c.  and  foctietimes 
in  the^  diphthong  ea,  as  A^<jr,  Jwear,  pear,  &c.  nay,  twice  we  find  it,  contrary  to  every  rule  of  pronun- 
ciation, in  the  words  wher^  and  there,  and  once  in  the  anomalous  diphthong  dp  in  gaol.  It  tJf^&lf 
corncfponds  to  the  found  of  the  French  e  in  the  beginning  of  the  words  etre  and  tete. 

74.  The  long  flender  a  is  generally  prodiaced  by  a  filent  e  at  the  end  of  the  fyllable  ;  vyliich  e  apt 
only  keeps  one  fingle  intervening  coafonant  from  fliortening  the  preceding  vowel,  but  fometimes  two : 
thus  we  find  the  mute  e  makes  of  rag,  rage,  and  keeps  the  a  open  even  in  rartge,  change,  &c.  half 
with  the  mute  e  becomes  hate,  and  the  a  continues  open,  and,  perhaps,  foniewhat  longer  in  baji£,  "wqft^f 
pafie,  &c.  though  it  muft  be  confeflcd  this  feems  the  privilege  only  of  ^ ;  for  the  otl^er  vowels  contraj± 
before  the  fame  aflemblage  of  confonants  in  revenge,  cringe,  plunge ;  and  the  fte  in  our  langTiage  is  pre- 
ceded by  no  other  vowel  but  this.  Every  confonaat  but  n  fliortcos  every  vowel  bta  a.  wbjen  g  an4  e 
Clent  fucceed  ;  as  hllge,  bad^e,  hinge ^fpunge,  &c. 

75.  The  a  has  this  long  flender  found  likewife  when  it  ends  a  fyllable  with  the  accei^t  upon  it. 
Hence  we  may  eflablifli  this  general  rule :  A  has  the  long  op^i  flender  (bund,  when  folla>Med  by  a 
fingle  confonant,  and  e  mute,  as  lade,  made,  fade,  &c.  The  only  exceptions  figem  to  be,  have,  are^gqpe^ 
and  hade^  the  pad  time  to  bid. 

76.  A  has  the  fame  found,  when  ending  an  accented  fyllable,  as  pa-per,  ta-per,  fpec-ta^tor.  The 
only  exceptions  are,  fa-ther^  ma-fter,  waiter. 

77.  As  the  ftiort  found  of  the  long  flender  a  is  not  found  under  the  fame  clurafter,  but  in  the  fliort  e 
(as  may  be  perceived  by  comparing  mate  and  met)  we  proceed  to  delineate  the  fecond  foui^d  of  this 
vowel,  which  is  that  heard  in  father,  and  is  called  by  fome  the  open  found  (34) ;  but  this  can  never 
diftinguifli  it  from  the  deeper  found  of  the  a  in  all^  ball,  &c.  which  is  ftill  more  open  :  by  fome  it  is 
ftylcd  the  middle  found  of  a,  as  between  the  a  in  pak,  and  that  in  walL  It  anfwers  nciarly  to  the 
Italian  a  in  Tofcano,  Romana,  &c.  or  to  the  final  a  in  the  naturalized  Greek  words,  papa  and  mama* 
We  feldom  find  the  long  found  of  this  letterjn  our  language,  except  in  monofyllables  ending  with  r, 
as  far,  tar,  mar,  &c.  and  in  the  word  yi/i&fr. 

"  78.  The  long.found  of  the  middle  or  Italian  a  is  always  found  before  r  in  monofyllables,  as  car,  far, 
mar,  &c.  before  the  liquids  Im ;  whether  the  latter  only  be  pronounced  as  in  pfalm,  or  both,  as  in  pfyl-- 
miji ;  fometimes  before  If,  and  he,  as  calf,  half,  calve,  halve ,  falve,  &c.  and  laftly  before  the  fliarp  afpi- 
rated  dental  th  in  bath,  path,  lath,  &c.  and  in  the  word  father :  this  found  of  the  a  was  formerly  more 
than  at  prefent  found  before  the  nafal  liquid  n,  efpecially  when  fucceeded  by  /  or  c,  as  grant,  dance, 
glance,  lance,  France,  chance ^  prance,  &c. 

79.  The  hiding  confonant  s  was  likewife  a  fign  of  this  found  of  the  a,  whether  doubled,  as  in  glafs, 
grafs,  &c.  or  accompanied  by  /,  as  in  lajl,fafi,  &c.  but  this  pronunciation  of  a  feems  to  have  been  for 
fome  years  advancing  to  the  ftiort  found  of  this  letter,  as  heard  in  haid^  ia«d,  grand,  &c.  ^  ^d  pro- 
nouncing 
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ndundng  tBc  a  ift  after ^  anjwer^  hajkety  plant y  mafty  &c.  as  long  as  in  half,  calf,  &c.  borders  very  clofely 
Oft  Vulgarity  :  it  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  a  before  n  in  monofyllables,  and  at  the  end  of 
>vords,  was  anciently  written  with  u  after  it,  and  fo  probably  pronounced  as  broad  as  the  German  a.  For 
Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  "  many  words  pronounced  with  a  broad,  were  anciently  written  with  au^  as  fault, 
**  mault;  and  we  ftill  write  firult,  vault.  This  was  probably  the  Saxon  found,  for  it  is  yet  retained  in 
**  the  northern  dialefts,  and  in  the  ruftic  pronunciation,  as  maun  for  man,  haund  for  hand"  But  fince 
the  u  has  Vahiftied,  the  /j  has  been  gradually  pronounced  tenderer  and  (horter,  till  now  almoft  every 
vdlige  of  the  ancient  orthography  feems  loft ;  though  the  termination  mand  in  command,  demand,  &c. 
fbrmerly  writteh  commaund,  defnaund,  ftill  retains  the  long  found  inviolably. 

So.  As  the  mute  /ih  calm,  pfalm,  calf,  half,  &c.  feems  to  lengthen  the  found  of  this  letter,  (b  the  ab- 
breviation of  fome  words  by  apdftrophe  feems  to  have  the  feme  efFed.  Thus  whbi,  by  impatience, 
that  grand  corrupter  of  manners,  as  well  as  language,  the  no  is  cut  out  of  the  word  c4nnot,  and  the  two 
lyllables  reduced  to  one,  we  find  the  a  lengthened  to  the  Italian  or  middle  a,  as  cannot,  can*t;  have  not, 
Jban^t;  Jhallnot,Jha'n*t,&cc.  This  is  no  more  than  what  the  Latin  language  is  fubjed  to;  it  being  a 
•Ittiown  rule  in  that  tongue,  thit  when,  by  compofition  or  otherwife,  two  (hort  fyllables  become  one,  that 
fyllable  is  ahnoft  always  long,  as  alius  has  the  penultimate  long  becaufe  it  comes  from  aliius,  and  the 
.  two  vowels  in  the  laft  of  Orpheus  mdke  one  long  fyllaWe,  as  formed  of  Orpheus,  where  they  make  two 
ihort  ones. 

'8 1.  The  fhbrt  found  of  this  middle  or  Italian  a,  which  is  generally  confounded  with  the  (hort  found 

lof  theflfender  a,  is  the  found  of  this  vowel  in  man,  pan,  tan,  mat,  bat,  &c.  we  generally  find  this  found 

•'bfefore  any  tivo  fucceflive  confbnants  bur  thofe  excepted  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  even  when  it  comes 

"before  an  r ;  for  if  this  cbnfbnant'  be  doubled,  in  order  to  produce  another  fyllable,  the  long  found 

*bec6me^fli6rt,  z^mar,  marry;  tar,  tarry;  car,\carry,&cc.  where  we  find  the  monofyllable  has  the  long, 

•*acnd*the  diflyllable  the  fhort  found. 

"^Sz.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  in  adjeftives  deriined  from  fubflantives  ending  in  r:  for  in 
this^afe  the  a  continues  long,  as  in  the  primitive.  Thus  the  a  in'Jlarry,  or  full  of  ftars,  is  as  long  as  in 
*^jr ;  arid  the  a  in  the  adjfeftitre  tarry,  or  befmearcd  with  tar^  is  as  long  as  in  the  fubftantive  tar,  though 
fli6rt  in  the  word  tarry,  to  ftay. 

83.  The  third  long  found  of' a  is  that  which  we  more  immediately  derive  from  our  maternal  language 
*the  SaXon,  bur  which  at  prefenc  we  ufe  lefsthan  any  other :  this  is  the  a  in  fall,  ball,  gall  (33)  :  we  find 

a  correfpondent  found  to  this  a  in  the  diphthongs  au  and  aw ;  as  laud,  law,  faw,  &c.  though  it  muft 
'  here  be  noted,  that  Hve  have  "imlproved  tipon  our  German  parent,  by  giving  a  broader  found  to  this  letter 
in  thcfe  words  dian  the  Germans  themfdves  would  do,  were  they  to  pronounce  them. 

84.  The  long  found  of  the  deep  broa4  German  a  is  produced  by  //  after  it,  as  in  all,  wall,  call;  or 
irideerfby  one  /,  and  any  other  confdnant  befides  the  mute  labials^,  h,  f  and  v,  and  the  fharp  and  flat 
gutturals  c  and  g ;  as  fdlt;  bald;falf€\  &c.  Our  modern  orthogmphy,  which  has  done  its  utmoft  to  per- 
plex pronunciation,  has  made  it  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  every  word  compounded  of  a  monofyllable 
wth  //,  ks  alfo,  atmojl,'ddzonfal,  &cc:  muft  be  pronounced  as  if  the  two  Nvere  ftill  remaining,  notwith- 
flanding  our  word-menders  have  wifely  taken  one  away,  to  the  deftrud:ion  both  of  found  and  etymo- 
't>gy  ;*  For,  as  Mr.  Elphinftonfhrewdly  obferves,  "  Every  reader,  young  and  old,  muft  now  be  fo  faga- 
**  cious  an  analyft  as  to  difcern  at  once  not  only  what  are  compounds  and  what  their  fimples,  but  that 
^^'al  in  compofirion  is  tqtial  to  dli  butof  it ;  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  both  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
**•  not."    Prin.  Eng.  Lang.  vol.  I.  page  60.    See  No.  404. 

85.  The  71/  has  a  peculiar  quality  of  broadening  this  letter,  even  when  prepofitive  :  this  is  always 
the  tflfeft,  except  when  the  vowel  is  cbfed  by  the  fharp  or  flat  guttural  k  or  g,  or  the  (harp  labial  /;  thus 

C  2  wc 
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*we  pronounce  the  a  broad,  though  (hort,  in  wad,  wan,  want,  was,  what,  &€•  and  though  other  letters 
fuffer  the  a  to  alter  its  found  before  //,  when  one  of  thefe  letters  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  latter  fyl- 
lable,  as  tall,  tal-low;  ball,  hal-low;  call,  cal-low,  &c.  yet  we  fee  w  prefcrve  the  found  of  this  vowel 
before  a  (ingle  confonant,  as  wal'low,fwal'low,  &c. 

86.  The  q  including  the  found  of  the  w,  and  being  no  more  than  this  letter  preceded  by  k,  ought, 
according  to  analogy,  to  broaden  every  a  it  goes  before  like  the  w ;  thus  quantity  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  kwontity,  and  quality  fliould  rhyme  with  jollity ;  inftead  of  which  we  frequently 
hear  xhtw  robbed  of  its  rights  in  its  proxy ;  and  quality  fo  pronounced  as  to  rhyme  with  legality :  while 
to  rhyme  quantity,  according  to  this  affefted  mode  of  pronouncing  it,  we  muft  coin  fuch  words  as 
plantity  and  confonaniity.  The  a  in  Equator  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  from  the  preponderancy  of 
another  which  requires  a,  ending  a  fyllable  under  the  accent,  to  have  the  ilender  found  of  that  letter;  to 
which  rule,  father,  mafier,  and  water j,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

87.  Tlie  (hort  found  of  this  broad  a  is  heard  when  it  is  preceded  by  w,  and  fucceeded  by  a  (ingle 
confonant  in  the  fame  fyllable,  as  waUlow,  fwal-low,  &c.  or  by  two  confonants  in  the  fame  fyllable, 
as  want,  zvafi,  wafp,  &c.,  but  when  /  or  r  is  one  of  the  confonants,  the  a  becomes  long,  as  walk, 
fzvarm,  &c. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

88.  But  be(ides  the  long  and  (hort  founds  common  to  all  the  vowels,  there  is  a  certain  tranfient  indif- 
tin(ft  pronunciation  of  fome  of  them,  when  they  are  not  accented,  that  cannot  fo  properly  be  called  ob- 
fcure,  as  imperfeft  :  for  it  feems  to  have  no  more  of  the  found  of  the  vowel  to  which  it  correfponds  than 
what  is  common  to  the  reft ;  that  is,  a  (imple  guttural  tone,  entirely  unmodified  by  the  organs  which 
diftinguilh  the  found  of  one  vowel  from  another,  and  is  really  no  more  than  a  commencement  of  the 
vowel  intended  to  be  pronounced.  When  the  accent  is  not  upon  it,  no  vowel  is  more  apt  to  run  into 
this  imperfed  found  than  the  a;  thus  the  particle  a  before  participles,  in  the  phrafes  j-going,  j-walk- 
ing,  ^-(hooting,  &c.  feems,  fays  Dr.  Lowth,  to  be  the  true  and  genuine  prepofition  on,  a  little  difguifed 
by  familiar  ufe  and  quick  pronunciation :  the  fame  indiftinftnefs,  from  rapidity  and  coincidence  of 
found,  has  confounded  the  pronunciation  of  this  mutilated  prepofition  to  the  ear,  in  the  different 
quedions  what's  6* clock,  when  we  would  know  the  hour,  and  what^s  a  clock,  when  we  would  have  the 
defcription  of  that  liorary  machine  ;  and  if  the  accent  be  kept  ftrongly  on  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  word 
tolerable,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  we  find  fcarcely  any  diflinguilhable  difference  to  the  ear,  if  we  fub- 
ftitute  u  or  0  inftead  of  a  in  the  penultimate  fyllable.  Thus  tolerable^  toleroble,  and  toleruble,  are  exaAly 
the  fame  word  to  the  ear,  if  pronounced  without  premeditation  or  tranfpofing  the  accent,  for  the  real 
purpofe  of  diftinftion. 

89.  There  is  a  corrupt,  but  a  received,  pronunciation  of  this  letter  in  the  words  any,  many,  catchy 
Thames,  where  the  a  founds  like  (hort  e,  as  if  written  enny,  nienny,  ketch,  Terns. 

90.  The  a  goes  into  a  found  approaching  to  (hort  /,  in  the  numerous  termination  in  age,  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  it,  as  cabbage,  village,  courage,  &c.  are  pronounced  nearly  as  if  written  cabbige,  vil- 
lige,  courige,  &c.- 

91.  The  a  in  the  numerous  termination  ate^  when  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  is  pronounced  fome- 
what  differently  in  different  words. ,  If  the  word  be  a  fubftantive,  or  an  adje<5Uve,  the  a  f.ems  to  be 
fliorter  than  when  it  is  a  verb :  thus  a  good  ear  will  difcover  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  this  letter, 
in  delicate  and  dedicate^  in  climate,  primate,  and  ultimate ;  and  calculate,  regulate,  and  /peculate,  where 
we  find  the  nouns  and  adjeftives  have  the  a  conliderably  (horter  than  the  verbs.  Innate,  however, 
preferves  the  a  as  long  as  if  the  accent  were  on  it.     But  the  unaccented  terminations  in  ace,  whether 

nouns 
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nouns  or  verbs,  have  the  a  fo  (hort  and  obfcure  asr  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  the  u  in  us;  thus  palace,  folace, 
menace^  pinnace,  populace,  might,  without  any  great  departure  from  their  common  found,  be  written 
pallus,  /alius,  &c.  while  furnace  almoft  changes  the  a  into  /,  and  might  be  written  furnifs. 

92.  When  the  a  is  preceded  by  the  gutturals,  hard  ^  or  r,  it  is,  in  polite  pronunciation,  foftened 
by  the  intervention  of  a  found  like  e,  fo  that  cardy  cart,  guard,  regard,  are  pronounced  like  ke-ard, 
ie-art,  ghe-ard,  re-ghe-ard.  This  found  of  the  a  is  taken  notice  of  in  Steele's  Grammar,  page  49,  which 
proves  it  is  not  the  offspring  of  the  prefent  day  (160). 

E. 

93.  The  firft  found  of  e  is  that  which  it  has  when  lengthened  by  the  mute  e  final,  as  in  gleie,  theme, 
&c.  or  ending  a  fyllable,  as  fe-cre-tiony  ad-hejim^  &c.  (3^0- 

94.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the  words  where  and  there :  in  which  the  firft  e  is  pronounced 
like  J,  as  if  written  whare,*  thare^  and  the  auxiliary  verb  were  :  where  the  e  has  its  ftiort  found,  as  if 
written  w^rr,  rhyming  with  the  laft' fyllable  o(  prefer.     Ere  (before)  founds  like  air. 

95.  The  (hort  found  of  e  is  that  heard  in  l?edy  fed,  red,  wed,  inc. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

96.  The  e  at  the  end  of  the  monofyllablcs  be^  he,  me,  we,  is  pronounced  like  ^^ ;  as  if  written  bee, 
he,  &c. 

97.  The  firft  e  in  the  poetic  contradions,  e^er  and  w^Vr,  is  pronounced  like  a;  as  if  written  air 
and  nair. 

98.  The  e  in  her  is  pronounced  nearly  like  (hort  u  ;  and  as  we  hear  it  in  the  unaccented  terminations 
(A  writer,  reader,  &c.  where  we  may  obferve  tharthe  r  being  only  a  jar,  and  not  a  definite  and  diftinft 
articulation  like  the  other  confonants,  inftead  of  ftopping  the  vocal  e(flux  of  voice,  lets  it  imperfeftly 
pa(s,  and  fo  corrupts  and  alters  the  true  found  of  the  vowel.  * 

99.  This  vowel,  like  the  reft,  when  it  is  not  fupported  by  accentual  force,  is  apt  to  Hide  into  irregu- 
larity :  thus  faces,  ranges,  praifesj  are  pronounced  as  if  written  faci'z^  rangiz,  praiziz.  Where  we 
may  obferve,  that  though  the  e  goes  into  the  (hort  found  of  /,  it  is  exaftly  that  (bund  which  correfponds 
to  the  long  found  of  e ;  for  the  ^  in  them  is  not  the  true  (hort  found  of  the  firft  e  in  theme,  but  of  the  /  in 
him:  for  if  a  long  found  were  produced  to  correfpond  with  the  e  in  them,  it  would  certainly  be  found 
in  the  a  in  Thame.  By  which  we  may  perceive,  that  neither  the  (lender  a,  nor  the  long  e,  has  a  (liort 
found  in  its  own  family  v^  hich  correfponds  to  the  long  ones. 

100.  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  common  found  of  this  letter  in  the  words  clerk,  ferjeant, 
and  a  few  others,  vvhere  we  find  the  e  pronounced  like  the  a  in  dark  and  margin.  But  this  exception, 
I  imagine,  was,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  the  general  rule  of  founding  this  letter  before  r,  followed  by 
another  confonant.  Thirty  years  ago  ^very  one  pronounced  the  firft  fyllable  oi. merchant  like  the  mono- 
fyllable  »ftfrfy?>,  and  as  it  was  anciently  written  mar  chant.  Service  and  fervant  are  ftill  heard  among  the 
lo .ver  order  of  fpeakers,  as  if  v^  ritten/.ri;/V^  sind/arvant :  and  even  among  the  better  fort,  we  fometimes 
hear,  5/r,  your  farvant ;  though  this  pronunciation  of  the  word  fingly  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  mark 
of  the  lo  eft  vulgarity.  The  proper  names,  Derby  and  Berkeley,  ftill  retain  the  old  found,  as  if  written 
Darby  ^n\  Barkeley:  but  even  thefe,  in  polite  ufa^e,  are  getting  into  the  common  found,  nearly  as  if 
written  Durby  and  Burkeley.  As  this  modern  pronunciation  of  the  e  has  a  tendency  to  Amplify  the 
language  by  lelfening  the  number  of  exceptions,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  indulged. 

101.  This  letter  falls  into  an  irregular  found,  but  ftill  a  found  which  is  its  neareft  relation  in  the 

words. 
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words,  England,  yeSj  and  pretty ,  where  the  e  is  heard  like  fhort  /.    Vulgar  fpeakers  are  guilty  of  the 
fame  irrejgulanty  in  engine j  as  if  written  ingine;  but  this  cannot  be  too  carcflilly  avoided. 

102.  The  vowel  e  before  /and  «  in  a  final  unaccented  fyllable,  by  its  being  fometinies  fupprefled 
^nd  fometimes  not,  forms  one  of  the  moft  puzzling  difficulties  in  pronunciation.  When  any  oT  the 
liquids  precede  tliefe  letters,  the^  is  heard  diftinftly,  as  woollen ^  flannel,  zvomen,  Jyren;  but  when  any  of 
the  other  confonants  come  before  thefe  letters,  the  e  is  fometimes  heard,  as  in  novel,  Judden  ;  and  fome- 
times not,  as  in  fwivel,  raven ^  &c.  As  no  other  rule  can  be  given  for  this  variety  of  pronunciation, 
perhaps  the  bed  way  will  be  to  draw  the  line  between  thofe  words  where  e  is  pronounced,  and  thofe 
where  it  is  not ;  and  this,  by  the  help  of  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  I  am  luckily  enabled  to  do.  In  • 
the  firft  place,  then,  it  may  be  obferved,  the  e  before  /,  in  a  final  unaccented  fyllable,  muft  always  be 
pronounced  diftindly,  except  in  the  following  words :  Jhekel,  weajely  oufel,  Houfel^  (better  written 
nuzzU)  navel,  ravel,  fnivel,  rivel,  drivel,  fhrively  (hovel,  grovel,  hazel,  drazel,  nozel.  Thefe  words  are 
pronounced  as  if  that  e  were  omitted  by  an  apoftrophe,  as  Jhek'l,  weasel,  ous'l,  &c.  or  rather  as  if 
written,  Jheckle,  weazle,  ouzle,  &c.  but  as  thefe  are  the  only  words  of  this  termination  that  are  fo  pro- 
nounced, great  care  muft  be  taken  that  we  do  not  pronounce  travel,  gravel,  rebel,  (the  fubftantive) 
parcel,  chapel,  and  vejfel,  in  the  fame  manner ;  a  fault  to  which  many  are  very  liable. 

103.  £  before  «  in  a  final  unaccented  fyllable,  and  not  preceded  by  a  liquid,  muft  always  be  fup- 
prefled, except  in  the  following  words  :  Judden,  mynchen,  kitchen^  hyphen,  chicken,  ticken,  (better  written 
ticking),  jerken,  a/pen,  platen,  paten,  marten,  latten,  patten,  leaven  or  leven,  floven.  In  thefe  words  the  e 
is  heard  diftinftly,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  which  fupprefles  the  e  in  thefe  fyllables,  when  preceded 
by  a  mute,  as  harden,  heathen,  l^eaven,  as  if  written  harden,  heatFn,  heaven,  &c.  nay,  even  when 
preceded  by  a  liquid  in  the  words  fallen  and  ftolen,  where  the  e  is  fupprefled,  as  if  they  were  written 
falVn  and  ftol% :  garden  and  burden,  therefore,  are  very  analogically  pronounced  garden  and  burden ;  and 
this  pronunciation  ought  the  rather  to  be  indulged,  as  we  always  hear  the  e  fupprefled  in  gardener 
and  burdenjome,  as  if  written  gardener  and  burd^njome. 

104.  Thisdiverfity  in  the  pronunciation  of  thefe  terminations  ought  the  more  carefully  to  be  attended 
to,  as  nothing  is  fo  vulgar  and  childilh  as  to  hear  fwivel  and  heaven  pronounced  with  the  e  diftinftly, 
or  novel  and  chicken  with  the  e  fupprefled.  To  thefe  observations  we  may  add,  that  though  evil  arid 
devil  fupprefs  the  e,  as  if  written  ev'l  and  devU,  yet  that  cavil  and  pencil  preferve  the  found  of  e  dif- 
tindly ;  and  that  Latin  ought  never  to  be  pronounced,  as  it  is  generally  at  fchools,  as  if  written  Lat^n. 

I. 

105.  This  letter  is  a  perfedt  diphthong,  compofed  of  the  found  of  ^  in  father,  and  e  in  he,  pro- 
nounced as  clofely  together  as  poflible.  When  thefe  founds  are  openly  pronounced,  they  produce 
the  familiar  aflfent  ay  ;  which,  by  the  old  Englifti  dramatic  writers,  wasoft:en  exprefled  by  /.  This  found 
is  heard  when  the  letter  is  lengthened  by  final  e,  as  time,  /^/«^,  or  ending  a  fyllable  with  the  accent  upon 
it,  as  ti'tle,  di-al,  and  fometimes  when  the  accent  is  not  upon  ii,  as  Ldolatry,  I  dea,  &c. 

106.  There  is  one  inftance  where  tliis  letter,  though  fucceeded  by  final  e,  does  not  go  into  the  broad 
Englifli  found  like  the  noun  eye,  but  into  the  flender  foreign  found  like  e.  This  is  in  the  word  Jhirey 
pronounced  as  if  written  Jheer,  both  when  fingle,  as  a  knight  of  the  Jhir^ ;  or  in  compofition,  as  in  Jstot- 
tinghamjhire,  Leicejierjhire,  &c.  This  is  the  found  Dr.  Lowth  gives  it  in  his  Grammar,  page  4  ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  fimple  Jhire  acquired  this  flender  found  from  its  tendency  to  becotnc 
flender  in  the  compounds,  where  it  is  at  a  diftance  from  the  accent,  and  where  all  the  vowels -have  a 
natural  tendency  to  become  fliort  and  obfcure. 

107.  The  ftiort  found  of  this  letter  is  heard  in  him,  thin,  &c.  and  when  ending  an  unaccented  fyllable, 

as 
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as  V4fn'i-ty,  quaUi-ty^  &c.  where^  though  it  cannot  be  properly  faid  to  be  (hort,  as  it  is  not  clofed  by  a 
confonant^  yet  it  has  but  half  ifs  diphthongal  found.  This  found  is  the  found  of  ^,  the  laft  letter  of  the 
diphthong  that  forms  the  long  /;  and  it  is  not  a  litde  furprifing  that  Dr.  Jphnfon  ftiould  fay  that  xSb 
(hort  i  was  a  found  wholely  different  from  the  long  one. 

108.  When  this  letter  isfucceeded  by  r,  and  another  confonant  not  in  a  final  fyllable,  it  has  exaftly 
the  found  of  e  in  vermin^  vernal^  &c.  as  virtue ^  virgin^  &c.  which  approaches  to  the  found  of  (hort  u ; 
but  when  it  comes  before  r,  followed  by  another  confonant  in  a  final  fyllable,  it  acquires  the  found  of  u 
exaftly  ;  as  birdy  dirt,  Jhirt^  fquirtj  &c.  Mirth j  birth y  and  firm,  are  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule ; 
^here  i  is  pronounced  like  r,  and  as  if  the  words  were  written,  merth,  berth ,  and  ferm. 

109.  The  letter  r,  in  this  cafe,  feems  to  have  the  fame  influence  on  this  vowel,  as  it  evidendy  has  on 
a  and  0.  When  thefe  vowels  come  before  double  r,  or  fingle  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  arable,  carry, 
marry,  orator j  horrid,  forage^  &c.  they  are  confiderably  (horter  than  when  the  r  is  the  final  letter  of  the 
vord,  or  when  it  is  fucceeded  by  ^another  confonant,  as  in  arbour,  car,  mar,  or,  nor,  for.  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  /,  coming  before  either  double  r,  or  fingle  n,  followed  by  a  vowel,  preferves  its  pure, 
Ihprt  found,  as  in  irritate ,  confpiracyy  &c.  but  when  r  is  followed  by  another  confonant,  or  is  a  final 
letter  pf  a  word  with  the  accent  upon  it,  the  i  goes  into  a  deeper  and  broader  found,  equivalent  to  Iho^t 
<,  as  heard  in  virgin,  virtue,  &c.  So  fir,  a  tree,  is  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  firft  fyllable  of  ferment, 
thpugh  often  corruptly  pronounced  like ///r,  a  fkin.  Sir  and  fiir  are  exadlly  pronounced  as  if  written 
Sur  zxidifiur. 

no.  The  found  of  /,  in  this  fituation,  ought  to  be  the  more  carefully  attended  to,  as  letting  it  f^ll 
into  the  found  of  u,  where  it  (hould  have  the  found  of  ^^,  has  a  groffnefs  in  it  approaching  to  vulgarity. 
A  want  of  attention  to  the  different  found  of  this  letter,  \yhen  followed  by  r,  fucceeded  by  a  yowel,» 
and  when  followed  by  the  fame  letter,  fucceeded  by  a  confonant,  has  betrayed  Mr.  Sheridan  into  the 
inaccuracy  of  pronouncing  the  i  in  the  word  virulent,  and  its  compounds,  like  the  fame  letter  in  virgin 
ajid  virtue :  a  fault  which  the  dulleft  ear  may  detedt. 

III.  There  is  an  irregular  pronunciation  of  this  letter,  which  has  gready  multiplied  within  thefe  few 
y^ars,  and  th^t  is,  the  flender  found  heard  in  ee.  This  found  is  chiefly  found  in  words  derived  from  t;hc 
French  and  Italian  languages ;  and  we  think  we  (how  our  breeding  by  a  knowledge  of  thofe  tongues, 
and  ^  ignorance  of  our  own  *.  When  Lord  Chefterfield  wrote  his  letters  tcrhis  fon,  the  word  oblige 
w^,  by  xnany  polite  fpeakers,  pronounced  as  if  written  obleege,  to  give  a  hint  of  their  knowledge  9f  the 
Fiwch  language ;  nay.  Pope  had  rhymed  it  to  this  found : 

Dreading  cv*n  fools,  by  flatterers  hefie^d^ 
And  fo  obliging^  that  he  ne'er  ohll^d.       \ 

But  it  was  fo  far  from  havit^g  generally  obtained,  that  Lord  Chefterfield  ftridlly  enjoins  his  fon  to  avo\d 
this  prpnunciation  ai  affefted.  In  a  few  years,  however,  it  became  fo  general,  that  none  but  the  loweft 
vulgar  ever  pronounced  it  in  the  Englifh  manner  ;  but  upon  the  publication  of  this  nobleman's  letters, 
which  was  about  twenty  years  after  he  wrote  them,  his  authority  has  had  fo  much  influence  with  the 
polite  world  as  to  bid  fair  for  reftoring  the  f,  in  this  word,  to  its  original  rights ;  and  we  not  unfre- 
qucntly  hear  it  now  pronqunced  with  the  broad  Englifti  /,  in  thofe  circles  where,  a  few  years  ago,  it 
wpqld  J^vc  been  ftn  ipf^Uible  mark  of  vulgarity. 

*  Report  of  fafliions  in  proud  Italy, 
Wbofe  manners  dill  our  tardy  apifli  nation 
Limps  after,  in  bafe  awkward  imitation.  Shakespeare,  Richaed  II. 

112.  The 
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112.  The  words  that  have  preferved  the  foreign  found  of  /,  like  ee^  are  the  following  :  jimbergrisy 
verdegris,  antique^  beeaficoy  bombqfinj  brqfil,  capivi,  capuchin,  colbertine,  chtoppine,  caprice ,  chagrirty  che- 
vaux  de  frifCy  critique  (for  criticifin),  fefiuciney  gabardine y  haberdine,  fordiney  rugine,  trephine ,  quarantine y 
routine y  fafcinCy  fatigue,  intrigue y  glacisy  invalidy  machine y  magaziney  marine,  palanquin,  pique y  police,  profile y 
recitative,  ferpigOy  vertigo y  tabouriney  tambourine y  terrene y  tontine y  uttramarine.  In  all  thefe  words,  if  for  the 
laft  /  we  fubflitute  ee^  we  fliall  have  the  true  pronunciation.  In  fignior  the  firft  /  is  thus  pronounced. 
Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  vertigo  and  ferpigo,  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  and  the  i  long,  as 
in  tie  and  pie.  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  thefe  words  the  fame  accent,  but  founds  the  /,  as  ^  in  tea  and  pea. 
The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  preferable  pronunciation.  But  if  the  Englilh  ear  were  unbiafled 
by  the  long  /  in  Latin,  which  fixes  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  and  could  free  itfelf  from  the  flavifli 
imitation  of  the  French  and  Italians,  there  is  little  doubt  but  thefe  words  would  have  the  accent  on  the 
firft  fyllable,  and  the  /  pronounced  regularly  like  the  (hort  e,  as  in  Indigo  and  Poi'tico. 

113.  There  is  a  remarkable  alteration  in  the  found  of  this  vowel,  in  certain  fituations,  where  it  changes 
to  a  found  equivalent  to  initial  y.  The  fituaiion  that  occafions  this  change  is,  when  the  /  precedes  ano- 
ther vo<vel  in  an  unaccented  fyllable,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  of  the  dentals  :  thus  we  hear  iary  in 
mil'iary,  bil-iafyy  &c.  pronounced  as  if  written  mil-yary,  bilyary,  &c.  Aftn-ion  and  pin-iony  as  if  written 
min-yon  2.nd  pin-yon.  In  thefe  words  the  i  is  fo  totally  altered  toyy  that  pronouncing  the  ia  and  to  in 
feparate  fyllables  would  be  an  error  the  moft  palpable ;  but  where  the  other  liquids  or  mutes  precede  the 
/  in  this  fituation,  the  coalition  is  not  fo  neceffary :  for  though  the  two  latter  fyllables  of  convivialy 
participial,  &c.  are  extremely  prone  to  unite  into  one,  they  may,  however,  be  feparared,  provided  the 
feparation  be  not  too  diftant. 

1 14.  But  the  found  of  the  /,  the  moft  difEcult  to  reduce  to  rule,  is,  when  it  ends  a  fyllable,  immedi- 
ately before  the  accent.  When  either  the  primary  or  fecondary  accent  is  on  this  letter,  it  is  invariably- 
pronounced  either  as  the  long  i  in  titky  the  (hort  /  in  tittky  or  the  French  /  in  magazine ;  and  when  it 
ends  a  fyllable  after  the  accent,  it  is  always  founded  like  e,  d^fen-fi-ble,  ra-ti-fy,  &c.  But  when  it  ends  a 
fyllable,  immediately  before  the  accent,  it  is  fometimes  pronounced  long,  as  in  vi-ta-li-ty,  where  the  firft: 
fyllable  is  exaftly  like  the  firft  ofvi-al ;  and  fometiipes  fliort,  as  in  di-gefty  where  the  /  is  pronounced  as 
if  the  word  were  written  de-gejl. 

The  found  of  the  /,  in  this  fituation,  is^fo  little  reducible  to  rule,  that  none  of  our  writers  on  the  fubjedt 
have  attempted  it ;  and  the  only  method  to  give  fome  idea  of  it,  feems  to  be  the  very  laborious  one 
of  claffing  fuch  words  together  as  have  the  /  pronounced  in  the  fame  manner,  and  obferving  the  different 
combinations  of  other  letters  that  may  poflibly  be  the  caufe  of  the  different  founds  of  this. 

1 1  g.  In  the  firft  place,  where  the  /  is  the  only  letter  in  the  firft  fyllable,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  fecond, 
the  vowel  has  its  long  diphthongal  found,  as  in  idea,  identity,  idolatry,  idoneouSy  ira/cible,  ironical,  ifo/eles, 
itineranty  itinerary,  iota.     Imngine  and  its  compounds  feem  the  only  exceptions. 

116.  When  /  ends  the  firft  fyllable,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  fecond,  conimencing  with  a  vowel, 
it  generally  preferves  its  diphthongal  founds.  Thus  in  di-ameter,  di-urnal,  &c.  the  firft  fyllable  is  equi- 
val  nt  to  the  verb  to  die.^  A  corru[>t,  foreign  manner  of  pronouncing  thefe  words  may  fometimes  mince 
the  /  into  e,  as  if  the  words  were  written  de-ameter,  deurnal,  &c. ;  but  this  is  difgufting  to  every  juft 
Englifti  car,  and  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  analogy.  Befides,  the  vowel  that  ends,  and  the  vov\cl 
that  begins  a  fyllable,  are,  by  pronouncing  the  /  long,  kept  more  diftindt,  and  not  fuffered  to  coalcfce, 
as  they  are  apt  to  do  if  /  has  its  flender  found.*  This  pronenefs  of  the  ^,  which  is  exaftly  the  flender 
found  of  /  to  coalesce  ^Nith  the  fucceeding  vowel,  has  produced  fuch  monfters  in  pronunciation  as  jpg- 
graphy  and  jommetry  for  geography  and  geometry  ;  and  jorgics  for  georgics.  The  latter  of  thefe  words  is 
fixed  in  this  abfurd  pronunciation  without  remedy ;  but  the  two  former  feem  recovering  their  riglu  to 
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four  fyllables ;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  it,  by  fpelliog  them  with 
three.  Hence  we  may  obferve,  that  thofe  who  wilh  to  pronounce  ccwredly,  and  according  to  analogy, 
ought  to  pronounce  the  firft  fyllable  of  buography^  as  the  verb  to  buy,  and  not  as  if  written  be-ography. 
iiy.  When  i  ends  an  initial  fyllable  without  the  accent,  and  the  fucceeding  fyllable  begins  with  a 
confonant,  the  /  is  generally  flender,  as  if  written  e.  But  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  fo  numerous, 
that  nothing  but  a  catalogue  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  date  of  pronunciation  in  this  point. 

118.  When  the  prepofitive  bi,  derived  from  bis,  twice,  ends  a  fyllable  immediately  before  the  accent, 
the  i  is  long,  in  order  to  convey  more  predfdy  the  fpecific  meaning  of  the  fyllable.  Thus  bucapfular^ 
hi'^lpitaly  bi-eipitouSj  bi-comousy  bi-corporalj  bi-dental,  bufarious,  bi-furcated,  bi-linguous,  bi-nocular^ 
bi-pennatedy  bi-petalouSy  bi-quadraiCj  have  the  1  long. 

119.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  words  beginning  with  /ri,  having  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable. 
Thus  tri'bunal,  tri-carporaly  tri-chotomyy  tri-gintals,  have  the  i  ending  the  firft  fyllable  long,  as  in  tri-al. 
To  this  dafs  ought  to  be  added,  di-petalous^  and  di-Umma,  though  the  1  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  laft 
word  is  almoft  always  pronoimced  like  e,  and  as  if  written  de-lemma.  And  hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  verb  to  bi-feElj  and  the  noun  bi-feSlion,  ought  to  have  the  /  at  the  end  of  the  firft  fyllable,  pro- 
nounced like  buy,  though  otherwife  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

1 20.  When  the  firft  fyllable  is  chi,  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond,  the  i  is  generally  long,  as  chi- 
Tdgrical,  cbi-rurgicy  cbi-rurgeon,  cbi-rographiji,  cbi-rographer,  cbi-rograpby.  Chi-mera  and  cb turner ical 
have  the  /  moft  fi:«quently  Ihort ;  though  otherwife  marked  by  Sheridan  and  Kenrick ;  and,  indeed,  the 
ihort  found  feems  now  eftablifhed.  Cbicane  and  cbicanety,  fi-om  the  French,  have  the  i  always  (hort ; 
or  more  properly  flender. 

121.  Ci  before  the  accent  has  the  1  generally  (hort,  as  ci-viUan,  ci-vtlityy  and,  I  think,  ci4tcious  and 
£t-nerulenty  though  otherwife  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan.     Ci-barious  and  d-tation  have  the  i  long. 

122.  Cli  before  the  accent  has  the  /  long,  as  cli-ma£ter. 

123.  Cri  before  the  accent  has  the  /  generally  long,  as  cri-nigerous^  cri-ierion;  though  we  (bmetimes 
hear  the  latter  as  if  written  cre-terion,  but  I  think  improperly. 

124.  Di  before  the  accented  fyllable,  beginning  with  a  confonant,  has  the  i  almoft  always  (hort ; 
as  digefty  digejliony  digrefs,  dtgreffiotiy  dilute^  dilution^  diluvianj  dimenjiony  dimenfivey  dimidiationj  dminijhy 
diminutive,  diploma,  direfl,  direStion,  diverfify,  diverfification,  diverjiotty  diverjityy  divert,  divertijement , 
divertive,  divejl,  divejiure,  divide,  dividable,  dividant,  divine,  divinity,  divijible,  divijibility,  divorce^ 
divulge.  To  thefe,  I  think,  may  be  added,  dicacity,  didaSic,  dilacerate,  di  laceration,  dilamate,  dilapi^ 
dation,  dilate,  dilatable,  dilatahiliiy,  dileSlion,  dilucid,  dilucidate,  dilucidation,  dinetical,  dinumeration,  di- 
verge,  divergent,  divan  ;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  firft  /  in  all  thefe  words  long ;  fome  of 
them  may  undoubtedly  be  pKonounced  either  way ;  but  why  he  (hould  make  the  i  in  diploma  long  is 
unaccountable.  Diarejis  and  dioptrics  have  the  /  long,  according  to  the  general  rule  (116),  though  the 
laft  is  abfurdly  made  (hort  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  the  diphthong  is  made  long  in  the  firft  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan, contrary  to  one  of  the  moft  prevailing  idioms  in  pronunciation ;  which  is,  the  (hortening  power 
of  the  antepenultimate  accent.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that  the  diphthong  muft  be  always  long,  fince 
Oe/area  has  the  ^  always  (hort. 

1 25.  The  long  /,  in  words  of  this  form,  feems  confined  to  the  following  :  Digladiation,  dijudication, 
dinumeration,  divaricate,  direption,  diruption.  Both  John(bn  and  Sheridan,  in  my  opinion,  place  the 
accent  of  the  word  didafcalic  improperly  upon  the  fecond  fyllable ;  it  (hould  feem  more  agreeable  to 
analogy  to  clafs  it  with  the  numerous  terminations  in  /V,  and  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  fyl- 
lable ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  i  in  the  firft  will  be  fliortened  by  the  fecondary  accent,  and  the  fyllable 
pronounced  like  did.    The  firft  i  in  dimijfory,  marked  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  with  the  accent  on 
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the  fecond  fyllablc,  contrary  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  arc  equally  erroneous.    The  accent  ought  to  be  on  the 
firft  fyllablC)  and  the  i  (hort,  as  in  the  adjedive  dim. 

126.  Ft  before  the  accent  ought  always  to  be  (hort :  this  is  the  found  we  generally  give  to  the  i  in  the 
firft  fyllable  oi  fi-delity;  and  why  we  fliould  give  the  long  found  to  the  1  in  fiducial  and  fiduciary j  as 
marked  by  Mr^  Sheridan,  I  know  not :  he  is  certainly  erroneous,  in  marking  the  firft  1  in  frigidity 
long,  and  equally  fo  in  placing  the  accent  upon  the  laft  fyllable  oi  finite.  Finance  has  the  i  (hort 
univerfally. 

127.  Gigantic  has  the  /  in  the  firft  fyllable  alWays  long. 

128.  Li  has, the  i  generi^Uy  long,  as  li-bationy  li-brariany  li-bration^  li-centiouSy  li-potbymy,  li-quefcenty 
li-thogrdphy^  li-thotomy.  Litigious  has  the  /  in  the  firft  fyllable  always  (hort.  The  fame  may  be  obfervcd 
of  libidinous f  though  otherwife  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

129.  Mi  has  the  /  generally  (hort,  as  in  militia^  mimographer,  minacious,  minacity,  miraculous;  though 
the  four  laft  are  marked  with  the  long  /  by  Mr.  Sheridan;  and  what  is  ftill  more  (bange,  he  marks  the  i 
which  has  the  accent  on  it  long  in  minatory ;  though  the  fame  word,  in  the  compound  comminatory^ 
where  the  /  is  always  (hort,  might  have  (hewn  him  his  error.  The  word  mimetic,  which,  though  in 
very  good  ufe,  is  neither  in  Johnfon  nor  Sheridan,  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  firft  i  (hort,  as  if 
written  mi-metic.    The  1  is  generally  long  in  micrometer,  micrography,  and  migration. 

1 30.  ^i  has  the  /  long  in  nigre/cent.  The  firft  in  nigrification,  though  marked  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
is  (hortened  by  the  fecondary  accent,  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  divided  into  nig-ri-fi-cation. 

131.  Phi  has  the  /  generally  (hort,  as  in  philanthrophy,  philippic,  philofopher,  philo/ophy,  philofophize ; 
to  which  we  may  certainly  add,  philologer,  philologifi,  philology,  philological,  notwithftanding  Mr.  She- 
ridan has  marked  the  i  in  thefe  words  long. 

132.  Pi  has  the  /  generally  (hort,  as  pilafter,  pituitous.  Piafter  and  piazza,  being  Italian  words, 
have  the  /  (hort  before  the  vowel,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  words  of  this  form  (116),  where  the  i  is 

.long,  as  in  pi-acular,  pri-crity,  &c.  Piratical  has  the  i  marked  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  (hort  by  Dr. 
Kenrick.  The  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreeable  both  to  cuftom  and  analogy,  as  the  found  of 
the  /  before  the  accent  is  often  determined  by  the  found  of  that  letter  in  the  pi:imitive  word. 

133.  Pri  has  the  /  generally  long,  as  m  primeval,  primevous,  primitial,  primero,  prtmogeneal,  primo- 
geniture, primordial,  privado,  privation  ;  but  privative,  and  its  derivatives,  with  the  accent  on  the  /,  feem 
very  properly  marked  with  the  /  (hort  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  thefe  words  have  the  antepenultimate  and 
preantepenultimate  accent,  which  has  generally  a  (hortening  power,  as  in  privilege,  primitive,  pre- 
valency,  &c. 

134.  Ri  has  the  /  (hort^  as  in  ridiculous.  Rigidity*  is  marked  with  the  i  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
(hort  by  Dr.  Kenrick  :  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  right.  Rivality  has  the  /  long  in  the  firft  fyllable,  in 
compliment  to  rival,  as  piratical  has  the  /  long,  becaufe  derived  from  pirate. 

135.  Si  has  the  i  generally  (hort,  2ls  fimilitude,  firiafis,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  (hort  in  filicious^ 
(better  written  cilicious,)  though  marked  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Simultaneous  having  the  fecondary 
accentx)n  the  firft  fyllable,  does  not  come  under  this  head,  but  retains  the  i  long,  notwithftanding  the 
(hortening  power  of  the  accent  it  is  under. 

136.  T/  has  the  /  (hort,  as  in  timidity. 

137.  TV/  has  the  i  long,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  bi,  which  fee. 

138.  Vi  has  the  i  fo  unfettled  as  to  puzzle  the  corredeft  fpeakers.  The  i  is  generally  long  in 
vicarious,  notwithftanding  the  (hort  /  in  vicar.  It  is  long  in  vibration,  from  its  relation  to  vibrate. 
Vitality  has  the  i  long,  like  vital.  In  vivificate  and  viviparous,  the  firft  /  is  long,  to  avoid  a  too  great 
famencfs  with  the  fecond.    Fivaceous  and  vivacity  have  the  firft  i  almoft  as  often  long  as  (hort  j  but 
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the  (hort  found  fecms  Icfs  formal  and  moft  agreeable  to  polite  ufage.  Vicinity^  vicinal,  vicijtude,  vitu- 
peratey  vimineouSy  and  virago,  feem  to  prefer  the  fhort  i,  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  three  laft 
words  with  the  firft  vow.el  long.  ^' 

139.  The  fame  diverfity  and  uncertainty  in  the  found  of  this  letter  feem  to  reign  in  thofe  final 
unaccented  fyllables  which  are  terminated  with  the  mute  e.  Perhaps  the  beft  way  to  give  fome  tolerable 
idea  of  the  analogy  of  the  language  in  this  point,  will  be,  td  (how  the  general  nile,  and  mark  the 
exceptions ;  though  thefe  are  fometimes  fo  numerous  as  to  make  us  doubt  of  the  rule  itfelf ;  in  which 
cafe,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  give  a  catalogue  of  both. 

140.  There  is,  however,  one  rule  of  very  great  extent,  in  words  of  this  termination,  which  have 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate  fyllable,  and  that  is,  that  the  i  in  the  final  fyllable  of  thefe  words  is 
flioTt.  Thus  /ervikf  bojliky  refpite,  depofite,  &c.  are  pronounced  as  if  written  y?r^;//,  hoftily  rejpity. 
iepofity  &c.  The  only  exceptions  in  this  numerous  clafs  of  words  feem  to  be  the  following :  B^ile, 
idiUy  empire,  umpire,  feline,  archives ;  the  nouns,  confine  and  Jupine :  faline  and  contrite  have  fometimes 
the  accent  on  the  firft,  and  fometimes  on  the  laft  fyllable ;  but  in  either  cafe  the  i  is  long,  ^agmire 
and  pi/mire  have  the  /  long  alfo  ;  likewife,  has  the  /  long,  but  otherwife,  has  it  more  fi-equently  (hort. 
Myrrbine,  vulpine,  and  gentile,  though  marked  with  the  i  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  ought,  in  my  opinion, 

-to  conform  to  the  general  rule,  and  be  pronounced  with  the  /  (hort :  for  the  quantity  of  this  vowel 
fcems,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of  that  which  precedes  it :  if  the  preceding 
vowel  is  long,  this  is  generally  long  likewife,  and  inverfely. 

141.  But  when  the  accent  is  on  the  laft  fyllable  but  two  in  words  of  this  termination,  the  length  of 
the  vowel  is  not  fo  eafily  afcertained. 

142.  Thofe  ending  in  ice  have  the  i  (hort,  txcept  facrifice  and  cockatrice. 

143.  Thofe  ending  in  ide  have  the  i  long,  notwithftanding  we  fometimes  hear  fuicide  abfurdiy  pro- 
nounced, as  if  written  fuicid. 

144.  Thofe  ending  in  ife  have  the  /  long,  except  boufewife,  pronounced  huzzwiff,  according  to  the 
general  rule,  notwithftanding  the  /  in  wife  is  always  long.  Midwife  is  fometimes  (hortened  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  vulgar ;  and  fe^nnight,  for /evennight,  is  gone  irrecoverably  into  the  fame  analogy;  though 
fortnight ,  for  fourteennigbt ,  is  more  frequently  pronounced  with  the  /  long  than  (hort. 

145.  Thofe  ending  in  He  have  the  /  (hort,  except  reconcile,  chamomile,  efiipile.  '  Juvenile,  mercantile, 
and  puerile,  have  the  /  long  in  Sheridan's  Dictionary,  and  (hort  in  Kenrick's.  In  my  opinion  the  latter 
is  the  much  more  prevalent  and  polite  pronunciation ;  but  infantile,  though  pronounceable  both  ways, 
feem  inclinable  to  lengthen  the  /  in  the  laft  fyllable*  ,  * 

146.  In  the  termination  ime,  pantomime  has  the  i  long,  rhyming  with  time ;  ajid  maritime  has  the  i 
fhort,  as  if  written  maritim.  s 

147.  Words  in  ine,  that  have  the  accent  higher  than  the  fccond  fyllable,  have  ilie  quantity  of  i  fo 
uncertain,  that  the  only  method  to  give  an  idea  of  it  will  be  to  exhibit  a  catalogue  of  words  where  it  is 
pronounced  differendy. 

148.  But  firft  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fee  the  different  founds  given  tothis  letter  in  the  fame  words 
by  different  writers  on  this  fubjedt : 


Long 


{ 


Sheridan 

Keniick 

Sheridan 

Kenrick 

Columbine 
Saccharine 
Saturnine 

Short  * 

Columbine 
Saccharine 
.  Saturnine 

cu^^   5  Metalline 
bhort  i   ^    „  ,. 
C   Cryftaltne 

Long      Uterine 

Long  \  ^*<'^*'^ 
^  IChTyftallint 

Short      Uterine 
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149.  In  thefe  words,  I  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  Mr.  Sheridan  the  beft  guide,  except  in  the  word 
metalline.  The  general  aile  inclines  evidently  to  the  long  /,  which,  in  doubtful  cafes,  ought  always  to 
be  followed  ;  and  for  which  reafon  I  (hall  enumerate  thofe  words  firft  where  I  judge  the  1  ought  to  be 
pronounced  long.  Canabine,  carabine,  columbine^  Jacobine,  concubine,  mufcadine,  incarnadine,  relandine, 
alntMndine,  fecundine,  amygdaline,  cryjialline,  vituline,  calamine,  qfinine,  faturnine,  faccharine,  adultefine, 
viperine,  uterine,  lamentine,  armetitine,  ferpentine,  turpentine,  vefpertine,  belluine,  porcupine,  countermine, 
leonine,  fapphirine,  and,  1  think,  metalline. 

150.  The  words  of  this  termination,  where  the  /  is  (hort,  are  the  following :  Medicine,  difcipline, 
mafculine,  jejfamine,  feminine,  heroine,  neSlarine,  libertine,  genuine,  hyaline.  To  thefe,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  added,  alkaline,  aquiline,  coralline,  brigantine,  eglantine :  and  tb  this  pronunciation  of  the  /,  the 
proper  names,  Valentine  and  Conjantine,  feem  ftrongly  to  incline. 

1 51.  The  only  words  ending  in  ire,  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  fyllable,  is  acrofpire :  and 
in  this  the  /  is  long  ;  the  laft  fyllable  founding  like  xhcjjf>ire  of  a  church. 

152.  Words  ending  in  i/e  have  the  i  (hort,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  laft  fyllable  but  one,  except 
the  compounds  ending  in  zvife,  as  likewife,  lengthwife,  &c.  but  even  among  thefe  words  we  fometimes 
hear  otherwife  pronounced  otherwiz,  as  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  but,  I  think,  improperly. 

153.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  laft  fyllable  but  two  in  thefe  words,  they  are  invariably  pronounced 
with  the  /  long,  as  criticife,  equalife. 

1 54.  In  the  termination  tte,  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  the  /  is  always  long,  as  requite.  .When  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  laft  fyllable  but  one,  it  is  always  (hort,  as  rejpite ;  pronounced  as  if  written  re/pit,  except 
contrite ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  laft  fyllable  but  two,  the  i  is  generally  long  2  the  exceptions, 
however,  are  fo  many,  that  a  catalogue  of  both  will  be  the  beft  rule. 

155.  The  i  is  long  in  expedite,  recondite,  incondite,  hermaptmodite,  carmelite,  theodolite,  cof-mopolife, 
chryfolite,  bedlamite,  eremite,  aconite,  margarite,  marcafite,  parafite,  appetite,  bipartite,  tripartite,  convertite, 
anchorite,  pituite,  Jatellite.  As  the  word  (lands  in  Kenrick's  Didionary  fa-telUt,  having  the  /  (hort, 
and  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  it  is  doubly  wrong. 

156.  The  i  is  Ihort  in  definite,  indefinite,  infinite,  hypocrite,  favourite,  requifite,  pre-requifite,  perquiftte, 
exquifite,  appofite,  and  oppofite.  Heteroclite  has  the  i  long  in  Sheridan,  but  (hort  inKenrick,  The  latter 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beft  pronunciation  ;  but  ite,  in  what  may  be  called  a  Gentile  termination,  has 
the  i  always  long,  as  in  Hivite,  Samnite,  cofmopolite,  &c. 

157.  The  termination  ive,  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  is  always  long,  as  in  hive,  except  in  the  two 
verbs,  give,  live,  and  their  compounds,  giving,  living,  &c. ;  for  the  adjefkivc  live,  as  a  live  animal,  has 
the  /  long,  and  rhymes  with^r/w  .•  fo  has  the  adjeftive  and  adverb,  lively  and  livelily:  the  noun  live^ 
lihood  follows  the  fame  analogy ;  but  the  adjeftive  live-long,  as  the  live-long  day,  has  the  i  (hort,  as  m 
the  verb. 

158.  AH  the  other  adjeftives  and  fubftantives  of  this  termination,  when  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  have 
the  i  invariably  ftiort,  as  offenfive,  defenfive,  &c.  The  /  in  falique  is  (hort,  as  if  written  fallick,  but  long 
in  oblique,  rhyming  with  pike,  ftrike,  &c. ;  while  the  1  in  antique  has  the  i  long  and  (lender,  and  rhymes 
with  fpeak.  Dr.  Kenrick  has  obleek  for  oblique,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  oblike.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion^ 
right. 

1 59.  All  the  terminations  in  ize  have  the  /  long,  except  to  endenize  and  to  enfranchife ;  which,  hav- 
ing the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  follow  die  general  rule,  and  haye  the  i  (hort,  pronounced  as  in  the 
verb  is  (140.) 

Thus  we  fee  how  little  regularity  there  is  in  the  found  of  this  letter,  when  it  is  not  under  the 
accent,  and,  when  cuftom  will  permit,  how  careful  wc  ought  to  be  to  preferve  the  leaft  trace  of  analogy, 

that. 
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that,  ^^  confiifion  may  not  be  worfc  confounded/'  The  Iketch  that  has  been  juft  given  may,  perhaps, 
afford  fomcthing  like  a  clew  to  direft  us  in  this  labyrinth,  and  it  is  hoped.it  will  enable  the  judicious 
fpeaker  to  pronounce  with  more  certainty  and  decifion. 

1 60.  It  was  remarked  under  the  vowel  J,  that  when  a  hard  g  or  e  preceded  that  vowel,  a  found  like  e 
interpofed,  the  better  to  unite  the  letters,  and  foften  the  found  of  the  confonant.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  of  the  letter  /.  When  this  vowel  is  preceded  by  hard  g  or  ky  which  is  but  another  form  for 
hard  r,  it  is  pronounced  as  if  an  ^  were  inferred  between  the  confonant  and  the  vowel.  Thus 7^,  i/W, 
guide,  guifcy  difguifej  guile,  beguile,  mankind,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  75^<f-^,  ke-ind,  gue-ife,  difgue-i/e, 
gue-ile,  begue-ile,  manke-ind.  At  firft  fight  we  are  furprifed.  that  two  fuch  different  letters  as  a  and  i 
(hould  be  affefted  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  hard  gutturals,  g,  c,  and  k ;  but  when  we  refleA  that  i  is 
really  compofed  of  a  and  e,  our  furprife  ceafes ;  and  we  are  pleafed  to  find  the  ear  perfeftly  unifohn  in 
its  procedure;  and  entirely  unbiaffed  by  the  eye.  From  this  view  of  the  analogy  we  may  form  a  judge- 
ment of  the  obfervation  of  a  late  writer  on  this  fubjedt,  that  "  kyind  for  kind  is  a  monfter  of  pronun- 
"  ciation,  heard  only  on  our  ftage.**--Nare's  Orth.  p*  28. — See  No.  92. 

O* 

161.  Gramnurians  have  generally  allowed  this  letter  but  three  founds.  Mr.  Sheridan  inftances  them 
in  not,  note,  prove.  For  a  fourth,  I  have  added  the  0  in  love,  dove,  &c.  for  a  fifiJi,  that  in  or,  nor,  for ; 
and  a  fixth,  that  in  woman,  wolf,  &c. 

162.  The  firft,  and  only  peculiar  found  of  this  letter,  is,  that  by  which  it  is  named  in  the  alphabet. 
It  requires  the  mouth  to  be  formed,  in  fome  degree,  like  the  letter,  in  order  to  pronounce  it.  This 
may  be  called  its  long  open  found,  as  the  0  in  prove  may  be  called  its  long  ilender  found.  This  found 
we  find  in  words  'ending  with  filent  e,  as  tone,  bone,  alone ;  or  when  ending  a  fyllable  with  the  accent 
upon  it,  as  mo-tion,  po-tent,  &c.  likewife  in  the  monofyllablcs,  go,  fo,  no.  This  found  is  found  under 
fevcral  combinations  of  other  vowels  with  this  letter,  as  in  moan,  groan,  bow  (to  (hoot  with,)  low 
(not  high.) 

163.  The  fecond  found  of  this  letter  is  called  its  ftiort  found,  and  is  found  in  not,  got,  lot,  '&c. 
though  this,  as  in  the  other  ftiort  vowels,  is  by  no  means  the  (hort  found  of  the  former  long  one,  but  cor- 
refponds  exadly  to  that  of  a  in  what,  with  which  the  words  not,  got,  lot,  are  perfed  rhymes.  The  long 
found,  to  which  the  0  in  not  2LndJbt  are  (hort  ones,  is  found  under  the  diphthong  au  in  naught,  an^  the 
ou  in  fought ;  correfponding  exadly  to  the  a  in  hall,  ball,  &c. 

164.  The  third  found  of  this  letter,  as  was  remarked  in  the  firft  obfervation,  may  be  called  its  long 
Ilender  found,  correfponding  to  the  double  0.  The  words  where  this  found  of  0  occurs  are  fo  few,  that 
it  will  be  eafy  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them.  Prove,  move,  behove,  and  their  compounds,  lofe,  do,  ado, 
Rome,  poltKon,  ponton,  fponton,  who,  whom,  womb,  tomb.  Sponton  is  not  in  Johnfon ;  and  this  and  the 
two  preceding  words  ought  rather  to  be  written  with  00  in  the  laft  fyllabje.  Gold  is  pronounced  like 
goold  in  £imiliar  converfation ;  but  in  verfe  and  folemn  language,  efpecially  that  of  the  Scripture,  ought 
always  to  rhyme  with  old,  fold,  &c. 

165.  The  fourth  found  of  this  vowel  is  that  which  is  found  in  love,  dove,  &c.  and  the  long  (bund, 
which  feeras  the  neareft  relation  to  it,  is  the  firft  found  of  0  in  note,  tone,  rove,  &c.  This  found  of  0  is 
generally  heard  when  it  is  Ihortened  by  the  fucceeding  liquids  n,  m,  r,  and  the  femi-vowels  v,  z,  th : 
and  as  an  ingenious  writer  has  given  a  catalogue  of  thefe  words,  I  (hall  avail  myfelf  of  his  labour. 
Above  J  affront,  among,  amongji,  attorney,  bomb,  bombard  (the  noun,)  borage,  borough,  brother,  colour,  come, 

comely. 
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comely  J  comjity  comfort  j  company  j  compafSj  comrade ^  combat ^  conduit,  coney,  conjure,  conjlable,  cove- 
nant ^  cover,  covert,  covet,  covey,  cozen,  difcomfit,  done,  doth,  doft,  dove,  dozen,  dromedary,  front,  glove, 
govern,  honeys  love,  Monday,  money,  mongrel,  monk,  monkey,  month,  m$ther,  none,  nothing,  one,  onion,  other, 
oven  J  plover^  pomegranate,  pommel,  pother,  romage,Jhove,Jhovel,  Jloven,  fmother,  fome,  Somerfet,  fon,  fove- 
ret;^n^  fpenge^flomach,  thorough,  ton,  tongue,  word,  wonder,  world,  worry,  worfe,  wofjhip,  wort,  worth  \ 
to  which  we  may  add,  ^nce  and  comfrey. 

166.  In  thefe  words  the  accent  is  on  the  0  in  every  word,  except  pomegranate :  but  the  0  has  the  fame 
found,  in  the  Unaccented  terminations,  ^m,  -on,  -or,  and  :fome,  as  kingdom,  dominion,  fupervi/or,  trouble- 
fome.     The  $  in  the  adjunft  monger,  as  cheefemonger^  has  likewife  this  found. 

167.  The  fifth  found  of  0  is  the  long  found  produced  by  r  final,  or  followed  by  another  confonant,  as 
for,  former*  This  found  is  perfedly  equivalent  to  the  diphthong  au;  3Xid  for  znd  former  mighty  on  ac- 
count of  found  only,  be  written  /^»rand  faurmer. 

168.  O,  like  Ay  is  lengthened  b^^forc  r,  when  terminating  a  monofyHaole,  or  followed  by  another 
confonant,  and,  like  a  too,  is  (hortened  by  a  duplication  of  the  liquid  ;  as  we  may  hear  by  comparing 
the  conjunftion  or  with  the  fame  letters  in  torrid,  florid,  &c,  for  though  tlie  r  is  not  doubled  to  the  eye 
in  Jlorld,  yet  as  the  accent  is  on  it,  it  is  as  effeftually  doubled  to  the  ear,  as  if  written  fiorrid:  fo  if  a 
confonant  of  another  kind  fucceed  the  r  in  this  fituation,  we  find  the  0  as  long  as  in  a  monofyllable. 
Thus  the  0  in  orchard  is  as  long  as  in  the  conjunftion  or,  and  that  in  formal  as  in  the  word  for :  but 
the  0  in  orifice  and  forage,  where  the  r  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  0  is  as  (hort  as  if  the  r  were  double, 
and  the  words  written'e?rr(/?(r^  and  forrage. 

1 69.  There  is  a  fixth  found  of  0  exaftly  correfponding  to  the  u  in  bull,  full,  pull,  &c.  which,  from  its 
cxlfting  only  in  the  following  words,  may  be  called  its  irregular  found.  Thefe  words  are,  woman,  bofom, 
worjled,  wolf  and  the  proper  names,  fFolfey,  JVorceJier,  and  Wolverhampton. 

170.  What  was  obferved  of  the  a,  when  followed  by  a  liquid  and  a  mute,  may  be  obferved  of  the  0 
with  equal  juftnefs.  This  letter,  like  a,  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen,  when  followed  by  a  liquid  and 
another  confonant,  or  by  $,Js,  or  s  and  a  mute.  But  this  length  of  0,  in  this  fituation,  feems  every  day 
growing  more  and  more  vulgar  :  and,  as  it  would  be  grofs  to  a  degree  to  found  the  a  in  cafile,  majk,  and 
plant,  like  the  a  in  palm,  ffalm,  &c.  fo  it  would  be  equally  exceptionable  to  pronounce  the  0  in  mofs, 
drofs,  and  frojl,  as  if  written  mauwfe,  draw/e,  and  frawfi.  The  0  in  the  compounds  oi  Jolve,  as  diffolve, 
abfolve,  refolve,  feem  the  only  words  where  a  fomewhat  longer  found  of  the  0  i%  agreeable  to  polite  pro- 
nunciation. 

U. 

171.  The  firft  found  of  u,  heard  in  tube,  or  ending  an  unaccented  fyllable,  as  in  cubic,  is  a  diph- 
thongal found,  as  if  e  were  prefixed,  and  thefe^  words  were  fpelt  tewbe  and  kewbic. 

1 72.  The  fecond  found  of  u  is  the  (hort  found,  which  tallies  exaftly  with  the  0  in  done, /on, ^c.  which 
every  ear  perceives  might,  as  well  for  the  found's  fake,  be  fpelt  dun,  fun,  &c. 

173.  The  third  found  of  this  letter,  and  that  in  which  the  Englilh  more  particularly  depart  fixHn  ana- 
logy, is  the  f4  in  bull,  full,  pull,  &c.  The  firft,  or  diphthongal  u  in  tube,  feems  almoft  as  peculiar  to 
the  Englifli  as  the  long  found  of  the  i  in  thine,  mine,  &c. :  but  here,  as  if  they  chofe  to  imitate  the 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French  u,  they  leave  out  the  e  before  the  «,  which  is  heard  in  tube,  mule,  &c.  and 
do  not  pronounce  the  latter  part  of  u  quite  fo  long  as  the  00  in  pool,  nor  fo  (hort  as  the  »  in  dull,  but 
with  a  middle  found  between  both,  which  is  the  true  (hort  found  of  the  00  in  coo  and  woo,  as  may  be 
heard  by  comparing  woo  and  wool ;  the  latter  of  which  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  bull. 

1 74.  This  middle  found  of  4i,  fo  unlike  the  general  found  of  that  letter,  exifts  only  in  the  following 

words : 
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words  :  bully  full,  pull ;  words  compounded  of  full,  as  wonderful,  dreadfidy  &c.  bullock,  bully,  bullet, 
bubvark,  fuller,  fulling-mill,  pulley,  pullet,  pujh,  bujh,  bujhel,  pulpit,  pufs,  bullion,  butcher,  cujhion,  cuckoo, 
pudding,  fugar,  hujfar,  huzza,  and  put  when  a  verb ;  but  few  as  they  are,  except  full,  which  is  a  very 
copious  termination,  they  are  fufficient  to  puzzle  Englifhmen  who  refide  at  any  diftance  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  (who,  it  is  highly  probable,  received  a  much 
more  r^ular  pronunciation  from  our  anceftors)  not  unfrequently  the  jeft  of  fools. 

175.  But  vague  and  defultory  as  this  found  of  the  u  may  at  firit  Icem,  on  a  clofer  view  we  find  it 
chiefly  confined  to  words  which  begin  with  the  mute  labials,  b,  p,  f,  and  end  with  the  liquid  labial  /, 
or  the,  dentals  s,  t,  and  d,  as  in  bull,  full,  pull,  buJh,  puJh,  pudding,  pufs,  put,  &c.  Whatever,  therefore, 
was  the  caufe  of  this  whimfical  deviation,  we  fee  its  primitives  are  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compafs  : 
put  has  this  found  only  when  it  is  a  verb ;  for  putty,  a  pafte  for  glafs,  has  the  common  found  of  u,  and 
rhymes  cxadtly  with  nutty,  (having  the  qualities  of  a  nut)  ;  fo  put,  the  gamcj  at  cards,  and  the  vulgar 
appellation  oi country  put,  follow  the  fame  analogy.  All  Buir%  compounds  regularly  follow  their  primi- 
tive. But  though  fuller,  a  whitener  of  cloth,  and  Fulham,  a  proper  name,  are  not  compounded  of 
full,  they  arc  founded  as  if  they  were ;  while  Putney  follows  the  general  rule,  and  has  its  firft  fyllable 
pronoimced  like  the  noun  put.  Pulpit  and  pullet  comply  with  the  peculiarity  on  account  of  their 
refemblance  to  pull,  though  nothing  related  to  it ;  and  butcher  and  pufs  adopt  this  found  of  u  for  no  rca- 
ibn  but  the  neamefs  of  their  form  to  the  other  words :  and  when  to  thefe  we  have  added  cujhion,  fugar, 
cuckoo,  hujfar,  and  the  interjeftion  huzza,  we  have  every  word  in  the  whole  language  where  the  //  is  thus 
pronounced. 

1 76.  Some  fpeakers,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  give  bulk,  and  punijh  this  obtufe  found  of  u,  but 
luckily  have  not  been  followed.  The  words  which  have  Jdready  adopted  it  are  fufEciently  numerous  ; 
and  we  cannot  be  too  carefiil  to  check  the  growth  of  fo  unmeaning  an  irregularity. 

177.  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  this  found  of  u  never  extends  to  words  from  the  learned  languages ; 
for  fulminant,  fulmination,  ebullition,  &c.  found  the  u,  as  in  dull,  gull,^  &c.  and  the  u  in  pus  sLnd  pujlule 
is  exaAly  like  the  fame  letter  in //&«j.  So  the  pure  Englilh  words,  bujs,  bulge,  bujtle,  bujiard,  buzzard, 
preferve  the  u  in  its  fecond  found,  as  in  us,  hull,  and  cujlard. 

178.  But  the  ftrangeft  deviation  of  this  letter  from  its  regular  found  is  in  the  words  bujy,  bujinejs,  and 
bury.  We  laugh  at  the  Scotch  for  pronouncing  thefe  words,  as  if  written  bewjy,  bewfinefs,  and  bewry  ; 
but  we  ought  rather  to  blulh  for  ourfelves  in  departinjg  fo  wantonly  from  the  general  rule  as  to  pronounce 
them  bixzy,  bipMefs,  and  berry. 

179.  There  is  an  incorredt  pronunciation  of  this  letter  when  it  ends  a  fyllable,  not  under  the  accent 
which  prevails,  not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  is  fometimes  found  in  better  company  ;  and  that  is  giv- 
ing the  u  an  pbfcure  found,  which  confounds  it  with  vowels  of  a  very  different  kind.  Thps  we  not 
unfrequendy  hear  Jingular,  regular,  and  particular,  pronounced  as  if  written  Jing-e-lar,  reg-e-Iar,  and 
par-tick^-lar ;  but  nothing  tends  more  to  tamifti  and  vulgarize  the  pronunciation  than  this  (hort  and 
obfcurc  found  erf"  the  unaccented  u.  It  may,  indeed,  be  obferved,  that  there  is  icarcely  any  thing  more 
diflinguiflies  a  perfon  of  mean  and  good  education  than  the  pronunciation  of  the  unaccented  vowels. 
When  vowels  are  under  the  accent,  the  prince  and  the  lowed  of  the  people,  with  very  few'exception?, 
jm>nounce  them  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  the  unaccented  vowels  in  the  mo\ith  of  the  former  have  a 
diftinA,  open,  and  fpecific  found,  while  the  latter  often  totally  fink  them,  or  change  them,  into  fome 
other  (bund.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  wiQi  to  pronounce  elegantly  muft  be  particularly  attentive  to  the 
unaccented  vowels;  as  a  neat  prpnunciation  of  thefe,  forms  one  of  tlie  greateft  beauties  of  fpeaking. 

T  final 
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r  final 

180.  /"final,  either  in  a  word  or  fyllable,  is  a  pure  vowel,  and  has  exaftly  the  fame  found  as  /  would 
have  in  the  fame  fituation.  For  this  reafon  printers,  who  have  been  the  great  correftors  of  our  ortho- 
graphy, have  fubftituted  the  /  in  its  (lead,  on  account  of  the  too  great  frequency  of  this  letter  in  the 
EngUlh  language-  TKar^  final  is  a  vowel,  is  univerfally  acknowledged ;  nor  need  we  any  other  proof 
of  it  than  its  long  found,  when  followed  by  e  mute,  as  in  thyme ^  rbym^^  &c.  or  ending  a  fyllable  with 
the  accent  upon  it,  as  buyy  cyder ^  &c.  this  may  be  called  its  firft  vowel  found. 

181.  The  fecond  found  of  the  vowel  ^  is  its  (hort  found,  heard  \rxfyftem^J^ntaXy  &c. 

182.  The  unaccented  found  of  this  letter  at  the  end  of  a  fyllable,  like  that  of/  in  the  fame  fituation, 
is  always  like  the  firft  found  of  ^.  Thus  vanity^  pleurijy,  &c.  if  found  alone  were  confulted,  might  be 
written  vanitee,  pleurifeej  &c. 

183.  The  exception  10  this  rule  is,  when/precedes  the^  in  1a  final  fyllable ;  the^  is  then  pronounced 
as  long  and  open  as  if  the  accent  were  On  it.  Thus  juftifyy  i^^^ifyy  &c.  have  the  laft  fyllable  founded 
like  that  in  defy.  This  long  found  continues  when  the  y  is  changed  into  /,  in  juftifiabte,  qualifiable,  &c. 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  multiply  and  multipliable,  &c. 

184.  There  is  an  irregular  found  of  this  letter  when  the  accent  is  on  it  in  panegyric ,  when  it  is  fre- 
quendy  pronounced  like  the  fecond  found  of  e  ;  but  would,  perhaps,  be  more  corred  if  its  true  found 
were  preferved,  and  it  were  to  rhyme  with  Pyrrhic. 

185.  But  the  moft  uncertain  found  of  this  letter  is,  when  it  ends  a  fyllable  immediately  preceding 
the  accent.  In  this  cafe  it  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  variety  as  the  letter  /  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  nothing 
but  a  catalogue  will  give  us  any  idea  of  the  analogy  of  the  language  in  this  point. 

186.  The  y  is  long  in  chylaceouSj  but  fhortened  by  the  fecondary  accent  in  chylification  and  chyU* 
faSlive ;  .though,  without  the  leaft  reafon  firom  analogy,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  one  y  long,  and  the 
other  (hort. 

187.  Words  compofed  of  hydro,  from  the  Greek  u^a;^,  water,  have  thej  generally  long,  as  hydrography, 
hydrographer,  hydrometry,  hydropic  The  fame  found  of  ^  prevails  in  hydraulics  and  hydatides.  Hygro- 
meter and  hygrometry  feem  to  follow  the  fame  analogy,  as  well  as  hyperbola  and  hyperbole ;  which  arc 
generally  heard  with  the  y  long  ;  though  Kenrick  has  marked  the  latter  (hort.  Hypoftafis  and  hypote- 
nufe  ought  to  have  the  j  long  likewife.  In  hypothefis  the  j  is  more  frequently  (hort  than  long ;  and  in 
hypothetical  it  is  more  frequently  long  than  (hort ;  but  hypocrify  has  the  firft  _y  always  (hort.  Myrabolan 
and  myropolifi  may  have  the^  either  long  or  fliort.  Mythology  has  the  firft  ^  generally  Ihort,  and  mytho- 
logical  almoft  always.  Phytivorous,  phytography,  phytology,  have  the  firft  y  always  long.  In  phylaRory 
the  firft  J  is  generally  (hort,  and  in  phyfician  always.  Pylorus  has  the  y  long  in  Mr.  Sheridan,  but,  I 
think,  improperly.  In  pyramidal  he  marks  the  j?  long,  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  generally  heard 
(hort,  as  in  pyramid.  In  pyrites,  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  he  marks  the  y  diort,  much 
more  corredly  than  Kenrick,  who  places  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  and  marks  they  long.  Synodic, 
fy nodical, fynonima,  zn^/ynopfis,  have  thejy  always  (hort:  fynechdoche  ought'  likewife  to  have  the  fame 
letter  (hort,  as  we  find  it  in  Kenrick's  Dictionary ;  though  in  Sheridan's  we  find  it  marked  long.  T^ypo- 
graphy  and  typographer  ought  to  have  the  firft  ^  long,  though  fi-equently  heard  (hort;  and  though 
tyrannical  has  the^  frequently  (hort  likewife,  it  ought  rather  to  incline  to  the  long  found. 

188.  From  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the  found  of  the  i  znAy  immediately  before  the  accent, 
it  may  juftly  be  called  the  moft  uncertain  part  of  pronunciation.  Scarcely  any  reafon  can  be  given  why 
cuftom  prefers  one  found  to  the  other  in  fome  words ;  and  why,  in  others,  we  may  ufe  either  one  or  the 
other  indifcriminately.    It  is  fbrongly  to  be  prefumed  that  the  i  and^,  in  this  fituatioii,  particularly  the 

laft. 
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laft,  was  generalif  pronounced  long  by  our  ancdiors,  but  that  cuftom  has  gradually  inclined  to  the 
fliorter  finind  as  more  readily  pronounced,  and  as  more  like  the  found  of  thefe  letters  when  they  end  a 
fyllabla  after  the  acceitt  j  and,  perhaps,  we  fliould  contribute  to  the  r^ularicy  of  the  language,  if,  when 
we  are  in  doubt,  we  (hould  rather  incline  to  the  (hort  than  the  long  found  of  thefe  letters. 

tr  final 

189.  TTiat  w  final  is  a  vowel,  is  not  difputed  (9) ;  when  it  is  in  this  fituatipn,  it  is  equivalent  to  <w) ; 
as  may  be  perceived  in  the  found  oivowy  tow-il,  &c.  where  it  forms  a  real  diphthong,  compofed  of  the 
m  in  wa-tevy  and  the  00  in  woo  and  coo. 

It  is  often  joined  to  0  at  the  end  of  a  fyllable,  without  afiefting  the  found  of  that  vowel  j  and  in  this 
fituation  it  may  be  called  fervile,  as  in  bow^  to  (hoot  With ;  crow^  low  (not  high),  &c. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

190.  A  diphthong  is  a  double  vowel,  c^  die  union  or  mixture  of  two  vowels  pronounced  together, 
fo  as  only  to  make  one  fyllable :  as  the  Latin  aeorr,  oeor  (t,  the  Greek  a,  the  Englifh  at,  au,  Sec 

191.  This  is  die  general  definidon  of  a  diphthong ;  but  if  we  examine  it.clofcly,  we  (hall  find  in  it 
a  want  of  precifion  and  accuracy  ♦.  If  a  diphthong  be  two  vowel  founds  in  fucceffion,  they  muft  ne- 
cefl^rily  form  two  fyllables,  and  therefore,  by  its  very  definidon,  cannot  be  a  diphthong ;  if  it  be  fuch 
a  mixture  (rf*  two  vowels  as  to  form  but  one  (imple  foimd,  it  is  very  improperly  called  a  diphthong,  nor 
can  any  fuch  fimple  mixture  exift. 

192.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  this  feeming  contradiftion,  is  to  fuppofe  that  two  vobal  founds  in  fuc- 
ceffion were  fometimes  pronounced  fo  clofely  together  as  to  form  bnly  the  time  of  one  fyllable  in  Greek 
aod  Larin  verfe.  Some  of  thefe  diphthongal  diflyilables  we  have  in  our  own  language,  which  only  pafs 
lor  moncrfyllables  in  poetry.  Thus  hire  (wages)  is  no  more  than  one  fyllable  in  verfe,  though  perfeftly 
equivalent  to  higher  (more  high)  which  generally  pafles  for  a  di/TylUble :  the  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
Mre  or  ^^rr,  hour  and  power,  &c.  This  is  not  unidng  two  vocal  founds  into  one  (imple  (bund,  which 
is  impo(fible,  but  pronouncing  two  vocal  founds  in  fucceffion  fo  clofely  as  to  go  for  only  one  fyllable  in 
poetry. 

193.  It  would  be  rather  curious  than  ufefiil  to  enquire  whether  all  diphthongs  had  not  originally  a 
double  vocal  found  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  ancient  languages,  feveral  of  them  dropped  the  found 
of  Ode  of  the  vowels,  and  were  diphthongs  only  to  the  eye.  That  feveral  of  the  Greek  diphthongs 
were  merely  ocular,  is  proved  by  Mr.  Primatt  in  his  Treatifc  on  the  Greek  Accents,  where  he  obferves 
diat  the  verfe  pronounced  by  the  Oracle,  having  the  word  Xoifjto^  in  it,  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  was 
not  known  to  fignify  peftilence  rather  than  Aipc  famine,  dll  the  plague  at  Athens  was  thought  to  de- 
dde  it  in  £ivour  of  the  former :  which  is  certainly  a  convincing  proof,  tfiat  had  there  not  been  a  iimi* 
larity  of  found  in  the  two  words,  Xot/M^  and  Xi/io^,  which  occafioned  an  ambiguity  in  their  meaning, 
there  could  have  been  no  foundation  for  the  remark  of  the  hiftorian  ;  which  was,  that  the  event  only 
cleared  up  the  difficulty.  Miiny  other  inftances  from  antiquity  are  produced  by  Mr.  Primat,  'in  his 
Trcatife  on  Greek  Accents ;  which  makes  it  more  than  probable,  that  fome  of  the  Greek  diphthongs,  at 
lea(l,  were  origimdly  cmktedS^fth  the  (bund  of  one  letter  only.  • 

194.  But  this  opinion  of  the  anrient  Greek  diphthongs,  whether  true  or  falfe,  is  not  intended  to  proyd 
any  thing  with  refped  to  our  own  tongue.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  found  of  the  diph- 

*  We  <ce  how  many  difputes  the  fimple  and  ambigiious  nature  ^  vowels  created  among  grammarians,  and  bow  it  has  begot 
the  roiilake  concerning  diphthongs  t  all  that  ate  pfoperly  fo  are  fyflablesi  apd  not  diphthongs^  as  intended  to  be  fignified  by  that 
word,     Hoidcr. 

E  thongs 


(fw  now 
oy  boy 
ua  afiuage 

1/^  manfuetude 
ui  languid 

io  people 
ey  they 
ie  friend 

oe  oeconomy 
00  moon 
ow  crow. 

oa  coat 
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thongs  in  that  language^  in  our  own,  we  find,  that  moil  of  thofe  vocal  aflemblages  that  go  under  the 
name  of  diphthongs  emit  but  a  fimple  found,  and  that  not  compounded  of  the  two  vowels,  (which  is 
impoflible)  but  one  of  them  only,  founded  long :  thus^tfi«  and  fane^  fail  and  falcy  hear  and  here^  arc 
perfeftly  the  fame  founds. 

195.  Thefe  obfervations  naturally  lead  us  to. a  diftinftion  of  diphthongs  into  proper  and  improper. 
The  proper  are  fuch  as  have  two  diftinft  vocal  founds,  and  the  improper  fuch  as  have  but  one. 

196.  The  proper  diphthongs  are, 

eu  feud  to  paffion 

ew  jewel  oi  voice 

ia  poniard  ou  pound 

197.  The  improper  diphthongs  are, 

ea  Caefar  aw  law 

ai  aim  ea  clean 

j(>  goal  ee  reed 

au  taught  ei  ceiling 

198.  The  tripthongs  having  but  two  founds  are  merely  ocular,  and  muft  therefore  be  clafled  with 
the  proper  diphthongs : 

aye  (for  ever)  eou  plenteous  tew  view 

eau  beauty  ieu  adieu  oeu  manoeuvre* 

Of  all  thefe  combinations  of  vowels  we  (hall  treat  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

AE. 

199.  Ae  or  -f,  a  diphthong,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  of  very  frequent  ufe  in  the  Latin  language,  which 
jfeems  not  properly  to  have  any  place  in  the  Englifli ;  fince  the  ^  of  the  Saxons  has  been  long  out  of 
ufe,  being  changed  to  e  fimple ;  to  which,  in  words  frequendy  occurring,  the  ^  of  the  Romans  is,  in  the 
fame  manner,  altered,  as  in  equator j  equinoSialj  and  even  in  Eneas. 

200.  But  though  the  diphthong  ^  is  perfedHy  ufelefs  in  our  language,  and  the  fubftitution  of  e  in  its 
(lead,  in  Cefar  and  Eneas,  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  ye-do  not  find  his  authority  has  totally 
annihilated  it ;  efpecially  in  proper  names  and  technical  terms,  derived  from  the  learned  languages. 
Qefar,  Mneas,  MJop,  p^ean,  ather,  athiops  mineral,  amphijbana,  anacephahtofisy  apharefis,  ^gilopSy 
^^ena,  &c.  feem  to  preferve  the  diphthong  as  well  as  certain  words  which  are  either  plurals  or  genitives, 
in  Latin  words  not  naturalifed,  as  cornucopiie^  exuviae,  aqua  vita,  minuti^yjlri^. 

201.  This  diphthong,  when  not  under  the  acpent,  in  Michaelmas^  and  when  accented  in  ^^ij^/,  is 
pronounced  like  (hort  e.  It  Is,  like  e,  fubjed  to  the  fliort  found  when  under  the  fecondary  accent,  as  in 
AEnobarbuSy  where  an,  in  the  firft  fyllable,  is  pronounced  exaftly  like  the  letter  n. 

AI. 

202.  The  found  of  this  diphthong  is  exadUy  like  the  long  llendcr  found  of  a ;  thus  pail,  a  vefly, 
and  pale,  a  colour,  are  perfedlly  the  fame  found*    The  exceptions  are  but  few. 

203.  When  faid  is  the  third  perfon  pretcrimperfed  tenfe  of  the  verb  to  fay,  ai  has  the  found  of 
(hort  e,  znd/aid  rhymes  with  bed:  but  when  this  word  is  an  adjedive,  as  the  /aid  man,  it  is  regular, 
and  rhymes  with  trade. 

204.  Plaid,  a  ftriped  garment,  rhymes  with  mad. 

205.  Raillery  is  a  perfed  rhyme  to /alary ;  and  raifin,  a  &mt,  is  pronounced  cxadly  like  rea/on,  the 
diftindive  faculty  of  tnan. 

206.  Again 
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£06.  Again  and  agmnft  found  as  if  written  agen  and  agMji. 

207.  The  aijle  of  a  church  is  pronounced  cxaftly  like  £/fe,  an  ifland  j  and  is  fometimes  written  He. 

208.  When  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  unaccented  fyllable  the  a  is  funk,  and  the  1  pronounced  fliort. 
Thus  mountain^  fountain,  captain,  curtain,  villain,  are  all  pronounced  as  if  written  mountin,  fountiuy 
captin,  curtin,  villin ;  but  when  the  laft  word  takes  an  addition  fyllable,  the  i  is  dropped,  and  the  a  has 
its  (hort  found ;  as  viUanous,  villany. 

209.  The  ai  in  Britain  has  the  (hort  found  approaching  to  u,  Ifo  common  with  all  the  vowels  in  final 
tinaccented  fyllables,  and  is  pronounced  exadly  like  Briten. 

210.  Plait,  a  fold  of  cloth,  is  regular,  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  plate,  a  difti ;  pronouncing 
it  (b  as  to  rhyme  with  meat  is  a  vulgarifm,^  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

211.  Plaijer  belongs  no  longer  to  this  clafs  of  words,  being  now  more  properly  written  plajer, 
rhyming  with  ca^er. 

AO. 

212.  This  combination  of  vowels  in  a  diphthong  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  word  gaol,  now  more 
properly  written,  as  it  is  pronounced,  jaiL 

AU. 

213.  The  general  found  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  the  noun  awe ;  as  taught,  caught,  &c.  or  of  the 
a  in  ball,  ball,  &c. 

214.  When  thefe  letters  are  followed  by  n  and  another  confonant,  they  change  to  the  fecond  found 
of  a,  heard  in  far,  father,  &c.  Thus  aunt,  haunt',  daunt,  ajkaunee,  ajkaunt,  flaunt,  haunt,  gauntlet. 
Jaunt,  haunch,  launch,  craunch,  jaundice,  laundry,  have  the  Italian  found  of  the  a  in  the  laft  fyllable  of 
papa  and  mamma.  To  thefe  I  think  ought  to  be  added,  daunt,  paunch,  gaunt,  Vindfaunter,  as  Dr.  Kenrick 
has  marked  them  with  the  Italian  a,  and  not  as  if  written  dawnt,  pawnch,  &c.  as  Mr.  Sheridan  founds 
them.  Maund,  2l  bafket,  is  always  pronounced  with  the  Italian  a,  and  nearly  as  if  written  marnd;  for 
which  reafon  Maundy  Thuriday,  which  is  derived  firom  it,  ought,  with  Mr.  Nares,  to  be  pronounced 
in  the  fame  manner,  though  generally  heard  with  the  found  of  azv.  To  maunder,  to  grumble,  is 
neither  in  Sheridan  nor  Kenrick  ;  and  though  generally  heard  as  if  written  mawnder,  ought  certamly 
to  be  pronounced  as  Mr.  Nares  has  clafled  it,  with  the  Italian  a.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  taunt, 
which  ought  to  rhyme  with  aunt,  though  founded  tawnt  by  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and  being  left  out  of  the 
above  lift,  fuppofed  to  be  fo  pronounced  by  Mr.  Nares. 

215.  Laugh  and  draught,  which  are  very  properly  clafled  by  Mr.  Nares  among  thefe  words,  which 
have  the  long  lulian  a  in  father,  are  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan  with  his  firft  found  of  a  in  hat,  length- 
ened into  the  found  of  a  in  father,  by  placing  the  accent  on  it.  Staunch  is  fpelled .  without  the  u  by 
Johnfon,  and  therefore  improperly  claflfed  by  Mr.  Nares  in  the  above  lift. 

216.  Faunt  and  avaunt  feem  to  be  the  only  real  exceptions  to  this  found  of  a  in  the  whole  lift ;  and 
as  thefe  words  are  chiefly  confined  to  tragedy,  they  may  be  allowed  to  *^  fret  and  ftrut  their  hour  upon 
**  the  ftage"  in  the  old  traditionary  found  of  awe. 

217.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  long  0  in  hautboy,  as  if  written  ho-boy^  and  like  0  (hort  in 
cauliflower,  laurel,  and  laudanum  ;  as  if  written  collificwer,  lorrel,  and  loddanum.  In  gauge,  au  has  the 
found  of  flender  a,  and  rhymes  with  page.  - 

218.  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong  among  the  vulgar,  >^hich  is,  giving  the  au 
in  daughter,  fauce,  faucer,  2ixAfaucy,  the  found  of  the  Italian  a,  and  nearly  as  if  written  darter,  Jarce^ 
farcify  and  farcy ;  but  this  pronunciation  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided.  Au  \ujat{fage  alfo,  is  founded 

E  2  by 
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by  the  vulgar  with  ihort  a,  as  if  wrktea  fi^fi^i  but  ia  tiiis,  as  in  die  other  woitds,  m  ougbt  to 
found  awe, 

AW. 

219.  (&s  the  k>ng  broad  found  6f  j  in  haU^  widi  which  word  bawl  is  perfectly  idoitical.  k  is 
always  regular. 

220.  This  dipbtliong^  like  its  ilear  relation  ai^  has  the  found  of  fiender  a  in  pofif^  dey^  &c.  and  is  pco« 
nounced  like  long  e  in  the  word  qkay^  whidi  is  now  fometime^  feen  written  A^ ;  Ux  if  we  cannot  bring 
the  pronunciation  to  the  fpelhng,  it  is  looked  upon  as  (bn^  improvement  to  bring  the  fpeUing  to  the 
pronunciation  ;  a  mdl  pernicious  pradice  in  langus^e. 

221.  lioflay^  to  flrip  off  the  ikin,  alfo,  is  corruptly  pronounced ^ii ;  but  the  diphthong  in  this  word 
feems  t6  be  recovering  its  rights* 

222.  There  is  a  wanton  departure  from  analogy  in  orthogtuphy,  by  changing  the  y  in  this  diph- 
thong to  /,  in  the  words  paid^  Jaidy  laidy  for  fayedy  fayedy  and  loj^id.  Why  thefe  words  fhould  be 
written  with  iy  and  thus  contra<5ted,  and  pU^edy  pra^tdy  and  delayedy  remain  ^  large^  let  our  wife  cor- 
reftors  of  orthography  determinfe.  Stayed  alfo,  a  participial  adjcdive,  fignifying^^jiy,  is  always  writ- 
ten Jiald. 

223.  When  ay  comes  immediately  after  the  accent  in  a  final  fyUable,  like  aiy  it  drops  the  former 
vowel,  in  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  the  days  of  the  week.  Thus  as  we  pronounce  caftainy  eur* 
taitty  &c.  as  if  written  captiuy  curtitiy  &c.  fo  we  hear  Sunday y  Mmdayy  &c.  as  if  written  Suniyy  Mondy^  &c. 
A  more  dfflinA  pronunciation  of  dayy  in  thrfe  words,  is  a  mark  of  the  northern  dialed. 

224.  The  ^miliar  aflent  (^  for  yes y  is  a  cottibination  of  the  long  Italian  j  in  the  lail  fyllable  of  papa^ 
and  the  firft  found  of  t.  If  we  give  the  a  the  found  of  that  letter  in  bally  the  word  degenerates  into  a 
eoarfe,  ruftic  pronunciation.  Though  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  this  word  is  made  a  noun,  we 
frequently,  but  not  corredly,  hear  it  fo  pronounced,  in  the  phrafe,  the  ayn  have  it. 

225.  This  triphthong  is  a  combination  of  the  flender  found  of  ii,  heard  iv^pa-pery  and  the  /in  me^itf. 
The  word  which  it  compofes,  iignifying  every  is  almofl;  obfolete. 

226.  The  regiilar  found  of  this  diphthohg,  is  that  of  the  firft  found  of  /  in  here ;  but  its  irregtde^ 
found  of  Ihort  /  is  fo  frequent,  as  to  make  a  catalogue  of  both  neceflary ;  efpecially  for  thofe  ^o  ate 
unfettled  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  capital,  and  wi(h  to  pradifo  in  order  to  form  a  habit. 

227.  The  firft  found  of  ea  is  like  open  f,  and  is  beard  in  the  following  words: — j^ardy  anneal, 
appeal,  appear,  appeafe,  aread,  arreary  beacany  beadky  beadrolly  beads,  beadfrnan^  beagUy  beaky  beaier, 
beamy  beany  beardy  beardedy  beaft,  beaty  beateny  beaver y  beleaguer y  heneaiby  bequeathy  ber-eavey  befmear, 
bejpeahy  bleachy  bleaky  bleary  bleaty  bohea,  breathy  bfe^my  to  breath,  ceqfty  cbeapy  cheaty  eleaUy  cleanly 
(adverb)  clear y  clearancey  cleave,  c^chineahy  cotteaguey  conceal,  c<mgeal,  cream,  a^ak,  creafe,  creature,  deacon^ 
dealy  deany  deanery y  deary  deceafcy  defeafancey  defet^ky  ^feat,  demeany  demeanor,  deceafcy  dream,  drear, 
dreary,  each,  eager y  eagle,  egrcy  eary  eafiy  eafier,  eafy,  %oeat,  eaten,  eaves,  entreat,  endear,  efcheat,  fear, 
fearful,  feajibky  feafihiUtyy  feafty  featy  feature y  fiea,  jleamy  freak,  gear,  gleans,  glean,  to  grea/e,  greafe, 
grfaves,  heal,  heap,  hear,  h^at,  heath,  heathen,  heave,  impeach,  iucreafe,  injeam^  interltavej  knead,  to  lead, 

Uaf, 
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ieaf^  kagne,  kak^  kan,  ka/e,  Uafb^  teajhg,  kaft^  kh^,  haves,  mad,  meagre,  meal,  mean,  meat,  meajles, 
meatbf  neat,  neap,  mar,  neat,  pea,  peace,  peak,  peal,  p^a/e,  peat,  plea,  pkad,pkafe,  reach,  to  read,  ream, 
rtap,  rear,  rearward,  rea/bn,  recleat,  redftreak,  rekafe,  repeal,  repeat,  retreat,  reveal,  fcredk,fcr earn,  Jeal, 
f€a,Jeam,feAmy,fean,  fear,  fearckth,feafon,  feat,  Jhear,fl)ears,Jheat^ 

Jketthtp,fpeak,  fpear,  fieal,  fleam,  ftreak,  ftream,  fir  earner,  flreamy,  fnrceafe,  tea,  teach,  tead,  teague,  teal, 
team,  tear,  teafe,  teat,  treack,  treafon,  treat,  treatife,  treatment,  treaty,  tweag,  tweak,  tweague,  veal, 
nnderneatb,  uneafy,  unreave,  uprear,  weak,  weaken,  weal,  weald,  wean,  weanlings  wearinefs,  wearifome, 
^eary,  weafand,  weafel,  weave,  wheal,,  wheat,  wbeaten,  wreak,  wreath,  wreathe,  wreathy,  yea,  year, 
yeanling,  yearling,  yearly,  yeft,  zeal. 

228.  In  this  catalogue  wc  find  heard  and  bearded  fometimes  pronounced  as  if  written  herd  and  herded: 
but  this  corruption  of  die  diphthongs  which  Mr.  %eridan  has  adopted^  feems  confined  to  the  Stage. 

229.  The  preiCAimpcifcft  tenfe'of  eat  is  fometimes  written  ate,  particularly  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  fi:«quently,  and,  perhaps,  more  corrcftly,  pronounced  et,  efpecially  in  Ireland ;  but  eaten  always 
prcfervcs  the  ea  long. 

230.  Ea  in  fearful  is  long  when  it  fignifies  timorous,  and  (hort  when  it  fignifies  terribk,  as  if  written 
ferful. 

231.  To  read  is  long  in  the  prcfent  tenfe,  and  fliort  in  the  paft,  and  participle  ;  which  are  fometimes 
written  red. 

232.  Teat,  a  dug,  is  marked  by  Dr.  Kenrick  with  (hort  e  like  ///,  but  more  properly  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan with  the  long  e,  rhyming  with  meat. 

233  Beat,  the  preterimperfeft  tenfe,  and  participle  of  to  beat,  is  frequendy  pronounced  in  Ireland 
like  bet  (a  wager) :  and  if  utility  were  the  only  objeft  of  language,  this  would  certainly  be  the  pre- 
ferable pronunciation,  as  nothmg  tends  more  to  obfcurity  than  verbs  which  have  no  different  form  for 
dieir  prcfent  and  paft  times ;  but  fefliion  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  triumphs  over  ufe  and  pro- 
priety, and  bet,  for  the  paft  time  and  participle  oibeat,  muft  be  religioufly  avoided. 

234.  jEa  is  pronounced  like  the  (hort  e  in  the  following  words:  abreafl,  ahead,  already^  bedjhad, 
behead,  befpread,  befiead,  bread,  breadth,  breakfafi,  breajl,  breath,  ckanfe,  ckanly  (adjeftive)  cleanlily,  dead, 
deadly,  deaf,,  deafen,  dearth,  death,  earl,  earldom,  early,  earn,  earned,  earth,  earthen,  earthly,  endeavour, 
feather,  head,  heady,  health,  heard,  hearfe,  heaven,  heavy,  jealous,  impearlf  inftead,  kad,  leaden,  leant, 
(die  paft  time  and  participle  of.  to  kan)  learn,  karning,  kather,  leaven,  meadow,  meant,  meafure,  pearl, 
peafant,  pheafant,  pkafant,  pkafantry,  pleafure,  read  (paft  rime  and  participle)  readily,  readlnefs,  ready, 
realm,  rehear fal,  rebearfe,  refeairch,feamflrefs,  fearce,  fearch,  fpread,  flead,  fieadfafl,  Jkady,  flealth,fi^aU^ 
thy,  fiveat,  fooeaty,  thread,  threaden,  threat,  threaten,  treachery,  tread,  treaddk,  treafure,  uncleanly,  wealth, 
wealthy,  weapon,  weather,  yearn,  zealot,  zealous,  zealoufly. 

235.  I  have  given  the  laft  three  words,  compounded  of  zeal,  as  inftances  of  the  ftiort  found  of  the 
diphdiong,  becaufe  it  is  certainly  the  more  ufual  found ;  but  fome  attempts  have  lately  been  made  in 
riic  Houfe  of  Commons  to  pronounce  them  long,  as  in  the  noun.  It  is  a  commendable  zeal  to  endea- 
▼our  to  reform  the  language  as  well  as  the  conftitution ;  but  wheriier,  if  thefe  words  were  altered,  it 
would  be  a  red  reformation,  may  admit  of  fome  difpute. — See  Enclitical  Termination. 

236.  Heard,  the  paft  time  and  participle  of  hear,  is  fometimes  corruptly  pronounced  with  the, diph- 
diong long,  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  reared;  but  this  is  fuppofing  the  verb  to  be  regular ;  which,  fi-oni  the 
ipdling,  is  evidendy  not  the  cafe. 

237.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  obfervation,  that  when  this  diphthong^  comes  before  r,  it  is  apt  to  Hide 
into  the  fliort  u,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  near  the  true  found,  but  not  exaAly.  Thus  pronouncing 
imrl,  earth,  dearth^  as  if  wrktea  url,  urth,  durtb,  is  a  (light  deviation  firom  the  true  found,  which  is 

exaftly 
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exadUy  that  of  i  before  r,  followed  by  another  confonant,  in  virtue^  virgin ;  and  that  is  die  true  found 
of  ftiort  e  in  vermin,  vernal,  &c. 

238.  Leant,  the  poft  time  and  participle  of  to  lean,  is  grown  vulgar :  the  regular  form  leaned  is  pre- 
ferable. 

239.  The  paft  time  and  participle  of  the  verb  to  leap  feems  to  prefer  the  irregular  form;  therefore, 
though  we  almoft  always  hear  to  leap  rhyming  with  reap,  we  generally  hear  leaped,  written  and  pro- 
nounced leapt,  rhyming  with  wept. 

240.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  long  llender  a  in  bare,  in  the  following  words  :  bear,  bearer,  break,  for- 
bear,  for/wear,  great,  pear,  Jteaky  /wear,  to  tear,  wear. 

241.  The  word  great  is  fometimes  pronounced  as  if  written  ^r^^/,  generally  by  people  of  education, 
and  almoft  univerfally  in  Ireland ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  fixed  and  fettled  pradice  in  England^ 
That  this  is  an  affe^fled  pronunciation,  will  be  perceived  in  a  moment  by  pronouncing  this  word  in  the 
phrafe,  Alexander  the  great ;  for  thofe  who  pronounce  the  word  greet,  in  other  cafes  will  generally  in 
this  rhyme  it  with  fate.  It  is  tme  the  ee  is  the  regular  found  of  this  diphthong  ;  but  this  (lender  found 
of  e  has,  in  all  probability,  given  way  to  that  of  a  as  deeper  and  more  expreffive  of  the  epithet  great. 

242.  The  fame  obfervations  are  applicable  to  the  word  break  ;  which  is  much  more  expreffive  of  the 
aftion  when  pronounced  brake  than  breek,  as  it  is  fometimes  affeftedly  pronounced. 

243.  Ea  is  pronounced  Uke  the  long  Italian  a  in  father^  in  the  following  words  :  heart,  hearty, 
hearten,  hearth, .  hearken. 

244.  Ea,  unaccented,  has  an  obfcure  found,  approaching  to  (hort  u  in  vengeance,  Jerjeant,  pageant, 
and  pageantry. 

EAU. 

245.  This  is  a  French,  rather  than  an  Englifli,  triphthong,  being  found  only  in  words  derived  from 
that  language.  Its  found  is  that  of  long  open  0,  as  beau,  bureau,  flambeau,  portmanteau.  In  beauty  and 
its  compounds  it  has  the  firft  found  of  «,  as  if  written  bewty. 

EE. 

246.  This  diphthong,  in  all  words,  except  thofe  that  end  in  r,  has  a  fqueezed  found  of  long  open  e 
formed  by  a  clofer  application  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  than  in  that  vowel  fingly,  which 
is  diftinguiftiable  to  a  nice  ear,  in  the  different  founds  of  the  verbs  toj?^^  and  to  meet,  and  the  nouns  J?^4i 
and  meat.  This  has  always  been  my  opinion  ;  but  upon  confulting  fome  good  fpeakers  on  the  occafiop, 
and  in  particular  Mr.  Garrick,  who  could  find  no  difference  in  the  found  of  thefe  words,  I  am  lefs 
confident  in  giving  it  to  the  public.  At  any  rate  the  difference  is  but  very  trifling,  and  I  (hall,  there- 
fore, confider  it  as  equivalent  to  the  long  open  e. 

247.  This  diphthong  is  irregular  only  in  the  word  breeches,  pronounced  as  if  written  britches.  Cbee/e^ 
cake^  fometimes  pronounced  chizcake,  and  breech,  britch,  I  look  upon  as  vulgarifm$.  Beelzebub,  indeed, 
in  profe,  has  generally  the  fliort  found  of  ^,  as  in  bell:  and  when  thefe  two  letters  form  but  one  fyllable, 
in  the  poetical  contraftion  of  eW  and  ne'er,  for  ever  and  never,  they  are  pronounced  as  if  written  air 
and  nair. 

EI. 

248.  The  general  found  of  this  diphthong  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  ey,  when  under  the  accent;  which 
is  like  long  flender  a ;  but  the  other  (bunds  are  fo  numerous  as  to  require  a  catalogue  of  them  all. 

^49.  Ei  has  the  found  of  long  flender  a  in  deign,  vein,  rein,  reign,  feign,  feint,  veil,  heinous,  heir^ 

heirejs. 
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btirefif  inveigh y  weigh,  neigbyjkein,  reins,  their,  fhetrs,  eight,  freight,  weight,  neighbour,  and  their 
compounds. 

250.  Ei  has  the  found  of  long  open  e  in  here,  in  the  following  words  and  their  compounds :  to  ceil, 
eeiling,  conceit,  deceit,  receipt,  conceive,  perceive,  deceive,  receive,  inveigle,  feize,  /ei^n,/eignior,fdignory, 
feine,  plebeian,  obeifance. 

251.  Leifure  is  fometimes  pronovinced  as  rhyming  vf\x\i  plea/ure ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  impro- 
perly ;  for  if  it  be  allowed  that  cuftom  is  equally  divided,  we  ought,  in  this  cafe,  to  pronounce  the 
diphthong  long,  as  more  expreflive  of  the  idea  annexed  to  it  (241). 

252.  Either  and  neither  are  fo  often  pronounced  eye-ther  and  nigh-ther,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  to  which 
dafs  they  belong*  Analogy,  however,  without  hefitation,  gives  the  diphthong  the  found  of  long  open  e, 
and  rhymes  them  with  bremther,  one  who  breathes.  This  is  the  pronunciation  Mr.  Garrick  always 
gave  to  tbefe  words,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  We  fometimes,  indeed,  hear  the  diph- 
thongs in  thefe  words  founded  like  flender  a,  as  if  written  ay-ther  and  nay-ther;  but  this  pronunciation 
muft  be  carduUy  avoided. 

253.  Ei  has  the  found  of  long  open  i  in  height  and  Jleight,  rhyming  with  white  and  right.  Height, 
s  indeed,  often  heard  rhyming  with  eight  and  weight,  and  that  among  very  refpeftable  Ipeakers ;  but 
cuftom  feems  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  other  pronunciation,  that  it  may  better  tally  with  the  adjedive 
high,  of  which  it  is  the  abftrad. 

254.  Ei  has  the  found  of  (hort  e  in  the  two  words  heifer  and  nonpareil,  pronounced  heffer  and  nonpareil. 

255.  This  diphthong,  when  unaccented  like  ai  (208),  drops  the  former  vowel,  and  is  pronounced  like 
(hort  i  in  foreign,  foreigner,  forfeit,  forfeiture,  kerchief,  handkerchief ,  fovereign,  Sovereignty,  furfeit,  coun- 
terfeit. 

EO. 

256.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  e  long  in  people  and  enfeoff,  as  if  written  peeple  and  enfeef; 
and  like  e  ftiort  in  leopard  and  jeopardy,  as  if  written  leppard  and  jeppardy ;  and  in  tlie  law  t^rms  feoffee, 
feoffer,  and  feoffment,  as  if  written  feffee,  feffer,  and  feffment. 

257.  We  frequendy  hear  diefe  vowels  contrafted  into  (hort  0  in  geography  and  geometry,  as  if  written 
jogpaphy-sokd  jommetry  ;  but  this  grofs  pronunciation  feems  daily  wearing  away,  and  giving  place  to  that 
which  feparates  the  vowels  into  two  diftind  fyllables,  as  it  is  always  heard  in  geographical,  geometer, geome- 
fricial,  and  geometrician.  Georgic  is  always  heard  as  if  written  ^t^rf/V,  and  muft  be  given  up  as  incor- 
rigible (116).  ' 

258*  Eo  is  heard  like  long  u  in  feod,  feodal,  feodatory,  which  are  fometimes  written  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced, feud,  feudal,  feudatory. 

259.  Eo,  when  unaccented,  has  the  found  of  u  (hort  in  furgeon,  Jlurgeon,  dudgeon,  gudgeon,  bludgeon, 
curmudgeon,  dungeon,  luncheon,  puncheon,  truncheon,  burgeon,  habergeon ;  but  in  /cutcheon,  efcutcheon, 
pigeon,  and  widgeon,  the  eo  founds  like  (hort  /. 

2^.  Eo  (bunds  like  long  0  in  yeoman  and  yeomanry ;  the  firft  fy liable  of  which  words  rhyme  with  go, 
nojfa. 

261.  JEo  in  galleon,  a  SpanUh  (hip,  founds  as  if  written  galloon,  rhyming  with  moon. 

EOU. 

262.  This  triphthong  is  often  contraded  into  one  fyllable  in  profe,  and  poets  never  make  it  go  for  two. 
In  cutaneous  and  vitreous  two  (yllables  are  palpable  j  but  in  gorgeous  and  outrageous  the  foft  g  coalefcing 
with  ^  feems  to  drop  a  fyllable. 

263^  This 
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263.  This  triphthong  is  never  found  but  in  an  unaccented  fytlable^  and  generally  a  final  one;  uA 
when  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  dentals  d  or  t^  it  melts  them  into  the  founds  of  ^'  and  tcb.  Thus 
hideous  and  piteous  are  pronounced  as  if  written  hijeoui  and  pitcheous.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
right  ecus  9  plenMus,  bounteous  y  courteous,  beauteous,  and  duteous. 

EU. 

264.  This  diphthong  is  ajways  (bunded  like  long  uKxew;  and  b  never  irregular.  Thus^^^  d4uc€j 
&c.  are  pronounced  as  if  written  fewd,  dewce,  &c* 

EfT. 

265.  This  diphthois^  is  pronounced  like  kxig  u,  and  is  akttoft  a^ys  r^ular.  There  is  a  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  ic  like  00  chiefly  in  London,  where  we  (bmetimes  hear  dew  and  new  ptonounced  as  if 
written  doo  and  two. 

266.  Shew  and  firew  have  almoft  left  this  dafs^  and  by  John(bn's  recommendation  ait  become  j0ow 
znd  ^ow,  as  they  are  pronounced.  The  proper  name  Sbrewjkury,  however^  (till  retains  the  e,  though 
always  pronounced  Sbrowjburyi  Sew,  with  a  needle^  always  rhymes  with  no ;  and,^w^^  fignifying  a 
drain^  is  always  pronounced  ji&c^^;  }Mi  fewer,  an  officer^  rhymes  mxk  fewer. 

267.  Ew  is  fometimes  pronoimced  like  aw  in  the  verb  to  ebew,  but  this  is  gro&  and  vulgar.  T* 
chew  ought  always  to  rhyme  with  new,  view,  6cc. 

EIVE. 

268.  This  triphthong  exifb  only  in  the  wordfze;^,a  femaleflieep ;  which  is  pronounced  exa6Uy  like^^se^^ 
a  tree.  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  as  if  written  jro^,  rhyming  with  doe,  which  muft 
be  carefully  avoided. 

Er. 

269.  When  the  accent  is  on  this  diphthong  it  is  always  pronounced  like  ^^or  like  its  kindred  diphthong 
ei,  in  vein,  reign,  &c.  Thus  bey,  dey,  grey,  prey,  they,  trey,  whey,  obey,  convey,  purvey,furvey,  hey,  eyre, 
and  eyrey,  are  always  heard  as  if  written  bitj^  day,  &c.  Key  is  die  only  exception,  which  always  rhymes 
with  Jea  (220). 

270.  Ey,  when  unaccented^  is  pronounced  like  ee ;  thus,  galley,  valley,  alley,  barky,  &c.  are  ^x^ 
nounced  as  if  written  gallee,  vallee,  &c. 

ETE. 

271.  This  triphthong  iSi  only  found  in  the  word/)^^,  whidi  is  always  pronounced  like  the  letter  /• 

U. 

272.  This  diphthong,  in  the  terminations  ion,  ial,  iard,  and  iate,  forms  but  one  iyllable,  though  the  i 
in  this  fituadon  having  the  fqueezed  found  of  ee  perfedly  iimilar  to^  gives  the  fyllable  a  double  foundj 
very  diilinguUhable  in  its  nature  from  a  fyllable  formed  widiout  the  i.  Thus  Chrtftiott,  fiRal,  poniard^ 
conciliate,  found  as  if  written  Chrijl-yan,  fil-yal,  pon-yard,  conciUyate,  and  have  in  the  laft  fyllable  an  evi- 
dent duplicity  of  found. 

273.  In  diamond f  thefe  voweb  are  properly  no  diphthong ;  and  in  profe,  the  wocdoti^t  to  have  three 
diftinft  fyllables;  but  we  frequently  hear  it  £0  pronounced  as  to  drop  the  a  entirely,  and  as  if  written 
dimond.    Thisj  however^  is  a  corruption  that  ought  to  bdavoided  by  all  elegant  fpedkers. 

274.  In 
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»74.  In  carriage,  marriage,  parliament,  and  miniafurt,  the^  is  dropped,  and  the  /  has  its  (hort  found 
as  if  writtwt  carridge,  marridge,  parhment,  mineture. 

275.  The  regular  found  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  ^^,  as  in  grUve,  thieve,  an^ionter,  grenadier,  &c. 
as  if  written,  greeve,  tbeeve,  &c.  .        ^ 

276.  It  has  the  found  of  long  i  in  di€f  hief  lie,  pie,  tie,*  vie,  as  if  written  dy,  hy,  &c. 

277.  The  (hort  found  of  1  is  heaad  vafieve  and  mi/chievotis,  as  if  written^z^y  mifchivous. 

278.  In  variegate  the  beft  proAuAci^ioiar  i^  to*  pronounce  both  vowels  diftindly  like  e,  as  if  written, 
"Vary-e-gdte.  _ 

279.  In  the  numeral  tenninations  in*  ieth,2LS  twentieth,  thirtieth,  &c.  the  vowels  ouglit  alfo  to  be  kept 
diftind ;  the  firft  like  open  e,  as  heard  in  the  y  in  twenty,  thirty,  &c.  and  the  fecond  like  (hort  e,  heard 
in  breath,  death,  &c. 

280.  In-  fiery  tooy  the  vowels  are  heafd  diftinftly, 

^  I.  In  orient  and  fpaniel,  where  thefe  letters  come  after  a  liquid,  they  are  pronounced  diftindly ;  and 
great  care  (hould  be  uken  not  to  let  the  laft  word  degenerate  into  fpannel. 

282.  When  che(e  letters*  meet,  in  confequence  of  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns,  they  retain  either  the 
long  or  (hort  found  they  had  in  the  lingular,  without  increafing  the  number  of .  (yllables.  Thus  a  Jly 
mak^fiies,  a  He  makes  liesy  compare  makes  companies,  and  dignity,  dignities:  The  fartie  may  be  obferved 
oB  the  diifd-  perfons  of  verbs,  a^  Ifiy,  hefiies.     I  deny,  he  denies. 

^85;  When  ie  is  in  a  termination  without  the  accent,  it  is  pronounced  like  e,  only  in*  the  fame  (itu- 

aition.     Thus  btqfierygrafi^r,^  and  glafier,  have  the  laft  fyllable  founded,  as  if  written  brazhur,  grazhur, 

siBd  glasibitK 

iEU. 

284^  Thcfe  v<we1s  occur  in  adieu,  Tteu,  purlieu,  where  they  have  tlie- found  of  long  u,  asif  written 
adeu,  leu-,  plirleu^ 

285.  In  one  word,  lieutenant,  thefe  letters  are  pronounced  like  (hort  e,  as  if  written  lev-tendfit. 

lEfF. 
a86*  Thefe  Ittters  occur  only  in  the'  word  view,  v^hercf  they  found  like  ee,  rhyming  with  few,  nezv. 

Id. 

287.  When  the  accent  is  upon  the  firft  of  thefe  vowels  they  form  two  diftind:  fyllables,  as  priory, 
^oleta,  ^iUet ;  the  laft  of  which  is  fometimcs  corruptly  pronounced  vi4et. 

288.  In- marchionefi  the  i  is* entirely  funk,  and  the  unaccented  d  pronounced,  as  it  ufually  is  in  this 
(kuaiion^  like  (hort  u,  as  if  written  tftarpuntjs. 

28^1  Iri  cujbion  the  0  is-funk,  and  the  word  pronounced  cufhin. 

290*'  In  the  ver^  numerous  termination  ion,  thefe  vowels  are  pronounced  in  one  fyllable  like  (hort  u ; 

but  when  they  are  preceded  by  a  liquid,  as  in  million,  minion,  clafiori,  &c.  the  two  vowels  are  heard  dif; 

tindly  :  the  fame  may  be  obferved  when  they  are  preceded  by  any  of  the  other  confonants,  except  s 

and  /  ;  as  champion,  fcorpion,  &c,  where  the  vowels  are  heard  feparately  :  but  the  terminations,  tion  and 

Jton^  are  pronounced  in  one  fyllable,  and  exaftly  Hkfe  the  verb  Jhun. 

2r9i.  Thfe  only  exce^on  to  this  rule  is,  when  the  /  is  preceded  by  s:  in  this  cafe  the  t  goes  into 
/f*,  and  the  /  is  in  a  fmali  de^ee  audible  I'rk^  (hort  e.  This  may  be  heard  in  quejiion,  fnixtion,  digef- 
lion,  combufiion,  and  what  is  an  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  in  Chrijiian,  asif  Written  queft-yun,  mixt-yun,  &c. 

F  Jou: 
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lOU. 

292.  This  triphthong,  when  preceded  by  a  liquid,  or  any  mute  but  a  dental,  is  heard  diflindly  in 
two  fyllables,  as  in  bilious^  various^  ghriousy  abftemious^  ingenious,  copious ;  but  when  preceded  by  the 
dentals  /,  foft  c  and  5,  thcfc  vowels  coalefce  into  onefyllable,  pronounced  exadlly  Y\\itjhus :  t\m%  precious y 
factious,  noxious,  anxious,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  prefsh-us,  fac-fhus^  nock-Jhus,  ang-Jhus. 

293.  The  fame  tendency  of  thefe  vowels  to  coalefce  after  a  dental,  and  draw  it  to  afpiration,  makes 
us  hear  tedious,  odious,  and  injidious,  pronounced  as  if  written  te-je-us,  o-jee-us,  and  in-fij-e-us  :  for  as  d  is 
but  flat  /,  it  is  no  wonder  it  (hould  be  fubjeft  to  the  fame  afpiration,  when  the  fame  vowels  follow. 
Nay,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fo  agreeable  is  this  found  of  the  d  to  the  analogy  of  Englifli  pronunci- 
ation, that,  unlefs  we  are  upon  our  guard,  the  organs  naturaUy  Aide  into  it.  It  is  not,  however,  pre- 
tended that  this  is  the  politeft  pronunciation  ;  for  the  fake  of  analogy  it  were  to  be  wiftied  it  were  :  but 
an  ignorance  of  the  real  powers  of  the  letters,  joined  with  a  laudable  defire  of  keeping  as  near  as 
poffible  to  the  orthography,  is  apt  to  prevent  the  d  from  going  into  J,  and  to  make  us  hear  o-de-ous, 
te-de-ous,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vulgar,  who  in  this  cafe  are  right  by  inftinft,  not  only  indulge 
the  afpiration  of  the  d,  wliich  the  language  is  fo  prone  to,  but  are  apt  to  contract  the  fucceeding  fyl- 
lable  too  clofely,  and  inftead  of  o-je-ous  and  te-Je-ous,  fay  o-jus  and  te-Jus. 

294.  It  is  with  fome  fatisfadion  1  fee  Mr.  Sheridan  adopt  this  pronunciation  of  thefe  terminations, 
though  his  manner  of  fpelling  them  is  too  apt  to  incline  us  to  a  too  clofe  contraftion  of  them.  Nor 
can  I  conceive  why  he  fliould  fpell  melodious,  me-lo'dzhus,  and  commodious,  com-mo-djus,  as  there  can  be 
no  poffible  difference  in  the  found  of  the  terminations.  If  the  y  is  diflinAly  pronounced,  it  fufficiently 
exprefles  the  afpiration  of  the  d,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  preferable  mode  of  delineating  the  found, 
as  it  keeps  the  two  laft  fyllables  from  uniting  too  clofely.  Where  analogy,  therefore,  is  fo  clear,  and 
cuftom  fo  dubious,  we  ought  not  to  hefitate  a  moment  at  pronouncing  odious,  tedious,  perfidious,  fafti- 
dious,  invidious,  infidious,  compendious,  melodious,  commodious,  preludious,  and  fiudious,  as  if  written  o-^V-o/zj, 
te-je-ous,  &c.  or  rather  o-dyus,  te-dyus,  &c.  nor  (hould  we  forget  that  Indian  comes  under  the  fame  ana- 
logy, and  ought,  though  contrary  to  rcfpedable  ufage,  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written  Indyan,  and 

nearly  as  In-je-an. 

OA. 

295.  This  diphthong  is  regularly  pronounced  as  the  long  open  found  of  0,  as  in  boat,  coat,  oat,  coat, 

loaf,  &c.     The  only  exceptions  are,  broad,  abroad,  groat,  which  found  as  if  written  brawd,  abrawd, 

grazvt.     Oatmeal  is  fometimes  pronounced  ot-mcal,  but  feems  to  be  recovering  the  long  found  of  0,  as 

in  oat. 

OR. 

296.  Whether  it  be  proper  to  retain  the  0  in  this  diphthong,  or  to  banifh  it  from  our  orthography, ' 
as  Dr.  Johnfon  advifes,  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  always  pronounced  like  fingle  e,  and  comes  entirely  under 
the  fame  laws  as  that  vowel.  Thus,  when  it  ends  a  f)  liable,  with  the  accent  upon  it,  it  is  long,  as  in 
An-toe-ci,  Peri-oe-ci.  When  under  the  fecondary  accent,  in  oecumenical,  oec-onomics,  it  is  like  e  fhort. 
It  is  long  e  in  foe-tus.  and  (hort  e  in  foet-id  and  ajfafoet-ida.  In  doe,  foe,  Jloe,  toe,  throe ^  hoe  (to  dig,) 
and  bilboes,  it  is  founded  exadly  like  long  open^o.  In  canoe  and  JJ^oe,  like  00,  as  if  written  canoo  and 
j]:^oo ;  and  in  the  verb  does,  like  (hort  u,  as  if  written  dwz. 

OEL 

297.  There  is  but  one  word  where  this  triphthong  occurs,  and  that  is  in  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear, 

in  the  word  oeiliads  (glances).     If  it  were  necelTary  to  pronounce  it,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be 

fouaded  as  if  written  eye-liads. 

OEU. 
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OEU. 
'  298.  This  diphthong  is  from  the  French,  in  the  word  manoeuvre ;  a  word,  within  thefe  few  years, 
of  very  general  ufe  in  our  language.  It  is  not  in  Johnfoh,  and  the  oeu  is  generally  pronounced  by  thofe 
who  can  pronounce  French,  in  the  French  manner ;  but  this  is  fuch  a  found  of  the  u  as  does  not  exift 
in  Englifli,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  defcribed.  The  neareft  found  is  00;  with  which,  if  tWs  word 
is  pronounced  by  an  Englilh  fpeaker,  as  if  written  manoovn^  it  may,  except  with  very  nice  French  ears, 
cfcape  criticifm. 

01. 

299.  The  general,  and  almoft  univerfal  found  of  this  diphthong,  is  that  of  ^  in  watery  and  the  firft  e 
inme-tre.  This  double  found  is  very  diftinguifliable  in  boily  toily  fpoil,  joint,  point,  anoint,  &c,  which 
found  ought  to  be  carefully  preferved,  as  there  is  a  very  prevalent  pradice  among  the  vulgar  of  drop- 
ping, the  Oy  and  pronouncing  thefe  words  as  if  written  hiky  tile y  f pile y  &c. 

300.  The  only  inftance  which  admits  of  a  doubt  in  the  found  of  this  diphthong,  when  under  the 
accent,  is,  in  the  word  choir ;  but  this  word  is  now  fo  much  more  frequently  written  quire y  that  unifor- 
mity flxongly  inclines  us  to  pronounce  the  oi  in  choir  like  long  i,  and  which,  by  the  common  ortho- 
graphy, feems  fixed  beyond  recovery.  I  remember,  very  early  in  life,  to  have  heard  coin  pronounced  as 
if  written^i//«^  by  fome  refpeftable  fpeakers;  but  this  is  now  juftly  baniflied  as  the  grofTeft  vulgarifm. 

301.  When  this  diphthong  is  not  under  the  accent,'  it  is  varioully  pronounced.  Dr,  Kenrick  places 
the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable  of /«rr(?/V,  and,  fori  know  not  what  reafon,  pronounces  it  as  if  written 
turkiz ;  and  turkois  with  the  oi  broad,  as  in  boys.  Mr.  Sheridan  places  the  accent  on  the  fecond  f}' liable, 
aad  gives  the  diphthong  the  French  found,  as  if  the  word  was  written  turkaze.  In  my  opinion  the  beft 
orthography  is  turquoifey  and  the  beft  pronunciation  with  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable,  and  the  oi 
founded  like  long  ^,  as  if  written  turkeeze ;  as  we  pronounce  torioifey  with  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyl- 
lable, and  the  oi  like  ftiort  /,  as  if  written  tortiz. 

302.  In  avoirdupoiSy  the  firft  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  (liort  Cy  as  if  written  averdupoi/e. 

303.  In  connoijjeur  the  fame  found  of  e  is  fubftituted,  as  if  written  connejfeur. 

304.  InJhatnoiSy  or  chamois,  a  fpecies  of  leather,  the  oi  is  pronounced  like  long  Cy  as  if  w rittcn Jhammee. 

305.  Adroit  and  devoir,  two  fdarcely  naturalized  French  words,  have  the  oi  regular. 

00. 

306.  The  found  of  this  diphthong  is  regular,  except  in  a  few  words.  It  is  pronounced  long  in  moon, 
fooHy  fooly  roody  foody  moody  &c.     This  is  its  regular  found. 

-    307.  It  has  a  fliorter  found  correfponding  to  the  u  in  bully  in  the  words  wooly  woody  goody  hoodyfoot, 
flood,  under  flood:  and  thefe  are  the  only  words  where  this  diphthong  has  this  middle  found. 

308.  It  has  the  found  of  (hort  u  in  the  two  words  bhod  ^mAfloody  rhyming  witli  mud. 

309.  Soot\%  vulgarly  pronounced  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  buty  huty  &c.  but  ought  to  have  its  lon^,  regular 
found,  rhyming  with  boot ;  as  we  always  hear  it  in  the  compound  /ooty^ 

310.  Door  and  floor  are  viniverfally  pronounced  by  the  Englith  as  if  written  dore  2indJlore ;  but  in 
Ireland  they  preferve  the  regular  found  of  00. 

311.  Afoor^  a  b^ack  man,  is  regular  in  polite  pronunciation,  and  like  more  in  vulgar.^  Moor,  a  marlh, 
is  fometimes  heard  rhyming  with  flore ;  but  more  corredl  fpeakers  pronounce  it  regularly,  rhyming 
with  foor. 

Fa'  OU. 
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312.  Thij  diphthong  U  the  npft  irrjcguUr  ^cmhhg^  pf  words  iq  out  language*  Its  moft  common 
fpund  is  that  h^ard  in  hUf^d,  found,  grgmd,  &p.  ^d  this  may  he  caUed  \i%  proper  found ;  but  its  dcrir 
atiqns  are  fo  many  anil  fo  various,  that  the  heft  ide^  of  it  will  he  conveyed  by  giving  th^  fimplcs  of  all 
its  diflfeirent  founds, 

3 1 3.  The  firft  or  proper  found  of  this  diphthong  is  compofcd  of  the  a  in  baU^  and  the  ee  in  wooy  or 
rather  the  u  in  bull^  and  is  equivalent  to  the  ow  in  dowtiy  frowriy  &c.  This  found  is  heard  in  abguui^ 
about,  account,  accoujlics,  aground,  aloud,  amount,  ground,  aroufe,  ajlound,  avouch^  bough,  bounce,  bounds 
bounty,  bounteous,  bout,  caroufe,  ckoufe,  cloudy  doughy  clout,  clouterly,  compound,  couch,  conphant,  crouch^ 
dejlour,  devour,  devout,  dcubt,  doubtful,  drought,  doughty,  doufe,  encounter,  effoufe,  expound,  flout,  foivly 

flounder,  found,  foundling,  fountain,  froufy,  glout,  gout  (a  difeafe)  ground,  grout,  hound,  hour,  houfcy 
impound,  loud,  lounge,  loufe,  lout,  mound,  mountain^  mountebank,  moufe,  mouth,  noun,  ounce,  our,  ouft,  outy 
outer,  outermoft,  paramowtt,  plough,  pouch,  pounce ,^  pound,  pout,  profound ^  pronounce,  propound,  proud,  re^ 
bound,  recount,  redoubt,  redoubted,  redound,  rencounter,  round,  roundelay,  roufe,  rout,  fcoundrel,  fcour,/coutj 
floout,  Jhroud,  flouch,  fpoufe,  fpout,  fprout,  flout,  furround,  fouth,  thou,  thoufand,  touje,  trounce,  troufers^ 
trout,  zvound  (did  WmA)flough  (a  miry  place)  vouch,  vouchfafe,  without,^  and  in  pronoun  and  f<:aramouch ;. 
though,  in  thefe  words,  the  accent  is  not  on  the  diphthong. 

314.  The  fecond  found  is  that  of  (hort«  in  bud,  and  is  heard  in  the  following  words  and  their  com- 
^  pounds :  adjourn,  journey,  journal,  bourgeon,  country,  coufln,  couple^  double,  trouble,  courteous,  cdurtefy^ 

courage,  encourage^  jouft,  gournet,  houfewife,  flourifl),  mounch,  nourlfh,  enough,  chough,  rough,  tough, 
flough  (acaft  ikin)  fcourge,  foutherly,  fouthern,  fouthernwood,  fouthward,  touchy  touchy,  young,  younker, 
sind  youngfier,  hwi/outhern,  Joutherly,  znd  fouthward,  are  fometimes  pronounced  regirfarly  Wktjiutlb;. 
this,  however,  is  far  from  the  prevailing  pronunciation.  This  is  the  found  this  diphthong  always 
has  when  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  unlefs  in  very  few  inftances,  where  the  compound  retains  the  found  of 
the  fimple,  as  in  pronoun ;  hut  m/ojoum  B.ndfojourner,  with  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  and  in  every 
unaccented  termination,  in  our  and  ous,  this  diphthong  has  exaftly  the  found  of  fliort  u.  Thus  favour, 
honour,  and  famous,  are  pronounced  as  if  written /j^i/r,  honur,  and  famus. 

315.  The  third  found  given  to  thefe  vowels  is  that  of  00  in  coo  and  woo  (39)  ;  and  is  found'  in  the 
following  words  :  Bouge,  croup,  group,  aggroup,  amour,  paramour,  boufe,  boujy,  boutefeti,  capouch,  cartouch, 
fourbe,  gourd,  gout  (tafte)  and  ragout  (pronbunc^d^p<?  and  rageo)  rendezvous,  rouge,  Joup,  fous  (pro- 
nounced foo)  Jurtout,  through,  throughly,  toupee,  or  toupet,  you,  your,  youth,  tour,  contour,  tourney, 
tournay,  tournament,  pour,  and  route,  (a  road)  accoutre,  billet  doux,  agouti,  uncouth,  wound  (a  hurt)  and 
routine  (a  beaten  road)  though  the  diphthong  on  the  latter  has  not  the  accent. 

316.  The  verb  to  pour  is  fometimes  pronounced  to  pore,  and  fometimes  to  parver;  in  each  cafe  it 
interferes  with  a  word  of  a  different  fignification,  and  the  beft  pronunciation,  which  is  thac  fimilar  to 
poor,  is  as  litde  liable  to  that  exception  as  either  of  the  others. 

.  317.  To  wound  is  fometimes  pronounced  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  found;  but  this  is  direftly  contrary  to 
the  bdl  ufage ;  but  route  (a  road,  as  to  take  a  different  route)  is  often  pronounced  fo  as  to  rhyme  with 
doubt  by  refpeftable  fpeaKers. 

318.  The  fourth  found  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  long  open  0,  and  is  heard  in  the  following  words : 
though,  although,  coulter,  court,  courtier,  courfe^  difcourjt,  fource,  recource,  r^ource,  bourn,  dough,  doughy, 
four,  mould,  mouldy,  moult,  mourn,  fhoulder,  [moulder,  Joul,  poultice,  poult,  poulterer,  poultry,  troul  (to  trott 
fmoothly,  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan  as  rhyming  with  doll,  but  more  properly  by  Dr*  Kenrick  with  roll) 
and  borough,  thorough,  furlough,  fourteen,  concourje,  and  intercourje,  preferve  the  diphthong  in  the  found 
-©f  long  0,  though  not  under  the  accent. 

319.  T\it 
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319.  The  fifth  found  of  oh  is  like  the  noun  4z^,  and  is  heard  only  in  the  following  wwds :  t^^ht, 
hugii,  brought  J  fought  J,  bought  yfoaghty  nought  y  thought  y  mtbottgity  wrMght. 

320.  The  fixih  found  is  that  of  Ihort  ooy  or  the  u  in  bully  and  is  heard  only  ill  the  Auxiliary  Vferbs  tt^rt^/i^, 
eouldyjkould,  rhyming  with  goody  boodyjtciody  &c. 

32  >.  The  feventh  found  is  that  of  (hort  0,  and  heard  only  in  the  WOrdfe  cougb^  and  trottgb^  rhyttiilig 
cxadly  with  off  2sAJcoff  x  and  in  lough  zxAJkoughy  pronounced  itKk  ^^^Jhotk. 

3^12.  The  elenientary  found  of  this  diphthong  is  the  fame  as  the  firft  found  of  oUy  and  is  heard  in  htrtVy 
wfWy  &c.  but  tne  found  of  long  0  obtains  in  fo  many  inilalnces^  that  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  a  cata* 
logue  of  both. 

2^3.  The  general  found,  as  the  elementary  (bund  may  be  called,  is  heard  in  nowy  hozVy  ho^y  (a  mark  of 
refped:)";«{?ze;  (a  heap  of  barley,  &c,)  coWy  brozVy  hrdwn,  browfeyploWyfoWy  vowy  avoWy  allow  ydifallow, 
tndowy  downy  clown  frown y  torvn,  crown,  drown,  gown,  renown y  dowagiry  dozvdjy, ,  dower y  doivrcy  dowry y 
ioweryy  dowlas y  drowfe,  drow/yy  flower y  bowery  lower  (to  look  gloomy)  ppwer,  powdery  ptinvefsy  piroWy 
prowly  vowel y  towely  bowery  rowel,  fcowly  crowdyfbowery  tower  JowinSy  fowly  thowly  laWy  (to  bellow  as  a 
cow).  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  as  loWy  not  high ;  but  if  cuftom,  in  this  cafe,  has  not  abfo- 
lutely  decided,  it  ougbt^  in  my  opinion,  to  have  the  firft  found  of  this  diphthong  rhyming  with  hoWy  as 
much  more  expreflive  of  the  noife  it  fignifies;  which,  where  founds  are  the  ideas  to  be  exprefled,  ought 
to  have  great  weight  in  pronunciation  (241 )  (251). 

32  J.  The  fecond  found  of  this  diphthong  is  heard  in  blaWyJIoWy  croWygroWyfow,  glow,  bow  (to  (hoot 
with)  know,  low  (not  high)  mow  (tocutgrafs)  row yfhoWy/ow  {to  (czattx  ^rdAti)JlroWyJloWyfttoWy  trow,^ 
hloWy  befioWy  own,  owneryfi&WHy  froward,  toward,  grown y  growth y  knoWy  known, f own y  lower  (to  brings 
low)  throw,  thrown,  in  all  thefe  words  the  ow  founds  like  long  0  in  gOy  nOy/o^  &c. 

325.  The  noun  proWy  fignifying  the  forepart  of  a  (hip,  rhymes  with  go  in  Mr,  Sheridan,  and  with  now 
in  Dr.  Kenrick.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  preferable  found;  while  the  verb  to  prowl  (to  feek  for 
prey)  rhymes  with  owl  according  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  withy^ir/  according  to  Dr.  Kenrick:  the  latter 
has  the  old  fpcUiog  prole  to  plead,  but  the  fomaer  has^  in  my  opinion,  both  analogy  and  the  bcft  ufege 
<m  its  fide.  Both  thefe  writers  unite  in.  giving  the  firft  found  of  this  dlphtliong  to  prowifs ;  \Hitch  is  un^ 
qucftionably  the  true  pronunciation. 

326.  The  proper  names  Hew,  Homely  Howard,  artd  Fcnvel,  generally  are  Heard  with  the  fii*ff  found  of 
this  diphthong,  as  in  hoWy  noWy  &c.  but  Howes  and  Stow  (the  hiftorian)  cotfraionly  rhyme  with  knows 
i)d  knom.  Hotfxkxrd,  among  people  of  rank,  is  generally  pronounced  with  the  fecond  fotod,  rhyming 
^^firoward ;  and  Qrnfvinoty  as  tf  written  Gravenor. 

«*  So  much  they  hate  the  crowi,  that  if  the  throitg 

•*  By  chance  go  rightj  they  purpofely  go  wrong.*'  ¥6rB. . 

Sno-xdon  is  frequently  pronounced  with  the  firft  found  of  ow;  but  the  fecond  (bund  feems  preferable; 
as  it  is  not  improbable  that  thefe  mountains  had  their  name,  like  the  Alps,  fi-om  the  fnow  on  their  tops. 

327.  When  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  unaccented  fyllable  it  has  always  the  fecond  fociidd,  like  long  0, 
in  borrow,  forrow,  felloWy  willoWy  &c.  The  vulgar  (horten  this  found  and  pr6n6unce  the  0  oMcurcly, 
and  fometimes  as  if  followed  by  r,  as  winder  3ind  feller,  for  window  and  fellow ;  but  this  is  almoft  tocf  def- 
picable  for  notice.  Good  fpeakers  prcferve  the  diphthong  in  this  fifuation  as  difllndl  as  if  the  accent 
Wreon  it,  and  give  it  the' full  found  of  open  a,  rhyming  with  noyfoy  &c. 

328.  This  diphthong,  in  the  word  knowledgey  has  of  late  years  undergone  a  confiderabl'e  reVollition- 
Some  fpeakers,  who  had  the  regularity  of  their  language  at  heart,  wertf  grieved  to  fee  the  compound 

3  depart 
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depart  fo  far  from  the  found  of  the  fimple,  jlnd  with  heroic  fortitude  have  oppofed  the  multitude  by 
pronouncing  the  firft  fyllable  of  this  word  as  it  is  heard  in  the  verb  to  know.  The  pulpit  and  the  bar 
hav^^orfome  years  given  a fandlion  to  this  pronunciation;  but  the  fenate  and  the  ftage hold  out  inflexibly 
againft  it:  and  the  nation  at  large  feem  infenfible  of  the  improvement.  Tliey  ftill  continue  to  pro- 
nounce, as  in  the  old  ludicrous  rhymes 

■**  Among  tlie  mighty  men  of  knowledge, 
*^  That  are  profeflbrs  acSGirefliam  College." 

But  if  ever  this  word  (hould  haye  the  good  fortune  to  be  reftored  to  its  rights,  it  would  be  but  charity  to 
endeavour  the  reftoration  of  a  great  number  of  words  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  fuch  as  breakfajl^  'vineyard^ 
beziilder^  meadow^  hearken^  fleafure^  whitjler^jhephe)  d,  windward^  and  a  long  catalogue  of  fellow  fuffcrers. 
But  before  we  endeavour  this  reftoration  we  lliOuld  confider,  that  contnufting  the  found  of  the  fimple, 
when  it  acquires  an  additional  fyllable,  is  an  idiom  of  pronunciation  to  which  our  language  is  extremely 
prone ;  nor  is  it  certain  thdt  crofling  this  tendency  would  produce  any  real  advantage ;  at  leaft,  not 
fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  diverfity  of  pronunciation  which  muft  for  a  long  time  prevail,  and  which 
muft  neceflarily  call  off  our  attention  from  things  to  words. — See  Enclitical  Termination. 

or. 

329.  This  diphthong  is  but  another  form  for  oly  and  is  pronounced  exaftly  like  it.  When  alloy  is 
written  with  this  diphthong,  it  ought  never  to  be  pronounced  allay.  Cuftom  feems  to  have  appropriated 
the  former  word  to  the  noun,  and  the  latter  to  the  verb ;  for  the  fake  of  confiftency,  it  were  to  be  wilhed 
it  were  always  written  allay ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  poets  will  give  up  fo  good  a  rhyme  to  joy, 
cloy^  and  deftroy. 

330.  The  only  word  in  which  this  diphthong  is  not  under  the  accent,  is  the  proper  name  Savoy :  for 
favoy,  a  plant,  has  the  accent  on  the  fecond  (^'liable;  but  the  diphthong  in  both  is  pronounced  in  the 
fame  manner. 

VA. 

331.  When  the  ^-in  this  diphthong  is  pronounced,  the  u  has  the  power  of  w,  wliich  unites  both  into 
one  fyllable  ;  thus  antiquate,  antiquary^  ^Jf^^S^j  perfuade,  equal,  language,  &c.  are  pronounced  antikwate, 
antikwary,  affwagcypcrfwade,  ekwal,  langwage,  &c. 

332.  The  u  in  this  diphthong  is  filent,  in  guard,  guardian,  guarantee,  and  piquant;  pronounced  gard, 
gardian,  gar  ant  ee,  and  pickant. 

333.  In  Mantua,  the  town  of  Italy,  both  vowels  are  heard  diftinflly.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
die  habit  fo  called  ;  but  in  mantuamaker  vulgarity  has  fiink  the  a,  and  made  it  mantumaker.  The  fame 
vulgarity  at  firft^  but  now  fanftioned  by  univerfal  cuftom,  has  funk  both  letters  in  viStuah,  and  its  com- 
pounds viSfualling  and  viSlualkr,  pronounced  vittlei,  vittUng,  and  vittler. 

UE. 

334.  This  diphthong,  like  //j;  when  it  forms  only  one  fyllable,  and  both  letters  are  pronounced,  has 
the  u  founded  like  w;  as  confuetude,  dejfuetude,  and  manjuetude ,  which  are  pronounced  confwetude, 
dejfwetude,  and  manfzvetude.  Thus  conquejl  is  pronounced  accorciing^  to  the  general  rule,  as  if  written 
conkwefi ;  but  the  verb  to  conquer  has  unaccountably  deviated  into  conker,  particularly  upon  the  ftage. 
This  error,  however,  feems  not  to  be  fo  rooted  in  the  general  ear  as  to  be  above  correction ;  and  analogy 
undoubtedly  demands  conkwer. 

'^It^.  This  diphthong,  when  in  a  final  fyllable,  finks  ther,  as  clue,  cue,  due,  blue,  glue,  hue,  flue,  rue, 

fuc, 
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futy  fruty  muiy  accrue y  enfuCy  endue y  argue y  imbue y  imbrue y  pur fue y  fuhduey  perdue y  refiduey  avenue y  revenue^ 
conttnuey  retinue^  conftrueyftatuey  tijfuey  ijfuey  virtuCy  valuey  agucy  pronounced  cleWy  keWy  dewy  &c. 

336.  In  fome  words  the  u  is  filent,  and  the  e  pronounced  (hort,  as  in  guefsy  guefty  guerkin,  guerdon y 
where  the  u  afts  as  a  fervile  to  preferve  the  g  hard. 

337.  In  fome  words  both  the  vowels  are  funk,  as  in  antiquey  oblique ^  league y  feague,  teague,  colleague y 
plague yvaguey  intrigue y  fatigue y  harangue^  tongue y  difembogue^  colloguey  rogue y  prorogue y  brogue y  fugue  \  in 
all  which  the  ue  is  fdent,  and  the  g  pronounced  hard.  The  q  in  antique  and  oblique  is  pronounced  like  ky 
as  if  the  words  were  written  anteek  and  oblike. 

338.  The  terminations  in  oguey  from  the  Greek,  are  pronounced  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus  peda^ 
goguey  demagogue yptyfmagogucy  menagoguey  emmenagoguey  Jynagoguey  nryfiagoguey  deca\oguey  dialoguey  tri- 
aloguey  catahguey  theologucy  eclogue y  monologue,  prologue,  and  epilogue,  are  all  pronounced  as  if  written 
pedagogy  demagogy  &c. . 

339.  This  diphthong  after  r  becomes  oa.     Thus  true  is  pronounced  traos^ 

UL 

340.  The  u  in  this  diphthong,  as  in  the  two  laft,  when  both  vowels  are  pronounced  without  forming 
two  fyllables,  is  pronounced  like  w ;  thus  languidy  anguifh,  languijhy  extingui/hy  diftinguijhy  relinquijhy 
vanquijhy  linguijly  penguiny  purfuivanty  guiacum^  are  pronounce  d  as  if  written  langwidy  angwijh,  &c.  and 
cuijs  and  cuijfesy  as  if  written  kwifs  and  kwijfes,  and  cuirafsy  kwirafs. 

341.  The  u  is  filent,  and  the  /  pronounced  long,  in  :^uidey  difgui/ey  guile y  and  beguile  ;  but  the  u  is 
filent,  and  the  i  fhort,  in  guild,  build,  guilty  guinea,  guitar.  Guild,  in  Guildhally  is,  by  the  lower  people 
of  London,  pronounced  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  child;  but  this  is  direftly  oppofite  to  the  beft  ufage.  In 
circuit  and  bifcuit  the  u  is  merely  fervile ;  in  both,  the  c  is  hard,  and  the  /  fhort,  as  if  written  furkit  and 
bijket.     Conduit  is  pronounced  condit. 

342.  In  juicCy  Jluiccy  Juity  and  purjuity  the  /  is  filent,  and  the  u  has  its  diphthongal  found,  as  if 
preceded  by  Cy  and  the  words  were  vinitcnjlewceyjewcey/ewty  purfewt. 

343.  When  this  diphthong  is  preceded  by  r,  it  is  pronounced  like(?(?;  thus  brui/ey  cruife,  fruit, 
bruit,  recruit,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  broofe,  croozcy  brootyfrooty  recroot  (339)* 

UO. 

344.  The  u  in  this  diphthong,  as  in  the  three  laflr,  is, pronounced  like  w  in  quote y  quotay  quotation, 
quotient,  quotidiany  quorumy  quondam^  Jiliquqfey  quoth y  as  if  written  kwotey  kwota,  kwotation,  &c.  Coif 
and  coit,  improperly  pronounced  ^wcz/and  kzvoit,  do  not  come  under  this  clafs. 

ur. 

345.  This  diphthong,  with  the  accent  on  it,  finks  the  »,  and  pronounces  the^  like  long  1 ;  thus  buyy. 
the  only  word  where  uy  has  the  accent,  rhymes  with  dryyfiyy  &c.  When  the  accent  is  not  on  this  diph- 
thong it  is  founded  like  long  er,  as  plaguyy  roguyy  gluy,  pronounced  pla-guee^  ro-guee,  glu-ee.  The  fame 
may  be  obferved  of  obloquy y  ambiloquyy  pauciloquy,  foliloquy,  ventriloquy,  alloquy,  colloquy y  pronounced 
oblo-queCy  ambilo-quee,  &c. 

uor. 

346.  This  triphthong  is  found  only  in  the  word  buoy,  pronounced  as  if  written  bwoyy  but  too  often 
cxafltly  like  boy.    This,  however,  is  an  impropriety  which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  correft  fpeakers. 

OF 
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347.  ▼'V  FTBN  *  follows  ;7r  in  the  f^mc  fyll'able  it  is  generally  filent,  as  in  lamb^  hmt,  limb,  eomh^ 
dUmhy&c^^  It  K  filent  alfo  bcfope  /  in  che  fame fylTabfe^ as  in  debty  dbubt^  reiouhf,  redouhted,  and  tteir 
compounds.  It  is  fifent  before  r,  wken  not  in  the  fame  fyllable,  in  the  word  fid^fk  Ccunning),  often 
inaccuratdy  ufed  iov  fubtile^  (fine),  where  the  b  is  always  pronounced.  In  the  mathepiatical' term 
rhomb' the  i  is  always  heard,  and  the  word*  pronounced  as  if  written  rhumb.  Amh-ace  is  pronounced 
Aims-ace.   -  ^ 

348.  C  is  always  heard  like Jf  before  UyO,  and  ir,  as  card,  cvrd^fcard^;  and'  (bfry  Rfcr  j  before  e,  f^aad 
y,  as  cement,  city,  cynic. 

349.  When  r  ends  a  word,  or  fyllable,  it  is  always  -hard,  as  in  mufic,  Jlaccid,  fic<ityy  pronounced 
mujic%,  ftach^Jid,  Jtck-fity, 

3^^  Yi\y  the  word,  fcepticy^  where  the  firft  c,  according  to  ansdogy,  ought  to  be  pronounced  liRe  /, 
X)r.  Jobnfon  has  not  only  given*  his  approbation^to  the  found^  of  k;  but  bar,  contrary  to-  general  pra'dWce; 
fpelt  the  word  Jkeptic.  It  may  be  obfcrved,  perliaips,  in  this,  as  on  other  occaffons,  of  that  truly  great 
man>  that  he  is.  but»  feldom-  wroftg ;  but  when  he  is  foj,  that  he  is  generally  wron]^  to-  abfurdity.  What 
z  monfter  does  this  word  JBeptic  appear  to^an-  eye  the  lead'  claffical  or  corred:  !■  and  if  this  alteration  be' 
^right,  why  fliould  we  hefitate  to  write  and'  pronounce  /bene,  fcepttr,  zxid[  Lacednemon,  JkenCyJkepter,  and 
Lakedi^mon,  a%  there  i?the  fame  reafon-  for  k  in  all  ?  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  crofs  xhe 
general  current  of  polite  and  claffical  pronunciation,  which  I  know  is  that  of  founding^  the  r  as-^ ;  my 
obje6lion.i&  only  to  writing  it  with  the  k;  and  \vr  this,  Ithink  I  am'fupportcdbythebeflP  authority  fincc 
the  publication  of  Johnfon's  Didionary. 

35 K  C  is  mute  in-  Gzar,  €zarina,  viBuali,  and  indiS,  and  foimdi  Xikctthin  vermicelli,  violincelhi 
and  like  z  infuffice,  fatrifice,  2ai&difcern. 

352.  This  letter,  when  connedled  with  h,  has  two  founds;  the  one  like  tch,  in  child,  chair,  rich, 
which,  &CC.  pronounced  as  if  written  tchild,  tchair,  ritch,  whitch,  &c.  the  other  like  Jh,  as  in  belcby 
bench,  JUih,  &c.  pronounced* *^^,  benfh^jHJh,  &c.  This  latter  (bund  is  generally  given-  to  words- from 
the  French,  as*  chaife,  chafrin,  chamade^  champagne,  champignon,  chandelier,  chaperon^  cha^iatim,  cheva^- 
tier,  cheveron,  chicane,  capmhin,  cartoucb,  machine^  machiniji,  chancre. 

353i  Ch,m  words  from  the  learned  languages,  are  generally  pronounced  like  k,  as  chalcography,  cha-^ 
lybeate,  chameleon,  chamomile,  chaos,  character,  cart,  chafm,  chemiji  (if  derived  from  the  Arabic,  zxidchy- 
wifi  if  from  the  Greeb)  cherfenefe,  chimera,  chirography*,  chiromancy,  chlorofis,  choler,  chorus,  chord,  choro^ 
graphy,  chyli,  and  its  compounds ;  anchor,  anchoret,  cachexy,  catechifnr,  catechife,  catechetical,  catecbanfetf^ 
ech>,  echinus^  epoch,  epocba^  ichor,  machination,  maehtnalj  mechanic,. mechanieat,  orcheftra^  orcheftte',  tech*- 
nical^  anarch,  anarchy,  cjmch,  dijlick,  hemiJHch,monofiich^  eunuch ;-mmarch,  monarchical,  hietarch,  herefi^- 
arch,  pentateuch,  fiomax:h,  ftomachic,  fcheme,  fchool,  fcholar,  fchejis,  maftich,  and  in  all  words  where  if  is* 
followed  by  r,  as  Chrift,  Chrijlian,^  chronology,  chronicle,  &c.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Celtic  word 
ioch  (a  lake). .   The  exceptions  to  thefe  are  charity,  charge,  archer,  and  archery. 

354.  When  arch,  fignifying  chief,  begins  a  word  from  the  Greek  language^  and  is  followed  by  a 
vowel,  it  is  always  pronounced  ark,  vls  archangel,  archipelago,  archite£f^  archives,  archetype,  archai/m, 
4irchiepf copal,  archidiaional,  architrave,  archalology.     But  when  we  prefix  arch  to  a  word  of  our  own, 

and 
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and  this  word  begins  with  a  confonant,  we  pronounce  it  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  march ^  as  archduke y  arch-- 
deacon  J  archbljhop  ;  and  fometimcs,  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  if  it  is  a  compofition 
of  our  own,  and  the  word  does  not  come  to  us  compounded  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  a*,  arch-enemy. 

355.  The  word  jf^^,  (a  pain),  pronounced  ake^  xomes  from  the  Greek,  and  was  by  Shakefj'>eare  ex- 
tended to  two  fyllables,  aches  with  ch^  as  in  watches ;  but  this  is  obfoleW.  It  is  now  almoft  univerfally 
written  ake  and  akes^  except  where  it  is  compounded  with  another  word,  as  head-achy  heart  achy  &c. 
gnd  by  thus  abfurdly  retaining  the  ch  in  the  compound,  we  are  puzzled  how  to  form  the  plural,  without 
pronouncing  aches  in  two  fyllables  :  but  if  this  remnant  of  Greek  muft  be  retained,  the  beft  way  would 
be  to  fpell  the  compound  head-achcy  as  the  fimple  ache^  whh  a  final  e. 

356.  In  choir  and  chorijler  the  ch  is  almoft  univerfally  pronounced  like  qu  (300)  :  in  ojfrich,  like  dge,  as 
fpdled  ojirtdge.  It  is  filent  in  fcheduUj  fchifniy  and  yacht ;  pronounced  feddule^  Jiztn\  and  yot.  It  is 
funk  in  drachm ^  but  heard  in  drachma ;  pronounced  dram  and  drackma. 

t  557.  When  c  comes  after  the  accent,  and  is  followed  by  eti^  ia,  /V,  /o,  or  eous,  it  takes  the  found  ofyZ^; 
thus  ocean yfocialy  Phocion,faponaceouSy  arc  pronounced  as  if  written  ojheanyfojheal,  Vhajhean^  faponajlnous. 

D. 

358.  In  order  to  have  a  jufl:  idea  of  the  alterations  of  found  this  letter  undergoes,  it  will  be  necefTary 
to  confidcr  its  near  relation  to  jT  (41  )•  Thefe  confonants,  like  /  and  by  /and  Vy  k  and  hard  gy  and  s 
and  Zy  are  letters  of  the  fame  organ ;  they  differ  by  the  niceft  (hades  of  found,  and  are  eafily  convertible 
mto  each  other ;  /,  p,  /,  k,  and  /,  may,  for  the  fake  of  diftin6tion,  be  called  fharp,  and  dy  by  Vy  gy  and 
t,  may  be  called  flat.  For  this  reafon,  when  a  Angular  ends  in  a  (harp  confonant,  the  j,  which  forms 
the  plural,  preferves  its  (harp  found,  as  in  cuffsy  packsy  lipSy  hatSy  deaths ;  and  when  the  fingular  ends 
with  a  flat  confonant,  the  plural  5  has  the  (bund  of  z,  as  drabsy  bagSy  beadsy  lives. 

359.  In  the  fame  manner,  when  a  verb  ends  with  a  (harp  confonant,  the  i,  in  the  termination  edy 
aflumed  by  the  preterit  and  participle,  becomes  (harp,  and  is  founded  like  / ;  thus  Jluffedy  trippedy 
crackedy  pajfedy  (where  the  e  is  fuppreffed,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  except  when  we  are  pronouncing 
the  language  of  Scripture)  change  the  d  into  /,  as  if  written  ftuftytripty  crackty  pajl.  So,  when  the  verb 
ends  in  a  flat  confonant,  the  d  in  ed  preferves  its  true  flat  found,  as  drubbedy  peggedy  livedy  buzzed.  It 
may  be  obferved  too,  that  wljen  the  verb  ends  in  a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  and  mute  ey  the  participial  d 
always  preferves  its  pure  found  ;  as  blamedy  Joined,  filledy  barred.  This  contradtion  of  the  participial  edy 
and  the  verbal  en  (103),  is  fo  fixed  an  idiom  of  our  pronunciation,  that  to  alter  it,  would  be  to  alter 
the  found  of  the  whole  language.  It  muft,  however,  be  regretted,  that  it  fubjed:s  our  tongue  to  fome 
of  the  moft  hifling,  fnapping,  clafhiijg,  grinding,  founds  that  ever  grated  the  ears  of  a  Vandal.  Thus 
rafped^  fcratchedy  wrenchedy  bridledy  f angled y  birchen y  hardenedyjlrengthenedy  quickened,  &c.  almoft  frighten 
us  when  written  as  they  are  adually  pronounced,  as  rafpt,  fcratchty  wrenchty  bridVdy  fangVd,  birch'n, 
firengtFn^dy  quick'n'dy  &c.  but  to  compenfate  for  thefe  Gothick  founds,  which,  however,  are  not  without 
their  ufc,  our  language  is  full  of  the  fmootheft  and  moft  fonorous  terminations  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

360.  By  the  foregoing  rule  of  contraftion,  arifing  from  the  very  nature  of  the  letters,  we  fee  the  abfur- 
dity  of  fubftituting  the  /  for  edy  when  the  verb  ends  in  a  (harp  confonant ;  for,  when  the  pronunciation 
cannot  be  miflaken,  it  is  folly  to  alter  the  orthography-  Thus  the  Bijirejfed  Mother y  the  title  of  a  tra- 
gedy, needs  not  be  written  Difirefl  Mother y  as  we  generally  find  it,  becaufc,  though  vre  write  it  the  for- 
mer manner^  it  muft  neceflfarily  be  pronounced  in  the  latter. 

361.  By  this  rule,  too,  we  may  fee  the  impropriety  of  writing  bleft  for  blejfedy  when  a  participle, 

*^  Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleft."  Pope* 

G  gut 
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But  when  the  word  hlefed  is  an  adjedive,  it  ought  always  to  be  pronounced,  even  in  the  moft  familiar 
convcrfation,  in  two  fyllables,  as  this  is  a  blejfed  day,  the  blejfed  thiftle,  &c.  . 

362.  This  word,  with  learned,  cur/eJ,  and  tc^inged,  are  the  only  participial  adjedives  which  are  con- 
flantly  pronounced  in  two  fyllables,  where  the  participles  are  pronounced  in  one:  thus  a  learned  matt  j  a 
curfed  things  a  winged  horfe,  preferve  tlie  ed  in  adillind  fvllable  ;  while  the  fame  woixls,  when  verbs,  as 
he  learned  to  write ^  he  curfed  the  day^  they  winged  their  Jlight,  are  heard  in  one  fy liable,  as  if^  written 
Icarndj  curjl,  and  wingJ;  the  d  in  curfed  changing  to  /,  from  its  following  the  iharp  confonant  s.  (358)^ 

363.  Poetry,  however,  (which  has  been  one  great  caiile  of  improper  orthography)  affumes  the  privi- 
lege cf  ufing  thefe  words,  when  adjeftives,  either  as  monofyllables  or  diflyllables;  but  correft  profe 
rigidly  exafts  the  pronunciation  of  ed  in  thefe  words,  wlien  adjeflives,  as  a  diftinft  fyllable.  The  ed 
in  aged  always  makes  a  diftinft  fyllable,  as  an  aged  man ;  but  when  this  word  is  compounded  with 
another,  the  ed  does  not  form  a  fyllable,  as  a  full-ag^d  horfe* 

364.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  adjedives  are  changed  into  adverbs  by  the  addition 
of  the  termination  /y,  we  often  find  the  participial  termination  ed  preferved  long  and  diftinft,  even  in 
thofe  very  words  where  it  was  contradled  when  ufed  adjeftively.  Thus,  though  we  always  hear 
confefs'd,  profefs'd,  defign'dy  &c.  we  as  conftanily  hear  con-fefs-ed-ly  ^  pro-fefs-ed-ly,  deftgn-ed-ly,  &c.   The 

'  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  following  lift  of  words,  which,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Rhyming  Diftionary, 
I  am  enabled  to  give  as  the  only  words  in  the  language,  in  which  the  ed  is  pronounced  as  a  diftinft  fyl- 
lable in  the  adverb,  where  it  is  contraded  in  the  participial  adjeftive  :  forcedly,  enforcedly^  unveiledly, 
deformedly^  feignedly,  unfeignedly,  difcernedly,  refignedly,  refinedly^  reftrainedlyy  concernedly,  unconcernedly^ 
difcernedlyy  undifcernedly,  preparedly,  ajuredly,  advifedly,  difperfedly,  diffufedly,  confufedly,  unperceivedly,  re- 
folvedly,  defervedly,  undejervedlyy  refervedly,  unrefervedly,  avowedly,  perplexedly,  fixedly,  amazedly. 

365.  To  this  catalogue  may  be  added  feveral  abllraft  fubftantives  formed  from  participles  in  ed ; 
which  ed  makes  a  diftin<5t  fyllable  in  the  former,  though  not  in  the  latter.  Thus  preparednefs,  ajuredne/s, 
dlfeafednefs,  advifednejs^  repofednefs,  compofednefs,  diffufednefs,  confufednef^,  diflrejfednefs,  refolvednefs,  refernj^ 
ednefs,  perplexednefs,  fxednefs,  amazednefs,  have  ed  pronounced  diftinftly. 

366.  The  adjedives  nakedy  wicked,  picked  (pointed),  hooked^  crooked,  forked,  tufked,  and  wretched,  arc 
not  derived  from  verbs,  and  are  therefore  pronounced  in  two  fyllables.     The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 

/cabbed,  crabbed,  chubbed,  flubbed,  fJ:agged,  flagged,  ragged,  crabbed,  dogged,  rugged,  fcragged,  jagged;  and 
thefe,  when  formed  into  nouns  by  the  addition  of  nejs,  preferve  the  ed  in  a  diftindt  fyllable,  as  wickednefsj 
fcabbednejs,  raggednefs,  &c. 

367.  Paffed,  in  the  fenfe  of  beyond,  becomes  a  prepofition,  and  may  allowably  be  written /j/?,  zspajt 
twelve  o'clock  ;  but  when  an  adjedive,  though  it  is  pronounced  in  one  fyllable,  it  ought  to  be  written  with 
two,  as pajfed  pleafures  are prefent pain:  this  I  know  is  contrary  to  ufage;  but  ufage  is,  in  this  cafe,  con- 
trary to  good  fenfe,  and  thtf  fettled  analogy  of  the  language. 

368.  It  needs  fcarcely  be  obferved,  that  when  the  veib  ends  in  /  or  d,  the  ed  in  the  paft  time  and 
participle  has  the  d  pronounced  with  its  own  found,  and  always  forms  an  additional  fyllable,  as  landed 
matted,  &c.  otherwife  the  final  d  could  not  be  pronounced  at  all. 

369.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  take  notice  of  the  very  imperfedt  and  confufed 
idea  that  is  given  in  our  beft  grammars,  of  what  are  called  contrafted  verbs,  fuch  as  fnatcht,  checkt 
fnapt,  mixt,  dwelt,  and  paft,  ior  fnatched,  checked,  fnapped,  mixed,  dwelled,  diXidi  paffed.  To  thefe  are  added 
thofe  that  end  in  /,  m,  and  n,  or  p,  after  a  diphthong ;  which  either  (horten  die  diphthong,  or  change  it 
into  a  fingle  vowel ;  and  inftead  of  ed,  take  /  only  for  the  preterit,  as  dealt,  dreamt^  meant,  felt,  flept^ 
crept ;  and  thefe  are  faid  to  be  confidered  not  as  irregular,  but  contracfted  only.  Now  nothing  can  Jbe 
clearer  than  that  verbs  of  a  veiy  different  kind  are  here  huddled  together  as  of  the  fame.  •  Snatched, 
checked,  fnapped,  mixed,  and  pajed,  are  not  irregular  at  all ;  if  they  are  .ever  written  fnatcht,  checkt,  fnapt. 
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m&f^  axidfiM/l,  it  it  fi)Dai  pare  ignorance  of  aculogjrp  t&d  not  cdofidffriBf  tbflit  if  ^jr  wtre  mmcM  with 
ed,  unkfs  we  were  to  pronounce  it  as  a  di(lin£k  fyUabk^  OMtrtry  to  the  mod  l^ttkd  uQige  of  the  la:  -^ 
guage^  the  pronunciation,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  letters^  muft  be  the  fame.  It  is  very  different 
with  iweUed;  here,  as  a  liquid,  and  not  a  (harp  mute^  ^^^  the  verb,  d  might  be  pronounced  without 
going  into  /  juft  as  wdl  as  in  fell'dy  the  participle  of  to  fell  (to  cut  down  trees).  Here  then,  we  find 
cufiom  has  determined  an  irregularity,  which  cannot  be  altered,  without  violence  to  the  lahguage ; 
dwell  may  be  truly  called  an  irregular  verb,  and  dwelt  the  preterit  and  participle- 

370.  The  fame  nwy  be  obferved  of  deal,  dream,  mean,  feel,  weep,fieep,  and  creep.  It  is  Certain  we 
can  pronounce  d  after  the  four  fiift  of  thcfe  words,  as  well  as  \x\Jealed,Jcreamed,  cleaned,  and  reeled  \  but 
ctftom  has  not  only  annexed  /  to  the  pretent  of  thefe  verbs,  but  has  changed  the  long  diphthongal 
found  into  a  (hort  one ;  they  are  therefore  doubly  irreguUr.  Weep,  Jleep^  and  creep,  would  not  have 
required  /  to  form  their  preterits  any  more  than  peeped,  and  fieepedi  but  cuftom,  which  has  ftiortened 
the  diphthong  in  the  £omier  words,  very  naturally  annexed  /  as  the  firppleft  method  of  conveying  the 
found. 

371.  Tlie  only  two  wonds  which  occafion  fome  doyibt  about  clafling  them  are,  to  Uarn  and  to  Jpell. 
The  vulgar  (who  are  no  contemptible  giudes  on  this  occafion)  pronounce  them  in  the  preterit  learnt 
Bod^k;  but  as  «  and  /  will  readily  admit  of  d  after  them,  it  fisems  more  co^^red  to  favour  a  tiendency 
a  regutarity,  both  in  writing  and  (peaking,  which  the  literary  world  has  given  into,  by  fpeUing  them 
ieamed  sa^  Jjf>elkd,  and  pKMmunctng  them  Uarn^d  Md/pelPd.  Thus  earned,  the  pcetetit  of  to  e^n,  has 
been  recovered  60m  the  vulgar  sarut,  and  made  a  per&d  rhyme  to  di/cernfd. 

37Z.  To  thefe  obfervations  may  be  added,  that,  in  fuch  irregular  verbs  as  liav^  the  pr^ent,  the  pre** 
terit  and  ptrtioiple  the  fame,  as  caft,  c^,  cnt^  &c.  the  fecond  perfon  Angular  of  the  preterit  of  t;M*e  verbs 
take  ed  before  the^,  usicajl,  er  didcafi.  fh$u  ce^fledfi,  ^r  diJfi  cq/l,  &c.  for  if  this  weoe  not  th$  cafe, 
the  fecond  pecfon  of  the  preterit  might  be  miftaken  for  the  iecond  perfon  of  the  prefen(  tenfe,  which 
in  thefe  words  would  render  '^  confufion  wotfe  confounded/' 

373.  I  have  been  led  infenfibly  to  thefe  obfervation  by  their  connexbn  with  pronunciation ;  and  if 
the  reader  ftould  think  them  too  reonote  from  the  fubjeft,  I  muS:  beg  his  pardon,  and  refume  my 
reDrnks  on  die  found  of  die  letter  iL 

374.  The  vulgar  drop  this  letter  in  grdinary  and  extraordinary,  and  make  them  ^r^nary  and  etetr^^r^naty ; 
but  this  is  a  grofs  abbrevbdon ;  the  bed  pronunciation  is  fuificiendy  fliort,  which  is  ordinary  and  ^at- 
trord^nary;  the  firft  in  three,  and  the  lafl  in  four  fyllables. 

375.  Our  anceftors,  feeling  the  neceffity  of  fliowing  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  followed  by  ge  when  it 
was  to  be  fli(»t,  wforted  d,  as  wedgt,  ridge,  badge,  fee.  The  fame  reafon  induced  them  to  write  coUedge 
and  dledge,  with  the  d ;  but  modem  reformers,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  language,  have  expelled  the  d, 
and  left  the  vowel  to  Ihift  for  itfelf ;  becaufe  there  is  no  ^  in  the  Latin  words  from  which  .thefe  are 
derived. 

376  D  like  /,  to  which  it  is  fo  nearly  related,  wbm  it  comes  after  the  accent,  and  is  followed  by  the 
dipkhongs  ie,  to,  ia  or  rar.  Aides  into  gzh,  or  die  xaoftfanaBt^' ;  d^sfoUier  is  univerfally  and  juftly  pro- 
nounced as  if  yNtmcaJci-jer ;  grAndem,  pau-jtur ;  and  werdnre  (whece  it  niu(l  he  remembered  that  j^  is  a 
diphdiong)  ver-JMre ;  and,  for  the  fame  Malbn,  edfuatiott  is  elegantly  prqaounced  $d-jucation.  But 
finAf  and  fsdbuv,  pranoonced  jmhe  and  re-juctp  wbcce  d>e  accent  is  a6i^  the  d^  cwnot  be  too  much 
iftpvobiML 

F.  ' 

377.  Fhas  h3  pure  found  in  ofien,  iff,  Sec.  but^  in  tiie  prepofition  cf,  Aides  into  its  new  reteeion  v,  as 

Ga  if 
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if  written  w.    But^  when  this  prepofition  is  in  compofition  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  /  beccxnes  pure  $ 

thus,  though  we  found  o/fingly  w,  we  pronounce  it  as  if  the /were  double  in  whereof. 

3 7 81  There  is  a  ftrong  tendency  to  change  the/  into  v  in  fome  words,  which  confounds  the  plural 
number  and  the  genitive  cafe.  Thus -we  often  hear  of  a  wives  jointure  ^  a  calves  beady  and  bouze  rent, 
for  a  wife's  jointure y  a  calf's  head^  and  hou/e  rent. 

G. 

379.  G,  lik  C,  has  two  founds,  a  hard  and  a  foft  one.  It  is  hard  before  a,  o,  ir,  /,  and  r,  as  game, 
gone,  gully  glory,  grandeur.    Gaol'is  the  only  exception ;  now  more  commonly  written y^iV  (21 2), 

380.  G  before  e  and  /  is  fometimes  hard  and  fometimes  foft.  It  is  generally  foft  before  words  of 
Greek,  Latin,  or  French  original,  and  hard  before  words  from  the  Saxon.  Thefe  latter,  forming  by  for 
the  fmaller  number,  may  be  confidered  as  exceptions* 

381.  G  is  hard  before  e,  in  gear,  Greek,  geefe,  geld,  gelt,  gelding,  get,  gew-gaw,  Jhagged,  fnagged,  rag- 
ged, cragged,  fcragged,  dogged^  rugged,  toged  (drefled  in  a  toga)  dagger,  fwagger,  ftagger,  trigger ^  dogger, 
petty fogger,  tiger,  auger,  eager,  meager^  ^^g^r,  finger,  linger,  conger,  longer,  Jlronger,  younger y  longejl, 
ftrongefi,  youngejl.  The  laft  of  thefe  words  are  generally  pronounced  in  Ireland,  fo  as  to  let  the  ^  remain 
in  its  nafal  found,  without  articulating  the  fucceeding  vowel ;  thus  longer  (more  long)  is  fo  pronounced 
as  to  found  exaftly  like  the  novin  a  longer  (one  who  longs  or  wiflies  for  a  thing)  the  fame  may  be  obferved 
of  the  reft.  Refting  the,^  in  the  nafal  found,  without  articulating  the  fucceeding  vowel,  is  very  proper 
in  verbal  nouns,  derived  from  verbs  ending  in  ing,  z,'^  finger,  bringer,flinger,  &c.  but  is  highly  improper 
in  the  words  above  mentioned  ;  for  younger  ought  to  rhyme  exaftly  with  the  termination  monger,  which 
has  always  the  ^  hard,  and  articulating  the  vowel.     Forget,  target,  and  together,  fall  into  this  clafs. 

382.  G  is  liard  before  /,  in  gibbe,  gibcat,  gibber,  gibbertjh,  gibbous,  giddy,  gift,  gig,  giggle,  giglet  (pro- 
perly gigglet)  gild,  gill  (of  a  fifli)  gimlet,  gimp,  gird,  girdle,  girl,  girth,  gizzard,  begin,  give,  forgive,  big- 
gi'h  pigS'^^9  fioggin :.  alfo  derivatives  from  nouns  or  verbs  ending  in  hard  g,  zs.waggijh,  riggi/b,  hoggijb,  ' 
dog^fihfi^ggUh,  rigging,  digging,  &c. 

283.  G  before  j^  is  generally  foft,  as  in  elegy,  apology,  &c.  and  almoft  in.  all  words  from  the  learned 
languages ;  but  hard  in  words  from  the  Saxon,  which  are  formed  from  nouns  or  verbs  ending  in  g  hard, 
^Jhaggy,  jaggy,  knaggy,  fnaggy,  craggy,  f craggy,  guaggy,  fwaggy,  dreggy,  fpriggy,  twiggy,  boggy, 
f^SSy*  ^^Siy^  ^^gsy^  ^^ggy-     Gyve  naturally  preferves  the  g  hard  from  its  Celtic  original. 

GN  in  the  fame  Jyllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

384,  The  g  in  this  fituation  'is  always  filent,  as  gnaw,  gna/h,  gnat,  gnarl,  gnomon,  gnomonics ;  pro- 
nounced naw,  nafh,  nat,  narl,  nomon,  nomonics. 

GN  in  the  fame  Jyllable  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

385.  No  combination  of  letters  has  more  puzzled  the  critics  than  this.  Two  aftreffes  of  diftingui(hed 
merit  in  Portia,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  pronounced  the  word  impugn  differently,  and  each  found  her 
advocate  in  the  newfpapers.  One  critic  affirmed,  that  Mifs  Young,  by  preferving  the  foimd  q£ g,  pro- 
nounced the  word  properly;  and  the  other  contended,  that  Mrs.  Yates  was  more  judicious  in  leaving  it 
out.  The  former  was  charged  with  harflinefs ;  the  latter,  with  mutilating  the  word,  and  weakening  its 
found :  but  if  analogy  may  decide,  it  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  latter;  for  there  is  no  axiom  in  our 
pronunciation  more  indifputable  than  that,  which  makes  g  filent  before  n  in  the  fame  fyllable.  This  is 
conft^ntly  the  cafe  in  fign  and  all  its  compounds,  as  refign,  defign,  confign,  ajfign ;  and  in  indign,  condign, 
malign^  benign ;  all  pronounced  as  if  written  fine^  refine^  &c.    In  which  words  we  find  the  vowel  /  long 

and 
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and  opeUf  to  compenfate^  as  it  were,  for  the  fuppreffion  oSn;  zs  every  other  word  ending  in  gn^  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  fyllable,  has  a  diphthong  pronounced  like  a  long  open  vowel,  as  arraigtiy  campaign^ 
feign^  reign,  deign,  and  confequently,  unlefs  ihe  vowel  u  can  produce  fomc  fpecial  privilege  which  the 
other  vowels  have  not,  we  muft,  if  we  pronounce  according  to  analogy,  make  the  u  in  this  fituation 
long,  and  found  impugn  as  if  written  impune. 

386.  The  fame  analogy  will  oblige  us  to  pronounce  impregn,  oppugn,  expugn,  propugn,  as  if  written 
imprene,  oppune,  expune,  propune,  not  only  when  thefe  verbs  are  in  the  infinitive  mood,  but  in  the 
preterits,  participles,  and  verbal  nouns,  formed  from  them ;  as  impugned,  impugning,  and  impugner, 
muft  be  pronounced  impuned,  impuning,  and  impuner.    The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  reft, 

387.  But  in  every  other  compound  where  thefe  letters  occur,  the  n  articulates  the  latter  lyllable,  and 
g  is  heard  diftindly  in  the  former ;  as  fig-nify,  malig-nity,  ajjig-nation,  &c.  Some  affeded  fpeakers, 
either  ignorant  of  the  rules  for  pronouncing  Englifti,  or  over-complaifant  to  the  French,  pronounce 
pbyfiognomy,  cqgnizanee,  and  recognizance,  without  the  n ;  but  this  is  a  grofs  violation  of  the  firft  principles 
of  fpelling.  The  only  words  to  keep  thefe  fpeakers  in  countenance  are,  poignant  and  cbampignion,  not 
long  ago  imported  from  France,  and  pronounced  poiniani,  champinion.  The  firft  of  thefe  words  will 
be  probably  hereafter  written  without  the^;  while  the  latter,  .confined  to  the  kitchen,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  technical,  and  allowed  an  exclufive  privilege. 

388.  Bagnio,  fignior,  feragUo,  intaglio,  and  oglio,  pronounced  ban-yo,  feen-yor,  feraUyo,  intal-yo^  and 
ok-yo,  may  be  confidered  as  foreign  coxcombs,  and  treated  whh  civility,  by  omitting  the  g,  while  they 
do  not  pervert  the  pronunciation  of  our  native  Englifti  words. 

GM  in  the  fame  Jyllabte. 

389.  What  has  been  faid  of  gn  is  applicable  to  gm*  We  have  but  one  word  in  the  language 
where  thefe  letters  end  a  word  with  the  accent  on  it,  and  that  is  phlegm ;  in  this  the  g  is  always  mute, 
and  the  e,  according  to  analogy,  ought  to  be  pronounced  long,  as  if  the  word  were  written ^^;«^  ;  but  a 
(hort  pronunciation  of  the  e  has  generally  obtained,  and  we  commonly  hear  ixjiem.  It  is  highly  probable 
Pope  pronounced  it  properly,  where  he  fays 

*^  Our  critics  take  a  contrary  extreme ; 

"  They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  WahphlegmjT  Ess<kY  on  Crit. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  reduce  this  word  to  analogy,  as  feme  fpeakers  flill  pronounce  the  er 
long :  but  in  the  compounds  of  this  word,  as  in  thofe  where  gn  occur,  the  vowel  is  fliortened,  and  the  g 
pronounced ;  as  in  phleg-mon,  phleg-morious,  phleg-matic,  and  phleg-magogues ;  though  Mr.  Sheridan,  for 
no  reafon  I  can  conceive,  finks  thej^  in  the  laft  word.  Wheix  thefe  letters  end  a  fy liable,  not  under  the 
,  accent,  the  g  is  filent,  but  the  preceding  vowel  is  {Jiortened.  Thus  paradigm,  parapegm  diaphragm^ 
apophthegm,  are  pronounced  paradimypaxapem,  diaphram,  apothenu 

GH. 

390.  This  combination,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  drops  the  h,  as  in  ghojt,  gbajily,  aghafi,  gherkin ;: 
pronounced  goft,  rhyming  with  mofi ;  gafily,  agaft,  guerken.  But  when  thefe  letters  come  at  the  end  of  a 
word  they  form  fome  of  the  greateft  anomalies  in  our  language ;  gh,  at  the  epd  of  words,  is  generally 
Sent,  and  confequently  the  preceding  vowel  or  diphthong  is  long,  as  high,  nigh,  thigh,  neigh,  weigh, 
if^eigh,  eugb  (the  obfolete  way  of  fpelling  yew^  a  tree)  bough,  dough,  though,  although,  dough  X^  cliff) 
Phugh,  furlough,  Jlough  (a  miry  place)  through,  throughout,  thorough,  borough,  ufquebaugh',  pugh  f 

391.  Gi  is  finequendy  pronounced  like  /,  as  laugh,  laughter,  cough,  chough,  dough  (an  allowance  in 
vci^t)  ^gb  (the  caft  ikin  of  a  (hake  or  fore;  enough,  rough,  tough,  troughs 

3^92.  Gb 
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391.  G^  is  fotnetimes  dianged  into  tk^  as  hough ^Jhou^^  iough ;  fomecimes  we  hear  only  die  g  fbim<led, 

as  in  ^urgh,  burner ^  and  hurghtrjbip, 

GHT. 

393.  Gh  in  this  termination  is  always  filent,  SLsJigbt,  night ,  bought ^  fought ^  &c.  The  only  exception 
is  draught ;  which,  in  poetry,  is  moft  frequently  rhymed  with  caught^  taught^  &c.  but,  in  profe,  is  fo 
univer&lly  pronounced  as  if  written  draft,  that  the  poetical  found  of  it  grows  uncooth,  and  is  becoming 
obfolcte.  Draughts,  the  game,  is  alfo  pronounced  drafts.  Drought  (drynefs)  is  vulgarly  pronounced 
drozvth :  it  is  even  written  fo  by  Milton ;  but  in  this  he  is  not  to  be  imitated,  having  miftaken  the  ana- 
logy of  this  word,  as  well  as  that  of  height,  which  he  fpells  height h,  and  wliich  is  frequently  fo  pro- 
nounced by  the  vulgar. 

if. 

394.  This  letter  is  no  more  than  breathing  forcibly  before  the  fucceeding  vowel  is  pronoiuiced.  At 
the  beginning  of  words,  it  is  always  founded,  except  in  heir,  heirefs,  honeft,  honefiy,  honour^  honourable, 
herb,  herbage,  ho/pi tal,  'hojllerj  hour,  humble,  humour,  humourous,  humourfome. 

395.  iiT  is  always  filent  after  r,  2l%  rhetoric,  rhapfody,  rheum,  rheumatifm,  rhinoceros,  rhomb,  rhubarb, 
ipecacuanha,  myrrh,  catarrh,  and  their  compounds. 

396.  Jf  final,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always  filent;,  as  ah!  hah!  oh!  foh!  Jhrrah,  hallelujah,  Mejkh. 

397.  This  letter  is  often  funk  after  w,  particulariy  in  the  capital,  where  we  do  not  find  the  leaft  dif- 
finftion  of  found  between  while  and  wile,  whet  and  wet,  where  and  wear.  Trifling  as  this  difference 
may  appear  at  firft  fight,  it  tends  gready  to  weaken  and  empoverifti  the  pronunciation,  as  well  as  fomc- 
times  to  confound  words  of  a  very  di^rent  meaning.  The  Saxons,  as  Dr.  Lowth  obferves,  placed  the 
h  before  the  w,  as  hwat ;  and  this  is  certainly  its  true  place ;  for  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  words,  be- 
ginning with  wh,  we  ought  to  breathe  forcibly  before  we  pronounce  the  w,  as  if  the  words  were  written 
hoo-at,  hoo'ile,  &c.  and  then  we  fhall  avoid  that  feeble,  cockney  pronunciadon,  which  is  fo  difagreeabic 
to  a  corred  ear. 

398.  y  is  pronounced  exadly  likefoft^,  and  is  perfedly  uniform  in  its  found,  except  in  the  word 
hallelujah,  where  it  is  pronounced  like  y. 

399.  K  has  exadly  the  found  of  hard  <:.  It  is  always  filent  before  n  in  the  fame  fyllable,  as  knee, 
kneel,  knack,  knight,  know,  knuckle,  knab,  knag,  knap,  knare,  knave,  knit,  knock,  knot,  knolL 

400.  It  has  been  a  cuftom  within  thefe  twenty  years  to  omit  the  k  at  the  end  of  words,  when  pre- 
ceded by  c.  This  has  introduced  a  noveky  into  the  language,  which  is  that  of  ending  a  word  with  an  , 
unufual  letter,  and  is  not  only  a  blemifh  in  the  fece  of  it,  but  may  poffibly  produce  fome  irregularity 
in  future  formatives ;  for  mimicking  muft  be  written  with  the  k,  though  to  mimic  is  without  it.  If  we  ufc 
colic  as  a  verb,  which  is  not  uncommon,  we  muft  write  colicking  and  coliked;  and  though  fhyficking  and 
phyficked  2iXt  not  the  moft  elegant  words,  they  are  not  quite  out  of  die  line  of  formadon.  TThis  omiffion 
of*  is,  however,  too  general  to  be  counterafted,  even  by  the  authority  of  Johnfon ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  be  confined  to  words  from  the  learned  languages :  and  indeed,  as  there  is  not  the  fame  vanity  of 
appearing  learned  in  the  Saxon  as  in  the  Ladn  and  Chreek^  diere  is  no  great  fear  that  thick  zndjkk  will 
l^e  their  k,  diough  they  never  had  it  in  the  originaL 

401.  L 
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401.  L  IS  mute  in  almond^  calf,  hqlfy  calve ^  halve ^  chaldron^  falcon^  folk,  yolk  (better  written  yelk  with 
the  /  founded)  fufil,  halfir,  malmfey,  falmm,  falve,  talbot  (a  fpecies  of  dog.) 

402.  L  is  mute  alfo  between  /  and  k  in  the  fame  fyliable,  as  balk,  chalk,  talk,  Jlalk^  walk. 

403.  L  is  filent  iikewife  between  a  and  m  in  the  fame  fyliable,  as  alms,  balm,  calm,  palm,  pfalm,  qualm, 
Jhalm ;  but  when  the  m  is  detached  from  the  /  by  commencing  another  fyliable,  the  /  becomes  audible. 
Thus,  though  the  /  is  mute  in  balm,  palm,  and  pfalm,  it  is  always  heard  in  balmy,  paUmy,  pjahmijl,  pfaU 
mody,  and  pal-mtftry.  Calmer  and  calmejl  ought  to  have  the  /  mute,  as  they  are  only  degrees  of  compa- 
rifon ;  and  palmer  and  palmerworm  (except  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  where  the  /  in  palmerworm  ought 
to  be  heard)  are  only  a  fort  of  verbal  nouns,  which  never  alter  the  found  of  the  original  word,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  the  /  mute.     But  though  /  is  mute  in  the  noun  falve,  it  is  heard  in  the  verb  to 

falve,  and  in  falver  (a  kind  of  plate-) 

404.  L  ought  always  to  be  fuppreflfed  in  the  auxiliary  vtx\i%  would,  could,  fhould:  it  is  fometimes  fup- 
preffcd  in  fault ;  but  this  fuppreffion  is  become  vulgar.  In  foldier,  Iikewife,  the  /  is  fometimes  fup- 
preffed,  and  the  word  pronounced  Jo-jer ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  moft  correft  pronunciation  : 
I  ought  always  to  be  heard  in  this  word,  and  its  compounds,  foldierh,  foldierjhip,  &c. 

405.  Ly  preceded  by  a  mute,  and  followed  by  ^  in  a  final  fyliable,  has  an  imperfeft  found,  which 
docs  not  do  much  honour  to  our  language.  The  /,  in  this  fituation,  is  neither  founded  hke  el  nor  Uy 
but  the  e  final  is  fuppreffed,  and  the  preceding  mute  articulates  the  /,  without  either  a  preceding  or  a 
fucceeding  vowel :  fo  that  this  found  may  be  called  a  monfter  in  Grammar — a  fyliable  without  a  vowel. 
This  will  eafily  be  perceived  in  the  words  able,  table,  circle,  &c.  which  are  pronounced  as  if  written  abl; 
tM,circl,  &c.  and  in  thofe  ftlll  more  Gothickand  uncouth  abbreviated  participial  terminations, />^o/>/^^, 
bridled,  /addled,  &c.  pronounced  pee-pVd,  bri-dl*d,  fad-dVd,  &c.  (359). 

406.  This  letter  has  not  only,  Uke  /and  s,  the  privilege  of  doubling  itfelf  at  the  end  of  a  word,  but 
it  has  an  exclufive  privilege  of  being  double  where  they  remain  firigle ;  though  by  what  right  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  Thus,  according  to  the  general  rule,  when  a  verb  ends  in  a  fingle  confonant,  pre- 
ceded by  a  fingle  vowel,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  laft  fyliable,  the  confonant  is  doubled  when  a  parti- 
cipial termination  is  added,  as  abet,  abetting,  begging,  beginning,  &c.  but  when  the  accent  is  not  on  the 
laft  fyliable  of  the  verb,  the  confonant  remains  fingle,  as  fuffered,  fuffering,  benefiting,  &c.  but  the  /  is 
doubled,  whether  the  accent  .be  on  the  laft  fyliable  or  not,  a;^  duelling,  levelling,  viBualling,  travelling, 
traveller,  &c.  This  grofs  irregularity,  however,  would  not  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  this  place,  if  it 
had  not  fuggefted  an  abfurdity  in  pronunciation,  occafioned  by  the  omiffion  of  /.     Though  the  double 

is  ufelefs  in  traveller,  viStualler,  &c.  it  is  not  fo  in  controller :  for  as  //  is  a  mark  of  the  deep  broad 
found  of  a  in  ball,  tall,  all,  &c.  fo  the  fame  letters  are  the  fign  of  the  long  open  found  of  0  in  bol/  (a 
round  ftalk  of  a  plant)  to  joll,  noil  (the  head),  knoll  (a  little  hill),  poll,  clodpoll,  roll,  fcroll,  droll,  troll, 
ftroll,  toll  I  for  which  reafon,  leaving  out  one  /  in  bethral,  catcal,  mifcal,  overfal,  reinjlal,  downfal,  withal 
control,  and  unrol,  as  we  find  riiem  in  Johnfon's  Dictionary,  is  an  omiffion  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
the  found  of  the  words ;  for  as  the  pronunciarion  fometimes  alters  the  fpelling,  fo  the  fpelling  fometimes 
ahcrs  the  pronunciation.  Accordingly  we  find  fome  fpeakers,  chiefly  the  natives  of  Ireland,  inclined 
to  give  the  a  its  middle  found,  to  words  commencing  with  al,  followed  by  another  confonant,  becaufe 
they  do  not  fee  the  //  in  the  all  with  which  thefe  words  are  compounded.  ,Thus  we  fometimes  hear 
Almighty,  albeit,  fo  pronounced  as  to  make  their  firft  fyliable  rhyme  with  tlie  firft  o{  al-ley,  vaUly;  and 
extol  is  pronounced  by  the  Scotch  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  coal;  and  with  juft  as  much  reafon  as  we  pro- 
nounce control  in  the  fame  manner.  For  though  compounds  may^  in  fome  cafes,  be  allowed  to  drop 
fuch  letters  of  their  fimples,  as  either  are  not  necelTary  to  the  found,  as  in  Chrijmas ;  or  might  pofljbly 

•  lead 
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lead  to  a  wrong  one,  as  in  Reconcileable  (which  fee) ;  yet  where,  by  omitting  a  letter,  the  found  may  be 
altered,  the  omiffion  is  pernicious  and  abfurd.  (84).  The  (ame  obfervations  might  be  extended  to  the 
numerous  termination  /////,  where,  in  compounds,  one  /  is  omitted,  though  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
uin,  than  that /«/,  with  a  fingle  /,  has  not  the  fame  found  as  when  this  letter  is  doubled  :  but  this  abbre- 
viation  is  too  inveterate  and  extenfive  to  afford  any  hope,  that  the  great  arbiters  of  orthography,  the 
printers,  will  ever  fubmit  to  the  additional  trouble  of  putting  another  L 

M. 

407.  M  prefcrves  its  found  in  every  word,  except  comptroller :  comft  and  accompt  are  now  univerfally 
written  as  they  are  propounced  count  and  account ;  and  though  in  and  p  are  preferved  to  the  eye  in  the 
officer  called  a  comptroller j  the  word  is  pronotmced  exadly  like  the  noun  controller,  one  who  controls, 

N. 

408.  N  has  two  founds ;  the  one  fimple  ar.d  pure,  as  in  many  net,  &c. ;  the  other  compounded  and 
mixed,  as  in  katigy  thank^  &c.  The  latter  found  is  heard  when  it  is  followed  by  the  (harp  or  flat  gut- 
tural mutes,  g  hard,  or  i  ;  or  its  reprefcntatives,  c  hard,  qu  or  x :  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fo  prone 
is  our  language  to  the  fiat  mutes,  that  when  n  is  followed  by  kj  or  its  reprefcntatives — the  flat  mute  g 
feems  interpofed  between  them.  Thus  thanky  banquet,  anxious,  are  pronounced  as  if  written,  not  than-k, 
ban-quety  an^xious,  but  thangk,  bangquety  angkjhus.  But  this  coalition  of  the  found  of  n  and  j*,  or 
-hard  Cy  is  only  when  the  accent  is  on  them ;  for  when  the  g  or  hard  c  articulates  the  accented  fyllable, 
the  n  becomes  pure.  ,  Thus,  though  congrefs  and  c§ngregate  are  pronounced  as  if  written  cong^grefs  and 
cong'gregatCy  yet  the  fir  ft  fyUable  of  congratulate  and  congrejjive  ought  to  be  pronounced  without  the 
ruiging  found  of  «,  and  exadly  like  the  fame  fyllable  in  contrary.  The  fame  difference  may  be  ob* 
ferved  in  the  words  concourfe  and  concur  ;  the  firft  word,  which  has  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  is 
pronounced  as  if  written  cong-courfe;  and  the  laft,  which  has  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  with  n 
pure. 

409.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  n  is  followed  by  k,  the  /fr  has  a  finifhed  or 
•complete  found,  as  in  linky  thinky  &c.  but  when  n  is  followed  by  hard  gy  the  g  has  an  unfiniftied  or 
imperfeft  found,  as  in  hangy  bangy  &c.  where  we  may  obferve  the  tongue  to  reft  up^n  the  palate  in  the 
found  of  g  ;  but  when  this  letter  is  carried  off  to  articulate  another  fyllable,  its  found  is  completed,  as 
in  anger  and  Bangor  (the  name  of  a  town)  where  the  found  of  g  may  be  perceived  to  be  very  different 
from  the  noun  hanger  (a  fword)  and  banger  (one  who  beats  or  bangs.)  This  perfeft  found  of^  is  heard 
in  all  fimples,  as  anger y  angle,  finger y  linger y  congery  anguijhy  languijhy  dijlinguijh,  extinguijh,  unguent :  but 
in  words  derived  from  verbs  or  adjeftives,  ending  in  ngy  the  g  continues  imperfed,  as  it  was  in  the 
theme.  Thus  a  finger  (one  who  fings)  does  not  finifti  the  g  like  finger y  but  is  merely  er  added  x.ofing  • 
the  fanae  may  be  obferved  o{  fing-ingy  bring-ingy  and  hang-ing.  So  adjedtives  formed  by  the  addition 
of  ^  have  the  imperfc:d  found  of  ^,  as  in  die  original  word.  Thus  fpringyy  firingyy  and  wingyy  are 
only  the  fotmd  of  e  added  to  fpringy  firingy  and  wing ;  but  the  comparative  and  fuperlative  adjcdives, 
longer y  fironger,  and  younger  ;  longefiy  ftrongefty  and  youngefi ;  have  the  g  hard  and  perfeAly  foimded^ 
as  if  written  long-geryftrong-gery  young-gery  &c.  where  the^  is  heard,  aa  in  finger y  linger y  &c.  In  thefe 
words,  therefore,  the  Iri(h  pronounce  more  agreeably  to  analogy  than  the  EngliQi ;  for,  if  I  miftake  not, 
they  do  not  ardculate  the  ^  (38 1 ). 

410.  Hitherto  we  have  confidered  thefe  letters  as  they  arc  heard  under  the  accent ;  but  when  they 
are  unaccented  in  the  participial  termination  ing,  they  are  frequendy  a  caufe  of  embarraffment  to  fpeakers 
who  defire  to  pronounce  correftly.  We  are  told,  even  by  teachers  of  Englilh,  that  ingy  in  the  word 
fingingy  bringing,  and  /winging,  mufl:  be  pronounced  with  the  ringing  found,  which  is  heard  when  the 

accent 
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IKcent  is  on  thefc  letters,  in  king^fing^  and  wingy  and  not  as  if  written  without  the  g^  us  fingirtj  bringing 
fiuingin.  No  one  can  he  a  greater  advocate  than  I  am  for  the  ftrifteft  adherence  to  orthography j  as  long 
as  the  public  pronu  iciation  pays  thalea^  attention  to  it;  but  when  I  find  letters  given  up  by  the  public, 
with  rcfpeft  to  found,  I  then  confider  them  as  cyphers ;  and,  if  my  obfervation  does  not  greatly  fail  me^ 
I  can  aflcrt,  that  our  beft  fpcakers  do  not  invariably  pronounce  the  participial  ingj  fo  as  to  rhyme  with 
Jingy  king^  and  ring.  Indeed,  a  very  obvious  exception  feems  to  offer  itfelf  in  thofe  verbs  that  end  in 
thefe  letters,  as  a  repetition  of  the  ringing  foimd  in  fucceffive  fyllables  would  have  a  very  bad  eflfedt  on 
the  car;  and  therefore,  inftead  of ^»^/;if,  ^r///g*/«f,  B,nd  Jlingingj  our  beft  fpeakers  are  heard  to  pro- 
flounce  Jingin\  bring-irty  and  fling-in ;  and  for  the  very  fame  reafon  that  we  exclude  the  ringing  found 
in  thefe  words,^we  ought  to  admit  it  when  the  verb  ends  with  in  ;  for  if,  inftead  oi  Jinning,  pinning,  and 
beginnings  we  (hould  pronounce  fln-nin^  pin-nin,  and  begin-nin,  we  Ihould  fall  into  the  fame  difgufting 
repetition  as  in  the  former  cafe.  The  participial  ing,  therefore,  ought  always  to  have  its  ringing  found, 
except  in  thofe  words  formed  firom  verbs  in  this  tcrminarion;  for  writingy  reeding,  and  /peaking ,  are 
certainly  preferable  to  writing  naJin,  and  Jpeakin^  wherever  the  pronunciation  has  the  leaft  degree  of 
precifion  or  folemnity. , 

41 1.  JV^  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  fyllable,  and  is  preceded  by  w,  as  hymn-,  Itmn^folemn,  column^  autumn, 
€ondemn,  conUmn.  In  hym-ning  and  Um-ning  the  «  is  generally  pronounced,  and  fometimes,  in  very 
folemc  fpeaking,  in  condem-ning  and  cpntem-ning ;  but,  in  both  cafes^  contrary  to  analogy,  which  for- 
bids any  found  in  the  participle  that  was  not  in  the  verb« 


41 2.  This  letter  is  mute  before  s  and  r  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  p/aim,  pf^^^iflt  pfalmody,  pfal- 
mography,  pfalteripfaltery ;  the  prefix  pfeudo,  fignifying  falfe,  as  i/eudography,  p/eudolegy^  and  the  inter- 
jection pflbaw  1  To  thefe  we  may  add  ptijan,  ptyalifm,  ptyfmagogue.  It  is  mute  in  the  middle  of  words 
between  m  and  f,  in  empty,  fempflrefsy  peremptory,  Jnmptuous,  prefumptuous,  redemption,  exemption,  and 
rajpb'trry.  In  cupboard  ]x.  coalefces  with,  and  falls  into  its  flat  found  b,  as  if  written  cubboard.  It  is 
mute  in  a  final  fyllable  between  the  fame  Ifttiers,  as  tempt ^  attempt,  contempt,  exempt,  prompt,  accompt. 
In  receipt  it  is  mute  between  i  and  /,  and  in  the  military  corps  (a  body  of  troops)  both  p  and  s  are 
mute,  as  cuftom  has  acquiefced  in  the  French  pronunciation  of  all  military  terms. 

4.13.  fh  is  generally  pronounced  like  /,  as  in  philofophy,  phantom,  &c.  In  nephew  and  Stephen  it 
has  the  found  of  v.  In  diphthong  the  found  of  p  only  is  heard  ;  in  apophthegm  both  letters  are  entirely 
dropped.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  phthifls^  phthiflc,  and  phthijical.  In  fapphire  the  firft  ^  Hides 
-into  ph^  by  an  accentual  coalition  of  finwlar  letters,  very  agreeable  to  analogy, 

414.  ^has  always  the  found  of  Jl :  it  is  conftantly  followed  by  n,  pronounced  like  ce? ;  and  its  gene- 
ral found  is  heard  in  quack,  quitl,  queen,  &c.  pronounced  kwack,  kwill,  kween,  &c. 

'  41 5,  As  a  great  number  of  words,  derived  from  the  French,  have  thefe  letters  in  them,  according  to 
our  ufual  complaifance  for  that  language,  we  adopt  the  French  pronunciation  :  thus  in  coquet,  oblique, 
OMtifue,  epaque,  pique,  piquant,  piquet,  hurkfque,  grote/que,  cafque,  mofque,  quadrille,  quater-coujin,  the  qu-  \s 
pronounc^  Bkc  k.  ^oif  and  quoit  ought  to  be  written  and  pronounced  coif,  coit.  Faquet,  laquey, 
chequer,  and  rijque,  have  been  very  properly  fpelled  by  Johnfon  as  they  are  proncnmced  packet,  lackey, 
checker,  and  rijk.    ^oth  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  »,  as  if  written  kzvoth,  and  therefore  is  not 

H  '  irregular 
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irregular.  Liquor  and  harlequin  always  lofe  the  u ;  and  conquer^  conquerable^  and  conqueror^  fomctimes^ 
particularly  on  the  ftage.  This  deviation,  however,  fecms  not  to  have  gone  beyond  recovery ;  and  cott- 
queft  is  (till  regularly  pronounced  conkivefi.  ^ote  and  quotation  are  perfe&ly  regular,  and  ought  never 
to  be  pronounced  asfomedo,  cote  and  cotation.  Grque,  contracted  from  circus,  and  cinque,  cinque-foil, 
iinque-portSy  cinque-fpotted,  are  pronounced  firk  and  Jink ;  and  critique,  when  we  mean  a  critici(m,  ta 
diftinguifh  it  from  critick,  is  pronounced  criteek,  rhyming  ^iih/peak. . 

^• 

416.  This  letter  is  never  filent,  biK  its  found  isTometimes  tranfpofed.  In  a  final  unaccented  fyUable^ 
terminating  with  re,  the  r  is  pronounced  after  the  e,  as  acre,  lucre,  fabre,  fibre,  ocbre^  ^^gre,  maugre,, 

Jepulchre,  theatre ,  fpeSire,  metre,  petre,  mitre,  nitre,  antre,  lufire,  accoutre,  majacre ;  to  which  we  may. 
add,  centre  ^ndfccptre;  fometimes  written  center  and  fcepter ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  improperly,  as 
this  peculiarity  is  fixed,  and  ealily  underftood ;  while  reducing  meagre  to  meager  diilurbs  the  rule,  and 
adds  another  anomaly  to  our  pronunciation,  by  making  the  g  hard  before  e. 

417.  The  fame  tranfpofition  of  r  is  perceived  in  the  pronunciation  of  apron,  iron,  citron,  faffron,  as  if 
written  apurn^  irun,  citurn,  faffurn  :  nor  do  I  think  they  can  be  pronounced  otherwife  without  a  dif- 
agreeable  ftiffnefs.  Children  and  hundred  have  Aid  into  this  analogy,  when  ufed  colloquially,  but  pre- 
ferve  the  r  before  the  e  in  folemn  fpeaking. 

418.  As  this  letter  is  but  a  jar  of  the  tongue,  fometimes  againft  the  roof  of  the  mouth,,  and  fometimes 
at  the  orifice  of  the  throat,  it  is  the  moft  imperfeft  of  all  the  confonants ;  and,  as  its  formation  is  fo  inde- 
finite, no  wonder,  when  it  is  not  under  the  accent,  that  the  vowels  which  precede  it  fhould  be  fo  indefi- 
nite in  their  founds ;  as  we  may  perceive  in  the  words  friar.  Her,  m^tyor,  martyr,  which,  with  refped.to 
found,  might  be  written  friur,  liur,  mayur,  martur  (98). 

41 9.  There  is  a  diftindion  in  the  found  of  this  letter,  never  noticed  by  any  rf  our  writers  on  the  fubjeft, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  no  fmall  importance ;  and  that  is,  the  roiigh  and  fmooth  r.  The  rcnigh  r. 
is  formed  by  jarring  the  tip  of  the  tongue  againft  the  roof  ctf  the  mouth  ncai"  the  fore  teeth  :  the  fmooth  r 
is  a  vibration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue,  near  the  root,  againft  the  inward  region  of  the  pakte,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  throat.  This  latter  r  is  that  which  marks  the  pronunciation  of  Elngland,  and  the  for- 
mer that  of  Ireland.  In  England,  and  particularly  in  London^  the  r  in  lard,  bard,  card,  regard,  &c.  is 
pronounced  fo  much  in  the  throat  as  to  be  litde  more  than  the  middle  or  Italian  a,  lengthened  into  baa, 
baad,  caad,  regaad;  while  in  Ireland  the  r,  in  thefe  words,  is  protiounced  with  fo  ftrong  ajar  of  the 
tongue  againft  the  forepart  of  the  palate,  and  accompanied  with  fuch  an  afpiration  or  ftrong  breathing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  as  to  produce  that  harftinefs  we  call  the  Irifh  accent.  But  if  this  letter  is 
too  forcibly  pronounced  in  Ireland,  it  is  often  too  feebly  founded  in  England,  and  particularly  in 
London,  where  it  is  fometimes  entirely  funk;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  obfervation,  that,  pro- 
vided we  avoid  a  too  forcible  pronunciation  of  the  r,  when  it  ends  a  word,  or  is  followed  by  a  confonant 
in  the  fame  fyllable,  we  may  give  as  much  force  as  we  pleafe  to  this  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
without  producing  any  harftinefs  to  the  ear.  Thus  Rome,  river,  rage,  may  have  the  r  as  forcible  as  in 
Ireland ;  but  bar,  bard,  card,  hard,  j^c  muft  have  it  nearly  as  foft  as  in  London. 

S. 

420.  As  the  former  letter  was  ajar,  this  is  a  hifs ;  but  a  hifs,  which  forms  a  much  more  definite  and 
compleat  confonant  than  the  other.  This  confonant,  like  the  other  mutes,  has  a  fluirp  and  a  fiat  found ; 
the  (harp  found  is  heard  in  the  name  of  the  letter,  and  m  the  words  fame,  fin,  this;  the  flat  foimd  is  that 

of 
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of,  z  heard  m  /V,  his^  was :  and  thcfe  two  founds,  accompanied  by  die  afpirate,  or  by  form  all  die  vaiieties 
found  under  diis  letter  (41). 

421.  «y  has  always  its  (harp  hiding  found  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  foon,  Jin^  &c.  and  when  it 
immediately  follows  any  of  the  (harp  mutes,  /,  k,  py  /,  as  Jcoffsy  blocks^  hips,  fits,  or  when  it  is  added  to 
die  mute  e  after  any  of  thefe  letters,  as  Jlrifes,  fiakes,  pipes ,  mites. 

422.  S  is  (harp  and-hiffing  at  the  end  of  the  monofyllables  yes,  this^  us,  thus,  gas:  and  at  the  end  of 
li'ords  of  two  or  more  fyllables,  if  it  be  preceded  by  any  of  the  vowels  but  e,  and  forms  a  diftin6t  fyllable. 
Thus  es  in  pipes  and  mites  do  not  form  a  diftinft  fyllable ;  and  as  they  are  preceded  by  a  (harp  mute,  the 
i  is  (harp  likewife ;  but  in  prices  thefe  letters  form  a  fyllable,  and  the  s  is  pronounced  like  2,  according 
to  the  general  rule. 

423.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  the  words  as,  whereas,  has,  his,  was  ;  for  bias,  dowlas.  Atlas, 
metropolis,  bafis,  chaos,  tripos,  pus,  chorus,  Cyprus,  &c.  have  the  final  s  pronounced  (harp  and  hifling. 

424.  Agreeably  to  this  rule,  the  numerous  terminations  in  ous,  as  pious,  Juperfiuous,  &c.  have  the  s 
(harp,  and  are  pronounced  exadly  like  the  pronoun  us ;  and  every  double  s  in  the  language  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  fame  manner,  except  in  the  words  dijfolve,  pojfefs,  and  their  compounds ;  fcijfors,  huj^, 
bujfar. 

425.  S  In  the  irrfcparable  prepo(ition  dis,  when  cither  the  primary  or  fecondary  accent  is  on  it,  is 
always  pronounced  (harp  and  hifling.  The  word  difmal,  which  feems  to  be  an  exception,  is  not  fo  in 
reality ;  for,  in  this  word,  dis  is  not  a  prepofition  :  thus  dijfolute,  diffonant,  &c.  with  the  primary  accent 
on  dis ;  and  difabiUty,  difagree,  &c.  with  the  fecondary  accent  on  the  fame  letters,  have  the  s  (harp  and 
hiffing ;  bat  when  the  accent  is  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  the  s  is  either  (harp  or  flat,  as  it  is  followed  either 
by  a  vowel,  or  a  (harp  or  flat  contonant :  thus  difable,  difafier,  difeafe,  iijinterefied,  dijhonefi,  diforder, 
difufe,  4iave  all  of  them  the  s  in  dis  flat  like  z,  becaufe  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  and  a  vowel  begins  the 
next  fyllable ;  but  difcredit,  disfavour,  difkindnefs,  difpen/e,  difiajie,  have  the  s  (harp  and  hifling,  becaufe  a 
fliarp  confonant  begins  the  fucceeding  accented  fyllable ;  and  dijband,  di/dain,  dijgrace,  disjoin,  dijvalue, 
have  the  s  flat  like  z,  becaufe  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  flat  confonant  in  the  fame  fituation.   . 

426.  S  in  the  infeparable  prepo(ition  mis  is  always  fliarp  and  hifling,  whether  the  accent  be  on  it  or 
n(jt ;  or  whether  it  be  followed  either  by  a  vowel,  or  a  lharp*or  flat  confonant,  as  mifcreant,  mi/aim,  mif- 
apply,  miforder,  mi/ufe,  mijbegot,  mi/deem,  mi/govern,  &c, 

427.  S,  followed  by  e  in  the  final  fyllable  of  adjeftives,  is  always  (harp  and  hifling,  as  ba/e,  ohefe,pre* 
dje,  concife,  globofe,  verbofe,  morbofe,  pulicofe,  tenebricofe,  corticofe,  jocofe,  oleofe,  rugofe,  dejidiofe,  clofe, 
Jiliculofe,  calculofe,  tumulofe,  animofe,  venenofe,  arenofe,  fiUginofe,  crinofe,  loofe,  operoje,  morofe,  edemato/e, 
comatofe,  acetoje^  aquofe^  fiH^tiofe,  aSluofe,  -difft^e,  profufe,  occlufe,  rcclvfe^  abjlrufe,  obtuje,  except  wife  and 
oiberguift. 

^  428,  S,  in  the  adjeAive  ternMnation  five,  is  always  (harp  and  hifling,  as  fuafive,  perfuafive,  ajfuafive, 
diffuafive,  adbtfive,  cohefive,  decifive,precifive,  incifive,  derifive,  cicatrifive,  ififive^  plaujive,  abufive,  diffu* 
fs)e,  infufive,  incltffive,  contlufive,  excJufive,  elufive,  deluftve,  prelufivc,  aUufive^  iUufive^  colluftve,  amujive, 
obtrufioe,  &c. 

429.  S,  in  t"he  adjedives  ending  in^&ry,  is  always  (harp  and  hiffing,  ^sfuafory,  perfua/bry,  decifory,  deri- 
fwy,  delufory,  &c  - 

430.  The  fame  may  be  obfervcd  of  ;y  in  the  ac^eAives  ending  in  fome,  as  troublefome,  &c.  and  fub- 
(bumvesin  ofity,  ^  gen^qfity,  &c.  -^ 

431.  Se,  preceded  by  the  liquids  4,  n,  or  r,  has  the  s  (harp  and  hiffing,  as  pulfei  appulfe,  denfe,  fenfe, 
«^»/r,  fenfe,  i^Je^  adverfe^  &c  €xccpc<kanfe. 

Hi  S  prc^ 
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S  f  renounced  like  «• 

4^2,  S  has  always  its  flat  buzzing  found,  as  it  may  be  called,  when  it  immediately  follows  any  of  tfac 
flat  n\utes  ^,  d,  g  hard,  or  v,  as  ribs,  heads,  ragSyJieveSj. 

433.  S  is  pronounced  like  z,  when  it  forms  an  additional  fy liable  with  e  before  it,  in  the  plurals  of 
nouns,  and  the  third  perfon  lingular  of  verbs  ;  even  though  the  fingulars  and  firft  perfons  end  in  (harp 
hiffing  founds,  as^j,  riches ^  cages,  boxes,  &c.  Thns  prices  and  prizes  have  both  the  final  s  flat,  though' 
the  preceding  mute  in  the  firft  word  is  fliarp  (422). 

"  434.  As  s  is  hifling,  when  preceded  by  a  liquid,  and  followed  by  e  mute,  as  tranfe,  tenfe,  &c.  fo  when, 
it  follows  any  of  the  liquids  without  the  e,  it  is  pronounced  like  z,  as  morals,  means,  fe^ms,  hers.     In  the 
fame  analogy,  when  s  comes  before  any  of  the  liquids,  it  has  the  found  of  z,  as  Co/mo,  cojmetic,  dijmaly 
f  if  mire,  chajm,  prijm,  theifm,  Jthifm,  and  all  polyfyllables  ending  in  ajm,  ifm,  ofm,  oryfm,  as  enthufiafm^^ 
judaifm,  microcojm,  paroxyfm,  &c. 

435.  S,  in  the  prepofition  dis,  is  either  ftiarp  or  flat,  as  it  is  accented  or  unaccented,  as  explained, 
above ;  but  it  ought  always  to  be  pronounced  like  z,  when  it  is  not  under  the  accent,  and  is  followed  by 
a  flat  mute,  a  liquid,  or  a  vowel,  as  di/able,  difeafe,  dijorder,  difufe,  dijband,  difdain,  difgrace,  difvalue^ 
disjoin,  diftike,  diflodge,  difmay,  difmember,  difmounty  di/mifs,  difnatured,  difrank,  difrelijb,  difrobe  (425). 

436.  4?  is  pronouiSced  like  z,  in  the  monofyllables  is,  his,  was,  thefe,  thoje^  and  in  all  plurals  whofe- 
fingulars  end  in  a  vowel,  followed  by  e  mute,  as  commas ^  operas^  Jhoes,  aloes,  dues,  and  confequently. 
when  it  follows  the  w  or  y,  in  the  plurals  of  nouns,  or  the  third  perfon  Angular  of  verbs,  as  wctys,  be^ 
trays,  news,  views,  &c. 

437.  Some  verbs  ending  in  yJ'  have  the  s  like  z,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  nouns  or  adjeftives  of  the 
fame  form.     Examples: 


Nouns. 

Verbs. 

Nouns; 

Verbs., 

greafe 

to  greafe 

excufe 

to  excufe 

clofe 

to  chfe 

refufe 

to  refufe 

houfe 

to  houfe 

diffufe 

to  diffufe 

mouje 

to  moufe 

ufe 

to  ufe 

loufe 

to  loufe 

rife 

to  rife. 

abufe 

to  abufe 

premife 

to  premife 

438.  -Jk  ^^^  fiy^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  of  words,  have  the  s  pronounced  like  z,  if  it  has  a  vowel  before  it,  with 
the  accent  on  it,  as  eafy,  greajy,  queafy,  cheefy,  daify,  mify,  rofy,  caufey ;  but  if  the  accent  is  on  the'  ante- 
penultimate fyllable,  the  s  is  fliarp,  as  herefy,  poeff,  &c.  if  a  fliarp  mute  precede,  the  s  is  ftiarp,  as  trickjy, 
tipfy ;  if  a  liquid  precede,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate  fyllable,  the  s  is  flat,  as  palfy,  flimjyy 
clumf^,  panjy,  tanjy,  phrenfy,  quinfj/,  tolfey,  whimfey,  malmfey,  jerfey,  kerfey.  Purfey  has  the  s  fliarp  and 
JiifBng  from  its  relation  to  purfe,  and  minftrelfrf  and  controverjy  have  the  antepenultimate  and  prcante- 
penultimate  accent.  Thus  we  fee  why  bu^,  beujy,  loufjf,  and  drowj^,  have  the  s  like  z,  zndjeaJouj^  the 
ftiarp  hifling  s. 

439.  iS  in  the  terniinauon^^Z?,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  z,  as  perfuqfible,  rifible, 
vifible,  divifible,  infuftble,  conclufible;  but  if  a  liquid  confonant  precede  the  s,  the  s  then  becomes  ftiarp 
and  hifling,  Sisfenjible,  rejponftble,  tenable,  rtverfibU,  &c» 

440.  »S,  in  the  terminations  fary  and  fory,  is  ftiarp  and  hifling,  as  difpenfary,  aiverfdry,  fuafory,  ptr^, 
fuafory,  decifory,  incifory,  derifory,  depulfory,  compulfory,  incenfory,  eompenfory,fufpenfory,fenfQry,  refponfory^ 
cur  fory,  difcurfory,  lufory,  elufory,  delufory,  illufory,  collufory.  Rofary  and  wifery^  ^ch  have  the  j  like;^, 
sue  the  only  exceptions.  3 

441-  S, 
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:  44.1.  ^>  in  the  termination  ife^  is  pronounced  like  z,  except  in  the  adje(5tives  before  mentioned,  and  a 
few  fubftantives,  fuch  as  paradifij  anife^  rife,  P'^S^y  vetdtgrifey  morufcy  travife. 

442.  iS,  in  the  terminations  fal  and  fel,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  Zj  as  nafal, 
mfily  boufelf  noufelf  reprifal,  propafal,  refu/al,  and  ftiarp  and  hiffing  when  preceded  by  a  confonant,  as 
menfaly  univerfaly^  &c. 

443,  S,  in  the  terminations  y&«,yjr/r,  and//i^  is  pronounced  like  2,  as  reafony  feafon^  treafoHy  cargafoity 
iigpafoHy  oralfofij  btniforij  venlfouy  denifon,  unifon^  foifon,  poifoHy  prifoHy  damfotty  crimfoUy  choferiy  refitiy  rofitty 
rui/my  cwjin.    But  the  i  in  mafoHy  bajoriy  garrifoHy  capariJoHj  mmparlforty  parfon,  and  perfouy  is  Iharp^  and 


444.  5; after  the  infeparabl*  prepofitions  ^rf  vniAproy  is  fliarp,  ^inprefageyprefidtyprefidialyprtfeancey 
^efenfioHy  profecutey  profecutioHy  profodyy  profopopeiay  but  flat  like  %  in  prefencty  prefidencyy  prefumey  pre- 
fifmptivty  prefumption  ;  but  where  the  pre  is  prefijted  to  a  .word^  which  is  fignificant  when  alone,  the  s  is 
always  (harp,  as  prefuppofey  prefurmifey  &c.. 

445.  5^  after  the  infeparabie  prepofition  rr^  iialmoft:  always  pronounced  like  Zy  as  refimbky  refenty 
rtftntment,  refervey  nfervationy  refervoiry  reftduey  r^fidenty  ufidentiaryy  reftde^  refigHy  refignmenty  refignatioHy 
rffilience,  refiliency,  refdUian,  refiny  refifiy  refiftanciy  refolviy  refotutiotty  ujplutty  refulty  refumty  refumptiotty 
rtfitrre^ion*. 

446.  *Si9  (harp  after  re  {nrefujcitathtty  rejupinaiwny  &c.  and  when  the  wt)rd  added  to  it  is  fighificant 
hy  itfel^  as  refiarchy  refiegty  re/eat y  refurvey^  Thus  to  refign,  with  the  s  like  2j,  fignifies  to  yield  up;  but 
to  refigriyto  figa  again,  has  the  s  (harp,  as  in  fign  :Ao  to  rejound^  to  reverberate^  has  the  s  like  z  j  but  to 
rtfouttdy  to  found  again,  has  the  s  iharp  and  hiding*^ 

447.  Thus  we  fee,  after  purfuing  this  letter  through  all  its  combinations,  how  difficult  k  often 
is  to  decide  by  analogy, .  when  we  are  to  pronounce  it  fharp  and  hiding,  and  when  flat  Kke  z. 
In  many  cafes  it  is.  of  no  great  importance ;  in  others,  it  is  the  diftindive  mark  of  a  vulgar  or  a  polite 
proDunciation^  Thus  dejgn  is  never  heard  with  the  s  like  z  but  among  the  loweft  order  of  the  people ; . 
and  yet  there  »  not  thij  leaft  reafon  from  analogy  why  we  Ihould  not  pronounce  it  in  this  manner,  as  well 
atin  refign  :  :tbe  fame  may. beobferved  oiprfjide  and  difift,  which  have  the  s  (harp  and  hiffing ;  and  refide 
and  re/ifty  where  the.  fame  letter  is  pronounced  like  2.  It  may,  however,  be  renaarked,  that  f  ^  has  the  s 
like  z  after  it  inoi:&  regvdarly  .than  any  other  of  the  prefixes. 

448^  It  voafy  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  though  s  becomes  (harp  ot  ffet,  as  it  is  followed 
by  a  (harp  or  flat  confonant,  or  a  liquid,'  as  cofmettCy  difmali  dijbandy  di/lurby  &g.  yet  if  it  follows  a  liquid 
or  a  flatcon(bllati^  except  in  the  fame  fyllabie,  it  is  generally  (harp.  Thus  the  s  in  tubsy  fudsy  &c.  is 
like  2;  but  \n/abfervey/uhfideyjubfijiy  it  is  (harp  and  hiffing;  and  though  it  is  flat  in  ab/ohe^  n  is  (harp 
ift  abfibtie  and  abfolMtkm ;  but  i£  a  (h^p  confonant  precede,  the  s  is  always  (harp  and  hiffing,  as  tipj^^ 
tricijyt.  Thus,-  in  the  promMKiation  of  the  word  Gla/goWy  as  the  sis  always  (harp  and  hiffing,  we  find 
tke^^  invariably  Hide  into  its  (harp  found  i  J  and  this  word  is  always  heard  as  if  written  Glafkvw.  Wc 
(be,  therefore,  that  a  preceding  (harp  confonant  makes  the  fucceeding  s  (barp,  but  not  inverfely^ 

449.  Jt  is  always  (harp  and  hiffing  icvhen  followed  by  Sy  except  in  the  word  di/arn*' 

S  qfplratedy  or  foun^ng  Uki  fli,  or  iJkk. . 

450.  Sy  like  its  felldw  dental  /,  becomes  afpirated,  and  goes  into  the  fharp  found ^,  or  the  flat  found 
fhy  when  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding  vowel,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  diphthong,  as  naufeatey  or  a  diph- 
thongal vowel,  as //^j/ferf,  pronounced  nauseate  and  pUzhure. 

451.  Sy  in  the  termination  JioHy  preceded  by  a  vowel,  goes  into  the  flat  afpiration  %hy  as  evafipn^  cohe^ 

•        fiOHy 
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fiouy  decifioHy  confufion,  pronounced  evazhion,  &c.  but  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  liquid,  or  anothct  j,  ttlias 
the  (harp  afpiration^,  as  expulfioriy  dimenfiorij  reverfion^  pronounced  expul/Mon,  &c. 

452.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  s  before  u ;  when  a  ^'owel  precedes  the  j,  with  the  accent  on  it, 
the  s  goes  into  the  flat  afpi ration,  asplafure,  mtafure,  tre^funtj  pronounced  pUzhurCj  &c,  but  when  pco- 
ceded  by  a  liquid,  or  another  5,  it  is  founded yZ^,  as  cenfure,  tonfure,  prejfure^  pronounced  cenjhurty  &c. 

453.  From  the  clearnefs  of  this  analog)%  we  may  perceive  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing  Afta  with 
the  .(harp  afpiration,  as  if  written  AJhia ;  when,  by  die  foregoing  rule,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  pro* 
nounced  Azhiay  rhyming  with  Arpqfia,  euthanqfiay  &c.  with  the  flat  afpiration  of  z.  This  is  the  Scotch 
pronunciation  of  tiiis  word,  and  unqueftionably  the  true  one  :  but  if  I  miftake  not,  Perjia  is  pro- 
nounced in  Scotland  with  the  fame  af^jiration  of  x,  and  as  if  written  Perzhia;  which  is  as  contrary  to 
analogy  as  the  other  is  agreeable  to  it. 

454^  The  tendency  of  the  s  to  afpiration  before  a  diphdiongal  found  has  produced  feveral  anomalies 
in  the  language,  which  can  only  be  deteAed  by  recurring  to  firft  principles  :  for  which  purpofe  it  may 
be  nece(rary  to  obferve,  that  the  accent  or  ftrefs  naturally  preferves  the  letters  in  their  true  found  ;  and  as 
feeblenefs  natunllly  fucceeds  force,  fo  the  letters,  immediately  after  the  (brefs,  have  a  tendency  to  Aide 
into  different  founds,  which  require  lefs  exertion  of  the  organs.  Hence  the  omiflion  of  one  of  the  vowels 
in  the  prounciation  of  the  lafl:fy liable  of  fountain,  mountain,  captain,  &c.  (208)  ;  hence  the  (hort  found 
of  /  in  refpit€,fervik,  &c.  hence  the  s  pronounced  like  z  in  difable,  where  the  accent  is  on  the  fccond 
fyllable ;  and  like  5  (harp  and  hiffing  in  difability^  where  there  is  a  fecondary  flrefs  on  the  firft  fyllablc; 
and  hence  the  difference  between  the  x  in  exercife,  and  that  in  exert ;  the  former  having  the  accent  on 
it,  being  pronounced  cks,  as  if  the  word  were  written  eckfercife ;  and  the  latter  without  the  accent,  pro- 
npunced  gz,  as  if  the  word  were  written  egzert.  This  analogy  leads  us  immediately  to  difcover  the  irre- 
gularity of  fure,  fugar,  and  their  compounds,  which  are  pronounced  Jhur^  and  Jhugar,  though  the 
accent  is  on  the  firft  fyllable,  and  ought  to  preferve  the  s  without  afpiration ;  and  a  want  of  attending  to 
this  analogy  has  betrayed  Mr.  Sheridan  into  a  feries  of  miftakes  in  the*  found  of  s  in  the  words  fuicide^ 
pf£fume,  rtfume,  &c.  as  if  written  Jhov-icide,  pre-zhoom,  re-zhoom,  &c.  but  if  this  is  the  true  pronunci- 
ation of  thefe  words,  it  may  be  a&ed  why  is  not  fuit,fuitable,  purfue,  &c.  to  be  pronounced  y^oa/,  Jhoot- 
able,  pur-Jhoo,  &c.  If  it  be  anfwered  cuftom,  I  own  this  decides  the  queftion  at  once.  Let  us  only  be 
afTured,  that  the  beft  fpeakers  pronounce  a  like  0,  and  that  is  the  true  pronunciadon ;  but  thofe  who  fee 
analogy  fo  openly  violated,  will  be  aflTured  of  the  certainty  of  the  cuftom  before  they  break  through  all  the 
laws  of  Janguage  to  conform  to  it. 

.455.  We  have  feen,  in  a  great  variety  of  inftances,  the  verfatility  of  s,  how  frequently  it  Aides  into  the 
fpund  of  z ;  but  my  obfervation  greatly  fails  me  if  it  ever  takes  the  afpiration,  unlefs  it  immediately  fol- 
lows the  accent,  except  in  the  words  fure,  fugar,  and  their  compounds ;  and  thefe  irregularities  are  fuf- 
ficient  without  adding  to  the  numerous  catalogue  we  have  already  feen  under  this  letter. 

.  456.  The  analogy  we  have  juft  been  obferving  direfts  us  in  the  pronunciation  of  ufury,  ufurer,  and 
ufurious.  The  two  firft  have  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyl.able,  which  permits  the  s  to  go  into  afpiradon, 
as  if  the  words  were  written  uzhury  and  uzhurer;  but  the  accent  being  on  the  fecond  u  in  the  laft  word, 
the  5  is  prevented  from  going  into  afpiration,  and  is  pronounced  uzurious.  • 

457.  Though  the  fs  in  pajfion,'  mijjion,  &c.  belong  to  feparare  fyllables,  as  if  fpelt  pas-fion,  mis-fm, 
&c.  yet  the  accent  preffes  the  firft  into  the  fame  afpiradon  as  the  laft,  iand  they  are  both  pronounced  widi 
the  (harp  afpi  rated  hifs,  as  if  there  were  but  one  s. 

458.  S\%  filent  in^i^^,  ijland,  a'tfle,  demefne,puifne,  vif count,  and  at  the  end  of  fonie  words  from  the 
French,  as  glacis,  pas,  fouSy  vis-a-vis  j  and  in  corps  the  two  laft  letters  are  filent,  and  the  word  pro- 
nounced core  (412).     , 

r.  459- 
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'      r. 

459'  %  is  the  (harp  found  of  Z)  (41 ) ;  but  though  the  latter  is  often  changed  into  the  former,  the  former 
never  goes  into  the  latter.  The  found  to  which  this  letter  is  prone  is  that  of  s.  This  found  the  /  was 
anciently  accufed  of  ufurping  in  the  Greek  language,  and  this  ufurpation  has  been  continued  through 
moft  modern  tongues.  That  p  and  ^,  /and  d,  k  and  g  hard,  5  and  z,  (hould  Aide  into  each  other,  is 
not  furprifing,  as  they  are  diftinguifhed  only  by  a  nice  (hade  of  found ;  but  that  /  (hould  alter  to  s 
(eems  a  moft  violent  tran(iti6n,  till  we  confider  the  organic  formation  of  thefe  letters,  and  of  thofe  vowels 
which  always  occa(ion  it.  If  we  attend  to  the  formation  of  /,  we  (hall  find  that  it  is  a  (loppage  of  the 
breath  by  the  application  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tongue  near  the  end,  to  the  correfpondent  part  of  the 
palate ;  and  that  if  we  juft  detach  the  tongue  from  the  palate,  fufHciently  to  let  the.  breath  pafs,  a  hifs 
is  produced  which  forms  the  letter  s.  Now  the  vowel  that  occa(ions  this  tranfition  of  /  to  s  is  the . 
fqueezed  found  of  ^,  as  heard  my  confonant :  which  fqueezcd  found  is  a  fpecies  of  hifs ;  and  this  hifs, 
finom  the  abfence  of  accent,  ea(ily  Aides  into  the  j,  and  s  as  eafily  into  JI7.  Thus  mechanically  is  gencr 
rated  that  hi(Eng.  termination  tion^  which  for-ms  but  one  f)  liable,  as- if  written  Jhun^ 

460.  But  it  muft  be  carefully  remarked,  that  this  hiflfmg  found,  contrafted  by  the  /,  before  certain 
diphthongs,  is  never  heard  but  immediately  after  the  accent :  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  vowel  immer 
diately  after  the  /,  this  letter,  like  5  or  c  in  the  fame  (ituation,  preferves  its  fimple  found.  Thus  the  c 
in  /octal  goes  into^,  becaufe  tlje  accent  is  on  the  preceding  vowel ;  but  it  preferves  the  (imple  found  of 
s  in  fociety^  becaufe  the  accent  is  on  the  fucceeding  vowel..  The  fame  analogy  is  obvious  in  fatiate  and 

fatiety  \  and  is  perfeAly  agreeable  to  that  difference  made  by  accent  in  the  found  of  other  letters. 

461.  As  the  diphthongs  ia^  iV,  /o,  or  iuy  when  coming  after  the  accent,  have  the  power  of  drawing 
th^  /  into  Jhy  fo  thediphthongal  vowel  »,  in  the  fame  fituation,  has  a  (imilar  power.  If  we  analyfethe 
»,  we  (hall  find  it  commence  with  the  fqueezed  found  of  e^  equivalent  to  the  confonant  y.  This  letter 
produces  the  fmall  hi(V  before  taken  notice  ,pf^  and  which  may. be  obferved  in  the  pronunciation  of 
naturtj  and  borders  fo  clofely  on  natjhury  that  it  is  no  wonder  Mr.  Sheridan  adopted  this  latter  mode  of 
fpclling  the  word  to  exprefs  its  found.  The  only  fault  Mr.  Sheridan  feems  guilty  of  in  depidting  the 
found  of  this  word  is, .  lawmaking  the  u  (hort,  as  in  bur^  cur,  &c.  as  every  correft  ear  muft  perceive  an 
elegance  in  lengthening  the  found  of  the  u,  and  a  vulgarity  in  (hortonbg  it.  The.  true  pronunciatioa 
feems  to  lie  between  both.  ^ 

462.  But  Mr.  Sheridan's  greateft  fault  feems  to  Ire  in  not  attendihg  to  the  nature  and  influence  of  the 
accent ;  and  becaufe  nature,  creature,  feature,  fortune,  misfortune,  &c.  have  the  /  pronounced  like  ch,  or 
tjh,  as  if  written  creat-cbure,  fed-tjhurey  &c.  he  has  extended  this  change  of  /  into  tch,  or  tjh,  to  the 
word  tune,  and  its  compounds,  tutor ^  tutorefs,  tutorage,  tutelage,  tutelar,  tutelary,  &c.  tumult,  tumour,  &c, 
which  he  fpells  tjhoon,  tjhoon-eble,  &c.  tjhoo-tur,  tjhoo-trifs,  tjhoo-tur-idzh,  tjhoo-tel'idzh,  t/hoo-teUer^ 
tJhoo-tel'er'y,9x,c.  tjhoo-mult,  tJhoo-mur,fx.c.  Though  it  is  evident,  fi-om  the  foregoing  obfervations, 
that  as  the  u  is  under  the  accent,  the  preceding  /  is  preferved  pure,  and  that  the  words  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  tewtor,  tewmult,  tewmour,  &c.  and  neither,  tjhootur,  tjhoomult,  t/hoomour, 
as  Mr.  Sheridan  writes  them,  nor  tootor,  toOmult,  toomour,  as  they  are  often  pronounced  by  vulgar 
Speakers. 

463.  Here,  then,  the  line  is  drawn  by  analogy.  Whenever  /  comes  before  thefe  vowels,  and  the 
accent  imtnediately  follows  it,  the  /  preferves  its  fimple  found,  as  in  Miltiades,  elephant iajls,  fatiety,  &c^ 
but  when  the  accent  precedes  the  /,  it  then  goes  into  tch,  or  tJh,  as  na-tjhure,  na-tjhion,  vir-tfhue,  &c.  or 
natchure,  natchion,  virtchue,  &c. 

464.  This  pronunciadon  of/  extends  to  every  word  where  the  diphthong  or  diphthongal  found  com- 

mences 
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mences  with  /  or  e.  Thus  beftial^  beauteous ^  righteous ^  frohtie  ,  &c.  arc  pronounced  as  if  written  hefi- 
^chealy  beaut'cheousy  right-cheous,  front-chier,  &c.  except  in  the  terminations  of  verbs  and  adjeAivcs, 

which  preferve  the  fimple  in  the  argument,  without  fuffering  the/  t  j  go*  into  the  hilling  found^as  Ipity, 
"thou  pitiejlf  he  pities ^  ox  pitied^  migktiery  worthier y  twentieth y  thirtieth^,  ice.    This  is  agreeable  to  the 

general  rule,  which  forbids  the  adjedives  or  verbal  terminations  to  alter -th6  found  of  thf  j)riu2itivc 

verb  or  noun. 

.  465.  This  iTfpJng  found,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  almoft  peculiar  to  the  Englifti.  The  Greek  6  waj 
certainly  not  the  found  we  give  it :  like  its  principal  letter,  it  has  a  (harp  and  a  flat  found ;  but  theft 
are  fo  little  fubjeft  to  nile,  that  a  catalogue  will,  perhaps,  be  the  beft  giri  le. 

466.  Th,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  (harp,  as  in  thariky  think y  &c.  except  in  the  following  words: 
thaty  thauy  they  thee  y  their  y  thenty  then  y  thence  y  there  y  the  fey  theyy  thine  y  thisy  thither  y  thofey  thouy  thou^y 
thusy  thy^  and  their  compounds. 

467.  Thy  at  the  end  of  words,  is  fliarp,  as  death y  breathy  &c.  except  in  beneaihy  booth y  with ;  and  the 
verbs  to  wreath y  to  loath y  to  uncloathy  tofeethy  to  fmoothy  to  foot h,  to  mouth :  all  which  ought  to  be  written 
with  the  e  final ;  not  onlytodiftingui(h  them  from' the  nouns,  but  to  (how  that  tb  is  foft.  There  is  as 
obvious  an  analogy  for  this  found  of  the  th  in  thefe  verbs,  as  for  the  z  found  of  s  in  verbs  ending  in  fe 
(437)5  '^^d  why  we  (hould  write  fome  verbs  with^,  and  others  without  it,  is  inconceivable.  The  beft 
ivay  to  (how  the  abfurdity  of  our  orthography  in  this  particular,  will  be  to  draw  out  the  nouns  and  verbs 
as  they  (land  in  JoTinfon*s  Dictionary, 

A4jeftiv^  and  Nouni.  "Verbs, 

,  breathy  to  breathe. 

2ftreaih,  to  wreathy  to  iuwreath. 

loathy  to  loathe. 

cloth  y  to  chat  hey  to  uncUuah, 

haihy  to  bathe^ 

Jmooihj  to  fmooth^ 

Surdy  notliing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  analogy  of  the  language  in  this  cafe.  Is  it  not  abfurd  to 
he(itate  a  moment  at  writing  all  tlie  verbs  with  the  e  final  ?  This  is  a  departure  from  our  great  Lexico- 
grapher, which  he  himfelf  would  approve,  as  nothing  but  iiudvertency  could  have  led  him  into  this 
unmeaning  irregularity. 

468.  Th  is  hard  in  the  middle  of  words,  either  when  it  ptecedcs,  or  follows  a  confonant,  as  panthery 
nepenthey  orthodoxy  orthography^  orthoepy y  thwart y  athwart y  ethnicy  mifanthrope^  philanthropy y  &c.  except 
hrethreuy  farthingy  farther y  northerny  worthy y  burtheny  murthery  where  the  /^  is  flat  j  but  the  two  laft 
words  are  better  written  burden  and  murder^ 

469.  Th  between  two  vowels  is  generally  foft  in  words  purely  Engli(h,  as  father^  feathery  beatheny 
hither y  thithery  whithery  whether y  either y  neithtfy  weather^  wether y  wither y  gather y  together y  pother^ 
mother^ 

470.  Th  between  two  vowels,  in  words  from  the  learned  languages,  is  generally  hard,  as  apathy y  fym- 
pathyy  antipathy,  Athens,  atheifly  authentic y  author y  authority y  aihirfly  cathartic y  cathedral^  catholic y  catheter y 
ether,  ethics^  lethargy ^  Lethcy  leviathany  litbargey  lithotorffyy  Lutherany  matheftSy  mathematicSy  methody  pa* 
thetic,  plethora^  polymathyy  prothonotary^^  anathemay  amethyfly  theatre,  amphitheatrey  apothecary y  apotheojis. 

471.  fh 


Adjcftivcs  and  Nouns. 

Verbs. 

mouthy 

to  mouth. 

fWdthy 

Jheathy 

to  fwatbe. 
f      to  fheath. 
(      to  /heat he. 

foothy 

to  footb. 
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'    471.  Tit  is  fomctimcs  prcMiounced  like  fimplc  /,  as  Thomas ^  thyme ^  Thames ^  afthma^  phthifis^  fhthific^ 
fhthificaU 

TJlent. 

472,  7*  is  filent  when  preceded  by  5,  and  followed  by  the  abbreviated  terminations  tn  and  le,  as 
ha/lcny  chafieny  fafien^  liften,  gliften,  chrifien,  moiftenj  whjch  are  pronounced  as  if  written  hace'tty  chace'tiy  &c. 
in  burften  the  /  is  heard  t  fo  caftUy  nefiUy  trejile,  wreftle^  tbiftUy  whifiU,  epiflky  brifiUygriftliyjqftky  apoftUy 
thrqfili,  buftkyjufiUj  ruftUy  are  pronounced  as  if  written  cajjky  nejle,  &c.  in  pefiU  the  /  is  pronounced ; 
inofUfi  and  fofun  the  / is  filent,  and  at  the  end  of  feveral  words  from  the  French,  as  iraity gout  (tafte) 
ulat.  In  the  firft  of.thefe  words  the  /  begins  to  be  pronounced  ;  in  the  laft,  it  has  been  fometimes 
beard ;  but  in  the  fccond,  never.  Toupet  is  more  frequently  written  toupecy  and  is  therefore  not  irre- 
gular. In  biUet'dottx  the  /  is  filent,  as  well  as  in  hautboy.  The  fame  filence  of  /  may  be  obferved  iA 
Ac  Englifh  words,  Cbrifimasy  cbefnuty  mortage,  ojikr,  and  in  the  fecond  fyllable  <rf  rniftleioe.  In  cur- 
rant and  currants  the  7  is  always  mute* 

K 

473,  V\%  flat/,  and  bears  the  fame  relation  to  it  as  b  does  to  />,  d  to  /,-  hard  g  to  k,  and  zto  s  (41). 
It  is  never  irregular ;  and  if  ever  filent^  it  is  in  the  word  twelvemonth y  where  both  that  letter  and  the  e 
are,  in  colloquial  pronunciation,  generally  dropped,  as  if  written  twermonth. 

W  InltiaU. 

474,  That «;  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  a  confonant,-  hiw  been  proved  already  (9)  (59).  It  is 
altvays  filent  before  r,  as  in  wrack y  wr angle j  wrap y  wrath y  wreak y  wreath y  wreck,  wreny  wrench y  wrefiy 
ivrefiUy  wretchy  wriggky  wright,  wring,  wrinkle,  wrijl,  .write,  writhe,  wrong,  wrought,  wry,  awry, 
bewray. 

.475.  fV  before  A  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  after  the  h,  as  hoo^yy  whyy  hoo-euy  wheny  &c.  but  in 
whole y  whoop y  &c.  the  fingle  and  double  0  coalefcing  with  the  fame  found  in  w,  this  laft  letter  is  fcarcely 
perceptible.  In  Jwoony  however,  this  letter  is  aUays  heard ;  and  pronouncing  it  foony  is  vulgar.  In 
Jword  and  anfwery  it  is  always  filent.  In  two  it  mingles  with  its  kindred  found,  and  the  number  two  is 
pronounced  like  the  adverb  ^oo.^  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  toward  and  towardsy  where  the  w  i^ 
dropped,  as  if  written  toard  and  toardsy  rhyming  with  hoard  and  boards ,  but  in  the  adjedives  and  ad- 
verbs toward  and  towardfyy  froward  and  frozvardly,  the  w  is  heard  diftinftly.  It  is  fometimes  dropped  in/* 
(he  kil  fyllable  of  a^kwardy  as  if  written  awkard ;  but  this  proounciatbn  is  vulgar. . 

X. 

.   476.  Xis  a  letter  compofed  bf  thofe  which  have  been  already  confidered,'  and  therefore  will  need 
but  little  difcuffion.     It  is  flat  or  (harp  like  its  component  letters,  and  is  fubjed  to  the  fame  laws. 

477.  X  has  a  (harp  found  like  ksy  when  it  ends  a  fyllable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as  exercifcy  excel- 
lence^ &c.  or  when  the  accent  is  on  the  next  fyllable,  if  it  begin  with'a  confonant,  ^Lsexcufcy  expence,  &c. 

478.  X  has  its  flat  found  like  gz,  when  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  and  the  following  fyllable  begins  with 
a  vowel,  as  exert y  example,  exijl,  &c.  pronounced  egzerty  egzampky  egzijly  &c.  The  fame  found  may  be 
obferved  if  h  follow,  as  in  exhibit y  exhale y  &c.  pronounced  egzhibity  egzhale  ,•  but  if  the  fecondary  accent 
be  on  the  :i:  in  the  polyfyllables  exhibitiony  exhalatioKy  &c.  this  letter  is  then  (harp,  as  in  exercife. 

.   479.  Xy  like  Sy  is  afpirated  only  when  the  accent  is  before  it :  hence  the  difference  between  luxury 
and  luxurious,  anxious  ^lvA  anxiety :  in  the  true  pronunciation  of  which  words,  nothing  will  dired  us  but 

I  '  .    recurrinp^ 
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recurring  to  firft  principles.  It  was  obferved  that  s  is  never  afpiratcd,  or.^renounced  like'75&;but  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  preceding  fy liable  (450)  ;  and  that  when  the  acceht-is  on  thefucceeding  vowd, 
though  the  s  frequendy  is  pronounced  like  z,  it  is  never  founded  z^;  from  which  prcmifes  we  may  con^ 
elude,  that  luxury  and  luxurious  ought  to  be  pronounced  luckjhury  and  lugzurwus,  and  not  lug-zho-ryus^ 
as  Mr.  Sheridan  fptlls  it.  The  fame  ciTor  runs  through  his  pronunciation -of  all  the  ccTmpounds,  7ir;c«- 
r/j;;rf, //^r«r/j«/, ///.r//r/^/^,  &c.  which  unqueftionably  ought  to  be  pronounced  lug-zu-ri-ancej  lug-zu* 
thanty  lug-zu^ri^atey  &c.  in  four  fyllabks,  andnot  'm  three  only,  as  they  are  divided  in  his  Diftionary. 

480.  The  fame  principle  will  lead  us  to  decide  in  the  words  anxious  and  anxiety :  as  the  accent  is  be- 
fore the  AT' in  the  firft  word,  it  is  naturally  divifibleinto  ank-fiouSy  and  as  naturally  pronounced  ank^us; 
but  as  the  accent  is  afterthe  A:in  the  fecond  word,  -and  the  hiding  found  cannot  bc.afpirated  (456),  h 
muft  neceffarily  be  pronounced  j^g-z/V/y.  But  Mr.  Sheridan,  without  any  regard  to  the  component 
lettei-sof  thefe  words,  or  the  different  pofition  of  the  accent,  has  not  only  fpelled  them  without  afpira- 
tion,  but  withoutlettingthe.j,inthccompo{itioirof  the- laft  word,  go  into  z;  for  thus  they  ftand  in  his 
Diftionary :  ank-fyuSy  ank-fi-e-ty. 

481.  The  s  in  x,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  goes  into  2,  as  Xerxes^  Xenopbon^  &c.  pronounced 
.Zerkfes,  Zenophon,  &c.  it  is  filent  at  the  end  of  the  French  word  billet-doux^  and  pronounced  like  s  ia 
.  -beaux ;  often  and  better  written  beaus* 

Y  initial. 

.482.  Yy  as  a  conTonant,  has  always  the  fame  found ;  ^and  this  has  been  fufficiendy  defcribed  in  atccr- 
>taining  its  real  charafter  (8)  (58), 

Z. 

453.  Z  is  the  flat' J,  and  bears  the  fame  relation  to  it  as  b  docs  to  py  3xo  /,  hard  g  to  *,  and  v  to  f 
Its  common  name  is  izzardy  which  Dr.  Johnfon  explains  into  s  hard ;  if,  however,  this  be.  the  meaning, 
it  isa  grofs  mifnomer;  for  the  z  is  not  the  hard,  but  the  foft  r:  but  as  it  has  a  lefs  (harp,  and  therefore 
not  fo  audible  a  found,  It  is  not  impoflible  but  it  may  mean  s  jiird.  Zedy  borrowed  from  the  French,  is 
the  more  fafhionable  name  of  this  letter ;  but,  in  my  ojrinion,  not  to  be  admitted,  becaufe  the  names  of 
the  letters  ought  to  have  no  diverfity. 

484.  iZ,  like  5,  goes  into  afpiration  brfore  a  diphthong,  t)r  a  diphriiongal  vowd  after  tlie  accent,  as  is 
heard  in  vizier y  glazier y  glazier y  &c.  pronounced  vizb-i-ery  glazb-t-ery  grazb-i^Vy  &c.  T4ie  Xame  may 
be  obferved  of^zurey  razurey  &c. 

485.  Z  is  filent  in  the  French  word  rendezvous y  and  45  pronounced  in  tlie  Italian  manner,  as  if  /  weft 
befpre  it  in  mezzotinto,  as  if  written  metzotinto. 

ThusTiave  we  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  juft  idea  of  fhe  principles  of  pronunciation,  both  with 
refpeft  to  fingle  letters,  and  their  various  combinations  into  fyllables  and  words.  The  attentive  reader 
muft  have  obferved  how  much  the  founds  of  the  letters  vary,  as  they  are  differently  aflTociatedj^and  how 
much  the  pronunciation  of  thefe-  aflTociations  depends  upon  the  pofition  of  the  accent.  Tliis  is  a  poiilt 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  a  want  of  attending  to  it  has  betrayed  feveral  ingenious  men  into  the 
groffeft  abfurdities.  This  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  obfervadons  on  accent^  which  is  the  next  poirtt 
to  beconfidered, 

-     .  OF 
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OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ACCENT. 

486.  X  HE  accent  of  the  ancients  is  the  opprobrium  of  modern  criticifm.  Nothing  can  (how  more 
evidently  the  fallibility  of  the  human  faculties  than  the  total  ignorance  we  are  in  at  prefent  of  the  nature 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  accent.  This  would  be  ftill  more  furprifirig- if  a  phenomenon  of  a  fimilar  kind 
did  not  daily  prefent  itfelf  to  our  view.  The  accent  oTthe  Englifli  language,  which  is  conftanily  found- 
ing in  our  ears,  and  every  moment  open  toinveftigation,  feems  as  much  a  myftery  as  that  accent  which 
i$  removed. almoft  two  thoufand  years  from  our  view.  Obfcurity,  perplexity,  and  confufion,  run  through 
every  v^riter  on  the  fubjeft,  and  nothing  could  be  fo  hopelefs  as  an  attempt  to  explain  it,  did  not  a 
circumftance  prefent  itfelf,.  which  at  ,once  accounts,  for  the  confufion,.  and  aflFords  a  clew  to  lead  us 
out  of  it. . 

487.  Not  one  writer -on  accent  his  given  us  fuch^a  definition  of  the  voice,  as  acquaints  us  with'  its 
cffential  properties,  .  They  fpeak  of  high  and  low,  loud  and  foft,  quick  and  flow  ;  but  they  never  once 
mention  that  ftriking  property  which  diftiriguifbes  firiging  from  fpeaking^ founds,  and  which,  from  its 
Aiding  from  high  to  low,  and  from  low  to  high,  may  not  improperly  be  called  tht  infledtion  of  the 
voice.  No  wonder,  when  writers  left'  this  out  of  the  account,  that  they  (hould  blunder  about  the  nature 
of  accent ;  itAvas  impoflible  they  (hquld  do  otherwife,  fo  partial  an  idea  of  the  fpeaking  voice  muft 
neceflarily  lead  them  into  inextricable  difficuldes.  But  Tet  us  once  divide  the  voice  into  its  rifing  and 
fedling  infle^oii,  the  obfcurity  vanilbes ;  and  accent  becomes,  as  intelligible  as  any  other  part  of 
language., 

485.  Keeping  this  diftindion  in  view,  let  us  compare  the  accented  fyllable  with  others,  and  we  flialF 
fiqd  this  general  conclufion  may  be  drawn  :  **  The  accented  fyllable  is  always  louder  than  the  reft ;  but 
^  when  it  h:!ts  the  rifmg  inflexion,  is  higher  than  the  preceding,  and  lower  than  the  fucceeding  fyllable ; 
***  and  when  it  has  the  falling  inflexion^  it  is  pronounced  higher  than  the  other  fyllables,  either  preceding 
***  or  fucceeding/'  The  only  excepdon  to  this  fule  is,  "  when  the  accent  b  on-  the  laft  fyllable  of  a  word 
**^^  which  has  noemphafis,  and  which  is  the  concluding  word  of  a  difcourfe."  Tliofe  who  wifli  to  fee 
this  clca^rly  demonftrated  tnuft'confult  Elements  of.  Elocution,  vol.  1,  page  5.  On  the  prefent  occa- 
fion  it  .will  be  fuffitient  to  obfcrve,  that  the  ftrefs  we  call  accent  is  as  well  tinderflbod  as  is  neceflfary  for 
the  proivu.nciatioAoffingle  words,  which  is  the  objedtof  this  treatife;  and  therefore,  without  difturbing 
the  common  opinion  concerning  accent,  we  ftiall  proceed  to  make  fome  remarks  on  its  proper  pofition  in  ; 
a  word,  and  endeavour  to  deted.fome  errors  in  the  ufe  and  application  of  it,. 

7^1  different  fofitioH  of  the  En'gll/h  Accent.\ 

489.  Accent,  in  its  very  nature,  implies  a  comparifon  with  other  fyllables  lefs  forcible ;  hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  monofyllables,  properly  fpeakihg,^  have  no  accent :  when  they  are  combined  with  other 
monofyllables  aad  form  a  phrafe,  the  ftrefs  which  is  laid  upoa  one,  in  pr.eference  to  others,  is  called . 
crophafis.  As  emphafis  evidently  points  out  the  moft  fignificant  word  Jn  a  fentence,  fo^  where  other 
reafons  do  not  forbid,  the  accent  always  dwells  with  greateft  force  on  .that  part  of  the  word  which,  from 
its  importance,  the  hearer  ias  always  the  greateft  occafion  to  obferve ;  ^nd  this  is  neceflarily  the  root,  or 
body  of  the  word.  But  as  harmony  of  termination  frequently  attrads  the  accent  from  the  root  to  the 
branches  of  words,  fo  the  firft  and  moft  natural  law  of  accentuation  feems  to  operate  lefs  in  fixing  the 
ftrefs  than  any  of  the  other.  Our  own  Saxon  terminations,  indeed^  with  perfed  uniformity,  leave  the 
principal  part  of,  the  word  in  quiet  poflcflion  of  what  feems  its  lawful  property;  but  Latin  and  Greek 

I  z  .  terminadons^  , 
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•  terminations,  of  which  our  language  is  full,  aflumc  a  right  of  prcfcrving  their  original  accent,  and  fubjcft 
almoft  every  word  they,beftpw  upon  us,  to  th^ir  own  cUffical  Jaws. 

490.  Accent,  therefore,  fecms  to  be  regulated,  in  a  great  nieafurfe,  by  etymology.  In  words  from  the 
IJaxon,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  root ;  in  words  from  the  learned  languages,  it  is  generally  oh  the 
termination ;  and  if  to  thefe  we  add  the  different  accent  we  lay  on  fome  words,  to  diftinguifti  them  from 
others,  we  fe^m  to  have  the  three  great  principles  of  accentuation  ;  namely,  the  radical,  the  tcnnina-, 
tiqnal,  ^nd  tlie  diftindiv^ 

Accent  on  ^Ijjyllahles. 

491.  Every  word  of  two  fyl^Sles  has  neceffarily  one  of  them  accented,  and  but  one,.  It  is  true,  for 
the  f^e  of  emphafis,  we  fometimes  lay  an  equal  ftrefs  upon  two  fucceffive  fyllables,  as  di-reSi,  fomi- 
rimes ;  but  when  thefe  words  are  pronounced  alone,  they  have  never  more  than  one  accent.  For  want 
of  atteodiog  to  this  diftindion,  fome  writers  have  roundly  affened,  that  many  diffyllables  have,  two 
g^ccents,  fUjCh  zs^con'Ooy^  conccurfey  difcordyjhipwreck:  in  which,  and  fimilar  inftances,  they  confound  the 
diftindnefe,  with  which  the  latter  fyllables  are  neceffarily  pronounced,  with  accentual  force;  though 
jiothing  can  be  mofe  different;.  Let  m%  pronounce  the  laft  fy liable  of  the  noun  torment  as  diftindlly  as 
ve  pleafe,  it  will  ftiU  bjC  very  different  from  the  fame  fyllublc  in  the  verb  to  tormsnt,  where  the  accent  is 
on  it;  and  if  we  do  but  c^efqlly  watch  our  pronunciation,  the  fame  difference  will  appear  in  every 
word  of  two  fyllables  throjLighout  die  language.  The  word  Arf:^n  is  the  only  word  which  is  pronounced 
^ith  two  accents  whep  alone. 

492.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  accentuation  in  certain  words  of  two  fyllables,  which  are  both  nouns- 
2^nd  verbs,  that  is  not  unworthy  of  notice ;  the  former  having  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  and  the 
latter  on  the  laft.  This  feems  an  inftinftive  effort  in  the  language  (if  the  expreffion  will  be  allowed  me)} 
?to  compenfate  in  fomq  meafure  for  the  want  of  different  terminations  for  thefe  different  parts  of  fpeech. 
Tlie  words  which  admit  of  this  diverfity  of  accent  are  the  followmg : 


Nouns. 


V^rbs. 


Nouns. 


Verbs. 


Nouns. 


Vahs. 


^Kjea 

to  abjeSl 

conJliSl 

to  confiia 

ferment 

to  fermint 

Ahfent 

to  abjent 

conferve 

to  conferve 

frequent 

.     to  frequht 

/ibftraa 

to  abfiroR, 

cbnfort 

to  confort 

import 

to  import 

Mcent 

to  accht 

contejl 

'to  conte^ 

incenfe 

to  incenfe 

^fflx 

to  affix 

contra^. 

to  amtraSl 

infult 

to  infilt 

iffign 

to  afsign 

cbntraft 

to  contraft 

Sbjea 

to  objia 

Jtugment 

to  augmint 

tbwvent 

to  convent 

pirfumt 

to  perfume 

iomhard 

to  bombard,    ^ 

converfe 

to  convSrfe 

pirmit 

to  permit 

cement 

to  cement 

convert 

to  convert 

prifix 

to  prefix 

colleague 

to  colleague 

conviSt 

to  convi£t 

premife 

to  premife 

collea 

to  colUSl 

difert 

to  defert 

prifage 

to  prefage 

c6mpa£I 

to  compaS 

difcount 

to  difcount 

prifent 

to  prefent 

compound 

to  compound 

defiant 

to  defiant 

produce 

to  produce 

comprefs 

to  comprefs 

digefi 

to  digift 

profit 

to  projeEt 

concert 

to  concert 

€^y 

to  effay 

protefi 

to  protejl 

Concrete 

to  concrete 

export 

to  export 

ribel 

to  rebel 

cenduSt 

to  conduit 

ixtraSt 

tp  extra^ 

record 

to  record 

confine 

to  confine 

e^ile     ' 

to  exile 

rifufi 

to  refufe 

fuhje£l 
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Noiois* 


Verbs. 


Nouns. 


Verbs. 


Nbutts. 


Verbs. 


fuhj^a 

to  fubjiSt 

trdj^ii 

to  tr^jSa 

tt&nfport  ^ 

to  tranfpSrt 

Jurvey 

to  furviy 

transfer 

to  transfer 

Attribute 

to  attribute. 

tormera 

to  tortHcfft 

493.  To  this  analogy^  fome  fpeakers  are  cndeavOurmg  to  reduce  the  word  contents ;  which,  when  it 
fignifies  the  matter  contained  in  a  book,  is  oftai  he^d  with  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable ;  nor,  in  my 
opinion,  (bould  this  pronunciation  he  difcouraged,  as  it  ferves,  in  fome  meafurc,  to  diftinguifh  weirds 
which  are  widely  difierem  in  fignifieation,  and  to  give  a  difference  of  form  to  the  noun  arid  verb,  ia 
which  our  language  is  remarkat^iy  deficienit. 

^4.  Sometimes  words  have  a  different  accent,  as  they  are  adjeftives  or  fubftantives. 


Subftantives. 

Mgufi^  the  mon{ti 
compaSl 
<imtext 

champaign  J  wine 
4mle^  banifliment 
gallant ^  a  lover 


Adjeftives. 

augujij  noble 
€ompa3 
cMext 

<kampalgn^  open 
exile^  (inall 
gMlanty  boki 


Subftantives, 

infiin^ 

invalid 

Levant i  a  (dace 

minute 

fupine^  in  grammar 


Adjedtives, 

inflin^ 
invatii 

livantj  eaftera 
finnite^  fmall 
fu^iney  indolent. 


495.  Sometimes  the  iame  parts  of  fpeech  havri  the  accent  on  different  fyllables,  to  mark  a  difference 
of  iignification. 

to  conjure y  to  pradUfe  magic  to  <:onjirey  to  fumnjon  in  a  facred  tiame  , 

^fert^  a  wildemefs  'defkty  merit 

huffety  a  blow  buffet^  a  cupboard 

fmijler^  infidious  finifier^  the  left  fide. 

496.  In  this  analogy  fome  fpeakers  pronounce  th^  word  Concordance  with  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyl- 
lable, when  it  fignifies  a  di<Stionary  of  the  Kble ;  ahd  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond,  when  it  fignifies 
agreemrat  2  but  bcfides  that,  there  is  not  the  fame  reafon  for  diftinguifhing  nouns  fmm  each  other,  as 
there  is  nouns  from  verbs ;  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  word  Cona^dance  gives  a  harfhnefs  and 
poverty  to  its  found,  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  • 

497.  But  though  the  dififerent  accentuation  of  nounsr  ahd  verbs  of  the  fame  form  does  not  extend  fo 
feras  might  be  wifhed,  it  is  certain,  that  in  words  of  tv^  fyllables,  where  the  noun  and  verb  are  of  dif* 
fcrcnt  forms,  there  is  an  evident  tendency  in  the  language  to  place  the  accent  upon  the  firft  fyllable  of 
the  noun,  and  on  the  laft  of  the  vei<).  Hence  the  nouns  outrage  y  upfinrty  and  »^r(wr,.  have  the  accent 
on  the  firft  fyllable ;  and  the  verbs  to  uplift^  to  uphold j  and  to  outfirip^  on  the  laft. 

498^  This  analogy  will  appew:  flill  n^ore  evident  if  we  attend  to  the  accent  of  thofe  nouns  and  verbs 
which  arc  compounded  of  two  words.  Every  diffylkble  compounded  of  words  which,  taken  fepa* 
raiely,  have  a  meaning  may  be  deemed  a  qualified  fubftantive;  and  that  word,  wliich  qualifies  or  de-^ 
Ifcribes  the^ other,  is  that  wliich  moft  diftinguifties  it,  alid  coirfequently  is  that  which  ought  to  have  the 
accent.  Accordingly  we^  find  that  inkhorn^  outrage,  chakmany  fretholdy  fand-boxy  book-cafe,  pen-knife f 
have  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  which  is  the  fpecifying  part  of  the  word  ;  while  gainfajy  fonfee, 
overlooky  underfeil,  baVe  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable,  which  is  the  leaft  diftinguifhing  part  of  the*  word. 
This  rule,  however^  is  either  by  the  caprice  of  cuftom,  or  the  love  of  hahiiony,frequendy  vid[atcd,but: 
u  fuffidcntly  extenfive  to  mark  the  general  tendency  of  the  language. 

3  499.  Some- 
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499.  Something  very  analagous  to  this  we  find  in  the  noiins  we  verbalize,  By  changing  tRc  xfiiarpof 
the' noun  into  the  5  flat,  or  z  of  the  verb- (43 7),  as  a  ufe,  and  to  uje ;  where  we  may  remade,  that  when, 
the  word  in  both  parts  of  fpeech  is  a  monofy liable,  and  fonot  under  the  laws  of.  accent,  the. veitr,  how* 
ever,  claims  the  privilege  of  lengthening  the  found  of  the  confonant  when  iDcan,..as  well  as  whea  it  can*^ 
not  prolong  the  accentuation.     Thus  we  notonly  find  ^r^y}  altered  to  graze  ^  brafs  to  braze^  glafs  to  glazcy 
price  to  prize y  breath  to  breathe ^  &c.  but  the  c  of  s  ftiarp  altered  to  the  j  fiat- in  advice  to  advijcy  exoifisto . 
excufe,  devife  to  devife^  &c.    The  noun  adopting  in  fliarp  hifling  j>  and  the  accent -on  the  fiifl:  fy liable,^ 
and  the  verb  the  foft  buzzing  i,  with  the  accent  on  the  laft.     The  vulgar  extend  this  anal(5gy  to  the*, 
noun^r^7^:V^  and  the  verb  to  praEtife^  pronouncing  the  firft  widi  the  1  ftlor^and  the  r  like  fllarp  j,  as  if 
written  pra£lifsy  and  the  laft  with  the  i  long  and  the  s  like  js,  as  if  written  pra£lrze ;  but'correft  fpeakcrf 
pronounce  the  verb  like  the  noun ;  that  is,  as  if  wrlttch  pra£iifs%    The  noun  profh&cy  and  the  verbHo  > 
frophefy  follow  this  analogy,  only  by  writing  die  noun  with  the  c  and.the  verb  with  the.j,  and  without 
any  difference  of  found,  except  pronouncing  the^  in  the  firft  like  ^,  and  in  the  laft  like  i  long ;  where 
we  may  ftill  difcovcr  a  trace  of  the  tendency  to  die  barytone  pronunciation  in  the  fioan,-  and  the  oxytone 
in  the  verb  (467). 

500/ This  fcems  to  be  the  favourite  tendency  of  Englifii  verbs ;  andVhere  we  find  it  crofled,' it  is 
generally  in  thofe  formed  from  nouns,  rather  than  the  ^contrary  :  agreeably  to  thh,  Df.  Johnfon  has  > 
obferved,  that  thovgh  nouns  have  often  the  accent  on  the  latter,  yet  verbi  4iave  it  Seldom  on  the  former 
fyilable ;  thofe  nouns  which,  in  the  common  order  of  language,  muft  have  preceded  the  verbs,^  often  ■, 
tranfmit  this  accent  to  the  yerbs  they  form,  and  inverfely..    Thus  the  no-un  waier  muft  have  preceded 
the  verb  to  water ^  as  the  verb  to  correfpond  muft  have  preceded  the  noun  cprrefpondent ;  and  to  purfuei 
muft  claim  priority  to  purfuit.     So  that  we  may  conclude,  wherever  verbs  deviate  fi*om  this  rule,  it  is  - 
feldom  by  chance^i  and  generally  in  thofe  words  only  where  a  fnperibr  law  of  accent  takes  place.-  ^ 

Jccent  on  Trijyllabtes. 

501 .  As  words  increafe  in  fylhbles,  the  more  eafily  is  their  accent  known.  Nouns,  (binetithes  acquire . 
a  fyilable  by  becoming  plural ;  adjedives,  increafe  a  (yllabk  by  being  compared  ;  and  verbs,  by  alter- 
ing their  tenfe,  or' becoming  participles  :  adjedives  become  adverbs,  by  adding  ly  to  them ;  and  pre-- 
pofitions  precede  nouns  or  verbs  without  altering  the  accent  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  prefixed :  fa 
that  when  pnce  the  accent  of  diflyllables  is  known,  ihofe  polyfyllables,  whofe  terminations  are  perfedlf 
Englifti,  have  iikewife  their  accent  invariably  fettled.  Thus  lion  becomes  lionefs ;  poety  poetefs ;  plit^ 
becomes  politer ,  or  politely ,  or  tYcn  politelier ;  mifihiefy  mi/chievous ;  happy y  happine/s:  nay,  lionefs  ht- 
comtslionefes'y  mifchiefy  mifchievoujnefs ;  zxAfervicey  fervkeabUy  ferviceablenefsyjerviceablyy  and  unjer^ 
viceahlyy  without  difturbing  the  accent,  either  on  acconnt  of  the  prepofitive  uny  or  the  fubjunftives  ahUy 
abfyy  and  ablenefs. 

502.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  glarir>g  abfurdity  which  prevails  even  in  the  firft  circles ;  that  of 
pronouncing  the  pluml  of  princefsy  and  even  the  fmgular,  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyilable,  like 

Juccefs\nd  fuccejfes ;  for  we  nwght  jdl  as  well  fay,  dutchefs  and  dutchejfeSy  as  prince/s  and  princejes ;  nor 
would  a  corrcA  ear  be  lefs  hurt  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former. 

503.  So  few  verbs  of  three  fyllables  follow  the  analogy  obfervable  in  thofe  of  two,  that  of  protrading 
the  accent  to  the  laft  fyilable,  that  this  oeconomy  feems  peculiar  to  diflyllables  :  many  verbs,  indeed,  o( 
thr^  fyllables  are  compounded  6f  a  prepofition  of  two  fyllables  :  and  then,  according  to  the  primary 
law  of  accentuation,  and  not  the  fecondary  of  diftindtion,  we  may  efteem  them  radical,  and  not  dit 
tindive  :  Xuch  are  contradiEiy  intercede yfuperfedey  contraband y  circumfcribeyfuperjcribey  &c.  while  the  gene- 
rality of  words,  ending  in  the  verbal  termiiuitions  ife  and  ize,  retain  the  accent  of  the  fimple,  as  criticlfcy 

iyranni%h 
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Jyrannizfy  mo^ermfe,  &c.  and  the  wli6le  tribe  of  trifyllable  verbs  in  ate  refufe  the  accent  on  the  lad  fyl- 
lable,  and,  except  two  or  three,  will  not  admit  the  ftrefs  on  the  penultimate,  as  to  illuftrau,  to  decorate, 
4o  perpe/ra/e,  &c.  fo  that  the  diftindive  accent  has  hardly  any  plaoe,  except  in  wcMrds  of  two  fj  Uables. 

Accent  on  iPolyfyilaUes. 

504.  We  have  feen  that  the  Saxon  terminations,  regardlefs  of  4iarmony^  always  leave  the  accent 
where  they  found  it,  let  the  adventitious  fyllables  be  ever  fo  numerous^  The  Saxons,  attentive  chiefly 
to  fenfe,  preferved  the  fame  fimplicity  in  the  accentuation,  as  i^  the  compofkion  of  their  words ;  and,  if 
fenfe  were  the  only  objed  of  langxiage,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  our  anceftors  were,  in  this  f efpeft^ 
Superior  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  What  method  could  fo  rigidly  prcferve,  and  fo  ftrotigly  convey, 
the  fenfe  of  words,  as  that  which  always  left  the  accent  on  the  foot,  where  the  principal  meaning  of  the 
word  undoubtedly  lies.  But  the  neceffities  af  human  nature  require  ihat  Our  thoughts  fliould  not  only  Ic 
conveyed  with  force,  but  with  eafe ;  to  give  language  its  due  effe6t,  it  muft  be  agreeable  as  well  as 
forceful ;  and  the  ear  muft  be  addrefled  while  we  are  informing  the  mitid.  Here,  then,  terminationai 
accent,  the  mufic  of  language,  interpofes  ;  corrects  the  difcordant,  and  ftrengthens  the  ieeble  founds ; 
removes  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation  which  arifes  from  placing  the  accent  on  initial  fyllables,  aiid 
'brings  the  force  gently  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  word,  where  a  cadence  is  formed,  on  the  principles 
of  harmony  and  proportion* 

505.  To  focm  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  termination  \ipOn  accent,  it  will  be  fufficiem  to  obfcr\'e,  that 
words  which  have  ia,  to,  eou,  in  their  termination,  always  have  the  accent  on  the  preceding  fyllable  x 
thus  Cychpcedia,  regalia,  ambrojia,  &c.  the  numerous  terminations  in  ion,  2iS  gradation,  promotion,  confu* 
Jton,  &c.  thofe  in  icus^  as  harmonious,  abjlemieus,  &c.  thofein  eotte,  as  outrageous,  advantageous,  he* 

506.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  one  word  in  iac,  as  elegiac,  which  has  the  accent  on  the  r, 
and  the  following  words  in  iacai,  as  pr^ofidiacal,  cardiacal,  heliacal,  gentthliacal,  maniacal,  demoniacal^ 
nmmoniacalj  theriacal,  paradijiacal,  aphrodifiacal,  and  hypochondriacal ;  all  wliich  ha^ve  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate  /,  and  that  long  and  open,  as  in  idle,  title,  &c. 

507.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  than  the  pofkion  of  the  accertt  in  words  of  thefe  terminations  j 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  quantity  of  the  accented  vowt;l  is  as  regular  as  the  accent ;  for  when 
thefe  terminations  are  preceded  by  a  fingle  confonant,  every  accented  vpwel  is  long,  except  / ;  which, in 
this  fituation,4s  as  uniformly  ftiort.  Thus  occafion,  adbejion,  erofion,  and  conftifton,  hiwe  tbe^,  c,  0,  and  «, 
iong;  while  ^j^^;i  and  decijtvn  have  the  i  fliort.  The  fame  niaybe  obferved  o(  probation,  concretion^ 
Jruoticn,  ablution,  and  exhibition^  Tlie  exceptions  are  difcretion  and  batalim,  which  laft  ought  to  be 
fpelt  with  double  /,  as  in  the  French,  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  then  it  would  follow  the  general  ririe* 
Gladiator,  national,  and  rational,  form  three  more  exceptions;  and  tliefe  are  the  only  irregularities  -to 
•which  thefe  numerous  clafles  of  words  are  fubjeft. 

508.  Nearly  the  fame  unifornwty,  both  of  accent  and  quantity,  we  find  in  words -ending  in. /V.  The 
accent-immediately  precedes  this  termination,  and  every  vowel  under  this  accent  but  «  is  (hort.  *Tluis 
Satanic,  pathetic,  -elliptic,  harmonic,  &c.  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  «nd  the  vowel  (hort ;  w^hile 
tunic,  runic,  and  cubic,  have  the  accented  vowel  long. 

509.  The  fame  may  be  obferved- of  words  ending  in  ical,  as  foftatical,  poetrcal,  levittcal,  canonical,  &cx:. 
v^hich  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  fyllable,  and  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  and  (?,  ftiort;  but  culncal 
and  mujcai,  with  the  accent  on  the  fame  fyllable,  liave  the  u  long. 

510.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  Bucolic,  arfenic,  choleric,  ephemeric,  turmeric,  empiric,  the- 
icrk,  hi/hppric  (better  written  bijl^opvick,  fee  No.  400)  lunatic,  arithmetic,  Jplenetic,  heretic,  politic,  and, 

perhaps, 
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peihaps^  pbkgmatk ;  which^  though  more  frequently  heard  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  fyl* 
lable,  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  reduced  to  regularity. 

.511.  In  the  (kme  manner,  if  we  take  4  view  of  the  words  ending  in  ity^  we  find  the  accent  invariably 
placed  on  the  preceding  fy liable,  as  in  divcrfity^  con^'ity^  $fc.  On  a  dofer  infpedion  we  find  every 
vowel  in  this  antepenultimate  fyllable,  when  no  confonant  intervenes,  pronounced  long,  as  iw/y,  pttj<^ 
&c.  A  nearer  infpedion  (hows  us,  that,  if  a  confonant  precede  this  termination,  the  preceding  accented 
Towel  is  ftiort,  except  it  be  »,  as  Jetoerity^  curiofity^  impunity,  &c.  wc  find  too,  that  even  m  contrads  itfdf 
before  two  confonants,  as  in  curvityj  taciturnity j  &c.  and  ti:iBtfcardty  and  rarity  (fignifying  uncommon* 
nefs ;  for  rarity,  thinnefs,  has  the  a  (hort)  are  the  onJy  exceptions  to  this  rule  throughout  the  language. 

512.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  numerous  clafs  of  words  ending  in  arou:Sj  erous,  and  orcusy  as  barta- 
rous,  tneteoruSy  and  humorous ;  all  which  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  fyllable,  txct^icanorom 
znd /onorous ;  which  feme  unlucky  fchoJar  happening  to  pronounce  with  the  acceiK  on  the  penultimate 
fyllable,  in  order  to  (how  their  derivation  from  the  Latin  adjeftives,  canorus  zxiAJonorus,  they  (Jand  like 
ftrangers  amidft  a  crowd  of  fimihr  words,  and  are  fure  to  betray  a  mere  Englilh  (cholar  into  a  wrong 
pronunciation. 

EncUtical  Accent. 

513,1  have  ventured  to  give  the  name  of  encUtical  to  the  accent  of  certain  wwds,  wh<^  terminal 
tions  are  formed  of  fuch  words  as  feem  to  bfe  their  own  accent,  and  throw  it  back  on  the  laft  fyllable 
pf  the  word  with  which  they  coalefce,  fuch  as  theology,  orthography ,  &c.  The  readinefs  with  which  the(i 
words  take  the  antepenultimate  accent,  the  agreeable  flow  of  found  to  the  ear,  and  the  unity  it  preferves 
in  the  fenfe,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  the  propriety  of  placing  the  accent  on  this  fyllable,  if  cufl:om  were 
ambiguous.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  the  accent  difputed  in  any  word  ending  in  ology ;  but 
orthography  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  like  orthodexy.  The 
temptation  we  are  under  to  difcover  our  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  words,  is  very  apt  to 
draw  us  into  this  pronimciation  ;  but  asthofe  words  which  are  derived  fi-om  the  Greek,  and  are  cora- 
pounded  of  y^oyog,  have  univerfally  given  into  this  enclitical  accentuation,  no  good  reafon  appears  for 
preventing  a  fimilar  pronunciation  in  thofe  compounded  of  yf^(pta,  as  by  placing  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate  fyllable  the  word  is  much  more  fluent  and  agreeable  to  the  ear.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  at  firft  fight  the  moft  plaufible  reafoning  in  the  world  feems  to  lie  againft  this  accentuation.  When 
ue  place  the  accent  on  the  f^fft  fyllable,  fay  our  opponents,  we  give  a  kind  of  fubordinate  ftrefs  to  the 
third  fyllable  graph;  by  which  means  the  word  is  divided  into  its  primitives  o^og  and  y^<pw,  and  thofe 
diftind  ideas  it  contains,  are  preferved,  which  muft  neceflarily  be  confounded  by  the  contrary  mode ; 
and  that  pronunciation  of  compounds,  fay  they,  muft  certainly  be  the  beft  which  beft  preferves  the 
import  of  the  fimples. 

514.  Nothing  can  be  more  fpecious  than  this  reafoning,  till  we  look  a  little  higher  than  language,  and 
confiderits  objed ;  we  (hall  then  difcover,  that  in  uniting  two  words  under  one  accent,  (b  as  to  form 
one  compound  term,  we  do  but  imitate  the  fuperior  operations  of  the  mind,  which,  in  order  to  colleft 
and  convey  knowledge,  unite  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  complex  one.  ^^  The  end  of  language, 
fays  Mr.  Lx)cke,  "  is  by  (hort  founds  tofignify  witheafe  and  difpatch  general  conceptions,  wherein  not 
<^  only  abundance  of  particulars  are  contained,  but  alfo  a  great  variety  of  independent  ideas  are  col- 
"  ledcd  into  one  complex  one,  and  that  which  holds  thefe  different  parts  together  in  the  unity  of  one 
"  complex  idea,  is  the  word  we  annex  to  it.  For  the  connexion  between  the  loofe  parts  of  tliofe  com- 
"  plex  ideas  being  made  by  the  mind,  this  union,  which  has  no  particular  foundation  in  nature,  would 
^<  ceafe  again,  were  there  not  fomej^ng  that  did,  as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  keep  the  parts  from 

<*  fcattering; 
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^  (cattering ;  though,  therefore,  it  be  the  mind  that  makes  the  coUeftion,  'tis  the  name  which  is,  as  it 
**  were,  the  knot  which  ties  them  faft  together.'*  This  reafoning,  with  refpeft  to  words  and  ideas,  is  fo 
cxa6lly  applicable  to  accent  and  words,  that  we  need  but  change  the  names  to  have  an  argument  in  form 
for  that  accentuation  which  unites  the  different  parts  of  a  word  under  one  forcible  preflure  of  the  voice ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Lx)cke  continues,  *'  Men,  in  framing  ideas,  feek  more  the  convenience  of  language  and 
"  quick  difpatch  by  (hort  and  comprehenfive  figns,  than  the  true  and  precife  nature  of  things ;  and, 
*^  therefore,  he  who  has  made  a  complex  idea  of  a  body  with  life,  fenfe,  and  motion,  with  a  faculty  of 
^*  reafon  joined  to  it,  need  but  ufe  the  Ihort  monofyllablc,  man,  to  exprefs  all  particulars  that  correfpond 
"  to  that  complex  idea/*  So.it  may  be  fubjoined,  that  in  framing  words  for  the  purpofe  of  immediate 
communication,  the  end  ^of  this  communication  is  beft  anfwered  by  fuch  a  pronunciation  as  unites 
fimples  into  one  compound,  and  at  the  fame  time  renders  the  compound  as.  much  b,  fimple  as  poflible : 
but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  done  by  no  mode  of  accentuation,  fo  well  as  that  which  places  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate  fy  liable  of  the  words  theology,  orthography;  and  therefore  that  this  accentution,  with- 
out infifting  on  its  fuperior  harmony,  muft  beft  anfwer  the  great  end  of  language  (328}* 

515.  This  tendency  in  our  language,  to  Amplify  compounds,  is  fufficiently  evident  in  that  numerous 
ca]talogu€  of  words,  where  we  find  the  long  vowel  of  the  fimple  changed  into  a  Ihort  one  in  the  com- 
pound, and  by  this  means  lofing  much  of  its  original  import  to  the  ear ;  thus  Irec^kfafi,  Jbepherd,  vine- 
yard,  meadow,  Jhadow,  zealous,  hearken,  valley^  cleanfe,  cleanly  (neat)  forehead,  wildernefi,  bewilder y 
kindred,  knowledge,  darling,  fearful,  pleafant,  pleafure,  tvbitfier,  whitleather,  feamjirefs,  Jiealtb,  wealth, 
health,  wifdom,  wizard,  parentage,  lineage,  children,  pafiy,  gojling,  collier,  holiday,  Chrijlmas,  Michael- 
mas, windlafs,  cripple,  hinder,  and  many  others  entirely  lofe  the.found  of  the  fimple  in  their  com- 
pounds^ 

516..  The  long  /  in  white,  when-  a  fimple,  is  aJmoft  univerially  changed  into  a  (hort  one  in  proper 
names,  as  fFhit church,  fFhitefield,  fVhitbread,  fVhitlock,  fVhitaker,  &c.  for  compendioufnefs  and 
difpatch  being  next  in  importance,  to  perfpicuity,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  miftake,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  organs  (hould  fall  into  the  fliorteft  and  eafieft  founds. . 

517^  It  muft,  however,  bcobferved^that  this  tendency  to  unite  fimples  into  a  compound,  by  placing 
an  accent  exa6Hy  where  the  two  words  coalefce,  is  ft  ill  fubfervient  to  the  laws  of  harmony.  The  Greek 
word  Soxiur  which  fignifies  opinion,  and  from  which  the  laft  fyllaWes  of  orthodoxy  are  derived,  was  never 
a  general  fubjiinftive  word  like  Xoyo^  and  ypa(pca  ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  fo,  the  aflfemblage  of  con- 
fonants  in  the  letter  *  would  have  prevented  the  ear  from  admitting  an  accent  on  the  fyllable  immedi- 
ately prccedbg,  as  the  x  would^  by  this  means,  become  difficult  to  pronounce.  Placing  the  accent, 
dierefore,  on  the  firft  fyllable  of  orthodoxy,  gives  the  oi^ans  an  opportunity  of  laying  a  fecondary  ftrefs 
upon  the  third,  which  enables  them  to  pronounce  the  whole  with  diftindlnds  and  fluency.  Thus 
Galaxy  and  Caehexy,  having  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  are  very  difficult  to  pronounce ;  but  this  dif- 
ficulty is  removed  by  placing  the  accent  a  fyllable  higher  in  the  words  apoplexy,  ataraxy,  and  anorexy. 

518,  But  the  numerous  clafles  of  words  that  fo  readily  adopt  this  enclitical  accent  fufficiently  prove  it 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  pronunciation.  This  will  more  evidendy  appear  by  adducing  exam- 
pics.  Words  in  the  following  terminations  have  always  the  accent  on  that  fyllable  where  the  two  parts 
unite^  that  is^  on  the  antepenultimate  fyllable. 

In  loquy,  as  obloquy,  foliloquy,  ventriloquy,  &c. 

In  Jlrophe,  as  catajlrophe,  apofirophe,  anafirophe,  &c. 

In  meter,  as  geometer,  barometer,  thermometer,  &c. 

In  gonal,  as  diagonal,  octagonal,  polygonal,  &c. 

In  vorous,  as  carnivorous,  granivorous,  pi/civorous,  &c. 

K  In 
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In  ferousy  as  bacciferous,  cocciferous,  fomhiftronSy  %ct. 
In  JluouSy  as  fuperfiuousy  mellifluous y  fellifluousy  &c. 
In  fluenty  as  mellifiuenty  circumfluent y  ittterfluenty  &G. 
In  vomousy  as  igniwmousy  JlammivomouSy  &€• 
In  parous,  as  viviparous y  oviparouSy  deiparouSy  '&G. 
In  cracyy  as  theocracy y  ariftocracyy  tdemocra(^y  &c. 
In  j-^^^y,  as  theogonjy  cofmogonyy  hexagor^y  &c 
In  phony y  as  Jymphonyy  cacophony,  xolopbot^y  *&€. 
In  machyy  as  theomachyy  logomachyy  fciomachyy  &c 
In  nomyy  as  oeeonon^y  aflronomyy  Deuteronomy y  &€• 
lii  /o/»y,  as  anatomyy  litboton^y  Mrteriotomyy  &c. 
In  yro;^,  as  metopojcopyy  -deuterofcopyy  aerofcopyy  &c* 
In  pathyy  as  apathyy  antipatbyy  idiopathyy  &c. 
In  w^/Aj,  as  opfimathyy  folymathyy  &c.  &c,  &c. 

519.  Some  of  thefe  Greek  compounds  feem  to  rcfufe  the  antepcnultimarc  accent  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  orthodoxy ;  fuch  as  necromdncy,  chiromancy y  hydnomancy;  and  thofe  tterminating  in  archy,  as  hierarclyf 
oligarchy,  patriarchy :  all  of  which  have  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllaWe,  which  ^vcs  the  organs  time  ta 
recover  their  force  upon  the  third,  and  to  pronounce  the  two  confonants  with  much  more  eafc,  than  i£ 
the  accent  immediately  preceded  them  ;  but  periphrajis  zndantipbrafisy  befides  their  claim  to  the  accest 
of  their  originals,  readily  admit  of  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllablc,  becaufe  the  confonants  in  the  two 
laft  fyllables  do  not  come  together,  and  are  therefore 'cafily  pronounced  after  the  accent* 

520.  By  this  view  of  the  enclitical  terminations  we  may  eafily  perceive  how  readily  oar  language  falls 
into  the  antepenultimate  accent,  in  words  of  more  than  two  fyllables  ^  and  that  thofe  terminations 
which  feem  to  refufe  this  accent,  do  it  rather  from  a  regard  to  etymology  than  analogy.  Thus 
words  ending  in  4^,  as  periphrajis y  ttpophafis^  ^ypoflafisy  mBcc  have  the  antepenultfanate  accent  of  thek 
originals.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  thofe  ending  in  efisy  as  hypoteflsy  antithefiSy  parenthejisy  &c.  but 
exegefisy  mathefisy  auXeflsy  ^catachrefisy  parucentefiSy  apofiopefisy  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  fyllable, 
becaufe  the  vowel  in  this  fyllable  is  long  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  all  words  ending  in  qfls  have  the 
accent  on  the  penukimate,  except  metamorphojis  and  apotheofisy  which  tfcfert  the  accent  of  their  ori* 
:ginals,  while  -thofe  inyfis  are  accented  regularly  on  the  antepenultimate  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifli^ 
^  analyfiSyparalyfiSy  &c.   We  may  note  too,  that  every  s  in  all  thefe  terminations  is  (harp  and  hiflSng, 

521.  Words  of  three  fyllables  ending  in  ator  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  as  Jpe^atcTy  coU 
iatory  delator y  &c.  except  oratory  fenatory  legatory  arid  harrator.  But  words  in  this  termination  of  more 
than  three  fyllables,  though  they  have  generally  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  arc  fubjeft  to  a  diverfiiy 
not  eafily  reduced  to  rule :  thus  navigator y  propagator y  dedicatory  &c.  are  fometimes  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  and  fometimes  on  the  third :  but  as  thefe  words  may  be  proaounced  with  an 
accent  on  both  thefe  fyllables,  it  is  of  lefs  confequence  on  which  fyllable  we  place  the  accent,  when  we  ufe 
only  one.  The  general  rule  certainly  inclines  to  the  penultimate  accent ;  but  as  all  thefe  words  are  ver- 
bal nouns,  and,  though  generally  derived  from  Latin  words  of  the  feme  terminations,  have  verbs  cor;* 
refponding  to  them  in  our  own  language,  it  is  very  natural  to  preferve  the  accent  of  the  verb  in  thefe 
words,  as  it  gives  an  emphafis  to  the.moft  fignificant  part  of  them  :  thus  equivocator,  prevaricator y  dedi- 
iatory  might  be  regularly  formed  from  the  verbs  to  equivocatCy  to  prevaricate,  and  to  dedicate ;  and, 
agreeably  to  analogy,  would  have  been  written  equivocater,  prevarkateTy  and  dedicater ;  but  an  affecVa- 
tron  of  preferring  every  analogy  to  our  own,  has  given  thefe  words  a  Latin  termination,  which  anfweri 
no  purpofe,  but  to  involve  our  language  in  abfurdities ;  but  the  ear,  in  this  cafe,  is  not  quite  fo  fervile 
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as  die  qre ;  and  though  we  are  obliged  to  write  thefe  words  with  ofy  and  not  ify  wc  gcntraUy  hear  them 
pronounced  as  if  they  were  formed  from  our  own  verbs^  and  not  from  Latin  nouns  in  ator.  But  when 
the  word  has  no  verb  in  our  own  language  to  correfpond  to  it,  the  accent  is  then  placed  with  great  pro- 
priety upon  the  tf,  as  in  Latin  :  thus  violator y  inftigatofy  navigator,  &c.  ought  to  have  the  acpcnt  on  the 
fiift  fyllaUe;  and  emeniatoTy  gladiator y  adulatory  &c.  on  the  laft  but  one. 


SECONDARY  ACCENT. 

$11.  JrllTHERTO  we  have  confidered  that  accent  only,  which  neceflarily  diftinguifties  one  fyllablc 
in  a  word  from  the  reft ;  and.whidi,  with  very  little  diverfity^  is  adopted  by  all  who  fpeak  the  Englifh 

543.  Thefecondary  accent  is  thai  ftrefs  we  may  occafionallypUce  upon  another  fyllable,  befidesthaf 
which  has  the  principal  accent>  in  order  to  pronounce  every  part  of  the  word  more  diftindly^  forcibly,, 
and  harmonioufly. 

524..  There  arc  few  authors  who  have  not  taken  notice  of  this  fecgndary  ftrcfs  upon  fome  of  the 
longor  polyfyllables,  but  none  have  once  hinted  that  this  ftrefs  is  not  eflential  to  the  found  of  the  word : 
diey  feem  to  have  fuppofed  both  accents  equally  neceflary,  and  without  any  other  difference,  than  that 
one  was  pronounced  more  forcibly  than  the  othen  This  millake  arofe  from  a  want  of  ftudying  the 
rpeaking  voice.  A  knowledge  of  this  would  have  told  them,  that  one  accent  only  was  hernial  to  every 
word  of  more  than  one  fyllablt,  and  that  the  fccondary  ftrefs  might,  or  might  not,  be  adopted,  as  dif- 
tindnefs^. force,  or  harmony,  (hould  require  :  thus  complai/anty  caravan y  and  violiny  have  frequently  an 
accent  on  the  firft,  as  well  as  on  the  laft  fyllable,  though  a  fomewhat  lefs  forcible  one* .  The  fame  may 
be  obferved  of  repartee,  referee,  privateer ,  domineer y  &c.  but  it  muft  ftill  be  obferved,  that  though  an . 
accent  be  allowed  on  the  firft  fyllable  of  thefe  words,  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary ;  they  may  all  be  pro- 
noimced  with  one  accent,  and  that  on  the  laft  fyllable,  without  the  leaft  deviation  from  propriety. 

525.  In  order  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  nature  of  thefecondary  accent,  let  us  fuppofe,  .that,  in  giving 
our  opinion  of  an  argument^  we  fay 

"  It  is  a  dirfid  demonftration  of  the  Copemican  fyftem.'^' 
In  this  fentence,  as  an  accent  is  neceflarily  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  dire£ty  we  feldom  lay  a  ftrefs  on  the 
firft  fyllahlfe  oi  demonfirationy  unlefs  we  mean  to, he  unconmionly  emphatical.    But  in  the  following , 
feptence 

'*  It  is^a  demonftl-ation  of  the  Copemican  fyftem.*^' 
Here,  as  xio  accented  word  precedes  ifc;«(?«^j/io;f,  the  voice  findsaxeft,,and  the  ear  a  f6rce, in  placing*, 
an  accent*  on  ^e  firft,  as  well  as  on  the  third  fyllable  of  this  word. 

526.  But  thought  we  may>  or  may  not  ufe,  the  fecondary  accent  afplfetfure,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  > 
of  indifference  on  what  fyllablfc  we  place  it :  this  is  fixed,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  place  of  the 
principal  accent  itfelf ;  and  a  wrong  poiition  of  one^  would  as  much  derange  the  found  of  the  word  as 
a  wrong  pofidon  of  the  other. 

527.  It  may  be  obferved,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  fecondary  accent  is  always  two  fyllables,  at- leaft, , 
diftant  from  the  principal  accent:  thus  in  demon^ration,  lamentation,  provocation,  &c,  the  fecondary 
accent  is  on  the  firft  (yllable,  and  the  principal  on  the  third ;  and  in  arteriotomyy  meteorology,  and  bypo^ 
cbwdriacaly  the  fecondary  accent  is  on  the  firft,  and  the  principal  on  the  fourth  fyllable^  and  in  the 
word  tndivifibility  we  may  place  two  fecondary  accents,  one  upon  the  firft,  and  the  other  on  thie  third 
fyUaUe. 

^^^__  •         K  2  5^8  ; 
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52 8.  In  the  next  place  It  may  be  obferved,  that  though  the  fyllablc  on  which  the  principal  accent  is 
I^laced,  is  fixed  and  certain,  yet  we  may,  and  do,  frequently  make  the  fecondary  principal,  and  the 
-principal  fecondary  :  thus  caravan y  complalfantj  violin^  repartee j  referee j  privateer,  domineer, .  may  all 
have  the  greateft  ftrefs  on  the  firft,  and  the  leaft  on  the  laft  Syllable,  widiout  any  violent  offence  to  the 
ear :  nay,  it  may  be  afferted,  that  the  principal  accent  on  the  firft  fyllablc  of  thefe  words,  and  none  at 
all  on  the  laft,  though  certainly  improper,  has  nothing  in  it  grating  or  difcordant ;  but  placing  an  accent 
on  the  fecond  fyllable  of  thefe  words  would  entirely  derange  them,  and  produce  an  intolerable  harftinefs 
and  diffonance.  The  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  demonjlration,  lamentation,  provocation,  navi- 
gator, propagator,  alligator^  and  every  fimilar  word  in  the  language. 

'QUANTITY, 

529.  In  treating  this  part  of  pronunciation,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  enter  Into  the  nature  of  that 
quantity  which  conftitutes  poetry  ;  the  quantity  here  confidered  will  be  that  which  relates  to  words  taken 
fingly  ;  and  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of  the  vowels,  either  as  they  ftand  alone,  or 
as  they  are  differently  combined  with  vowels  or  conTonants. 

530.  Quantity,  in  this  point  of  view,  has  already  been  fully  confidered  under  Tcvery  vowel  and  diph- 
thong in  the  language.  What  remains  to  be  faid  on  this  fubjeft  is,  the  quantity  of  vowels  under  the 
fecondary  accent.  We  have  feen  that  vowels  under  the  principal  accent,  before  the  terminations  ia,  eon, 
ion,  are  all  long,  except  /  C507).  Th^  all  vowels  are  long  before  the  terminations  ity  and  ^(y  (5 1 1 )  ;  that 
if  one  confonant  precede  thefe  terminations,  every  preceding  accented  vowel,  except  (he  a  in  fcarcity 
and  rarity,  fignifying  uncommonnefs,  is  (hort  but  u ;  and  that  the  fame  analogy  of  quantity  is  found  be- 
fore the  terminations  ic  and  ical,  and  the  numerous  enclitical  terminations  we  have  juft  been  pointing  out. 
Here  we  find  ciiftom  conformable  to  analogy ;  and  that  the  rules  for  the  accent  and  quantity  of  thefe 
words  admit  of  fcarcely  any  exceptions.^  In  other  parts  of  the  language  where  cuftom  is  more  capri- 
cious, we  can  fl:ill  difcover  general-rules ;  and  there  are  but  very  few  words  in  which  the  quantity  of  the 
•vowel  under  the  principal  accent  is  not  afcertained.  .  Thofe  wlio  have  but  a  common  Ihare  of  educatioH, 

and  are  conyerfant  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  capital,  are  fddom  at  a  lofs  for  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  under  that  accent  which  may  be  called  principal;  but  the  fecondary  accent  in  the  longer  poly- 
fyllables  does  not  feem  to  decide  the  quantity  of  the  vowels  fo  invariably.  Mr.  Sheridan  divides  the 
words  deglutition,  depravation,  degradation,  dereliElion,  and  democraticdl,  into  de-glu-ti-tion,  de-pra-va- 
tion,  de-gra-da-tion,  de-re-lic-tion,  and  de-mo-crat-i-cal ;  while  Dr.  Kenrick  more  accurately  divides  them 
into  deg'lu'ti'tion,  dep-ra-va-tion,  deg-ra-da-tion,  and  dem-o-crat-i-caL  But  though  Mr.  Sheridan  divides 
retrograde  into  ret-ro-grade,  he  divides  retrogradation,  retrogrejfion,  retrofpeSl,  retrpfpeStion,  and  retrofpec- 
five,  into  re-tro-gra^a-tion,  re-tro-gref-fion,  re-tro-JpeEt,  re-tro-fpec-tion,  and  re-tro-fpec-tive.  At  the 
firft  fight  of  thefe  words  we  are  tempted  to  prefisr  the  prepofition  in  a  diftindt  fyllable,  as  fuppofihg  that 
mode  to  convey  more  diftinftly  each  part  of  the  word ;  but  cuftom  at  large,  the  bcft*interpreter  of 
nature,  foon  lets  us  fee  that  thefe  prepofitions  coalefce  with  the  word  they  are  prefixed  to,  for  reafpns 
greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  which  prefent  thcmfelves  at  firft.  If  we  obferve  the  tendency  of  pronunciation, 
with  refpe<9:  to  infeparable  prepofitions,  we  ftiall  find,  that  thofe  compound  words  which  we  adopt  whole 
fi-om  other  languages  we  confider  as  fimples,  and  pronounce  them  without  any  refpeft  to  their  compo- 
nent parts  ;  but  thofe  compounds  which  we  form  ourfelves  retain  the  traces  of  their  formation,  in  the 
diftincfVion  which  is  obfervable,  between  the  prepofitive  and  radical  part  of  the  word :  thus  retrogade, 
retrogrejfton,  retrofpeSl,  and  retroJpeStive,  coming  compounded  to  us  from  the  Latin,  ought,  when  the 
accent  is  on  the  prepofition,  to  fliorten  the  vowel,  and  unite  it  to  the  root,  as  in  ref-ur-rec-tion,  rec-oU 

lec'-tion, 
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kC'thn,  prep^o-fit-ton,  &c.  while  re^commit,  re-convey,  &c.  being  compopnds  of  our  own,  mul^  preferve 
kteparate.  A 

531.  From  what  has  been  obferved  arifes  this  general  rule :  where  the  compound  retains  the  priijlary 
fcnfe  of  the  fimples,  and  the  parts  of  the  word  are  the  fame  in  every  refpedt,  both  in  and  out  of  compo- 
fition,  then  the  prepofition  is  pronounced  in  a  diftinft  fyllable  ;  but  when  the  compound  departs  ever  fo 
little  from  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  fimples,  the  fame  departure  is  obfervable  in  the  pronunciation ; 
hence  the  different  fyllabication  and  pronunciation  oi  re-com-mence  and  rec-om-mend;  the  former  fignifies 
a  repetition  of  a  commencement,  but  the  latter  does  not  imply  a  repetition  of  a  commendation  :  thus 
re-petition  would  fignify  to  petition  again ;  while  rep-it ition  fignifies  only  an  iteration  of  the  fame  aft,  be 
It  what  it  will. 

532.  That  this  is  perfedly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  language,  appears  from  the  (hort  pronun- 
ciation of  the  vowel  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  preface y  prelate y  prologue,  prelude,  &c.  as  if  divided  into  pref- 
ace, preUate,  proUogue,  preUude,  &c.  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  may  be  coUeded 
from  obferving,  that  the  utility  of  language  does  not  confifl  in  keeping  the  fimples  in  a  word  fo  diftinft 
as  that  each  of  the  component  parts  (hall  remain  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  but  in  uniting  feveral  parts 
into  one  undiftinguiftied  Compound  ;  which  compound  Ihall  often  have  an  idea  annexed  to  it  fomewhat 
different  fi-om  the  fimples  that  compofe  it  (514). 

533.  It  will  be  neceflary,  how«^rer,  to  obferve,  that  in  forming  a  judgement  of  the  propriety  of  thefe 
obfervations,  the  niceft  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  confound  thofe  prepofitions  which  are  under  the  primary 
and  fecondary  accent,  with  thofe  which  immediately  precede  the  ftrefs ;  for  preclude,  pretend,  &c.  arc 
under  a  very  different  predicament  from  prologue,  prepofition,  &c.  and  the  very  fame  law  that  obliges  us 
to  pronounce  the  vowel  (hort  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  prov-i-dence,  prov-o-cation,  and  profa-nation,  obliges 
us  to  pronounce  the  vowel  open,  and  with  fome  degree  of  length  in  pro-vide,  pro-voke,  and  pro-fane. 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  e  in  repair  and  rep-a-ration ;  reply  and  rep-li-cation ;  repeat  and  reprc-ti- 
tion ;  die  accent  making  the  whole  difference  between  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  one  word  and  the  other. 

534.  The  only  exception  to  the  (hortening  power  of  the  fecondary  accent  is,  when  it  is  fucceeded  by 
a  diphthong :  thus  mediator  and  mediatorial  have  the  e  in  the  firft  fyllable  as  long  as  in  mediate :  devi* 
ation  has  the  e  in  the  firft  fyllable  as  long  as  in  deviate,  notwithftanding  the  fecondary  accent  is  on  it, 
and  which  would  infallibly  have  (hortened  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fucceeding  diphthong  ia :  and 
even  this  diphthong  in  gladiator  has  not  the  power  of  preferving  the  firft  fyllable  long;  though  Mr  Sheri- 
dan, by  his  marking  it,  feems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  The  firft  e  in  perpetual  is  (hortened  by  the  fame 
power;  while  (^mj/  and  difcretion  have  the  peukimate  /  (hort,  and  are  exceptions  to  another  rule  (^S^l)* 

535.  From  what  has  been  feen  of  accent  and  quantity,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  prone  our  language 
is  to  an  antepenultimate  accent,  and  how  naturally  this  accent  (hortens  the  vowel  it  falls  upon  :  nay,  fo 
great  a  propenfity  have  vowels  to  (brink  under  this  accent,  that  the  diphthong  itfelf,  in  fome  words,  and 
analogy  in  others,  are  not  fufficient  to  prevent  it.  Thus,  by  the  fubjoining  only  of  al  to  station,  with 
the  a  long,  it  becomes  national,  with  the  a  ftiort,  though  contrary  to  its  relation  with  occafion  and  congre- 
gation ;  which  do  not  (horten  the  a  upon  being  made  occajional  and  congregational :  in  like  manner  the 
acquifitlon  of  the  fame  termination  to  the  word  nature,  makes  it  nat-u-r/il;  which  is  juft  as  oppofite  to 
the  general  analogy  of  forming  thefe  adjeftiyes  in  al,  as  in  the  former  inftance;  for  this  termination  has 
nothing  in  enclitical  in  it,  and  makes  no  more  alteration  in  the  accented  vowel  than  the  participial  or 
adverbial  endings  in  ingj  ed,  and  ly. 

536.  The  fame  (hortening  power  in  the  antepenultimate  accent  may  be  obferved  in  rational  and  ra- 
twcinate,  where  the  firft  a  in  the  firft  word,  and  the  0  in  the  fecond,  are  fliort.     The  firft  a  in  the 
fccond  word  is  (hort  alfo  by  the  power  of  the  fecondary  accent ;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has,  in  my  opi- 
nion. 
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nion,  very  crroncoufly  divided  this  word  into  ta-Jho-fy-na-Jhun ;  that  is,  into  a  fyllable  Icfs  than  it  ought 
to  have,  and  marked,  the  o  long  inftead  of  fliort. 

537.  The  icceht  on  the  Latin  antepenultimate  feemed  to  have  fomething  of  a  fimilar  tendency :  for 
though  the  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  Latin  and  EngUfh  accent  will  not  allow  us  to  argue 
from  one  to  die  other,  but  in  very  few  circumftances,  yet  we  may  perceive  in  that  accent;  fo  different 
from  ours  in  general,  a  great  coincidence  in  this  particular ;  namely,  its  tendency  to  ffiorten  an  antepe- 
nultimate fyllable.  Biftiop  Hare  tells  us,  that  "  Quae  acuuntur  in  tertia  ab  extrema,  interdum  acuta 
**  corripiunt,  fi  pofitione  fola  longa  fvmt,  ut  Sptimej  JcruituSf  pirveUm^  Pamphilus^  et  pauca  alia,  quo 
**  Credci  mutantur,  in  Anapeftos,  Idem  faftum  eft  in  niutiquam^  licet  incipiat  dipthongo."  De  Metr,. 
Comic,  /p.  62.  —  Thofe  words,  which  have  the  aaite  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  fyllable,  have  fome- 
times  that  fyllable  (bortened,  if  it  was  only  long  by  pofition,  as  optime,  firvitusy  pervelim,  Pampbilus^ 
and  a  few  others,  which  by  this  means  are  changed  from  Credc  to  Anapeftic  feet :  nay,  neutiquam  under- 
goes the  fame  fate,  though  it  begin  with  a  diphthong. 

SYLLABICATION. 

538.  Dividing  words  into  fyllables  is  a  very  different  operation,  according  to  the  different  ends  pn>" 
pofed  by  it.  The  objeft  of  fyllabicadon  may  be,  cither  to  enable  children  to  difcover  the  found  of 
words  they  are  unacquainted  with,  or  to  Ihow  the  etymology  of  a  word,  or  to  exhibit  the  exaft  pronun- 
ciation of  it. 

539.  When  a  child  has  made  certain  advances  in  reading,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  found  of  many  of 
the  longer  words,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  down  the  common  general  rule  to  him,  that  a  confo- 
nant  between  two  vowels  muft  go  to  the  latter ;  and  that  two  confonants  coming  together  muft  be 
divided.  Farther  than  this,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  go  with  a  child ;  for  telling  him  that  compounds 
muft  be  divided  into  their  (imples,  and  that  fuch  confonants  as  may  begin  a  word  may  begin  a  fyllable, 
requires  a  previous  knowledge  of  words,  which  children  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have ;  and  which,  if 
they  have,  makes  the  divifion  of  words  into  fyllables  imneceflary.  Children,  therefore,  may  be  very 
ufefuUy  taught  the  general  rule  above  mentioned,  as,  in  many' cafes,  it  will  lead  them  to  the  exaft 
found  of  the  word,  as  in  pro-vi'-ded ;  and  in  others,  it  will  enable  them  to  give  a  good  guefs  at  it,  as  in 
de4i-cate ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  expeded.  This  procedure  may  be  called  fynthetic,  as  it  proceeds 
firom  parts  to  the  whole ;  and  when  we  are  to  form  an  unknown  compound  found,  out  <rf  feveral  known 
fimple  founds,  {which  is  the  cafe  with  children,  when  we  wifli  them  to  find  out  the  found  of  a  word  by 
fpelling  it)  this,  I  fay,  is  the  only  method  that  can  be  taken. 

540.  But  an  etymological  divifion  of  words  is  a  different  operation.  That  fyllabication,  which  has 
etymology  for  its  objeft,  is  an  analytic  divifion ;  that  is,  the  divifion  of  a  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
whole  word,  and  who  wifties  to  convey,  by  this  divifion,  a  knowledge  of  its  conftituent  parts,  as  artbih^ 
graphy,  theo4ogy^  &c. 

541 .  In  the  fame  manner,  a  perfon,  who  is  pre-acquainted  with  the  whole  compound  found  of  a  word, 
and  wants  to  convey  the  found  of  each  part  to  one  unacquainted  with  it,  muft  adopt  the  analytic 
method,  by  dividing  it  into  fuch  partial  founds  as,  when  put  together  again,  will  exadly  form  the  whole, 
-as  or-thog-ra'-phyj  the-oUo-gy^  &c.  This  is  the  method  adopted  by  thofe  who  would  convey  the  whole 
found,  by  giving  diftinftly  every  part ;  and,  when  this  is  the  objeft  of  fyllabication.  Dr.  Lowth's  rule  is 
certainly  to  be  followed.  "  The  beft  and  eafieft  rule,''  fays  the  learned  biftiop,  ^*  for  dividing  the  fyl- 
"  lables  in  fpelling,  is,  to  divide  them  as  they  are  naturally  divided  in  a  right  pronunciation,  without 
^^  regard  to  the  derivation  of  words,  or  the  pofllible  combination  of  confonants,  at  the  beginning  of  a. 
^^  fvUable.'    Introdudba  toJLng.  Gram,  page  7. 

54^*  Eafy 
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542.  Eafy,  however,  as  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  to  divide  words  exaAly  as  they  are  pronounced,- 
it  will  be  found  upon  trial  to  be  frequently  attended  with  difficulty*  We  have  fecn,  that  \jrithout  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  pofition  and  power  of  the  fecondary  accent,  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Kenrick  hav« 
differed  widely  from  each  other,  and  fometimes  from  themfelves,  in  the  fyllabication  of  the  infcparablc 
prepofitions  (530).  The  fame  diverfity  may  be  obfervedin  fome  words  where  the  diphthongs  occur. 
Mr.  Sheridan  divides  diamond  and  deviate  into  di-mund  and  de-iyate,  making  them  but  two  fyllablcs  ; 
while  Dr.  Kenrick,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  correftly,  divides  them  into  di-a-mond  and  de-vi-ate.  The 
(ameincorredtnefs  runs  through  almoft  every  word  of  the  fame  kind  in  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  divides  parti- 
ality and  fatiate  into  par-Jhal4y-ty  and  fa-Jhety  which,  if  my  ear  does  not  grofsly  miflead  me,  ought 
always  to  be  pronounced  with  a  fyllable  more  than  he  has  beftowed  on  them. 

543.  It  is  true,  indeed,  in  poetry,  thefe  words  would  have  no  more  fyllables  than  he  has  given  them ; 
but  a  poetic  fyllable  and  a  profaic  one  are  fometimes  very  different  quantities.  The  e  before  r,  in  an 
unaccented  fyllable,  never  goes  for  a  fyllable  in  verfe,  as  in  the  following  couplet  from  Pope : 

**  But  of  the  two,  lefs  dangerous  is  th*  offence 

^^  To  tire  our  patience,  than  millead  our  fenfe." 
And  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  word  dangerous  has  always  three  fyllables  in  profc. 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  word  various  in  the  following  lines  from  Rowe : 

**  Of  all  the  various  wretches  love  has  made, 

*^  How  few  we  find  by  men  of  fenfe  betray 'd  !** 
Which  word  Mr.  Sheridan  fqueezes  into  two  fyllables,  by  fpelling  it  va-ryus. 

544.  By  thefe  inftances  we  may  perceive  how  effential  to  a  correft  pronunciation  is  an  accpratc  divi» 
fion  of  words  into  fyllable$,  efpedally  when  we  confider  that  this  divifion,  in  mcrfl  cafes,  determines  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel ;  that  is,  when  a  vowel  ends  a  fyllable  it  is  long ;  and  when  a  confonant  endsafy^ 
lablc,  the  preceding  vowel  is  (hort.  This  will  not  be  difputed  when  the  vowel  is  under  the  accent,  as 
every  vowel  in  this  fituarion  muft  be  either  long  or  friort ;  but  many  will  hefitate  to  call  thofe  vowels  long 
which  terminate  a  fyllable  not  under  the  accent,  becaufe  we  do  not  always  reft  fo  long  upon  unaccented 
as  upon  accented  vowels  :  but  if  inflead  of  long  and  (hort  we  fubftitute  the  terms  open  and  (hut,  we 
may,  with  very  few  exceptions,  fay,  that  every  vowel  ending  a  fyllable  is  open,  and  every  Vowel  fuc- 
cecded  by  a  confonant  which  ends  a  fyllable. is  (hort  or  (hut.  Now  the  difference  between  a  long  and  an 
open  vowel  is  merely  the  greater  duration  of  the  former,  while  the  difference  between  a  long  and  a  (hort 
Vowelis  often  an  eflential  difference  of  found.  Thus  the  e  in  event  y  and  the  0  in  opaquey  though  not 
under  the  accent,  are  cffentially  the  fame  founds  as  the  e  in  equaly  and  the  0  in  opiate ;  while  the  e  in 
fHiny  and  the  0  in  dony  are  (hort  founds  effentially  different  from  the  foregoing  long  ones ;  that  is,  the  e 
in  men y  is  the  (hort  foilfd  of  j  in  mane  ;  and  the  0  in  dony  the  (hort  found  of  the  diphthong  att>  in  dawn% 
In  the  fame  manner,  when  i  ends  a  fyllable,  not  under  the  accent  as  quaUi-tyy  though  it  has  not  the  long 
diphthongal  found,  as  in  i-dky  yet  it  is  not  (hort  as  in  //,  but  open  as  the  e  in  equal :  the  fame  may  be 
obferved  of  «  (179)- 

545.  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  letter  a.  When  this  vowel  ends  a  fyllable, 
not  under  the  accent,  we  cannot  give  it  any  of  its  three  open  founds  without  hurting  the  ear.  Thus  in 
pronouncing  the  word  abound— ay-houndy  ah-boundy  and  aw-bound^  are  all  improper ;  but  giving  the  a 
the  fecond  or  Italian  found,  as  ah-boundy  feems  the  leaft  fo ;  for  which  reafon  I  have,  like  Mr.  Sheridan^ 
adopted  the  (hort  found  of  this  letter  to  mark  the  unaccented  a  (70)  (88). 
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546»  ^  ^iAU  of  the  Simple  and  Diphthongal  Vowels y  referred  to  by  the  Figures  over  the  Letters 

^  •     «  in  the  Didlionary. 

I.  i.  The  long  flcndhiBh'glifli  a^  Win  fite,  pi-per,  &c.  (73  j 
a.  J.  The  long  Italian  a^  as  in  flr,  f3-ther,  pa-pl,  mam-mi  (77). 
*    3.  i.  The  broad  German  n,  as  in  fill,  will,  wi-ter  (83) 
4.  i.  The  (hort  found  of  this  Italian  <i,  as  in  fat,  mlt,  mir-iy  (81} 

I.  i.  The  long  /,  as  in  mi,  hire,  m4-tre,  mA-dium  (93). 
a.  i.  The  (hort  #,  as  in  m4t,  lit,  git  (95). 

1.  \.  The  long  diphthongal  /,  as  in  pine,  ti-tle  (105). 

2.  i.  The  fliort  fimple  /,  as  in  pin,  tft-tle  (107). 

1.  A.  The  long  open  0,  as  in  n&,'n6te,  n4-ticc  (162). 

2.  b.  The  long  clofe  0,  as  in  mive,  prJve  (164). 

3.  iy.  The  long  broad  0,  as  in  nAr,  fAr  Ar, ;  like  Ae  broad  i  [l(^^)- 

4.  6.  The  fliort  broad  0,  as  in  ndt,  h6t,  gdt  (163). 

1.  4.  The  long  diphthongal  »,  as  in  tibc,  cA-pid  (171). 

2.  fi.  The  fliort  fimple  tf,  as  in  tAb,  cdp,  ffip  (172)- 

3.  A.  The  middle  or  obtufe  «,  as  in  bill,  fill,  pAll*{i73)- 

Al.  The  long  broad  A,  and  the  fliort !,  as  in  All  (299). 

AA.  The  long  broad  A,  and  the  middle  obtufe  A,  as  in  thAA,  pAAnd  {313)- 

7i.  The  acute  or  fliarp  /*,  as  in  fAink,  ftKn  (466)* 

Th.  The  grave  or  flat  th>  as  in  thIs,  THat  (41)  (S<>)  (469)- 

•  547.  The  different  Fcnvets,  and  combinations  of  FowtlSy  under  which  the  foregoing  Sounds  are  found. 


I.  i.  Fate,  pail,  gaol,  gauge^  bay,  they,  bear,  there,  heir,  aye,  10 

a.  i.  Far,  heart,  aunt,  ay,.  ^ 

3.  i.  Fan,  awe,  or,  br^^ad,  thought,  taught,  ' 

4.  i.  Fat,  plaid,  ^ 

5.  *•  Me,  fliire,  bier,  fear,  deer,  deceive,  raifin,  people,  magazine,  «#conomy,  C«faf,  xi 

6.  i.  Met,  virtue,  faid,  head,  threepence,  heifer,  feofier,  friend,  * 

7.  I.   Pine,  eye,  pie,  buy,  aifle,  fieight, 

8.  u  Pin,  been,  fievc,  Untenant,  budd,  England,  czptain,  forfm,  8 

9.  A.  No,  auf,  yeoman,  ftrew,  beau,  goat,  toe,  door,  though,  know,  10 
10.  A.  Move,  flioe,  through,  food,  galleon,  ^ 
XI.  A.  Not,  wad,  laurel,  oatmeal,  ^ 

12.  A.  Tube,  feud,  beauty,  adieu,  blue,  flew,  view,  fuit,  "                                     ^ 

13.  A.  Tub,  double,  blood,  love,  her,  bird,  honwr,  plcnU^»s,  pafs/^n,  man^mre,  grandwr„  xi 

14.  A.  Bull,  foot,  could,  /                     ^ 

Ai.  Oil,  boy,           *  /^                          ^ 

dA.  Thou,  town^  ^ 
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ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

The  figures  between  the  parentkefes  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation  prefixed  to  this 
Di^ionary.  Thus  (63)  refers  to  the  enquiry  into  the  alphabetical  pronunciation  of  the  letter  A ;  and  fi 
of  the  reft. 

The  figures  over  the  letters  refer  to  the  vowels  in  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  page ;  and  the  index  ft^  before 
thefe  words  J  refers  to  the  table  of  fimple  and  diphthongal  founds  y  where  the  different  founds  of  the  vowels 
are  explained  more  at  large.     Thus  iT  (546)  refers  to  the  Table  in  the  oppofite  page^ 


ABA 


ABD 


ABI 


C^  (546).  Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit ;  m6,  mit ;  pine,  pin ;  ni,  mAve,  n6r,  not ;  tibc,  tflb,  bfill ;  411 ;  pddnd  ;  /Ain,  this» 


A  The  firft  letter  of  the  alphabet 
)  (63).  A,  an  irticle  fet  before  nouo* 
of  the  iiQguUr  number  ;  a  man,  a  tree.  Be- 
fore a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  ii 
written  an,  as,  an  ox;  A  is  fomecimet  a 
noon,  at  great  A  (70) ;  A  is  placed  "before  a 
participle,  or  participial  noun ;  a  hunting,  a 
Dcgging ;  A  has  a  fignification  denoting  pro- 
portion ;  the  landlord  haih  a  hundred  a  year. 

Abacus,  ib'l-kAs.  f. 

A  counting  table;  the  uppcrmofl  member 
of  a  column. 

Abaft,  l-blft'.  ad. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  fisip,  towards  the 
ftcra. 

To  Abandon,  1-bln'ddn.  v.  a. 

To  give  up,  refign,  or  quit ;  to  defert ;  to 
forfakc. 

Abandoned, l-bln'dflnd.  par.  (362) 

Given  up;  forfakj-n;  corrupted  in  thehighell 
degree. 

Abantjonment,  4-b4n'dfln-mint.  f. 

The  ad  of  abaiKlontng, 

Abarticulation,  Ib-lr-tlk-A-li'- 
Mn.  f. 

That  fpccica  of  azttculation  that  has  manifcft 
motion. 

To  Abase,  1-bafc'.  v.  a. 

To  cad  down,  to  deprefs,  to  bring  low. 

Abas£M£NT,  l-blfe'm^nt.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  brought  low  ;  deprjtiHoiK 

To  Abash,  i-^lflif .  v.  a. 

To  make  albuned. 

To  Abate,  1-bitc'.  v.  a. 

To  lefiien,  to  dinuniflu 

To  Abate,  4-bite'.  v.  n. 

To  grow  left. 

Abatement,  4-bite^ni4nt.  f. 

The  a^  of  abating;  the  fum  or  quuility 
taken  away  by  the  a^  of  abatiog. 

Abater^  l-bJt'tAr.  f. 
The  agent  Of  canfe ^  whish  aa  abtttBcnt 
it' 


Abb,  lb.  f. 

The  yarn  on  a  weaver's  warp. 

Abbacy,  ib'b4-ft.  f. 

The  rights*  pofTeffious,  or  privileges  of  an 
abbot. 

Abbess,  Ib'b^fs.  f. 

The  fupcrior  of  a  iiuxincry. 

Abbey,  or  Abby,  ib'bi.  f. 

A  monaftery  of  religioua  pcrfo»«>  whether 
men  or  women. 

Abbot,  Ib'bit.  f. 

The  chief  of  a  convent  of  raen. 

ToABBREViATE,lb-bri'vi-itc.v.a. 

To  (horteo,  to  cut  (hort. 

ABBREViATiON,lb-brA-v4-4'{bdn.f. 

The  a6^  of  (hortening. 

Abbre VIATOR, ib-br4-vA-4'tflr.  f. 

One  who  abiidgcs. 
ABBREViATURE,lb-bri'vi-a-tchirc 

f.     (461).    A  mark  ufed  for  (hortening. 

To  Abdicate,  Ib'di-kitc,  v.  a. 

To  give  up  right,  to  rcfign. 

Abdication,  Ib-di-kl'fh&n.  f. 

The  a£l  of  abdicating^ refignation. 

Abdicative,  Ib'di-cli-tive.  a. 

That  which  caufcs  or  impl^s  an  abdication. 
Dr.  lohnfon  places  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyU 
lable  of  this  word,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the 
fccond.  The  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
nooft  corre6^. 

Abdomen,  Ib-di'mSn.  f.- 

A  cavity  commonly  called  the  lower  venter 
or  belVy. 

Abdominal,  Ib-dAm'mi-nll.  1 
Abdominous,  4b-ddm'mi-nds.  j     * 

Relating  to  the  abdomen.  • 

ToAbduce,  Ib-ddfe'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  to  a  different  part,  to  withdraw 
one  part  from  another. 

Abducent,  lb-dA'i%nt.  a. 

Mufcles  abducent,  ferve  to  open  or  pi^  back 
divert  p4itt  of  (he  body. 
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Abductor,  Ib-dfik'tAr.  f. 

The  mufcles,  which  draw  back  the  feverat 
members. 

Abed,  1-bid'.  ad. 

In  bed. 

Aberrance,  Ib-ir'rlnfe.  f. 

A  deviation  from  the  right  way,  an  erfour* 

Aberrancy,  lb-4r'rln-fe. 

The  fame  with  Aberrartce. 

Aberrant,  Ib-Sr'r2nt.  a. 

Wandering  from  the  right  or  known  way. 

Aberration,  Ib-lr-ri'ftiftn.  f. 

The  aft  of  deviating  from  the  common  track. 

Aberrinc,  lb-6r'r!ng.  part. 

Going  aftray. 

To  Aberuncate,  lb-4-rfin'kate,. 

v.  a.     To  pull  up  by  the  roots^ 

T(5  Abet,  1-bAt'.  v.  a. 

To  pufh  forward  anothct f4o  fupport  him  in 
his  deiigns  by  CGnnivance)\cnco>irag$meat^ 

Abetment,  l-bit'mj5nt.  f. 

The  aft  oi  abetting.. 

ABETTEit,  or  Abettor,  1-blt'tdr.f. 

He  that  abets ;  the  Aipperter  or  encouragcr 
of  another. 

Abeyance,  1-bi'lnfe.  f. 

The  right  of  fee  fimple  lieth  in  abeyance^, 
when  it  is  all  only  in  the  remembrance,  in-^ 
tcndmcnt,  and  confiderstion  of  the  law. 

To  Abhor,  Ib-hdr'.  v.  a. 

To  hate  with  acrimony ;  to  loath. 

Abhorrence,  Ib-hAr'rinfe. 
Abhorrency,  Ib-hAr'rin-fi. 

The  aft  of  abhorring,  deteftation. 

Abhorrent,  Ib-hAr'rint.  a. 

Struck  with  abhorrence;  contrary  to,  fo« 
reign,  inconiiflent  with. 

Abhorrer,  Ib-hdr'rfir.  f. 

A  hater,  detefter. 

To  Abide,  l-blde'.  v.  n. 
To  dwell  in  a  place,  not  to  remove ;  to  bear 
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or  fupport  the  confcqucnc«  of  a  thing  ;  it  is 
uf.d  with  tjbc  particle  viib  before  a  jcrfon 
and  at  or  ifi  bctbrc  a  phcf.     i 

Abider^  1-bi'dftr.  f.  ^      . 

The  pel  fon  that  abides  or  dwells  in  ^pVce.  :  i 

Abiding,  d-bi'ding,  f. 

Contintiancc.  ^^ 

Abject,  ab'jekt.  a.  (492). 

Mean  or  worthlcfs;  contemptible,  or  of  no 
value. 

Abject,  db'jSkt.  f. 

A  n>an  without  hope. 

To  Abject,  Jb-jJk^t.  v.  a.  (492). 

To  throw  away. 

Abjectedness,  ab-jek'ted-ncfs.  f. 

The  ftate  of  an  abjca. 

Abjection,  Jb-jJk'(h6n.  f. 

Mcanncf*  of  mind  ;  ferviliiy  ;  bafcnefi. 

Abjectly,  Jb'jIkt-lA.  ad. 

In  an  abjeft  manner,  meanly. 

Abjectness,  ab'jJkt-nSfs.  t 

Servility,  mcannefs. 

Ability,  i-bil'6-ti.f. 

The  power  to  do  any  thing ;  capacity,  quali- 
fication ;  when  it  has  the  plural  number,  abi- 
lities»it  frequently  fignific*  the  faculties  or 
powers  of  the  mind. 

To  Abjure,  db-jAre'.  v.  a. 

To  fwear  not  to  do  tomcthing ;  to  rctraft,  or 
recant  a  pofnion  upon  oath. 

Abjuration,  ab-jA-ri'flifin.  f. 

The  aft  of  abjuring;  the  oath  taken  for  that  end 

To  Ablactate,  Ib-lJk'tite.  v.  a. 

To  wean  from  the  breaft. 

Ablactation,  Ib-Uk-ta'lhfln.  f. 

One  of  the  methods  of  grafting. 

Ablaqueation,  3b-li-kwi-a'flmn. 

f.  The  prafticc  of  opening  the  ground  about 
the  toots  of  trees. 

Ablation,  lib-li'fliftn.  f. 

The  aft  of  taking  away. 

Ablative,  4b'ia-tiv.  a.  (158). 

That  which  takes  away  ;  the  fixlh  cafe  of  the 
Latin  nouns. 

Able,  a'bl.  a.  (4.05). 

Having  ftrong  faculties,  or  great  ftrength  or 
knowledge,  riches,  or  any  other  power  of 
mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  having  power  fuf- 
ficicnt.  ^ 

Able-bodied,  i-bl-b6d'did.  a. 

Strong  of  body. 

To  Ablegate,  Jb'lA-gate.  v.  a. 

To  fend  abroad  upon  fome  employment. 

ABLEGATioN,ab-14-ga'lhfin.  f. 

Amending  abroad. 

Ableness,  i'bl-nifs.  f. 

Ability  of  body,  vigour,  force. 

Ablepsy,  ib^iip-f4.  f. 

Want  of  fight. 

Abluent,  db'lA-int.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  cleaning. 

Ablution,  Jb-lA'fhftn.  f. 

The  aft  of  cleanlina. 

To  Abnegate,  db'nA-gatc.  v.  a. 

To  deny.  1   zv  a 

Abnegation,  db-n4-ga'mon.  f. 

Denial,  renunciation. 

Aboard,  4-bArd'.  ad. 

In  a  fhip. 

Abode,  ^t-bAde'.  f. 

Habitation,  dwelling,  place  ot  refidence; 
ftay,  continuation  in  a  place. 

Abodement,  i-bAde'mSnt.  f. 

A  fccrct  anticipation  of  fomething  future. 

To  Abolish,  i-b61-li(h.  v.  a. 

To  innul ;  to  put  an  cod  to ;  to  deftroy. 
/ 
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^  (546).  — Fke,  fir,  fill,  fat ;  —mi,  m4t ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  — 
Abolishable,  a-bol'lifh-S-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  aboliftiqd. 

Abolisher,  4-b6l'lIih-6r.  H 


He  that  abolifh^s. 

Abolishment,  i-b6rilni-mSnt,  f. 

The  aft  of  abolifhing. 

ABOLiTihs,  ab-A'U(h'fln.  f. 

The  aft  of  abolishing. 

Abominable,  4-bom'i-ni-bl.  a. 

Hateful,  detclUble. 

Abominableness,  4.b6m'i-nJ-bI- 
nifs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  abomiiuble ;  hatcful- 
nefs,  odioufnefs. 

Abominably,  i-b&m'i-nd-bli.  ad. 

Moft  hatefully,  odioufty.  ^ 

To  Abominate,  4-bAm'i-nate.v.a. 

To  abhor,  dcteft,  hate  utterly. 

Abomination,  i-bum-i-na'(hfln.  f. 

Hatred,  deteftaiion.         ^ 

Aborigines*  ab-5-ndge-i-nJz.  f. 

The  earlieft  inhabitants  of  a  country. 

Abortion,  l-bdr'flifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  bringing  forth  untimely  ;  the  pro» 
duce  of  an  untimely  birth. 

Abortive,  4-bor'tiv.  f. 

That  which  is  born  before  the  due  time. 

Abortive,  i-bAr'tiv.  a. 

Brought  forth  before  the  due  time  of  birth  j 
that  which  brings  forth  nothine. 

Abortivbly,  d-bAr'tiv-l5.  ad. 

Born  without  the  due  time;  immaturcly, 
untimely. 

ABORTiVENESS,*4-bor'tiv-nefs.  1. 

The  ftate  of  abortion. 

Abortment,  i-bdrt'mJnt.  f. 

The  thing  brought  fprth  out  of  time  ;  an  un- 
timely birth. 

Above,  i-bflv'.  prep.  (165). 

Higher  in  place;  higher  in  rank,  power,  or 
excellence;  beyond,  more -thin  ;  too  proud 
for,  loo  high  for. 

Above,  4-bflv'.  ad. 

Over-head  ;  in  the  regions  of  heaven. 

Above  All,  i-bav-4U'. 

In  the  firft  place ;  chiefly. 

Above-board,  J-bov'bArd. 

In  open  fight ;  without  artifice  or  tfrick. 

Above-CI'^ed,  i-b6v'si't4d. 

Cited  before. 

Above-ground,  i-bftv'gr6dnd. 

An  expreflion  ufcd  to  fignify,  that  a  man  is 
alive  ;  not  in  the  grave. 

Above-mentioned,     i-bftv'men- 
(hflnd. 

See  ABOVE.CITED. 

To  Abound,  i-b6find'.  v.  n. 

To  have  in  great  plenty ;  to  be  in  great  plenty 

About,  i-b^At'.  prep. 

Round,  furrounding,  encircling;  near  to; 
concerning,  with  regard  to,*  relating  to ;  en- 
gaged in,  employed  upon ;  appendant  to  the 
perfon,  as  doaths,  &c.  relating  to  the  per- 
fon,  as  a  fervant. 

About,  4-bdAt'.  ad. 

Circularly;  in  circuit;  nearly;  the  longeft 
way,  in  oppofition  to  the  Ihort  ftraight  way ; 
to  oring  about,  to  bring  to  the  point  or  ftate 
defired,  as,  he  has  brought  about  his  pur- 
poses ;  to  come  about,  to  come  to  fome  cer- 
tain ftate  or  point ;  to  go  abbut  a  thing,  to 
prepare  to  do  it. 

Abracadabra,  Sb-r4-ki-d4b'ri. 

A  fupcrftitious  charm  againft  agues. 

To  Abrade,  4b-riae'.  v.  a. 
To  rub  off,  to  wear  away  from  the  other  parti. 


Abrasion,  i-bra'zhfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  rubbing,  a  rubbing  off.  ^ 

Abreast,  i-brlft'.-ad. 

Side  by  fide. 

To  Abridge,  4-bridje'.  v.  a. 

To  make  ftiorter  in  words,  keeping  ftill  ih« 
fame  fubftance ;  to  contra£l,  to  diminifh,  tQ 
cut  ftiort ;  to  deprive  of. 

Abridged  of,  4-brid'jdd  &v. 

Deprived  of,  debarred  from. 

An  Abridger,  4-brid'jir.  f. 

He  that  abridges,  a  ihortener ;  a  writer  of 
compendiums  or  abridgments. 

Abridgment,  4-bndje'mJnt.  f. 

The  contradion  of  a  larger  work  into  a  fmall 
compafs  ;  a  diminution  in  general. 

Abroach,  4-*brAt{h'.  ad. 

In  a  pofture  to  run  out ;  in  a  ftate  of  bein^ 
diifufcd  or  propagated. 

Abroad,  4-br4wd'.  ad.  (295). 

Out  of  the  houfe  ;  in  another  country  ;  with 
out,  not  within. 

To  Abrogate,  4b-rA-gitc.  v.  a. 

To  take  away  from  a  law  in  force,  to  repeal » 
to  annul. 

Abrogation,  db-r4-ga'flifin,  f. 

The  aft  of  abrogating,  the  repeal  of  a  law. 

Abrupt,  4b-rflpt' .  a. 

Broken,  craggy;  fud^cn,  without  the  cuf- 
tomary  or  proper  preparatives. 

Abruption,  4b-rdp'(hfin.  f. 

Violent  and  fudden  feparation. 

Abruptly,  4b-rflpt'14.  ad. 

Haftily,  without  the  due  forms  of  prepaia. 
tion. 

Abruptness,  4b-rflpt'nJfs.  f. 

An  abrupt  manner,  halle,  fuddenucfs. 

Abscess,  4b'(efs.  f. 

A  morbid  cavity  in  the  body. 

To  Abscind,  4b-sind'.  v.  a. 

To  cut  oft 

Abscission,  4b-sizh'fin.  f. 

The  ad  of  cutting  off;  the  ftate  of  being 
cut  off. 
I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  marking 
the  fi  in  this  word,  and,  I  think,  with  the 
beft  ufa^e  on  my  fide.  Though  double  %  is 
almoft^lwayt  pronounced  (harp  and  hiiling, 
yet  when  a  marp  i  precedes,  it  feems  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear  to  pronounce  the  fuo.  , 
ceeding  i  flat.  Thus,  though  the  termina- 
tion itton  is  always  fharp,  yet  becaufe  the  t 
in  tranfitiott  is  neceffarily  fharp,  the  t  goes 
into  the  flat  found,  as  if  written  troHfizhion^ 

To  Abscond,  4b-flc6nd'.  v.  a. 

To  hide  one's  felf. 

Absconder,  4b-fc6n'dftr,  f. 

The  per  fon  that  abfconds. 

Absence,  4b'ftnfe.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  abfent,  oppofed  to  pre« 
fence;  inattention,  hcedicffneu,  neglcd  of 
the  prefent  objeft. 

Absent,  4b'fent.  a.  * 

Not  prefent ;  abfent  in  mind,  inattenti^. 

To  Absent,  4b-fint'.  v.  a. 

To  withdraw,  to  forbear  to  come  into  pre. 
fence. 

Absentee,  4b-f5ntA'.  f. 

A  word   ufed  commonly   with  regard    to 
Iriftimen  living  out  of  their  country. 
ABSINTHIATED,4b-Sm'/W-i-t4d.  p. 
Impregnated  with  wormwood. 

To  Absist,  4b-sift'.  v.  n. 

To  ftand  off,  to  leave  off. 

To  Absolve,  4b-z61v'^  v.  a. 

To  clear,  to  acquit  of  a  crime  in  a  judicial 
feoTe;  to  fet  uee  from  an  engagement  or 
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•  nA,  mSvc,  nir,  not ;  —  tibe,  tflb,  bdll ;  — *Afl ;  —  pAflnd  ;  — thin,  this. 


^romtfc ;  to  pronoun<;e  a  fin  remitted,  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  lenfe. 

Absolute,  Jb'fA-lfite.  a. 

Complete,  applied  as  well  to  perfoni  as 
things;  unconditional,  as,  an  abfolute  pro- 
mile  ;  not  rrlalive,  as,  abfulute  fpace ;  not 
limited,  as,  abfolute  power. 

Absolutely,  ib'fA-liite-14.  ad. 

Completely,  without  rcftridion ;  without 
condition ;  peremptorily,  pofitivcly. 

Absoluteness,  ib'fA-lite-ncfs.  f. 

Completenefs;  freedom  from  dependancc, 
or  limits;  defpot-ifm. 

Absolution,  db-fA-IA'flifin.  f. 

Acquittal ;  the  remiflioo  of  tins,  or  of  pen- 
ance. 

Absolutory,  lb'fi-lA-tflr-r4.  a. 

Tlut  which  abfolves. 

Absonant,  ib'fi-nint.  a. 

Contrary  to  reafon. 

Absonous,  db'fA-nAs.  a. 

Abfurd,  contrary  to  reafon. 

To  Absorb,  ab-fSrb'.  v.  a. 

To  fwallow  up  ;  to  fuck  up. 

Absorbent,  lb-f(3r'bent.  f. 

A  medicine  that  fucks  up  humours. 

Absorpt,  ab-f6rpt'.  p. 

Swallowed  up. 

Absorption,  ib-f6rp'ftifin.  f. 

The  aft  of  fwallowing  up. 

To  Abstain,  3b-ftane'.  v.  n. 

To  forbear,  to  deny  one's  felf  any  gratifica- 
tion. 

Abstemious,  ib-fti'm4-ds.  a. 

Temperate,  fober,  abftinent. 

ABSTEMiousLY,db-fti'mA-<is-U.ad. 

Temperately,  foberly,  withoilt  indulgence. 

Abstemiousness,     4b-ftA'ml-fif- 
nifs.  C 

The  quality  of  being  abfteraious.* 

Abstention,  4b-ft^n'(hfln.  f. 

The  ad  of  holding  off. 

To  Absterge,  ib-fterje'.  v.  a. 


To  clean fc",  by  wiping. 

Cleanfmg  ;  having  a  deaniing  quality. 


'•ent.  a. 


wiping. 

Abstergent,  ab-ftlr 

'inga  dean 

To  Absterse,  3b-ftlrfc'.  v.  a. 

To  deanft,  to  purify. 

Abstertion,  db-fter'ftifln.  f. 

The  a£l  of  cleanfmg. 

Abstersive,  aB-ftlr'slv.  a. 

That  has  the  quality  of  abfterging  or  cleanfing 

Abstinence,  3b'ft4-n^nfe.  f. 

Forbearance  of  any  thing;  faliiug,  or  for- 
bearance of  neceflary  food. 

Abstinent,  Jb'fti-nent.  a. 

•   That  ufes  abftinence. 

To  Abstract,  4b-ftr4kt'.  v.  a. 

To  ukc  one  thing  from  another ;  to  feparate 
ideas  ;  to  reduce  to  an  epitome. 

Abstract,  4b-ftr4kt'.  a.    . 

Separated  from  fomething  elfe,  generally 
ufed  with  relation  to  mental  perceptions. 

Abstract,  ib'ftrdkt.  f. 

A  (mailer  quantity,  conuining  the  virtue  or 
power  of  p  greater;  an  epitome  made  by 
taking  out  the  principal  parts. 

Abstracted,  ib-ftrdk'tSd.  p.  a. 

Separated ;  refined,  abRrufe ;  abfent  of  mind. 

Abstractedly,  db*ftrJk'ted-14.  ad. 

With  abftradion,  fimply,  feparate  from  all 
contingent  circumllances. 

Abstraction,  Ib-ftrdk'fhftn.  f. 

The  aa  of  abftrading;  the  iUte  of  being 
abfixaaed. 


Abstractive,  Jb-ftr3k'tlv.  a. 

Having  the  powrt  or  quality  of  abftradiog. 

Abstractly,  ib-^kriki'li.  ad. 

In  an  abllra6l  manner. 

Abstruse,  ib-ftrAfe'.  a. 

Hidden;  difficult,  remote  from  conception 
or  apprehenfion. 

Abstrusely,  db-ftrAfe'l5.  ad. 

Obfcurcly,  not  plainly,  orobvioufly. 

Abstruseness,  db-ftnife'ndls.  f. 

Difficulty,  obfcurity. 

Abstrusity,  4b-ftni'f4-t5.  f. 

Abftrufencfs;  that  which  is  abfirufe. 

To  Absume,  jlb-fAme'.  v.  a* 

To  bring  to  an  end  by  a  gradual  waHe. 

Absurd,  4b-ffird'.  a, 

Inconfiftent ;  contrary  to  reafon. 

Absurdity,  4b-flir'd4-t4.  f. 

Tlie  Quality  of  being  abfurd  ;  that  which  is 

Absurdly,  3b-f&rd'U.  ad. 

Improperly,  unreafonably. 

Absurdness,  Ib-fArd'nefs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  abfuid ;  injudiciou{^ 
nefs,  impropriety. 

Abundance,  4-bAn'ddnfe.  f. 

Plenty  ;  great  numbers ;  a  great  quantity ; 
exuberance,  more  than  enough. 

Abundant,  4-bfln'diht.  a. 

Plentiful ;  exuberant^  fully  ftorcd. 

Abundantly,  d-bdn'adnt-lc.  ad. 

In  plenty ;  amply,  liberally,  more  than  fuf- 
ficiently. 

To  Abuse,  i-bAze'.  v.  a.  (437J. 

To  make  an  ill  ufeof;  to  deceive,  to  impofe 
upon  ;  to  treat  with  rudenefs. 

Abuse,  i-bAfe'.  f.  (437)- 

The  ill  ufe  of  any  thing ;  a  corrupt  praAice, 
bad  cuftom ;  fcducement ;  unjuft  ccnlure, 
rude  reproach. 

Abuser,  J-bA'zfic.  f. 

He  that  makes  an  ill  ufe;  he  that  deceives  ; 
he  that  reproaches  with  rudenefs. 

Abusive,  i-bi'siv.  a.  (428). 

Praflifing  abufe ;  containing  abufe;  de- 
ceitful. 

Abusively,  3-bA'siv-U.^ad. 

Impiopcfly,  by  a  wrong  ufe  ;  reproachfully. 

To  Abut,  d-bfit'.  v.  n.  obfolete. 

To  end  at,  to  border  upon ;  lo  meet,  or  ap- 
proach to. 

Abutment,  i-bdt'mint.  f. 

That  which  abuts,  or  borders  upon  another. 

Abyss,  J-bifs'.  f. 

A  depth  without  bottom ;  a  great  depth,  a 
gulph. 

Acacia,  d-ki'fh4-a.  f. 

A  drug ;  a  tree  commonlv  fo  called  here. 

AcADEMiAL,  4k-4-di'mc-4l.  a; 

Relating  to  an  academy. 

AcADEMiAN,  3k-J-d4'm4-3n.  f. 

A  fcholar  of  an  academv  or  univerfity. 

Academical,  dk-a-dlrn'mi-Rdl.  a. 

Belonging  to  an  univerfity. 

AcADEMiCH,  ik-Mem'ik.  f. 

A  fiudent  of  an  univeffity. 

AcADEMiCK,  dk-kd-dlm'mik.  a* 

Relating  to  an  univerfity. 

Academic  I  AN>    lk-kl-di-mi(h'4n. 

f.    The  member  of  an  academy. 

{4-cdd'di-mlft,1 
or,  >  f.. 

ak'1-dlm-ift.  J 

The  member  of  an  academy. 

La 


r  i-kld'di-mi,  '\ 
Academy,  <  or,  >  f. 

t-  Sik' Si-dim' L    J 

An  affcmbly  or  fociety  of  men,  uniting  for 
the  promotion  of  fomc  art ;  tt.c  place  where 
fcicnces  are  taught;  a  place  of  education,  in 
contradiOin^lion  to  the  univerfities  or  pub* 
lie  fchools.  • 

Dr.  Johiifon  tells  us,  that  this  word  was  ancr- 
emly  and  propVrly  accented  on  the  firil  fyU 
lable,  though  now  frequently  on  the  fecond. 
That  it  was  accented  on  the  firft  fyllable  till 
within  thefc  few  years,  is  pretty  generally 
remembered  ;  and  if  Shakefpeare  did  not, 
by  poetical  licence,  violate  the  accentuation 
of  his  time,  it  was  certainly  pronounced  fo 
two  centuries  ago,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Jobn- 
fon's  quotation  of  him, 
*«  Our  court  (hall  be  a  little  aCMdemy^ 
**  Still  and  contemplative  in  living  arts.'* 
Love's  Labour's  Lost. 
But  the  accentuation  of  this  word  formerly^ 
on  the  firfi  fyllable,  is  fo  generally  acknow* 
ledged,  as  not  to  (land  in  need  of  poetic  au- 
thority. The  queilion  is,  whether  this  ac- 
centuation, or  that  which  places  the  ftrafson 
the  fecond  friable,  is  the  mod  proper.  To 
wave,  therefore,  the  authority  of  cudom, 
which  precludes  all  rcafoning  on  language, 
and  rcducea  the  difpute  to  a  ntere  matter  of 
faft,  it  may  be  prefumcd,  that  whatever  it. 
agreeable  to  the  mofi  general  ufage  of  the 
language  in  fimilar  words,  is  the  moft  pro- 
per in  this ;  and  if  it  appears  that  general 
ufage,  in  fimilar  words,  is  in  favour  of  the 
old  pronunciation,  it  mufi  certainly,  for  that 
reafon,  be  allowed  to  be  the  bed.  And  fird 
it  may  be  observed,  that  as  our  language  is 

.  almofi  as  averfe  to  the  accent  on  the  iafl 
fyllable,  as  the  Latin,  it  is  a  general  cufiom 
with  us,  when  we  adopt  a  word  from  the 
Latin,  and  abridge  it  of  one  or  two  of  ita 
fyllables,  to  remove  the  accent,  at  leaft  a 
fyllable  higher,  than  it  was  in  the  original 
language,  that  the  accent,  when  the  word  ia 
naturahfed,  may  not  reft  on  the  laft.  Thus 
of  Hom/r.us,  we  make  Hbmrr ;  of  f^rgifiuSf 
Virgil  \  and  of  Hordtivs,  Horace.  Hyacintbus^ 
altered  lo  Hy^acintby  removes  the  accent  two- 
fyllables  higher;  and  cdremoria,  become 
c/remomy,  does  the  fame  ;  apd  no  law,  that  I 
know  of,  forbids  us  to  accent  acadsni'm  ;  or 
if  you  will  Axft^/btiff,  when  turned  into  aca^ 
(Umyy  on  the  firft  fyllable,  as  it  was  conftantly 
accented  by  our  anceftors,  who,  receiving 
Greek  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  gene- 
rally pronounced  Creek  words  accoiding  ta 
the  Latin  analogy,  and  therefore  nccdTarily 
placed  the  accent  of  academia  on  the  third 
fyllable,  which,  when  reduced  to  acaJtmy^ 
required  the  accent  to  be  removed  higher. 

But  how,  it  will  be  faid,  does  this  account  for 
placing  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable  of  the 
Englim  word  academy^  rather  than  the  fe*. 
cond  ?  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the 
numberlefs  inftances  of  preference  given  by 
the  accent  to  the  firft  fyllable  in  fimilar 
words,  fuch  as  melancholy ^  parfim^ny^  dilatory^ 
&c.  might  be  a  fufficient  authority  without 
any  other  reafon.  But,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
pardoned  me  tf  I  go  farther,  and  hazard  a 
luppofition  that  feems  to  account  for  the 
very  common  pradice  of  placing  the  accent 
of  lb  many  of  the  longer  polyfyTlables  from 
the  Latin  on  the  firft  or  fecond  fyllable. 
Though  in  the  Latin  there  never  was  more 
than  one  accent  upon  a  word,  yet,  in  our 
pronunciation  of  Latin,  we  commonly  place 
an  accent  on  alternate  fyllables,  as  in  our  own 
words  ;  and  when  the  Latin  word,  by  being 
anglicifed,  becomes  (horter,  the  alternate 
acc^t  becomes  the  principal.  Thus  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Latin  word  acaderma^  the  £ng- 
lifli  naturally  place  an  accent  00  the  fiift  and 
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thira  fyrllkble,  is  if  divided  into  dc^a-di- 
wi'-a ;  10  that  when  the  word  becomes  an- 
glicifed  into  dca-de-my^  the  firrt  fyllablc  rc- 
. tains  the  accent  it  had  when  the  word  was 
Xatin.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  con- 
jcdured  with  fome  probability,  that  a  fond- 
nefs  for  pronouncing  like  the  French  hat 
been  the  occafion  of  the  alteration.  As  the 
Engliih  ever  fuppofc  the  French  place  the 
accent  on  the  la  ft  fy  liable,  in  endeavouring 
to  pronounce  this  word  after  their  manner, 
the  ftrefs  muft  naturally  fall  on  the  fecond 
and  laft  fyllables,  as  if^  divided  into  a-cdd- 
g-ntie ;  and  from  an  imitation  of  this,  it^is 
probable  the  prcfent  pronunciation  of  the 
word  was  produced.  Thus  we  have  a  very 
probable  reafon  why  fo  many  of  our  longer 
words  from  the  Latin  are  accented  fo  near  the 
beginning ;  as,  in  this  mode  of  pronouncing 
them,  they  fecm  to  retain  one  of  the  accents 
of  the  original.  Hence  the  long  train  of 
words,  volantary,  comparable,  difputablCf  ad. 
ifiireblf^  Sec.  have  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyl- 
lable,  becaufe  in  pronoimcing  the  words 
voluntdrhSt  comparahil'n^  difputnbilii^  admira' 
6'iHs,  Sec.  we  Commonly  lay  a  ftrefs  upon  the 
finl,  as  well  as  the  third  fyllable.  As  to  the 
analogy,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  pi9tcnds,  of  pro- 
nouncing this  word  with  the  accent  on  the 
fecond  fyllablc,  becaufe  words  ending  in  my 
have  the  accent  on  the  antepcnultimatCi  no- 
thing can  be  more  ill  founaed.  True  it  is, 
that  words  of  this  termination  never  have  the 
gccent  on  the  penultimate  ;  but,  that  for  this 
reafon,  they  muft  neceflarily  have  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate,  I  cannot  well  com- 
prehend. If  poiy^amyf  oeconomy,  ajitonomy, 
^^'  (5^3)  ^2ve  their  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, itarifes  from  the  nature  of  the 
terminations ;  which  being,  as  it  were,  a 
fpccies,  and  applicable  to  a  thoufand  other 
words,  have,  like  logy  and  graphy^  the  accent 
always  on  the  preceding  fyllable-,  which 
fcems  beft  to  umte  the  comoound  into  one 
word  :  but  academy  being  a  nmple,  is  fubje^b 
to  no  fuch  rule,  and  fieems  naturally  to  in- 
cline to  a  different  analogy  of  pronunci- 
ation. Thus  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have  de- 
cided juftiy  in  faying  the  word  academy  ought 
to  have  tne  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable  ; 
though  prefent  ufage,  it  muft  be  confeiTsd, 
fcems  to  lean  to  the  contrary  pronunciation. 

Acanthus,  J-kin'thfis.  f. 

The  herb  bears-foot. 

Acatalectic,  i-k3t-i-lck'tik.  f. 

a  verfe  which  haa  the  complete  number  of 
ryJUblcs. 

To  Accede,  ik-fide'.  v.  n.        t 

To  b^^^dded  to,  to  come  to. 

To  Accelerate,  dk-fel'14-rate. 

V.  a.  To  make  quick,  to  haften,  to  quicken 
motion, 

AccELERATioN,ik-f^l-li-ra'fhfln.f. 

The  aft  of  quickening  motion;  the  ftatc  of 
the  body  accelerated    . 

To  AccEND,  Sk-fend'.  v.  a. 

To  kindle,  to  fct  on  fire. 

AccENsioN,  ^k-fen'lhun.  f. 

The  aft  of  kindling,  or  the  ftate  of  being 
kindled. 

Accent,  Jk'fSnt.  f.  (486). 

The  manner  of  fpeaking  or  pronouncing; 
the  marka  made  upon  fyllables  to  regulate 
their  pronunciation ;  a  modification  of  the 
voice,  expreiTive  of  the  paflions  or  (entiments. 

To  Accent,  4k-f^nt'.  v.  a.  (492). 

To  pronounce,  to  fpeak  words  with  parti- 
cular regard  to  the  grammatical  marks  or 
rules ;  to  write  or  note  the  accents. 

To  Accentuate,  4k-fen'tihi-ite. 
V.  a.  (461].    To  place  the  accents  properly. 


Accentuation,  4k-fcn-t(h4Ji'fli4n 

f.  The  aft  of  placing  the  accent  in  pronunci- 
ation, or  writing. 

To  Accept,  ak-fept',  v,  a. 

To  take  with  pleafure,  to  receive  kindly. 

AcCEPTABILITY,ik-fcp-t4-bil'li-tA 

f.     The  quality  of  being  acceptable. 

Acceptable,  4k'fcp-ti-bl.  a. 

Grateful ;  pleafmg. 
Within  thefc  twenty  years  this  word  has  (hifted 
its  accent  from  the  fecond  tO'  the  firft  fylla- 
ble. There  arc  now  few  polite  fpeakers 
who  do  not  pronounce  it  ac'ceptable  ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  pronunci- 
ation is  become  fo  general ;  for  where  con- 
fonants  of  fo  different  an  organ  as  f  and  / 
are  near  the  end  of  a  word,  the  wora  is  pro- 
nounced with  much  more  difficulty  when  the 
accent  i*  removed  higher  than  when  it  is 
arrefted  by  thefc  letters  :  for  in  this  cafe,  the 
force  which  accompanies  the  accent  facili- 
tates the  organs  in  their  tranfition  from  the 
formation  of  the  one  letter  to  the  other. ,  As 
nature,  therefore,  direfts  us  to  place  the  ac- 
cent upon  thefc  confonants  in  all  words  end» 
ing  in  aHive,  eBive,  iffivCf  oHive,  and  uBive  ; 
atiiblef  cftible,  oflrVr,  and  ntiible;  fo  we  ought 
to  liften  to  the  fame  voice  in  pronouncing 
acceptab  e,  fij'ceptijle,  corruptibie^  with  the 
accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable.  —  See  Com* 
mcttdablr, 

AccEPTABLENESS,4k'fSp-td-bl-nefs 

f.     The  quality  of  being  acceptable. 

Acceptably,  4k'lep-ti-bl4.  ad. 

In  an  acceptable  manner. 

Acceptance,  4k-fep'tinfe.  f. 

Reception  witl^  approbation. 

Acceptation,  ak-f^p-ta'(hfin.  f. 

Reception,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word. 

Accepter,  Sk-flp'tfir.  f. 

The  pci  Ton  that  accepts. 

Acception,  ik-fep'(hAn.  f. 

The  received  fenfeof  a  woid  ;  the  meaning. 

Access,  Jk-fefs'.  f. 

The  way  by  which  any  thing  may  be  ap- 
proached ;  the  means,  or  liberty,  of  ajp- 
proachmg  either  to  things  or  men  ;  increale, 
enlargement,  addition ;  the  returns  or  fits  of 
a  diftempc^. 
This  word  is  fometimet  heard  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  firft  fyllable. 

**  Hail,  water-^ruel,  healing  power, 
"  Of  caiiy  a  ccejs  to  the  poor!" 
But  this  pronunciation  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  contrary  to  analogy,  and  the  general  ulage 
of  the  language,  as  may  be  feeu  in  Johnfon 
under  the  word. 

AcCESSARiNESS,    dk'fef-fi'ri-ncfs. 

f.     The  ftate  of  bein|;  acccffary. 

Accessary,  Ik'fcf-ft-re.  f. 

He  that  not  betng  the  chief  agent  in  a  crime, 
contributes  to  it. 

Accessary,  ik'flf-fa.rS.  a. 

Joined  to,  additional,  helping  forward. 

Accessible,  dk-fis'ft-bU  a. 

That  which  may  be  approached. 

Accession,  ik-fes'fhfin.  f. 

Increafe  by  fomething  added ;  the  aft  of 
coming  to,  or  joining  one's  fclf  to,  as,  acccf- 
fion  to  a  confederacy  ;  the  aft  of  arriving  at, 
as,  the  king's  accefuon  to  the  throne. 

Accessorily^  dk'fef-fA-ri-l4.  ad. 

In  the  manner  of  an  acceiTory. 

Accessory,  ik'fef-fA-ri.  a. 

Joined  to  another  thing,  fo  as  to  increafe  it ; 
additional.     » 

Accidence,  ik'fd-dinfe.  f. 

The  little  book  containing  the  firft  rudiments 


of  gramniar»  and  explaining  tli«  pfoptrtlet 
of  the  eight  parts  of  fpeech. 

Accident,  ik'ft-dJnt.  f. 

The  property  or  quality  of  any  being,  which 
may  be  leparated  from  it,  at  leaft  in  thought ; 
in  grammar,  the  property  of  a  woid;  that 
which  happens  unforefieen ;  cafualty,  chance* 

Accidental,  4k-fi-d^n'tdh  f. 

a  property  non-efTential. 

Accidental,  dk-fA-den'tJK  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  an  accident,  non-cffevu 
tial ;  cafual,  fortuitous,  happening  by  chance. 

Accidentally,  dk-ii-den'til-lA, 

ad.     Cafually,  fortuitoufly. 

Accidentalness,   ik-ft-dln'tU* 
nefs.  f. 

The  quality  of  bein»  accidental. 

AccipiENT,  ^k-sip'p4-lnt.  f. 

A  receiver. 

To  AcciTE,  ik-slte',  v.  a. 

To  call ;  to  fummon. 

Acclaim,  dk-klame'.  f. 

A  Oiout  of  praife ;  acclamation. 

Acclamation,  Ik-kld-ma'ftiin.  f. 

Shouts  of  applaufc. 

Acclivity,  3k-kliv'v5-t4.  f. 

The  fteepnefs  or  Hope  of  a  line  inclining  to 
the  horizon,  reckoned  upwards,  as,  the 
afcent  of  an  hill  is  the  acclivity,  the  defcent 
is  the  declivity. 

Acclivous,  4k-kU'vis.  a. 

Rifing  with  a  flope. 

To  Accloy,  Jk-klAe'.  v.  a. 

To  fill  up,  in  an  ill  fenfe  ;  to  fill  to  fatiety. 

To  AccoiL,  ak-k6il'.  v.  n. 

To  croud,  to  keep  a  coil  about,  to  buftle,  to 
be  in  a  hurry. 

AccoLENT,  4k'k6-llnt.  f. 

A  borderer. 

AccoMMODABLE,4k-k6m'mi-dl-bl 

a.     That  which  may  be  fitted. 

To  Accommodate,   ak-k6m'm6- 
date.  V.  a. 

To  fupply  with  conveniencies  of  any  kind. 

Accommodate,   ik-k6m'm6-d4te. 

a.     Suitable,  fit. 

AccoMMODATELY,     ik-k6in'md- 
date-li,  ad. 

Suitably,  fitly. 

Accommodation,     Jk-kAm-mA- 
di'ihfin.  f. 

Provtfion  of  conveniencies ;  in  the  plural, 
conveniencies,  thines  requifite  to  eafe  or  re- 
freshment ;  compoution  of  a  difference,  re« 
conciliation,  adjuftment. 

Accompanable,  dk-kflm'pi-n4-bl. 

a.     Sociable. 

Accompanier,  Jk-kftm'pi-ni-fir.f. 

The  pcrfon  that  makes  part  of  the  company  t 
companion. 

ToAccoMPANY,$k-kftm'pJ-n5.v.a. 

To  be  with  another  as  a  companion  ;  to  join 
with. 

AccoMJ^LicE,  Ik-kim'plis.  f. 

An  alfociate,  a  partaker,  alually  in  an  ill 
fenfe ;  a  partner,  or  co-operator. 

To  Accomplish,  ik-k6m'pliih.  v.  a. 

To  complete,  to  execute  fully,  as,  to  accona« 
pliih  a  defign  ;  to  fulfil,  aa  a  prophecy ;  to 
adorn,  or  furhi/h,  either  mind  or  body. 

Accomplished,  4k-kAm'pl!(h-Sd. 

p.  a.  Complete  in  fome  Qualification;  cl^ 
gant,  fihifhed  in  refpeft  ox  embdliihmentt. 

AccoMPLisHER,4k-k6in'plifli-dr.f. 

The  perfon  that  accomplilhes. 

Accomplish- 
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AccoMPLrsH)4BNT,  dk-kAm'pl!<h- 
mlnt.  f. 

Completion,  full  performance,  perfc£^ion, 
completion,  at  of  a  prophecy;  cmbellifli- 
mcnt,  elegance,  ornament  of  mind  or  body. 

AccoMPT,  4k-kAdnt'.  f.  (407). 

An  account,  a  reckoning. 

AccoMPTANT,  ^k-kAdn'tlnt.  f, 

A  reckoner,  computer. 

Ta  Accord,  5k-kArd'.  v.  a. 

Tp  make  agree,  to  adjuft  one  thing  to  another. 

To  Accord,  4k-kdrd'.  v.  n. 

To  agree,  to  fuit  one  with  another. 

Accord,  ik-kArd'.  f.  . 

A  compa£l,  an  agreement ;  concurrence, 
union  of  mind  ;  harmony,  fymmetry. 

Accordance,  ^k-kor'danfe.  f. 

Agreement  with  a  perfon ;  conformity  to 
fomething. 

Accordant,  3k-kAx'd4nt.  a. 

Willing,  in  good  humour. 

According,  dk-kAr'ding.  p. 

In  a  manner  fuitable  to,  agreesible  to ;  in 
proportion ;  with  regard  to. 

Accordingly,  ik-kAr'ding-14.  ad» 

Agreeably,  fuiiably,  conformably. 

To  Accost,  Jk-kAft'.  v.  a. 

To  fpeak  to  firft,  to  addreft,  to  falute. 

AccosTABLE,  4k-kAs'ti-bl.  a.  . 

Eafy  of  accefs,  familiar. 

Account,  4k-kAfint'.  f.  {40'j). 

A  computation  of  debts  or  expences;  the 
ftate  or  refult  of  a  computation ;  value  or 
cftimation ;  a  narrative,  relation  ;  the  rela- 
tion  and  reafons  of  a  tranfaflion  given  to  a 
perfon  in  authority ;  explanation,  afCgnmcnt 
of  cauCes. 

To  Account,  3k-kAAnt'.  v.  a. 

To  efteem,  to  think,  to  hold  in  opinion  ;  to 
reckon,  to  compute  ;  to  give  an  account,  to 
•ilign  the  caufcs ;  to  make  up  the  reckoning, 
.    to  anfwer  for  pradice  ;  to  hold  in  efteem. 

Accountable,  4k-kAAn't5-bl.  a. 

Of  whom  an  account  may  be  required,  who 
tnuft  anfwer  for. 

Accountant,  ik-kAAn't^nt.  a. 

Accounuble  to ;  refponfible  for. 

Accountant,  Ik-kAAn'tint.  f. 

A  computer,  a  man  (killed  or  employed  in 
account!. 

Account-book,  dk-kAAnt'bAAk.  f. 

A  book  containing  accounts. 

To  AccouPLE,  3k-kflp-pl.  v.  a. 

To  join,  to  link  to»ciher. 

To  AccouRT,  ik-kArt'.  v.  a. 

To  entertain  with  courtfhrp,  or  courtefy. 

To  Accoutre,  ik-kAA'tfir.  v.  a. 

Tojdrcfs,  to  equip. 

Accoutrement,  4k-kAA'tAr-mcnt. 

f.     Drcfs,  cquipase,  trappings,  ornaments. 

Accretion,  aK-kre'ftion.  f. 

The  zGt  of  growing  to  another,  fo  as  to  in- 
crcafe  it. 

Accretive,  Jk-kr4'tiv.  a.  (158). 

Growing,  that  which  by  growth  is  added. 

To  Accroach,  dk-krAtfh'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  to  one  as  with  a  hook. 

To  Accrue,  3k-krAA'.  v.n. 

To  accede  to,  to  be  added  to  ;  to  be  added, 
as  an  advantage  or  improvement ;  in  a  com- 
mercial fcnfe,  to  be  pioduced,  or  arife,  as 
profits. 

Accusation,  4k-kA-bi'(hAn.  f. 

The  attricnt  pofture  pf  leaning  at  meats. 

To  AccuMB,  5k-kdmb'.  v.  a. 

To  lie  at  the  tabfe,  kctording  to  the  antient 
' '  nuirncr. 


To  Accumulate,  Ak-kA'tnA-litc. 

V.  a.    To  pile  up,  to  heap  together. 

Accumulation,  dk-kA-mA-la'fhfln 

f.     The  a^  of  accumulating;    the  ftate  of 
being  accumulated. 

Accumulative,  4k-kA'mA-li-tiv. 

a.    That  which  accumulates ;  that  which  it 
accumulated. 

Accumulator,  ik-kA'mA-li-tAr.f, 

He  that  accumulates,  a  gatherer  or  heaper  to- 
gether. 

Accuracy,  dk'kA-ri-fe,  f, 

Exadnefs,  nicety. 

Accurate,  ik'ki-rite.  a.  (91), 

£xa6l,  asjoppofed  to    negligence  or  igno- 
rance; exa£l,  without  defe£k  or  failure. 

ACCUR4.TELY,  dk'kA-rite-15.  ad. 

Exadly,  without  errour,  nicely. 

Accurateness,  ik'kA-rite-nSfs.  f. 

Exftncfs,  nicety. 

To  Accur.se,  dk-kArfe'.  v.  a. 

To  doom  to  mifery. 

Accursed,  4k-kAr'rtd,  part.  a.  (362) 

That  which  is  curled  or  doomed   to  mifery; 
execrable,  hateful,  deteilable. 

AccusABLE,  4k-ki\'zJ-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  cenfured ;  blameable ; 
culpable. 

Accusation,  4k-kA-zli'-fhAn.  f. 

T^M  a£l   of    accufing ;    the  charge  brought 
againft  any  one. 

Accusative,  Jk-kA'zi-tiv.  a. 

A  term  of  grammar,  the  fourth  cafe  of  a  noun. 

Accusatory,  ik-kA'zJ-tA-r4.  z.. 

That  which  produceth  Or  containeth  an  ac- 
cusation. 

To  Accuse,  3k-kAze'.  v.  a. 

To  charge  with  a  crime ;  to  blame  or  cenfure. 

Accuser,  ik-kA'zAr.  f. 

He  that  brings  a  charge  againft  another. 

To  Accustom,  dk-kfis'tAm.  v.  a. 

To  habituate,  to  inure. 

Accustom  ABLE,  Jk-kAs'tAm-md-bl. 

a.     Done  by  long  cuftom  or  habit. 

Accustom  ABLY,  dk-kfls'tflm-i-bli. 

ad.     According  to  cuftom. 

AccusTOMANCE,Sk-kAs'tAm-in4nfe 

f.     Cuftom,  habit,  ufe. 

AccusTOMARiLY,  4k-kAs'tflm-m4- 
r4.l4.  ad. 

In  a  cuftomary  manner. 

AccusTOMARY,  dk-kAs'tAm-iTili-rA. 

a.     Ufual,  pra6]tifcd. 

Accustomed,  Ik-kAs'tAm-^d.  a. 

According  to  cuftom,  frequent,  ufu^l. 

Ace,  afe.  f. 

An  unit,  a  (ingle  point  on  cards  of  dice;  a 
fmall  quantity. 

Acerbity,  4-fir'b4-t4.  f. 

A  rough  four  tafte  ;  applied  to  men,  ftiarp- 
nefs  oftemper. 

To  Acervate,  4-fir'vate.  v.  a.  (91  j 

To  heat  up. 

Acervation,  df-er-vi'ftiAn.  f. 

Heaping  together. 

Acescent,  J-rts'fent.  a. 

That  which   has  a  tendency  to  foumefs  or 
acidity. 

AcETOSE,  4s-i-tAfe'.  a. 

That  which  has  in  it  acids. 
ACETOSITY,  ds-4-tds'i-t4.  f. 
The  ftate  of  being  acctofc. 

Acetous,  d-ft'tAs.  a. 
Sovr.* 


Ache,  ike.  f.  (355). 

A  continued  pain. 

To  Ache,  ake.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  pain. 

To  Achieve,  it-tih4vc'.  v,  1. 

To  perform,  to  finilh. 

An  Achiever,  it-tfli4'vAr.  f. 

He  that  performs  what  he  endeavours. 

An  Achievement,  4t-tfti4ve'mlnt, 

f.  The  performance  of  an  adioQ ;  tha 
efcutcheon,  or  enfigns  armoilal. 

AcHOR,  i'kA;.  1. 

A  fpecict  of  the  herpes. 

Acid,  4s's!d.  a. 

'Sour,  fliarp. 

Acidity,  l-sid'd4-t4.  f. 

Sharpnefs,  foumefs. 

AciDNESS,  Is'sid-nefs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  acid. 

AciDULi«,  4-sid'dA-14.  f. 

Medicinal  fprings  impregnated  with  (harp 
particles. 

To  Acidulate,  J-sid'du-lite.  v.  a. 

To  tinge  with  acids  in  a  ftight  degree. 

To  Acknowledge,  ik-nol'l^j.  v.  a. 

To  own  the  knowledge  of,  to  own  any  thing 
or  perfon  in  a  particnlar  chara^er ;  to  coa- 
fcfs,  as,  a  fault ;  to  own,  as,  a  benefit.   (asS). 

Acknowledging,  tk-nAl'ledj-ing. 

a.     Grateful. 

Acknowledgment,  dk-nAl'lldje- 
mint.  f.  (328).     See  Knowledge. 

GoncelTion  ofthe  truth  of  any  pofition ;  con- 
felTton  of  a  fault ;  confeflion  of  a  benefit  re- 
ceived. 

Acme,  3k'm4.  f. 

The  height  of  any  thing ;  more  efprcially 
ufed  to  denote  the  height  of  a  diftcmocr. 
ACOLOTHIST,  2i-kAriA-tli!(K  1. 

One  of  the  lowcft  order  in  the  Roman  church. 

Aconite,  3k'kA-nlte.  f. 

The  herb  wolfs-banc.  In  poetical  language, 
poifon  in  general. 

Acorn,  i'kArn.  f. 

The  feed  or  fruit  borne  by  the  oak. 

AcousTicKs,  J-kAA'dlks.  f. 

The  do£lrineor  theory  of  founds  ;  medicines 
to  help  the  hearing 

To  Acquaint,  4k-kwint'.  v.  a. 

To  make  familiar  with  ;  to  inionn. 

Acc^JAiNTANCK,  5k-kvvan'tlnfe.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  acquainted  witli,  famili- 
arity, knowledge  ;-  familiar  knowledge  ;  a 
fli^t  or  initial  knowledge,  (hnrt  of  frieiid- 
Ihip;  the  perfon  with  whom-wc  arc  ac- 
quainted, without  the  intimacy  of  friendihip. 

Acquainted,  ak-kwin't4d. 

Familiar,  well  known. 

Acquest,  dk-kweft'.  f. 

Acquifition  ;  the  thine  gained. 

To  AcoyiEscE,  ik-kwc-efs'.  v.  n.* 

To  reft  in,  or  remain  fatiificd.   , 

Acquiescence,  dk-kw4-efs'2nfe.  f. 

A  file nt  appearance  of  content ;  faiisfa£lion, 
reft,  content ;  fubmiflion. 

Acquirable,  4k-kwi'r4-bl.  a. 

Attainable. 

To  Acquire,  ik-kwlre'.  v.  a. 

To  gain  by  one's  labour  or  power. 

Acquired,  3k-kwl'rSd.  particip.  a. 

Gained  by  one's  fcif. 

An  Acquirer,  dk-kwl'rAr.  f. 

The  perfon  that  acquires  ;  a  gainer. 

An  AcciyiREMENT,  ik-kwlre'm^nt. 

i.    That  which  it  Acquired,  gain,  attainment. 

Acoyisi- 
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f^  (546).  —rite,  fir,  (an,  fit ;  —  mi,  mSt  ;~plnc,  p!n  ;  — 
Acquisition,  ik-kwi-zi<h'fhfln.  f. 


The  aft  of  acquiring ;  the  thing  gained,  ac- 
quircmeat. 

Acquisitive,  Ik-kwiz'zc-iiv.  a. 

That  which  is  acquired. 

AcQuiST,  ak-kvilV.  f. 

Acquircnacnt.  attainment. 

To  Acquit,  ak-kwit'.  v.  a. 

To  fcl  free  ;  to  clear  from  a  charge  of  gmlt, 
to  abfolve  ;  to  clear  from  any  ol>hi;aiiou  ;  the 
-nian  hath , acquitted  hirafelf  well,  he  dil- 
chargcd  hit  duty. 

AcQiJiTMENT,  ik-kmt'mcnt.  f. 

The  ftaie  of  being  acquitted,  or  ad  of  ac- 
quitting. 

AcQ^iiTTAL,  dk-k\vit'<Jl:  f. 

Is  a  d^liltrancc  from  an  offence. 

To  Ac^iiiTTANCE,  ikrkwlt't^nfe. 

Y.  n.    To  procure  an  acquittance,  to  acqiut. 

Acquittance,  5k-kwit'tinfe.  f. 

The  att  ot  dikharging  from  a  debt  j  a  writ- 
ing f-fhf'  irig  the  receipt  of  a  debt. 

AcRE,l  kir.  f.  (416). 

A  quantity  of  land,  coataiDin|  in  length 
i»Tty  pcTcnes,  and  four  in  breadth,  or  four 
Ihonfand  eight  huodtcd  and  forty  fquare 
yardf. 

Acrid,  Sk'krld.  a. 

Of  a  hot  biting  tafte. 

Acrimonious,  4k-kr4-m&'n4-4s.  a. 

Sharp,  corrofive. 

Acrimony,  ik'krA-mi-n4.  f.    ^ 

Sharpnefi,  corroGvcncfs ;  (harpnefs  of  tem- 
per, feverity. 

AcRiTUDE,  4k'kr4-tAde.  f. 

An  acrid  tafte,  a  biting  heal  on  the  palate. 

AcROAMATiCAL,   ik'kiA-i-mit'ti- 
kil.  a^ 

Of  or  pertaining  to  dcrp  learning. 

AcROSPiRE,  ak'kri-fplie.  f.  (i^i). 

A  ihoot  or  fprout  from  the  end  of  feeds. 

AcKOSPiRED,dk'kri-fpl-rcd.  part.  a. 

Having  fprouti. 

Across,  4-kr&fs'.  ad. 

Athwart,  laid  over  fomething  fo  at  to  crof*  it. 

An  AcROSTiCK,  4-kr&fs'tik.  f. 

A  poem,  in  which  the  firft  letter  of  every 
line  being  taken,  makes  up  the  name  of  the 
pcrfon  or  thing  on  which  the  poem  is  written. 

.0  Act,  dkt.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  a£lion,  not  to  reft. 

To  Act,  ikt.  v.  a. 

To  perform  a  borrowed  charafter,  as  a  ftage 
player;  to  produce  elfcfls  in  fomc  pallive 
fubjca. 

AcT>  ikt.  f- 

Somcthing  done,  a  deed,  an  exploit,  whe- 
ther good  or  ill :  a  part  of  a  play,  during 
which  the  a6lion  proceeds  without  intcrrHp- 
tiofi;  a  decree  of  jparliament. 

Action,  Jk'lhrtn.  f. 

The  quality  or  ftate  of  aftine,  oppofilc  to 
reft  ;  an  aft  or  thing  done,  a  deed  ;  agency, 
operation;  the  fcrics  of  events  reprcfented 
in  a  fable ;  gefticulation,  the  accordance  of 
the  motions  of  tht  body  with  the  wordi 
fpoken  ;  a  term  in  law. 

Actionable,  ik'fliflh-J-bl.  a. 

That  which  admits  an  aAion  in  law,  punifli- 
able.  lis 

Action-taking,  Jk'(hAn-ta'king. 

«.    Litigious. 

Active,  ak'tiv.  a.  (158). 

That  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  a£k. 
tng;  t»  at' which  attt,  oppofcd  to  j)affive  ; 
b'-fy  '  igagfd  in  adion,  oppofed  to  idle  or 
itdvaury;  oimbic,  agtle,  quick;  in  gram- 
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mar,  a  verb  a^ive  is  that .  which  figoifiei 
a£lion,  as,  I  teach. 

Actively,  ik'tiv-14.  ad. 

Butily,  nimbly. 

AcTiVENEss,  ik'iiv-nlfs.  f. 

Quicknefs ;  nimblenefs. 

Activity,  ik-t!v'i-i4.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  a£live. 

Actor,  3k't6r.  f. 

He  that  ads,  or  performs  any  thing;  he  that 
pcifonates  J  chara6ler,  a  flagc  player. 

Actress,  Sk'trefs.  f. 

She  that  performs  any  thing ;  a  woman  that 
plays  on  the  ftage. 

Actual,  dk'tfhfi-il.  a.  (461). 

Really  in  a£^,  not  merely  potential ;  in  ad, 
'     not  purely  in  fpeculation. 

Actuality,  ik-tftiA-driA-ti.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  adual. ' 

Actually,  Ik'tftiA^l-lA.  ad. 

In  a8,  in  effie£^,  reilly. 

Actualness,  lk't(hA-il-n4fs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  a£lual. 

Actuary,  ak'tfhA-i-ri.  f. 

The  regiftcr  or  officer  who  compiles  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

To  Actuate,  Ik'tfhA-ate.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  a£^ion. 

To  Actuate,  Ik'ki-itc.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  ftiarpen. 

Aculeate,  4-kiV14-ite.  a.  (91). 

Prickly,  that  which  terminates  in  a  ftiarp 
point. 

Acumen,  4-kA'm4n.  f. 

A  fharp  point ;  figuratively,  quicknefs  of  in- 
teUeat. 

Acuminated,  i-kA'in4-n&-t4d.  p.a. 

Ending  in  a  point,  fharp-pointed. 

Acute,  i-kAte'.  a. 

Sharp,  oppofed  to  blunt ;  ingenious,  oppofed 
to  ftupid  ;  acute  difeafe,  any  difeafe  which  is 
attended  with  an  increafed  velocity  of  blood, 
and  terminates  in  a  few  days  ;  acute  accent, 
that  which  raifesor  (harpens  the  voice. 

Acutely,  i-kAte'14.  ad. 

After  an  acute  manner,  (harply. 

Acuteness,  i-kAte'nels.  f. 

Sharonefs;  force  of  intclleas;  violence  and 
fpeedy  criiia  of  a  malady;  ftiarpnefs  of  found. 

Adacted,  d-dik'ted.  part.  a. 

Driven  by  force. 

Adage,  id'&je.  f.  (90 j. 

A  maxim,  a  proverb. 

Adagio,  4-di'j4-A.  f. 

A  term  ufed  by  mulicians,  to  mark  i  flow 

time. 

Adamant,  ^d'd-mint.  f. 

A  ftone  of  impenetrable  hardnefs  ;  the  dia- 
mond ;  the  load-ftone. 

Adamantean,  ,id>i-mln-ti'in.  a. 

Hard  as  adamant. 

Adamantine,  dd-d-min'tln.  a. 

Made  of  adamant;  having  the  qualities  of 
adamant,  as,  hardnefs,  indtfrolubility. 

Adam's-apple,  id'imz-ap'pi.  f. 

A  prominent^part  of  the  throat. 

To  Adapt,  4-dJpt'.  v.  a. 

To  fit,  to  fuit,  to  proportion. 

Adaptation,  3d-4p-ti'fliAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  fitting  one  thing  to  another^  the 
fitnefs  of  one  thing  to  another. 

Adaption,  4-d4p'(hAn.  f. 

The  aa  of  fitting. 

To  Add,  id.  v.  a. 
To  join  fomething  to  thit«which  wat  before* 


To  Addecimate,  Sd-dis'Il-mite. 

V.  a.     To  take  or  afcertain  tithes. 

To  Addeem,  3d-dc4m'.  v.  a. 

To  cfteem,  to  account. 

Adder,  dd'dAr.  f. 

A  fcrpent,  a  viper,  a  noifonous  reptile. 

AdderVgrass,  ad'dArz-grlfs.  f. 

A  plant. 

Adder's-tongue,  Jd'dArz-tAng.  f. 

An  herb. 

Adder's-wort,  id'dArz-wArt.  f. 

An  herb,. 

Addible,  idMA-bl.  a 

Poffible  to  be  added. 

Apdibility,  3d'd4-biri4^t4.  f. 

The  poffibility  of  being  added. 

Addice,  dd'dls.  f. 

A  kind  of  ax. 

To  Addict,  Sd-d1kt'.  y.  a. 

To  devote,  to  dedicate;  it  is  commonlv 
taken  in  a  bad  fenfe,  as,  he  addided  himfeU 
to  vice. 

Addictedniss,  Sd-d1k't4d-n4fs.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  addiaed. 

Addiction,  dd-dik'(hAn.  f. 

The  aa  of  devoting ;  the  fUte  of  being  de» 
voted. 

An  Additament,  3d-dit'i-m4nt.  f. 

Addition,  the  thing  added. 

Addition,  4d-d!(h'(hAn.  f. 

The  aa  of  adding  one  thing  to  another ;  the 
thing  added  ;  in  arithmetic,  addition  is  ihe 
reduaion  of  two  or  more  numbers  of  like 
kind,  together  into  one  fum  or  total. 

Additional,  ld-di(h'(hAn-iL  a. 

That  which  is  added. 

Additory,  dd'di-tA-ri.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  adding. 

Addle,  id'dl.  a. 

Originally  applied  to  eggs,  and  fignifyinr 
fuch  as  produce  nothing,  thence  transferred 
to  brains  that  prodtice  nothing. 

Addle-pated,  Jd'dl-pi-t4d.  a« 

Having  barren  brains. 

To  Address,  Id-drlfs'.  v.  a. 

To  prepare  one's  (elf  to  enter  upon  any  at« 
tion ;  to  apply  to  another  by  words. 

Address,  id-drlfs'.  f. 

Verbal  application  to  any  one;  courtfhip; 
manner  of  addrcffing  another,  as,  a  man  of 
pleafing  addrefs ;  ikill,  dexterity;  manner 
of  direaing  a  letter. 

Addresser,  4d-dres'f&r.  f. 

The  perfon  that  addreffes. 

Adducent,  3d-dA'fcnt.  a. 

A  word  applied  to  thofe  mufcles  that  dnuMf 
together  tne  parts  of  the  body. 

To  Addulce,  4d-dAlfc'.  v.  a. 

To  fweeten. 

Addenography)  dd-d4-n6g'gr4-fA» 

f.     A  treatife  of  the  glands. 

Ademption,  J-d4mp'fli4n.  f.      ' 

Privation. 

Adept,  d-dept'.  f. 

He  that  is  completely  (kiUcd  in  all  the  fecreU 
of  his  art. 

Adequate,  Sd'4-kwke.  a.  (91), 

Equal  to,  proportionate. 

Adequately,  dd'4-kwl^te-I4.  ad. 

In  an  adequate  manner,  with  exaanefs  of 
proportion. 

Adeqpateness,  &d'4-kwl^te-n4fs. f. 

The  ftate  of  being  adequate,  exaanefs  of  pro* 
portion. 

To  Adhere,  ^-bire\  v.  n. 
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To  ftick  to;  to  remain  firmly  fixed  to  a 
party,  or  opinion. 

ADHEREinrE,  id-hi'rlnfe.  f. 

The  quality  of  adhering,  tenacity ;  fixedncfs 
of  mind,  attachment,  fteadineft. 

Adherency,  id-hi'r4n-f4.  f. 

The  fame  with  adherence. 

Adherent,  id-hi'r^nt.  »• 

Sticking  to ;  lihitcd  with. 

Adherent;  id-hA'r4nt.  f.    • 

A  follower,  a  parti  fan. 

Adherer;  Id-hi'rdr.  f. 

He  that  adherea.     ' 

Adhesion,  ld-h4'zhin.  f. 

The  ad  or  ftate  of  (ticking  to  fomething. 

Adhesive,  3d-h4'siv.  f.  (158)  (428) 

Sticking,  tenacioiu. 

To  Adhibit,  dd-hib'bit.  v.  a. 

To  apply,  to  make  ufe  of. 

Adhibition,  dd-h4-bifh'fliAn.  f. 

Application,  ufe. 

Adjacency,  dd-ja'sln-fi.  f. 

The  ^tc  of  lying  clofe  to  another  thing. 

Adjacent,  id-ji'sSnt.  a. 

Lying  clofe,  bordering  upon  fomethiog. 

Adjacent,  Id-ji'sint.  f. 

That  which  lies  next  another. 

Adiaphorous,  d-dA-if  f&-rAs.  a. 

Neutral. 

Adiaphory,  i-dA-JffA-ri.  f.  (534). 

Neutrality,  indifference. 

Xo  Adject,  dd-jift'.  v.  a* 

To  add  to,  to  put  to. 

Adjection,  id-jik'flidn.  f. 

The  »€t  of  adje6Ung,  or  adding ;  the  thing 
adjeded,  or  added. 

Adjectitious,  ld-jek-ti(h'(his.  a. 

Added,  thrown  in. 

Adjective,  id'jlk-ttv.  f.  (158)- 

A  word  added  to  a  noun,  to  fignify  the  addi- 
tion or  reparation  of  fome  quality,  circum- 
ftaocc,  or  manner  of  being ;  as,  good,  bad. 

Adjectively,  Id'jik-tiv-lA.  ad. 

After  the  manner  of  an  adje^ive. 

Adieu,  d-d&'.  ad. 

Farewel. 

To  Adjoin,  ld-j6in'.  v.  a. 

To  join  to,  to  unite  to,  to  put  to. 

To  Adjoin,  id-j6in'.  v.  n. 

To  be  contiguous  to. 

To  Adjourn,  id-jfirn'.  v.  a. 

To  put  off  to  another  day,  naming  the  time. 

Adjournment,  4d-jftrn'mAnt.  f. 

A  putting  off  till  another  day. 

Adipous,  WdA-pAs.  a. 

Fat. 

Adit,  id'it.  f. 

A  paflage  under  ground. 

Adition,  4d-ilh'Jh6n.  f. 

The  aft  of  going  to  another. 

To  Adjudge,  id-j6dje'.  v.  a. 

To  ^ve  the  thing  controverted  to  one  of  the 
parties ;  to  fcntcnce  to  a  punifliment ;  fimply* 
to  judge,  to  decree. 

Adjudication,  id-jA-d4-ki'flifln.f. 

The  aft  of  granting  fomcthing  to  a  litigant. 

ToADjUDiCATE,id-jA'dA-kke.v.a. 

To  adjudge. 

To  Adjugate,  dd'jA-gitc.  v.  a. 

To  yoke  to. 

Adjument,  id-jA'mlnt.  f. 

Wp- 
Adjunct,  Sd'jonkt.  f. 
Somethiog  adherent  or  united  to  aaothcr. 


Adjunct,  id'jA'nkt.  a. 

Immediately  joined. 

Adjunction,  ad-jfink'fhfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  adjoining ;  the  thing  adjoined. 

Adjunctive,  3d-iflnk'tiv.  f.  (158). 

He  that  joins ;  that  which  is  joined. 

Adjuration,  4d-jArri'fhfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  propofing  an  oath  to  another; 
the  form  of  oath  propofod  to  another. 

To  Adjure,  id-jire'.  v.  a. 

To  impofe  an  oath  upon  another,  prefcribing 
the  form. 

To  Adjust,  id-jflft'.  v.  a. 

To  rcf  ulatc,  to  put  in  order  i  to  make  con* 
formable. 

Adjustment,  Id-jfift'mint.  f. 

Regulation,  the  aft  of  putting  in  method;' 
the  ilate  of  being  put  in  method. 

Adjutant,  Jd-jA-tint.  f. 

A  petty  officer,  whofe  duty  is  to  a  (Tift  the 
major,  by  diilributing  pay,  and  overfecing 
I)uni(hment. 

To  Adjute,  id-jite'.  v.  a. 

To  help,  to  concur. 

Adjutor,  Jd-jA'tfir.  f. 

A  helper. 

Adjutory,  id'jA-tAr.r4.  a. 

That  which  helps. 

Adjuvant,  ad'jA-vint.  a. 

Heloful,  ufeful. 

To  Adjuvate,  id'jA-vke.  v.  a. 

To  help,  to  further. 

Admeasurement,    4d-mSzh'    A- 
mlnt.  f. 

The  aft  or  praftice  of  meafuring  according 
to  rule. 

Admensuration,  3d-mSn-(hA-ri'- 
fliAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  meafuring  to  each  his  Ptrt. 

Adminicle,  dd-min'^-kl.  1. 

Help,  fupport. 

Adminicular,  Id-mi-nik'A-lir.  a. 

That  which  gives  help. 

To  Administer,  4d-min'nif-tAr. 

V.  a.  To  give,  to  afford,  to  fupply ;  to  aft  as 
theminifteror  agent  in  any  employment  or 
office ;  to  perform  the  office  of  an  adminif- 
trator. 

To  Administrate,    dd-min'nif- 
trite.  V.  a.  (91). 

The.  fame  as  adminifler. 

Administration,  id-min-nif-tri'- 
(hAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  adminiftering  or  condufting  any 
employment ;  the  aftive  or  executive  part  of 

f government ;  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  pub- 
ic affairs  is  committed. 

Administrative,   id-4n!n'n}r-tra- 
tiv.  a. 

That  which  adminifters. 

Administrator^    Jd-min-nif-tri'- 
tAr.  f. 

He  that  has  the  goods  of  a  man  dying  intef- 
tate,  committed  to  his  charge,  and  is  ac- 
countable  for  the  fame ;  he  that  officiates  in 
divine  rites ;  he  that  condufts  the  government. 

Administratrix,  Sd-min-nif-tri'- 
triks.  f. 

She  who  adminifters  inconfequence  of  a  will. 

Administratorship*  id-mln-nir- 
tri'tAf.fhip.  f. 

The  office  of  adminiflrator.  x 

Admirable,  id'm^-rii-bl.  a. 
To  be  admired,  of  power  to  excite  wonder. 


} 


Admirableness,  4d'mi-rst-bl- 

nifs. 
Admirability,  id-m4-r4-bil'. 

The  quality  or  ftate  of  being  admirable. 

Admirably,  4d'm4-ri-bli.  ad. 

In  an  admirable  manner. 

Admiral,  dd'mi-ril*  f. 

An  officer  or  magiftrate  tliat  has  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king's  navy;  the  chief  com- 
mander of  a  fleet ;  the  (hi|)  which  carries  the 
admiral. 

Admiralship,  3d'm4-rdl-fhip'.  f 

The  office  of  admiral.  «• 

Admiralty,  Jd'tni-ril-ti.  f. 

The  power,  or  officers,  appointed  for  the 
adminiftration  of  naval  affairs. 
This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
ten admtraUn,  y^'nh.  an  r  in  the  laft  fylltble; 
nor  IS  this  mifpronunciatiou  confinca  to  the 
loweft  order  of  the  people. 

Admiration,  Id-mA-ri'ftiAn.  f. 

Wonder,  the  aft  of  admiring  or  wondering. 

To  Admire,  ad-mlre'.  v.  a. 

To  regard  with  wonder ;  to  regard  with  love. 

Admirer,  4d-ml'rAr.  f. 

The  perfon  that  wonders,  or  regards  with 
admiration;  a  lover. 

Admirinoly,  Jd-ml'ring-14.  ad. 

With  admiration. 

Admissible,  Id-misTcrbh  a. 

That  which  may  be  admitted. 

Admission,  ad-mifh'fliAn.  f. 

The  aft  or  praftice  of  admitting;  the  ftate 
of  being  admiued  ;  admittance,  the  power 
of  entering ;  ^the  allowance  of  an  argument. 

To  ADMiT,'5d-mit'.  v.  a. 

To  fuffer  to  enter ;  to  fuffcr  to  enter  upon 
an  office  ;  to  allow  an  argument  or  pofition  ; 
to  allow,  or  grant  in  gcnerai. 

Admittable,  Jd-mit'tl-bl.  a. 

/      Which  may  be  admitted. 

Admittance,  4d-mit'tlnfe.  f. 

The  aft  of  admitting,  permiffion  to  enter; 
the  power  or  right  of  entering ;  cuftom  j 
conceffion  of  a  pofition. 

To  Admix,  id-miks'.  v.  a. 

To  mingle  with  fomething  el  re*. 

Admixtion,  dd-miks'tfliin.  f. 

The  union  of  one  body  with  another. 

Admixture,  id-miks'tlhAre.f.  (461) 

The  body  mingled  with  another. 

To  Admonish,  id-m6n'mlh.  v.  a. 

To  warn  of  a  fault,  to  reprove  gently. 

Admonisher,  ^d-mon'nifh-Ar.  f. 

The  perfon  that  puts  another  in  mind  of  his 
faults  or  duty. 

Admonishment,  id-mon'iiifh-mint 

f.    Admonition,  notice  of  faults  ox  duties. 

Admonition,  Id-mA-nifh'An.  f. 

The  hint  of  a  fault  or  duty,  counfel,  gentle 
reproof. 

Admonitioner,  id-mA-nlfh'An-Sr. 

f.    A  general  advifer.     A  ludicrous  term. 

Admonitory,  3d-m6n'ni-iAr-ri.  a. 

That  which  admonifhcs. 

To  Admove,  4d-m6&ve'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  one  thing  to  another. 

Admurmuration,  Id-mAr-mA-ri'- 
ftiAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  murmuring  to  another. 

Ado,  i^hb'.  f. 

Trouble,  difficulty ;  buftle,  tumult,  bufmefs; 
more  tumult  and  (how  of  buflnefs,  than  the 
affair  is  worthy 

Adoles-* 


ADV 


ADV 


ADV 


C*  (546)-  —  Fitc,  fir,  fitt,  fit ; — mi,  mit } — pint,  pin ;  — 


Ar^tBSCBNCK,  4d-A.l4s's4nfc.  1  j. 
Adclescency,  3d-6-lSs's5n-f4,/ 

The  age  fuccceding  childhood,  and  fuccecded 
by  puberty. 

To  Adopt,  4rd6pt\  v.  a. 

To  taJvc  a  fon  by  choirc,  to  make  him  a  (on 
•who  is  not  fo  by  linh  ;  to  place  any  pcrfon 
or  thing  in  a  nearer  relation  to  fomctJiing  clfe 
AdQPTEDLY,  J-d6p'tecl-le.  ad. 
Aftcr.thc  manner  of  fomcthing  adopted. 

Adopter,  a-dop'tdr.  f.    - 

He  that  gives  feme  one  by  choice  the  rights 
of  a  fqn. 

Adoption,  4-d&p'fhun.  f. 

The   aft  of  adopting;    the   ftate  of   being 
adopted. 

Adoptive,  d-dfip'tiv.  a. 

He  that  is    adopted   by   another;    he   that 
adopts  arvpthcr.  ♦ 

Adorable,  J-do'ri-bl,  a. 

That  which  ought  to  be  adored. 

Adorableness,  3-do'ra-bl-nifs.  f. 

Worthincfs  of  divine  honours. 

ADORABiiY,  J-di'r4-bl4.  ad. 

In  a  manner  worthy  of  adoration. 

Adoration,  dd-di-ri'ftfin.  f. 


The  cxttrnalliomagc  paid  to  the  Divinity  ; 
homage  paid  to  perlons  in  high  place  or 
c  lie  cm,. 

To  Adore,  5-dAre'.  v.  a. 

To  worfliip  with  external  homage^. 

Adorer,  i-di'rfir.  f. 

He  ihat  adores;  a  worlhipper. 

To  Adorn,  4-ddrn'.  v.  a. 

To  drcfs ;  to  deck  the  pcrfon  with  orna- 
ments ;  to  fet  out  any  place  or  thing  with 
decorations. 

Adornment,  li-d6m'mSnt.  f. 

Ornament,  ero'belliOunent. 

Adown,  J-dAdn'.  ad. 

Down,  on  the  ground. 

Adown,  i-dd6n'.  prep. 

Down  towards  the  ground. 

Adread,  a-drcd'-  ad.  (234). 

In  a  (late  of  fear. 

Adrift,  i-drift'.  ad. 

Floating  at  random. 

Adroit,  4-drd!t'.  a.  (305). 

Aftive,  Qtiifnl. 

Adroitness,  a-dron'n6fs.  f. 

Dexterity,  readinefs,  aftivity. 

Adry,  J-drl'.  ad. 

Athirft,  thirfty. 

Adscititious,  Sd-fS-tilh'fls.  a. 

That  which  is  taken  in  to  complete  fome- 
thing  elfe.  ^ 

Adstriction,  Jd-ftnk'fhon.  f. 

The  aft  of  binding  together. 

To  Advance,  ad-vinfe^  v.  a. 

To  bring  forward,  in  the  local    fcnfe ;   to 
.      raifc  to  preferment, ^to  aggrandize;  to  im- 
prove ;  to  forward,  to  accelerate  ;  to  pro- 
pofe,  to  offer  to  the  publick. 

To  Advance,  Id-v^nfe'.  v.  n. 

To  come  forward  ;  to  make  improvement. 

Advance,  Id-vdnfe'.  f. 

The  z6t  of  coming  forward ;  a  tendency  to 
come  forward  to  meet  a  lover  ;  progreffion, 
rife  from  one  point  to  another ;  improve- 
ment, progrcfs  towards  perfeftion. 

Advancement,  3d-vanfe'mSnt.  f. 

The  aft  of  coming  forward  ;  the  lUte  of  be- 
ing advanced,  preferment ;  inijprovexaeot. 

Advancer,  id-vJn'(i5r.  (V 

A  promoter,  forwarder. 


Advantage^  Id-vin'tidjc.  f. 

Superiority ;  fupcriority  gained  by  ftraia- 
gcm;  gain,  profit;  prcponderation  on  one 
hdc  of  the  compari  fon. 

To  Advantage,  dd-vJn'tidj«,,v.a. 

To  bencHt;  to  promote,  to  bring  forward. 

Advantaged,  Jd-vdn'ti-jed.  a. 

Poffcffcd  of  advantages. 

Advantage-ground,  id-v4n'taje- 
grAdnd.  f. 

Ground  that  gives  fupcriority,  and  opportu- 
nities of  annoyance  or  refinance. 

Advantageous,  Sd-vin-ti'jfls.  a. 

Profitable,  ufeful,  opportune. 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY,ld-vln-ti'ifif-l4 
ad.     Conveniently,  opportunelv,  prohtably. 

Advantageousness,  ad-vln-ti - 
jdf-n^fs.  f. 

Prqfitablenefs,  ufcfulnefs,  convenience. 

To  Advene,  dd-vine'.  v.  n. 

To  accede  to  fomething,  to  be  fuperadded. 

Advenient,  dd-v4'ni-eni.  a. 

Advening,'  fuperadded. 

Advent,  id'vSnt.  f. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  holy  fcafons*  figni- 
fying  the  coming  ;  this  is,  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour  ;  which  is  made  the  fubjcft  of  our 
devotion  during  the  four  weeks  before  Chrifl- 
mas. 

Adventine,  4d-v8n't1n.  a.  (140). 

Adventitious,  that  which  isextrinficallyaaded 

Adventitious,  4d-vSn-ti(h'ds.  a. 

That  which  advenes,  extrinfically  added. 

Adventive,  4d-vin't!v.  f. 

The  thing  or  per  fon  that  comesfrom  without. 

Ad  VENTUAL,  sid-ven'tlhi-ll.  a.  (461} 

Relating  to  the  feafon  of  Advent. 

Adventure,  4d-ven'tfhAre.  f.  (461) 

An  accident,  a  chance,  a  hazard ;  an  enter- 
prife  in  which  fomething  muft  be  left  to 
hazard. 

To  Adventure,  4d-ven'tlhire.^.  n. 

To  try  the  chance,  to  dare. 

Adventurer,  id-vJn't{hAr-6r.  f. 

He  that  feeks  occafions  of  hazard,  he  that 
puts  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  chance. 

Adventurous,  4d-vJn't{hAr-fis.  a. 

He  that  is  inclined  to  adventures,  daring, 
courageous  ;  full  of  hazard,  dangerous. 

Adventurously,  id-ven'tfliAr-Af- 
14.  ad. 

Boldly,  daringly. 

Ad  venturesome, dd-v4n'tfhAr-(um 

a.     The  fame  with  adventurous. 

Adventuresomeness,      Jd-vSn'- 
tfliAr-sfim-nifs.  C  (461)' 

The  quality  of  being  adventurefome. 

Adverb,  dd'virb.  f. 

^  A  word  joined  to  a  verb  or  adjeftiye,  and 
folely  applied  to  the  ufe  of  qualifying  and 
reftraining  the  latitude  of  their  fignification. 

Adverbial,  Jd-v4r'b4-il.  a.    - 

That  which  has  the  quality  or  ftru^urc  of  an 
adverb. 

Adverbially,  ad-v4r'bA-aUi.  ad. 

In  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 

ADVkRSABLE,  Jd-v4r'fil-bl.  a. 

Contrary  to. 

Adversary,  id'vir-ft-ri.  f. 

An  opponent,  antagoniA,  enemy. 

Adversative,  id-v4r'fi^t!v.  a. 

A  word  which  makes  fomc  oppofition  or 
variety. 

Adverse,  id'virfe.  a* 


Aaiof  withcoAtrarydirediMi}  ethmutoof, 
•fniAive,  oppofed  to projberous. 

Adversity,  Sd-ver'f6-t4.  f. 

Aiiidion,  calamity;  the  caufcof  our  forrow, 
misfortune;  the  iiate  of  unhappinefs,  mifery. 

Adversely,  Sd'v4rf-14.  a. 

Oppofitcly,  unfortunately. 

To  Adveet,  id-virt',  v.  n. 

To  attend  to,  to  rceard,  to  obfcrve. 

Advertence,  ad-vcr't^j>fc.  f. 

Attention  to,  regard  to. 

Advertency,  M-v4r'tSn-ft,  f. 

The  fame  with  advertence.    * 

To  Advertise,  id-v4r-tize'  v.  a« 

To  inform  another,  to  give  intelliTgcocc ;  to 
give  notice  of  any  thing  in  public  printa. 

Advertise-  f  Sd-v4r'tiz-ment.    1 
ment,        ^^  3d-v4r-tlze'm4nt.  / 

f.  Intelligence,  information ;  notice  of  any 
thing  publifhcd  in  a  paper  of  intelligence. 

As  nouns  ending  in  ntetit  always  follow  the 
accentuation  of  the  verbs  from  wbich  they 
are  formed,  we  frequently  hear  advrrtifr" 
mCHt  taxed  with  the  groflTell  irregularity  for 
having  the  accent  on  a  different  fyllablefrona 
adveriije.  The  origin  of  thia  irregularity 
feems  to  have  arifcn  from  a  change  wiuca 
has  taken  place  in  the  proniMioiaiion  of  the 
verb  fince  the  noun  has  been. formed  :  ad* 
vertift  and  chaftife  were,  in  Shakefpeare's 
time,  both  .accented  on  the  penultimate,  and 
therefore  advertlfenteia  and  chaftifimeat  wcro 
formed  regularly  from  them. 

"  Wherein  he  did  the  King  his  lord  advtrtifis.*' 

HiH.  VIIK 

**  My  grief  cries  louder  than  adjierttfeaujU." 

Much  Ado,  ScjC. 

*•  Oh,  then  how  quickly  fhould  this  arm  of 
•*  mine, 

*«  Now  pris'ner  to  the  palfy,  chaftife  thee." 

RlCHAftD    II. 

*<  And  cbafiifemiut    doth   therefore  hide   iu 
»*  head."  Tui..  Ci&aAR. 

But  fince  that  time  the  vcros  adverfifi  ^nd 
cbajiife  have  fallen  into  an  analogy  more 
agreeable  to  verbs  of  the  fame  form— for  the 
verbs  to  fromije^  praBife^  franch'fct  m:rt\fe^ 
and  divertife,  are  the  only  words  where 
the  termination  i/e  has  not  the  accent  either 
primary  or  fecondary  ;  and  if  an  alteration 
muft  be  made  to  reconcile  the  pronunciatioa 
of  the  fimple  with  that  of  the  compound, 
we  fhould  find  it  much  cafier  to  change  ad^ 
vertifement  and  cbdjiifement  into  advert tfcmsmt 
and  chajVtfement^  than  advtrtifc  and  cbaftift 
into  adv/rtife  znd  cbdfHfe^  but  the  irregula- 
rity feenu  too  inveterate  to  admit  pi  any  alr> 
teralion. 

Ad.vertiser>  5d*v4r-tl'zftr.  f. 

He  that  gives  intelli^ncc  or  informatierv ; 
the  paper  in  which  aavertifements  are  pub* 
lilhed. 

Advertising,  Jd-vir-tl'zlng.  a. 

Adivc  in  giving  intelligence,  monitory. 

To  Advesperate,  4d-v4s'p4-rite. 

V.  n.     To  draw  towards  evening. 

Advice,  dd-vlfc'.  f.  (499). 

Counfel,  inflrudion,  notice  ;  intelligence.^ 

Advice-boat,  dd-vlfe'bdte.  l.    ' 

A  veffel  employed  to  bring  intelligence. 

Advisbable,  3d-vi'zi-bl.  a. 

'  Prudent,  fit  to  beadviffcd. 

Adviseable^ess,  Sd-vl'zl-bl-nifs, 

f.     The  quality  of  being  advifeable. 

To  Advise,  Id-vize'.  v.  a.  (437).    . 

To  counfel ;  to  inforn»,to  make  acquainted* 

To  Advise,  Id-vlze'.  v.n.  (499). 

To  confult,  as,  he  advifed  with  his  compa* 
nions ;  to-  confider,  to  deliberate. 

Advised^ 


ADV 


AFF 


AF^F 


—  n6,  nAvCf  nAr,  n6t ;  —  tibc,  tib,  bill ; — dil ;  —  pidnd ; — /*iii,  thIs. 


Advisid,  id*vI'zd(L  part.  a. 

AdiDf  wtb  deliberation  and  dcfign,  pru- 
dent, wife;  perfonned  with  dclibcratiofi, 
adcd  with  deli|p. 

Advisedly,  3d-vi'z4d-l4.  ad.  (364). 

Deliberately,  purpofcly,  by  defign,  pro* 
dcotly. 

Advisedhess^  Sd-vi'z4d-n4fe,  (3165) 

f.  Deliberation,  cool  and  prudent  proccdurc*^ 

Advisement,  id-vlzc'm4nt.  f. 

Counfcl,  information;  prudence,  ctrcum* 
fpc^on. 

Adviser,  15-vl'zfir.  f* 

The  perfon  that  advifes,  a  counfellor. 

Adulation,  id-jii-lii^ihAiu  f. 

Flattery,  high  compliment. 

Adulator,  id-jA'li-tdr.  f.  (521).. 

A  flatterer. 

Adulatory,  id'jA-li-tfir'r4.  a* 

Flattering* 

Adult,  |.d^lt^  a. 

Grown  (|p ;  paft  the  age  of  iafancy. 

Adult, lUdE&lt'.  f. 

a  perfoo  above  the  age  of  iftfancy,  or  grown 
to  fome  degree  of  ftre ngth. 

Adultness,  l-dAlrni(s.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  aduk. 

To  Adulter,  d-dil'tdr,  v.  a. 

To  commit  adultery  with  another. 

Adulterant,  t-d&I'tir-int.  f. 

The  perfon  or  thing  which  adulterates. 

To  Adulterate,  4-dil't4r-ite,  v.  a. 

To  commit  adultery;  to  corrupt  by  (bme 
foreign  admixture. 

Adulterate,  4-dfil't4r-ite.  a. 

Tainted  with  the  guilt  of  adultery;  cor- 
mpted  with  fome  K>reign  admixture. 

Adulteraten£Ss>     i^diVthT-hte- 
nib.  r. 
The  quality  or  Rate  of  being  adulterate. 

Adulteration,  4-ddl-t4r-lt'(hdn.  f. 

The  aA  of  corrupting  by  foreign  mixtocc ; 
the  Rate  of  being  contaminated. 

Adulterer,  LdfiPtSr-4r.  f. 

The  perfon  guiltv  of  adultery. 

Adult&aess,  a-ddl'ter-efs.  f.. 
A  woman  that  comaiiu  adnlury. 

Adulterine,.  l-dAl'tir-ioe.  r.^149). 

A  child  bom  of  an  adultcrcft. 

Adulterous,  d-dfil't4r-ds.  a. . 

Guihyof  adultery. 

Adultery,  i-dfiHtJr-4.  f. 

The  ad  of  violating  the  bed  of  a  married 
perfon. 

Adumbrant,  id-Am^brSnt,  a. 

That  which  givet  a  flight  refcmblance. 

To  Adumbrate,  Id-dm'brate.  v.  a. 

To  (hadow  out,  to  give  a  flight  likenefi,  to 
exhibit  a  faint  refeinblance. 

Adumbration,  id-Am-br&'ihAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  giving  a  flight  and  imperfed  re- 
prefcntation ;  a  faint  (ketch. 

Adunation,  id'A-nii'fhiin.  f. 

The  Rate  of  being  united,  union* 

Advncity,  l-dAn'f(&-td.  f. 

Crookedoefi,  hookedneft. 

AdunQI^e,  d-ddnk'.  a« 

Crooked. 

Advocacy>  Wv4-kd-fA.  f. 

Vindication,  defence,  apology. 

Advocate,  id'v6-kke.  f. 

He  thft  pjf  adt  the  caufe  of  another  in  a  court 
of  judicature ;  he  that  pleads  any  caufe,  in 
wfaatrver  mtnDcri  at  a  coBtrovcniR  or  vio* 
fdctXQU 


Advocation,  4d-vA-klt'(hAn.  f. 

The  office  of  pleading,  plea,  apology. 

Advolation,  Id-vA-li'lhin.  f. 

The  ad  of  ilying  to  fomething. 

Advolution,  id-v6-lii'lh6n.  f. 

The  ad  of  rolling  to  fomethina;. 

AbvouTRY,  id-vdd'tri.  u 

Adultery. 

Advowe,  3d-vAA-i'.  f.         > 

He  that  haa  the  right  of  advowfon. 

Advowson,  ^-vdd'zdn.  f. 

A  right  to  prcient  to  a  benefice.. 

To  Adure,  d-ddre'.  v.  o. 

To  burn  up. 

Adust,  4-d4ft'.  a. 

Burnt  up,  fcorched ;.  it  is  generally  now  ap» 
plied  to  the  humours  of  the  body. 

Adusted,  i-dAft'id.  a. 

Burnt,  dried  witb  fire. 

Adustible,  d-dds'ti-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  he  adufted,  9r  burnt  up. 

Adustion,  i-d&s'tft&n.  f. 

The  ad  of  burning  up,  or  drying. 

^G  YPTiACUM,  4-)q>-tl'a-clm.  (460) 

C  An  ointment  conuibng  of  honey,  verdi- 
gris, and  vinegar. 

Aerial,  &-^'ri-^.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  air,  as  confifting-  of  it  t  in- 
habitinff  the  air ;  placed  in  the  air ;  high, 
elevated  in  fituation. 

A&rie,  4'ri.  f. 

A  neft  of  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey. 

ABR0L06Y,  a-4r-41'l4-ji.  f. 

The  dodrine  of  the  air. 

Aeromancy,  Jt'ir-d^m&n-Ci.f.(5i9} 

The  art  of  divining  by  tht  air. 

Aerometry,  ii^T'6m-mi-txi.  (518) 

f.     The  art  of  mcafuring  the  air. 

Aeroscopy,  a-ir-6s'ki-pi.  f.  (518). 

The  obfervation  of  the  tf^r. 

.Sthiops-mineral,      i'thi-dps- 
raln'ni-r3!.  f. 

A  medici«e  fo  called,  from  its  dark  colour, 
made  of  quickfilver  and  fulphur,  grottai^  to- 
gether in  a  marble  mortar. 

mTITES,  4-ti'tiz.  f. 
Eagle-Rone. 

Afar,  i-flr'.  a. 

At  a  great  diftancc ;  tq  a  great  diftance. 

Afbard,  d-fird'.  participial  a. 

Frightened,  terrified,  afraid. 

Afer,  i'fcr.  f. 
The  fouth-wefl  wind. 

Affability,  4f.f4-bil'14-t4.  f. 

Eafinefs  of  manners ;  courteoufuefs,  civility, 
condefccnfion. 

Affable,  af  f4-bl.  a. 

Eafy  of  manners,  courteous,  complaifant. 

Affableness,  if  fl-bl-n4fs'.  f. 

Courtcfy,  affability. 

Affably,  if  f4-blA.  ad. 

Courteoufly,  civilly. 

Affabrous,  iirflt-brAs.  a. 

Skilfully  made,  complete. 

Affair,  if-fW.  f. 

Bufioefs,  fomethinff  to  be  managed  or  tranf«  - 
adcd. 

To  Affear,  4f-ftre'.  v.  n. 

To  confirm,  to  eftabliOi. 

Affect,  Jf-fiSkt'.  f. 

A£Fedion,  paffion,  fenfatioo. 

To  Affect,  4f-fikt'.  v.  a. 

To  ad  upon,  to  produce  effeds  in  any  other 
thing :    to  move  the  paflions ;  to  aim  at,  to 
afpire  to;  to  be  fond  of,  to  be  pleafcd  with, 
M 


to  love;  to  pradife  the  anpcaraoce  of  any 
thin^,  with  fome  degree  of  hvjpocrify ;  to  imi- 
tate in  an  unnatural  and  conftrainca  manner. 

Affectation,  if-ftk-ti'lhdn.  f. 

The  ad  of  making  an  artificial  appcarai^ce, 
aukward  imitation. 

Affected,  af-ftk'tid.  participial  a. 

Moved,  touched  with  affcdion ;  iludicd 
with  over-much  care ;  in  a  oerfonal  fonfe, 
full  of  affedatioD,  as,  an  affcded  lady. 

Affectedly,  if-flt't4d-14.  ad. 

In  an  aifeded  manner,  hypocritically. 

Affectedness,  4f.ftk't4d-n4fs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  afl^edod. 

Affection,  ii-^ak'ttiiin.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  affcdcd  by  any  caufe,  or 
agent ;  paOion  of  any  kind  ;  love,  kindoefs, 
good-will  to  fome  perfon. 

Aj^fectionate,  if-ftk'(hdn-Stc.  a. 

Fullof  aflfedion,  warm,  zealous ;  fond«  tender. 

Affectionately,  4f-fik'fb4n-ite. 
It.  ad. 

Fondly,  tenderly. 

Affectionatbnbss,  hf'&k'ikitt'- 
ite-n^fs.  f. 

poadneis,  tendemefs,  gpod-wilL 

Affectioned,  ^f-t«k'fhdB-Dld.  a. 

AfFedcd,  conceited;  inclined,  mentally  dif- 
pofed. 

Affbctiously,  if-ak'ttkiSAL  ad. 

In  an  affediog  manner. 

Affective,  if-flk'tlv.  a. 

That  which  aH«da,  which  Rrongly  touched. 
AFFBCTUOSITY,df-flk-tftm-d6'fi-ti 
f.     Paffioaatcnefa. 

Affrctuous,  tf-f|k'tihi!^-&iv  a« 

Full  of  paflibn. 

To  Affbrb,  if-fAre^  v.  a^ 

A  law  term,  figuifyinguo  confirm. 

Affiance,  if-fVinfe.  f. 

A  marriage  ooatrad ;  truft  in  geocra^,  coofi* 
dcnce ;  trvft  in  the  divide  promifcaaad  pro* 
tcdios. 

To  Affiawce,  if-fi'^e.  v.  a. 

To  betroth,  to  bind  any  one  by  promife  (o 
mafriage;  to  give  confidence. 
Affiancer,  if-fi'in-fAr.  f. 
He  that  makes  a  contnid  of  maiHige  be- 
tween two  parties. 

Affidation,  4f-fi-di'ihAn.    1 
Affidaturb,  if-ft'di-tfliAxe.  J 
Mutual  contrad,  mutual  oeth  of  fidelity^ 

Affidavit,  if.fi-dA'vtt.  f. 

A  declaration  upon  oath. 

Affibd,  If-fi'id.  participial  a. 

Joined  by  contrad,  affianced. 

Affiliation,  If-rtWi-i'fbflti.  f. 

Adoption. 

Af  FIN  ACE,  Jf'fi-nije.  f.  (90). 

The  ad  of  refining  metals  by  the  cupeH 

Affined,  df-fl'nSd.  a. 

Related  to  another. 

Affinity,  if-f!o'ni-ti.  f. 

Relation  by  marriage ;  relation  tO|  connet- 
tion  with. 

To  Affirm,  4f-fSnn':  v.  n. 

To  declare,  to  a0ert  confidently,  oppofed  to 
the  word  deny. 

Affirm,  if-flrm'.  v.  a. 

To  ratify  or  approve  a  foi'mer  lawj  or  judge* 
ment. 

Afpirmable,  Sfxflr'mft-bl.  a. 

That  ivhich  may  be  affirmed. 

Affirmance,  if-fir'mdnfe.  f: 
Coufirmatioo,  oppoied-to  repeal. 

Affirmant; 


C 


AFF 


AFT 


AGO 
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AtfiRmakt,  Jf-fSr'mint.  f. 

The  perfon  that  affirms. 

Affirmation,  if-fSr-mi'(hfln.  f. 

The  a^  of  affirming  or  declaring,  oppofcd 
to  negation ;  the  pofition  affirmed ;  confir- 
mation, oppofed  to  repeal. 

Affirmative, if-fir'mJ-tlv.  (ijS), 

a.  That  which  affirms,  oppofed  to  negative  ; 
that  which  can  or  may  be  affirmed. 

Affirmatively,  4f-ftr'jni-itv-14, 

ad;     On  the  pofitive  fide,  not  aegattrely. 

Affirmer,  4f-fer'm4r.  f. 

The  peribo  that  affirms. 

To  Affix,  4f-flks'.  v.  a. 

To  unite  to  the  end,  to  fubjoiti* 

Arrix,  affiles,  f. 

A  particle  united  to  the  end  of  9  word. 

Affixion,  Jf-flk'ftiftn.  f. 

*  The  z&  of  affix  in? ;  the  ilate  of  being  affixed. 
Afflation,  it-fli'ihfln.  f. 

A€t  of  breathin?  upon  any  tiring. 

Afflatus,  4^•fla't&s.  f. 

Communication  of  the  power  of  prophecy. 

To  Afflict,  af-flikt'.  v.  a. 

To  put  to  pain,  to  grieve,  to  torment. 

Afflictedness,  4f-fllk't&l-ftlfs,  f, 

Sorrowfulnefs,  crief. 

AFtrticTER,  If-flik'tfir.  f. 

The  perfon  that  afi[li(^. 

Affliction,  4f.flik'(hftn.  f. 

The  canfe  of  pain  or  forrow,  calamity ;  the 
iUteof  forrowfulnefs,  mifery. 

Afflictive,  If-fllk'tiv.  a.  (158)- 

FsHnfuI,  tormenting. 

Affluence,  4f' flA-Jnfe.  f. 

The  aA  of  flowpg  to  any  place,  concOttrCc ; 
exuberance  of  riches,  plenty. 
Af FLUENCY,  Jf  fli-4n-fi.  C 
The  fame  with  affluence. 

Affluent,  Jf  fli-int,  a* 

Flowing  10  any  part ;  abundant,  cxnbcrtnt, 

•  wealthy. 

Affluentness,  Sf  fli-lnt-nifs.  L 

The  quality  of  being  affluent. 

Afflux,  If'flAks.  f. 

Hie  aft  of  flowing  to  fome  place,  afBuMce ; 
that  which  flows  to  any  place. 

Affluxion,  if-flAk'fhdn.  f. 

The  aft  of  flowing  to  a  Barticular  phcr;  that 
•  which  flows  from  one  place  10  another. 

To  Afjpord,  4f-fArd' .  v.  a. 

To  yield  or  produce ;  to  grant,  or  ««nfer 
any  thing ;  to  be  able  to  fell;  to  be  able  to 
bear  expences. 

ToAffobest,  af-(3r'r4ft.  v.  a.  (109) 

(168).  To  turn  ground  into  foreft. 

ToAFTRANCHiSB,4f-fr5n'tfliiz.v.a, 

(140);  To  make  free. 

To  Affray,  if-fri'.  v.  a* 

To  .fright,  to  terrify. 

Affray,  Sf-fri'.fl 

A  tumultuous  alTault  of  one  or  more  perfons 
upon  others. 

Af  FRICTION,  if-frlk'ftidn.  f. 

The  aft  of  rubbing  one  thing  upon  another. 

To  Affright,  af-frlte\  v.  a. 

To  affeft  with  fear,  to  terrify. 

Affright,  if-frlte'.  f. 

Terror,  fear. 

AFFRiGHTFUL,  If-frltc'fAl.  a. 

Full  of  aflPright  or  terror,  terrible. 

Affrightment,  Sf-frite'mint.  f. 

The  imprcifion  of  fear,  terror  ;  the  date  of 
fearfdlnefs. 

To  Affront,  4f-&ant'.  v.  a. 


To  meet  face  to  fice,  to  encounter ;  to  pro* 
yoke  by  an  open  infult,  to-offend  avo%vtaly. 

Affront,  if-frflnt'.  f. 

Infult  ofFer^  to  the  face;  outrage,  aft  of 
contempt. 

Affronter,  3f-fr5n'tflr.  f. 

The  perfon  that  aS'ronu. 

Affronting,  if-fr4n'tW.  part.  a. 

That  which  haixhcouality  of  aflrontipg. 

To  Aff^se,  If.fAze'.  v.  a. 

To  pour  one  thinz  upon  another. 

Affusion,  if-ft'zhdn.  L 

The  aft  of  affufing. 

To  Affy,  df-fl^.  V.  a. 

To  betroth  in  order  to  marriage. 

To  Affy,  if-rt'.  V.  n. 

To  put^onfidence  in,  to  put  truft  im. 

Afield,  i-f44ld'.  ad.  (27s). 

To  the  field.      " 

Aflat,  1-fllt'.  ad. 

Levd  with  the  ground. 

Afloat,  i-fl6te^  ad. 

Floating. 

Afoot,  i-fllt'.  ad.  (307). 

On  foot,  not  on  horCeback  i  in  aftiMi,  at,  a 
dcHgn  is  afoot. 

Afore,  i-f5rc'.  prep. 

fiefone,  nearer  in  f>lace  to  any  thing ;  foaner 
i«  time. 

Afore,  i-fSre'.  ad. 

In  time-foreeone  or  paft ;  firft  in  the  way ; 
an  fsont,  in  the  fore  part. 

Aforegoing,  1-firc'gA-lng.  part.  a. 

Going  before. 

Aforehand,  i-f&re^hlnd.  ad. 

By  a  previous  provifion;  provided,  pre- 
pared, previoufly  fitted. 

Aforementioned,     l-fire'min'- 
(h&nd.  a. 

Mentioned  before. 

Aforenamed,  i-f5rc'ni'm4d.  a. 

Named  before. 

Aforesaid,  d-f6re'(&de.  a. 

Said  before. 

Aforetime,  S-f&re'time.  ad« 

In  time  paft. 

Afraid,  4-fride'.  participial  a« 

Struck  with  fear,  terrincd,  fearfuL 

Afresh,  1-frifh'.  ad. 

Anew,  again. 

Afront,  i-frflnt'.  ad. 

In  front,  in  direft  oppofition. 

After,  if'tir.  prep. 

Following  in  palace ;  in  purfnit  of;  behind  ; 
pofterior  in  time ;  according  to ;  in  imita- 
tion of. 

After,  if'tir.  ad. 

In  fuccecding  time ;  following  another. 

Afterages,  iftlr-i'jcz.  f. 

Succeeding  times,  pofterity. 

Afterall,  Jf'ter-ill'.  ad. 

At  lail,  in  finC)  in  concluAon. 

Afterbirth,  5f't4r-b4rti&.  C 

The  fecundine. 

Afterclap,  if'tir-kldp.  f. 

Unexpefted  event  happening  after  an  affaix 
is  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  end. 

Aftercost,  Iftir-kM.  f. 

The  expence  incurred  after  the  original  plan 
is  executed.  , 

Aftercrop,  if'tJr-krop.  f. 

Second  harveft 

Aftergame,  3f't4r-gime.  f. 

Methods  taken  after  the  &ft  turn  of  a^ixt. 


Aftermath,  ITtir-mS/A.  f. 

Second  crop  of  erafs  mown  in  autums* 

Afternoon,  afttr-ni&n'.  f. 

The  time  from  the  meridiaq  to  the  cveoinf. 

Afterpains,  if'tir-piiicz.  f. 

Paint  after  births. 

Aftertaste,  dftir-tifte.  f. 

Tafte  remaining  upon  the  tongue  after  the 
draught. 

Afterthought,  If'tir-^iSwt.  f. 

Refleftions  after  the  aft,  expedients  formed  • 
too  late. 

ApTsa'DiMEs,  Iftir-timez.  f. 

Succeeding  times. 

Afterward,  df  tir-w4rd.  ad. 

In  fucceeding  time. 

Afterwit,  af  tir-wlt.  f. 
Contrivance  of  expedienu  after  the  occafioa 
of  vfing  them  is  paft. 

Again,  4-g4n'.  ad.  (206). 

a  fecond  time,  once  more ;  back,  in  reftitn- 
tion ; 'befides,  in  any  other  time  <it  place  $ 
twice  as  much,  marking  the  fame  quantity 
oitce  repeated ;  again  and  again,  with  f  re* 
quent  repetition. 

Against,  A-g&ift'.  prq).  (206.) 

Contrary,  oppofue*  in  general;  with  con- 
trary anotion  or  tendency,  ufed  of  material 
aftion  ;  oppofite  to,  in  place ;  in  cxpeftft- 
tionof. 

Agape,  l-gJpc'.  ad.  (75). 

Staring  with  eagernefs. 

Agarick,  Ig'J^rik.  f. 

a  drug  of  ufe  in  phyfic,  and  the  dying  trade* 

Agast,  i-gift'.  a. 

Anuze. 

Agate,  Sg'it.  T. 

A  precious  ftone  of  the  loweft  dalt* 
Agatv,  4g'i-ti.  a. 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  agate. 

To  Agaze,  3-gize'.  v.  a. 

To  (Irike  with  amazemenU 

Age,  ije.f. 

Any  period  of  time  attributed  to  fomethia^ 
as  tne  whole,  or  part  of  it^  duration ;  a  fuc« 
ceflion  or  generation  of  men;  the  time  ia 
which  any  particnlar  man,  or  race  of  meo 
lived;  as,  the  age  of  heroes  ;  the  fpace  of  jl 
hundred  years ;  the  latter '  part  of  life,  o]4 
age ;  in  law,  in  a  man  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  ia  the  full  age,  a  woman  at  twenty-oae 
IS  able  to  alienate  her  lands. 

Aged,  i'fld.  a.  (363). 

Old,  ftricken  iu  vears. 

Agedly,  i'jW-14.  ad. 

After  the  manner  of  an  aged  perfo^i. 

Ag?n,  4-gJn'.  ad.  (2d5). 

.  Again,  in  return. 

Agency,  i'j4n-f4.  f. 

The  quality  of  afting,  the  ftate  of  being  ia 
aftion  ;  bufinefs  perloraaed  by  an  agent. 

Agent,  i'jint.  a. 

Afting  upon,  aftive. 

Agent,  4'j4nt.  f. 

A  fubftitute,  a  deputy,  a  faftor  ;  that  whicli 
has  the  power  of  operating. 

Aggeneration,  Jg-jin-ni-ri'fhfln. 

f.    The  (late  of  growing  to  another  body. 

To  Aggerate,  ig'j4-rite.  v.  a. 

To  heap  up. 

To  Ag6lomerat£,  Sg-gl6m'int- 
rite.  V.  a. 

To  gather  up  in  a  balli  as  thread. 

Aggxutinants,  ag-el6't4-nJnts.  f. 

Thofe  medicines  which  have  the  power  of 
uniting  parts  together. 

To 


AGI 


AGR 


AIR 


•  ti6,  m4ve>  nir,  n6t  —  tibe,  tftb,  bill ;  —  ill  j  ~  pAftnd ;  —  /Ain,  this. 


To  Agglutinate,  ig-glA't4-nite/ 

V.  n.   To  unite  one  part  to  ioochcr.   . 

Agglutination,  5g-gl6-t6-ni'(bfln 

f.    Union,  cohedon. 

AGGiUTiNAnvE,dg-gl&'ii-ni-tjv. 

a.  That  which  ha*  the  power  of  procuring 
igglutination. 

To  Aggrandize,  ag^grsin*dlze.  v.  ^. 

(«59)-  To  make  great,  to  enlarge,  to  exalt. 

Aggrandizement,     ^'grdn-dtze- 
mint.  f.  ' 

The  ftate  of  betog  aegradized. 

Aggrandizer,  ag'grin-dlze-Ar.  f. 

The  pcrfon  that  makes  another  great. 

To  Aggravate,  Sg'gri-vite.  V.  su 

(91).  To  make  heavy,  m  a  metaphorical 
tenCe,  as,  to  aggravate  an  accu Cation ;  to  make 
any  thing  worle. 

Aggravation,  ig-grS-vi'fliAn.  f. 

The  aa  of  aggravating;  the  circumftmicet 
which  heighten  guilt  or  calamity. 

Aggregate,  ae'eri-g4te.  a.  {91). 

Prameil  by  the  coTlmion  of  particular  parts 
into  one  mafs. 

Aggregate,  Hg'^-g&te.  L 

The  refult  of  the  conjun^ton  of  many  ptrtU 
cnlara. 

To  Aggregate,  Se'gri-gite.  v.  a. 

•  To  colled  together,  to-neap  many  particular* 
into  one  mals. 

Aggregation,  2g-gri-g&'(hdn.  f. 

The  ad  of  colledine  many  particulars  into 
one  whole ;  the  whole  compofed  by  the  col- 
le&ioa  of  many  particulars ;  (Ute  of  being 
coUeaed. 

To  Aggress,  lip-grifs'.  v.  n*. 

To  commit  the  firft  aS  of  violence. 

Aggression,  ig-gr£(h'&n.  f. 

Commencement  of  a  quarrel  by  fbme  ad  of 
iniquity. 

Aggressor,  Jg-gr&'sir.  f. 

The  alTaultcr  or  invader,  oppofed  to-  the  de- 
feiuiant. 

Aggrievance,  ig-gr4'vlnfe.  f. 

Injury,  wrong. 

To  Aggrieved  ig-gr4ye'.  v.  a. 

To  give  forrow,  to  vex ;  to  impofe,  to  Irart 
in  one's  right. 

To  Aggroup,  Ag-griftp'.  V.  a* 

To  bring  together  into  one  hgure. 

Aghast,  a-g3ft'.  a* 

Strucll  with  horror, as  at  the  figlit  of  t  fpedre. 

Ac  CLE,  ij.'il.  a.  (140}. 

Nimble,  ready,  adive. 

Agilekess,  Ij/il-nifs.  H 

Niroblenefii,  quicknefs,  adivity.. 

Agility,  i-jil'4-ti.  f. 

Kimblenefs,auicknefs,  adivity.. 

To  Agist,  i-ilft'.  v.  a. 

To  take  in  and  feed  the  cattle  of  ftrangera-  in 
the  king^s  foreft,  and  to  gather  the  money. 

Agistment,  ij4ft'm4nt.  f^ 

CompofiUon,  or  mean  rate. 

Agitable,  ij'i-ti-bl.  f. 

That  which  may  be  put  in  motion.. 

To  Agitate,  ij^i-tite.  v.  a.  (or). 

To  Mt  tn  motion ;  to  aduate,  to  move  ;  to 
•ffea.wiih  perturbation;  to  bandy,  to  dif*> 
cufs,  to<ontroYert. 

Agitation,  Jj-4-ti'flidn.  f. 

The  ad  of  moving  any  thing ;  the  ftate  ot 
hdokg  moved ;  diicttffiony  controverfial  exa- 
wimatt^tt  I  perturbation,  difturbance  of  the 
tboaghu;   deliberation,  the  Aitc  of  being 

i^iTAT»jJr&-ti-tAr«  f« 


He  who  manages  affairs. 

Aglet,  ig'let.  f. 

a  tag  of  a  point  carved  into  fome  reprefen- 
tation  of  an  animaj ;  the  pendants  at  the  ends 
of  the  chieves  of  flowers. 

Agminal,  ag'mi-nll.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  troop. 

Agnail,  Jg'-nale.  f. 

a  whitlow. 

Agnation,  ^-n&'(hdn.  f. 

Deficent  from  the  (ame  father,  in  a  dired 
male  line. 

Agnition,  3g-nT(h'dn.  L 

Acknowledgment. 

To  Agnize,  lg-nize^  v.  a* 

To  acknowledge ;  to  own. 

Agnomination,   Ag-nftm-ini-na'- 

AJluibn  oCone  word  to  another. 

Agnus  Castus,  Ig'ods-cSs't&s.  f. 

The  chafte  tree*^ 

AGO,4-g4^  ad. 

Paft;  at,  long  agot;  that  is,  long  time  haa 
paft  fince. 

Agog,  S-gig'.  ad. 

Tu  a  fbite  of  defire. 

Agoing,  i-g6'fng.  a. 

In  adion. 

Agone,  i-g^n^  ad. 

Ago,  paft. 

Agonism,  ig'i-n!zm.  f. 

Contention  for  a  prize. 
AOORISTES,.  ^-6-Qls'tiz.  f. 

A  prize-fiditer,  one  thal^contends  at  a  public 
folemnity  Tor  a  prize.  * 

To  Agonize,  ig^A-nlzc.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  exceffive  pain. 

Agony,  4g'4-nA.  f. 

The  pangaof  deatb;  any  violent  pain,  of 
body  or  mind. 

AaooD,  i-g4d'.  ad. 

lo-eamcft. 

To  Aorajcr,  4-grifc'.  v.  a^ 

To  grant  favours  to. 

Agrarian,  a-gri'r4-in.  a.- 

Relating  to  fields  or  grounds. 

To  Agreasb,  t-grcze'.  z. 

To  daub,  to  greafe.    "^ 

To  AoitEE,  J-gcA4^  V.  n. 

To  be  in  concord ;  to  yield  to  j  to  tMtt 
terms  by  ftipulation ;  to  (ettle  a  price  be* 
tween  buyer  and  (cller ;  to  be  of  the  fiime 
mind  or  opinion ;  to  fuit  witlk 

Agreeable,  ^-grii'^-bl.  a. 

Suitable  to,  confiftoot  with  ;  pleating. 
AGJtEEABLENESS,i-gri4'i-bl.nefs.f. 
Confiftency  with,,  fuitablcneii  to ;  the  qua-.- 
Hty  of  pleafing. 

Agreea'Bly,  i-grifr'i^blA.  ad. 

Conliftcntly  with,  ma  manner  fnttablcto. 

Agreed,  i-grilid'.  participial  a. 

Settled  by  confent. 

Agreeingness,  i-grWing-nifs.  f. 

Confiftence,  fartableneS. 

Agreement,  i-gtil^mlnt.  f. 

Concord  ;  refemblance  of  one  thing  to  ano* 
ther;  compad,  bargain. 

AoRicuLTU/tE,  ag'ri-cAl-tch&te.  f. 

(46a).  Tillago^  huft>andry. 

Agrimony,  ifi'r&.mAti-ni.  f. 

The  Btme  of  a  plant. 

Aground,  i-2^iflnd^  ad.  (313^)* 

Stranded,  hindered  by  the  around  from 
pafogiarthcri  hindered  in  ue  piogcis  of. 
•ffain* 

Ma 


Ague,  i'gAc.  f.  (335).^ 

An  intermitting  fever,  with  cold  fit*  fuc* 
ceeded  by  hot. 

Agued,  a'gi-ld.  a. 

Struck  with  an  azue,  (hivering. 

AcuE-FiT,  i'gae-fit.  f. 

The  paroxyfm  of  the  ague. 

Ague-tree,  a'gAe-triA.  f. 

Saflfafras. 

Aguish,  4'gA4fh.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  an  ague. 

Aguishness,  a'gii-ffti-nefs.  f. 
The  quality  of  referobling  an  ague. 

Ah,  L  interjedion. 

A  word  noting  fometimes  diflike  and  cen* 
fure ;  moft  frequently,  compailion  and  coro* 
plaint. 

Aha',  Aha',  i-h4'.  intcrjcaion. 

A  word  intimating  triumph  and  contcmjiit* 

Ahead,  S-hed'.  ad. 

Further  onward*  than -another* 

Ahight,  i-hlte'.  ad. 

'  Aloft,  on  hiffh. 

To  Aid,  idc.  v.  a. 

To  heln,  to  fttpport,4o  (uccoar.- 
AiD,  aoe.  f. 

Help,  Xupport ;  in  law,  a  fubfidy# 

AiDANCE,  4de'inf€.  r. 

Help,  fupport. 

Aidant,  lide'lnt.  a*. 

Helping,  helpful. 

Aider,  ide'Ar.  f.. 

A  helper,  an  ally. 

Aidle8s>  kde^Mk.  Zi 

Helplefs,  unfupported. 

To  Ail,  ilc.  v.  a. 

To  pain,  to  trouble,  to  give  pai«t.to  cffcd^ 
in  anv  manaer.- 

Ail,  ale.  f. 

A  difeale. 

Ailment,  Ue'm^nt.  f. 

Pain,  difeafe. 

Ailing,  l^le'tng.  participial  a. 
Sickly. 

To  Aim,  krae.  v.  a. 

To  endeavour  to  ftrike  with  a  miffive  wea» 
pon-,  to  point  the  view,  or  dired  the  ftepa*  , 
towaids  any  thing,  to  endeavour  t»  reach  or* 
obtain ;  to  guefs. 

Aim,  Stne.  f. 

The  idiredioitof  a  miffile  weapon ;  the  point* 
to  which  the  thing  thrown  udireded;  aa 
intention,  a  defigiii  the  objeftof-addignr-- 
oonjedure,  guefs* 

Air,  &re.  f. 

The  element  encompaffiiigihr  earth ;  r  gen*  ^ 
tie- gale  rmufic,   whether  light  or  lenous; 
the  mien,  or  manner,  of  the  perfon ;  an  af» 
feded  or  laboured  manner  or*  gcftiwe  ;  ap— 
paarance. 

To  Air,  ire.  v»  a. 

Toexpofe  to  the  air;  to  take  the  air;  tQ 
wann  Dy  the  fire. 

AiRBLADDER,  l^re'Uld^lflr.  r*. 

A  bUdder  filled  wiOi  air. 

AiRBuiLT,  ^re'blit.  a» 

Built  in  the  air. 

AiR-DRAWN,4Lre'drSwn.  a^. 

Painted  in  air. 

AiRER,  irc'dr.  f. 

He  that  expofes  to  the  air.  ■ 

Airhole,  &re'h&Ie.  f* 

A  hole  to  admit  air. 

Airiness,  ire'i-ncfs.  f. 

Expoforc  to  the  air ;  liglHac&i  ^sety^  levity. 

Airing^ 


ALC 


ALE 


ALt 


AmiNG,  ire'ing.  f 

*  A  fho^t  jaunt. 

Airless  are'lefs,  a. 

Without  communication  with  the  free  tir. 

AiRLiNG,  Jnre'ling.  f. 

A  young  gay  pefd'on. 

AiRP4JMP,  ire'pAmp.  f. 

A  machine  by  whoft  mean*  the  air  is  cx- 
hauflcd  out  of  proper  vclTcU. 

AiRSHAFT,  ire'ftiaft.  f. 

A  paflfage  for  the  air  into  mine*. 

Airy,  are'4.  a. 

Compofcd  of  air;  relating  to  the  air;  high 
in  air ;  light  as  air,  unfubilantial ;  without 
jreality,  vain,  trifling ;  gay,  fprightly,  full  of 
.mirth,  lively,  liaht  of  heart. 

Aisle,  lie.  f.  (207). 

The  walk  in  a  churco. 

Ait,  4te.  f. 

A  fmall  ifland  in  a  rirer. 

To  Ake,  ike.  V.  n.  (355), 

To  feel  a  lading  pain. 

Akin,  4-kin'.  a. 

Related  to,  allied  to  by  blood. 

Alabaster,  il'i-baf-tftr.  f. 

A  kind  of  foft  marble,  eafier  to  cut,,  and  le($ 
durable,  than  the  other  kinds. 

AlabasteTr,  il'si-baf-tir.  a. 

Made  of  alabaiier. 

Alack,  i-ldk'.  interjeftion. 

Alas,  an  expreflion  of  forrow. 

Alackaday,  a-lik'i-da'.  inttfrjea. 

A  word  noting  forrow  and  melancholy. 

Alacriously,  4-lik'r4-4f-li.  ad. 

Cheerfully,  without  dejedioo. 

Alacrity,  4-lik'kr4-t4.  f. 

Cheerfnlnefs,  fprightlinefs,  gayety. 

Alamode,  41-i-mAde'.  ao. 

According  to  the  fafiuon. 

Aland,  a-14nd'.  ad. 

At  land,  landed. ' 

Alarm,  J-Urm'.  f. 

A  cry  by  which  men  are  fummoned  to  their 

arms  ;  notice  of  any  d:mger  approaching ',  a 

/      fpecies  of  clock ;  any  tumult  or  difturbance. 

To  Alarm,  i-lirm'.  v.  a. 

To  call  to  arms  ;  to  furprife  with  the  apprc- 
henEon  of  any  danger  ;  to  difturb. 

Alarmbell,  l-lirm'bell.  f. 

The  bell  that  is  rung  ta  aivc  the  alarm. 

Alarming,  4-l4r'ming.  participial  a. 

Terrifying,  awakening,  furortfine. 

Alarmpost,  i-lirm'p6ft.  1. 

The  poll  appointed  to  each  body  of  men  to 
appear  at. 

Alas>  i^fs'.  inteTJedion. 

A  word  cxprefling  lamcaution  ;  a  word  of 
pity. 

Alate,  4-litc'.  ad. 

Lately. 

Alb,  alb.  f. 

A  furpltcc. 

Albeit,  41-b4'it.  ad. 

Although,  notwithftandin^^ 

Albugineous,  il-bA-jin'4-fis.  a. 

Referabline  an  albusro. 

Albugo,  al-bi'gj.  f. 

A  difeafe  it  the  eye,  by  which  the  cornea 
contrads  a  whitenefs. 

Alcahest,  al'ki-heft.  C 

An  univerfal  diflblvcnt. 

Alcaid,  41-cidc'.  f. 

The  government  of  a  caftle ;  in  Spain,  the 
judge  of  a  city. 

Alcanna,  al-kia'ai.  f. 


(tir  (546).  — .Kite>  fir,  Tin,  fJt ;  —mi,  mit ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  — 

Egyptian  plant  nfed  ill  dying. 

HYMiCAL,  aUkim'm£-k4L  a« 


An 

Alchy 

Relating  to  alchymy 

Alchymically,  ll«kim'mt-k^4&. 

ad.    In  the  manner  of  an  alchymift. 

Alchymist,  ll'ki-mift.  f. 

One  who  purfues  or  profeflct  the  fcience  of 

alchymy. 

Alchymy,  41'k4-m4.  f. 

The  more  fublime  chymiftry,  which  pro- 
pofes  the  tranfmutation  of  metala  ;  a  kind  of 
mixed  metal  ufed  for  fpoona. 

Alcohol,  il'kA-hfil.  f. 

A  high  reflified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Alcoholization,  41-ki'h61-4-zi'- 
ihfin.  f. 

The  aa  of  alcohoUung  or  redtfying  fpirita. 

To  Alcoholize,  al-kA'hA-llzc.  V.  a. 

To*  rcftify  -fpirits  till  they  are  wholly  de- 
phlegraated. 

Alcoran,  al'ki-rJn.  f. 

The  book  of  the  Mahomeun  precepU,  and 
credeoda:  now  more  properly  called  the 
Koran. 

Alcove,  il-kAvc'.  f. 

A  rccefs,  or  part  of  a  chamber,  feparated  by 
an  cllrade,  in  which  is  placed  a  bed  of  Hate. 

Alder,  41'dir.  f. 

A  tree  having  leaves  refcmbling  thofc  of  the 
hazel. 

Alderman,  il'dfir^min.  f. 

The  fame  as  fenatoc,  a  governor  or  magif- 
tratc. 

Aldermanly,  4l'dir-min-14.  ad. 

Like  an  alderman. 

Aldern,  4l'd&m.  a. 

Made  of  alder. 

Ale,  ilc.  f. 

A  liquor  made  by  infufmg  malt  in  hot  water, 
and  then  fcrmeniing  the  liquor. 

Aleberry,  ile'ber-re.  f. 

A  beverage  made  by  boiling  ale  with  fpicc 
and  fugar,  and  fops  of  bread. 

Alebrew^r,  ale'br&A-flr.  f. 

One  that  profeffc*  to  brew  ale. 

Aleconner,  ile'kAn-n&r.  f. 

An  officer  in  the  city  of  London,  whofe  bu- 
ncfs  is  to  infped  the  meafurcs  of  public 
houfcs. 

Alecost,  ile'kAft.  f. 

The  name  of  an  herb. 

Alegar,  41'lA-gfir.  f. 

Sour  ale. 

Alehoof,  Me'hAAf.  f. 

Groundivy. 

Alehouse,  Me'hAAfe.  f. 

A  tipling-houfe. 
ALEHOUSEKEEPER,ilc'hAdfe-ki-p4r 
f.    He  that  keeps  ale  publklv  to  fell. 

Aleknight,  ile'nlte.  r. 

A  pot  companion,  a  tippler. 

Alembick,  d-lem'bik.  f. 

A  veiTel  ufcd  in  diililling. 

Alength,  iAhngth'.  ad. 

At  full  length. 

Alert,  J-lIrt'.  a. 

Watchful,  vigilant ;  brifk,  pert,  petulant. 

Alertness^  i-lert'nifs.  f. 

.  The  quality  of  being  alert,  pertneCi. 

Alewashed^  41e'wd(ht.  a. 

Soaked  in  ale. 

Ale  Wife,  ile'wlfe.  f. 

a  woman  that  keeiM  analeboitic. 

Alexanders,  iVH^ia'iirz*  f. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 


Obfoletc. 
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Alexand«»^s  Foot,    il'ligz-4ii'- 
dlrz-f4t'.  f.  (478). 

The  name  of  an  herb.  r 

Alexandrine,  il-ligz-inMrin.  f. 

(150).  A  kindof  verfe  borrowed  frdra  th© 
French,  firft  ufcd  in  a  poem  called  Alexan- 
der.   This  verfe  confifts  of  twelve  (yllablca. 

Alexipharmick,  J-llk-ft-fiir'nuk. 

a.  Tliat  which  drives  away  m>ifon,  antidotal. 

ALBXiTERiCAL^i-l4k-tt-t^r'rA-^ 
Alexiterick,  l-Uk-ft-tir'nk. 

That  which  driret  a%ray  ooifon. 

Algates,  il'gites.  ad. 

On  any  terms:  although.    Obfokte^ 

Algebra,  41'j4-bra.  f. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  arithmetic. 

Algebraical,  ilni-bra'AJcJl. 
Algbbraick,  Sl-je-br&'ik. 

Relating  to  algebra.  ^ 

Algebraist,  al-j4-bri'ift.  f. 

A  perfon  that  underftanda  or  pradi(et  tkc 
(cience  of  algebra. 

Alcid,  sU'jid.  a. 

Cold,  chill. 

Algidity,  ai-jld'di-ti.  f, 

Chilneia,  cold. 

Algific,  il-jlf  f  ik.  a. 

That  which  produces  cold. 

Algor,  il'eAr.  f. 

Extreme  cold,  chillncfs. 

Algorism,  Jl'cA-rlzm. 
Algorithm,  Ji'gA-ririm. 

Arabic  words  ufed  to  imply  the  fcicnce  of 
numbers. 

Alias,  i'l4-Ss.  ad. 

A  Latin  word,  GgnifyTng  othemnfe. 

Alible,  41'4-bl.  a. 

Nutritive,  nourifliing. 

Alien,  ^e'yln.  a. 

Foreign,  or  not  of  the  fame  family  or  land  ; 
eftraoged  from,  not  allied  to.  ^ 

Alien,  ale'yen.  f. 

A  foreigner,  not  a  denifon,  a  ftranger;  in 
law,  an  alien  is  one  born  in  a  ftrange  coun- 
try, and  never  enfranchifed. 

Alienable,  Mc'yin-i-bl.  a. 

That  of  which  the  property  may  be  trans* 
f  erred. 

To  Alienate,  ile'yen-ite.  v,  a. 

To  transfer  the  property  of  any  thing  to 
another ;  to  withdraw  the  heart  or.affe^ona. 

Alienate,  ilc'yin-ite.  a.  - 

Withdrawn  from,  ftranger  to. 

Alienation,  ile-yen-i'lhan.  f. 

The  ad  of  transferring  property;  the  ft«t« 
of  being[  alienated ;  change  of  aflficdion. 

To  Alight,  4-lite'.  v.  a. 

To  come  down ;  to  fall  upon. 

Alike,  i-Hkc'.  ad. 

*With  refemblance,  in  the  fame  manner. 

Aliment,  41'14-mSat.  f. 

Nourilhment,  nutriment,  food. 

Alimental,  dl-lA-mln'tal.  a. 

That  which  has  the  quality  of  aliment,  that 
which  nourilhes. 

Alimentariness,  31-14-inlii't4-r4- 
iilfs.  f. 
The  quality  of  being  alimentary. 

Alimentary,  ^W-m4n'^-r4.  «• 

That  which  belongs  to  aKment ;  tkat  ^Midb 
has  the  -power  of  nonrifliing. 

Alimentation,  iI-U-min-ti*fli4ii. 

f.    The  qualky  tyf  nonriflii^g* 

ALIMONXOUSt 


ALL 


ALL 


ALL 
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AtiMONiotrSy  ll-U-inA'n6-As.  a. 

That  which  Dburifhes— 

Alimony,  fi'li-mAn-ni.  f. 

Lr^al  proportion  of  the  huibaod's  eftate, 
which,  by  the  fcntencc  of  the  ecclcfiaftical 
court,  is  allowed  to  the  wife,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  Reparation. 

ALiQyANT,  il'li-qw&nt.  a. 

Parts  of  a  number,  which,  however  r^ 
pcatcd,  will  never  make  up  the  number  ex- 
mBdy ;  at,  three  is  an  aliquant  of  ten,  thrice 
three  being  nine,  four  times  three  making 
twelve. 

Aliquot,  41'lA-qwAt.  a* 

Aliquot  |>arts  of  any  number  or  quantity, 
iticb  as  will  exaAIy  meafure  it  without  any 
'  remainder ;  as,  three  it  an  aliqoot  part  of 
twelve. 

AttsH,  Me'ift.  a. 

Refembling  ale. 

Alive,  i-llve',  a. 

In  the  ilate  of  life;  not  dead;  voextin- 
«tti(hed,  undeftroyed,  aAive;  cheerful, 
lprigbt>y ;  it  is  uliea  to  add  an  empbalis  i  as, 
the  beft  man  alive. 

Alkahest,  4l'k4-h8ft.  f- 

An  univerial  diffolvcnt,  a  liquor. 

Alkalescent,  il-k4-les'sSnt.  a. 

That  which  has  a  tendency  to  the  properties 
of  an  alkali. 

Alkali,  il'kl-lA.  f. 

Any  fublLance,  which,  when  mingled  with 
acia,  produces  fermentation. 

Alkaline,  il'kl-lin.  a.  (150). 

That  which  has  the  qualities  of  allcali. 

To  Alkalizate,  il-kdl'14-z4tc. 

V.  a.    To  make  alkaline. 

Alkalizate,  il-kil'li-zitc.  a. 

That  which  has  the  qualities  of  alkali. 

Alkalization,  il-ki-li-zi'fhfln.f. 

,^e  ad  of  alkalizatinff. 

Alkanet,  al'ki-net.  T. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

Alkermes,  dl-klr'miz.  f. 

A  confeftion  whereof  the  kermcs  berries  are 
the  bafis. 

All,  iH.  a. 

The  whole  namber,  every  one ;  the  whole 
quantity,  every  part. 

All,  m.  f. 

The  whole  ;  every  thing* 

All,  ill.  ad. 

Quite,  completely ;  ahogcther,  wholly. 

All-bearing,  ill-brring.  a. 

Omniparous. 

All-cheerino,  ill-tfliA'r!ng.  a. 

"That  which  gives  gayety  to  all. 

ALL-cdNQpERiNG,  4ll-cAnk'klr-ing 

a.  (334).     That  which  fubduos  every  thing. 

All-devouring,  Sll-dA-vAdr'ing.  a. 

That  which  cats  up  every  thing. 

All  FOURS,  ill-fArez'.  f. 

A  low  game  at  cards,  pUycd  by  two. 

All-hail,  iU-hile'.  L 

AU  health. 
A-LL-HALLOWR,  iU-MHlAn.  L 
The  time  about  All-(ainu  day. 

All-hallowtioe,  4U-h4I'lA-t!de.f. 

Theurm  near  AU-Onnt^  or  the  fijrd of  No- 
vember. 

All-heal,  iU4iile'.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  icon-woxt.      ^ 

All-juoging,  ill-^fid'jii^.  a. 

That  which  has  the  fovercign  right  of  judge- 
meat* 

Aix-KNOWiNG,  4B-nA'iflg.  a. 


OmiKfcient,  tU  wife. 

All-seeing,  4ll-f4A'ing.  a. 

That  beholds  every  thing. 

All  souls  day,  411-fAlez-da'.  f. 

The  day  on  which  fiipplications  are  made 
for  all  louls  by  the  church  of  Rome,  the  fc- 
cond  of  November. 

All-sufficient,  ill-ffif-fifb'Snt.a. 

Sufficient  to  every  thing. 

All-wise,  AU-wizc'.  a. 

'    Poflcft  of  infinite  wifdom. 

Td  Allay,  il-li'  v.  a. 

To  mix  one  metal  with  another,  to  make  it 
fitter  for  coinaee ;  to  join  any  thing  to  ano- 
ther, ^  as  to  abate  iu  qualities ,  to  quietj  to 
pacify,  to  reprcfs. 

Allay,  31-U'.  f. 

The  metal  of  a  bafer  kind  mixed-  in  coins,  to 
harden  them,  that  they  may  wear  IcCi ;  any 
thing  which,  being  aaded,  abates  the  prc^ 
dominant  qualities  of  that  with  which  it  is 
mingled. 

Allayer,  41-li'flr.  f. 

The  perfon  or  thing  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  ^Haying. 

Allayment,  fl-li'mint.  f. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  allaying* 

Allegation,  il-l4-gi'(hftn.  f. 

Affirmation,  declaration ;  the  thing  alledged 
or  affirmed ;  an  excufe,  a  plea. 

To  Allege,  al-lidje'.  y.  a. 

To  affirm,  to  declare,  to  maintain ;  to  plead 
as  an  excufe  or  argument. 

Allegeable,  It-l^dje'i-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  alleged. 

Allegement,  il-l^dje'm^nt.  f. 

The  fame  with  allegation. 

Alleger,  il-lldje'fir.  f. 

He  that  alleges. 

Allegiance,  Jl-14'jdnfe.  f. 

The  duty  of  fubicds  to  the  government. 

Allegiant,  ll-lA'jJnt.  a. 

Loyal,  conformable  to  the  doty  of  allegi-- 
ance. 

Allegorick,  dl-14-gAr'r!k.  a. 

Not  real,  not  literal. 

Allegorical,  iM4-gAr'r4-k41.  a. 

In  the  form  of  an  allegory,  not  literal. 

ALLEGORiCALLY,ll-16-g6r'rA-k41-lA 

ad.    After  an  allegorical  manner. 

To  Allegorize,  ll'li-gA-rfze.  v.  a. 

To  turn  into  allegory,  to  form  au  allegory. 

Allegory,  drl4-gAr-ri.  f. 

A  figurative  difcourfe,  in  which  foraething  or 
other  is  intended,  than  is  contained  in  the 
words  literally  taken. 

Allegro,  al-14'grA.  f. 

A  word  denoting  in  mufic  a  fprightly  mo- 
tion.    It  originally  means  gay,  as  m  hfiltou. 

Allelujah,  il-Ii-lA'yS.  f. 

A  word  of  fpiritual  exultation;  PraifeGod. 

To  Alleviate,  dl-li'vi-4te.v.  a. 

To  make  light,  to  eafe,  to  foftcn. 

Alleviation, .31-li-v4-a'ft\fln.  f. 

The  a£l  of  making  light ;  that  by  which  any 
pain  is  eafed,  or  fault  extenuated. 

Alley,  4ri4.  f. 

A  walk  in  a  garden;  a  paflage  in  towns, 
narrower  than  a  ftreet. 

Alliance, iUll'Snfe.  f. 

The  (late  of  connc6lion  %^th  ^nother  by  con- 
federacy, a  league;  relation  by  marriage; 
relation  by  any  form  of  kindred ;  the  pef- 
fons  allira  to  each  other. 

Alliciency,  4l-li(h'y8n-f&.  H 

The  power  of  attrafiing^ 


To  Alligat^,  Jl'li-gite.  y.  a. 

To  tieone  thing  to  another. 

Alligation,  il-li-gi'fliAn./. 

The  i€t  of.  tying  together ;  the  arithmetical 
rule  that  teaches  to  adjufl  the  price  of  com« 
pounds,  formed  of  ieveral  mgredients  of 
different  value. 

Alligator,  41-U-gi'tAr.  f.  (521). 

The  crocodile.  This  name  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  the  crocodile  of  America. 

Allision,  al-lizh'An.  C 

The  ad  of  ftrikinr  one  thing  againft  another* 

Allocation,  al-lA-ki'Mn.  f. 

The  ad  of  putting  one  thing  to  another ;  the 
admiifion  of  an  article  in  reckoning,  and 
addition  of  it  to  the  account. 

Allocution,  4l-lA-kA'{h4n.  f. 

The  ad  of  fpeaking  to  another. 

Allodial,  ll-lA'd4-il.  a. 

Not  feudal,  independent. 

Allodium,  il-lA'di-fim.  f. 

PofTeffion  held  in  abfolute  independence, 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  a  lord  pa- 
ramount. There  are  no  allodial  lands  ia 
England. 

Allonge,  41-lfindje'-  f, 

A  pa(s  or  thruft  with  a  rapier. 

To  Alloo,  iUlid'.  V.  a. 

To  fet  on,  to  incite. 

Alloquy,  41'lA-kw4.  f. 

The  ad  of  fpeaking  to  another. 

To  Allot,  4l-16t'.  v.  a. 

To  diftribute  by  lot;  to  grant;  to  diftri* 
bute,  to  give  each  his  (hare. 

Allotment,  il-ldt'm4nt.  f. 

The  part,  the  (hare. 

Allottery,  4l-16t'tlr-4.  f. 

That  which  is  granted  to  any  in  a  diftri* 
but  ion. 

To  Allow,  41-ldd'.  v.  a. 

To  admit ;  to  grant,  to  yield ;  to  permit ;  to 
give  to,  to  pay  to  ;  to  make  abatement. 

Allowable,  31-lAfi'a-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  admitted  without  con* 
tradidion  ;  lawful,  not  forbidden. 

Allowableness,   Jl-lAiVi-bl-nifs, 

f.    Lawfulnefs,  exemption  from  prohibition. 

Allowance,  al-lod'infe.  f. 

Sandion,  licence ;  perroiflion  ;  an  appoint- 
ment for-any  ufc  ;  abatement  from  the  ftrid 
risour ;  a  fum  granted  weekly,  or  yearly,  aa 
a  liipend. 

Alloy,  il-lAi'.  f. 

Bafer  metal  mixed  in  cpinage  ;  abatement, 
diminution* 

To  Allude,  il-lAde'.  v.  n. 

To  have  fome  reference  to  a  thing,  without 
the  dired  mention. 

Alluminor,  al-li'mA-n(ir.  f. 

One  who  colours  or  paints  upon  paper  or 
parchment. 

To  Allure,  41-lfire'.  v.  a. 

To  entice  to  any  thing. 

Allurement,  dUlArc'mlnt.  f. 

Enticement,  temptation. ' 

Allurer,  ll-ln'rdr.  f. 
Enticer,  inveigler. 

Alluringly,  Sl-lA'ring-lA.  ad. 

In  an  alluring  manner,  <nticingly. 

Alluringness^  sil-lA'ring-ndfs.  f. 
Enticement,  temptation  by  propoGog  plea- 
Gire. 

Allusion,  ll-l&'zhuiu  f. 

A  hint,  an  implication. 


imphcati 

Allusive,  aHA'siv. 
Hmting  at  fomething. 


a.  (158)  (428). 
Allusivelv, 


ALO 


ALT 


AMA 


pr  (546). 

Allusively,  dl-lfi'siv-U.  »d. 

In  an  allufivc  manner. 

Allusiveness,  il-lA'sjv-nefs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  allufive. 

Alluvion,  il-lA'vi-in.  f. . 

The  carrying  of  any  thing  to  fomcthing  rife 
by  the  motion  of  the  water ;  the  thing  car- 
ried by  water. 

To  Ally,  ll-ll'.  v.  a. 

To  unite  by  kindred,  friendfHip,or  confede- 
racy ;  to  make  a  relation  between  two  things. 

Ally,  51-11'.  f. — See  Survey. 

Ooe  united  to  fome  other  by  marriage, 
friendship,  or  confederacy, 

Almacanter,  al-md-cdn'tfir.  f. 

A  circle  drawn  paralld  to  the  horizoQ. 

Almacanter's  Staff,  ll-ml-dn'- 
tArz-ftlfF.  f. 

An  indrumint  ufed  to  take  obfcrvations  of 
the  fun,  about  the  time  of  iis  rifmg  and  fet- 
ting. 

Almanack,  dFml-nSk.  f. 

A  calendar. 

Almanuive,  al'mSn-dlne.  f.   (i49)« 

A  ruby,  coirfij-  ar.d  lighter  than  the  oriental, 

Almightiness,  dl-ml'ti-nes.  f. 

Omnipotencr,  ooe  of  the  attributes  of  God. 

Almighty^  dl-ml'ti.  a. 

Of  unlimitid  power,  omnipotent. 

Almond,  a'mdnd.  f. 

The  nut  of  the  almond  tree. 

Almond  Tree,  d'mfind-trii.  f. 

?t  has  leaves  and  flowers  very  like  thofe  of 
the  peach  tree. 

Almonds,  d'mdndz.  f. 

The  two  glands  of  the  throat ;  the  tonWs. 

Almoner,  Sl'mA-ner.  f. 

The  officer  of  a  prince,  employed  in  the 
diilribution  of  charity. 

Almonry,  il-mAn-ri.  f. 

The  place  where  alms  are  diftributed. 

Almost,  dl-mAft'.  ad. 

Nearly,  well  nigh. 

Alms,  imz.  I. 

What  is  given  in  relief  of  the  poor. 

Almsbasket,  dmz'bdf-kit.  f. 

The  bafket  in  which  provifions  are  put  to  be 
given  away. 

Almsdeed,  dmz'deid.  f. 

a  charitable  gift. 

Almsgiver,  3mz'g!v-i5r.  f. . 

He  that  fupports  others  by  his  charity. 

Almshouse,  imz'hAfife.  f. 

An  hofpftal  for  the  poor. 

Almsman,  dmz'man.  f. 

A  man  who  lives  upon  alms, 

Almug-tree,  ii'mig-trii.  f. 

a  tree  mentioned  in  (cripture. 

Alnacar,  dl'nd-gdr.  f. 

A  meafurer  by  the  f  11;  a  fworn  officer,  whofe 
buGnefs  formerly  wa«  to  infpeft  the  ai&zc  6{ 
voollrn  cloth. 

Alnage,  il'nJje.  f.  (90). 

£ll-nietfure. 

Alnight,  il'nlte.  f. 

Alnight  is  a  great  cake  of  wax,  wkb  the  widi 
in  the  midft. 

Aloes,  41'izc.  f. 

A  precious  wood  «fe ^  in  the  raft:  for  ]^r- 
fumes,  of  which  the  bed  fort  is  of  hsj^ 
price  than  gold  ;  a  tree  which  grows  in  hot 
countries  ;  »  medicinal  jttice  cstraded  froili 
the  comxnofi  aloet-tree. 
Thia  word  is^  divided  into  tlifee  fyllablet,  ^ 
Mr.  Shehdaoy  wod  bol  imo  «ifolr{  Ut..Mmk' 
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rick,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Johnfbn, 
The  Utter  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable. 

Aloetical,  4I-o-et'i.k41.  a. 

Confiding  chieflv  of  aloes. 

Aloft,  a-16ft'.  ad. 

On  high,  in  the  air. 

Aloft,  i-16ft'.  prep. 

.    Above. 

Alogy,  41'i-j4.  f. 

Unreafonableqefs ;  abfurdity^ 

Alone,  a-lAne'.  a. 

Single ;  -without  company,  (blttary. 

Along,  4-16ng'.  ad. 

At  length  ;  through  any  fpace  meafared 
lenrabwife  ;  forward,  onwai4 ;  in  company 
with. 

Aloof,  J-146f .  ad. 

At  a  diftance. 

Aloud,  i-lAAd'.  ad. 

Loudly,  with  a  great  noife. 

Alow,  i-lA'.  ad. 

In  a  low  place,  not  aloft. 

Alpha,  il'fJ.  f. 

The  (irft  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  an« 
fwering  to  our  A ;  therefore  ufed  to  ftgoify 
the  firft. 

Alphabet,  41'{3-blt.  f. 

The  letters^  or  elements  of  fpeech. 

Alphabetical,  ll-fS-bet'ti-kil.  a. 

According  to  the  feries  o£  letters. 

Alphabetically,  2I|i|^'t£-kil- 
li.  ad. 

According  to  the  order  of  the  letters. 

Already,  Sl-rld'd4.  ad. 

At  this  prefent  time  ;.  before  the  prcfent. 

Als,  i\s.  ad. 

Alfo. 

Also,  il'fJ.  ad. 

In  a  manner,  likewife. 

Altar,  Sl'tflr.  f. 

The  place  where  offerings  to  heaven  ate 
laid ;  the  table  in  ChriiUan  churches  where 
the  communion  is  admioiftered. 

Altarage,  Sl'tfir-ijc.  f.  (90). 

An  emolument  from  oblations  at  the  altar. 

Altar-cloth,  4l't4r-cl6th.  f. 

The  cloth  thrown  over  thcalur  in  churches. 

To  Alter,  41'tir.  v.  a. 

To  change,  to  make  otherwife  than  it  it. 

To  Alter,  41'tdr.  v.  n. 

.To  become  otherwife  than,  it  wa*^  to  be 
changed,  to  fuffer  change. 

Alterable^  4l'tAr-4-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  altered  or  changed, 

Alterableness,  4l'tfir-4-bl-nifs^f. 

The  quality  of  being  alterable. 

Alterably,  il't7lr-4-bl4.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  at  mav-be  altered. 

Alterant,  4l'tir-aat.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
changes. 

Alteration,  il'tdr-i'fhin.  f. 

The  a^of  altc^ng  or  changing ;  the  change 
made. 

Alterative,  M'tAr-i-ttv.  a. 

Medicines  called  alterative,  are  fuch  as  have 
no  immediate  fenfible  operation,  but  .gradu* 
ally  gain  upon  the  conftitution. 

Altercation,  iUxir-kk^fhiin^  T. 

Debate,  controverfy. 

Altern,  ^-tlm.  a. 

Adtng  by  turns. 

Alternacy,  4l-tlr'n4*ft.  H 

AQioD  performed  by  turns. 

JUtbrkatEi  Urttx'nkt.  a.  {9x)» 


Being  by  turns,  reciprocal. 
To  Alternate,  al-t4r-n4tc.v..a*(^i  J 

To  perform  altematel  v ;  to  change  one  thing 
for  another  reciprocally. 

Alternately,  4l-tSr'natc-14.  ad.. 

In  reciprocal  fucccilion. 

Alternateness,  41-tir'nitc-nes.. C 

The  quality  of  being  alternate. 

Alternation,  al-t4r-ni'flifln.  f. 

The  reciprocal  fucceflion  of  things. 

Alternative,  41-tir'n4-tiv.  f.  (15B) 

The  choice  given  of  two  things,  fo  that  tf  one^ 
be  rejeded,  the  other  muft  be  taken; 

Alternatively,  41-tir'n4-tlv-lA».- 

ad.     By  turns,  reciprocally. 

Altern  ATI  VENESS,.  H-tir'nl-tiv- 
n^s.  C 

The  quality  or  Rate  of  beini  alemative* 

Alternity,  41-tir'nA-te.  f. 

Reciprocal  fucceflion.,  viciflttude,. 

Although,  41-thA'.  conj., 

Notwithftan^ft«g,  however. 

Alt^xi^ence,  41-tilM&-kw2n(e.  C 

PoiipRis  language. 

Altimetry,  il-tifn'mi-tri.  f.  (518) 

The  art  of  taking  or  meafuriog  altituoea  or 
heights. 

Altisonant,  iUtis's6-n4nt.a.(5i8) 

High  founding,  pompous  in  found. 

Altitude,  ll'ti-tAdc..  f. 

Height  of  place,  fpace  meafiired-  upwanT; 
the  elevation  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodiea 
above  the  horison ;  (ituation  with  renrd  ta 
lower  things ;  height  of  excellence ;  nigheft 
pqint. 

Altogether,  il-ti-gith'Ir.  ad. 

Completely,    without    reilriftion,    without 
exception. 
Aludel,  41'fi-d4l.  f. 

Aludels  arc  fnbliming  pots.ufed  in  diemif^ 
try,  fitted  into  one  another  without  luting. 

Alum,  41'Wm.  f. 

A  kind  of  mineral  fait,  of  an  ac<d  taile. 

Alum-stone,  411flm-ftihe.  f. 

A  ftone  or  calx  ufed  in  furgery. 

Aluminous,  4-lA'm£-nds.  a. 

Relating  to  alum,  or  confifling  of  alum*. 

Always,  4l'w4zc.  ad. 

Perpetually,  throughout  all  time ;  conlUntly^ 
without  variation. 

Am,  4m. 

The  firft  perfon  of  the  verb  To  be. 

Amabuity>  4m-4-bil'A.tA.  f.. 

Lovelinefs. 

Amadetto,  4m-4^et't&.  n. 

A  fort  of  pear. 

Amladot,  4m'4-d6t.  f. 

A  fort  of  pear. 

Amajn,  4-mJtne'.  ad. 

With  vehemence,  with  vigour^ 

Amalgam,  4-in4l'dlm.        >  ^ 
Amalgama,  4-m4Pg4-m4.    f 

The  mixture  of  metals .  procured  by 
gamation. 

Amalgamation,    ii-m41-gi-iB&'.  . 
(hdn.  f. 

The  aA^or  praftice  of  amalgainadng  nctalt^ 

To  Amalgamate,  4-in4i'ga-in4tc. 

V.  n.     To  unite  metals  with  qnickfilver. 

Amandation,  4m-4n-dik'(hAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  fending  on  a  meflage. 

Amanuensis,  4-m4ii-A-in'rfs.  f. 

A  perfon  who  writes  what  another  diAatel« 

AMARANTH|^4m'4-r4nii&.  f. 


.  procured  by  amal« 


AMB 


AMB 


AMI 


—  ni,  mive,  nAr,  nit ;  — ' tAbe,  tib,  bill ; — All ;  —  piAnd ;  —  thin,  this. 


*  The  iMBtt  of  t  plant ;  in  poetry,  tn  imagi* 
nary  flower  unfading. 

Amaranthins»  im-i-riin'thln.  a. 

Coofifting  of  amaranths. 

Amaritude,  S-mir'ri-tAde.  f.  (8i}. 

Bittcmeia. 

Amasmemt,  2-ml$'m2nt.  f. 

'  A  heap,  an  accumulation. 
Thta  word  it  fpelled  with  one  s  by  Or.  John- 
fon,  but  undoubtedly  ou^t  to  have  double 
•     1  aa  well  aa  ceJfmM^  cmkoffmtnif  and  emkar* 
rajfmtni. 

7o  Amass,  2-miU'.  v.  a* 

To  colled  together  into  one  heap  or  ma£i ;  to 
add  one  thing  to  another. 

*ro  Amate,  i-mite',  v.  n. 

To  terrify,  to  ftrike  with  horror. 

Amatory,  lm'2-tdr-r£.  f. 

Relating  to  love. 

AnfAiJROSis,  lm4u-rrA'sls.  f.  (520)* 

A  dimncft  of  fight,  not  from  any  viuble 
dcfeA  in  the  eye,  but  from  fome  diftempe- 
rature  in  the  inner  parta,  occafioniaj^e  re« 
^refenutiona  of  flici  and  duft  floatin^iefore 
the  eyea. 

"To  Amaze,  i-m&ze'«  t«  a. 

To  coofufe  with  terror;  to  put  into  confu- 
fioo  with  wonder  {  io jratinto  perplexity. 

Amaze,  i-maze'.  L 

iyftottiibment,  confulion,  either  of  fear  or 
/wonder. 

Amazxdlt,  &-m!i'z2d4i.  ad.  (364). 

Confu{edly>  with  amaaeraent. 

Amazedmess,  i-mli'zM-ni8.f.(365) 

The  ^  Rate  of  being  amazed,  wonder,  con^ 
fniion. 

Amazement,  ft-ml^ze'mlnt.  f. 

Confufed  apprchenfion,  extreme  fear,  hor- 
-Tor ;  extreme  deje^on ;  height  of  admira- 
tion ;  wonder  at  an  unexpe£led  event. 

Amazing,  ft-m&'z!ng.  part.  a. 

Wonderful,  aftonilhing. 

Amazingly,  l-mi'zlng-li.  ad. 

To  a  degree  that  mayextite  aftonifliment. 

Amazon,  im'i«zun«  f. 

The  Amazona  were  a  race  of  women  famous 

*  for  valour;  a  virago. 

Ambages,  Im-bi'j2z.  f. 

A  circuit  of  words,  a  multiplicity  of  words. 

Ambassade,  tm-b^-sade'.  a. 

Embaffy.     Notinufc. 

Ambassadour,  2m-b^s'sa-dAr«  f. 

A  perfon  fcot  in  a  public  manner  from  one 
fovereign  -power  to  another. 

Ambassadress,  im-bas'si-dris.  f« 

The  lady  of  an  ambaflador ;  a  woman  fcnt 
«tt  a  mdSage. 

Ambassaqb,  ^'b^-s&je.  f. 

An  embaffy. 

Amber,  Sm'bfir.  f. 

A  yellow  tranfparent  fobftance  of  a  gum* 

*  motts  or  bituminous  confiftence. 

Amber,  im'bhr.  a. 

ConHfting  of  amber. 

Ambbr-drink,  im^bAr-driiik.  f. 

Drink  of  the  colour  of  amber. 

AMBERGRrs,  ^'b5r-grife.  f.  (112). 

A  fragrant  drug  that  melts  almoft  like  wax, 
ufed  both  aa-a  perfume  and  a  cordial. 

Ambbr-seed,  ibi'bAr-r&id.  f. 

Rcfemblca  millet. 

Ambertrre,  im'bAr-trii.  f. 

A  Ibrub  wbofe  beauty  is  in  iu  fmall  ever« 
grceni^aves. 

Ambidexter,  im-hk-^xJih.  f. 

A  man  who  has  equally  the  ufe  of  both  his 


hands  i  a. man  who  is  equally  ready  to  a£b  on 
either  fide,  in  party  difputes. 

Ambidexterity,    Jm-bi-dlx-ter'- 
rA-ti.  f. . 

The  quality  of  bein|(  able  equally  to  ufe  both 
handa;  double  dealing. 

Ambidextrous,  am-bi-dSx'trAs.  a. 

Having,  with  equal  facility,  the  ufe  of  cither 
hand;  double  dealing,  pradidng  on  both 
fides.. 

Ambidextrousness,  Im-bi-d2x'- 
trAf-nes.  f. 
The  quality  of  beinr  ambidextrous* 

Ambient,  im'be-^nt.  a. 

Surrounding,  encompafllng. 

Ambigu,  am'bi-gA.  f. 

An  entertainment,  confilUng  of  a  medley  of 
di(hes. 

Ambiguity,  im-b4-gA'i-tA.  f. 

DoubtfulneCi  of  meaning:  uncertainty  of 
fignification. 

Ambiguous,  iUn-b!g'A-As.  a. 

Doubtful,  having  two  meanings;  uling 
doubtful  expreifions. 

Ambiguously,  iixubtg'A^-Af-U.  ad. 

ki  ao  ambiguous  manner,  doubtfully. 

Ambiguousness,  im-big'A-Af-nls. 

f.  Uncertainty  of  meaning;  duplicity  of 
fignifica^on^^ 

AMBiLOC^fAn-bil'lA-gi.  f. 

Talk  of  ambiguous  Agniiication. 

Ambiloquous,  dm-bll'lA-kwAs.  a. 

Uling  ambiguous  exjprelliQas. 

Ambit,  Jm'bit.  l. 

Thecon)pa£i  or  circuit  of  any  thing. 

Ambition,  4m-bifh'An.  f. 

The  dcfirc  of  preferment  or  honour ;  the  de- 
fire  of  any  thing  great  or  excellent. 

Ambitious,  Im-bifli'As.  a. 

Seized  or  touched  with  ambition,  defirous  of 
advancement,  afpiring. 

Ambitiously,  im-b!fli'Af-14.  ad. 

With  eagemefs  of  advancement  or  prefer- 
ence. 

Ambitiousness,  lin-bifh'Af-nSs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  ambitious. 

Ambitudb,  im'bi-tAde.  f. 

Compafs,  circuit. 

To  Amble,  im'bl.  v.  n. 

To  move  upon  art  amble,  to  pace ;  to  move 
eafily ;  to  walk  daintily. 

Amble,  im'bl.  f. 

An  eafy  pace. 

Ambler,  ^m'blAr.  f. 

A  pacer. 

Amblingly,  im'bl!ng-Ii.  ad. 

With  an  ambling  movement. 

Ambrosia,  im-brA'fhi-i.  f. 

The  imaginary  food  of  the  gods ;  the  name 
of  a  plant. 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing word  am-hro-Jha  Ad  am-hr^JbaL 
Dr.  Kcnrick  has  divided  them  into  the  fame 
-  number  of  fylUbles, .  but  has  given  the  i  the 
flat  afpiration,  like  zb.  That  this  is  the  true 
found,  fee  letter  5,  No.  453 ;  and  that  thefc 
words  ought  to  be  divided  imo  four  fylU- 
ble,  fee  Syllabication,  No.  543,  543. 

Ambrosial,  im-brA'zhi-Jl.  a. 

Partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of  am- 
brofia ;  delicious. 

Ambry,  4m'br4.  f. 

The  place  where  alms  are  diftributed ;  the 
place  where  plate,  and  utenfils  for  hoaie#. 
keeping,  sre  kept.  * 

Ambs-ace,  imez-afe'.  C 

A  double  ace,  acei* 


Ambulation,  im-bA-IA'fliAn.  f. 

The  z6t  of  walking. 

Ambulatory,  4in'bA-li-tAr-rA.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  or  faculty  of 
walking. 

Am  BURY,  Im'bA-ri.  f. 

A  bloody  wart  on  a  horfe's  body. 

Ambuscade,  4m-bAf-kade'.  f/ 

A  private  iUtion  in  which  men  lie  to  fur« 
prile  others.  . 

Ambuscado,  4m-bAf-ki'dA.  f. 

A  private  poft,  in  order  to  furprile. 

Ambush,  im'bAfti.  f. 

The  pod  where  foldiers  or  alTaffins  ace 
placed,  in  order  to  fall  unexpedcdly  upon 
an  enemy  ;  the  aft  of  furprifing  another,  by 
lying  in  wait ;  the  ftate  of  lying  in  wait. 

Ambushed,  dm'bAfli-ld.  a. 

Placed  in  ambulh. 

Ambushment,  im'bAfli-mSnt.  f. 

Arabu(h,  furprize. 

Ambustion,  4m-bAs'tfliAn.  C 

A  burn,  a  fcsld. 

Amel,  Im'mll.  f. 

The  matter  with  which  the  variegated  workt 
are  overlaid,  which  we  call  enamelled. 

Amen,  i'mSn'.  ad. 

A  term  ufed  in  devotions,  by  which,  at  the 
end  of  a  prayer,  we  mean,  10  be  it ;  at  the 
end  of  a  creed,  fo  it  is. 
This  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  that  has 
neceffarily  two  accents.  —  See  Principles  of 
£ngli(h  Pronunciation,  No.  (491}. 

Amenable,  i-mh' niAA.  a. 

Refponfible,  fubjcft  fo  as  to  be  liable  to  ac- 
count. 

Amenance,  i-mi'n^nfe.  f. 

Conduft,  behaviour. 

To  Amend,  i-mind'.  v.  a. 

To  correft,  to  change  any  thine  that  is 
wron^ ;  to  reform  the  life ;  to  reftore  paf- 
fages  in  writers  which  the  copiers  are  iup- 
i)ofcd  to  have  depraved. 

To  Amend,  d-m^nd'.  v.  n. 

To  grow  better. 

Amendment,  J-mlnd'ment.  f. 

a  change  from  bad  for  the  better;  reforma- 
tion of  life  ;  recovery  of  health  ;  in  law,  the 
corredion  of  an  error  committed  in  a  pro- 
ce&. 

Amender,  i-mSn'dflr.  f. 

The  perfon  that  amends  any  thing. 

Amends,  d-mlndz'.  f. 

Recompenfe,  compenraiioo. 

Amenity,  d.raen'ni-t6.  f. 

Agrecablencfs  of  fituation. 

To  Amerce,  S-mlrfe'.  v.  a. 

To  puni(h  with  a  fine  or  penalty. 

AMfeRCER,  i-m4r'sAr.  f. 

He  that  fcts  a  fine  upon  any  mifdcraeanor. 

Amercement,  4-merfe'm^    r«  i. 

The  pecuniary  punifhment  of  an  offender. 

Ames-ace,  irnez-ice'.  f. 

Two  aces  thrown  at  the  fame  time  on  two 
dice. 

Amethodical,  J-m4-/Md'4-kJl.  a. 

Out  of  method,  irregular. 

Amethyst,  dm'A-/Mft.  f. 

a  precious  ftonc  o^  a  violet  colour,  border- 
ing on  purple. 

Amethy&tine,  am-4-/Als'tin.  a. 

(140 J.    Refembling  an  amelhyft. 

Amiable,  i'mi-it-bl.  a. 

Lovely,  plcafing,  worthy  to  be  loved  ;  prc- 
tebding  love,  (hewifig  love. 

Amiableness,  i'riiA-i-bUnJfs.  f. 
Lovelinefsi  power  of  raifing  lovf . 

Amiab'l 


A  MO 

AmIabiv,  J'mfi^-tf&ila^:  > 

Socha  manxM^  ?sto  cxoittjo^,  .  .     .     If    ; 

f modly,  kin4.  '  i.  * 

AMICABL£NB$S,iin'iM^4-^UQisiH'. 

Amicably,  ^'i-ka-bli*  ad. 

In  a  Oicndly  wav^ 

Amice,  im'mls.  f. 

The  (trft  qr  undcriqQft  ^rt  of  •  pri«ft'a  habit. 

Amies  i-mui'.        \  ^^^^ 
Amidst,  i-midft'.  /  P^^P*. 

In  the  tnidll,  middle;  mingled  ynth,  fur- 
^  rounded  by  ;  an^ong. 

Amiss,  d-mis'.  ad. 

Faultily,  criminally  ;  wrong,  not  according 
to  the  perfe£lion  9!  the  thing ;  impaired  io 

health. 

Amission,  d-mlih'fln.  f. 

Lofa.  ^      . 

To  Am  it,  a-mit'.  v.  a. 

To  lofe. 

Amity,  3m'm4-t4^  f. 

Friend  fhi  p. 

AmiONiAC,  4m-m^'n4-4k.  f. 

A  gum  ;  a  fait. 

Ammokiacal,  ^m-mA-ni'^-kSl.  a. 

Having  the  propertici  of  ammoniac  fait. 

Ammunition,  lm-m&-niih'dn.  f. 

Military  ftorcs. 

Am  m  UN  I  t  I  ON  Bre  AJ>,  im-mi!l-mfb^- 
4n-brid.  t. 

Bread  for  the  fiipply  of  armies. 

Amnesty,  3m'nif-t4.  f. 

An  aft  of  oblivion. 

Amnion,  im'n4-&n 
Amnios,  ilni/n&^s. 

The  innermoft  membrane^  with  which  the 
foetus  in  the  womb  it  immediately  covered. 

Amomum,  i-nlo'indm.  f. 

A  fort  of  fruit. 

Among,  Ii-m4ng'.        *! 
Amongst,  d-mongft'.  JT 

Mingled  with  \  conjoined  with  otheri,  fo  as 
to  make  part  of  the  number. 

Amorist,  im'fir-ift.  f. 

An  inamorato,  a  gallant. 

Amorous,  ini'dr-fis.  a. 

Enamoured  ;    naturally    inclined    to 
fond  ;  belonging  to  love. 

Amorously,  4m'fir-4s-I4.  ad. 

'  Fondly,  lovingly. 

Amorousness,  im^dr-Af-n^s.  f. 

Fondnefs,  lovingnefft. 

Amort,  i-mftrt'.  ad. 

Depreifed,  fpiritlefc. 

Amortization,  i-naAr-ti-zi' 

Mn. 
Amortizement,     l-mdr'ttz 

mint. 

The  right  or  a£t.of  rransfening  Iml 

mortmain. 

To  Amorisb,  4'inA-rlze.  v.  n. 

To  alien  lands  or  tenementa  to  any  corpo- 
ration. 

To  Amove,  i-m&Ave'.  v.  a. 

To  remove  from  a  poft  or  ftatioo ;  to  re- 
move, to  move,  to  alter. 

To  Amount,  i-mAAnt'.  v.  n. 

To  rife  to  in  the  accmnui^tivc  quality. 

Amount,  i-mAfint'.  f. 

The  film  total. 

Amour,  i-mb&t'.  f.  ^   , 

Ao-affair  of  galUnuy,  an  intri^e* 


1^ 


¥fr\ 


} 


prep. 


love, 


'1 

landi  to 


The  operation  of  cutting  off  a  limb,  or  other 
part  ot  the  body. 

Amulet,  im'4-lit.  f. 

A  charm  ;  a  thing  hung  about  tht  neck,  for 
preventing  or  curiqg  a  difeafe. 

To  Amuse,  d-mfize'.  v.  a. 

To  entertain  the  mind  with  barmleft  trifline ; 
to  engage  the  attention  t  to  deceive  by  anud 
managemefir. 

Amusement,  ^-mdze'mint.  H 

That  much  an^ufes,  entertainipent. 

Amuser,  l-m&'z&r.  f. 

He  that  amufef . 

Amusive,  4-mi'siv.  ad.  (158)  (4*8). 

That  which  haa  tl»e  power  of  amufing. 

Amygdalate,  l-mig'dl-lke.  a. 

Made  of  almondt* 

Amygdaline,  i-mlg'di-l!ne.  a. 

( 1 49)*    Refembling  almonds. 

An,  In.  article. 
One,  hnti  vi^  hi(%  empbaBi ;  any,  or  fomc. 

Anacam? TICK,  iB'i'kiaif'tlk.  a. 

Refle^ng,  or  reflofted. 

Anacamptk&s,  lii-4-csb)p't!k$.  f. 


l^edo^bise  «f 


-  FtS^TOillH;  Ttr ;  '^  ml', '  toSt ;  — '  pine;  pin ; — 

That  which  can  live  in  two  eleqaeotfu^ 

Ai^ilp^qpj(f&g|^m-C^^-|4^ 

f.  The  quality  of  being  able  to  Uj^e  »A  4»f"" 
fcrent  tlemeats.  r 

AMTHlBOt(JGlC\h,fitIt-(h'hi)A6d\6'' 

A-kM.  a.    '     .     V  - 
DoHj>tfui.  *  *  ^    .; 

Amphibology,  am-f<5-l>Al'o-5c,.f. 

pifcourff  of  unc^riiin  ^^iJ^IMni;* 

Ampribolpvs,  iin-i\ft^WJ5fis*  a*, 

ToflTed  from  one  to  another. 

AMPHisBiCNA)  ftnt-flf-bi'iii.  f» 

Aferpent  fuppofe4  tp  hav.etwo^  beads. 

Amfhitheatre,  fa(i-ft-iiA'4-t5r.C 

(416).  A  building  on  a  circular  or  oval 
form,  having  its  craa  eneompafTcd  with 
rows  of  feats  one  a^ovc  another. 

Ample,  im'pL  a. 

Lar^e,  wide,  extended ;  great  ki  bulk ;  Bn- 
limited,  without  reftridion ;  liberal,  large, 
without,  paritmony  ;  (Uffu£vc,  not  cob« 
ttaacd. 

Amplbness,  dm'pUn&fs.  f. 

Lacgenefs,  liberality. 

To  Ampliate,  im'pM'ite.  y.  %. 

To  enlarge,  to  extend. 

Ampliation,  2m-pU-i'(hAn.  f- 

Enlargenient,  exaggeration;  dtffufenefi. 

To  Ampiipicate,  im-pl!PA-klte. 

V.  a.     To  enlarge,  to  amplify. 

Amplification, im-pli-ft-ki'(h&n 

f.  Enlargement,  extenfion ;  exaggerated  rcr 
prefentation. 

Amplifier,  tm'pU-fl-Ar.  f- 

One  that  exaggaratct. 

To  Amplify,  4m'pU-rfl.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  enlarge  ;  to  exaggerate  any  thing ;  to  im- 
prove by  new  additions. 

To  Amplify,  Im'pli^fi.  v.  n. 

To  lay  one's  felf  out  m  diffufion ;  to  form 
pompous  ccpre£entatio««. 

Amplitude,  im'plA-tAde.  f. 

Largenefs,  greajtnefii ;  copio'ufnefs,  abuiv- 
dance. 

Amply,  ixn'fli.  ad. 

Largely,  liberally ;  copiouAy. 

To  Amputate,  dm'pA-tite.  v.  a. 

To  cut  off  a  limb. 

Amputation,  4m-pA-ti'flifin.  f. 


Sic^vviiariciranKie 


-    Any  mcd 

A  monk, IfcytfRttdtf  tfiOttvilgTBi  itWup 
folitary  life. '  ^lUA  ••  ^^TC-^.  :     TA 

A'NAcff  RONtsM^  tn>4ik*kt6*ti^aBA. 

An  error  in  cosnpatiag  time.  '  '*^ 

AKACLATfCM,  fa^Alto^iCHW 

The  do^ne  of  refra6led  li^ ;  Jk>pUbks* 

AwADip«i>STCyib=t-d*tt)#**fe^*<T 

Reduplication  :  a  figiire  in  rnctoridft'    - 

Anaora#,  iii*l^ifftfiT  ff^ '^  -  ? 

A  conceit  arifing  frXv  tht^MMs  of  4maM 
tranfpofed  fo  aa  t»  fcrm  Ibte  other  WN0f4  or 
fentence. 

Anagrammatism,  In^i'grim'mli* 
tifm.  f* 

The  aft  or  prafttce  of  making  anagramt. 

Anagrammatist,   tn-i-giim'ml* 
tlft.  f. 

A  maker  of  ao^grama.    . 

To  Anagrammatize,  stn-iUgriba'- 
ma-tlze.  v.'n.  (159). 
To  make  anaframt. 

Analeptick,  tn-l-lip'tlk.  a. 

Comforting,  corroborating. 

Analogical,  Sn-J-lWjc'A-k4t.  a. 

Ufed  by  way  of  analogy. 

Analogically,  Jn^i-16dje'i-kll-4* 

ad.  In  aa  analogical  manner ;  in  an  analo- 
gous manner. 

Ana  logic  ALNESS,  2n-i-}6dje'i-k3I- 
nis.  f. 


The  quality  of  being  analogical, 

'  •  ^  Q5iaA-j 

Analogous,  4-a4l'l^g2s.  a. 


-^  ^    ,  ilogical. 

To  Analogize,  a-nal^A-jlzc 

To  explain  by  way  of  anal 


v.;i. 


Having  analogy,  having  fomething  parajltl* 

Analogy,  a-n^'16-ii.  f. 

RefembUoce  between  things  witb  regard  to 
fome  circumfUnces  or  effcSs. 

Analysis,  i-nfl'lj-sis.  f. 

A  reparation  of  any  compound  toto  its  (twe» 
ral  parts;  a  folution  of  any  thing,  whether 
corporeal  or  mental,  to  its  Hrft  elements. 

Analytical,  Jn-3-llt't4-kll.  a. 

That  which  refolves  any  tnins  into  firll  pris* 
ciples ;  that  which  proceeds  oy  ariatyfis.         ' 

Analitically,  4n-4-lft'ti-kJl-li- 

ad.  The  manner  of  refolving  compounds 
into  the  l^mple  conlHtuent  or  componeat 
parts. 

To  Analyze,  in'4-llzc.  v.  a. 

To  refolve  a  compound  into  its  firft  prii|p 
ciples. 

Analyzer,  in'3-U-zdr.  f. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  analysing. 

Anamorphosis,  4n-i-mdr-f4'sis.f. 

Deformation ;  perfpc^ve  projedion,  fo  that 
at  one  point  of  view  it  (hall  appear  dc* 
formed,  in  another  an  exaft  reprefeotatkya. 

Ananas,  i-nJk'n&.  f. 

^     The  pine  apple. 

Anaphora,  i-nif  6ri.  f. 

A  figure,  when  (everal  claufea  of  a  featOfct 
are  begun  with  the  (amc  word* 

Anarch,  in'^k.  f. 

An  author  of  confufion.  ■ 

Anarchial,  l-idr'ki4I.  a. 

Confu&d  without  rule. 

Anarchy,  Sin^ir-kt.  f.  -      ^ 

Want  of  gOYCSOiBcat,  a  tet  witlioat  sagt£i 
trvy. 

Anasarcai 


AWC 


AUG 


ANI 


—  nAj  m6v<e,  nir,  n6t^;-^tibe,  tdk,  biK;  — iA;—pMiid;— iMo»  THis. 


Afcrt,«Cifni%.«*M*  (ha  whale JbUbacc 


AjUOTBOPNSt 


/tri-ffi«  r.  (518). 


A  cttiiie  proa^mc^  tey  ecdeftaftical  tutlio- 
my. 

AifATWueATicAL,  in-i-^-nAt* l^ 
kB.m. 

Tkat  yMih  Ims  tlM  pf^pertiet  of  aa  tni- 


Anathematically,    aUi-l-/M- 
mlt'i-kA-U.  ad. 

la  an  anatlicaMtkal  laaoaer. 

To  Anathematizb,  in-itV^^aA- 
tire.  V.  a.  {159). 

To  pronounce  accurfed  by  cccWfiaftical  au- 
thority. 

ANATiFEitouSy  2n-2-t!f'f&-rAs.  a. 

Prodttcingt  dnckt. 

Anatocism,  i-nlt'tu-slzm.  f. 

The  accnmuUtion  of  intereft  unon  intcreft. 

Anatomical,  ib-^-tftm'i-kil.  a. 

kdating  or  belonging  to  anatomy ;  proceed- 
ing open  principles  taught  in  anatomy. 

Anatomically,  in-l-tAm'^-Kftl-li 

ad.     In  an  anatomical  manner. 

Anatomist,  S-n2t'A-m!ft.  f. 

He  that  ftndiet  tke  ftradure  of  animal  bo- 
dies, by  means  of  diifeAion, 

To  Anatomize,  2*n^t't&-mize.v.a. 

To  dificA  an  animal ;  to  lay  any  thing  open 
diftinAly,  and  by  minute  parts. 

Anatomy,  i-ndt'&-me.  f. 

The  art  of  differing  the  body ;  the  dodrine 
of  the  (hudure  of  the  body ;  the  z€t  of  di- 
viding any  thing ;  a  (ke)eton ;  a  thin  meagre 
perfon. 

Ancestor,  ln's4f-tAr.  f. 

One  from  whom  a  perfon  defcends. 

Ancestrel,  in'sif-tr^l.  a. 

Claimed  irom  anccftors* 

Ancestry,  in's^f-trc.  f. 

Lineage,  a  feries  of  ancedors ;  the  honour  of 
delcent,  birth. 

Anch  ENTRY,  ine'tfhin-trc,  f. 

Antiquity  of  a  family,  properly  ancienty. 

Anchor,  4nk'4r.  f.  (353)- 

A  heavy  iron,  to  hold  tne  mip,  by  being, 
itxcd  to  the  ground ;  any  thing  which  con- 
fers ftability. 

To  Anchor,  Jnk'ir.  v.  n. 

To  caft  anchor,  to  tie  at  anchor ;  to  ftop  at, 
to  reft  on. 

Anchorage,  ink'6r-idjc.  f.  (90). 

Crooad  to  caft  anchor  upon  ;  the  anchors  of 
a  (bip ;  a  dtuy  paid  for  anchoring  in  a  piMt. 

Anchor*hold,  ink'dr-hAld.  f. 

The  hold  or  faftnefs  of  the  anchor. 

Anchored,  ifik'Ar-r&d.  part.  a.  (353) 

Held  by  the  anchor. 

Anchoret,  ink^i-viu  1 

Anchorite,  ink'i-rltc.  (155).  / 

A  rcclufe,  a  hermit. 

Anchovy,  in-tlhi'vA.  f. 

A  little  fea-fiik,  aaach  nfed  by  way  of  faoce^ 
or  feafooiag. 

ANtisMT,  4fie'tfli2nt.  a. 

Oldr  not  aiodani ;  old,  that  has  been  of 
long  daratioo ;  paft»  former. 

Ancient,  hnc'tfhinu  f- 

The  it^*t  Af«Macr  of  a  Oup, 

ANCiEMTy  kie'tihint.  f. 


ad. 


f. 


The  bearer  of  a  ife^i  1 

Anciently,  ]iii?^tikiiit-l 

In  oldiiaKs. 

Ancientness^  imft'tfkint-rAtL  f. 

Antiqtnty. 

Ancientry,  ine^tfli4n-tr4.  f. 

The  honour  of  ancient  lineage. 

And,  Ind.  cot^unSion. 

The  parckle  by  which  £cateacet  or  terau 
af«  Joined. 

Andiron,  ftBd'l-Arn.  f.  (41 7}* 

Irons  a(  the  ^d  of  a  fire-grate,  in  which  the 
fpit  turns. 

Androgynal,  in-dr6dje'£-ndl.  a. 

HerroaphroditiCal ;  paruking  of  both  fexes. 

ANDROOYNALLY,4n-dr6dje'i-nll-l4. 

ad.     With  two  fexes 

Androgynus,  4n-dr6djc'4-n4s.  f. 

An  hermaphrodite. 

Anecdote,  4n'ik-dAte.  f. 

Something  yet  unpublilhed ;  fecret  hifiory. 

Anemography,  in-A-ro5g'gii-fc.  f. 

The  defcription  of  the  winds. 

Anemometer,  in-4-m6m'm4-t4r.  f. 

An  inftrument  contrived  to  meafure  the 
wind. 

Anemone,  d-nim'A-ni.  H 

The  wind  flower. 

Anemoscope,  i-nim'&'ikSpc.  f. 

A  machine  invented  to  foretel  the  changiesof 
the  wind.    / 

Anent,  i-nint'.  prep. 

Concerning,  about;  over  againft,  oppofittfio.^ 

Aneurism,  in'A-rfzm.  f. 

A  difeafe  of  the  arteries^  in  which  they  be- 
come excellively  dilated. 

Anew,  4-nd'.  ack 

Over  again,  another  time;  newly,  in  anew 
manner. 

An  FRACTirousNEss,    Sn-frifcMhil- 
3s-n4s.  f.  (461). 

Fulnefs  of  windings  and' turnings. 

Angel,  ine'jdi.  f. 

Originally  a  meflengcr;  a  fpirit  employed 
by  God  in  human  affairs;  angrl  is  {ome" 
times  ufed  in  a  bad  frnfc,  as,  angels  of  dark- 
ncfs;  in  the  Uile  of  love,  a  beautiful  per- 
fon ;  a  piece  of  ancient  monry. 

ANOELs>ioT,^ine'j*Mh6t.  f. 

Chain  (hot. 

Angelica,  dn-j4Vi-ki.  f^ 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

Angelical,  kn-jiVt-kiA.  z. 

Kefcmbling  angels ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  angels  ;  belonging  to  angels.- 

Angelicalness,  in-jd'l^-kal-nSs. 

f.     Excellence  more  than  human. 

Angelick,  sin-jM/llk.  a^ 

Angclicaf ;  above  human. 

Angelot,  iin''jiA6t.  f. 

•a  mufical  inftrument,  fomewhat  refbmbliog 
a  lute. 

Anger,  Ing'gfir.  f.  (409)4 

Anger  is  uneaiiuefs  upon  receipt  of  any  in- 
jury ;  fmart  of  a  fore.   . 

To  Anger,  ilng'gdr.  v.  a*. 

To  provoke,  to  enrage. 

Angerly,  Jing'g&rAL  ad. 

In  an  angry  manner. 

Angiography,  ln-j4-6g'gra-fA.  f. 

A  defcription  of  vrflcls  in  the  human  body. 

Angle,  ang'gh  f.  (405J. 

The  fj)ace  intercepted  octwcen  two  lines  in- 
terfering each  other. 

Anole^  *ng'gl.  L 
N 


Aa  kStmnatt  to  taka  fiftt,  conftfttag  oi  a 
rod,  a  line,  aad  a  hook. 

To  Angle,  ibe'gl.  v.  a. 

To  fiAi  with  a  rod  and  hook ;  to  iry  to  gaiii> 
by  fome  iafiaaating  artiftces. 

Angle-rod,  ing'gl-r&d.  f. 

The  fttck  to  which  the  fiiher'sUae  and  hoak 
arehuag. 

Angler,  ing'glfir.  f. 

He  that  ftlhea  with  an  angle. 

Anglicism,  2ng'gl£-s!zm.  f. 

Aa  Englifli  idiom. 

Angober,  ing'gi-Ur.  f. 

A  kind  of  pear. 

Angrily,  ing'gri-U.  ad. 

In  an  angry  manner. 

Angry,  iiig'gri.  a.  1 

Touched  with  anger ;  having  the  appearance- 
of  anger ;  painful,  inflamed. 

Anguish,  dng'gwilh.  f.  (340). 

Excefllve  pain  eiiher  of  mind  or  body. 
ANGUISHEDju^g'gwilh-id.  a. 
Exceflively  pained. 

Angular,  Ing'gA-llr.  a. 

Having  angles  -  or  conkers« 

Angularity,  2ng-gA4lf'i'ti.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  angular\. 

Angularly,  ing'gii^-llr-li.  ad. 

With  angles. 

Angularness,  ing'g6-lir-njs.  {^ 

The  quality  of  being  angular. 

Angulated,  Sng'g£4ik-tM.  a. 

Foamed  with  angles. 

Angulous,  lng'g&46s.  a. 

Hooked,  angular. 

Angust,  2p-gdft'.  a. 

Narrow,  ftrait. 

AnoustatioN)  in-gAf-tii'ihdn.  f. 

The  a&  of  making  narrow ;  the  ftate  of  be- 
ing narrowed. 

Anhelation,  dn-hc-iy(h6ii.  f. 

The  z(k  of  pantinr. 

Anhelose,  in-^lAik'.  a. 

Out  of  breath. 

Aniented,  in'£-in-tid.  a. 

Fruftraied. 

Anights,  j-nhes'.  adv 

In  the  night-time. 

Anil,  an'lUf. 

The  ftirub  from  whofe  leaves  and  ftalks  in* 
digo  is  prepared. 

ANiLENEsSy^-nile'nSfs.   \  n 
Anility,.  i-ninj-tA.       /  *' 

The  old  age  of  woman. 

Animable,  jn'i-mi-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  put  into  life. 

Animadvehsion,^   in-i-mad-vir'- 
fhfin.  f. 

Reproof,  fcvere  cenfure ;  obfervation. 

Animadversive,  an-i-m^d-vir'sfv 

a.     That  has  the  power  of  judging. 

To  Animadvert,  in-e-mld-virt'. 

V.  n.     To  confidcr,  to  obferve ;  to  pals  cen- 
furcs  upon. 

Animadverter,  dn-A-mad-vir'tdr. 

f.    He  that  pafles  cenfuresi  or  obfcrv^s  upon. 

Animal,  dn'4-mai.  f. 

a  living  creature  corporeal ;  by  way  of  con- 
tempt, we  fay  a  ftupid  man  is  an  animal. 

Animal,  In'A-mll.  a. 

ITiat  w.hich  belongs  or  relates   to  animals ; 
animal  is  ufed  in  oppo&tion  to  fpiritual. 

Animalcule,  In-i-mirkulc*  f. 

A  fmall  animal. 

Animalityj 


ANN 


4WS 


er  (54)6).  — ^itt,  tjjr,  fiU,  ftt  5 -~qat,  i»fe.; r-pSne,  piR ;  t- 

The  flate  of  snimal  cxiftence. 

^o  Animate,  In'i-mite.  v.  9. 

*  .  iTo  quicken,  to  niake  bUvc  ;  to  give  powers 
.    to  i  to  ci^covragr,  to  incite. 

Animate,  4n'A-mate.  a. 

^•'AUve,  poftsfling  •niinal  life. 

Animated,  In'i-mi-tJd.  part.  a. 

Lively,  vigorous. 

Animation,  an-4-nia'fhfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  animating  or  enlivening ;  that 
which  aniiqates :  the  ftate  of  being  cahvcned. 

Animativb,  4n'i-mi-tiv.  a. 

That  has  the  power  of  jgiving  life. 

Animator^  an'i-ixii-tfir.  f. 

That  which  givet  life. 

Animose,  an-i-m&fe'.  a. 

'       Full  of  fpirit,  hot. 

Animosity,  In^-m&s'si-ti.  f. 

Vehemence  of  hatred ;  paflioaate  maligmty. 

Akise,  Sn'nis.  f. 

A  fpecieJ  of  aptum  or  parflicy,  with  large 
fweet.fcented  feeds. 

Anker,  ink'iir.  f. 

A  liquid  ineafure  the  fourth  part  of- the  awm. 

Ankie,  iiik'kl.  C 

The  joift  which  joins  the  foQt  to  the  leg. 

Ankle-bone,  Jink'kl-bAne.  f. 

The  booe  of  the  ankle. 

Annalist,  lh'n4-lllL  f. 

A  writer  of  anoalt.  ^^ 

Annals,  in'nsUz.  T. 

Hifiories digeftcd  in  the  txwSt  ordcrof  time. 

Annats,  Sn^ni/ta.  C 

Firft  fruits. 

To  Anneal,  Sn«ni&lp'.  v.  a. 

To  heat  glafs,  that  the  colours  laid  on  ii  may 
.pierce  through  ;  to  jicat  any  t|iing  in  fuch  a 
manner  is  tq  give  i^  the  true  temper. 

'To  Annex,  in-niks'.  v.  a. 

To  unite  to.  at'  the  end ;  to  nnite  a  Smaller 
thing  to  a  greater. 

Annexation,  4n-n4k-si'fhin.  f. 

Conjunfbion,  addition ;  ui^ion,  coalition. 

Annexiqn,  |p-nlk'^&n>  f* 

The  aft  of  annexing. 

Annexment,  in-ni^ks'mJnt.  f. 

The  aft  of  annexing ;  the  thing  annexed. 

ANNIHILABLE,'in-nl'hi-ll>bl.  a. 
That  which  may  be  put  out  of  exigence. 

To  Annihilate,  3n-nni4-latc.v.a. 

To  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  deftroy ;  to  annul. 

Annihilation,  4n-nl-h4-li'fhfin.  f. 

llie  aft  of  reducing  to  nothing,  the  ftate  of 
being  reduced  to  nothing. 

Annivejisary,  In-iiA-vir'si-ri,  f. 

A  day  celebrated  at  it  returna  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year ;'  the  aft  of  celebration  of  the 
anniverlary. 

Anniversary,  in-n4-ySr's4-r4.  a. 

Returning  with  the  revolution  of  the  year  ; 
annual. 

Anno  Domini,  in'ni-d6m'4-n4. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Annolis,  in'niAis,  f. 

An  American  animal,  like  1  lizard. 

AtiNOTATiON,  Jn-nA-ti'fliAn.  f. 

Explication;  note. 

Annotator,  Sn-nd-ta'tAr.  f. 

A  writer  of  notes,  a  commentator. 

To  Announce,  ln-n44nfe'.  v.  a. 

To  publifln  to  proclaim ;  to  declare  by  a 
fudicial  fentence. 

To  Annoy,  in-n6i'.  r.  a* 


Injiuyy  moleftation. 

A^NOTANOB,  in^ni^-ink.  f. 

That  which  annoys ; '  the  aft  of  aoooyinf . 

Annoyer,  Jn-nAi'Sr.  f. 

The  perfon  that  annoys. 

Annual,  5n'ni-il.  a. 

That  which  comes  ycai'ly ;  that  which  is 
'  reckoned  by  ^he  year ;  that  which  lafis  on)y 
a  year. 

Annually,  4n'n4-31-I4.  ad. 

Yearly,  every  year. 

Annuitant,  4n-nA'4-tint.  f. 

He  that  ^{TeiTes  or  receives  an  annuity. 

Annuity,  Sn-ni'i-ti.  f. 

A  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  for  term  of  life  or 
years  ;  a  yearly  allowance. 

To  Annul,  3n-nfll'.  v.  a. 

To  make  void,  to  nullify;  to  reduce  to  no- 
thing. 

Annular,  In'nA-lir.  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  ring. 

Annulary,  Sn'nA-14-r4.  a. 

Having  the  form  of  rings. 

Annulet,  Sn'nA-14t.  f. 

A  little  ring. 

To  Annumerate,  Jn-n4'm4-ritc« 

v.  a.     To  add  to  a  former  number. 

.^NNUMEration,  Sn-ni-mi-ri'{Jidn 

f.     Addition  to  a  former  number. 

To  Annunciate,  l^n-nAn'fhi-^te. 

«v.  a.    To  brin^  tidings. 

Annunciation-day,    4n-nAn-fli4- 
i'fliA.n-di.  f. 

The  day  celebrated  by  the  church,  in  me- 
mory of  the  angel's  (alutation  of  the  bleffed 
virgin ;  folemmzed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March. 

Anodyne,  jln'&-<line.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of.  mitigating 
pain. 

To  Anoxkt,  3-ndint'.  v.  a. 

To  rub  over  with  unftiious  matter ;  to  con- 
fecrate  by  unftion. 

Anointer,  J-nAijii'tAr.  f. 

The  perlbn  that  anoints. 

AifOMALiSM;  l-n6m'^-l!zm.  f. 

Aaomaly,  irregularity. 

Animalistic AL,    i-nAm-4-lis'ti- 
kJl.  a. 

Irregular. 

Anomalous,  4-n6m'344s.  a. 

Irregular ;  deviating  from  the  general  method 
or  analogy  of  things. 

Anomalously,  a-nom'a-lis-14.  ad. 

Irregularly. 

Anomaly,  l-nAm'4-14.  f. 

Irregularity ;  deviatioii  from  rule. 

Anomy,  ln'6-m4.  f. 

Breach  of  law. 

Anon,  4-n6n'.  ad. 

Quickly,  foon ;  now  and  then. 

Anonymous,  2-ii6n'4-inds^  a. 

Wanting  a  name. 

Anonymously,  i-n6n',4-mfif-U.  ai 

Without  a  name. 

Anorbxy,  in'n6-r4k-f5.  f. 

Inappetency. 

Another,  in-iTn'dr.  a. 

Not  the  fame;  one  more;  any  others  not 
one*a  felf ;  widely  different, 

Ansatbd,  Sn'sa-tid.  3. 

Having  handles. 

To  Answer,  Jn'sftr.  v.  n.  (475)- 


^w 


To  fpeak  in  retam  to^  iU<;|^on :  to  jped|^ 
in  op^fition;  tbi)tf  attWmaMe  R>rT» 
give  an  account ;  CO  eorref^oad  to,  to  fuit 
with  ;  to 'be  tejuiyalent  tO';  to  fa^fy  any 
claim  or  petitidn;  to  iUb4  as  oppoti^e  9r 
correlative  td  fonacthtnc  elk;  to^bar  pro- 
portion to-;  to  fuccced»  t^  produce  the 
wifhed  event ;  to  appear  to  any  call,  or  au- 
thoritative fummons- 

Answer,  Jn'sfln  f.  (475). 

That  v^hichis  faid  in  return  to  a  qaeftida,vr 
pofition  ;  a  confutation  oT  a  charge. 

AN^w^pR^pLi,  |n'sdr-|-W.  f  (475}- 

That  to  which  a  reply  may  be  nude;  obliged 
to  gjve  ap  accoi^nt ;  correfpondent  to ;  pro- 
portionate to ;  e<[ua]  <Ov  "^ 

Answerably,  Jn'sir-4-bli.  ad. 

In  duQkproporti6n ;  with  proper  cortefpcm- 
dei^ce;  fuitably. 

Answerablenbss,  |Ui's4r-t-bl-n4&. 

f.    The  quality  of  htiui  anfwerablc 

Answerer,  Jn's4r-ur.  f- 

He  that  anfw^M;  he  tharnttoagei  the  coa- 
troverfy  againft  one  thijt  My  iwy-^vco  juiL 

Ant,  ioi.  f. 

An  emmet,  a  pifmire. 

Antbear,  int'blu^.  f. 

An  animal  that  feed  00  ants. 

Anthill,  int'hil.  f. 

The  fmall  protuberance  of  ta^  in  w>i^ 
ants  make  their  nefts. 

Antagonist,  in-tdg'd-mft.  (. 

One  who  conteada  witjft  another,  an  oppo- 
nent ;  contrary  to. 

To  Antaooniz?,  5ln-tig'i-olzc.y.«u 

To  contend  againA  another.  ^ 

Antanaklasis,  int-^-nl-Jd^'si?.  f- 

A  figure  in  rhetorick,  wheii  the  fame  word 
is  repeated  in  a  different  manner,  if  tiot  hi  a 
contrary  6goification  ;  it  is  alfo  a  retarning 
to  the  matter  at  the  end  of  a  long  parentk^. 

Antaphroditick,  4nt-4-fr&-dit'ik. 

a.     Efficacioiis  agkinft  the  Veoeral  difcmfe.  ^ 
ANTAPOPLECTICK,4m-ip-pA»pl4k'- 

tik.  a. 

Good  againft  an  apoplexy. 

a. 


I  apoplexy. 

ANTARCTiCK,*"an-tSxk'tik 

Relating  to  the  foutherh  pole. 

Antartjhritick,  4nt-ir-/Arft'!k..a- 

Good  againfe  tlie  gout.  ^       •  *  '  '* 
ANTASTHMATICK,5llt-4ft-mStik.a. 
Good  againd  the  afthma. 

Anteact,  dn'tfc-4kt.  f. 

■  A  former  a^. 

Anteambulation,     in-ti-ipa-bi- 
li'ihfiri.  f. 

A  walking  before. 

To  Antecede,  Sn-^4-sAde'.  v.  a. 

To  precede ;  to  go  before. 

Antecedencs,  4n-tA-s4'din(e.  A 

The  a^  or  (late  of  going  before. 

Antecedent,  an-te-si'dint,  a. 

Going  before,  preceding. 

Antecedent,  4n-tA-sA'd4nt.  f.   ' 

That  which  goes  before;  in  grammar,  tl^c 
noun  to  which ,Uie  jel^ive  is  fubjoined. 

Antecedently,  in-ti-si'dint-W. 

ad.     Previoufly. 

Antecessor,  in-ti^sk'sir« /f 

One  who  goes  before^  or  leads  anodier. 

AntechambeiR,  In'ti-tih&m^bir^  t- 

The  chamber  that  leadi  to  %kt  chief  ijftrt- 
ment* — :See  Chttmbtr. 

To  Antedate,  in'th-^Uu  v.  a.  V- 

To  date  earlier  than  the  i«il  time;^  date 
ibmething  before  Uie  proper  ;ttpie; 

Antediluvian, 


ANT 


ANT 


ANT 


—  nA,  mAve,  n6r>  nit ;  — tibe,  tdlx,  b&U ;—  ill  j  —  p4ind ;— fAlrt,  rnip. 


Antjidiluviai*,  ln.tfe-d4-li'v4-Jn. 

«.    Exiftmg  before  the  dduge ;  relating  to 
thiogfl  exiiUng  before  the  deluge. 

Antelopbi  in'tWApe*  f. 

A  %M  Vkh  cttrled  6t  wreathed  honte. 

AwTiWEXiDiAN,    fe-ti-mi-ridje'A- 
^.  a. 

Being  before  hdoil. 

Antemetick,  4nt-4-m8t'ik;  a. 

Thftt  kaa  the  power  of  prcveritirig  or  fto{>- 
pitlg  vomiting. 

AntbmUndanei  4n-t4-m6nManc.  a. 

That  which  waa  before  the  world. 
A  fore^taftev 

Antepenult,  4n.tA-p4-ndlt'.  f. 

The  laft  lyiWWe  but  two. 

Antepileptick,  int-cp-4-lip'tik. 

a.     A  medicine  againft  convulfioni. 

To  Antepone,  Jn'tA-pAnc.  v.  a. 

To  prefer  one  thing  to  another. 

Antepredicament,      ^-t4-prA- 
dik'l-mSnt.  n 

Something  prcviooa  to  the  dodriAe  of  the 
predicaments.  i    a    #  i      i 

Anteriority,  Jn-tC-re-or'e-t6.  l. 

Priority  ;  the  ftatc  of  being  before. 

Anteriour,  in-te'ri-or.  a. 

Going  before. 

Antes,  an'tizc.  f. 

Pillars  of  large  dimenfions  that  fupport  the 
front  of  a  bmldilQg. 

Antestomach,  5n-t6.ltOm'Ok.  1. 

A  cavity  that  leads  into  the  ftomach.    ^ 

AnthelmiKthick,    an-»Wl-min'- 
tblk.  a. 

That  which  kills  worms. 

Anthem,  in'tbim.  f. 

Aholyfong. 

Anthology,  an-fi&5r6-je.  I. 

A  coile^on  of  flowers ;  a  coUcftion  of  de- 
votions ;  a  colkaion  of  pocms.^ 

Anthony's  Fire,  an'io-mz-flre  .  1. 

A  kind  of  eryiipelas. 

Anthrax,  in'miks.  L 

A  fcab  or  blotch  which  barns  the  Ikin.   ^ 

Anthropology,  3n-/i?ro-p&l'o-jc.  f. 

The  doarinc  of  anatomv.  a  «*  .i 

Anthropophagi,  an-/Ar6-pOt  a-jl. 

L    Man-caters,  cannibals.  ,14^ 

ANTHBOPOPMAGlNIAN,ail-/^r6-p0t- 

a.j!n'*-4n.  f. 

A  ludicrous  word,  formed  by  Shakcfpcare 
from  anthropophagi.  ach  -L 

Anthropophagy,  an-z^TO-pof  a-jc. 

f.    The  qdaKiy  of  catiM  human  flcfli. 

Anthroposophy,  an-i^ro^pos  o-ft. 

C   The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man. 

Anthypnotick,  4nt-hip-iT6t'ii.  a. 

That  w*ttch  has  the  power  of  preventing 
flecp. 

Antiacid»  Jn-t4-Ssid.  f. 
Antechamber,  in^ti-iMmMf.  f. 

Comptly  vratten  for  aaccchamber.  —  5#^ 

AntichRi«tiaw,  In-tAJaris'tMa. . 

a.    Oppofite  to  Chriftianity.  .  ,    a  / 

Astichristianism^    dn-t4-kris-- 

Oppofition  or  contrariety  to  Chriftianitjr. 

Antichristianity,     4n-t4-kn& 

Gontiancty  to  Chxiftianity. 


To  Anticipate,  In-tis'fti-pite.  v.  a. 

To  take  fomething  fooner  than  another,  fo 
as  to  prevent  him ;  to  take^  up  before  the 
time ;  to  foretafte,  or  take  an  imjbreflioa  of 
fomething,  which  is  not  yet,  as  if  it  really 
was ;  to  preclude.  i        a      * 

Anticipation,  4n-tis-s4-pa'(han.  f. 

The  aa  of  taking  Bp  fomething  before  it* 
time;  fore-taftc. 

Antick,  dn'tlk.  a* 

Odd  ;  ridiculoudy  wild. 

Antick^  in'tik.  f. 

He  that  ^lays  anticks,  or  ufes  odd  gilliculA- 
tion,  a  buffoon. 

Antickly,  In'tik-l*.  ad. 

With  odd  poftures. 

Anticlimax,  an-ti-kll'mMs.  f. 

A  fentencc  in  which  the  lail  part  is  lower 
than  the  firft ;  oppofitc  to  a  climax. 

Anticonvulsive,  du-t4-c6n-vfil'- 
siv.  a. 

Good  againft  convul5ons. 
Anticor,  3n'ti-kAr.  f. 

A  pretcrtatuml  fwelltng  m  a  horfc'a  breaft, 
oppolite  to  his  heart. 

Anticourtier,  in-ti-cArc'tOiflr.  f. 

One  that  oppofes  the  court. 

Antidotal,  4n^A-d6'tal,  a. 

Having  the  power  or  quality  of  coiiotcr- 
ading  poifbn. 

Antidote,  in'ti-dote.  f. 

A  medicine  given  to  expel  poifon. 

Antifebrile,  4n-t4-ftb'ril.  a.(i4Jo) 

Good  againft  fevers. 

ANTiL0GARiTHM,4n-tA-14g'4*rit^m 

f.  The  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  a 
fine,  tangent,  or  fecant. 

Antimonarchical,  •  4n-t4.ro6- 
nir'ki-kil.  a. 

Againft  government  by  a  fmele  pcrfon. 

Antimonial,  in-t4r.mi'n4-il.  a.' 

Made  of  antimony. 

Antimony,  dn'tS-mi-ni;^  f. 

Antimony  is  a  mineral  fubftancc,  of  a  me- 
talline nature.  I       a    11 

Antinephriticx,  an-ti-ni-frtt'tk. 

a.  Good  ;igainft  difeafcs  of  the  reins  and 
kidney  i. 

A-ntinomy,  in-tin'o-m4.  f.  (518). 

A  contradidion  between  two  laws. 

Antiparalytic»,      da^tA-pir-i^ 
lU'lk.  a. 

Elficacious  againft  the  paMy. 

.Antipathetical,  4a-t4-pi-/Ait'4- 
kil.z. 

Having  a  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing. 

Antipathy,  in-tip'i'tbL  f.  (518J. 

A  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing,  fo  as  to 
(bun  it  involuntarily ;  oppofcd  to  ^rmpathy. 
A>4TlPiRISTASIS,itl..ti-p4-ris'ti-SIs 
f.  (Aao).  The  oppofition  of  a  contrary  qua- 
lity, by  which  the  quality  itoppofes  becomes 
heightened. 

Antipestilrntial,    aik-ti-p6l-t4- 
Wn'ihiLa.. 

Efficacious  againft  the  plague. 

Antiphrasis,  in-tirfrd-sis.  f.(5l9) 

The  ufc  of  words  in  a  fcnfe  oppofite  to  thciV 
mtaaning. 

Antipodal,  4n-lip'i-dal.  a.. (518). 

Relating  to  the  antipodes. 

Antipodes,  in-tip'A-dAz,  f- 

Thof«J  people  who,  living  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  globe,  have  their  feet  dircdly  oppofite 
to  ours. 

N.a- 


We  frequently  hear  di(j^fet  whetbet  this  word 
Ihould  be  pronounced  in  four  Mlables,  as  it 
is  here,  with  the  accent  on  the  (econd,  or  ia  V 
three,  as  if  divided  into  an-ti-pedei^  with  the  *  ^ 
accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  and  the  laft- 
rhyming  with  abodts.  To  folve  the  difficulty 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Word  is  pure 
Latin  ;  and  that  when  we  adopt  fuch  words 
into  our  own  language,  we  feldom  alter  the 

^  accent.  If,  indeed,  the  fingular  of  this  word 
were  in  ufe  like  JatelHu  (155),  then  we 
ought  to  form  the  plurad  regularly,  and  pro- 
nounce it  in  three  lyllables  only  ;  but  as  it  is 
always  ufed  in-  th?  plural,  and  is  perfc^ 
Latin,  we  ought  to  pronounce  it  in  four. 

Antipopb,  an't4-p6pe.  f. 

He  that  iifurps  the  popedom. 

Antiptosis,  3n-tlp-tA'sis.  f.  (520). 

A  figure  in  grammar,  by  which  one  ca(^  la 
put  for  another. 

Antiquary,  an't4-kwd-r4.  f. 

A  man  ftudious  of  antiquity. 

To  Antiquate,  in't4-kwitc»  v.  4» 

To  make  obfolete. 

AntiqJjatedness,   iii't4-kwa*t4d-- 
n4s,  f. 

The  ftate'of  being  obfolete. 

ANTiQyB,in-t44k'.  a.  (112). 

Ancient,  not  modem  ;  *of  genuine  antiquity; ; 
of  old  fafliion. 

ANTiQyE,-in*t44k'.  f.  (112). 

Aa  antiquity,  a  remain  of  ancient  time). 

AwTictyENESS,  an-t44k'n4s.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  antique. 

Antiquity,  5n-tik'kw4-t4.  f. 

Old  times ;   the  ancienu ;    remains  of  old 
times;  old  age. 

Antiscorbutical,  Jn-t4-lkor-bu'- 
t4-k31.  a. 

Good  againft  the  fcurvy. 

Antispasis,  4n-tis'pJ-sis.  fr 

The  rcvulfion  of  any  humour. 

Antispasmodick,      dn-ti-ifpiz- 
mAd'ik.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  telicvmg  the 
cramp. 

Antispastick,  Jn-t4-fpas't!k.  a, 

.  Medicines  which  caufe  a  revulfion. 

Antisplenetick,  in-t4-fpl4n'4-tik 

a.     Efficacious  in  difcafes  of  the  fpleen. 

Antistrophe,  4n-tis'trA-f4.  f.  , 

In  an  ode  fung  in  parts,  the  fecond  ftanza  of 
every  three. 

Antistrumatick,  Jn-t4.ftr4rmSt'- 
ik.a.  , 

I      Good  againft  the  kind's  evil. 

Antithesis,  in-ii/A'4-sis.  f. 

Oppofition ;  contraft. 

AKtttype,  3n't4-t!pe.  f. 

That  which  is  refembfed  or  ftiadowed  but: 
bythetj^c.     A  term  of  theology. 

Antitypical,  3n-t4-tip'4-kSl.  a. 

That  which  explains  the  type. 

Antjvenereal,  dn-t4-v4-ni'r4-4l. 

a.    Good  againft  the  venereal  difcafe. 

Antler,  ant'lflr.  f. 

Branch  of  a  ftag's  horn. 

Antoeci,  Sn-tA'4-sl.  f, 

Thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live  un- 
der the  fame  meridian,  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  equator ;  the  one  towards  the  north, 
and  the  other  to  the  fouth. 

Antonomasia,  dn-t6-nA-mi'zb4-4. 

f.  (453).  a  form  of  fpcech,  in  which,  for  a 
proper  name,  is  put  the  name  of  fome  dig- 
nity.   W<  fay  the  Orator  for  Cicero. 

Antre% 


JSL^L 


AP«t«lA 


cht;  car«- 


A  cavern,  a  den,  ^  . 

Anvil,  laVlMf;  u^  .r  ^  .- A 

The  troD  block  oo  wKisb  the  finuch  lay«  hit 
meial  to  b«]faf|^4t'  ^y  tliiqg  on  which^ 

TtouVIIc  of  niji'd  about -lomc  luiuie  eveaif 
fiiliGitdiiV^  d<pf(L{r:ao,  loH'nef^  of  Cpirits. 

AMKit>u!5p  Snk^iho^.  a,  (480J 

fun/fufl  of  •iriqyiftude'.      '      ^  ' 

Every,  whoever.  Whatever.       ^  ^4. 
AORVSWrVc^jlA^r,;,  . 

irhcfoBiMitlf itary . -w^kH  li fea-rimiBcAAa^ly 
''•ut^oSiheUft.viBiKridAOf.^hcshrart.  .^  . 
AF/ICfiA-f^lrfe'.  ad.  t^        ' 
Quick.  fp<;cdily;iyi(lil%.  ^         '     ' 

Apar*,  t*§rt'ri**i    ."'      ^ 

3cj>awtelv  from  tJi^'iVft  '?a*p!acei  4n  rilafc 
•t  dinrtdanhit;^  «t  ^  ailta<ice{  ^  rctirai  from 
the  other  cqpi4irfira*   1..  -  >«.     I   ^  ^  t 

ApAjtTMBNT,  I-pirtfhjifcV  £»'♦     '  '   ^ 
itimbmti  ttfetfof  r««nia* 

APATHY,  l|r*d»-tA6.  fi  r 

Exemf^ion  from  p^(Qg^«   I         I  w 

APE,.ipC.  f.    \     .    .^  '. 
A  kilid  of  monkey;  an  imitator. 

ToAp^apcK,,*,,  ,  .         ;_ 

;n>4mvil3i^{>  a«^ii,»pcnti^ratc$.  human  aftions. 

Apeaj(.v  a-p<2kei«f.ad. 

In  a  poilure  to  pieroo  tl^e  gtoiwd. ' 

Apepsy,  ip'4p-si.  f, 

A  foCi  of  Baturarconooftion. 

Aperient^  i-f^ri-hnu  a. 

Gently  frurgativc.    . 

Aperitive,  trp*r'i-tiv.  a. 

That  which  has  the  qtiaUty  of  6penitig. 
Apert,  J-pirt'.  a. 

Open. 

Apertion,  i-pSr'(hfin.  f. 

An  opening,  a  paflfage,^  gap;  the-a&<<lf 
opening. 

Apertly,  Jp-Jrt'lA.  ad. 

openly. 

Apertness,  4p-4rt'nes,  f. 

Opennefs.  ' 

Aperture,  Jp'ir-tfliiirc.  f.  (4J60J 

(463).     The  aft  of  opening  j  aq  -open  •place.  * 

APEtALOus,  4-pet'd-lds-a- 

Without  flower-leaves. 

Apex,  i'p^ks.  f. 

The  lip  or  point. 

ApHiERESis,  a-ftr'4-sis.  f.  (114)- 

A  figure  in  grammar  that  takes  away  a'lctter 
'Or  fy liable^  from  thei>eginpBing  of  a  wotd. 

Aphelion, ^-fi'li-dn.  f» 

That  part  of  the  of  bit  of  a  planet,  in  which 
it  is  at  the  poii^t  remoteiV  from  the  fun. 

Aphilanthropy,  4-fi-14n'/i&r&-pi. 

f.     Want  of  \ov6  to  mankind. 

Aphorism,  if  u-r1zm.  f. 

A  maxim,  an  unconnc£lcd  pofltion. 

Aphoristic  A  L»  ^-A-ws'i^-kil.  a. 

Written  in  feparate  unconnci^cd  fcntences. 

Aphoristically,  if-A-ris'tcJill-li 
ad.  in  the  form  of  ^aa  aphorifoi* 


a-kil.  -sji-o  !o  31 
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Relating  toUhi^^^^ereal  difcafe. 
APlA^Yi'i'^-fcri'.f. 
The  place  where  bees  ^re  kept.     ^ 

Apiece,  i-piife'.  adi  '"    \ 

To  the  part  or  ihare  of  eicfa.  -     ' 

Apish,  a'pifli.  a.'  * 

.  Having  the  ^ualiti^f  of  an  ap^,  imitative  ; 
foppi/h)  afMStetl ;  ftHy,  triHiog;  wantoii, 
playful. 

Apishly,  li'pi(h-U.  ad. 

In  an  api^  maaoer. 

Apishness,  i'plfc-nis.  f. 

,    Mimickry,  foppery* 

jApitpat,  4-plt'pat.  ad. 

•    With  '<}Tiick  paifntaiioii. 

Apocalypse,  i-p6k'i-Hps.  L 

I  Revelation,  a  woTA  ufad  only  of  the  facred 
writings.  '      . 

Ap  AcAtl  Y  pric  A  L,    4-pik-a-ljp '  tc  - 
;    kH.a. 

Cotauining  revelation. 

Apocope,  i-p6k'o-pi.  f. 

A  figure,  when  the  iait  letter  or  fyJlable  i« 
taken  away. 

Apocrustick,  Jp-6-krfis'tik.  a. 

Repelling  and  aAiringcnt. 

Apocrypha*  J-pok'jri-fa.  f. 

Sooks  added  to  the  lacrcd  w^ritiagt,  of 
doubtful  authors. 

Apocryjphal,  i-p6k'r4-f31.  a. 

Not  canonical ,  of  uncertain  authority;  coui- 
tained  in  the  apocrypha. 

APOcRYPHALLY,i-pAk'ri-fil-lA.ad. 

Uncertainly. 

Apocryphali^ess,  A-pok'ri-fil-nis 

f.     Uncertainty. 

Apodictical,  ip-o-dik'te-kil.  a. 

Demonllrative. 

Apodixis,  Jp-A-dik'sis.  L 

Demonftration. 

ApoGiEON,  3p-A-j4'6n.  \  ^ 
Apogee,  4p'6-ji.  /  *' 

A  point  in  uic  heavens,  in  which  the  fun,  or 
a  planet,  is  at  the  greateil  diftance  polHble' 
from  the  earth  in  ha  whole  revolution. 

Afologetical,  i-p6U6-i4t'c-  "^ 

kJl.  U. 

Apologetick,  a-p6l-6-j6t'ik.  J 

That  which  is  faid  in  defence  of  any  thing. 

To  Apologize,  4-p61'li-jlze.  v.  n. 

To  plead  4n  favour. 

Apologue,  ip'646g«  f.  (338). 

Fable,  (lory  contrived  to  teach  lome  moral 
tnith. 

Apology^  4rp61'i-jd.  f.  ($1^). 

Defence,  e'xcific. 

Apomecometry,    ip-^m^-kom'- 
mi-tri.  f. 

The  art  of  meafaringthingStrta  diftance. 

Aponeurosis,  i-p6n-n6-r&'s!s.  f. 

,An  cKptoTibn  ^t  M  nerve  into  a  membrane, 

Apophasis,  i-p6f' 3-sis.  f. 

A  figure  by  which  the  orator  feemt  to  wave 
what  he  would  plainly  inflnuate.  ' 

Apofhlecmatick,  ip^-flig'mfc- 
tik.  a,        ^.      '  *    •■:■■• 

Drawing  aw^  phl^gAi,  •       /*•:,• 

ApopjiLEGMATiSM,    $p-i^fleg'mi- 


|A?fi^MJijMH[„4jr 

I    A  remarkable  Ctying. 


^HTOqA 

J     tx  reman^aoie  Oiying.        '     ,u}  vjt  i^nnib 
|AP0PHYGEi4np8^t{«frUi  fwOHHTO*!/. 
That  pact  of  a  colwnm,:NWIi€'<iiJn»9*M 
fpring  -^uti^iubAlf  J^JJ  A)riM^ 

Apophysis,  a-pore-sis.  C  ,r  * 

The  prominent  parti  cl^  ibjne  ^^;..Uif 
fame  as  prpccfi.  '  •      «  'i . 

ApoPLECTicAt,  ap-<6'pJ4t'^6- ' 

kai. 


F 


Apoflectick,  is-^-pl^kVtk 

Relating  to  aa  iqMiplcKy^      .*.     s  h' 

Apoplexy,  ap'A-pl^^«  f^  istj]^ 

A  fudden  depnvation  of  all  ica(iuci<iU'. 
Aporia,  I-fM^'r^i.  f. 

A  figure  by  which  the  (pcaksridpQlitt  whff9 
to  begin.  ,:  j. 

Aporrhoea,  ap-p6r-r^'2.  i*. 

Effluvium,  emanaciom.  :  '<  ,^ 

Aposiopesis,  i-fU-^^^'^.  r.  1 

(i^ok  a  form  o^:  ipecdi,  by  which  the 
ipeaker,  through  fotaea^Aidn  W  vcht. 
mency,  breaks  off  hi^  fpeech.      "C)'i.     -,.' 

Apostacy,  l-p6s'tf<^.^A    I    '    '""f 

Departure  from  what  a  man  htta^fedeft; 
it  is  generally  applied  to  rcligii>a.'  i '  ,^  n" 

Apostate,  l-pus'dte«:(;.  (91).  1   i 


One  that  has  foriaken  his  j 
^FOSTATICAL,  ttp*p&i 
-After  the  manner  of  an  apoflite.  - 


Taken  his  Jf  Hgjon,  |  o />  •  . ," 

Afostatical,  ttp-p6f-tai'jfckllva» 


-  iv^er  tne  manner  ok  an  apoUate.  -    -) 

To  Apostatize,  i-pos'ti-tl^c; 

To  forfake  one's  reltgiott.        <  '    * 

To  Apostemate,  i-pds't^-miite. 

V.  n.  (91).  To  fwelland  corrupt  ixftonatteti 

Apostemation,  i-p&f-ti-mji'fhdn. 

f.  The  gathering  of «  holf^w ''pitrulent  tu- 
mour. 

Aposteme,  3p'o-ftcmc.  f.        '•"^,; 

a  hollow  fwelling,  an  ablbeCs."  ' '  ~''^' 

Apostle,  J-p6s'Bl.  f. 74.^1),     ' 

A  perCon  fent  with  mandittr,  yarticnlsrly 
applied  to  them  whom  our  Saviour  di^pnted 
to  preach  the  goi^el.  .    .."«.'. 

This  word  is  fomctimes  heard  in  tike  palpit, 
as  if  divided  xaio  ^-fthjlle ;  the  CfcpBd  fyl/, 
lable  like  the  firfl  of  forei.  ]Lf  the.  l^ng 
quantity  of  the  o,  in  the  Latin  ,af^kiiy  ' 
urged  for  a  fimilar  I^gth  of  the  injll 
epoftle,  let  us  only  tarn  to  the  in'troauSl" 
to  the  Rhyming  Di^ionairy,  and  we  ma^ 

.  fee  the  futility  of  at  gaing .  f rowi  d)«  Litta 
quantity  to  ours.  If  thefe  Teafooa  arc^  not 
fatisfaffory,  it  ia  hoped  that  thai*  wiio^^e 
abettors  of  thia  fii^;ttlflr  pronunciatioot  will 
alter  e-pij'tle  into  e-fi^JU,  the  fcepnd  fyM- 
ble  like  ^r,  and  then  their  rc;|fonipg  aqa 
practice  will  be  uniform.  •       ; 

Apojstleship,  i-pfls>l-lK%'C 

The  office  or  dignity  of  an  apoft|c- 

Apostolical,  ip^ttt-thv i-ial.  a. 

Delivered  by  the  apoi^les. 
APOSTOLICALLY^ap-&f.t6ri.fcil4i.-' 
ad.     Intheniaatteroftheapoftles. 

Afostolick,  Sp-6r-t&rilk.  a. '  ;'f 

Taught  by  the  apotaes.  ,  .^^,.|'^ 

Apostrophe,  i-p6s'tr&«f<£.  t.  ^^ud 

In  rhetorick,  #  diveHiof  of  ^qc^  to  apv^ 
ther  perfon  than  the  ,fp|dc(^i|,  appointed '^W 
intend  or  requifc,;  in.Kff^maijihecontwVi 
'    tion  of  a  Word  by  the  nie  of  ^  comma,  as  i^ 
for  though 


A1iolIowtiimo&&Ued  wiVf^]^ttr'JA(fnii|i^tt^r. 

Apothecary, 


jwrr 


rJ^f¥ 


>dykei  t4hi)&1^^4i4iiV^^3mh;  ^^\nf4Hi8. 


APOTHECART.'4l,j6]^-«^i'i/f.       , 
A  man  wtko^^il6^Uhit\i^i^U<^W^^' 

dicinet  for  fale.  :^^^'  Jdi.^f  -is-.  ; 

Apothegi*?  Ipf A^iiiflaf  £2  c  V  M ^  on  AJ 
At'oTdWE,  4-^6t'A.n*;  f.     '       , 

Tbcjreipaindex  or  difference  of  two  incbib- 

Apc^em.  dp'^ze^n.  f. 

To  Appa  l,  i-palj^»' v.'a/  •  < 

ApPALenf^Mf,  ^p^piU^mi&nt.  f. 

Dcprcfiiony  impre^<&a  of  le»r;    - 

APFANAO^iap'piMi4j€»  f.  (90). 

Lands    fet    apart    for   the    xnaintentace  of 

younger  chil«r«»- y  .'   -..      /.  .■ 
APPARATUS,  ip-paUva^tit?  f. 

Thi)if&ti&i9Vi¥i^iS^«CKj^^kM.^fo^^  tile  ai> 
t€toti9»>AknKQt  9k*Of.  pm fifth  t  ad  the  toots 
.^ji/tm^e^.UieiiiriHMXC  (Kt%  h«ufc  ;  eqvi- 

page, (how.      r.  ^.•        .  ^     •  . 

Apparel,  ip^pdl'.^l/.fv  t 

^Hi^^^^llMc s  etitcn»al|ia^unoota. 
To  Appa  R«|.y  Ipipif'iL  tv  a. 

To  drc4^  <»  cUcbe  tL£o  <f:avegf  <ir  deck. 
ApPA^Eirr^  ipt-pft*|p|ttti  ti 

Pftklf  iMabitibfe<r  fi^in^  liot  real ;  vifi- 
'  ble  ;  open,  difeqveMbk  9  ctfrtain,  not  pre- 

Apparently,  £pf|>a-rlnt-l^«  ad. 
ABFibRiTiaNi  apnaifri(h'&n.  f. 

hi^f^n^i  viii|b%Ufy ;  .a  vifiWe  objca ;  a 
%«fefftf*oW|tU#n«  $>ifit ;  foroc^hing  only 
apparent*  not  real ;  the  vinbihty  of  iome 


R5r'S-t&r.  r. 


luminary.      -^ 

Apparitor,  ^p-P? 

The  lowcft  pffif  er  qi  thp  ccclcftaiUcal  coUrt. 

ToJ^^r^^pi'-v.  a. 
To  Appeach,  dp-piLt&.'.  V,  a. 

l40fa^o&-;:ta<aMure,  to  reproach. 

A^i'i'A<eHNr«Nf  ^ip^p^tih^itit.  f. 

T<f.^^l;Cf  «.^ufc  from  oiieXo.aDOihcr ;  to 
i^WI<%5['^>}tne<a. 

ApPEAE,r4p-pile'.  1. 
:  At  r^moval^  of  ^a  tantfe  from  an  niTenor  to  a 
iiiperaor  court ;  in  the  common  hew,  an  ac- 
a«£ataoii4:a  calinpoBianvas  witaefa. 

A^iKEAiAWT,  ip-ap*l^l4nf.  f. 

HfetliSi^ilipeils.  ''"^ 

To  Aw^AR.  ip-j>W.  V,  H- 

To  bc^  itf^Shf rtClWp  VifiWe ;  tb*  become 
Yifibl^^s'^fpmt  ^to  exhibit  one's  felf  before 
a  COM  I  to4sottH  III  ^vmo^tiou  XD  rtality ;  to 
b«  plain  beyond  diCpiti^ 

The  aa  of  <omio94ral%(ghl.(  the  thing  fetn  ; 
femblai^e,  ppt  re^H^ ;  of^tfide.  ftu)W;  entry 
i^ntoa  pnce'or  cbinpanyrexniphion  of  the 
perfon  to  a  court;  ordt^HBJ, Wii^fr ;  prbba- 
biiity,  LkcliHood;  '  .  '  /nH 
APFBAtVR,  ip-p^^^»  f. 
The  i^HM  that  l]i)pi^M.'    f^'' 

ItecbntSiiifte/^'*^*^^'"  •    /       . 

a.     <recoq<i|)^«^(^    ...   ,  ^^.   , 

To  AppEA!jE^4pirj)45c'p  \v  a. . 


A  ditc  of  peace.  Aku    • 

ApnAilrtfe^ftpi!r|^tit&p<iv  ieiao>iH^^ 

He  pat  pacifies,  he  that  quiets  4^^lhan<jf  A- 

APPrLLAWK>jfefp4ifiUmi.X.  ^..    *.;v 
A  challenger;  one ^atf.^ppci^ f^m/Byl9Wi^; 
toa  higher  powcj^.*,  ^  ^,j ,    .  ^i .,        '. 

Apellate,  ap-pSnatei.r.  (9i>. 

.    The  perfon  appf^^e^  iS^inft 

Appellation,  ap-p^-La'ihfm.  \.      , 

N«wc,.    .....        *      A  .-  ■         •      v/ 

ApEi,^ATIV>,  lp-pil'I|^v,  f.      , 
A  name  common  to  all  of  the  fame  kipd  or 
fpecies;  as  man,  |)jjarfe^  ><  " 
APPELLATIVELY,*SpTpil^li-tlV-14,i 
ad.     Accorditfg  ^) .^iQ^uner  of  nouns  ap- 
pellative. 

Apellatory,  Sp.perJl-tfir-rJ^a. 

That  which  contains  an  appeal.  ^  .       ^ 

Appellee,  dp-pil4c'.  f.  ' 

ope  who  i$  accufecL.    •  ^ 

To  AippEND,  ip-pehdV  V.  a. 

To  han^  any  thing  upon  anothex ;,.  to  add  to, 
fomeihing  as  an  acceUory. 

Appendage,  Jp-piu'dijc.  f.  (90). . 

Something  added  to  another  t&ing,  without 
being  necelTary  to  its  eflfence. 

Appendant,  Jp-pin'd^t.  a, 

Han^ngto  fomething  elfc;  annexedi  con- 
comrtantl 

Appendant,  dp-pin'dint.  f. 

An  accidental  or  adventitious  part. 

To  Appendicate,  tp-pin'dA-kite. 

V.  a.  (91}.     To  add  to  another  tiling. 

Appendication,    4p-p4n-d6-ki'- 
{hfin.  f. 

Annexion. 

Appendix,  dp-pSn'diks.  f. 

Somlething  appended  or  tdded;  an  adjunfk 
or  concomitant. 

To  Appertain,  3p-per-tinc',  v.  n. 

To  belong  to  as  of  right ;  to  belong  to  by 
nature. 

Appertainment,      Jp-per-tine'- 
m^nt.  f. 

That  which  belongs  to  any  rank  or  dngnity. 

Appertenance,  3p-per't4-Ji5nfe.  f. 

That  which  belongs  to  another  thing. 

Appertinent,  3p-pcr'ti-nent.  a. 

Belonging,  relating  to. 

Appetence,  3p'pe-tcnfe.     "1    /. 
Appetency,  3p'p4-tca-fS.   /    * 

Carnal  defire. 
APPETIBILITY,Jip-plt-tc-bil'c-li.f. 
The  quality  of  being  dcfiiable. 

Appetible,  ap'pe-ti-bl.  a. 

Defirablc. 

Appetite,  slp'pi-tite.  f.  (155}. 

The  natural  defire  of  good  ;  the  defiic  of 
fenfual  pleafurc ;  violent  ionging;  kccnuel's 
of  ftomach,  hunger. 

Appetition,  Sp-pc-tlih'fin.  f, 

Defire. 
APPETITIVE,-^p'pi-ti-t!v.  a. 
Thjrt  which  deftrcs. ' 

To  Applaud,  ip-plJwd'.  V.  a. 

To  praife  by  clrppitftgtAe  hand  ;  u>  praifetn 
g^eral. 

Applauded,  ap^-plaw 'di\r.  f» 

He  that  ptaiiic^  orcumrarnds.- 
ApPLAUSE,  ap.plawz'.  f. 
Approbation  loudly  exprcfTcd. 

Apple,  dp'pL  f.        . 

The  fruit  of  ihr  apple  tree  ;  the  pupil  of  ihc 
eye. 


A  wamjti  Jilt  felli  apuici.  ■  ,     ■    .4.    ^  t'   A 

AFPi:iAKeev3p-p:r3rfc:n^:     '  *;;"^ 

Tl*e  aa  of  jppUiL^  Uit  thini  ijiplierf*"  ^^  ^ 

Applicability;  IJ>~pl4-MiDil '  f^i, 

i.     Thf  qu.ilny  t>rbrin|  fit  ro  Iw  ij^f  H>:;jdi^ 
Al'PLlC\BL£,  Jp'pKrkS-W.  ;l/       '^*^  , 

I    That  whivh  m^iy  bt  ii|jj>]ici!.  ^ 

Applicable  KEss^  4p.^|il£i,;K  jI-J^TtI^^' 

C     Fitncfi  to  be  ippti^ci.  *       ■  ,  ■  i   . 

Afplicably,  3p'pU4^B-t3H.>ii\,, 

III  Tuch  nubaacT  ^5  thji  il  iU^y  li^  ^lOperly^ 
applied. 
Applicate,  Ip'-plAXW.t,  Wilt*    , 

hne  drawn  ^etof^  k'curv^'io'  li^  t* 


A  riaht 

btfea  the  duimcrter. 


fwr 


ApPLrcATioK,  4p-pU-fcyft4n.'f/''  ^ 

The  adl  of  ippiv  ifig  anv  thiivji  t^  inbtiie^\ 


the  thuig  appfir^ ;  the  a^t  4  ' 


ipply 


^^•Hoki  at  «  petit  lx»ner;  &ns  emptayn^nt  4tf 
any  m ram  for  a"f«>taiii  end;  ialeit(t:iic!fs  of 

thought,  clofc  fludy  ;  at  tern*  uVtc^'f Mine  p«7\ 
ticular  affair.  \'A  y' t     i-.u^ 

Applicative,  ipj^pUv^j^ntly.^fii',  V  a 

BeAomgiog  to  ^p^lictiijm,  ,  .      ,    , : .       , 

AppLfc  ATORY,.  ipyiMkMmrmk  '9<* 

Belonging  to  >he  a£l  or^fV^jfa^:>  i.  '^•c  .•'! 

To  ApptY,?fijillh0r^-aHTr^d  .1     '  ►.mi^ 

To  put  one  thing  4fir'a«oc1vo9  t^UlTdiirdi- 
camenu  upon  a  W9i|n4;'  iol^^c  <fi(f -«/  ••r 
relative  or  Ciiitabte  j  ,io  .put,  to  !^  !CCrty »"**■•■ 
to  fix  the  mind  upon',  -cotlu'dy 

courfeto,asa  ' 

work. 

To  Appoint,  Jp-pAlrit'vVi' 


1  upon,  -to  ttudy  c  tfj  nave  re-^ 
petit  iozief ;  tp  |;1y,  i**'^;^^  ** 


To  fix  atiy'thing  rto  eftSbUfh  »n«^' thing  try 
decree  ;  to  furni(h  iAaU  ptIuitHi  ti  equifr^^ 

Appointed,  Ip^^^li^tfif.  f. 

He  that  fettles  or  fixJs.  i*'i-U''  ']•    ,  ' 

Appointment;  Sp-pidtHt^inint*  f. 

Stipulation  ( -  decree,  tUaWiftigient  \  diret* 
tion,  order ;  equipment,  {umiture ;  an  al- 
lowance paid  to  iny  man< 

To  Apportion,  Ap-pira'flifinvV.  a. 

To  fet  out  in  juft  proportmi.s«  >  ,     .    - 

Apportionment,     ap-purc'fliAn- 
ment.  f.         .     •.  •  <     . 

A  dividing  into  portions.  „     • 

To  Appose,  ip-p6ze'.  v.  a. 

To  put  que(lion&  to. 

Apposite,  3p'p6-zit.  a.  (156). 

Proper,  fit,  well  adapted 

Appositely, ^'po-7j(-lc.  ad. 

Properly,  fi{l^,  fuitably. 

ApposiTENhss,  ap'p(Wit-nSs.  f. 

Filoeis,  propiicty,  fuitablr.iKfs. 

Apposition,  ap-pA-zifh'fin.  f. 

The  adslitioii  of  new  matitr  ;  in.  grammar, 
the  putting  of  two  noun^  in  i!ic.  lame  cals. 

1  o  Appraise,  ap-piizc'.  v.  a. 

To  fct  a  pr!cc  upon  any  thing. 

AppRAfSEl^,  3p-pri'zvir.  f. 

A  per  Ion  appointed  to  fet  a  piiccupontliing* 
to  be  {^Jd. 

To  Apprehend,  ap-pre-hind'.  v.  3^ 

To  lay  hold  on  j  to  feizr,  in  order  for  trial 
or  puutflimcnt;  to  conceive  by  the  mindv 
to  tliinknn  with  tcrrour,  to  fear. 

AppP.ehender,  3p-prc-hdii'dflr.  f. 

I       One  who  apprehends. 

I  Apprehf^nsmblt,  i  p?i4icn'sc-bl.a. 

I       I'hat  wlii^li  may  be  apiirchei.dcd,  oi  cor.- 
1      ccivcd. 

AppRKHrNsiON,  5p-pri  Lin'Ciun.  f. 

'^    '  '  The 


APP  A(^ 

Ci-  (546). — Jtte,  fSfj  fill,  f3t ;  —mi,  m8t ;  —  pine,  pin  ;— 


Aid 


The  qierc  cbt^cfiipUtibn  of  thmgs ;  opioion, 
fentixnent,  conception  ;  tHe  faculty  by  which 
-we  conceive,  oiew  ideas  ;  fear ;  fufpicion  of 
fomething ;  fcirnre.  ... 

AppREHE^JSiVBi  4p-pr4-hcn'siv.  a. 

Quick  to  underftaad  ;  fearful. 

Apprehensively,  ip-pr4-hen'siv- 

In  an  apprebeiifive  manper. 

Apprehensiveness,    jp-pr4-hin'- 
siv-nJs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  kpprehenfivr. 

AppRfeKTiCE,  ap-pren'th.  f. 

One  t^at  is  bound  by  covenant,  to  ferve 
another  man  of  trade,  upon  condition  that 
the  tradcTinan  Ihall,  in  the  mean  time,  en- 
dc^vour  to  inilrud  him  in  his  art. 

•To  Apprentice,  dp-pren't!s.  v.  a. 

To  put  out  to  a  maUer  as  an  apprentice. 

AppRENTi.CEHOOD,Sp-pren'tis-hdd. 

f.    The  ytfars  of  an  apprentice's  fcrvitudc. 

Ai't^nfeMtrc^sniP,  Ip-pren'tis-fhip. 

f.  The  years  which  an  apprentice  is  to  pafs 
under  a  raalUr. 

To  Apprize,  4p-prlze'.  v.  a. 

To  inform. 

Tp  Approach,  Sp-pr4tfli'.  v.  n. 

To  draw  ntar  focally ;  to  draw  near,  as 
time ;  to  make  a  prbgrds  towards,  tnentally. 

To  Approach,  ap-pr6tfli',  v.  a. 

*  l*ol)ring  near  to. 

KppROAfcH>  ap'-pritfll'.  f. 

"fhe  aft  of.  drawing  near  ;  accefs  j  means  of 
advancing. 

Approacher,  Ip-prA'tfhflr.  L 

The  pcrfon  th^t  approaches. 

Approachrtent,  Jp-pritfliimint, f. 

The  aft  of  coming  near. 

Approbation,  Ip-pri-bi'ftifin.  f. 

The  aft  of  approving,  or  e^prefling  himficlf 
pleafcd  ;  jthe  liking  of  any  thmjg ;  attcftaiioo, 
lupport. 

Aproof,  Spriftf.  f. 

Commendation.     Obfolete. 

To  Appropinque,  4p-pri-pink'. 

v.  n.     To  draw  near  to.     Not  in  ufe. 

Appropriable,  2p-pri'pri-i-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  appropriated. 

To  Appropriate,  ip-pri'pr4-Ste. 

v.  a.  (91).  To  confign  to  fomc  particular 
ufe  or  pcrfon  ;  to  claim  or  cxeicifc  an  cxclu- 
live  right ;  to  make  peculiar,  to  annex ;  in 
]«w,.to  alienate  a  benefice. 

Appropriate,  Jp-prA'pri-itc.  a. 

(91).  Peculiar,  configncd  to  Tome  particular. 

Appropriation,  3p-prd-pri-i'(hfln 

f.  The  application  of  fomething  to  a  parti- 
cular purpoie  ;  the  claim  of  any  thing  as 
peculiar ;  the  fixing  of  a  particular  fignifi- 
cation  to  a  word ;  in  law,  a  fevering  of  a 
benefice  ecclefiaftical  to  the  proper  and  per- 
petual ufe  of  /ome  religious  houfe,  or  dean 
and  chapter,  biflioprick,  or  college. 

Appropriator,  3p-piA-pre-a'tfir.f. 

He  that  is  pofftiTed  of  an  appropriated  be- 
nefice. 

ApPRpVABLE,  4p-pr66'vi-bl.  a. 

That  which  merits  approbation. 

Approval,  3p-pr66'vil.  f.- 

Approbation. 

Appro VANCB,  ip-pr6&'vJ|ife,  H 

-  Approbation.     Not  in  ufe.  • 

To  Approve,  Ip-prft4v'.  v.  a. 

To  iJltc,  to  be  plrafed  with ;  to  exprefs  lik- 
ing,;  to  pcfvc,  CO  (how  I  to  experience  ;  W 


Approvement,  ip-prdiv'mlnt.  f. 

Approbation,  liking. 

Approver,  4p-pr6J'vdr.  f. 

He  that  apprbves ;  he  that  makes  trial ;  in 
law,  one  that,  confeiEng  felony  of  himfelC» 
accufes  another. 

To  Approximate,  4p-pr6ks'4-mate 

V,  n.  (gi).     To  approach,  to  driW  hear  to. 

AppifoxiMATEj  4p-pr6ks'4-mite.  a. 

Near  to. 

Approximation,   dp-pr6k-s4-ini'- 
(hfin.  f. 

Appiroa'ch  to  aiiy  thing ;  continual  apiproach 
nearer  .ftill,  and  nearer  to  the  quantity  tougl^t. 

Appulse,  Jp'pfilfe.  r. . 

The  aft  of  ftiikmg agiiinft  any  thing.- 

Apricot,  or  Apricock,  i'pr^-kit, 

f.     a  kind  of  Wall  fruit. 

The  latter  ihantlcT  of  wntii^  thit  Word  is 

grown  vulgar. 

April,  i'prtl.  C 

The  fourth  ibonth  of  the  year,  J^auiry 
counted  firft. 

Apron,  i'pftrn.  f.  (417). 

a  cloth  hung  before,  to  keep  the  other  dreft 
clean,  or  for  ornament. 

Apron,  i'pArn.  T.  (417}- 

A  piece  of  lead  which  covers  the  toiifihJkole 
of  a  great  gun. 

Aproned,  ^'pdrnd.  a. 

Wearing  an  kpron. 

ApsiSj,  ap'tfs.  f. 

The  higher apfis  is  detiomijiated aphelion,  or 
apogee ;  ihft  lower,  perihelion,  or  perigee. 

Apt,  Jpt.  a. 

Fit ;  having  a  tendency  to  ;  inclined  to,  led 
to ;  ready,  quick,  as  an  apt  wit ;  qualified 
for. 

To  Aptate,  Sp'tite.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  make  fit. 

Aptitude,  ip'ti-tAde.  f. 

Fitnefs;  tendency;  difpofition. 

Aptly,  ipt^J.  ad. 

properly,  fitly;  juftly, pertinently;  readily, 
acutely,  as  he  learned  his  bufinefs  very  aptly. 

Aptness,  ipt'nis.  f. 

Fitnefs,  fuitablenefs ;  difpofition  to  any 
thing ;  quickncfsof  appfeltenfioA ;  tendency. 

Aptote,  Ip'tite.  I. 

A  Aoun  which  is  not  declined  with  cafes. 

Aqua,  i'kwi,  f. 

Water. 

Aqua  Fortis,  ik-kw3*fftr't!s.  f. 

A  corrofive  liquor  made  by  dilUUiog  puri- 
fied nitre  with  cakined  vitriol. 

Aqpa  Marika,  ik-kwJ-m4-Tl'ni. 

f.     The  Beryl. 

Aqua  Vitje,  ik-kw5-vl't4.  f. 

Brandy. 

Aquatick,  4-kwit'!k.  z. 

That  which  inhabits  the  water;  that  which 
grows  in  the  water. 

Aquatile,  ik'kwi-dfe.  a.  (145). 

Thai  which  inliabits  the  water. 

Aqueduct,  3k'kw4-dfia.  f. 

a  conveyance  made. for  carrying  water, 

AqlPEOUS,  i'kw4-ds.  a» 

Watery. 

AoyEOUSNEss,  i'kw4-if-nis.  f.. 

Wateriihnefs. 

Aquiline,  Ik'wi-line*  a.  (i4^)» 

Refembling  an  ei^e  ;  when  appUcdt  to  the 
nofe,  hooked. 

Aquose,  i'i.vfik'.  a. 

Watery. 


hote 


Aoyosity,  4-kw&s'4-t4,  f.- 

Waterinefs. 

Arable,  Ir'l-bU  a; 

Fit  for  tillage. 
The  a  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  thif  #dra  ll»thc 
(hort  (bund  as  much  as  if  ihe  t  were  dbuhte. 
The  fame  may  be  obfeirved  of  every  ac^ 
cented  a  before  i*,  foHdwtd  by  a  voweL  fBi) 
(168). 

Araneous,  2-r&'ne^Jb.  a. 

Refembling  a  cobweb. 

Aration,  t-ri'ih5a.  f. 

The  aft  or  praftice  of  pfowihg. 

Aratory,  i*r'i-tir-r4.  a. 

That  which  codtributes  to  tillage. 

Arbalist,  ir'bJ-lill.  f. 

A  crofs-bow. 

Arbiter,  ir'b4-tdr,  f. 

A  judge  appointed  by  the  parties, 
determinuioxl .  they  voluntarily  fubinit; 

Arbitrable,  ar'b4-trl-bl.  a. 

Arbitrary,  depending  upon  the  will. 

Arbitrament,  ir-bit'trd-ment.  f- 

Will,  determinatioii,  choice. 

Arbitrarily,  ir'bi-tri-ri-lA.  ad. 

With  no  other  rule  than  the  will ;  defpoti* 
cally,  abfblutely. 

Arbitrarious,  ir-bi-tr^'re-&s.  a* 

Arbitrary,  depending  on  the  will. 

Arbitrariously,.  ir-bi-tri'ri-fis- 
14.  ad; 

According  to  mere  wiU  and  pleaAire. 

Arbitrary,  ir'b4-trl-rA.  a. 

Defpotick,  abtblute ;  depending  on  Bo  nifei. 
capricious. 

To  Arbitrate^  ir'bi-trlte.  v.  a. 

(91).   To  decide,  to  determine;  to  jndge  of. 

Arbitrariness,  ir'bA-tri-TC-nafs. 

f.     Defpotrcalnefi. 

Arbitration,  ir-bi-tri'ftidn.  f.     . 

The  determination  of  a  raufe  by  a  jud]gt  • 
mutually  agreed  on  by  the  parties. 

Arbitrator,  4r'b4-trl-tdr  f.  (521)' 

An  extraordinary  judge  between  pai^y  *nd 
party,  chofen  by  their  mutual  conl^t ;  a  go-, 
vernour ;  a  preudent ;  he  that  has  the  power 
of  afting  by  his  own  choice ;  the  deter*^ 
miner. 

Arbitrement,  ir-bit'tri-mint.  f, 

Decifioa,  determination ;  compromife. 

Arborary,  Jr'bA-rJ-rA.  a. 

Of  or  belonging  to  a  tree. 

Arboret,  Ir'bA-rit.  f. 
A  fmall  tree  or  (hrub. 

Arborist,  ir'bA-r!ft.  f. 

A  naturalrft  who  makes  trees  hia  fttidy. . 

ArbOROus,  &r'b&-rds.  a. 

Belonging  to  trees... 

Arbour,  ^'b&r.  f. 

A  bowet. . 

ArbuscxR,  ir'bds-sl.C 

Any  little  flinib.  * 

Arbute,  Jr-bAtc'.  f.. 

Strawberry,  tree.' 

Arc,  irk.  f. 

A  fegment,  a  part  of  a  circle ;  aa  arch.^ 

Arcade,  Jr-kide'.  fi 

A  continued  arch. 

Arcanum,,  ir-kli'nAm.  f. 

(Phiral  ar€aas)    A  fietret. 

Arch,  irtfli.  f.  ^ 

Part  of  a  circle,  not  more  than  t^e  half;  ft 
building  in  form  of  a  fegment  of  a  cixde, 
ufcd  for  bridges ;  vault  of  heaven  i  a  cbirf. 


4^P 


^KO 


AEI 


— ni,  txAvp  jji6r,  n6t ;  —  tftbc,  tAb,  bdll ;  —  *H  i  —  f^^^^  i  — /%>  THis. 


ToAgcif,2nib-y.  a. 

To  build  «rchtl;  to  cover  with  «rcbes. 

Arch,  IrUb.  9. 

ChidTi  o^  the  ^rfk  clafs ;  w«g|t(h,  mirthful. 
ARCHANGEL,  irk-inc'jll.  f.  (354). 

Oi^e  of  the  bigheil  order  of  angels. 
The  accept  is  fometimcs  on  the  firft  fyllable. 

AscHANGELylu-k-Jme'jIl.  f. 

A  plant»  deadtiettle. 

Archangelick,  2rk-in-jll'l!k.  a. 

Belonging  to  archangels. 

Arch  BEACON,  irtfli-bA'kn.  f. 

The  chief  place  of  profped,  or  of  Ifinal. 

Archbishop,  irtih-bifli'flp.  1. 

A  btihop  of  the  firft  dafs,  who  hiperintends 
the  condud  of  other  biihops  hit  fuffragans. 

ARCHBiSHOPRiCK,irtih-biih'fip-rIk 
i.  The  ftne,  province,  or  jurifdi^oa  of  an 
ar^btlhop. 

Archchamtbr,  irtfli-tlhln't^r.  f. 

The  chief  chanter. 

Archdeacon,  itttb-di'kn,  f. 

One  tfiU.  fnpplies  the  bUkop's'  place  and 
ofBec. 

ARCHDEACONRy,  2rt(h-d^'kn-r&.  f. 

The  offic6  or  jtuifdi^ion  of  an  archdeacon. 

Archdeaconship,  iit/h-d&'kti-ihtp 

f.    The  office  of  an  archdeacon. 

Archoukb,  ifftih-d&ke^  f. 

A  title  giTen  to  princes  of  Avftria  and  Tuf- 
cwiy.    • 

Archduchess,  irtfli-ddtih'ls.  f. 

The  fi^er  or  daughter  of  the  archduke  of 
Auftria. 

ArchphilosopueRi  irt(h-fil-d$'i- 

Chief  philoibphff. 

AECHPR«LATE,irt(h-pril'ite.  f.  (91) 

diief  prelate. 

ARCHPjt£S3YTEB,  ibtih^prcs'bi-tir* 

f.    Chief  preibytcr. 

Archaiology,  lb-ka-6)'^-ji.  f. 

A  difcoarfe  of  antiquity. 

Archaiologick,  ir-kJi-6-l6dJe'ik. 

a.    Relating  to  a  diicoorfe  on  antiquuy. 

Archaism,  ir'ki-ifm*  f. 

An  ancient  phrafe. 

Arched,  ar'tfliM.  part.  a. 

Bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 


Words  of   this   form    are    colloquially 
i  fyllable ;  and  this  fyllabj 


J>ro- 
e  is 


nounccd  in  one 

#ae  of  the  harfhcft  that  can  be  imagined,  for 

•it  founds  as  if  written  Mrtjkt.  (359). 

Archer,  inOk'&r.  f. 

He  that  Ihoots  with  a  bow. 

Archery,  Jrt(h'dr-A.  f. 

The  ufe  of  the  bow  ;  the  *€t  of  (hooting  with 
the  bow ;  the  art  of  an  archer. 

Archejs-court,  irtfti'4z-cArt.  f. 

The  chief  and  moft  ancient  confiftory  that 
belongs  to  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  for 
ttit  ^^ftating  of'fplHtual  caufes. 

Archetype,  ix'kfe-tipc.  f.  (354J. 

^  The  original  of  which  ai^y  rcfembUnce  is 
^made. 

Archetypal,  ir'k4-t|-pdl.  a. 

Original. 

ARCHEjtTs,  Ar-k4'As.  f. 

A  power  th^t  prefidcfis  over  the  animal  «cbco- 

Archidiaconal,  Ir-ki-di-dk'A-nil 

t.    Belonging  to.an  archdeacon. 

Archiefiscopal,    ir-kUi-pis'kA- 
pfi.  a.         "•"  "" 
■^loa|inf  to  aa  archbifliop. 


Architect.  3r'ki-tekt.  f.  fju). 

A  profelTor  of  t^e  art  of  building ;  ^huilder ; 
the  contriver  of  any  thing. 

^rchite'ctive,  ir-k4-tik'tiv.  a. 

^  That  performs  the  work  of  architcdure. 

ArchitectonicKj  Sj:-ki-tlk-t4n'- 
mk.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  or  (kill  of  an  ar* 
chitc£l. 

Architecture,  ir'k4-t4k-tflifire.  f. 

(461.)  The  art  or  fcience  pf  building;  the 
ene<ft'  or  performance  of  the  fcience  of 
building. 

Architrave,  Jr'ki-trive.  f. 

That  part  of  a  column  Which  lies  immedi- 
ately upon  the  capiul,  and  is  the  lowed 
member  of  the  entablature. 

Archives,  ir'klvez.  f.  (3^4). 

The  places  where  records  or  ancient  writings 
are  kept. 

Archwise,  3rt(h'wlze.  a. 

In  the  form  of  an  arch. ' 

Arctation,  irk-t^'ihdn.  f. 

Confinement. 

Arctick,  irkMk.  a. 

Northern. 

Arcuate,  ir'kA-ke.  a. 

Bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Arcuation,  ir-kA-i'lhftn.  f. 

The  a^  of  bending  any  thin^,  incurvation  ; 
the  date  of  being, bent,  ciirvity,  or  crook- 
ednefs. 

ArcObalister,  ir-kA-b|U'!r-tA|-.  f. 

A  crofs-bow  man. 

Ardency,  ir'dhn-fh.  f. 

Ardour,  ea£emefs. 

Ardent,  ar'dent.  a. 

Hot',  bumine,  fiery ;  fierce,  velfement ;  paf- 
fionate,  affeSionate. 

Ardently,  ir'dent4i.  ad. 

Eagerly,  affe^ionately. 

Ardour,  Sr'dAr.  1. 

Heat;  heat  of  affedion,  as  love,  defire, 
courage. 

Arduity,  4r-d&'i-t£.  f. 

Height,  difficulty. 

AptDuousy  ir'iA-4s.  a.  (17$)  (293), 

Lofty,  hard  to  climb  ;  difficult. 

Arduousness,  4r'ji-ftf-n4s.  f. 

(293)  (376).    Height,  difficulty. 

Are,  ir.  (75). 

The  plural  of  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  verb 
To  be. 

Area,  i'ri-J.  f.  (70)  (545). 

The  furface  contained  between  any  lines  or 
boundaries  ;  any  open  furface. 

To  Are  AD,  i-rKd'.  v.  a. 

To  advife,  to  direfl.     Little  ufcd. 

Arefaction,  ir-r4-fik^(hdn.  f. 

The  ftate  of  growing  dry,  the  ad  of  drying. 

To  Arefy,  ir'r4-fl.  v.  a. 

To  dry. 

Arenaceous,  d-ri-n4'(hd$.  a. 

Sandy: 

Arenose,  d-ri-n&fe'.  a. 

Sandy.  ' 

Arenijlous,  4-r4n'4-l4s.  a. 

Full  of  fmall  ^nd,  gravelly.       t. 

Areotick,  i-ri-6t'ik.  a. 
Such  mcdicines-as  open  the  ports. 

Argent,  ir'i^at.  a. 

Having  the  white  colour  ufed -in  the  aiuio- 
rial  oAf-aS  fem^mtrti  knight«,  aod' baro- 
nets ;  filvct,  Dright  like  filvct.*  - .    '    * 

Argil,  ir'jU.  f.        ' 


Potters  clay. 

Argillaceous,  4r-j!l-iyftifts.  a.  ♦ 

Clayey,  confiding  6f  *arri^,  or  potters  clay, 

Arcillous,  3r-jil'lJs.  a. 

ConfilHiug  of  clay,  clayiA. 

Argosy,  Jr'go-si.  f. 

A  large  veflel  6r  merchapdife,  a  cf  rrack. 

To  Argue,  Jr'gA.  v.  n. ' 

To  rcafon,  to  offer  reafons  ;  to  pcrtuade' by- 
argument  ;  to  difpute. 

Arguer,  ir'c4-ftr.  f. 

A  reafoner,  a  difputcr. 

Argument,  ir'gA-mJnt.  f. 

A  reafon  alleged  nr  or  againR  any  thing ; 
the  fubjeft  of  any  difcourfe  or  writing ;  the 
contents  of  any  work  fummed  up  by  waf  of 
abftrad;  controverfy. 

Argumental,  ir-gi-min'til.  g. 

Belonging  to  argument. 

Argumentation,    ir-gi-min-ti'- 
ftfln.  f. 

Reafoning,  the  ad  6f  reafoning.  ^ 

Argumentative,    ir-g6-min't4- 
t!v.  a. 

Confiiling  of  argument,  containing  argu-. 
ment.  ' ' 

Argute,  ir-gAtc',  a. 

Subtile,  wittv,  (harp,  (hrill. 

Arid,  Ir'rid.  a. 

Dry,  p«rche<l  up. — See  Arahle. 

Aridity,  i-rid'di-tA.  f. 

Drynefi,  ficoity ;  a  kind  of  infenfibility  i« 
devotion.  ^ 

Aries,  i'ri-iz.  f. 

The  ram,  oi^  of  the  twelve  figos  of  the  zo« 
diack.  / 

To  Arietate,  t-rl'{-tite.  v.n.  (91) 

To  butt  like  a  ram. 
I  have,  in  this  word,  followed  Dr.  Johnfon,  is 
placing  the  accent  on  the  fccond  fyllable, 
and  not  On  the  firft,  according  to  Mr.  She- 
ridan. 

Arietatjon,  4.rI-4-ti'flidn;  f. 

The  aft  of  butting  like  i  ram ;  th*  aft  of 
battering  with  anengine  cklled  a  tain. 

Arietta,  i-ri-4t'ti.  f. 

A  Ihort  air,  fong,  or  tune. 

Aright,  i-rltc'.  ad. 

Rightly,  without  crrour;  rightly,  without 
crime ;  rightly,  without  failing  of  the  end 
defigncd. 

Ariolation,  i-r4-A-li'fliftn.  f. 

Sooth-faying. 

To  Arise,  1-rlzc'.  v.  n.  pret.  arofc, 

part,  arifcn.  To  mount  upward  as  the  fun  ; 
to  get  up  as  from  ileep,  or  from  reft  ;  to  re- 
vive from  death ;  to  enter  upon  a  new  fta- 
tion  ;  to  commence  hoftility. 

Aristocracy,  d-rlf-tdk'krS-si.  f. 

That  forraf  of  government  which  places  the 
fupreme  power  in  the  nobles. 

Aristocratical,    Jr-rif-to-krJt'- 
tA-kJl.  a. 

Relating  to  ariftoctacy.  ^ 

Aristocraticalness,    ir-nf-to- 
krAt'ti.kll.n*8.  f.      . 

An  ariil6cratical  iUie. 

Arithmancy,  d-mA'man-^*  f. 

A  foretelling  of  future  events  by  numbers. 

Arithmetical,  4r-!/A-mit'ti^k41. 

a.    ^c^rding'co  the  rules  or' method  of  . 
arii^metick.        \.    . 

Arithmitica^^ly,    lrrW-Ai4t't&- 
.kil4£.ad. 

'  It^M-arichmcticalvanner. 

ARttHUBTICLAK^ 


AHM 


AKR 


A*T 


r.     X  ni^ilcr  of  t|«|  s«»  of  aiMtbci^     x,.  #,   ^ 

Arithmetick,  i-rnVmi-uk^  f*\     ^ 
Thei«KiM<  Off  MM|>bcrt;  thetffir^comptt-' 

Ark,  Jrk,  n-»^S?c  ArtJ .  » 

A  vclttl  to  fuiai.  upon  the  water,  uftudly 
applied  to  Oiattu  v/htcb  Noab  was  prcfervtcl 
from  tj»e  univcrTd  deluge  ;  the  rcpofiiory  of 
t^c'^^nan^of  GoU  with  tKc  Jews, 

Arm,  4rm|  L*--Soe  Art,  *^ 

The  IiAib  \Wi5ih  rcachet  fi^om  tLe  KaDd  to 
tiie  (houldcr  ^  the  lar^  boogb-of  a  trcfc  *  an 
inllT  ol  Wa<<f  •^totA  rtac  fja  ;  powef,  nttg^bt, 
as  th:  fecular  arm, 

To  Arm,  drm.  v.  a. — S<?e  Art.  • 

To  furiijOi  "^vith  afmoar  of  defence,  or 
\retp(l^- or ofTiWe ;  to  plata  wiUi  any  tbing 
that  n^t«4c^  iitengih,;  to  fiiraiib,  lo  Hjl Qp« 

To' take  arn:;^  ;  to  prpvidc.agair4l.,i  .  ' - 

Arwada,  dfr^mi'dd,  f.  '  V 

An  armamrnt  for  fca.  '       ^    'x  ' 

Armadillo,  Jr-mi-diHlo.  t 

xu  ^iour^fqoUMl  aniroal  of  fir^^il. 

Armament,  Sr'mi-mSnt,  f. 

A  nsvai  force. 

ARMATOitE;  dr'xni-tlhAre.  f.  (461). 
-Armour. 

Armental,  in^Sn'til.  1      ^ 

ARMEKtiNE,if1n4n-tJne,(i49)/ 

Belonging  to^^a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle. 

Armgaunt,  irm'gint.  a.  fai4). 

Slender  as  the  arm ;  or  rather,  (lender  with 
wtat. 

Arm-hole,  irm'hile.  f. 

The  cavity  under  the  (honlder. 

Armigerous,  ir-midji'c-rfls.  a. 

Bearing  arms. 

Arm-xllary,  3r'm!l-li-r5.  a. 

Rcfembling  a  bracelet. 

Armillated,  dt'miMi-tSd,  a. 

Wearing  bracelets. 

Armings,  irm'mgz.  f. 

The  fame  with  waftc-clothes. 

Armipot£NC£>  iri-mip'6-tinfe.  f. 

Power  in  war. 

Armipotent,  dr-mip'A-tJnt.  a. 

Mighty  in  war. 

Armistice,  ar'mA-flis.  f. 

AOiorttrtice. 

Armlet,  drm'llt.  f. 

-     a  little  arm :  a  piece  of  armour  ior  the  arm  ; 
a  bracelet  for  the  arm.  * 

Armoniak,  Sr*mA'ni*4k^  f. 

The  nam*  of  a  fait.  ^ 

Armorer,  ir'm&r-flr.  f. 

He  that  makes  armour,  or  weapons  ;  he  that 
dreflcs  another  in  armour. 

Armorial,  dr-mu're-41.  g. 

Belonging  to  the  arms  or'cfcutcbeon  oC  a 
family.  -    ^ 

Armory,  ir'pidr^i.  f.     , 

Tbe  place  19'  ^hich  arms  are  rcpofited  for 
ufe  ;  annou^,  arns  o£  defence  ;'  cniigns  ar- 
moriaL 
Armour,  ir'mflr.  f.    J 

DefcftTive  arms. 

Armour  BsARir,  dr'mdr-bare'flr. 

f.     He  that  carries  the  armour  of  another. 

Armpit,  irm'plt.  f.  # 

Tb^  holK)W  place  under  the  fhoulder. 

Arms,  irmz.  U 

Weapons  of  offence,  or  armour  of  defence ; 
•  Itatc  of  boftiJity  \  wtr  in  general ;  action, 
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A*Hi*,  V«*l  t*» -»    ''»  * 

^  c«ii>tfHgi  ^4r^aifiM/^bl||;ieatb  obey' 

*id!/ATrc^L.S?gffi8f  *^  . 

AjtQMATiCX^  Ir-v-xnit^lk.         / 

Spicy;  frifraM,  fteflii  fbcftted^ 

AROMATFe49s,if-^mdt'lks.  C 

spices. 

ARokAnzAfioN,  a-r4-rtiSt-4-z4'. 
tfitfn.  r. 

The  ad  of  fcenttng  with  fpiccs. 

To  Arom  ATiZ£,  ar'ro-md-dzc,  v.  a. 

To  (cent  with  fpicett  to  impregnate  with 
fpices  ;  to  fcent,  to  perfume. 

Arose,  lUrAze'. 

The  preterite  of  tbe  verb  Arife. 

ArounI^,  i-r6ind'.  ad. 

In  a  ci^-clc  ;  00  every  (ide. 

ArouNp,  d-ri&ml'.  prep. 

About. 

To  Arouse,  d-rdflze'.  v.  a. 

To  wake  from  fleep  ;  to  rmifc  up,  to  excite. 

Ajtow,  4-r4',  ad. 

In  a  row. 

Aroynt,  i-rAint'.  ad. 

Be  gone,  away. 

Arquebuse,  4x'kwA-bis.  f. 

A  hand  gun. 

ARQiJEBUSiER,  4r-kw4-bflf-4cr'.  f. 

A  foldier  armed  with  an  arquebufe. 

Arrack,  Ir^rdk'.  f. 

A  fpirituous  liquor. 

To  Arraign,  ir-rine'.  v.  a. 

To  fet  a  thing  in  order,  in  its  place;  a  pri- 
foner  is  fatd  to  be  arraij^cd,  when  he  is 
brought  forth  to  his  trial;  to  accufc,  to 
charge  wttH  faults  in  general,  as  in  contro* 
verfy  or  in  fatire. 

Arraignment,  dr-rane^mint.  f. 

The  ad  of  arraigning,  a  charge.- 

To  Arrange,  ir-rSnje.'.  v.  a. 

To  put  m  the  proper  order  for  any  purpofie. 

Arrangement,  ir-r4njc'm4nt.  f. 

-   The  z€t  of  putting  in  proper  order,  the  (late 
of  being  put  in  order. 

Arrant,  dr'rlnt.  a.  (8ij  f82). 

Bad  in  a  high  degree. 

Arrantly,  4r'rJnt-14.  a.    ^ 

Corruptly,  (hamefnlty. 

Arras,  dr'rls.  f.  (81)  (82;. 

Tapeftry.  ^    *, 

Arraucht,  4r-riwt'.  ad. 

Seized  by  violence.     Out  of  ufe. '" 

Array, .3r-ri'.  f 

Drels ;  order  of  battle  ;  in  law,'  tbe  tanking 
or  fetting  in  order. 

To  Array,  Jr-ri'.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  order ;  to  deck,  to  drefs. 

Arrayers^  4r-ri'firs.  f. 

Officers,  who  anciently  had  the  care  of  feeing 
the  foldiers  duly  appointed  in  their  armour. 

ArrBar,  4r-r4er'.  r     . 

That  which  remains  behind  unpaid,  though 
due. 

Arrearage*,  4r-r44'ri|e;  f.  (90). 

The  remainder  of  ^n  account.  ' 

ArrentatiOn,  4r-r^n-ti'(hdrt.  f. 

The  llceuftdg  an  owner  of  lands  iu  the  foreft 
to  inclofe. 

Arrbptitious>  lr-rip.ti(h'fis.  a. 

Snatched  away ;  crept  to  pfivily* 

Arrest,  ir-rift'.  f. 


1%  lasi^ft  ftpp  Off  ftay :  aa  amfttt  a  raftraMit 

of  a  m^*%  perfon ;  anv  caftioil. 

To  Arrest,  ix-mdm  %%%.x 
T«^«ia«  b^.  0  iiaAilf  faoi^  o  c^ort;  tor 
Cciee  any  tbxa^by  kMr^  toleivi,  t^Jay  lM4a* 
on :  to  wiftb-boMU  to  toder ;  to  A^p  mo- 
tion. 

Arriere^  ArH[^^  f. 

The  laft  body  of  ao  amy. 
AtRISIOM^  iMkb'iii.  f. 

a  (mUuig  iftpoa. 

Arrival,  Ir-rl'tU.  f . . 

The  ad  of  coaaiag  10  any  place ;  tlie 


ment  of  aoy  pttfpbfe.^ 

Arrivancs,  ir-xl'vJmc.  f.' 

Compaoy  coming. 

To  Arrive,  ar-rivc'.  v.  n. 

To  cono'  to  any  place  by  wyter ;  to  reacH- 
any  pla<e  by  travelling ;  to  reach  any  point  ;. ' 
to  ni^any  thing ;  -to  htpf^. 

To  ArrooE|  ar-rAde'.  V.  a. . 

To  gnaw  or  nibble. 

ARROGAHCBt  ic'r&F^ioie.  1  r 
ARRO&ANCY,iir'rA-gin^s£./ 

The  ad  or  quality  oitakUi#:  mach  upon 
one's  felf.  . 

Arrogant,  Ir'r^gint.  a.  (81)  (82J. 

Haughty,  proud. 

ARROtSANTLY,  ir'r&-g2nt-U»  ad. . 

In 'an  arrogant  jnanner^ 

Arrogantness,  ftr'ri-gdnt-nis.  f. 

Arrogince. 

To  Arrogate,  ir'ri-gate.v.a.  (91} 

Tq  claim  vainly ;  to  exhibit  unjuft  claims. 

Arrogationi  sir-ri-gi'flrthi.  f. 

A  claiming  in  a  proid  manner.  ■ 

Arrosion,  Ir-rirzhin.  f. 

A  gnawing.  » 

Arrow,  ar'ri.  f. 

The  pointed  weapon  which  is  Riot  fronr  oc 
bow. 

Arrowhead,  ir'ri-hid.  f. 

A  wate^  plant. 

Arrowy,  4r'rA-A.  a. 

Confifting  of  arrows. 

Arse,  drfe.  f. 

The  buttocks.  "^ 

Arse  FooT,>ifs'ffit.  f. 

A  kind  of  water  fowl. 

Arse  Smart,  Sjrs'fmart.  f, 
A  pl/m. 

Arsenal,  ir'si-nal,  f. 

A  repofitory  of   things  rcquiilte  to  war.,  sr 
magazine. 

Arsenical,  ir-sSn'i-kil.  a.' 

Containing  arfenick. 

ARSENicfc,  irfe'nik.  f. 

A  mineral  fubftance;    a  violent   corroli^e 
poifon. 

Art> ift.  L 
^e  power  of  doiu^  (bmetbing  not  taught 
by  nature  and  inftind ;    a  (cienoe.*  at  tJUc 
liberal  arts;  a  trade;  artfulaefs,  Hull,  dct- 
terity;  cunning. 

As  a  before  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  has  tlie 
Ihorror  Tottrth  faundf,  far>olttii  it  is  (bllowed 
by  a  tonfonant  it  hks  the 'long  or  fecond 
/ou]»d.«*^-See  Mrablc  (Bi)  <t6B). 

Arterial, ir-4^'»^.  a. 

That  .Yhicb  relate  to  the  artery,  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  aitery. 

A|iTi|^|aTOMt,ir-t4.r4-4t'tA-ini^f. 

The  operation  ofclcKing^lood  -from  Qicl 
aitery ;  the  cutting  of  an  artery. 

Artery,  ix'tsk'-xL  t 

An  artery  it  a  conical  canal,  conveying  the 


u 


tjiibc 


— n4,naMr^^»  nilMhpiilt  ■llt<4^4i^|MaijM^/N  this. 


ARTFUL;4bl^fttl  a. 


With  art,  OJlfiOhr.,      -^  ^ 
ARTFULNEM,HUl'W|i'Il&;  !T  '*' 
SkiM,  cunMAg.    .  '/I  '*, 

ARTHItll^lW'frB'lfc'-  '   "la 
ARTHEITICAjL||ilW^ffc-k$rf    r     *. 

Qootii   reUtiog  Ts'tlfd^ut :   rclitt^to 
•  fointi. 


AitTicHpic«,ir'tl4fti&i^:f.  _^  . 

ThU  plant  U  very  like  the  'tfiillfe/lftR  1i^th 
Urge  icaly  bcad«  maped  like  the  conip  of  the 


ptne  tree. 

Artick;  ir'tik.  a. 

Nartfaem. 

Article,  ir'tA-kl.  f. 

A  part  of  fpeech,  as  the,  an  ;  a  (ingle  chufe 
of  an  account,  a  particular  part  of  any  com- 
plex thiag  p  tflim,  ftipulation^  point  of 
time,  exalk  time. 

To  Article,  ir'ti-kl.  v.  n. 

To  ibpnlau,  to  make  terms. 

ARTICULAR,  ir-tik'A*Ur.  a* 

Belonging  to  the  joints. 

Articulate,  iMlk'A-Ute.  a.  (gij* 

Diaiaft  t  branched  out  into  articles. '  ^ 

To AmTicyLATE,  ir-dk'A-litc,  v  a. 

(qi).  To  form  word«>  to  (peak as  a  man  ;  to 
draw  np  in  articles ;  to  make  terms. 

Articvlatbly,  ir-tik'A-lke-li. 

ad.     In  an  articulate  voice* 

ARTicuLATRN£8S,2r-t!k'&-l&te-nls 

C    The  quality  of  being  articulste. 

Articulation,  ir-tlk-i-li'flx4n. f. 

The  juaAurCt  or  joint  of  bones ;  the  a£l  of 
lioming  words;  ia  botany,  the  jointa  in 
plants.  ^ 

Artifice,  4r^tA-ffe.  f.  (142). 

Trick,  fraud,  ftratacem  ;  art,  trade. 

Artificer,  ir-tlf  ft-sfir.  f. 

An  anift,  a  nlan^faterer;  a  forger,  a  con- 
triver ;  a  dextarottt  or  artful  feOow. 

Artificials  ir-t4-fllh'dl.  a. 

Made  by  art»  not  natural ;  fifiitious,  n«it 
genuine ;  artful,  contrived  with  (kill. 

Artificially.  flr-ti-ft(h'ftl4i.  ad* 
AitfiiUy>  with  fliill,  with  good  eonixivaace ; 
by  art,  not  naturally. 

Artificialmess,  Ir-ti«f1ih^il.nl«« 

L.  Artfulnefs. 

Artjlleey,  ar-tll'li-ri.  £ 

Weapons  of  war ;  cannon,  ticat  wdotsce. 
Aktisan,  ir-ti-zln'.  f. 

Artia,  profeilbr  of  in  mtti  iMirfaftntor, 
low  tra^foMQ. 

Artist,  irt'ffl.  1 

The  profcff»rof  JUiArt>  a  iutfiil 


^RTLEai.Y,  irtlftf-lA.  ad. 

In  an  artlcfs  maaaf  r,  naturally,  fincevely. 

Artless^  iit^l^.  a. 

>Unflaifttl,  without  fraud,  aa  a»  aitleCi  ««mI  ; 
'    coolrivcd  wiihoiit  aull,  H  aa  artleCi  tale. 

To  Artuate,  Ir'tfhA-Jite.  v.  a.  (91} 

(461).    To  tear  limb  from  linsb. 

ARUHDiNACioua,  i-r&p-<li-iii'fli6a. 

n.    Of  or  like  reeds. 

Aruhdin&ous,  ir*(b-dln'i-As.  a. 

Ahimading  with  reeds. 
As,  az.  conjunft.  (423). 
In  ihfi  lismie  maimer  with  fomething  elfe.i 


degne  ivUs  aa sl^  hi rfle 
it  wove,  hi  iomc  CmtR 


ili« 


a^^* 


.lyith*       ^  „. 

DTofil  ldile««arifiitiKto  ^  wfiY^i^^lt* 
I  Such;  haviogSo  to  anhrerh,  in  Qrt  cdwB- 
tlonal  fen(e ;  anfwering  to  So  condiiionally ; 
As  for,  with  refpe6^  to ;  As  toi  with  refpcft 
to ;  As  i#rU  as,  equity  wiifc  }  A«  thoogbi 
as  if. 

AaAVocTi^Ai  iS^JSbi*hr4k.  C 

A  gum  or  refin  brought  from  the  EaA  In- 
dies, of  a  (harp  taftc,  and  a  Arong  otfefei&ye  i 
fmell.       . 

AsARABACCA,  8f-sS-ri»blk'kl.  r. 

The  name  of  a  plant.  ^ 

Asbestine,  az-bis't{n«  a.  (140). 

Something  incombuftible.  ** 

Asbestos,  dz-bls't&sl  f. 

A  fort  of  native  foiTile  ftone,  which  may  be 
fplit  into  threads  and  filaments,  fVom  one 
inch  to  ten  inches  in  kagth,  very  fine,  brit* 
tie,  yet  fomewhat  tradable.  It  is  endued 
with  the  wonderful  property  of  remain- 
ing unconfumed  in  the  fire,  which  only 
whitens  it. 

Ascarides,  If-kir'i-diz.  C 

Little  worms  in  the  re^um. 

To  Ascend,  if-s5nd'.  v.  n. 

To  mount  upwards;  to  proceed  from  one. 
deeree  of  knowledge  to  another ;  to  ftand 
higher  in  genealosy. 

To  Ascend,  dusind'.  v.  a; 

To  climb  up  any  thing. 

Ascendant,  If-s^n'di/it.  f. 

The  part  of  the  eclipttck  at  any  particular 
time  above  the  horison,  which  is  fuppofed 
by  aftrologers  to  have  great  influence ; 
height,  elevation ;  fuperiority,  influence ; 
one  of  the  degrees  of  kindred  reckoned  up- 
wards. 

Ascendant,  if-sla'dlnt.  a. 

Superior,  predominant,  overpowering;  ia' 
an  aflrological  (enfe,  above  the  horizon. 

Ascendency,  if-s2n'din-si»  f. 

Influence,  po%ver. 

Ascension^  If-sin'fhAn.  f. 

The  a&  of  aicending  or  riiiog:  the  vifible 
elevation  of  our  Saviour  to  heaven ;  the 
thing  rifing  or  mounting. 

Ascension  Day,  lf*s&i'{hAn-dV«  C 

The  day  on  which  the  aiicenfioq  of  our  Sa- 
viour ia  commemorated,  commonly  called 
Holy  Tborfday,  the  Thurfday  but  one  bc- 
fove  Whitiimtide. 

AscENsivE,  ilf-sin'slv.  a.  (isSj. 

In  a  iate  of  afcent. 

Ascent,  tf-a^m^  f. 

Ri(c,  the  ad  of  rifing  s  the  way  by  which 
one  aiccoda  t  mi  eminence,  or  high  place. 

To  AsciRTAiNt  if-silwtllne^  v.  a. 

To  make  certain,  to  fix,  to  eftablifli ;  to 
make  oonfideoi. 
AscERTAiNER,  if-sir-ti'nir.  f. 
The  perfim  that  proves  or  eftabli flies. 

Ascertainment,  if-s2r-t&iie'mint 

f.    A  fettkdnslet  iftiiidard. 

Ascbtick,  if-sitik.  a. 

Employed  wholly  in' txetcifea  of  devotion 
and  m^rttfientioo.     "  '  ^ 

ASCETICK,  if-slt'!k.  f. 
He  that  retires  to  dovouoft,  a  hermit. 

Ascites,  if-$^'tiz.  f. 

A  particular  fpcctes  of  dtoofy,  a  fw^ng  of 
the  lower  belly  ^nd  depcndiog  pMs,  from 
an  extffiVjUation  of  Wate<4 

o 


Dtopacal,  hyiU^ed^  •    i 

AsciYmovs,  if^Mlli'^r  a: 

Supplemental^  additional. 

AscRiBABLR,  tTJkri'bi-bl.  a. 

That  wtilch  may  be  afcribed. 

To  Ascribe,  df-krtbe^  v.  a. 

To  attribute  to  a«  a  caufe ;  to  attrih«le  t«  at 
a  poCeAbr. 

AacRiPTioit,  K-krip'OAa.  f* 

11k  aft  of  afcribtng. 

AscRiPTiTious,  if-krljp-tifii'&s.  a* 

That  wbich  is  afcribed. 

Ash,  lii.  C 

A  tree. 

AsH-coLOURSH,  Kh'k&I-Ard.  %. 

Coloored  between  br^wn  and  gr^' 

AsHAiiRD,  t-flii^m^.  a.  r3S9}(3^) 

Touched  vrith  flnme. 

Ashen,  ifh'fhn.  a.  (103). 

Made  of  afli  wood. 

Ashes,  ifh'lz.  f. 

The  rcmainaof  4tty  thing  bomt ;  the  remaiaa 
of  the  body. 

Ash-W£dne8day,  i(h-winzML  f. 

Tbefirft  flay  of  Lent,  fo  called  from  the  an- 
cient cuftom  of  fprinkliug  aflies  on  the  head« 

Ashlar,  llh'lir.  L 

Free  ftones  as  they  come  out  of  the  qaarry« 

Ashlering,  iih'l^r-tng.  f. 

^  Quartering  in  garrets. 

Ashore,  4-(h6re'.  ad*. 

On  fliore,  on  the  lan^  ;  to  the  fliore,  to  the 
land. 

AsHWEED,  ifh'wiid.  f. 

An  herb. 

Ashy,  ifh'i.  a.      '  ,   * 

Afli-colouced,   pale,  inclined  to  a  whiti& 
grey. 

Aside,  i-side'.  ad. 

To  one  fide;    to  another  part;   from  tho 
company. 

AsiNARY,  is!%k'vA^tk.  a. 

Belonging  to  an  afs. 

Asinine,  is'sA-nfne.  a.  (149). 

Belonging  to  an  afs. 

To  Ask,  41k.  v.  a,  (70). 

"fo  petition,  to  bee;  to  dctnand,  to* claim ^ 
to  enquire,  to  queftion ;  to  require. 

Sideways,  obliquely. 

Askaunt,  4-lk4nt'.  ad.  (214)- 

Obliquely,  on  one  fide. 

AsKER,  aft'Ar^  f. 

Petitioner;  enquirer. 

AsKER,  iflc'dr.  f. 

A  water  ne%vt.  » 

Askew,  il-flcA'.  ad.   . 

Afide,  with  contemptj'conteriptuouny.  - 

To  Aslake,  4-flake^  v.  a. 
To  remit,  to  (lackcn. 

Aslant,  2-(Unt'.  ad. 

Obliquely,  on  one  fide. 

Asleep,  4-fliiji\iul. 

Sleeping ;  into  flcep. 

Aslope,  i-(lApe'.'ad.  i 

With  declivity,  obliquely. 

Asp,  or  Aspick,  iff,  or  Js'pik.  f.  / 

'  A  kind  of  Orrpcat,  whof«  potfbn  ia  io  daii- 
gerou«  and  qvink  in  \U  operation,  tlut  it 
kills  wjthout^.*.pofti^iiy  ^f  app^tng  any 

rcmc^v. 


pt  (i46)i  ^Vht,  fir,  m,  lle;^ii>^  wit  ;^f  lae;  pU  \^ 


4«l 


rettcdy.    TWfe  thtl  v«  IdttCQ  by  it»  die  by 
deep  9n4  letbarg)'. 

Asp,  ifp.  f. 

.     A  tree. 
ASPALATHUS,  if-p4I't-f*As.  f. 

A  plant  called  the  wocd  of  JcTa&lcn ;  the 
wood'^f  a  ^cfCun  imt. 

Asparagus,  4f-p4r'l-gfis.  f. 

The  name  *f  a  plant. 

f3"'ilMt  word  H vulgarly  proaouaccdfipMarnrw- 
£rafi.  It  may  be  obfcrvcd,  that  facn  words 
at  the  .vulfv  io  not  know  how  to  fpell»  atid 
-which  convey  no  deSaiie  idea  of  the  thing, 
^  are  ffei|UCAUy  changed  by  them  into  fuen 
*  words  as  th«y  do  know  how  to  fpell,  and 
which  do  convey  fonie  definite  id^a.  The 
word  in  qucftion  is  an  inllancc  of  it :  iftd 
the  corrupcion  of  this  word  into  S/^fmr- 
fn^  isfe  gmcral,  ih^t  a^f^im  has  M^ 
of  liiffncfs  apd  pedantry.    ^ 

j^SPECT,  is'pQtt.  f. 


Look,  air,  appearance;  GouotoMOC*-;  ^«ce, 
view,  a^  of  beholding;  diredton  towards 
any  point,  portion ;  dupodtion  of  any  thing 


to  fomething  elfe,  relation  ;  difpofition  of  a 
planet  to  other  vlapets. 

To  Aspect,  «-p«kt'.  r.  a. 

To  bebold. 

AintTAtiti  if-p4k^t4-bl.  a, 

'   Viable. 

Asp^'cTioN^  Sf'plk'(k4n.  A 

fictiolding.  view. 

As^EKi  ^'p4n.  f.  ' 

A  tree,  the  leavis  of  which  always  tremble. 

AsPEN,  4s'p4n.  a. 

.  3clon^pg  lo  the  afp  tree ;  made  of  afpeii 

w<>od. 
AsPER,  Js'pir.  a. 

Rdugh,  rugged. 

To  Asperate,  is'p4-rltc.  v*  a.  (91) 

To  jpake  ro«^h. 

Asperation,  4f-p4-r4'flifln.  f, 

A  making  rough. 
AsPERiFOi^ious,  if-per-i-fA'li-Ae. 

a.  Plants,  fo  called  from  the  roughnels  of 
their  leaves. 

Asperity,  Jf-pir'i-t4.  f. 

UntvesBcis,  rouglmeft  of  farfce;  rough' 
ncfs  of  (bund  ;  coughncfs,  or  rag^cdncls  of 
temper. 

AsPERNATiON,  af-p5r-na'fhdn,  f. 

Negle^,  difrcgard. 

AsPEROUs,  as'pi-ris,  a. 

.  RgfUgh,  wKven. 

To  Asperse,  df-plrfc'.  y.  a. 

To  befpattcr  with  cctifttTeor  calumny. 

Aspersion,  tf-pJr'fiidn.  f. 

a  fprinkling  <;alunMiy,  een^re. 

AsFHAtTiCK,  if-fil'dk.  a. 

Gummy,  bituminous. 
ASPHALTX)S,  4f-t4l't4s.  f. 

A  bituminoos,  infiammable  fuMance,  *re- 
Icmbling  piuh,  and  chicly iMisd  fWiviASBig 
on.  the  mrfacc  of  the  Lacus  Afphal  itcs,  or 
Bead  Sea,  where  aacienily  ftood  the  citio 
G^  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

AsPHALTUM,  lf-f41'tdnrv  f. 

A  bituminous  ftone  found  nctrtbe  «Dciciit 
Babylon. 
AspHODELj  Wf^ilA.  f» 

Day-lily. 

AspicK,  is'pik.  i*.  * 

The  name  of  a  ibipeBr. 

To  AsFxaATE,  ka^pft-ilte.  v* »» 

To  frosMaor  witli^i»U  b»«Mlbi  ai  k»pe,*iiot 


AaTnMTB,  4s*p4-^.  %iifi)  (394)* 


«r«fM»feeaMlh  foU  bMMii. 

A  bMatlttng  Af^r,ah  ardeftt  Wi<h  1  tkc  aft  of 
afpirkig,  •r  de5rii|g  ibme^iiiMg  4iigh  (  the 
profmooiati#n  «f  av»Wel  wtlft  mU  bieadib 

To  Aspire,  l^•pire^  t.  n. 

To  defire  with  e^eroefs,  to  pint  after  fome* 
thing  higher ;  to  riCe  higher. 

Asportation,  if-p6r-tA'ib&n*  f. 

A  carrying  awar. 

AsQpiMT,  4-ifcwint*.  9d. 

ObUqucly,  aot  in  the  ftraight  liae  of  viiimi. 
Ass,  dfs.  f. 

An  animal  of  burden  ;  a  ilupid,  heavy,  ^ull 

fellow*  a  doit. 
To  Assail,  df-silc'.  v.  a. 

To  atmek  in  a  bofitle  maaaer,  to  affmltt  to 

fall  upon ;  to  atuek  wixh  argument  or  oea- 

furc. 

Assailable,  if-s^'U-bl.  a. 

That  which  raav  be  auacked. 

Assailant,  af-<ti'Unt.  f. 

He^that  atucks. 

Assailant,  if-si'Utiit.  a. 

Attacking,  invading. 

AssAiLBR,  if-sa'ldr.  f. 

One  who  attacks  another. 

Assapanick,  df-sd-pin'nik.  f. 

The  flying  fouirrel. 

Assassin,  af-sls'sfn  f. 

A  murderer,  one  that  kills  by  fuddcn  vio- 
lence. 

To  Assassinate,  if-sls'si-n&tc* 

V.  1.  (91).  To  murder  by  violence  •  to  way- 
lay, to  take  by  treachery. 

Assassination,  if-slf-si-nyfhfin. 

f.    The  aa  of  aflaiCnating. 

Assassinator,  lf-sis'i-ii&-t&r.  f. 

Murderer,  mankillcr. 

AssATioN,  if-si'fli6n.  f. 

Roafting. 

Assault,  tf-silt'.  f. 

Storm,  oppofcd  to  ftip  or  fiege ;  violente ; 
inrafioB,  hoftility,  attack  ;  in  law,  a  violent 
kind  of  injury  offered  to  a  man's  periita* 

To  Assault,  M-sBt'.  v.  a. 

To  attack,  to  iovade. 

Assaulter,  if^siWitr.  f. 

One  who  violemly  afTanhs  atiother. 

Assay,  Jf-s4'.  f. 

Examination ;  in  law,  the  cxamhiatfon  of 
meafores  and  wci^s  nfed  by  the  dcrk  of 
the  market;  the  firft  entrance  upon  iny 
thing ;  attack,  trouble. 

To  AssAYy  If-si'.  V.  a. 

To  naake  trial  of. ;  to  apply  to,  a*  tlie  tooch- 
ftone  in  ailayiag  metals ;  to  try,  Co  «iidc»> 

VOttT 

AssAVER,  if^'Ar.  r. 

An  offices  of  at»  jxmt^  lot  ^  doe  tcial  #1 
filver. 

AsSECTATIONy  ^f-sSk-dl'flk&D.  L 

Atteftdaaoe^ 
AsiECUTlCW,  ^-ftirJt&'filfiA.  f. 

Acquiscmciit, 

AssEMBLA^jt,  if^m'bli4}c.  C  {90) 

A  colledion ;  a  tutmbcr  of  iadivaauali 
brought  together. 

To  Assemble,  3f-s|iuT>U  v.  a« 

To  bring  togctlier  iaio-one  place. 

To  Ambmbj^e,  i£rakm^iL  v.  a. 

To  meet  lofethct. 
A-cciipwy  nwt  c^^rtlM^ 

Abbbht,  IC-sint'.  f. 


ne  aa  of  4frtfs4f.(«  amrtbiii^i : 
agreement. 

To  Assbnt,  df-sint'.  «*  n* 

To  coacede,^  to  yield  to. 

AssBNTATioif,  it^lnAk'ttkia.  f. 

Compliance  witii  tbe  optiUoii  of  anotliee^ftt 
of  flattery. 

AssBNTMEifT,  K^at'm2nt,  f. 

Confcnt. 

To  Assert,  ^sirt^  v.  a* 

To  mwteiih  ao  defend  either  by  words  or 
oAions ;  to  aiBra ;  to  elaim,  to  vindicate  m 
title  to. 

Assertion,  If-j^r'fhAn.  f. 

The  ading  of*  aflertin^. 

Assertive,  ir-sirtlv.  a.  (158}. 

Pofitive,  dogmatic?!. 

AssERTOR,  if-sir'tfir.  f. 

Maintainer,  vindicator,  amrmer. 

To  AssERVE,  if-a&v'.'  v.  a. 

To  (crve,  help,  or  fccoiML' 

To  Assess,  U*sis\  v.  a. 

To  charge  with  any  certain  fum« 

AssEssiQN,  If-^efh'in*  f- 

A  fitting  down  by  one. 

Assessment,  af-sis'tn^nt.  (7 

The  fum  levied  on  certain  property.;  ikcjA^ 
of  aOcfling. 

Assessor,  4r*sis'sAr.  f. 

The  perion  that  flu  by  the  j«dge ;  jie  tlio«- 
fits  by  another  as  next  in  dignity ;  be  thot 
lays  taxes. 

Assets,  is'slts.  f. 

Goods  fufiicient  to  difcfaarge  that  burdm*. 
whrch  is  cail  upon  the  executor  or  heir. 

To  AssHVER,  if-sJv'ir. 
To  Asseverate,  U^siv 

rate.  (91). 

To  affirm  wstfa  graat  Caleiiifttty,oa4ipoa  oatlu  • 

Asseveration,  If-s^-i^jt'ftAn*  f.. 

Solemn  affirmation^  as  upon  oath. 

AssHEAD,  is'hid.  f. 
A  blockhead. 

Assiduity,  4f-5i-dA'i-tA.  f. 

Diltgencr,. 

Assiduous,  ir-s!ilj'&-As.  a.  (194) 

(376).    Conftant  in  apDlicstion. 

Assiduously,  If-sidj'A-Af-U.  ad. 

Diligently,  continually. 

AssiENTO,  IT-si-dn'td.  f. 

A  contra£k  or  convention  betweeo  the  kin  go- 
of SpMsin  and  other  powers,  for  fumifliing  iKe 
Spanifh  dominions  in  America  with  XUves. 

To  Assign,  4&9lne^  v.  a« 

To  mark  out,  to  appoint ;  to  fix  withTegarH^' 
to  quantity  or  value ;  to  give  a  reason  tor  i 
in  law,  to  appoint  a  depotyi  or  make  owet  m» 
right  to  oMthcr. 

Assignable,  if-sUie'^-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  a^gped. 

Assignation,  If-sfg-ni'fliftn.  T.' 

An  appointment  to  meet,  ufcd.  generally  f^f 
love  appointments ;  a  making  'over  a '  tning 
to^aaoclMr. 

Assignee,  if-s4-o4'.  f. 

ile  tJiat  >»apooibtrd.or  deputed t>y  aiKKtier^ 
to  ^  4uty  •«««  or  petforaa-ony  ^nl^Mle,  or  ~ 
ei^oy  any  comtnodtty^ 

A$SIGNER,if-al'ilds'.rf.      ' 
Ne  that  affigns. 

Assignment,  Sf-sliM^mtnt.  f. 

Appointment  of  dneHhio^  with  ref»ri|  to 
anotbcT  thirig  or  perfon  iin  Ikw,  the  dfe<t 
by  which  any  tbio j;  ^  trantfferte^  Tlrofli  Ono 

to  another.        "'  '  l     *  • 

AssiMixXBtf/if-ttrt'i44-b!.  a« 

Thu 


r  or  Bcir. 


ASB 


A-ST 


ASBT 


— nb,  wAv9^  n&B^  Bi6t4  ^^tibot  lAW  1|W ;  «^  Ait  (  -HnplNM  jVt^i  iMo^  this. 


Tim  ii^iRli  rmp  \m  nnmfimi  to  the-  Cone 
«at«re  witH  foAcUa&f  dfe. 

To  Assi»AiLATB>  if-sim'i-lkB*  v^  a. 

(91).     To  convert 'to  the  fame  oMBfo  "vi^tb 
Jtnother  thing ;  to  ^rag  tm  a(Ukcac£|»  or  rf* 
(emhUocc« 
AsSlMlLATSKKSSy    SS-dm' Wi^AsiXk-^ 
Tils,  f. 
Likencft. 

AssiMiLATioNt  2£-sliiwn&-l^'(b&i. 

f.  The  aft  o£  covemiig,  aof  tbiag*  to  the 
toture  or  rubfimacc  of  aaothtr;  tho  ft«tr  of 
bong  afllmilaied ;  the  a£t  of  growing  like 
(one  other  heioj^ 

To  Assist,  41-$Ul'.  v*  a*. 

To  hdp. 

Assist AHCEy  af-sls'tiafe.  f. 

Help,  funherificje. 
ASSISTANT)  ^is't^t*  a. 

Hdipaog,  lea^iac. «cU 
AsSISTAKTy  »KsU'tiat.  f. 

A  perfoD  «»|^ii|ed  in  wn  aMtit  aot  m-  pnaQ- 

pal,  but  a»a«»iltary  or  tnioiteial. 

Assiztf  if-fclze'.  f. 

A  court  of  judicature  held  twice  a  year  in 
every  county,  in-whirk  caufes  are  tn«d  by  a 
judge  and  jury ;  an  ordinance  or  lUcvM  to 
determine  the  weight  of  bread. 

To  Assize,  if-sTze'.  ¥•  a* 

To  Bx  thq  rate  of  any  thin^ 

Aasizut,  Sf-si^2&r.  f. 

An  officer  that  has  the  care  of  WAightt  tod 
meafures* 

AssociABLB,  ir^&'fl^-ft-bU  a* 

That  which  9XU9[  be  joined  to  another* 

To  Associate,  af-sA'flii-ite*  v.  a. 

(9i).#  To  uxiitqwith  anocber  aa  i  confed^ 
rate  2  to  adopt  at  a  friend  upop  eqwd  tcnai ; 
to  actompaay. 

AsscrciATB,  Sf-s&'ik£-&te«  a. 

CoaCederatc 

Associate,  ftf-s&'(h£-ke»  f. 

A  partner  ;  a  confederate  ;  a  cotnpaiuoa. 

Association,  if-3i-{h4-A'(rifin.  £ 

Union,  conJMiAion,  fociftys  cookdaracy; 
partoerfliip ;  coonedton. 

Reference  of  one  Ibund  to  anothec  reCeaiU- 
H«g  iti . 

Assonant^  as's&^-n^nl.  2u 

BLefembling  another  found* 

To  Assort,  If-s^rt^  v.  a. 

To  raogii  ih  ciaiFci. 

To  AsBOT,  Sf-s6t'.  V.  a. 

To  infacuau. 

To  Assuage,  Jf-fW4je'.  v.  a*  (331). 

To  mhipec,  to  fef ho;  to  -a]^f«aicT  to  pa- 
cify ;  to  eafe. 

Assuagement,  if-rw&je'mint.  A 

What  ttiltf^tes  or  fbftent . 

Assuager,  if'twi'jiT.  f» 

One  who  pacific  &  or  af  peafet. 

AfiBUA&*VE>l(^fwl'sSir-  a.  (15$)  f43fi) 

Sol&eoings  mitigaMn^ 
To  A98«»B9tf<^ATB,  II^Bdb'}&-gatle* 

V.  a.  Tofubjeato.  . 
AsSUBFAGVJ!0*lyitf-fw^f&-ih&fe.  f. 

The  ftate  of  bciqig  »aai«^t>«c4^  . 

Abmhtu^b,  JkfBni^^it!.  (^  (334X 

AccttftonawiBa,  cuftom. 

To  K^y^utk^M^imf  *  V-r  a.  (#5+)* 

Totakei  |a  tap^ afiqw  oac's  fclf ;  to  arro- 
rt«w^  ^m  or4t<^C^<4«^}l  v  to  Atppplk 

Wkyb  Mau  ^Mflidai^  lboiil4   proajMiUflo  tkit 


aad  frefume  9nir^fim**9$*ihwniflm^ifn* 
xboom  hnd  f$9ihQotft,'M  l>Ot  eaiUy  f^n^iy^; 
the  s  ought  to  bcAJVirabcd  k^  all  OJ  ^c,— 


_ScePrin:(|<4jU78}Ii79); 


f. 


AssUM9R»  ji^^'mo 

An  arrogant  m^ 

Assuming,  ii--sA'mtng.  partkup-  a. 

Arrogant,  hauchfy. 

Assumpsit,  af^mMt.  f. 

A  voluntary  promife  made  by  Kord«  where- 
by a  man  uketh  upon  him  to  perfoim  or 
pay  any  thing  to  another.  ^^.^^ 

Assumption,  2f-s5m'ilifiu.  f. 

The  zBt  of  taking  any  thing  to  one's  fclf;  the 
fttppofition  of  any  thing  without  farther 
proof;  the  thing  fnp^fed,  a  pollulate;  the 
taking  up  tny  perfon  into  heave*. 

Assumptive,  if-s6m'tiv.  a. 

That  which  is  a  (Turned. 

Assurance,  iHli-ih4'r^fe«  f* 

Ceiuin.  capedaiion ;  fecurc  coofidcdCs^ 
truft ;  freedom  from  doubt,  ceruin  know- 
ledge ;  firsniMfs,  uadcaibtittg  fteadtncfi  ;€ooh 
iidence,  want  of  modefty  ;  ^ound  of  confi- 
dence, fccurity  given  ;  fptrit,  intreoidity^l 
teftimony  of  crrdit ;  convi6|iod ;  cnuirance. 

To  Assure,  Kb-fhfire\  v.  a. 

To  give  confidence  by  a  firm  promife ;  to 
fecure  another;  to  make  confident,  to  ei^- 
fXMf/L  Uom>  doubt  or  fear ;  to  naafce  fecuro. 

Assured,  Mi-(h&'r^,  or  2f-flifrni. 

particip.  a.  (359^.  CertaHi«  indubitable} 
certain,  not  doubting;  inamodeft,  vicioufly 
confident. 

Assuredly,  &fh*ib&'rid-li.  ad.  (364) 

Certainly,  indubttabl/» 

A8bvr£dmbbs«  4(h-ik&'c2d*iies.  f. 

(3^)*    '^^  ^^c  ^^  being  aCbredk,  cecuioty. 

Assurer,  ifh-(hA'rfir.  f. 

He  that  givea  afiisrancc ;  be  thU  ^ivoa  fecn- 
rity  to  make  good  any  lofa. 

Asterisk,  i^xk-iXOs..  f. 

A  mack  in  printing,  at  *. 

AsTERiSM,  ds^t^rifia.  f. 

A  conftellation. 

Asthma,  Ift'mi.  f«  (471). 

A  frequent,  difficult,  aod  Ibort  refp&raUon, 
joined  witk  a  biilmg  (bund  and  acoog^. 

A^thmatical,  lft-mii'&-kil.  \ 

ASTHMATICK,.ift-initik.  J      * 

Troubled  with  an  aftbnMk 

AsTBRN,  l-ftftrn'.  adw 

In  the  kinder  part  of  the  (kipr  kekind  the 
(hip. 

To  AsTERT,  Srftirt\  v.  a* 

To  teriafyt  to  ftartlet  to  fright. 

Aston  I  ED,  i-il&n'i^-icL  port,  a. 

A  word  ttfni  fo*  aftonifhad^ 

To  Astonish,  if-t&a'nifli.  v.  a* 

Tocoafcmad  with  fear  or  wooder,  to  aoiaae. 

AsTONisHiNGNEBs,  4f*tAn'niflt-ing- 

(Ju^ify  to  ejfcite  aftoni fitment. 

Astonishment,  Jf-t6a'Tflx-iiaJnt,  f. 

Amazement,  confufion  of  mind. 

\  To  AsTOUNDv-^rtddnd\  V.  a* 

To  afi^onifli,  to  confound  with  fear  or  wan- 
der. 

Astraddle,  d-ftrld'df.  ad. 

With  ottc'a  legs  acrofs  an\'  thin^ 

Astragal,  Is'trJ'-gJl.  f» 

A  Utile  round  member,  in'^the  fisrm  oP  a 
ring,  at  the  tops  and  bottoin^of  tollimiii. 

AstRAL,  fc'trSil-  a..     :  -  (^  .     .' 
Starr)!,,  relating  tttthe-ftaaai-.     .uo.-^   . 

ASTRArVyi-ftj-a'.  ad*  .:     ,,     , 

O  a 


v^Otttoftkongfat  wft  *     t 

To  AsTRiCT,  af-tnkt'.  V,  a. 

To  contrad  by  application. 

AsTRicTiON,  autrf k'fliAn;  f. 

The  t£t  or  power  of  contracting  the  parft 
of  the  body. 

AsTRicTiVE,  if-tiik'dv.  a.  (158). 

Sciptick,  binding. 

AsTRiCTORY,  Jf-trik'tfir-ri.  a* 

Ailringcnt. 

AstRiDB,  i4lrlde'.  ad» 

With  the  lega  open. 

AsTRiFBRous,  Sf-trif  i-r{w.  a. 

Bearing)  or  having  ftars. 

To  AsTRiNCE,  4f-tr!njc'.  v.  a. 

To  m^ke  a  contra6ttoo,  to  make  the  parti 
draw  together. 

AsTRiNGENCY,  Sf-trln'jin-si.  r 
The  powcf  of  contra£Utog  the  parts  of  the 
body. 

Astringent,  3f-trin']Snt.  a. 

Binding,  contra£bifi€. 
ASTROGRAPHY,  if-tr^'rJ-ftt  f. 
(518).  The  fcicoce  of  defending  the  fkMt$» 

Astrolabe,  ita'tfkAhk^.  f» 

An  inftrument  cbieBr  uf«d  foa  Ukng  tlia- 
aftiitodc  ol  the  paie«  the  fuvt  or  iUn^  at  lea. 

Astrologer,  if-tr&l'A-jJr.  T. 

One  that,  fuMofing  the  iitBoenco  oC  the  lUra. 
to  have  a  caulal  power,  ptofcflct  to  Corirtcl 
or  dtfcovcr  events. 
AsTROLOOlAHt  if^trA46^j&-iii.  f. 
AArologcr. 

Astrological,  iT-tr^-l^die'^-l 
AsTROtociCK,  M>lr^ttdje%.  J 

Relatsng  to  allrology,  prof^iiM  aftfologir.   • 

AsTROLOGiCALLV,    ^-4i6-lft4ie'e- 
kSl-l*.  a*. 

In  an  aftrological  maaaea. 

To  AsTROLOGizE,  If-trM'd-jhe'. 

V.  n.    To  pra^Ct  aRrolosy^ 

Astrology,  ir-tr6t'o-j&.  T. 

The  praAico  of  ibffelclling  tbingb  by  tka 
knowledge  of  tke  ftars. 

Astronomer,  ftC-trfta'nA-mdr.  f. 

He  that  ftadtca  the  odeftial  motioi^ 

Astronomical,  if-tr^-ndTw'A- 

Vi\. 
AsTRONO^icK,  Sf-tri-n&m' 

Belonging  to  aftronomy. 

Astronomically,    3f-tri-n8ni'£- 
kil-li.a. 

loan  aftronottical  manner. 

Astronomy,  df-tn&n'i^-mi.  f. 

A  mixed  niatheinaticai  fcitrocc^  teaching  the 
knowledge  of  the  cclcftial  bodies,  their  mag- 
nitudes, motions,  dtfiahcca,  peiiods,  cclipfes, 
and  order. 

AsTRO-THEOLOGY,    is'trA-<Jb4.ol'6- 

.  i&.  r.  , 

jjivinity  founded  on  the  ohfervaiioa  of  the 
celeiUal  bodies.  ■  .    - 

AsuNSB»,..lrCOafd^.  ad. 

Apart,  feparatelv,  not  together. 

A«Yi.tHH,  4*sr  lira.  f. 

A  fand«apy,.a  fafa^ 

Asymmetry,  ll-sim'm&-tr&.  f. 

Gootvariety  t»f^«ietry,  d^ppopdvtioa. 

Asymptote,  Ss'slm-tAter.  f. 

Afymptoteraferightliiies,  HrhiOh"  approach 
oeaMtattd-naa^^to  (0D»eciu«t|'bot  which 
would  never  mc«t. 
I  ha«<f  Honaprffeiairit  Br.  JobnCm^  taoocacu- 


wia^ 


ATQ 


ATT. 


ATT 


tar.  (546).  -^nm,  Ot^Hik.ari'^M,  a«i.f-->bc,.ffc?r*^ 


atioa  OB  the  firft  fyUaWcf  ^  Mr.  Sbffi4««'t 

OD  the  fecpnd. 

Asyndeton,  S-sln'iU-t6iw  C 

A  figure  in  ^nmar,  when  a  conjuoQaoa 
.copulative  is  omitted. 

At,  it,  prep. 

At  before  a  pltce  i^tef  the  ncimfffi  of  the 
place,  as  a  man  is  at  the  lioufe  before  he  is 
in  it ;  At  before  »■  word  fignifying  lime, 
notes  the  co-exiftence  of  the  time  with  the 
event ;  At  before  a  fupcrlative  idje0We  ilti* 
plies  in  the  lUu,  aa  at  m^,  in  fch«  ijKe  q£ 
moil  perfcdioo,  ^c.  -  At  6£pi£ca  thflr  |iam- 
cular  condition  of^hc  pcr%n,.a«4t.pc9cc  } 
At  fometimes  marks  employment  or  atten- 
tion, as  he  is  at  work;  At  fometimes  the 
fame  with  famtlhed  with,  as  a  man  at  arma ; 
At  fometnnes  nate«  the  pltfce"  where  any 
thing  is,  as  he  is  at  home ;  At  Tometimes^  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  In,  noting  iituation  ;  At 
fometimes  fcems  toiigmfy  ia  the  p«wef  of, 
or  obcdienl  to,  as  at  your  fenrkci/At  ill; 
in  any  manner. 

ATABAL,'at'4-b31.  f. 
A  kind  of  tabour  ufed  by  the,|£oora. 

Atarax Y,  it'tl-rdk-sfc,  [..(^ly): 

Exemption  Xroai  vexatjoa;  trfoquiU^y. 

Athanor,  d/i'i-nor.  L  . ,  ^ 

A  digeiling  furnace  to  kccp^  he»|  for  £o9»e 

time. 

Atheism,  a'/A4-ifm.  f. 

*  Tnc  ditbclicf  of  a  God. 

Atheist,  i'/A4-ift.  f. 

Ooe  that  denies  the  exigence  of  God.    • 

ATHEiSTicAV5,a-/Ai-is'ti-kil.  a. 

Given  to  atheifm,.impioua;. , 

Atheisticah^y,  ar/Ai-ls'ti-kaU^ 

ad.    'lo-anatheiltical  manner.  ' 

Atheisticalness,  .ir/4^'is't4-kil- 
nis.  f.  . 

The  quality  of  being  atheifttcal. 

Atheist»€K,  k-iUh-h'tlk,  a» 

Given  to  atfarifm.   1     .  j  j 

ATHEOus,^a'/M-fis.  a. 

Atheiftickt  godlefs.  ,     •  , 

Atheroma,  itb-l^iii'mL  f. 

A  fpecies  of  wen. 

Atheromatous,  irt-i-r6in'l-tds.'  • 

a.    Having  the  i^ualitierof  aai.athorot»a  or 

-     curdy  wen.  ^     

Athi?,st,  i-^b&rd^  ad. 

TJiirliy^  if)fW3|nt  of  drink., 

ATHijETSfcK,  iibAMk.  a. 

Belcffi^nif  tb-wreftling;    ilroag  of  body, 
vigorous,  luilv,  robufl. . 

Athwart,  A-<*wirt'.  prep. 

Acrofs,  tranfverfc  to  any  thmg ;  through* 

Atilt,  3-t!lt\  ad. 

^    With  the  a6^ion  ^f  a  man  making  a  tkmft'i 
in  the  poftute  of  a  b^rel  raifed  or  tilted 
'    behind. 

Atlas,  itfMs.  f. 

A  collection  of  maps  ;.  a  lar^  fauare  folio  | 
fometimes  the  fupporter  of  a  building :  ia 
.   richtmAof  filk.    ^  ^ 

Atmosphere^.  it/mA-sftrc^.  f. 

The  air  thai  encompalTes  the  foli^  eart^  00 
all  fides.     .  ,     \     *"    ^N^'' 

Atmospherical,  tt-mA-^^r^kll. 

a.    Beldn*5ngtothieatitfofblMrf€L '^^  ''* 
AtobT,  ft'tffftt.  f.    ^      F'-^v^       ... 
Such  a  fmall  particle  as  canoot  be  plu^c^y 
divided  ;  an^  ttftig  <fxtr^tt«r  fmaM/^^  '  * 

ATOMicAL,'4.wrirt^*8>fclli  a.  *"* ;' ;'; 

Confiding  of  atoms  ;  Velatit^tor  attfsl^^     ^' 

ATdMisTi  ft'^j^nite.  er  •  *"^'    ^ 

One  that  bold*  tbeatPBiical  pKilQlpphy.  ^ 


Atomt,  Ht'ii^mL  £ 

As  aloBi, 

To  Atone,  i-tine^  v.  n. 

11»  acree^  io  tccoif;  to  ftvnd  aa  ta  eqonr»* 
lent  for  fometfaine  r  to  antwer  for. 

To  Atohs,  Miflfc'.  V.  a. 

To  expiate. 

Atonemint,  i^ioc'tnint.  f.  - 

Agreement,  concord ;  espUtion,  expiatory- 
equivalent. 

Atop,  i-tdp'.  ad. 

On  the  top,  at  the  top. 

Atrabilariam,  it-tr&-bMa'ri-in. 

a.    Melancholy. 

Atrabilarious,  ix-^tiiA>t4k'tl-&8. 

a.     Mela<9choUck. 

Atrabuariousmess,  it-tri-bi-U'« 
ri-Af-n2s«  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  melancholy. 

Atramental,  fit-tri-meti'tM.  a. 

Inky,  black. 

AtramehtouSi  It-tri-mln't&s.  a. 

Inky,  black. 

Atrocious,  J-trA'(h4s.  a. 

Wicked  in  a  high  degree,  enormotu. 

Atrociously,  il*tr6'^&f-li.  ad. 

In  an  atrocious  manner. 

ATROCiou^NESs,'i-tr6'(h&£-n^s.  f* 

The  quality  of  being  cnormoufly  criminal. 

Atrocity,  i-trds'si-ti.  f. 

Horrible  wickedncfs. 

Atrophy^  Jt'trA-f4.  f. 

,  Want  of  nourishment,  a  difeafe. 

To  Attach*  it-tatfti'.  v.  a. 

To  arreft,  to  take  or  spprehend ;  to  feiae ; 
to  lay  h<4d  on ;  to  win ;  to  gain  over,  to 
enamour ;  to  fix  to  one's  intereft. 

Attachment,  it-tdiih'm^nt.  A 

Adherence,  regard. 

To  Attack,  4t-tik'.  v.  a^ 

To  aifault  an  enemv ;  to  begin  a  cooteft» 

Attack,  4t-tik'.  f. 

Anaflault. 

Attacker,  4t-t4k'ftr.  f. 

The  perfon  that  attacks. 

To  Attain,  it-tine',  v.  a. 

To  gain,  to  procure ;  to  overuke  ;  to  come 
to ;  to  reach ;  to  equal. 

To  Attain,  4t-tine'.  v.  n. 

To  come  to  a  certain  ftate ;  to  arrive  at. 

Attainable,  4t-t4nc'3-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  obtained,  procurable. 

Attainableness,  slt-tine'i-bl-nls. 

f.    The  quality  of  being  attainable. 

Attainder,  it-tincMdr.  f, 

The  a^  of  attainting  in  law ;  taint. 

Attainment,  at-tine'm4nt.  f. 

Thai  which  is  attained,  acquifition  ;  the  aft 
or  power  of  auainting. 

To  Attaint,  3t-tlrit'.  v.  a. 

To  attaint  ia  particularly  ufed  for  fuch  as  are 
found  guilty  of  fome  crime  or  offence  \  to 
taint^  to  corrupt. 

Attaint,  It-tint',  f. 

Any  thing  iniorioiis,  as  illneff,  wMnntfs; 
ftain,  fpoc,  Uiot. 

Attainturbi  It-tinc'tfliArc.  H 

(461).    Reproach,  imputation. 

To  Attaminate,  3t.t3m'4.nite. 

y,  a.     Ta  cormpt.     Not  ufed. 

To  Attemper,  it-tim'pdr,  v.  a.. 

To  mingle,  io  weaken  by  tJie  mixture  ojF 
fomething  elfe ;  to  regulate,  to  foften ;  to  miW 
}n  juft  pro|>oiliABS ;  16  fit,  to  fomething  «]le« 

To  Attemper  ate,  at-t4m'p4-i4tc. 


To  Ar<naf#i^  UAiait^^vi  «•  (41a). 

To  attack,  to  venture  upoa'^  to  try,  to  tap* 
deatonr.        *•      V'    .'  ,s  » •  ;  *  ^ 

Attempt,  It-t&ipA^^i;    • 

An  attack,  an.cAiyv  •■  esda^Mr. 
ATYMfPTABLEi  iMlmf'tt-bh  a. 

Liable  to  attempca  otmxMk$^ 
Attbmptbr,  lt-t|llll't&'.  C  - 

The perfoDthat  anenpu  i.m  enditv#iiMr^' . 

To  Attend,  ic-t&nd^  ▼, «. 

To  regard,  to  £x  the  wAd  opan;  ia  wait' 
on;  to  nccomptayf  ta  be  prdeot  miah^ 
upon  a  fummona ;  to  be  appendftM  to|  t* 
be  consequent  to ;  to  fUv  fo«.  , 

To  Attbni?,  it-tlnr .  v.  n. 

To  yield  attesition  ;  to  ftay,  to  iclMr. 

Attendance,  tMi&ii^(Biifc.  U 

The  aa  of  waiting  oa  anotlicr  i  ,iitrrke  ;r  tiae 
pcrfona  wiiUnc,  a  ^rm  ;^;i«aiapm  ng^^ 

Attendant,  |tain'a4ol.X 

>>ie  that  attenda;  on^  ^1^  Wofi* i^  ilac 
tram  r  one  that  waita  aa-  a  fi^lPf  ^r.fgenr-; 
one  that  is  prefent  at  any  thipf ;  •  caju»^ 
mitant,  a  coniequcnt.'  • 

Attendee,  it-ten'dfir.  f^ 

Companion,  affociat^. 

Attent,  it-tint'.' a.  '         ' 

Intent,  attentive.   '  -  4-/-  ^  T 

Attentates,  it-tjn'titcs.  f.  "^       ' 

Proceedings  in  a  court  after  ian  itihlfiitlMi  fgr 
decreed. 

Attention,  it-tin'flidn.  H 

The  $&  of  attending  or  heeding. 

AtteKtive,  it-tln'tiy.  a.  (i<8). 

Heedful,  regardful.  *   -^   '        . 

Attentively,  it-tln'tlv-lfe.  ad- 

HeedfuIIy,  carefully.  -         *  ^ 

Attentivenbss,  iiutln%M^Tits^tl^ , 

Heedfuhiefs,  attention.  *  i  .   r    . 

Attenuant,  it-t4n'64nt.  a.  '    '      . 

Endued  with  the  power  of  making  ^hiii  or 
(lender.  ^*' 

Attenuate,  it-tin'i-ite.  a^fdij,  -. 

Made  thtn,  or  (lender. 

AttENUAT *-  -»     J    t'iAiT,  >  i^T- /* 

Theaa< 

Atter, 

Corrupt  matter.  „  ,  . 

To  Attest,  it-tift'.  x:^.,    ..,     \V 

To  bear  witocfs  of,  to  witeefss^io  .C^Utd^ 
witnefs.  ^4w   ' 

ATTESTATION»3t-tSf.ti'lh4n.,JE;.    J 
Tcftimony,  evtdei|ce.    '  ,    . ,  ,   ^ 

Attic uous,  iNtig'i-fts.  ai, , ,,'     , 

Hard  by.  '        **  ; 

To  Attin^,  it-tinjc'.  v.'  a.  ^  '  "^ 

To  touch  lightly.  '     . 

To  Attire,  it-tlrc'.  v.  a»       ^ , : .     •« 

To  dreCh  to  habit,.  ia  array.  .",'.,. 

Attire,  it-tJre'.  C  ,      *1.^ 

Clothtat  drefa;  in  himiipig^jdK  bpfWi^f  * 
buck  or  ftap;  m  botany,  the  flower  o^  ja 
plant  if  divided  int»  thtt^  RH^f  r  Sl^^  c^-* 

A  poibire,  th^,—'^ "'      * 

ftatue  or  painted 

Attollent,..    ^,_ . 

That  which  raifes  or  lifttup.  „.     .     , 

Attorney  •Iwdr'BJTT    ' 

Sdch  a  icM&^^o3^,lf^^^  ' 

or  requeft^  takea  heed  to,  ieea,  apO^TaS^^  ^ 
upon  bw  the  char^  (bm>tiK^8i%^4«^<V 

nefa^ 


thtn,  or  (lender. 

(JUATION,  it-tln-A-4f(h&Ji  C^'' 
A  of  making  ady  thing  thin  or%ei)3^ 


ATJiL' 


AVt,y 


AOli' 


—  nA,  «i^«&r^ii6t^^!iR^«ittb/bda^-^l^ 


Atjtorneyship,  at-tor'nc-lhip»  i4'-c 

The  office  of  an  attoft^t :     -I  »  .    '      *'  ^^ 

Attornmbmt^  lt<itiQrfi^inint«^  - 

A  yscl4ii%  ji>f  cbrf im«Bia]i4a  v  noir  kod* ' 
To  Attract,  it-tr4kt^*  v.  a. 

To  draw  taftm^fainf  j  to  aUore,  to  Intite* 
Hiving  the- ||O«ferlo4ArM0;e     j  !  :- 

ATi>itA)CTi>^^ib<t9Ak^Aii.f^   - 

Tlc^p<lwdPof  dnvAng  MUy  tllilig  V  the  •ponftt 

Attractive*  afS<4k't!v.  ar(r58j. 

Having  the*  boWer  W^^AnA^  tity  ditng ;  in> 
viting,  aUuftDi^  emkiug.     ^ 
ATTRAdTfVS^ftl^i'tlv.  f.       * 
niac  wliidft'dari^nfwr'^iMtfir*. 

AT*W»?«Vtft%'*-t^k'tiv.lt.  ad; 

With  the  p^wi^^l  M^Mrflfog. 

Art«Kwt*rfe**i^f;:at.trtkMv^ls. 

.  Tils  agent  thatiattni^. 

Attractation,  ^-trlk-ti^flifift.  f. 

FVequent  handling. 

.  Attrahent,  it'tri-hint.  f. 

That  whtoh  4i^^W«> 

ATTRiBjiTAPtK,  4t-trib'A-t4-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  afcribed  or  attributed. 

To  Attribute^  at^trib'Ate.  v.  a. 

(49a}.  To  afcribc,  10  yield,;,  to  impute,  as 
to  a  ctufc. 

Attribute,  it'tri-bAte,  f*- 

The  thing,  attributed  to  another;  quality 
adherent ;  a  thing  belonging  to  another,  an 
appendant ;  reputation,  honour. 

Attribution,  it-tr6-bd'(hfln.  f. 

Commendatioo.. 
ATTRfT^V  it-tllte'.  Stt. 
Gronnd,  ^vorn  by  rubbings 

Attritkkess,  it-trlte'nts.  f. 

The  being  much  worn. 

Attrxti<mj,  it-j^?lh^fln.  f.  ^ 

,  The  i^    oi  wearing  things    by   rubbing  ; 

grief  fOr  fin,  ariring  Only  Irom  the  fea/  of 

^punilhmeot ;  the  lowtft  degree  of  repentance. 

lo  Attune,  4t-tinc'.  v.  a. 

To  make  any  thing  raufical;  to  tune  one 
tking  to  another. 

Atweek,  ii^twHn'.  ad.  or  prep- 

Betwixt,  between.  * 

Atwixt,  i-twikft'.  prep. 

In  the  middle  of  two  things. 

To  Avail,  4-vale',  v.  a. 

To  profit,  to  turn  to  profit ;  to  promote,  to 
profper,  to  affift. 

AvAJL,  i^vife'.  f. 
•Profit,  advantage, beneftt. 

Available,  i-vi'Kl-bl.  it. 

FrofilaM<^;aTOuMi»gMM ;  -powerful,  -having 

Avin'l>Bt»^i  r;;ri'lj-bl.n8s.  f. 

Power  4^  ttrdfiioiing  thni  end  T6r  which  it  is 
v(ed. 

AvAii,ABtr,;4^itl*-W*.  atf. 

Powerfully,  profitd^.      '   ^ 

AvAitifWirfyi-vite'ttiliit.  f. 

Ufeful»eisr^< 


Taj\ VALB/4.^'l«fc'.  V.  >. 

7olethU,tod«^.       ' 
AVAMT-CUAIktot3fc-^ 

Tit ''9^'  ""^^^  ftWT/T 

AyA»«lJft^rfeI'3p 


Covetoufnefs, 

Avaricious 

Covetous. 

AvAdvcffOvdinr^       ^ 

i  CovctouflyJJ   '      '      i  ^       ,'^'^  '*-^'       ^  ^f"  [ 

AVARICIOUSHES^,  tl^farlAW-tliltfi 

f.    The  quality  of  being  avaricious.-     '• '   * ' 

AvAUNT,  i.vJttt^.  mterjeA;  {3i6).  ' 

A  v^rdof  aWtorreM:e,by  which ^toy  ^o¥t 
driven  away. 

Auburne,  iw'bdm.  a. 

Brown,  of  a  (an  colour.  -       h 

Auction,  dwk'flijifi.  f» 

A  manner  of  fale  iu  which  on^  p'eHbn  Bidi 
after  anokfaor;  the  thing  fold  by  auA&om.  ^ 

AucTiONARY,  iwk'fti&n-a-mfc.  a.    ' 

Belonging  to  an  auftiOlw 

Auctioneer,  iwk-flifin-iAr'.  f. 

The  perfon  that  managetr  an  audion. 

AucTiVE,  iwk'dv.  a.  (158). 

Of' an  increafing  quality.'    Not  ufed. 

AucuPATioN,  aw-l»&-p&'ih&n.  f. 

Fowling,  bird-catching. 

Audacious,  Iwrd&'ibAs.^- 

Bold,  impudent. 

Audaciously,  iiT«^'ihftrJil  ad^ 

Boldly,  impudently. 

Audaciousness,  iw-di'fli&r^nls*  f. 

Impudftnce. . 

AuDACiTy,.iw-dl8'4-t4.  L 

Spirit,  boldneftfv 

Audible,  iw'di-bl.  a;^- 

That  which  mav  be  perceived  by  hearing ; 
loud  enough  to  oe  heard. 

Audibleness,  iw'di-bl-nifs.  f. 

Capyblenefi  of  beine  heard. 

Audibly, iw'di-bl4.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  heasd. 

Audience,  iw'jA-infe.f.  (293) (5194} 

The  a6^  of  hearing  ;  the  liberty  of  (peakiag 
granted,  a  hearing;  an  auditory,  pcrlbns- 
colle£led  to  hear ;  the  reception  of  any  mas 
who  delivers  a  folcmn  meUage. 

Audit,  dw'dit.  f. 

A  final*  account. 

To  Audit,  iw'dit.  v.  a. 

To  take  an  account  finally.. 

Audition,  iw-difh'in.  f. 

Hearing. 
AUDIXOB,  iwM4-t4r.  f. 

A  hearer  ;  a  perfon  employed  to  take  an  ac- 
count uhimatcly;  a  king's  officer,  who, 
yearly  examining  the  accountsof  all  under 
officers  accountable,  makes  up  a  general 
book. 

Auditory,  iw'd4-tAr-rA.  a.  '  ' 

That  which  has  the  power  of  hearing. 

Auditory,  4w'd4-tflr-ri.  f. 

An  audience,  a  colle£Uon  of  oerfons  affem- 
bled  to  hear ;  a  place  where  tenures  are  to 
be  heard. 

Auditress,  iwMi-tris.  f. 

The  woman  that  hears. 
To  AVEL,  4-v4P.  v.^» 
To  pulLavKay.  » 

AvEMARY,  4-v4-mi'r4.  fc     ^ 
A  form  of  woi^'p  in.  hqoouivof  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

AvENA4?^,  4v'|i^ld|e.  fk    ..  , 

A  ccruin  quantity  ^  oats^  ^pai4  .to  it  land«r 
lord.  f 


T ..  /^  Tg.AVKNqE^^T,^aj9l.vyv^..  .i.n,.> 

To  r«fvenge;,,^o,^uw(ttu.i .  ;  ;  ,)i      '  - 

AvjEKQEA«M^4»arto'jairfjtfii^  • 


enger,  taKcr  or  vengeance. 
AvENS,  Iv'inz.  f. 
■  Hf  rb  bennet.         ' 

AvENTURB,ftrv4n'tflu\re.  C  (461). 
A  nifchanve,  caufng  9  van'a  df  »th,  with* 
oiM)  C^kMay*  ... 

AvRNVR,  lv'&-nA  f. 

•  A  way  by  wbkh  any  place  naif  be  enured^ 
'  anatl^,  or  wtlk  or  trees  before  a  houfe. 

To  Aver,  4-iv4r':  v.  a. 

:  To  declare  pofitively. 

Average,  4v'4-rije.  f,  (90). 

That  duty  or  fervice  which  the  tenant  is  to 
pay  tQ  the  king;  a  medium,  a  mean  pro« 
portion.  .     . 

Avrrmbnt,  i-v2r'm4nu  f. 

RlbbUfliniettt  of  any  thing  by  evidence. 
AviRNAT,  4-v4r'nat.  f. 
A  fort  of  grape. 

To  Avrruwcate,  4Y-ir*rftn'klite. 

v.  a.    To  root  up. 

AvERSATiONtiv-Sr-si^ftt&n.  f. 

Hatred,  abhorrence. 

AvRRSR,  i-vlrfe'.  a. 

Malignr  not  favourable  s  not  pletfed  with,, 
unwilling  to* 

Aversely,  S-virfc'W.  ad. .     - 

Unwillingly;  backwardly. 

AvERSENESS,  i^vitk' nks.  C. 

*;     UnwilHnfnefs,  backwardneft. 

AVER^iON,  l^vlr^flidiu  f- 
Hatred,  diflike^  deteftation  i  the  caufe  of. 
averfion. . 

To  Avert,  l-virt'.  v.  a. 

To  turn  afide,  to  turn  off ;  to  put  by. 

Auger,  4w'gAr.  f. 

A  carpenter's  tool  to  bore  hole*  with. 

At/GHT,  4wt.  pronoun. 

Any  thing. 

To  Augment,  i^a-tnim'.  v.  a. 

To  increaiei  to  make  Mgger  or  more. 

To  Augment,  4wg-m4nt'.  v.  m 

To  inorcafe,  to  grow  Isigger. 

Augment,  iwe'mlnt.  f. 

Increafe  ;  fiate  of  increafe. 

Augmentation,  4wg-in4fi-44*fli2n. 

L  The  ad  of  increaliAg  or  making  bigger  $ 
the  fbte  of  being  madt  bigger ;  3ie  thing 
added,  by  which  another  it  made  bigftr. 

Augur,  dw^gdr.  f. 

One  who  pretenda  to  predift  by  the  li^t  9i  . 
birds.  • 

To  Augur,  Jw'gdr.  v.  n. 

To  guefs^to  coi^efiure  byfigns. 

To  Avgurate,  4VgA-rirt€.  v.  n. 

(91}.     To  judge  bv  augury. 

AuGURATTON,  dw-gA-r4'fliftn.  f. . 

The  prance  of  augury. 

AuGURER,  4w'gSr-dr.  f. 

The  feme  with  a^ugur. 

AUgurial,  iw-gA'ri-ll.  a.- 

Relating  t6  aogury. 

AuQURFYjiw^gA-ri.  r 

The  9&  of  prognoAicating  by  -owens  ;,the 
rulea  obfenred  by  augurf  |  an  omen  or  pre 

didioQ. 

AuGusT„4v-g4ft'.  a.  f494J* 

,  Gi^ati  gnmd,  royal,  magnificent.  /^ 

AyeOsTj.  iw^g&ft.  f . .  / 

The  name  of  tho  eigfcfth  irfpnth  from  Janui*  \ 
ary  inclofive. 

Avgu$t!ness,  4w-gfift'nls.  f. 


Elevation 


ATJO 


AOT^ 


Kvrv 


^  (546).  ^ffrter  fib^'fl^i  flft4^iii&,ai}t;*««fl8e^pbi$-^ 


Aviary,  i'vi-4-re.  £. 

A  place  inctoicd  to  lieep  bir^  ift 

AviDnrr,  i^vii'^ii.  f. 

Greed iuefs,  eager Aei». 

AviTouSiiv'i-tds.  a. 

Left  by  a  suit's  ancdlMft.    Not  alitd. 

Ti>  AviZB^  i-rk©'.  V.  a. 

To  couofcl;  to  hctbink  him^clC;   t»  .£••- 
fidcr. 

AuLDi  dwld.  a. 

OW.    Wot  ttfed. 

AuLETictwy  4w4it'ilt.  a* 


Belonging  to  pipes. 

AuLiCK,  iw'llk.  a. 


B^J^ng^n^P  to  tire  Court. 

AutN,  dwo.  f. 

A  French  tacafure  of  length,  an  cH. 

To  AuMAiLi  dw-mik'.  V.  a- 

To  variegate. 

Aunt,  dnt.  f.  (214). 

A  father  oj^  mother's  fiiler. 

Avocado,  iv-fi-ha'di.  f. 

A  plaiU. 

To  Avocate,  i/\4-kate.  v.  a. 

1*0  call  away. 

Avocation,  av-vi-ki'fhfln.  f. 

THe  ad  of  cafliug  afidc^  the  bufuteft  that 
calls. 

To  Avoid,  l-vdii'.  t,  a. 

To  ihuu,  to  cfcape  ;  to  ^adcavour  to  (hun  ; 
^    to  evacuate,  to  quit. 

To  Avoid,  ft-vAid'.  r.  n. 

To  retire ;  to  become  void  or  vzcant. 

AvaiDAM.E»  tvvAid'i-W.  a. 

That  wliicb  nu/  beaTOt4ed  or  efoaped. 

Avoidance^  4-vAid'5nfc.  f, 

The  aft  of  ivoidine;  the  courfc  bf  which 
any  thing  is  carried  off. 

A  voider,  i-v&ld'ir.  f. 

The  perfon  that  Ikuna  anyUiiag;  tbeparfoiir 
that  carries  any  thing  away;  the  vcucL  in 
which  things  art  canricd  away. 

Avoidlbss,  ^vSld'lefs.  a. 

Inevitable. 

Avoirdupois,  4v*ex-ddrp&W.  a. 

(302).  a  kind  of.  weight,  of  whi^h  a  foaod. 
contains  (ixteen  ounces,  and  ia  in  prajpos- 
tion  to  a  pouiuLTroyi  as  feventccn  ta  four- 
teen. 

Avojlation,  iv-A-la'fh&n.  L 

The  flying  away. 

To  Avouch,  4-vSfltflL'.  v.  a. 

To  affirm,  to  maintain ;  to  ^oduce  in  fiir 
vour'of  another ;  to  vindicate,  to  juilify. 

Avouch,  d-vAAtlt'.  f^ 

Declaration,  evidence. 

AvowCHABLE,  i-vddtfh'4-bl.  a» 

That  may  be  avouched. 

Avouched,  a-vddtfli'ir.  £ 

He  that  avouches. 

To  Avow,  i-vA4'.  V.  a« 

To  juftify,  to  declare  openly. 

Avowable,  4-vM'-fcbl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  openly  declared. 

Avowal,  i-vAd'il.  f. 

Juftificatory  declaration. 

Avowedly,  3-vii'£d-l4.  ad.  (3^4)' 

In  an  avowed  manner. 

Avowee,  4v-dd-i'.  f. 

He  to  whom  the  rig|it  o£  advdwiba  of  any 
church  Kdopgs. 
AvowBR,  i-vdfi'3r.  L 

He  that  avows  or  it^ifies. 

Avowry,  jUvda'rA.  f. 


Where  one  «•!(»»'•  ^ditotfiivtWuikey  fltoll 
juftify,  for  wiiat  cavft  hg  loaiit^i  Mkish'  ia 
called  his  avowry. 

A  coiifclfion. 

Avowtry,  4*vWti4.'^ 

Atkiltery* 

AuRA-Tfi,  Iw'ra^e*  C 

A  (on  of  pear* 
AURELLA,  iw-ri'li-l. 

A  term  ufed  for  the  trft  apf«e4t>dinMr'of 
the  eruca,  or  maggot  of  aiw  fjpecica  o£  «- 
fcOs,  the  chryWisT 

Auric LE,^  4w'r4-kl.  f. 

The  cvtesoai:  ear ;  two  appendaget  ol  the 
heart,  being  two  raufculac  caps,  covering  the 
two  ventricles  thereof. 

AuRKUi^A,  iw-rlk'iiJi.  a. 

Bear*s  car,  a  flower. 

AuriculXr>  Sw-rlk'fi-lir.  a* 

Within  the  fcnic  or  roach  of  hearing;  fecxet, 
told  in  the  ear. 

AuRicuLARLY,  iw-r1k'i4ar4i,  ad. 

In  a  fecrct  manner. 

Auriferous,  4w-rTf'fi-rfls.  a. 

That  which  produces  gold, 

Aurigation,  iw-r4-ga'flifin.  f. 

The  z6t  of  driving  carriages.     Not  ufed. 

Aurora,  5w-ro'ri.  f, 

A  fpecies  of  crowfoot;  the  goddels  thab 
opeiM  the  gates  of  day,  poetical ly  the 
morning. 

Auscultation,  $wf-kfll-ty{h&n.  f. 

A  hearkening  or  liflening  lo. 

Auspice,  dw'fpls.  f.  (140). 

The  omens  of  any  future  undertaking  drawn 
from  bird* ;  prote6lion,  favour  (hewn ;  in- 
fluence, good  derived  to  othecs  from  the 
piety  of  their  patron. 

AuspiciAL,  aw-fpifli'il.  a. 

Relating  to  proano&icka. 

Auspicious,  aw-fpilh'As.  a. 

With  omens  of  fuccefs ;  profperous,  fortu- 
nate ;  favourable,  kind,  propitious ;  lucky,, 
happy,  applied  to  things. 

Auspiciously,  4w-fplfh'ftsJ5.  ad. 

Happily,  profperoufly. 

Auspiciousnbss,  iw-fplih'As-nSs. 

r.     Profpericy,  Jiapptaefs.. 

Austere,  iyr^tiM.  a. 

Severe,  har(h^  rigid ;  lower  of  taftfc,  harfii. 

Aubterely»  iw-ftfire^W.  ad. 

Severely,  rigidly.' 
AuftTERENESS,  iw^tilrc'nib.  r. 

Severity,  llri^biels,  rigour;  roughnefii  in 
ufte. 

AusTEiiiTV,  iw-fter'4-ti.  f. 

Severity,  nsoctilicd  liie»  fiauftn^;  cniclty, 
haHh)  mfcipliac 

Austral^  dWts2L  a« 

Southern. 

Austrine,  iws'trifie.  a.  (i4o)v 

Southern. 

AuthenticaLi  kw-tbth^^i-kii.  a< 

Authcntick. 

AuthenticallYi,  ilw-ii&2a't&-UU- 

With  circomftances  requifite  to  procvte  an- 
thortty. 

Authentic  ALNESS,     iwv/Mn't&- 
kiUnh.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  authentielr,  genbine* 
nefs. 

AuTHEMTiGirr,  Jkw-/Wa-tis's^-t4. 

f.    Autluirity,  gcnuiacuefs. 


Tbatwhrehiiat  ererytlnar  refuttete^ 
it authf rity^    ,  ^       ^«    ,    .-*' 

AUT»£NTKMC«.Y^  |w^R^l3k4irad. 

After  an  authenticR  maMi;^*  ^  -  i  r  • 

AuTHENTICKNESSi  tWV^Mnf'tlb^Bi^^ 

f.    Athenticicy.  .     ,  ^  . 

Author,  kyt'tbhr.  f.  Tw  r 

The  firft  bcghmer  or  mover  of  amr'^hig; 
the  cft^M,  he  thai  effcfta  ^^  fnofm^n^ 
thing;  thefirft  writev  of  anytMg^f  «9|cr 
in  general.  -  •   a  --^  ' . 

AUTHORITATI  V%  Aw-Wt*4'w-4lf . 
a.  Having  due  authoxity ;  having'  an.  air  af 
autborky. 

AuTHOftlTATlVELYt;  iHf-l&&^'&-4- 

tlv-li.  ad. 

In  authoritative  manaer*  wkk  a'Ihew^l«»* 
thoricy;  with  due  authonty. 
AUTHORITATIVENESS^      Iw-jttx^^ 

t^-tlv-nes.  f. 

Authoriutive  appeaisoce. 

Authority,  awre*6r'i-t4.  T. ; 

Legal  power;  influence,  credit  powci^ 
rule  ;  tupport,  countenance ;  tsftzmony ; 
credibility. 

(!^*  lliis  word  Is  fometlme^^coooonceduif 
written  sMUfrity.  This,  afield pfon<iociaiiQa» 
is  traced  to  a  gentleman  who  is  oae  of  the 
greatcfl  ornaments  ofjthe  If  ^t  ^  well  u  9na 
of  the  politefl  kholart  of  the  age,  and  wkofe 
auchority  haa  been  IMcient  U>  dny  the 
bench,  and  the  has,  though  ^ttlboft  awtttatic^ 
thfatrtt  tkeory,  3ic.  SAd  a  thoufaod  hmilir 
words  where  the  tb  is  heard,  are  conftantlf 
daring  them  in  the  face. 

The  public  ear,  however,  is  not  fo  fkr  vitiated* 
as  to  acknowledge  this  innovation;  for 
though  it  may  with  fecudty*  aMd  even  ap- 
probation, be  pronounced  in  Weftminfics 
Hall,  it  would  not  be  quite  (o  fafc  for  aa 
ador  to  adopt  it  on  the  ftage.  ^ 

I  know  it  will  be  (aid  that  MuikmitMS  is  latter- 
Latin,  that  the  purer  LattcL  neitea  had  the  A ; 
and  that  our  word»  ti^hich  U  deeived  from 
it,  ought,  on  that  account,  to  omitiL  Rat' 
it  may  be  obferved,  that,  according;  to  the 
beft  l^tin  critics,  the  word  ought  tone  writ-* 
ten  auBorHai^  and  that,  according  to  this 
reafoning,  we  ought  to  write  and  pronouoee 
auBority^  and  tfir^r :  but  this,  I  prefimse,  is. 
farther  than  thefc  innovators  would  c^oafo 
to  go.  The  trath  is,,  fnch  fiaguiaiitiea  of 
pronunciation  (hould  be  left  to  the  lower 
order  of  critics;  who,  like,  cojtcoinhs  ». 
drefs,  would  be  utterly  unnoticed  if  they 
were  not  diftinguiihed  by  pictty  dcyiatinna 
from  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Authorization,    iw-/A6-r£-zi'- 

EftabUfhmeot  by  authority. 

To  Authorize,  kYt'thA-Axc.  v.  a.  • 

To  give  authority  Co  anv  per£»a ;  ta  make 
any  thing  legal ;  to  eibMIK  any  ^^fi  ^  > 
authority;  to juftif y« ta RfQirq, a  t||iqg,tei(he 
right ;  to  give  credit  to  any  perfon  or  t|iVAf> 

AunrocRASY,  iw-tiik,'fit6i#  f.y  , 

Independent  powers    •       ^     ,     ,     ,j,      . 

Autograph,  aw'to-grif^  u 

A  particular  pecfbn»'s  Hmm  ii»ritVig»  dK<o|i«  . 

AuTOCRAPiiicsA  B^it^n^t^b-gidi^i^UI' 

'   a.    Of  one's  own'  writing.  ,      ^   /        .   :  ^ 

Automatical,  Sw-t6-fiA-4Jrflr 

a.    Having  the  power  n#a<^h0igiiiimis    ^ 

AuTOMATOijr,  4wj^«/4-»ijit.'f*' 

A  machine  that  hath  the  powe/  of  AOtirt 

within  itftlf. 

AUTOMATOUS, 


BilB 


»AC 


SAC 


— -  n6t  m&v^  o^fy  i^t ; «^^h(q»  tibf  bUR  ;•<— ^tt ;  — »pA&K4 ; ^^^Kn,  tru. 


Autonomy,  tw^n'ni-Qii.  C  fjrt) 

TheitvMg  -ACMiiAiiip  f  o  op^  «wi>  wid  and 
fre(criptiofl.    Ite4ii«(e. 

Octtlir  dcnonftintimi. 

AtrroPTiCAL,  lw.t6p'ti4LiL  a. 

Perceived  by  onc'i  own  eycj. 

AuTomcALLT,  iw*f6pki-kll-li. 

Alt   By  metnt  of  one's  own  eyet. 
AtfTVUN,  iw'tfim.  f. 
Tke  f  #fo«  of  t^  ywr  between  fommer  and 
wtoter. 

AuTUMNAL^iw-tAm'nil.  a. 

Bdooging  to  autirqiii. 

The  id  of  jmlliDg  one  thing  from  another. 

AuxEsis,  awg-zi^^is.  f.  (478)  (520). 

AmpKfication. 

AuxiLiAR,  iwg.zll'yjr.  (4.78.)  1 
AuxiLiARVy  Iwg-zil'yi-rc.       j 

Ctada.  Helper,  «fift^t;  lic|pi«f ,  affifting. 

AifXixiATiON,  ilwg-ziM-i'ihdn.  f. 

Help,  aid. 
To  AwdiiTy  l•-wite^  V.  a. 

ToexpcA,-to  wait  for ;  to  attendy  f  be  in 


Anboih. 

To  AwAKEy  i-wike'.  V.  a. 

To  roofe  out  of  ieep ;  to  jraiie  l*om  any 
ftate  rafcmbltng  flcep;  to  pm  inur  new 
a^n. 

ToAwAKS>i-ivllke'.  v«  n« 

To  bflcnk  Iron  fleop,  «•  ccnfe  ti>  deep. 

Awake,  4-"wikc'.  a. 

Without  deep,  cot  fSerping. 

To  Awaken,  4-wi'kn. 

See  K^AK%. 

To  Award,  ^wli^\  v..  a« 

Tb  9d}«dgc,  to  givt  any  thing  'by  a  jndkial 
fcntence  (  to  jndga«  to  detcHnine. 
AWARJO,  d^winl'.  f» 


Judgment,  Cmteace,  datemMiioa. 
AwAitE,  i-wikre',  a. 

Vigilant,  attentive. 

To  Aware,  4-w&re'.  r.  a. 

To  beware,  to  be  cautious. 

Away,  i-wiy'..ad. 

AbCent ;  from  any  pl9Ce  or  perfian  t  let  us 
go ;  begone  ;  out  9t  oac's  #wn  power. 

Awe,  iw.  f. 

Reverential  fear,  reverence. 

To  Awe,  iw.  v.  a. 

To  ftrikc  with  reverence,  or  fear. 

AwEBAND,  iw'bl^d.  r. 

A  check. 

Awful,  iw'fdl.  a,  (173)  {406). 

That  which  ftriket  with  awe,  or  bUs  with 
reference ;  worihipful,  tnvefte4  with  dig- 
nity ;  (truck  with  awe,  timorous. 

Awfully,  iw'(&Ul&.  ad* 

In  a  reverential  manner. 

AwFULNESs,  4w'ffil-n8s.  f. 

The  quality  of  iUiking  with  awe,  folemnity ; 
the  Aatt  ot  being  ftmck  with  awe. 

Awhile,  A-hwtlc'.  ad.  (397)* 

Some  time. 

Awkward,  iwk'wdrd.  a.  (47$)* 

Inelegant,  unpolitCt  untaught ;  unready,  un- 
handy, dumfy ;  porvf  rlie,  untoward* 

Awkwardly,  Jwk'w4rd-W.  ad. 

Clumfily,  unreadily,  inelegantly. 

Awkwardness,  4wkVdrd-n4s.  f. 

Inelegance,  want  of  gentility,  clunfifinefs* 

Awl,  ill.  f. 

A  pointed  inAruftacht  to  bore  hples* 

Awless,  iw'tls.  a. 

without  reverence;  without  the  power  pf 
eau^g  reverrnce. 
AwMR,  iwm.  f. 

A  Dutch  meafiire  aafweringto  what  in  Eng- 
land is  called  a  tierce,  gr  one  fevcntb  of  an 
Englifh  ton. 

Awning,  dw'nlng.  f. 

A  cover  4>r^ad  over  a  boat  or  veflcl  to  keep 
olf  the  wc^thrr. 

Awoke,  i-wAke'. 


}•• 


The  preterite  ^  A:wtlEe. 
AwoRK,  il-wdrk'.  ad« 

06  woffibi  itttt'ftMo^of  ithmm 

Aworking,  i-wArk^Ing.  ad. 

In  the  ftate  of  working* 

Awry,  4.^l^  ad.  (474). 

tf ot  ^  in  a  ftraifht  dtrefti^n,  obliqudy  9- 
afquint,  with  obhane  vi^t»;  not  levd,  un- 
evenly ;  not  equally  between 'two  points  t 
not  in  a  right  lute,  perve«l<dy« 

A)CE,  4ks.  r. 

An  inftrument  confilUng.of'a  dtetal  head^ ^ 

%'ith  a  fl&arp  edge. 
AxtLLAR,  Ig-xU'lSr.  (478). 
Axillary,  ag-zlVlt-re, 

Belonging  to  th^  arm^t. 

Axiom,  Ik'Ihflm.  f.  (479). 

A  propofiti6n  evident  at  firft  u^t. 

Axis,  ak'sls.  r. 

The  line,  real  or  imaginary,  that  paffet 
through  any  thing,  on  which  it  may  revolye^. 

AxLE,.^'sl.  1    /• 

Axls-trrs,  Ik'fUtrii.  J 

The  pin  which  paffcs  through  the  midft  of 
the  wheel,  on  which  the  circnmtolutiom  o£' 
the  wheel  are  performed. 

Ay,  it.  ad.  (L05). 

Yes. 

Aye,  U.  ad. 

Always,  to  eternity,  fdr  ever. 
AyGREEN,  ii^ffhlti.  f*. 

The  fame  with  honfeleek* 
Ayry,  i'lL  a. 

See  AIRY. 

Azimuth;  iiz'h-miak  f. 
The  asimuth  of  the  fna,  or  aTa  Ai^  i«  in 

arch  between  the  meridsaa  of  the  place  and 
•ny  given  vertical  line  :  ipagnctiqd  aai* 
math,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  fun's  a»ni|ith  circle  and  the 
ma^n^tical  meridian;  azimuth  comj^s,  ia 
an  loftnirarnt  ufed  at  fea  for  SndlOg  the 
fun's  magnctical  azimuth.. 

Azure,  a'zhArc.  a,  (484). 
Blue,  faint  blue. 


B. 


BAA,  bi.  f.  X77)- 
Tise  c*y  df  *  metp. 

ToBaa,  bJ,  v.Ti. 

To  cry  4ik>  * -ftecpu 

To  Babb4'Ej-WR>'W.  v.  fi. 

To  prattle'likenVhild  (  t»  talk  idly  | 
fecretat  t*  taJk  nnMh. 
B^)BJL£»  blb'M.  f. 

Babblement^  faM^^U-mint.  f. 

BAB»rvR^Wi>.'bIir,  f. 

B*M^4iSbe.f. 

^a  jaJMif- 


totdl 


Babery,  bil'bdr-ri.  f. 

Finery  to  pleafe  a  babe  ornhild* 

Babish,  bVbi(h.  a« 
ChildiBi. 

Baboon,  bi-bAAn'.  f.    ^ 

A  monkey  of  the  largeft  kind. 

Baby,  bi'bi.  f. 

A  child,  an  infant ;  a  fmall  image  in  imita- 
tion of  a  child,  which  girls  play  with. 

Baccated,  bdk'kli-tid.  a. 

Befct  with  pearls.     Havins  many  berries. 

Bacchanalian,  blk-kl-na'li-in. 

f.   a  drunkard. 

Bacchanals,  b^k'ki-nllz.  L 

1  he  drunken  fcafti  of  Bacchus. 


Bacchus  Bcle>  Uik'kAs-b^  f. 

A  flower  not  tall,  b«t  very  full  aad-AMad^- 
leavrd. 

Baccifeeous,  bdk*s!f'i-rAs.  a. 

Berry-bearing. 

Bachelor,  bAtlh'£4&r.  f; 

A  man  unmarried ;  a  n^n  who  takft  hisiSrfti 
degrees ;  a  knigbt  of  the  loweft  prder. 

Bachelors  Button,  batlb'i-Wxz- 
bAt'tn.  f. 

Campion,  an  herb. 

Bachelorship,  bJtfli^WAr-fbip.  f. 

The  condition  of  «  bachelor. . 

Back,  bik.  f. 

The  hinder   part  of  the  body ;  the  onrer 

part 


BAD 


fiAK 


BAt. 


part  of  the  hand  ^i^n  tt  it  iMrt  t  llie  rear  ; 
the  place  behind ;  the  p*rt  ^inwf  Mt^mtt 
of  fight ;  the  thick  pMlcf  M|r  I»i4»f  pirfii 
to  the  edge. 

^ACK,  bik.  ad. 

To  the  pUco  whm»ct  mm  mmtti  hBtkmmi 
from  the  preCeni  iUti^Ai  hdu»d»  A»t  Qtm- 
ing  forward;  toward  things  pcft;  »|M#  &• 
return  ;  again«  a  iicc^ad  uac 

To  Back>  blk«  V.  »« 

To  mount  a  horfe;  to  breik  a  h»ffct  to 

5 lace    ttpon   the  •  hack «   to   maiDtata«   to 
rengtheo ;  to  jnftify,  to  fupport ;  to  itrmi 

To  Backsite^  Uk'blt^.  ¥.  »• 

To  cenfure  or.  reprotch  the  abfeac. 

Backbitev,  bik'bt-tfir.  f. 

A  privy  caliimmator,  ceafurerof  thciihicat. 

Backdoor,  bik^dire.  f. 

The  door  behind  the  hoafe. 

Sacked,  bikt.  a.  {^$9)* 

.  Having  a  b»ck. 

Backfriend,  biV'firend.  T. 

An  enemy  in  Ucn^ 

£ackcammok,  blk-glm'mAn.  f. 

A  play  or  game  with  dice  a^od  ublet. 

Backhouse,  blk'hdAfe.  f. 

The  buildings  behind  the  chief  part  of  the 
houfc. 

Backpiece,  b^k'pSife.  f. 

.  !ljut piece  of  armour  which  covera  the  back. 

Backroom,  bik'x66m.  C 

A  room  behirill. 

Backside,  bik'iMe.  t 

The  hinder  part  of  any  thing ;  the  hind  part 
of  an  animal ;  the  yard  of  ground  behind  a 
houfe. 

To  Backslide,  blk-fllde^  v.  n. 

'(^g?)'   TofalloflF. 
.  I  «aye  in  tJhis-  %rord  preferred  Dr.  Johnfrm's 
acccntiiation  on  the  fecond  f^Ilablct  to  Mr. 
Sheridan's  on  the  firil,  for  reafona  that  may 
be  feiea  under  the  number  marked. 

Ba-cksiider,  bik-fll'dftr.  f. 

An  apoftate. 

Backstaff,  bik'ftif.  f. 

An  inftrument  ufeful  in  taking  the  fun*s  Uti- 
tude  at  fea. 

Backstairs,  bik'Mrz.  f. 

The  private  lUiri  in  the  houfe. 

^ACKSTAYs,  bik'ft&ze.  f. 

Ropes  which  keep  the  maft  from  pitching 
forward. 

Backsword,  biik's6rd.  f. 

A  fword  with  one  (harp  edge. 

Backwards,  bik'wdrda^.  ad* 

With  the  back  forwards ;  towards  the  baak ; 
on  the  back  ;  from  the  prefent  ftation  to  the 
place  behind  ;  regreflively ;  towards  fome* 
thing  paft ;  out  of  the  progreflive  ^Ute ; 
from  a  better  to  a  worfe  ftate  ;  pail,  in  time 
paft. 

Backward,  bik'wArd.a. 

• '   Unwilling,  averfe;  .hefitatiog;  iluggi(h,  dil^ 
tory ;  dull,  not  quick  or  apprehenlive. 

Backward,  b^k'wArd.  ad. 

The  things  paft. 

Backwardly,  bSk'wArd-li.  ad. 

Unwillingly,  avcrfcly. 

Backwardness,  bik'wdrd-n^s.  f. 

'Dulucfs,  (liiggilbnefi. 

Bacon,  ba'kn.  f. 

The  ilcih  of  a  hog  faltcd  and  dried« 

Bad,  bad.  a. 

Ill,  not  good;    vicious,  corrupt;    unfortu- 
nate, unhappy  ;  huriful,  unwholcfumei  dck. 
iBad£,  bid.  (75). 

1  he  preterite  ot  Bid. 


••^  (S4*).--Fke,  fir.  (Ill,  fit ;— mi,  mfct— pine,  pin;  — 

Iaoge,  bldje.  f.  '   BAMt,  bi'Hr.  t 

A  mark  m  cognitaftee  w«rtt  t  totttt  by         Ho iglMfl tw4» Wi» 
tMzk  o—  ia  ka»wn  i  the  >»rifl  tay  AW. 

To  Badm,  htdit.  y.  a. 
Badgbr,  bAdMAe^.f. 

A  bM^,  Mt  anioid. 
BADCMt,Md'jAr.f. 
One  dMt  b«ya  corn  «ad  Tiavab  ia  est  |lMt, 
and  carrica  it  4ttt#  another. 

Badly,  bldai.«4. 

Vot  wett. 

BadnbsS,  bU^nk.  T. 

Want  of  good  qualtttea. 

To  Bapflb,  biPfl.  V.  a. 

To  elude ;  to  eonfound  i  to  cniflu 

Bappler,  bif'flfir.  f. 

He  that  bafBes. 

Bag,  big.  f. 

A  £ick»  or  p«iach ;  that  part  of  animala  in 
which  foroe  particular  juices  are  contained, 
aa  the  poifons  of  vipers  ;  an  ornamenul 
purfe  ^t  filk  tied  to  men's  hair ;  a  term  ufed 
J        to  figaify  quantities,  aa  a  bag  of  pepper. 

^  To  Bag,  big.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  a  «ag ;  to  loaid  with  a  bag. 

To  Bag,  big.  v.  n. 

Tofwelllike  afiiUbag. 

Baoatbxle,  hig'l'iiV.  C. 

A  trifle,     ^ot  £ngh(h. 

Baggagi,  bag'gldje.  f.  (90). 

The    furniture  of  an    army;   a    worthlefa 


Bagnio,  bln'y6.  f.  (388). 

A  houfe  for  bat/iing  and  iweatin^. 

Bagpipe,  blg'pfpe.  f. 

A  muTical  inftrument,  confifting  of  a  leathern 
bag,  and  pipea. 

Bagpiper,  bilg'pi-pdr.  f. 

One  that  plays  o«  a  bagpipe. 

Bail,  bile.  f.  . 

Bail  is  the  freeing  or  fctting  at  liberty  one 
arreiled  or  imprifoned  upon  a^on  either 
civil  or  criminal,  under  lecurity  taken  for 
his  appearance. 

To  Bail,  bile.  v.  a. 

To  give  bail  for  another ;  to  admit  to  baiL 

Bailable,  bi'U-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  fet  at  liberty  by  bail. 

Baiiifp,  bi'Hf.  f. 

A  iubordiQate  officer ;  an  officer  whofe  bn- 
Ibiefs  it  ia  to  execi^te  aoefta.;  an  under- 
flewprd  of  a  manor. 

Bailiwick,  bi'i£-w}k.  f* 

The. place  of  the  jurtfdi^on  of  a  bailiff. 

To  Bait,  bite.  v.  4^ 

To  pat  meat  to  tempt  animals. 

To  Bait,  bite.  v.  a. 

To  fet  dogs  upon. 

To  Bait,  bate*  v.  n. 

To  ftop  at  any  pbee  for  rcfreflimcnt  j  to 
clap  the  winga,  to  flntter. 

Bait,  bite.  f. 

Meat  (ct  to  allure  animals  to  a  fnare ;  a  temp.  '. 
tation,  an  enticement;  .a  refcefliment  on  a 
journey. 

Baize,  bize.  f. 

A  kind  of  coarfe  open  cloth. 
To  Bak]^  bake.  V.  a. 

To  heat  any  thing  in  a  clofe  place;;  -to  "drda 
in  an  Oven ;  to  harden  in  the  nrca  .to  harden 
with  heat. 

To  Bake,  bike.  v.  n. 

To  do  the\vork  of  bikinff. 

Bakehovse,  bike'hoftfe.  L 

A  place  for  baking  bread. 


BALAIie9tblttldil.C 
A  filt  nf  iNlea  ilkn  41  nf 

thtngat  ilwovcrflnantf  wdffBt 

ia  wMUng  w  mtk/t  »M  fttinnf  aRMMlH 

event  onmpoifct    liht   btMantf  pm  flf  • 

waidii  la  ntftnimy,  mm  Sf  ilttiiiii 

Libra. 

To  Balanci^  bllllafii.  f  a. 

iTo  wcUh  in  abalUMi 
npMt  m  weommn 
wanting. 

To  Balance,  bM'ltefe.  f «  ft, 

TnhcfttntCr 
BALANCBt^ 

The  Mribn  ihtt  «il^ 
BALA88  RUBT,  bfi'lMi'bl.  (. 

A  kind  of  ruby. 

Balcony,  bll-^A'tti.  H 

Aframcofwood,nrAnntt  Mnii  Iht  «{•• 
dow  of  a  room. 

Bald,  biwU.  a. 

Without  hair  t   wi 

unadorned »  inelegant ;    ftrippad, 

dignity. 

Bald^bdash,  Uwrdlr-d&ih.  f. 

Rude  mixture. 

Baldly,  biwld'U.  ad. 


icE.binuft*  t< 


Nakedly,  meanly,  inclepnUy. 

Baldmony,  bawld^mAn-ni.  f. 

Gentian,  a  plant. 

Baldness,  biwid'nit.  f. 

The  want  of  hairj  the  loCi  o<  bail 
nefs  of  writing. 

Baldbick,  bawl'dri&.  f. 

A  ipidle ;  the  aodiack. 

Bale,  bile.  f. 

A  bundle  of  coods. 

Baleful,  bale'fAI.  a. 

Sorrowful,  (ad  ;  full  of  mifchief. 

Balepully,  bile^fdUi;  ad. 

^rconrfuUy,  mifchievoofly. 

Balk,  biwJL  f.  (402). 

A  great  beam. 

Balk,  biwk.  f. 

A  bridge  of  land  left  unploughed. 

Balk,  biwk.  f. 

Disappointment  when  leaft  expeded. 

To^LK,  biwk.  V.  a«  (402). 

To  diiappoint,  to  frufttate;  to  flitft  ai^ 
thing;  to  omit. 

Balkebs  hivf'kitrz. .[. 

Men  who  give  a  6|pB  which  way  the  (hole  of 
herrings  is. 

Ball,  biwl.  f. 

Any  thing  made  in  a.ronnd  Cmn }  a  round 
.iking  to  play  with ;  a  ginbc  i  a  globe  borne 
Mt  an  enfign  of  Sovereignty  i  any  nart  of  (he 
body  that  approachet  to  rouodncii. 

Ball,  biwl.  f. 

An  entertainment  of  dancing. 

Ballad,  bll'l^.  t 

A  fong. 

Ballad^biiigib^  UU^lU{nt4lf.i 

One  whofe  <mf  fcymant  it  in  Bafc  Wlath^ 
the  ftreeu. 

Ballast,  bUHift.  L  ^ 

Something  pnt  jd  the  bottom  #f  the  ihip  (^ 
keep  it  fimdy. 

Ballette^  Wlh.  f. 

Adante. 

Balloon,  bll-lSAn'.  f. 

A  large  ronnA  Biort-necked  veiTrl  ufed  >n 
chymi\ry;  a  ball  placed' on  a  pillar  i  a biU 
of  paftcbna»d,.ft«M  with  combuibhic  mat- 


SAW 


9A¥ 


BAR 


tnr,  which  U  f^ot^p'fm^f^t^^jif^  O^ 

The  ad  of  votin|  b^  ballot. 

tft  MMlll«hl^i9»  ^i»Mhie  i^nfra^t  oint. 
meat;  any  thinr  that  tooths  0%  auftigatca 

pALMf  bam.  f.  «)44J)j: 

Thcnamc»)tnJiM»M'{i  4, 

Balm  of  GiLBtigi^abn.of  .gU'yad. 
f.  %irf^rtL«|rai^wth^  bf li^ 

J>laiit  remarkable  for  the,  M,^9^^  balfamidc 
cent.  4i»^    jL    *' 

Having  the    qualities  o7  ^al^ ; 


—  nA>ia&ve,  nicA  A^  «-^tdbc>  tfib,  b|^l  jffj-  ^^y^vitgdAjKl  ji--  tlfjf^  thIs. 


balm; Toothing,  foft ; 
ItifieA^fiuaBvC:] 


producing 
fragrapt^  •odorilcro^i* ; 


.  batning-room. 

BAi^rtiTi9^MH^'i'ft»fin,f.  ' 

The  aft  of  .bathing. 

BALHEATORYA.bS^'n4-;4-tSr-.x4.  a. 

Belonging  t,a  a. bath. 
Ointment,  unguent. 

Balsam  Apfue,  biwl'sdm-Jp-pL/. 

A#  If^^ov plant. 

Balsamical^  bil-sim'i-kH.  \  ^ 
BALSAMicii,Ml.s4ia'k.         J  ^"^ 

Unftaoua,  mitigati^gf 

BjklvsTRADEf  bil-df-^tr^dc'.  f^ 
Rows. of  liitUc  pillara<a^fid  baluftoffSv* 

<T  Thit  Word  it  «§«»  co/iuptcd  int<v  bfltti' 
oifters  ;  as  the  banni  iters  of  a  Hair  cafe. 

lahiilYadeimeaiu  tiiK  row  ^f  fmall  pillars  fuP- 
porting  the  guard  of  » .ftaircaier  taken  col- 
ie&TvSy ;  *b  a  ooImitHc  ifteafi#-  a  eoUdAion 
of  '^hwr^^  m  -v^gwiar  order :  but,  ibeiidea- 


this  coUefttvc  tcroi,  there  ia  ihc  diiiriblttive 
fiaiuAers  ;  meaaiog.  either  t>hp  whole  of  the 
httkiftrwU,  or  aay  pMt  of  it ;  as  m(^  of  the 
linall  pilUrs  that  conp oiie  it  nay  be  caUcd 
a  balufVcr.  / 

Bamboo,  bim-bift'.  f. 

AnFndiap'^i^t  of  |hc  h:rd  kind. 

To  Bamboozle,  bim-b6fr'd.  v,  a. 

To  deceive,  to  impofe  upon.     A  low  word. 

BAMBOOzLEi,Jbdm-bA6'zlflr.  f. 

a  cheat. 

Ban,  ban.  f. 

Pttbii«H,^m|ifC  given  of  «aQy,thing ;  a  curfe, 
4i|C0«Mnunic%taQn ;  interdiaioQ  ;  Ban  of  the 
'Brnpire,  a  pub^ifk  ccnfure  by  which  the 
priTilefiea  v*  #oy«  German  prmc«  are  ^f- 
pended. 

Banana  Ts«frbi-ii4'i^-tr*4.  f. 

flantain. 

Band,  bind.  f.     . 

€o%mpmy  of  p«ffM»iai|Mdtog*th«r;  «  par- 
ttcfdar  kind  of  nkcJ&lbt«i,worA  «h*fliy.by 
*  *^  dlt*gy%  ^*»H|»chi4e#Mte*  -any  .fl^t.  Jow 
mouldiBg,  l^ia>  face^  or  pfaitiW 

To  Band,  hiikt  fl^^  ii«  .  ^ 

To  unite  together  into  one  bod/  pr  UiKop ; 
iobindover  iNlthaj^|^.,ill    .       — 
BAKDAbB,' Wll'dMj«.  M9^)v 
Something  bound  ov«|  «w»UM:r  a  ifee  fillet  or 
Tolkr  wxapped  0  >c  t  MWiiiiifcrt  an»tib  rr4 


}■ 


Bakdiox^  b2nd'b6]p^  f. 

V    '^ftcl'^'^^f  Al%^  /^f  bftQds  aijd  other  tl 

Ban0bl%t,  Mn'd44Jt.  f, 

Any  flat  Mowliiaff  or  Bllet. 

Bandit,  bin'dit* 
Banditto,  bJn-d!t^6., 

An  outiawed  robb«r. 

BANDITTI,  Mn-dit'tA.  f. 
A  company  of  outkwed  robbert.  ■ 

Bandog,  b^'d6g.  f. 

A  maftiff. 

Bandoleers,  b3n-dA-144rz'.  f. . 

Small  wooden  cafes  covered  with  leather^ 
each  of  them  cbntatning   powdcf  that  iaia 
^  fufficient  charge  fw  a  roulkot. 

Bandrol,  ban'drAll.  f. 

A  little  Hag  or  ftreamer. 

Bandy,  bln'di.  f. 
A  club  turned  round  at  bottoa»-fbr  Ari|Lli»g 
a  ball.  '        * 

To  Bandy,  bin'di .  v.  a. 

To  beat  to'ind  fro,  or  from  o«e  to  another  ; 
to  give  and  take  reciprocally  ;  to  agitate,  to 
tofs  about. 

Bandyleo,  bin'di-leg.  f. 

A  crooked  leg. 

Bandylegged,  b^'d^-l^gd.  a. 

Having  crooked  legs. 

Bane,  bane.  f.  ' 

Poi/bn ;  mifchief,  ruitt. 

To  Bane,  bane.  v.  a. 

To  poifon. 

Baneful,  bine'fAl.  a. 

Poifonous ;  dellru£tive. 

Bane  FULNESS,  bluie'f&l*nk.  L 

Poifonoufncfs,  deArttSivenefe.    . 

Baj^ewort,  bine'wdrt.  C 

Deadly  nightlhade. 

To  Bang,  blng.  v.  a.  (409). 

To  beat,  to  thump ;  to  handle  roughly. 

Bang,  bine.  C 

*  A  blow,  a  thump. 

To  Banjsk,  ban'nifli*  v«  a. 

To  condemn  to  leave  his  own  country';  to 
drive  away. 

BANiSHER^b4n'ni(h-6r.  f. 

He  that  forces  ahother  from  his  own  country. 

BA^i&HU^vf,  bin'mlh-incnt.  f. 

The  a£l  of  btniihing  another ;  .the  ii^ta  of 
brii^  *bamAs^d  1  exile. 

Bank,  b^n^.  f'  (4^)« 

The  earth  rjffing  on  each  Q6t  of  a  Mi^ater  ;  any 
heap  of  carih  piled  up ;  «  bench 'of  rpwers  ; 
a  place  wuere  money  is  laid  t^  to  be  called 
for  occaOonally ;  the  company  of  perfotts 
concerned/in  roao^ing  a  tiank. 
Tp  BwiNi^,  b5nk.  v.  a. 

To  lay  up  fooney  m  a  bank  i  tpi»Gj/»fe  with 
bai^u. 

Bank-^bill,  bink'blll.  T. 

A  note  for  money  laid  up  in  a  bank,  at  the 
light  of  which  the  money  is  paid.- 

Banker,  bink'Ar.  f. 

One  that  trafficks  in  money.  ' 

Bankruptcy,  bSnk'rop-sA.  f.' 

The  ftate  of  a  man  broken,  or  bankrupt ;  ^he 
aft  of  declaring  one'*  fcif  bankrupt. 

'  Bankrupt,  bink'rflpt.  a. 

In  debt  beyond  the  power  of  payment. 

BANNER,^ban'nAr.  f. 

A  flag,  a  ftandai-d ;  a  ilreaipcr  b9;^  «» .tbe 
end  of  a  lance. 

Banneret,  bln'o^c-^h  C 
A  knight  nuide  in  thcifi.eid» 

p 


]' 


tAgUttle  (Ug  nr  ftvfanxer. 

BA«yiwkBH  UiKyla^ .  £. 

*    a  man'a  uadrela,  or  naomiag  g»wfl^ 

Bannock,  bin'ndk.  f. 

^m  hind  of  MMn>iV*0eafc.meal  cake. 

IKtfNftOBj^;  bjnk^wit.  f.  (408). 
To  BANQjTEf ,  V'^k'lpwlt.  r.  n. 

(40^).    To  feaft,  to' fare  dataHly. 

BAw4yi|TE'R,  bink'kwet-ir.  f. 

L  tA  feafter ;.  one  ^at  Uvea  drlicioufly ;  fie  tSttt 
makes  fea^s.     •    » 

BAN(U7i;f-HOu$i,   bink'kwit-" 

hddfe. 
JBANq^£TgtNG«*Hou5£>     bank' 

kwet-iiig4idi&<a«     . 

A  houfe  wberebaA^ucCi  are  k«P^ 

Banq^cttb,  bdnk^kit^  i.    - 

A  fnmtl  bank  at  the  foot  of  ite  | 

Bansticle,  b4n'flSk-Jd*  (. 

A  fmall  fi(h,  a  (licklcbaolu* 

To  Banteh,  b4h^<^.  v.  a. 

To  play  upon,  to  rally.  ■ 

Banter,  bin'tftr.  f. 

Ridicule,*  raillenr.  * 
Banterer,  ban'tir-flr.  f. 
One  that  habtets. 

Bantling,  bin^'B^g.  f. 

A  little  child. 

Baptism,  bip'tlzyDn.  f. 

Baptifm  is  given  dv  water,  «a4  tint  ^e« 
Ichpt  form  ^f  vorflt  which  the  chiircb  of 
Chnft  dotd  ufe  ;  baptiffo  if  often  .taken  in  < 
Scripture  for  AiiFerings. 

BAPTI5h|ALj  bSp-ttz'nitl.  ^. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  baptifm. 

Baptist,  Mp'dft.  f. 

He  that  adminilUrs  hapti^* 

Baptistery,  bip'uf-t«r-jj.  f. 

The  place  wthere  the  ftiprwoont  of  b^pt^fm 
is  adminiftercd. 

To  Baptize,  bdp-tl^jc'.  V.  a.  . 

To  chriften,  to  adminiiler  the  iacramcnt  of 
baptifm. 

Baptizer,  bJp-tl'zfir.  f. 
.One  th*t.chriJ(lcn«,  aoc  tb^t.^dwinijlera  bap. 
tiftn. 

Bar,  b4r.  C 

A  piece  pf  wood  laid  Cfofa  a  p^flTyge  to  bin- 
der entrance ;  a  bolt  to  Caftep  a  ooor ;  any 
obftacle ;  a  rock  ox  bank  at  the  entrance ,of  « 
haibour;  any  thing  ufed  for  prevention; 
the  place  where  caufes  of  law  ace  tried  ;  ^ 
incloied  place  in  a  tavern  where  a-houC^ 
keejper  fits  ;  in  law,  a  peremptory  eKception 
againft  a  demand  /or  pica;  any  thi^g  by 
which  the  ftrofture  isib4d  (og^tber ;  ^ft  in  . 
muTick,  are  Rvokc«  4r«wn  perpend iCHlarty 
jSierorsthc  line*  of  a  piece  of  muTick,  nfc.d  to 
regulate  the  beating  or  meafure  of  .muEcal 
time. . 

To  B^r,  Jjir.  y.  a. 

,To  (alien  or  Atut  ^any  thitig  with  a  bolt,  or 
bar ;  *to  hinder,  to  oMlrud ;  to  prevent ;  t9 
(but  out  from ;  to-cxdvsle  from  a  elaiin  ;  to 
prohibit ;  to  except ;  -tobUder  a  ifUt. 

Barb,  birb.  f. 

Any  tb»ng  that  gro.wa  in  the  platoe  ^f  the 
beard  ;  the  pointl  that  (landbaekiA^ard.inan 
arrow ;  the.artnour  for  hqrfes. 

Barb,  birb.  f. 

a  Barbary  horfc. 

To  Barb,  birb.  v.  a.  , 
To  (have,  to  drcfs  ^\|t  tbe.bcjiud  i  io  b^m^h 

the 


BAR 


BAtl 


BA^ 


tr  (546). 

the  horfe  with  Armour ;  to  jag  arrows  with 
hooks. 

Barbacan,  bir'bd-kin.  f. 

A  fortification  placed  before  the  walls  of  a 
town ;  an  opening  in  the  wall  through 
which  the  guns  are  levelled. 

Barbadoes  Cherry,    bir-ba'd&s 
tOxh'rL  (. 

a  plcafant  tart  fruit  in  the  Weil  Indies. 

Barbarian,  bir-bi'ri-4n.  f. 

A  man  uncivilized,  a  favage ;  a  foreigner ;  a 
man  without  pity. 

Barbarick,  bir-b^r'ik.  a. 

F<freign,  far-fetched. 

Barbarism,  bir'bdr-lzm.  f. 

A  form  of  fpecch  contrary  to  the  purity  of 
language;  ij^noraiKe  of  arts,  want  of  Icarn- 
'   in^ ;  bniulity,  favagenefs  of  manners,  inci- 
vility ;  cruelty,  hardnefs  of  heart. 

Barbarity,  bdr-b4r'4-t4.  f. 

Savagenefs,  incivility ;  cruelty,  inhamantty, 
impurity  of  fprech. 

Barbarous,  blr'bS-rfls.  a. 

Stranscr  to  civility,  favage^  uncivilized  ;  un- 
acquainted with  arts  ;  cruel,  inhuman. 

Barbarously,  bJr'bJ-rds-li.  ad. 

Without  knowledge  of  arts;  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  fpeech  ;  cruelly,  in- 
humanly. 

Barbarousness,  bdr'bJ-rdf-nis.  f. 

Incivility  of  manners ;  impurity  of  Ub- 
guaee ;  cruelty. 

To  Barbecue,  bir'bA-k6.  v.  a. 

A  term  for  drcffing  a  hoe  whole. 

Barbscue,  bir'b4-ku.  f. 

A  hog  drcft  whole. 

Barbed,  bir'bid.  particip.  a. 

Furnilhed  with  armour ;  bearded,  jaggdd 
with  hooks. 

Barbel,  bir'bl.  f.  (loa), 

a  kind  of  fi(h  found  in  rivers. 

Barber,  bir'bdr.  f. 

A  man  who  (haves  the  beard. 

Barberjiy,  b4r'bir-r4.  L 

Pipperidse  bufh. 

Bard,  bard.  f. 

A  poet. 

Bare,  bire.  a. 

Naked,  without  covering ;  uncovered  in  re- 
fped;  unadorned,  plain,  fimple ;  dete^ed, 
without  concealment ;  poor,  without  plenty ; 
mere ;  threadbare,  much  worn ;  not  united 
with  any  thine  elfe. 

To  Bare,  bare.  v.  a. 

To  ftrip. 

Bare,  bire.  preterite  of 

-    To  BiAa. 

Barebone,  bire'bine.  f. 

A  very  lean  perfon. 

JBarefaced,  bire-fifte'.  a. 

.With  the  face  naked,  not  mafked  ;  fliamelela, 
-unr^Cccvcd. 

BaretjACEDLy,  bare-faftc'Ji.  ad. 

Openly,  ihamclefly,  without  difguife. 

Barefacedness,  bire-tiftc'nis.  f. 

Effrontery,  affurance,  audacioufncia. 

Barefoot,  bire'ffit.  a. 

Without  (hoes. 

Barefooted,  bire'fdt-id.  a. 

Wilhoul  fhoes. 

Bareheaded,  bire'hSd-dSd.  a. 

Uncovered  in  rcfpeft. 

Barely,  bire'14.  ad. 

Nakedly,  merely,  only. 

Bareness,  bare'nis.  f. 


Fitc,  fSr,  fill,*f4t ;  — m*,  mit ;  —  pbe,  igln ;  — 

leanntCs;  'poverty;   mcamicCi 


Nakcdnefs ; 
of  clothes. 

Bargain,  bSr'gin.  f.  (208). 

A  contra^  or  agreement  concerning  fale; 
the  thing  bought  or  (old  ;  ftipulattoa. 

To  Bargain,  bJr'gin.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  contraA  for  fale. 

Bargainee,  b4r-gin-neA'.  f. 

He  or  (he  that  accepts  a  bargain. 

Bargainer,  bir'gin-ndr.  f. 

The  perfon  who  proffers  or  makes  aJkar* 
gain. 

Barge,  birie.*f. 

A  boat  for  pieafure ;  a  boat  f^r  burdeii. 

Barger,  bir'idr.  f. 

The  manager  of  a  barge. 

Bark,  birk.  f. 

The  rind  or  covering  -of  a  tree ;  a  fmall 
ihip. 

To  Bark,  birk.  v.  a. 

To  ftrip  trees  of  their  bark. 

To  Bark,  birk.  v.  n* 

To  make  the  noife  which  a  dog  makes.;  to 
'  clamour  a^. 

Barker,  bir'kAr.  f. 

One  that  barks  or  clamouu  ;  xtne  emf  lojred 
in  (Tripping  trees. 

Barky^  bar'kii.  a. 

Confifting  of  bark. 

Barley,  bir'li.  f.  (270). 

A  grain,  of  which  malt  is  made. 

Barleybrake»  bilf'lA-br^ke.  L 

A  kind  of  rural  play. 

Barleycorn,  bar'14-kArn.  f. 

A  grain  of  barlev. 
JSARMyMrm.  U 

Ycaft,  the  ferment  put  into  drink  to  naakc  it 
work. 

JBarmy,  bir'mi.  a. 

Conuining  barm. 

Barn^  birn.£ 

A  place  or  houfe  for  laying  up  any  fort  of 
grain,  hay,  or  ftraw. 

Barnacle,  bir'ni-kl.  f. 

A  bird  like  a  goofe,  fabuloufly  fuppofed  to 
grow  oil  trees ;  a  fpecies  of  (hell  (ilh. 

Barometer,  ba-i6m'in4-tfir.  f. 

(518.)  A  machine  for  meafuring  the  weight 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  variations  in  it, 
in  order  chiefly  to  determine  the  changes  of 
the- weather. 

Barometrical,  blr-A-mct'tiA-kil. 

a.    Relating  to  the  barometer. 

Baron,  bar'rAn.  f. 

A  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a  vifcount ; 
.Baron  is  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of 
^exchequer;  there  are  alfo  barons  of  the 
cinque  ports,  that  have  places  in  the  lower 
houfe  of  parliament ;  Baron  is  ufed  in  law 
for  the  huloand  in  relation  to  his  wife. 

Baronage,  bdr'rdn-adjc.  f.  (90). 

The  dignity  of  a  baron. 

Baroness,  bar'rAn-4s.  f. 

A  baron's  lady. 

Baronet,  blr'rin-it.  f. 

The  lowdl  deerce  of  honour  that  ts  here- 
ditary; it  is  Delow  a  baron  and  above  a 
knight. 

Qarony,  b4r'rfin-A.  f. 

That  honour  or  lord(hip  that  gives  title  to  a 
baron. 

Baroscope,  bir'rA-flcApe.  f. 

An  inftrument  to  (hew  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere. 

Barracan,  bSr'ri-kin.  f. 

A  ftroog  thick  kind  of  camelot. 


Barrack,  bir'rik.  f. 

Building  to  lodge  foldierc 

Barrator,  bir'rd-t&r.  f. 

A  wrangler,  and  encouraeer  of  Uwfoitl* 

Barratry,  bir'ri-trc.  f. 


Foul  praftice  in  law. 

Barrel,  blrMl.  f. 


A  round  wooden  veffel  to  be  ftopped  clofe} 
a  ve(rel  conuining  liquor ;  any  thing  hollow, 
ai  the  barrel  of  a  gun  ;  a  cylinder. 

To  Barrei,,  bJj'ril.  v.  a. 

To  put  any  thing  in  a  barrel. 

Barren,  bir'rin.  a.  •     • 

Not  prolifick;  unfruitful,  not 'fertile,  fte« 
rile ;  not  copious,  fcanty  ;  unmeaning,  no* 
inventive,  dull. 

Barrenly,  blr'r2n-li.  ad. 

Unfruitfully. 

Barrenness,  blr'rin-n4s.  f. 

Want  of  the  power  of  procreation;  on* 
fruitfulAefs,  fterility ;  want  of  invention; 
want  of  matter ;  in  theology,  want  of  fen- 
fibility. 

Barrenwort,  bir'ren-wirt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Barrful,  bIr'fAlL  a. 

Full  of  obftrudiona — properly  Barful, 

Barricade,  b3r-re-klde'.  f. 

A  Tortilication  made  to  keep  off  an  attack ; 
any  ftop,  bar,  obftrudion. 

To  Barricade,  bi^.ri-kidc^  v.  a* 

To  ftop  up. a  paffagc. 

Barricado,  bir-r^-kaMi.  f. 

A  fortiEcation,  a  bar. 

To  Barricado,  bir-ri-ka'dA.  v.  a* 

To  fortify,  to  bar. 

Barrier,  blr'rA-fir.  f.  (54.3). ' 

A  barricade,  an  entrenchment ;  a  fortifica- 
tion, or  ftrong  place ;  a  ftop,  an  obftruAioo ; 
a  bar  to  mark  the  limita  of  any  place ;  a 
boundary. 

(|3"  Pope,  by  the  licence  of  hia  art,  pro- 
nounced this  word  in  two  fyllables,  with 
the  accent  on  the  laft,  as  if  written  harder, 

*«  •  Twixt  that  and  reafon  what  a  nice  harner  t 

«*  For  ever  fep'rate,  yet  for  ever  near." 

Essay  on  Man.  £p.  i.  v.  215* 

And  yet  in  another  part  of  his  works  he  places 
the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  as  we  always 
hear  it  in  profe. 

**  Safe  in  the  love  of  Heav'n  an  ocean  Bows 
Around  our  realm,  a  harrier  from  the  fues." 

Barrister,  bir'nf-tfir.  f. 

A  perfon  qualified  to  plead  the  cau(es  of 
clients  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 

Barrow,  bir'rAw.  L 

Any  carriage  move^  by  the  hand,  as  a  hand" 
barrow. 

Barshot,  bJr'(h&t.  f. 

Two  bullets  or  half-bullets  joined  by  a  bar, 
and  ufed  chiefly  at  fea  to  cut  down  the  ma(U 
and  riggings  of  (hips. 

To  Barter,  bir'tdr.  v.  n. 

To  tratHck  by  exchanging  one  commodi^f 
for  another. 

To  Barter,  bJr'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  give  any  thine  in  exchange. 

Barter,  bir'tSr.  f. 

The  %€t  or  prance  of  trafficking  by  ex- 
change. 

Barterer,  bJr'tfir-rflr.  f. 

He  that  trafhcks  by  exchanged 

Bartery,  bir'tflr-ri.  f. 

Exchange  of  commodities. 

Bartram,  bir'tr^.  C 

,    A  plant,  pellitory. 

Base,  bale.. a. 

UeaO} 
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— ni,  mdve,  nir,  n6t ;  —  tibc,  tfib,  bill ;  —  AD ;  —  p6And ;  —  /Ain,  THis. 


•  Ifeaa,  vile,  worthiest ;  ^(ta^enuout,  illi- 
beral, ungeneroiu ;  of  low  iUuon,  of  mean 
account  \  bafe-born,  bom  out  of  wedlock  ; 
tpplied  to  metals,  without  value;  applied 
to  founds,  deep,  grave. 

Base-born,  Mle'bdm.  a. 

Born  out  of  wedlock. 

Basb-court,  bifc'kirt.  f. 

Lower  court. 

Base-mikded^  bjiie-mtnd^id.  a. 

Mean  fpirited. 

pASE-viOLy  bafe-vi'fil.  f. 
Aji  inftrument  ufed  in  conccru  for  the  bafe 
fodnd. 

Base,  bifc*.  f. 

The  bottom  of  any  thing.;  the  pedcftal  of  a 
ftatue ;  the  bottom  of  a-  cone ;  ftockingt ; 
the  pl^ce  from  which  racert  or  tilters  run  ; 
the  ftring  that  gives  a  bafe  found  ;  an  old 
niftick  pUy. 
Basely,  bafe'14.  ad. 

Meanlv,  dilhooourabiy  {  in  btftardy>  »• 
bafcly  bom. 

Baseness,  bafe'nls.  f. 

Meanncfs,  vilenels  ;  vilene(s  of  metal ;  baf- 
Urdy ;  deepneft  of  found. 

Bashaw,  bi(h-4w'.  f. 

Among  the  Turks,  the  viceroy  of  a  province. 

Bashful,  blih'f&l.  a. 

Uodeft,  (hijnefaced,  flnr. 

Bashfully,  biih'faMi.  ad. 

Timoroufly,  modeftly. 

Bash fuln ess,  baih'f&I-nis,  £. 

Modefty  ;  foolilh  or  roiUck  fliame. 

Basil,  bdz'il.  f. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

Basilica,  b4-z!l'i-k4.  f. 

The  middle  vein  of  the  arm. 

Basilica,  bi-ziri-ki.  f. 

■  The  bafilick  vein. 

Basilick,  bi-z!l'lik.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  badlica. . 

Basilick,  bi-ziriik.  f. 

The  ba51ick  vein  ;  a  large  hall. 

Basilikon,  bd-zil'4-4c6n.  f. 

An  ointment  called  alfo  tetrapharmacon* 

Basilisk,  b3z'i-liflc.  f. 

A  kind  of  lerpcnt,  a  cockatrice,  faid  to  kill 
by  looking.     He  is  called  Bafiliik,  or  little 
'    kmg,  from  a  comb  or  creft  on  his  head ;  a 
fpecics  of  cannon. 

Basin,  bi'fn.  f. 

A  fmall  veffel  to  hold  water  for  wafhing,  or 
other  ufcs ;  a  fmall  pond ;  a  part  of  the  fea 
indofcd  in  rocks ;  any  hollow  place  capa- 
cious of  li<^uids  ;  a  dock  for  repairing  and 
bnilding  Ihips ;  Bafina  of  a  Balance,  the  fame 
with  the  fcales. 

Basis,  b^'sls.  f. 

The  foundation  of  any  thing  ;  the  lowe^  of 
the  three  principal  parts  of  a  column  ;  that 
en  which  any  thing  is  raifcd  ;  the  pcdeftal ; 
the  groundwork. 

To  Bask,  biflc.  v.  a.  (79). 

To  warm  by  laying  out  in  the  heat.  « 

Bask,  biMk.  v.  n. 

To  lie  in  a  place  to  receive  heat. 

Basket,  bis'kit.  f. 

A  veffel  made  of  twigs,  rnflies,  or  fplintera. 

Basket-hilt,  bfc'kit-hllt.  f. 

A  hilt  of  a  weapon  fo  made  as  to  contain 
the  whole  hand. 

Basket-woman,  bis'kit-wAm-dn. 

L  A  woman  that  plies  at  market!  with  a 
baiket.         ^ 

Bass,  H>ire.  a. 
la  miificki  grave,  deep. 


Bass-viol,  bife-vl'Al.  f. 

SceBASi-vioL. 

Bass,  bis.  f. 

A  mat  ufed  in  churches. 

Bass-relief,  b^f-r^-Uif .  f. 

Sculpture,  the  figures  of  which  do  not  ftand 
out  from  the  ground  in  their  full  propor- 
tion. 

Basset,  bsis's^t.  f. 

A  game  at  cards. 

Bassoon,  bif-s&in^  f. 

A  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
blown  with  a  reed, 

Bastard,  bSs'tird.  f. 

A  perfon  born  of  a  woman  out  of  wedlock ; 
any  thing  fpurious. 

Bastard,  bis't2rd.  a. 

Begotten  out  of  wedlock ;  fpurious,  luppo- 
dtious,  adulterate. 

To  Bastardize,  bls'tlr-dlze.  v.  a. 

To  convifl  of  being  a  baftard  ;  to  beget  a 
baftard. 

Bastardly,  bi't4rd-l4.  ad. 

In  the  manner  of  a  baftard. 

Bastardy,  bJs'tir-dA. 

An  unlawful  ftate  of  birth,  which  di fables  a 
child  from  fuccecdmg  to  an  inheritance. 

To  Baste,  baile.  v.  a. 

To  beat  with  a  ftick  ;  a  drip  butter  upon 
meat  on  the  fpit ;  to  few  flightly. 

Bastinade,  bSf-t4-nade'.       \  r 
Bastinai>o,  bJf-ti-na'dA.      /  ** 

-  The  a^  of  beating  with  a  cudgel ;  a  Turkilti 
punifliment  of  beating  an  offender  on  his 
feet. 

To  Bastinade,  bJf-t4-nide'.    T  v. 
To  Bastinado,  blf-tA-ni'dA.  /a. 

To  beat. 

Bastion,  bds'tftifin.  f.  (291J. 

a  huge  mafs  of  eanh,  ufually  faced  with 
fods,  (landing  out  ffom  a  rampart,  a  bul- 
wark. 

Bat,  bdt.  f. 

a  heavy  ftick. 

Bat^  bat.  f. 

An  animal  having  the  body  of  a  moui^tf,  and 
the  wings  of  a  bird,  not  with  feathers,  but 
with  a  lort  of  (kin  which  is  extended.  It 
brings  forth  its  young  as  mice  do,  and 
fuckles  them. 

BATrFOWLiNC,  bit'fdd-ling.  f. 

Birdcatching  in  the  night-time. 

Batable,  b4'ti-bl.  a. 

Difputable.  Batable  ground  feems  to  be  the 
ground  heretofore  in  queftion,  whether  it 
belonged  to  England  or  Scotland. 

Batch,  b4tih.  f. 

The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  a  time;  any 
quantity  made  at  once. 

Bate,  bate.  f. 

Strife,  contention. 

To  Bate,  bite.  v.  a. 

To  leiTcn  any  thine,  to  retrench  ;  to  fink  the 
price  ;  to  IcUen  a  demand  ;  to  cut  off. 

Bateful;  bite'fAl.  a. 

Contentious. 

Batement,  bitc'mint.  f. 

Diminution. 

Bath,  hith.  f.  (78). 

A  Bath  is  either  hot  or  cold,  either  of  art  or 
nature ;  a  veffel  of  hot  water,  in  which  ano- 
ther is  placed  that  requires  a  fofter  heat 
than  the  naked  fire  ;  a  fort  of  Hebrew  mea- 
fure,  containing  feven  gallons  and  lour 
pints. 

To  Bathe,  bktie.  v.  a.  (467}. 
?2 


To  wa(h  in  a  bath  ;  to  fupple  or  foften  by 
the  outward  application  of  warm  liquors  | 
to  wa(h  with  any  thing. 

To  Bathe,  hitbe.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  the  water. 

Bating,  bi'tlng.  prep. 

Except. 

Batlet,  bit'lSt.  f. 

a  fquare  piece  of  wood  ufed  io  beating 
linen. 

Batoon,  bi-t&in^.  f. 

A  ftaff  or  club ;  a  truncheon  or  mirffxal't 
ftaff. 

Battaillous,  bJt'ti-lfts.  a. 

Warlike,  with  military  appearance. 

Battalia,  bit-^tale'  L  f.  (272). 

The  order  of  battle. 

Battalion,  bJt-tdl'yfin.  f.  (272) 

(507).  A  diviftoD  of  an  army,  a  troopi  • 
body  of  forces  ;  an  army. 

To  Batten,  bJt'tn.  v.  a.  (103). 

To  fatten,  to  make  fat ;  to  fertilize. 

To  Batten,  bdt'tn.  v.  lu  (103). 

To  grow  fat. 

To  Batter,  bJt'tftr.  v.  a. 

To  beat,  to  beat  down  ;  to-  wear  with  bcat« 
ing  ;  to  wear  out  with  fervice. 

Batter,  blt'tfir.  f. 

A  mixture  of  feveral  ingredients  beaten  to« 
gether. 

Batterer,  bJt'tftr-rfir.  f» 

He  that  batters. 

Battery,  bJt'tftr-r4.  f. 

The  t€t  of  battering ;  the  inftruments  with 
which  a  town  is  battered ;  the  frame  upon  ' 
which  cannons  are  mounted  ^  in  law,  a  vio* 
lent^ilriking  of  any  man. 

Battle,  bit'tj.  f.  (40O. 

A  fight ;  an  encounter  between  oppofite 
armies ;  a  body  of  forces ;  the  main  body 
of  an  army. 

To  Battle,  bit'tl.  v.  n. 

To  contend  in  fight. 

Battle-array,  blt'tl-ir-ri'.  f.    , 

Array,  or  order  of  battle.   . 

Battle-ax,  bSt'tl-iks.  f. 

A  weapon,  a  bill. 

Battle-DlOOR,  bit'tl-dire.  f. 

An  inftrument  with  a  round  handle  and  a  ' 
flat  blade,  to  ftrikc  a  ball  or  a  Ihuttlecock. 

Battlementi  blt'tl-mint.  f. 

A  wall  with  open  places  to  look  through  or  > 
annoy  an  enemy. 

Batty,  bit'te.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  bit. 

Bavaroy,  bdv-i-rA4'. 

a  kind  of  cloke. 

Baubee,  bJw-b44'.  f. 

In  Scotland,  a  halfpenny. 

Bavin,  biv'fn*  1. 

A  flick  like  ihofe  bound  up  in  faggots.- 

Bawble,  biw'bl.  f. 

A  gew-gaw,  a  trifling  piece  of  finery. 

Bawbling,  biw'bhng.  a.' 

Trifling,  contemptible. 

Bawcock,  biw'kAk.  f. 

A  fine  fellow. 

Bawd,  biwd.  f. 

A  procurer  or  procurefsl 

To  Bawd,  bawd.  v.  n. 

To  procure. 

Bawdily,  b4w'di-U.  ad. 

Obfcenely. 

Bawdiness,  b4wM4-n4s.  f. 

ObfccncQcft, 

BaWDRICKi 
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Bawdrick^  biw'drtk.  f. 

A  belt. 

Bawdry,  biw'dri.  f. 

A  wicked  pn^ce  of  bringing  whores  and 
rogues  together;  obfccmty. 

Bawdy,  bdw'di.  a. 

Obfcene,  unchafte. 

£awdy-hou^»  biw'di-h&dfe.  f. 

A  houfe  where  traffick  it  made  by  wicked- 
nef«  and  debauchery. 

To  Bawi.,  bill.  V.  n. 

To  hoot,  to  cry  out  with  great  vcbeiiicace  ; 
to  cry  a«  a  froward  child. 

To  Bawx,  b4ll.  V.  a. 

To  proclaim  aa  a  crier. 

Bawrel,  bdw'ril.  f. 

A  kind  of  hawk. 

Bawsin,  biw'sin.  f. 

A  badger. 

Bay,  hk.  a.  (220). 

A  colour. 

Bay,  bi.  C 

An  opening  into  the  land. 

Bay,  bi.  L 

The  Hue  of  aay  thing  farrounded  by  tne- 
micf. 

Bay,  ba.  f. 

in  architfdorci  a  term  ufed  to  Cip^Sy  the 
divifiona  of  a  barn  or  other  building*.  Bays 
are  from  fourteen  to  twenty  foct  long. 

Bay,  bi.  f. 

A  tree. 

Bay,  bi.  r. 

An  honorary  crown  or  garland. 

To' Bay,  ba.  v.  n. 

To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a  thief ;  to  (hat in. 

Bay  Salt,  bi'dilt.  f. 

'  Salt  inade  of  fca  water,  which  recctvei  4u 
confiftence  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  ia 
fo  called  from  its  brown  colour. 

Bay  Window,  bi'wln'dA.  C 

A  window   jutting  outward.  —-  See   Jrv* 

v'mdow. 

BayArd,  ba'ylrd.  f. 

A  bay  horfe. 

Bayonet,  bJy'An-nit.  f- 

A  (hort  fword  ftxcd  at  the  esd  of  a  moikct. 
flCf*  This  word  is  very  (rcqucotly  prooouttced 
haiotsei^  but  cinefly  oy  the  vulgar. 

Bdellium,  dlryum.  f. 

An  aromatick  gum  brought  front  the  Le- 
vant. 

To  Be,  bii.  V.  n. 

To  have  fome  certain  date,  conditiont  tona- 
lity, as  the  man  is  wife ;  it  is  the  auxiliary 
-verb  by  which  the  verb  pafllvc  is  formed ;  to 
exift,  toJiavc  exiftence. 

Beach,  i)i4tfh.  f.  (227J, 

The  (hore,  the  llrand. 

Beached,  biAtih'id.  a. 

Expofed  to  the  waves. 

Beachy,  bSitfli'4.  a* 

Having  beaches. 

Beacon,  bi'kn.  f* 

Something  raifcd  on  an  eminence,  to  be  ftrcd 
on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ;  marka  erec- 
ted to  dired  navigators. 

Bead,  bWc.  f.  (227}. 

Small  globes  or  balls  (Irung  upon  a  thread, 
and  ufed  by  the  Roman  Catholica  to  connt 
their  prayers;  litrle  balls  worn  about  the 
neck  for  ornament ;  any  globular  bodiea. 

Bead-tree,  bide'trW.  C 

The  nut  of  this  tree  is,  by  religions  perfons, 
bored  through,  and  ftrung  atbeadi,  whence 
it  takes  its  namc« 


ares  are'hnnted. 


Beadle,  bi'dl.  f.  (227}. 

A  roeffcneer  or  fervitor  beidngiiig  ttf  i  edart ; 
a  petty  omcer  in  ^arifhea. 

Beadroll,  bide'r^U.  f. 
A  catalogue  of  thofe  who  ire  %»  %c  men- 
tioned at  prtyera. 

BiBAD^MAN,  biHt-mla.  r. 

A  man  employed  in -praying  ibi  another. 

Beagle,  bi'gl.  f.  (227). 

A  fmall  hound  with  which  ha 

Beaic,  bike.  f.  (227). 

The  bill  or  horny  mouth  of  a  bird  ;  a  piece 
of  brafs  like  a^eak,  fixed  at  the  head  of  (he 
ancient  ^Uies ;  any  tinag  ending  in  «  point 
like  a  beak. 

Beaked,  hk'klA.  a. 

Having  a  beak. 

Beaker,  bA'kdr.  f. 

A  cup  with  a  fpout  in  the  form  of  a  bii^a 
beak. 
Beal,  bMe.  f.  f227). 
A  whelk  or  picnple. 

Beam,  b(me.  1.  (227). 

The  main  piece  of  timber  that  Tupports  the 
lofu  of  a  houfe  ;  any  larare  and  long  piece  of 
trmber ;  that  part  of  a  balance,  to  the  enda 
of  which  the  (calea  are  fufpendcd  ;  a  cylin- 
drical piece  of  wood  belonging  to  the  loom, 
00  which  the  web  is  gradually  rolled  as  tt  is 
wove  i  the  ray  of  Ug^  enuttod  Crom  fbme 
luminous  body. 

BEAM-TREErb<£me'tr£i'  C 
Wildicrvicc. 

fiEAMY,  bt'm2.  a. 

Radiant,  (hining,  emitting  beams;  having 
horn^  or  antlera. 

Bean,  bine.  f.  (227). 

The  common  garden  nean  ;  the  heffe  beai». 

Bean-caper,  bine'ki-p&r.  L 

A  plant. 

To  Bear,  birc.  v.  a.  (240)* 

To  carry  as  a  burden ;  to  convey  or  carry ; 
to  carry  as  a  mark  of  authority  ;  to  carry  aa 
a  mark  of  diftin^ion;  to  fupport,  to  keep 
from  falling ;  to  carry  in  the  mind,  as  love, 
hate ;  to  endure,  as  pain,  without  (inking  ; 
to  fuffer,  to  undergo  ;  to  produce,  as  fruit ;_ 
to  bring  forth,  as  a  chila ;  to  fupport  any 
thing  good  or  bad  ;  to  behave;  to  impel,  to 
urge,  to  pu{h ;  to  profs  ;  to  bear  in  hand, 
to  amufe  with  faHe  pretences,  to  deceive ; 
to  liear  off,  to  carry  away  by  force ;  to  bear 
out,  to  fupport,  to  maintain. 

To  Bear,  bars.  v.  n. 

To  fuffer  pain ;  to  be  patient ;  to  be  fruit- 
ful or  prohfick ;  to  tend,  to  be  direded  to 
any  pomt ;  to  behave  ;  to  be  (ituated  with 
reipe£k  to  other  places  ;  to  bear  up,  to  ftand 
firm  without  fallii^;  to  bear  witk,  to  en- 
dure an  unpleaHng  thing. 

Bear,  bire.  f. 

A  rouah  favage  animal ;  the  name  of  two 
tonftellations,  called  the  greater  and  leffer 
Bear,  in  the  uil  of  the  Icflcr  Bear  is  the  pole 
ftar. 

Bear-bind,  bire^bind.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  bind- weed. 

Bear-fly,  bare'fll.  f. 

An  infe£t. 

Bear-garden,  bire'gdr-dn.  f. 

A  place  in  whiclr  bears  are  kept  Ibr  fport ; 
any  place  of  tumult  or  mifrule. 

Bear's  Breech,  birz'bririh.  f. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

Bear's-eaR|  or  Auricula,  bifz'- 
Air.  f. 

The  name  of  t'plant. 

Bear 's-FOOT,  biiz'fdt.  f. 


a  fpecies  of  heRebore. 

Bear  VwoRT,bira' wilt.  C 

An  herb. 

Beard,  biAnH  f.  (aaSj. 

The  hair  that  grows  on  the  tipa  and  <^^ 
(harp  prickles  growing  upon  the  can  of 
com ;  a  barb  on  an  arrow. 

To  Beard,  bAArd.  v.  a. 

To  take  or  pluck  by  the  beard ;  to  ogpofido 
the  fate. 

Bearded,  bAArd'ed.  a. 

Having  a'beard ;  having  flurp  prlcklei,  at 
com  i  barbed ,  or  jagged. 

Beardless,  bAArd'lAs.  a. 

Without  a  beard :  youthful. 

Bearer,  b&re'Or.  f. 

A  carrier  of  any  thsag ;  one  employed  io 
carrying  burdena ;  one  who  wears  any  tbiag; 
one  who  carries  the  body  to  the  grave  {  one 
who  fupporu  the  pall  at  a  funeral ;  a  tree 
that  yields  its  produce ;  in  architcAure,  a 
poll  or  brick  wall  raiftd  up  between  the 
ends  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

Bearherd,  bJbie'hArd.  f. 

A  man  that  tends  beara. 

Bearing,  bJire'lng.  f. 

The  (ite  or  place  of  any  thing  with  ref^ed 
to  fomediing  elfe ;  gefturc,  mien,  btha» 
viour. 

Bearward,  bireVlfd.  f. 

a  keeper  of  bears. 

Beast,  bAAft.  f.  (^27). 

An  animal  diibngnifhca  from  birds,  iofoQ^ 
fifhes,  and  man ;  an  irrational  animal,  op* 
pofed  to  man ;  a  brutal  favage  tfian. 

Beastliness,  bAAft'lA-nAs.  C 

Brutality. 

Beastly,  bAAft'lA.  a. 

Brutal,  contrary  to  the  nature  and  dignity  Of 
man ;  having  the  natute  or  form  of  beans. 

To  Beat,  bAte-  v*  a.  (227J  (2yi)* 

To  Arike,  to  knock  ;  to  punifh  with  ftnpes; 
to  mark  the  time  in  muTiok ;  to  give  ro> 
peated  blows ;  to  ftrike  grouod  ;  to  rouse 
game;  toonix  things  by  Jong  and  fre^ueat 
■agitation  ;  to  batter  with  engines  of  wai; ;  le 
make  a  path  by  treading  it ;  to  coo<|uer,  to 
fubdue,  to  vanquifli ;  to  harafs,  to  over-hi- 
hour;  to  dcprcfs;  to  deprive  by  violeace; 
to  move  with  fluttering  agitation  ;  to  beat 
down ;  to  leSen  the  price  demanded ;  to 
beat  up,  to  attack  fuddenly ;  to  beat  the 
hoof,  to  walk,  to  go  on  foot. 
Q3*  The  pail  time  of  thts  verb  is  by  the  Eog- 
lilh  uniformly  pronounced  like  the  prefent. 
Nay,  except  in  folemn  language,  the  prcfctit 
preterit  and  participle  are  exadlly  the  lame; 
while  the  Inih,  more  agreeably  to  analogy, 
as  well  as  utility,  pronounce  the  preterit  as 
the  noun  het^  a  wager :  and  this  pronuod* 
ation,  though  contrary  to  Englifh  ufage,  is 
^uite  conformable  to  that  generftl  tendency 
obfervable  in  the  preterits  of  irregnbr  verbs, 
which  is  to  (horten  the  vovrel  that  is  long  in 
the  prefent,  as  eat,  ate;  (often  pronounce^ 
etj  ;  tear^  heart! ;  deal^  deaii  $  oimo,  meaiUl 
dreamy  dre^fmti  iac. 

To  Beat,  bAte.  v.  n. 

To  move  in  a  puKatory  manner ;  to  da^,  ss 
a  flood  ot  ftorra ;  to  knock  at  a  door  (  to 
tkro&,  to  be  in  agitation ;  to  flodoate,  to  be 
in  iiMotioa;  to  try  in  different  ways,  to 
iearch ;  to  ad  upon  with  violeo<:e ;  to  en- 
force by  repetition. 

Beat,  bAte.  f. 

Stroke ;  manner  of  ftriking. 

Beaten,  bA'tn.  particip. 

From  Beat. 

Beater.  bA'tir*  f. 
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An  !ftAniiBeni  with  'wMdi  tny  tlnn^  it 
beaten  ;  a  perfoo  macb  Riven  to  Mowi. 

BEATIFICAL,  bi-J-t!ri-kJl.  ^ 
BATIFICK,  b44-tTf  !k. 
niMiU     It  k  «icd  mU^f  #^  heavenly  fru< 
!!•#•  after  deatli. 
BtATIFICAtLr,  b^i-tlf  i.k^>l^. 
>  ad.     In  fuch  a  mtmicr  m  to  c«m^leat  hap- 
piVtOt. 

Beatification^     hl^uk^l-kk'^ 
(Mn.  f. 

Beatification  is  an  acknowledgment  made  by 
the  pop«,  tiut  che  perfon  beatified  is  in 
heaven,  and  therefore  may  be  reverenced  as 
bleflfed. 

To  Beatify,  bi-Jt'i-fi.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  biek  with  the  completion  of  cckfiial  en- 
joyment. 

Beating,  Wte'lng.  f. 

CorreAion  by  blows. 

Beatitude,  bi-it'i-tidc.  f. 

BleflTcdnefs,  felicity,  happincU;  a  declara- 
tion of  blelledncfs  made  by  our  Saviour  Co 
particular  virtues. 

Beau,  b6.  f.  (24.5}. 

A  manof  drcfi. 

Beaver,  bfei'vfir.  f.  faayj. 

An  animal,  otherwife  named  the  callor,  amp 
phibious,  and  remtrkable  for  his  art  in  build- 
ing his  habitation ;  a  hat  of  the  beft  kind ; 
the   part  of  a  helmet  that  eov^s  the  face. 

Si^AVBRBO,  hii'rhtA%  a. 

Covered  with  a  beaver. 

Beauish,  b&i(h.  fl.  (24.5). 

Befitting  a  b«air,  fooptlh. 

Beauteous,  b&^ihi-As.  a.  (263). 

Fair,  elegant  in  form. 

Bbauteouslt,  bfl'tfliA-fl$-14.  ad. 

Id  a  beautcoui  manner. 

BEAUTEOusNErss,  bA'tlhi-As-nis 

The  ftate  of  being  beauteous. 

BeAutipuIt,  ba'ti-fiU.  a. 

Fair. 

Bbauti FULLY,  bA'tt-fAl-lA.  ad. 

In  a  beautiful  manner. 

Beautifulness,  bfi'tt-fdl-nls.  f« 

The  quality  of  being  beautifuK 

To  Beautify,  bfi'tA-fl-  v.  a,  (183;. 

To  adotn,  to  embellinb 

Beauty,  bA'ti.  f. 

That  aifemblaffe  of  graces  which  pleafes  the 
eye;  a partictiur  grace ;  a  beautitut  perfon. 

Beaitty-si^ot,  oA'tA-fpAt.  f. 

A  (pot  placed  to  heighten  (ome  beauty. 

BBCAPico,b5k-i-fi'kA.  f.  (iiaj. 

A  bird  like  a  uightiogale,  a  fig-pecker. 

To  Becalm,  bA-kiat'.  v.  a.  {io^h 

To  Bill  the  elcmenu ;  to  keep  *a  (hip  taom 
aaotion;  to  auieiliKniind, 

Bbcamb,  hk-kiimt'. 

The  preterit  of  Become. 

Because,  b4-k4wx'.  conjunft, 

ror  this  reafon  ;  for ;  on  this  account. 

To  Bechance,  bi-tfliSnfe'.  v.  jx. 

To  bcfal,  to  happen  to. 

To  Beck,  bAk.  v.  a. 

To  make  a  (igp  with  the  head. 

Bbck,  hik.  L 

A  fign  with  the  head,  a  nod  ;  a  nod  of  com- 
maod. 

To  Beckoh,  bAk'km  v,  n. 

To  ipake  a  figp. 

To  BecLip,  bt-klip\  V.  a. 
To  fificoM/K,  bi-Um^  V.  a. 


f. 


To  entaf  into  foma  Bate  or  condition ;  to 
become  of>  to  be  the  iate  of,  to  be  tise  end  of. 

To  Become,  bi-kAm'.  v.  a. 

To  appear  in  a  manner  fuiuUe  to  feme- 
thing  ;  to  be  fuitable  to  the  perfon ;  to  befit. 

Becoming,  bA-k&m'ming.  pact.  a. 

That  which  plcafea  by  an  elegant  pmpiiety, 
graceful. 

Becomingly,  bi-k&m'ming-U.  ad. 

After  a  becoming  manner. 

Becomingnbss,  bi-kAm'ming*jiia. 

f.  ,  Elegant  congruity,  propriety. 

Bed,  bid.  f. 

Somethin|{  madff  to  (foep  on  ;  lodging ;  mar- 
riage i  bank  of  earth  raifcd  io  a  garden  ;  the 
chaoncl  of  a  river,  or  any  hoUow ;  the  place 
where  any  thing  is  generated ;  a  layer,  a 
ftratum  ;  To  bring  to  Bto,  to  deliver  of  a 
child  ;  To  make  the  Bto,  to  put  the  ded  in 
order  after  it  hat  been  ufed. 

To  Bed,  bid.  v.  a. 

To  go  to  bed  with ;  to  ba  vlaced  in  bed  ;  to 
be  made  partaker  of  the  bed  ;   to  fbw,  or 


Bedrid,  hid'rid.  i. 

Confined  to  the  bed  by  a^  or  fifklifli 

Bedrite,  bid'rite.  f. 
The  privilege  of  the  marri^  bed. 

To  Bedrop,  bA-drAp'.  v.  a. 

To  befprinkle,  to  mark  arit|  dibpa. 

Bedstead,  bid'ftid,  f. 

The  frame  op  which  the  bed  is  pUtcd. 

Bedstraw,  bid'ftiw.  f. 

The  ftraw  laid  under  a  bed  td  maka  it  iofi* 

Bedswerver,  b&tTwIr-vAr^  f« 

One  that  i^  faUe  to  the  1^. 

Bedtime,  b^d'tlme.  f. 

The  hour  of  reft. 

To  Bedunq,  bi-dAAg^  v.  a* 

To  cover  with  dung. 

To  Bedust,  bA-dAft'.  v.  a« 

To  fprinkle  with  duft. 

Bedward,  bAd'wird.  ad. 

Toward  bed. 

To  Bedwarf,  b4-d^Jrr..v.  a. 

To  make  little,  to  ilant. 


To  Bed,  bid.  v.  n. 

To  cohabit. 

To  Bedabble,  bi-dlb'bl.  v.  a. 

To  wet,  to  befprinkle. 

To  Bedaoglb,  bi-dtg'gl*  v.  a. 

To  bemire. 

To  Bepasr,  bi-dlifa^  v.  a. 

To  befpauer. 

To  Bedawb,  bA-diwb'.  v.  a. 

To  bcfmear. 

To  Bedazzle,  bi-dlz'zl.  v.  a. 

To  make  the  fight  dim  by  too  much  luflre. 

Bedchamber,. bid'tfhime-bAr.  f. 

The  chamber  appropriated  to  reft. 

Bedcloaths,  bid'clAzc.  f. 

Coverlets  fpread  over  a  bed. 

Bedding,  bid'dlne.  f. 

The  materials  of  a  bed. 

To  Bedeck,  bA-dAk'.  v.  a« 

To  deck,  to  adorn. 

To  Bedew,  h&^\y.  y.  a. 

-  To  moiften  gently,  as  with  fall  of  dew« 

Bedfellow,  bed'ftl-lA.  f. 

One  that  lies  in  the  fame  bed. 

To  BEDiCHT,'bi-dite'.  V.  a« 

To  adorn,  to  drefs. 

To  Bedim,  bi-dim'.  v.  a. 

To  oblcure,  to  cloud,  to  darken. 

To  Bedizen,  bA-dl'zn.  v.  a* 

To  drefs  out.     A  low  term. 

Bedlam,  bid'idm.  f. 

A  madhoofe ;  a  madman. 

Bedlamite,  bAd'Uai-)te.  f.  (155). 

A  madman. 

Bedmaker,  bid'mi-kAr.  f. 

A  perfon  in  the  uniyerfiriest  wkoCe  office  it 
is  to  make  the  beds. 

Bedmatb,  bed'mate,  f. 

A  bedfellow. 

Bedmouldino,  bid'mAld-ing.  f. 

A  particular  moulding. 

Bedpost,  bid'pAft.  f. 

The  poft  at  the  comer  of  the  bed,  which 
fupports  the  canopy. 

Beppr£sssr,  bid'prAf-sAr.  f. 

A  heavy  la«y  fellow. 

To  Bedraggle,  bi-drig'gl.  v.  a. 

To  foil  the  doaths. 

To  Bedrench,  bi-drAnfli'.  v,  a. 

To  drench,  to  foak. 


Work  performed  without  toil  of  Hkt  handa* 

Be£,  bAA.  r. 

The  animal  thai  i^ikea  hatpey ;  aa  iiidbCt 
trious  and  careful  pcr(bi|. 

Bee-eater,  bAA'A-tAr.  f. 

A  bird  that  feeds  upon  b<;cf . 

Bee-flower,  beA'flAA-Ar.  f. 

A  fpecics  of  fool-ftonea- 

Bee-garden,  bAA'gir-dn.  f.  (103). 

A  place  to  fct  hives  of  oeea  in* 

Bee-hive,  bAA'hIve.  f. 

The  cafe,  or  box,  in  which  bees  are  kep^ 

Bee-master,  bAA'mSf-tAr.  L 

One  that  keeps  bees« 

Beech,  bAAtfli.  f« 

A  tree. 

Beechen,  bAA't(hn«  a.  (toj)^ 

Confiftiog  of  the  wood  of  the  beedu 

Beef,  bAif.  f. 

The  fielh  of  black  cattle  prepared  for  food  t 
an  ox,  bull,  or  cow.  It  has  the  pliiral 
Beaves. 

Beef-eater,  bAAf'A-tAr.  L 

A  yeoman  of  the  g\Mur4- 

Been,  bin. 

The  participle  preterit  of  To  Bz» 
QdT  Thia  word,  in  the  felemn,  as  well  is  the 
familiar  ftvle,  has  (bared  the  fate  of  moft  of 
thofe  words,  which,  from  ih(.tr  nature,  ai:e 
in  the  mo'ft  frequent  ufe.  It  is  fcarc^Iy  ever 
heard  otherwife  than  as  the  noun  bin,  a  je- 
pofitory  for  corn  or  wine,  and  muft  be 
placed  among  thofe  deviations  which  lart« 
guage  is  always  liable  to  in  (Vich  words  |a 
are  auxiliary  or  ftibordinate  to  others  :  for 
a«  thofe  parts  of  bodies  which  are  the  moft 
frequently  handled  grow  the  fooneft  fasooth 
by  conftant  fri^ion,  fo  fuch  words  as  are  in 
continual  ufe  feem  to  wear  olf  their  artieu* 
lations,  and  become  more  irregular  than 
others. 

Beer^  bAAr.  f. 

Liquor  made  of  malt  and  hops. 

Beet,  bAAt.  f. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

Beetle,  bAA'tl.  f.  (405). 

An  infed  diftinguiOied  by  having  hard  cafet 
or  (heaths,  under  which  he  folds  hia  wings  ; 
abeavy  mallet. 

Beetlebrowed,  bAAt'd-brAAd.  a. 

Having  prominent  brows. 

Beetleheaded,  bAjA'tl-hAd-Ad.  a. 

Logger-headed,  haVing  a  ftapid  head. 

,  I  BeetlbstocKi 
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Beetlestock,  b44'tl-ft6k.  f. 

The  haodlc  of  a  beetle. 

Bbetrave,  btAt'rivc. 
Beet-radish,  bitt'rid-ifli 

Beet. 

Beeves,  biivz.  f. 

Black  cattle,  oxen. 

To  Befall,  b4-f3wl'.  v.  n. 

To  hap|>en  to  ;  to  come  to  pafi. 

To  Befit,  bi-f!t'.  v,  a. 

To  *uit,  to  be  fuitable  to. 

To  Befool,  bA-fA&l'.  v.  a. 

To  infatuate,  to  fool. 

Before,  b4-fAre'.  prep. 

Further-  onward  in  place ;  in  the  front  of, 
not  behind  ;  in  the  prefence  of ;  under  the 
cognizau<;e  of;  preceding  in  time  ;  in  pre- 
ference to ;  prior  to  ;  fuperior  to. 

Before,  bi-tAre',  aa. 

Sooner  than,  earlier  in  time  ;  in  time  pad ; 
in  fome  time  lately  paft  ;  previoufly  to  ;  to 
this  time,  hitherto  ;  further  onward  in 
place. 

Beforehand,  b4-f6re'h3nd.  ad. 

**  In  a  0ate  of  anticipation  or  preoccupation  ; 
previoufly,  by   way   of   preparation ;    in  a 

-  ftate  of  accumulation,  or  fo  at  that  more  has 
been  received  than  expended;  at  firft,  be- 
fore any  thing  is  done. 

Beforetime,  bi-fire'tlmc.  ad. 

Formerly.  < 

To  Be  fortune,  bi-fir'tflifinc.  v.n. 

.(461).  To  betide. 

To  Befoul,  bi-fAdl'.  v.  a. 

To  make  foul,  to  foil.         ' 

To.Befriend,  bi-frend'.  v.  a. 

To  favour  ;  to  be  kind  to. 

To  Befringe,  b4-fr!nje'.  v.  a. 

To  decorate,  as  with  fringes. 

To  Beg,  bSg.  v.  n. 

-  To  live  upon  alms. 

To  Beg,  big.  v.  a. 

To  a(k,  to  feek  by  petition ;  to  take  any 
thing  for  granted. 

To  Beget,  bi-git'.  v.  a. 

Jo  generate,  to  procreate ;  to  produce,  as 
eifecU  i  to  produce,  as  accidents. 

Begetter,  bi-get'tdr.  f. 

He  that  procreates,  or  begets. 

Beggar,  hig'g&t.  f. 

One  who  lives  upon  alms ;  a  petitioner ; 
one  who  afTumes  what  he  does  not  prove. 

To  Beggar,  beg'gftr.  v.  a. 

To  reduce  to  beggary,  to  impoveriflx ;  to 
deprive ;  to  exhauft. 

Beggarliness,  blg'gfir-li-nSs.  X. 

The  ftate  of.  being  beggarlv. 

Beggarly,  beg'gor-li.  a. 

Mean,  poor^  indigent. 

Beggary,  big'gflr-4.  f. 

Indigence. 

To  Begin,  bi-gin'.  y.  n. 

To  enter  upon  lomething  new ;  to  com- 
mence any  adion  or  ftate ;  to  enter  upon 
exiftence ;  to  have  iu  original ;  to  take  life ; 
to  come  into  a^.  . 

To  Begin,  b4-gin'.  v.  a. 

To  do  the  firft  aft  of  any  thing ;  to  trace 
from  any  thing  at  the  firft  ground;  to  begin 
with,  to  enter  upon. 

Bjbginner,  bi-gin'nftr..  f. 

He  that  gives  the  hrft  caufe,  or  original,  to 
•ny  thing ;  an  unexperienced  attempter. 

Beginning,  bi-gin'ning.  f. 

The  firft  original  or  caufe ;  the  entrance  into 
tftoiUinf  •  the  ^itc  in  which  any  thing 


.   firft  is  ;  the  rndiments,  or  firft  grounds ;  the 
firft  part  of  any  thing. 

To  Begird,  b4-g4rd'.  V.  a.  (160). 

To  bind  with  a  girdle  ;  to  furround,  to  en- 
circle ;  to  (hut  in  with  a  fiegc,  to  beleaguer. 

Beglerbeg,  beg'lir-beg.  f. 

The  chief  governor  of  a  province  among  the 
Turks. 

To  Begnaw,  bA-n4w'.  v.  a. 

To  bite,  to  eat  away. 

Begone,  b4-g5n'.  interjeil. 

Go  away,  hence,  away. 

Begot,  b4-g6t' 


1 


whether 
gcfture, 


Begotten,  b4-g6t'tn. 

The  part,  paftive  of  the  verb  Bxcbt. 

To  Begrease,  b4-grizc'.  v.  a. 

To  foil  or  dawb  with  tat  matter. 

To  Begrime,  bi-grlme'.  v.  a. 

To  foil  with  dirt  deep  imprefled. 

To  Beguile,  bA-gyile'.  v.  a.  (160). 

To  impofe  upon,  to  delude ;  to  deceive,  to 
evade ;  ta  deceive  pleafmgly,  to  amufe. 

Begun,  bA-g&n'. 

The  part,  pamveof  Bkcin. 

Behalf,  bi-hif.  f.  (78)  (403). 

Favour,  caufe ;  vindication,  lupport. 

To  Behave,  b4-hivc'.  v.  a. 

To  carry,  to  condu£i. 

To  Behave,  bA-hive'.  v.  n. 

To  a^,  to  condud  one*s  felf. 

Behaviour,  bA-hive'yflr.  f. 

Manner  of  behaving  one's  felf, 
good  or  bad ;  external  appearance 
manner  of  aflion ;  elegance  of  manners, 
gracefulncfs  ;  condu£l,  general  praftice, 
courfeof  life  ;  To  be  upon  one's  Behaviour, 
a  familiar  phrafe,  noting  fuch  a  ftate  as  re- 
quires great  caution.  ' 

To  Behead,  b4-hld\  v.  a. 

To  kill  by  cutting  off  the  head. 

Beheld,  bA-held'. 

Particip.  paffive  from  Bbrold. 

Behemoth,  bA'hi-mAth.  f. 

The  hippopotamus,  or  river-horfe. 

Behest,  bi-hift'.  i". 

Command,  precept. 

Behind,  be-hind'.  prep. — See  Wind. 

At  the  back  of  another ;  on  the  back  part ; 
towards  the  back  ;  following  another ;  re- 
maining after  the  departure  of  fomething 
elfe;  remaining  after  the  death  of  thofe  to 
whom  it  beloneed ;  at  a  diftance  from  fome- 
thing goins  before ;  inferiour  to  another. 

Behind,  bi-hlnd'.  ad. 

I    Backward. 

Behindhand,  b4-hlnd'hJnd.  ad. 

In  a  ftate  in  which  rents  or  profits  are  anti- 
cipated ;  not  upon  equal  terms,  with  regard 
to  forwardnefs. 

To  Behold,  b4-hAld'.  v.  a. 

To  view,  to  fee. 

Behold,  bA-hAld'.  interjeft. 

See,  k>. 

Beholden,  bi-hAl'dn.  part.  a.  (103) 

Bound  in  gratitude. 

Beholder,  bA-hAl'dftr.  f. 

Spe&ator. 

Beholding,  b£-hAl'ding.  a. 

Beholden. 

Beholding,  b4-hAl'd!ng. 

Part,  from  the  verb  Behold.  Seeking,  look- 
ing upon. 

Behoof,  bA-hAAf.  f. 

Profit,  advantage.    . 

To  Beuoyb;  bi-bAAve'.  v.  n. 


To  be  fit,  to  be  meet.  Ufed  only  impexibii* 
ally  wit&  It. 
((3*  This  word  iiXometimes  improperly  writ* 
ten  bcbovfi  and  corruptly  pronounced  al 
rhyming  with  rove ;  but  this  is  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  words  of  this  form,  which  prc- 
ferve  the  lame  found  of  the  vowel,  both  in 
the  noun  and  verb;  as  proof,  prove i  viftt 
vfive ;  thief  thieve  ;  Ac 

Behoovefull,  bA-hAAvc'fil.  a. 

Ufeful,  profitable. 

Behoovefully,  b4-hAAvc'fAl-l4. 

ad.     Profitably,  ufefuUy. 

To  Behowl,  bi-hAdl'.  v.  a. 

To  howl  at. 

Being,  bi'lng.  f. 

Exiftence,  oppofed  to  non-entity ;  a  parti* 
cnlar  ftate  or  condition  ;  the  perfon  exiftiog* 

Being,  bi'ing.  conjund. 

Since. 

Be  it  SO,  b4'it-sA. 

A  phrafe,  fuppofe  it  to  be  fo  ;  let  it  be  fo. 

To  Belabour,  b4-la'bdr.  v.  a. 

To  beat,  to  thump.  "    ' 

Be  LAM  IE,  b4l'a-mA.  u 

A  friend,  an  intimate. 

Belamour,  bil'i-mAAr.  f. 

A  gallant,' con  fort. 

Belated,  bi-li'ted.  a. 

Benighted. 

ToBelay,  bA-li'.  V.  a. 

To  block  up^  to  ftop  the  paflage ;  to  pliflt 
in  ambufti. 

To  Belch,  bilfli.  v.  n. 

To  ejed  the  wind  from  the  ftomach  *,  to  ifliic 
out  by  eru^ation. 

Belch,  bilih.  f. 

The  adion  of  erudation ;  a  cant  term  for 
liquoir. 

Beldam,  bil'dJm.  f. 

An  old  woman;  a  hag. 

To  Beleaguer,  b4-U 

To  befiege,  to  Slock  up  a  place. 

Beleaguer,  b4-lA'gdr-ir.  f. 

One  that  befieges  a  place. 

Bel  FLOWER)  bll'flAAr.  f. 

a  plant. 

Belfounder,  bel'fA3n-dAr.  f. 

He  whofe  trade  it  is  to  found  or  cgft  bellsr 

Belfry,  bel'fri.  f. 

The  place  where  the  bells  are  rung. 

To  Belie,  b4-ll'.  V.  a.        . 

To  counterfeit,  to  feign,  to  mimick ;  to  give 
the  lie  to,  to  charge  with  falfehood  ;  to  ca- 
lumniate ;  to  give  a  falfe  reprcfentation  of 
any  thing. 

Belief,  bMWf'.f. 

Credit  given  to  fomething  which  we  know 
not  of  ourfelvet  \  the  theological  virtue  of 
faith,  or  firm  confidence  of  the  truths  of 
religion ;  religion,  the  body  of  tenets  held  j 
perluafion,  opinion  ;  the  thing  believed ; 
creed,  a  form  containing  the  articles  of 
faith. 

Believable,  b4-l44'vd-bl.  ia. 

Credible. 

To  Believe,  hlAhky'.  v.  a. 

To  credit  upon  the  authority  of  another ;  to 
put  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  any  one. 

To  Believe,  bA-liAv'.  v.  n. 

To  have  a  firm  perfuafiori  of  any  thing ;  to 
exercife  the  theoloeical  virtue  of  faith. 

Believer,  bA-lei'vAr.  f.  ' 

He  that  believes,  or  give*  credit ;  a  profeflor 
of  Chritlianity. 

Believingly,  bMiA'viug-li.  aa. 
After  t  )»cUcvinc  aunnei. 

"  Bsi>U>j 
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Belike,  b£*IIke'.  ad. 

ProbabI/,  likely,  perhaps;  fometimet  in  a 
fcnfe  of  irony. 

Bell,  b^U.  l. 

A  veflcl,  or  hollow  body  of  caft  metal, 
formed  to  make  a  noife  by  the  a£l  of  fome 
inilrument  ftriking  againft  it ;  it  is  ufed  for 
any  thing  io  the  form  of  a  bell,  as  the  cups  of 
flowers. 

Belle,  bill.  f. 

•    A  young  lady. 

Belles  Lettres,  bll-li'tfir. 

Polite  Literature. 

Belligerous,  blMidje'i-r^.  a. 

(518).     Waging  war. 

Belligerant,  bil-Udje'i-rlnt.  a. 

Waging  war. 

Bellipotent,  bel-lip'pA-tlnt.  a. 

Mighty  in  war. 

To  Bellow,  bll'lA.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  noife  as  a  bull;  to  make  any 
violent  outcry ;  to  vociferate,  to  clamour ; 
■to  roar  as  the  lea,  or  the  wind. 

Bellows,  bel'lAs.  f. 

The  inftrument  ufcd  to  blow  the  fire. 

Belluine,  b^riu-mca.  (149). 

Beaftly,  brutal. 

Belxy,  UVll.  f. 
That  part  of  the  human  body  which  reaches 
from  the  breaft  to  the  thighs,  containing  the 
bowels;  the  womb;  that  part  of  a  man 
which  requires  food  ;  that  part  of  any  thing 
that  fwella  out  into  a  larger  capacity ;  any 

^place  in  which  fomething  is indofcd' 

To  Belly,  ^1'14.  v.  n. 

To  bang  out,  to  bulge  out. 

B^LYAxrff  e,  bil'lirike.  f.  (35s)- 

The  cholick. 

Bellybound,  bfl'14-bdflnd.  a. 

Coftive. 

Bellyfujl,  blrii-ffll.  f. 

fa  much  food  as  fitU  the  belly. 

Bellygod,  bd'li-g6d.  1. 

A  glutton. 

Belman,  bllI'mSn.  f. 

He  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  proclakn  any  thing 
in  towns,  and  to  gain  attention  by  ringing 
hisbeU. 
BELMETA-L,*b4ll'inlt-tl.  f. 

The  meul  of  which  bells  are  made*    ' 

To  Brlock,  bi-lAk'.  v.  a- 

To  iaftcn. 

To  .Belong,  b4-lAng'.  v.  n. 

To  be  the  property  of ;  to  be  the  province 
'or  bufinef*  of ;  to  adhere,  or  be  appctnlant 

to;  to  have  relation  to ;  to  be  the  quality  or 

attribute  of. 

Beloved,  b4-lflv'ed.  a. 

J)car. 

Below,  hkW.  prep. 

Under  in  place,  not  fo  high  5  inferior  in  dig- 
nity; inferior  in  excellence;  unworthy  of, 
unbefitting. 

Below,  b4-lA'.  ad. 

In  the  lower  place ;  on  earth,  in  oppofition 
to  heaven;  m  hell,  in  the  regions  of  the 
dead. 

To  Belowt,  bft-lAdt'.  V.  a. 

To  tr«at  with  opprobrious  language. 

Belswacoer,  b^l'fwjg-gdr.  f. 

A  wboremafler. 

Belt,  b^lt.  f. 

A  girdle,  a  cin^re. 

Belwbther,  bill'wiTH-fir.  f. 

A  flioetf  which  leads  the  flock  with  a  bell  on 
hx»  neck,  bence,  Toi>ear  the  bell. 


To  BemaD)  bi-m^d'«  v.  a. 

To  make  mad. 

To  Bemire,  b4-mlre'.  v.  a. 

To  drag,  or  incumber  in  the  mire. 

To  Bemoan,  b6-mAne'.  v.  a. 

To  lament,  to  bewail. 

Bemoaner,  bi-mA'ndr.  f. 

A  lamenter. 

To  Bemoil,  b4-mAil'.  v.  a. 

To  bedrabble,  to  bemire. 

To  Bemonster,  bi-mAos'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  make  monftrous. 

Bemused,  bi-mAzd'.  a. 

Overcome  with  mufmg. 

Bench,  binfb.  f. 

A  feat ;  a  feat  of  juftice ;  the  perfons  fitting 
upon  a  bench. 

Bencher,  b^n^lhAr.  f. 

The  fenior  members  of  the  fociety  of  the 
inns  of  court. 

To  Bend,  bind.  v.  a. 

To  make  crooked,  to  crook ;  to  dired  to  a 
certain  point;  to  incline;  to  fubduc,  to 
make  fubmiflive. 

To  Bend,  bend.  v.  n. 

To  be  locurvaced  ;  to  lean  or  jut  over ;  to  be 
fubmiHive,  to  bow. 

Bend,  bend.  f. 

Flexure,  incurvation  ;  the  crooked  timbers 
which  make  the  ribs  or  fides  of  a  ibip. 

Bendable,  bin'di-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  bent. 

Bender,  ben'd4r.  f. 

The  pcriun  who  bends ;  the  inilrument  with 
whicn  any  thing  is  bent. 

Bendwith,  Mnd'wi/A.  f. 

An  herb. 

Beneaped,  bi-nipt^  a. 

A  Ihip  is  faid  to  be  beneaped,  when  the 
water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to  bring 
her  off  the  ground. 

Beneath,  bi-n^THe'.  prep. 

Under,  lower  in  plactt ;  lower  in  rank;  ex- 
cellence, or  dignity  ;  unworthy  of. 

Beneath,  bd-niTHc'.  ad. 

In  a  lower  place,  under;  below, as  oppofeA 
to  heaven. 

Benedict,  bin'i-dikt.  a. 

Having  mild  and  falubrious  qualities. 

Benediction,  bin-i-d!k'{h6n.  f. 

fileiling,  a  decretory  pronunciation  of  hap- 
pinefs ;  the  advantaee  conferred  by  blelfijig ; 
acknowledgments  for  bleifings  received; 
the  form  oi  inllituting  an  abbot. 

Benefaction,  b£n-£-fik'ihAn.  C 

The  ad  of  conferring  a  benefit ;  the  benefit 
conferred. 

Benefactor,  b4n-4.f4k'tdr.  f. 

He  that  confers  a  benefit. 

Benefactress,  hin-i-fik'txls.  f. 

A  woman  who  confers  a  benefit. 

Benefice,  Wn'A-fis.  f. 

Advantage  conferred  on  another.  This  word 
is  generally  ufed  for  all  ecclefiaftical livings. 

Benefjced,  b^n'^-flil.  a. 

Poffeffcd  of  a  benefice. 

Beneficence,  bi-ri4f'4-slnfc.  f. 

Adive  goodnefs. 

Beneficent,  bi-nlf'4-s4nt.  a. 

Kind,  doing  good. 

Beneficial,  ben-4-f  ifli'41.  a. 

Advantageous,  conferring    benefits,  profit- 
able ;  helpful,  medicinid. 
BENEFICIALLY,bdn-4-flfll'il-l4.ad. 
Advantageouily,  helpfully. 

Beneficialness^  hia-i'iittk'SH-nh 


f.    Ufefulnefs,  profit. 

Beneficiary,  bin-4*fi(h'J-r4.  a. 

Holding  fomething  in  fubordination  to  ano« 
ther. 

Beneficiary,  ben-4-fifti'd-r4.  f. 

He  that  is  in  pofTeffion  of  a  benefice. 

Benefit,  bin'4-f!t.  f. 

A  kindnefs,  a  favour  conferred  ;  advantage, 
profit,  ufe.'  Benefit  of  Clergy  in  law  is  a 
privilege  formerly  allowed,  by  virtue  of 
which  a  man  convifked  of  felony  or  man- 
daughter  was  put  to  read  in  a  Latin  book  of 
a  Gothick  black  chara£lcr  ;  and  if  the  Ordi- 
nary of  Newgate  faid  Lf^it  ut  CUmuit  i.  e. 
he  reads  like  a  clerk,  he  was  only  burnt  in 
the  hand  and  fet  free,  otherwife  he  fuffcrcd 
death  for  his  crime. —  Hailej, 

To  Benefit,  ben'4-£it.  v.  a. 

To  do  good  to. 

To  Benefit,  b8n'4-fit.  v.  iu 

To  gain  advanuge. 

To  Benet,  b4-net'.  v.  a. 

To  enfnare. 

Benevolence,  bA-nlv'vA-linfc.  f. 

Difpofition  to  do  good,  kindnefs  ;  the  gdod 
done,  the  charity  given ;  a  kind  of  tax. 

Benevolent,  bi-nev'vA-lJnt.  a. 

Kind,  having  good-will. 

Benevolentness,  b4-nlv'vA-Unt- 
\   nes.  f. 

The  fame  with  Benevolence. 

Bengal,  ben-gdll'.  f. 

A  fort  of  thin  flight  fluff. 

Benjamin,  bin'jJ-min.  f. 

The  name  of  a  tree. 

To  Benight,  b4-nlte'.  v.  a. 

To  furprife  with  the  coming  on  of  night  i 
to  involve  in  darknefs,  to  embarrafs  by  want 
of  light. 

Benign,  bi-nine'.  a. 

Kind,  generous,  liberal ;  wbolefome,  not 
malignant. 

Benignity,  bA-nig'ni-t4.  f. 

Gracioufnefs,  a£lual  kindnefs ;  (alubrity, 
wh«lefome  quality. 

Benignly,  bi-nine'l£.  ad. 

Favourably,  kindly. 

Benison,  bSn'nA-zdn.  C 

Bleflling,  benedidion. 

Bennet,  bin'nct.  f. 

An  herb. 

Bent,  bInL  C 

The  ftate  of  being  bent ;  degree  of  flexure"; 
declivity;  utmoit  power ;  application  of  the 
mind ;  inclination,  difp«fition  towards  fome- 
thing ;  determination,  fixed  purpofe ;  turn 
of  the  temper  or  difpofition ;  tendency, 
flexion;  a  Italk  or  goal's,  called  the  BeuU. 
grafs. 

Bent^  b^lnt.  part,  of  the  verb  To  bend 

Made  crooked  ;  direfted  to  a  ceriaiu  point ; 
determined  upon. 

Benting  Time,  ben'ting-tlme.  f. 

The  time  when  pigeons  feeaon  bents  be* 
fore  peas  are  ripe. 

To  Benum,  b4-n3m'.  v.  a. 

To  make  torpid  ;  to  ftupifv. 

Benzoin,  ben-zAln'.  l. 

A  medicinal  kind  of  refin,  imported  from 
the  £ail  Indies^  and  vulgarly  called  Beiw 
iamiu. 

To  Bepaintj  b4-pint'.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  paint. 

To  Bepinch,  bi-plnlh'.  v.  a. 

To  mark  wit^  pinches. 

To  Bequeath,  b4-kw4THe'.  v.  a^' 

(467),    To  leave  by  will  to  mother^ 

Bequest, 
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To  BrtATYLt,  t*-T4t*ll.  V. «. 

To  rattle  off. 

BerberTry,  MrTJCr-re,/. 

A  berry  of  a  llh»n>  uftc^  ufed  for  pidOef . 

To  Bereave,  bi.r*ve'.  v.  a. 

To  ftrip  of,  to  deprive  of  5  to  ttke  "away 
from. 

Bereft,  W-rSft^.  , 

Part.  pair,  of  Bereave. 

Bergabcot,  bif'^-m&*  f. 

A  fort  of  p<ar,  commoDly  callcA  Burgamot ; 
a  fort  of  cffence,  or  perfurrtc,  drawn  trom  a 
frttic  produced  by  ingraftiag  a  lemon  tree 
OD  a  beiganoot  pear  ftock;  a  fort  of  6auS^ 

To  Berhyme,  bi-rlme'.  v.  a. 

To  celebrate  in  jhyme  or  vetfet . 

Berlin,  b^r-^n'.  f. 

A  coach  of  a  particolar  form. 

Berry,  ber'r*.  f. 

Any  fmall  fruit  with  mavy  feeda. 

To  Ber'ry,  ber'ri.  v.  n. 
To  bear  bcrrict. 

Bertram,  bir'tr^m.  f. 

Baftard  punitory. 

Beryl,  blr'ril.  f. 

a  kind  of  preciout  ftolic. 

To  Bescreen,  b4-ikr44n'.  v.  a. 

To  (hcltcr,  to  conceal. 

To  Beseech,  bA-s44tfli'.  v.  a. 

To  entreat,  to  fuppltcatc,  to  implore;  to 
beg,  to  aik. 

To  Beseem,  b4-s45in'.  v.  n. 

To  becone,  to  be  fit. 

To  BfiSET,  b4-s4t'.  V.  a, 

Tobeflege,  to  hem  io;  to  embarrafi,  to 
perplex ;  to  waylay,  to  furround ;  to  fall 
upon,  to  harafs. 

To  Be«^rew,  bi-flir&A.  v.  a. 

To  wifh  a  curfc  to ;  to  happen  ill  to. 

Beside,  b4-skle',     \ 
Besides,  bi-sides'.  /  ^^' 

At  the  fide  of  anoth^,  near ;  o<cr  and  above ; 
not  according  to,  though  not  contrary  ;  out 
of,  in  a  ftate  of  deviation  from. 

Beside,  bi^sWe'.     T  ^ 
Besides,  bc-sldes'.  j 

Over  and  above ;  not  in  this  immber,  be- 
yond this  dafs. 

To  Besiege,  bA-s44je'.  -v.  a. 

To  beleaguer,  to  lay  fiegc  to,  to  befet  'with 
arm^d  forcct. 

Besieger,  b4-si4'jftr.  f. 

One  employed  in  a  fiege. 

To  Beslubber,  b4-fl6b'bfir.  v.  a. 

To  dawb,  to  fmear.  ,  .      . 

Tb  Besmear,  b4-sin44r'.  v.  a. 

Tobedawb;  to  foil,  to  foul. 

To  Besmirch,  b4-fm4rtfli'.  v.^. 

To  foil,  to  difdoloar. 

To  Besmokb,  b4-(niAke'.  v.  a. 

To  foul  with  fmoke ;  to  harden-  or  dry  in 
fmoke. 

To  BESMUT,'b4-feiflt'.  V.  a. 

To  blacken  with  fm^ke  or'f^ot. 

Ht^otAfWxitm.  f. 

An  indrument  to'  fweep  Nirlth. 

To  Besort,  W-firt'.  v,  a. 

To  fuit,  to  fit. 

Besort,  hl-^irt'.  f. 

Company,  attendance,  tmin. 

^o  BBj90V,*k4-^'.  V.  a. 


BESOUGHf,  bi-dlwt'. 

Part.  paif.  of  BasatcH  :  wbkh  fee. 

To  Bespangle,  bi-fpiag'^.  v.  a^ 

To  adorn  m^di  fpani^ea,  to  b^priakk  with 
(bmctbing  fhinhig. 

To  Bespatter,  b4-fp4t't4r.  v.  a. 

To  fpot  or  fprinkle  with  dirt  or  water. 

To  Bespawl,  b4-fp4wl'.  r.  a. 

To  dawb  wit!i  fpittle. 

To  Bespeak,  ht^tp&ik'.  v.  a. 

To  order  or  eatreat  any  ihiog  befbrehaod ; 
to  make  way  by  a  previous-  ffpol^gy  ;  to 
forebode ;  to^  fpeak.  to,  to  addrefi ;  to  be- 
token, to  (hew. 

Bespeaker,  b4-fp44nLflr.  f. 

He  that  befpeaks  anything 

To  Bespeckle,  D4-fpek'kL  v.  a. 

To  mark  with  freckles  or  fpou. 

To  Bespew,  b4-fpA'.  V.  a. 

To  dawb  with  fpew  or  vomit. 

To  Bespice,  bA-(pice'.  ¥.  a* 

To-fieaibn  with  fptcea. 

To  S^BPiT,  be-ft4t'.  V.  a. 

To  dawb  with  fpittle. 

To  Bespot,  b4--Tp6t'.  v.a^ 

To  mark  with  fpota. 

To  Bespread,  b4-fpr4d'*  v.  a. 

To  fpread  over. 

To  Besprinkle,  bi-fprfnk'kl.  t.  a. 

To  fprinkle  over. 

To  Besputter,  b4-fpflt'tdr.  t,  a. 

To  fputter  over  fomethuig,  to  dawb  ai^ 
thing  by  (puttering. 

Best,  belt.  a. 

Moft  good. 

Best,  bed.  ad. 

In  the  higheR  degree  of  goodnefs ;  fitteft. 

To  Bestain,  b4-ftine'.  v.  a. 

To  jnark  with  ftains,  to  fpot. 

To  Bestead,  b4-ft4d'.  v.  a. 

To  profit ;  to  treat,  to  accommodate* 

Bestial,  b4s'tfti47al.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  beaft ;  bruul,  carnal. 

Bestiality,  bif-rfhi-Al't-ii.  f. 

The  quality  of  bcsi(b* 

Bestially,  b4s'tlh4-4U4.f. 

Brutally. 

To  BE«TKric,i)A^(Bk'.  v.  a. 

'    To  lUcdi  oVer  iriCh  aoy  thing. 

To  Bestih,  b4-ASr'.  v.  a. 

To  put  iato  vigorous  a^bion. 

To  &E3TOW,  b4-ftA'.  V.  a. 

To  ^ive,  ro  confer  upon  ;  to  give-as  tharity ; 
to  gi¥e  iir -marriage ;  to  give'a»aprefent ;  to 
apfSy  ;  to  lay  out  upon  ;  to-foy  «p,  to^Adw, 
to  place. 

Bestowbr,  b4-^'^'ir.  f. 

Giver,  difpofer. 

BE6rftA&a«fT,U*fti^t'.  paiticip. 

Diftraaed,  mmd. 

To  Bestrew,  b44lrA'.  v.  «u 

•To  Sprinkle  over. 
To  BfrSTR  ID«,  b4-ftr idc^ .  'V.  «. 
To  ftride  ov^t  any  thing ;  to  4iave  aay  lliiiig 
between  one's  legs  ;  to  Ikepover. 

To  Bestud,  bi*«4d'.  v^aa. 

To  adwm  with  ftuds. 

Bet,  . bit.  f. 

A  wager. 

To  Bet,  hht.  t.  a. 

To  -wager,  'ftake  M  •  mger. 

To  Betai$lb,  bA-^ke'.  v.  a. 

"Xo  <tafccy  to  (^2e  ;  to1lav«  TtoflVrfc^  tO^ 

To  Bethink,  b4»*iiiik'.T.  a. 


I  ad. 

D,  befoic 


To  Bethral,  H-AdH'.  t.  tr 

To  rnflavci,  to  c— qgcr. 

To  Bethump,  ht'tbiLiof'.  v.  a* 

To  beat. 

To  Betids,  b4^iie'.  v.  a. 

To  happen  to,  to  befal ;  to  eometo  pals,  to 
fall  out. 

Betime,  b4.tlmc'. 
Betimes,  b4-timz' 

Seafonably,   early ;  foon,  'befoic  Idog  timfr 
has  pa(rea ;  early  in  the  day. 

To  Betoken,  b4-tA'kti.  v.  a. 

To  fignify,  to  nvk,  to  leprefcnt  *,  to  httm 
(hew,  to  prefignify. 

BETONY,'bet't£-n4.  f. 

A  plant. 

Betook,  h4-tiAk'. 

Irreg.  pret.  from  Betake. 

To  Be  TOSS,  b4.t6s'.  v.  a. 

To  difiurb,  to  agitate. 

To  Betray,  b4-tr!i'.  v.  a* 

To  give  into  the  hands  of  enooiics ;  to  diC> 
cover  that  which  has  beea  eotnifted  to  km 
crecy ;  to  make  hable  to  fomaddng  iacoo* . 
venieot ;  to  (how,  to  difcovef. 

Betrayer, 4>i-^%.  f. 

He  that  betrays,  a  traitor. 

To  Betrim,  bi-ulm'.  v.  au  ■ 

To  deck,  to  dr^it,  to  ^tkscj 

To  Betroth,  bi-XT&il^.  y.  a* 

To  contnB  to  any  One,  to  affiance }  to  SO* 
mioatc  to  a  bi(hoprick.  ^ 

To  Betrust,  W-trM'..  Vr  a. 

To  entruft,  to  put  iato  the  fow«Stof  another* 

Better,  bcr  tfir.  a. 

Having  good' v^ualitses  414  a  freafter  dagnt 
than  fomething  elfe. 

Better,  b^t't&r.  ad. 

Well  in  a  greater  degree. 

To  Better,  bit'tftr.  v.  a. 

To  improve,  to  meJioxate ;  to  fiitpafa,  tocx-- 
cecd,  to  advance. 

Better,  blt'tftr.  f. 

Superior  in  eoodnefs. 

Bettor^  bit'tflr.  f. 

Oae  that  lays  bets  or  wagcrp. 

Betty,  bct't4.  f. 

An  inftrument  to'break  open  ^oors. 

Betwekv,  b4-tw44n'.  p«p.    ' 

In  the  intermediate  fpaoe  ;  ijoom  oiic«DaBt» 
ther ;    belonging  to    two    in    partMi^p » ^ 
bearing  relation  to  rw»i.  m  lepaxatio»#f 
one  from  the  other. 

BETWiXTt  bH4-iwikft^  prep.* 

Between. 

Be^ 

Be>       ,    ^  ... 

In  mafonry  and  joineiy,  a  kind  of  ftjattSf 
one  leg  of  whicbU^x^nently  cnooked. 

Beverage,  b«v'4r-iclje.  f.  (go). 

Bridk,  liquor  to  be  drunk. 

Bevy,  b4v'4.  f. 

A  flock  of  birda;  a  company,  an  aflcnbly* 

To' BiWA^L, *t-wale' .  v.  a* 

To  bemoan,  to  lament. 

To  Bew«arr,  b4-iw4*e^*T.Ti, 

To  regard  *wttbo«Mrt—,t to  be»fa(piefewt^ 
danger  frd^a. 

To Beweep,  b4-wA4p'.  v.a^ 

To  weep  over  or  upon. 

To  Bewet,  bi-wlfc'^v. «. 

To  wetfto^naoiAen.  * 

To  BBWitDJi«,*A'^il^w*^4« 

TolofeiBipatbMf^ptaMr^f**^^     ^ 


ictween. 

IVIL,    /  / 


r 


BIC 


BIG 


Blt^ 


To  Bewitch,  bi-wit(h^  v.  a. 

To  injure  by  witchcraft;  to  chann,-to  pletfe. 

Bewitchbry,  bi-witlh'ftr-ri.  f. 

FaficinatioD,  charm. 

Bewitchment,  bi-wltfh^mint.  f. 

Faicination. 

To  Bewray,  bi-ri'.  v.  a. 

To  betray,  to  difcorer  perfidioufly ;  to  fliew, 
to  make  viiiblc. 

Bewkatir,  bi^ri'rAr.  f. 

Betrayer,  difcovercr. 

Beyond,  bA-vAnd'.  prep. 

Before,  it  a  aiftance  not  reached;  on  the 
£mherfidcofi  farther  onward  than;  paft, 
oat  of  the  reach  of ;  above,  exceeding  to  a 
ireater  degree  than ;  above  in  excellence ; 
remote  from,  not  within  the  fphcrc  of  s  To 
fo  beyond,  ia  to  deceive. 

1^*  There  is  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  fo 
^vioufly  wrong  at  fcarcely  to  deferve  no- 
tice ;  and  that  t«  founding  the  0  like  a,  aa  if 
the  word  were  written  heyand,  Abfurd  and 
corrupt  aa  thia  pronunciation  is,  too  many 
of^  people  of  London,  and  thofe  not  en- 
tirely uneducated,  are  guilty  of  it. 

Bezoar,  bi'zArc.  U 
A  medicinal  ftone,  formerly  in  high  efteem 
aa  an  antidote,  brought  from  the  £aft  Indies. 

Bezoardick,  bez'A-ir'dik.  a. 

Compottfided  with  bezoar. 

Bianqulatrd,  bU4ng'gA*U-t&l. 
Bianoulous,  bl-ing'gA-lAs. 

a.  Having  two  ctfroers  or  angles. 

BiAs,bi'L.  r. 

The  weight  lodged  00  one  fide  of  a  bowl, 
which  tarns  it  from  the  Arait  line;  any  thing 
which  turns  a  man  to  a  particular  courfe ; 
propcnfion,  incUnattoa. 

T0B1A8,  bl'ls.v.  a. 

To  incline  to  feme  fide* 

Bii,  bib.  r. 

A  finall  piect  of  linen  put  upon  the  breafts 
of  children,  over  their  doatha. 

Bibacious,  bi-b^'fhAs.  a. 


-^1x6,  m&ve,  nAr,  n6t ;  — tAbc,  tib,  bAll ;  —  ill ;  —  p6dnd ; — /Kn,  this 


} 


Much  addided  to  drinkinj 

tk^fir 
may  be  confidfted 


t^  ferhaps 


g. 
firA  fyllable  of  thia  word 
an  exception  to  the 


general  rule.  (117)* 

Surer,  blb^b^r.  f. 

A  tippler. 

BlBLB,bnil.  f.  (405). 

The  lacred  volume,  in  which  are  contained 
"^tevelationa  of  God. 
BiBfclbGRAPHER,  blb-Ii-ftg'gri-f&T. 
A  traofcriber. 

Bibliothecal,  blb-li-Ai^i-kil.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  Ubftry. 

Bibulous,  blb'&JAs.  a. 

That  which  has  the  quality  of  drinking  moif- 

tnre.- 

Bicapsvlar,  bl-klp'fliA-Uir*  a-  (i  i8) 

/iSi).  A  plant  whole  ictd^^ovcli  is  divided 
iito  two  paru. 

BlCE,blfc7f- 
A  colour  «{ed  in  paitttlag* 

Bicipital,  bUlo't-til.  (ie8) 
BiciPiToua,  bU^p'^-tAs. 

gtvi^  tww  heads  r  H  ia  tpplitd  to  one  of 
w«  nufdes  of  tbt  nm, 

ToBicKt«,  bJk'Wr.  v.  n. 

T'O  ^mifh,  to  fight  off  «nd  oft ;  to  ^rtri 
^  play  backward  aad  £arward» 

BicuiN^bik'kdm.  f. 


} 


a. 


BicoRNB,  bl'kArn.  (ii8) 
BicoRNOus,  bt-k6r'n&s» 

Having  two  boms. 

Bicorporal,  bl-kdr'p6-ril.  a« 

Having  two  bodies. 

To  Bid,  bid.  v.  a. 

To  defire,  to  a(k ;  to  command,  to  order ; 
to  offer,  to  propofe ;  to  pronotTncc,  to  de- 
clare; to  denounce. 

Bidden,  bld'dn.  part.  paff.  (103). 

'  Invited ;  commanded. 

Bidder^  bidMftr.  f. 

One  who  offers  or  propofes  a  price. 

Bidding,  bid'dlng.  d 

Comittand,  order. 

To  Bide,  bide.  v.  a. 

To  endure,  to  fuffcr. 

To  Bide,  bide.  v.  n. 

To  dwell,  to  \xsti  to  inhabit;  to  remain  in 
a  place. 

Bidsntal,  bi-din't&l.  a.  (118). 

Having  two  teeth. 

Biding,  bi'ding.  f. 

Refidence,  habiuiton. 

Biennial,  bl4n'ni'il.  a.  (116). 

Of  the  continuance  of  two  years. 

Bier,  biir.  f.  (275). 

a  carriage  on  which  the  dead  are  carried  to 
the  grave. 

BiESTiNGs,  biis'tlngz.  f. 

The  firft  milk  given  bv  a  cow  after  calvbg. 

BiFARious^  bi-fi're-ds.  f.  ' 

Twofold. 

Bi  FERGUS,  biffi-ris.  a. 

Bearing  fruit  twice  a  year. 
1^*  We  fee  that  the  antepenultimate  accent 
on  this  word,  as  well  as  on  Bigamy,  and 
fome  others,  has  the  power  of  (hortening  the 
vowel  in  the  firft  fyllable.  (535). 

Bifid,  bl'fld.  \„ 

BiriDATBD.blffi-di-tSd.  /  ** 

Opening  with  a  cleft. 

Bifold,  bl'f&ld.  a. 

Twofold,  double. 

Bi  FORM  ED,  bl'f6rmd.  a. 

Compounded  of  two  forms. 

BiFURCATJip,  bUfdr'kMid.  a. 

Shooting  out  into  two  heads. 

Bifurcation,  bi-fdr-k&'ihAn*  f. 

Divifion  into  two. 

Big,  big.  a. 

'Great  m  bulk,  large;  teeming,  pregnant; 
full  of  ibmething ;  diftended,  fwoln  ;  great 
in  air.  and  mien,  proud  {  great  in  fpint, 
brave. 

Bigamist,  blg'gi-niift.  f. 

One  that  has  committed  bij|amy« 

Bigamy,  ble'gl-mi.  C 

The  crime  of  having  two  wives  at  onct« 
BiGBBLLIED,  blg'bil-lld.  a. 
Pregnant. 

Biggin,  big'gln.  r. 

A  child's  cap. 

Bigly,  blg'Ii.  ad. 

Tmnidly,  haughtily. 
B1GMBB8,  bIg'D&.  f. 

Greataeftof  q«aatatyi  fitC|  whether  greater 

or  fimallcr. 
BiGOT,  big'gAt.  f. 

A  maok  devoted  to  a  certain  party* 
BiGOTRD,  bWjg&t4d.  a. 
_  jjliadly  prepoSeftd  in  favonrof  fomething. 
fty*  FfOfli  what  oddity  I  fiaow  not,  this  word 

ia  frequently  pronounced  as  if  accented  on 

the  lift  fyllable  hut  one,  aad  is  generally 


found  written  as  if  it  ought  to  be  fo  pro* 
nounccd,  the  /  being  doubled,  as  is  ulual 
when  a  participle  is  formed  from  a  verb  that 
has  iu  accent  on  the  laR  fyllable.  Dr.  John- 
fon,  indeed,  has  very  judicioufly  (iet  both 
orthography  and  pronunctation  to  ricbts, 
and  Ipells  the' word  with  one  #,  though  he 
finds  It  with  two  in  the  quotations  he  gives 
us  from  Garth  and  Swift.  That  the  former 
thought  it  miriit  be  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  Tecpnd  fyllable,  is  hi|hly  pre* 
fumable  from  the  ufe  he  makes  of  tt,  woere 
he  fays : 
**  Bigottcd  to  this  idol,  .we  difclaim 
**  Reft,  health,  and  cafe,  for  nothing  bat  a 
"  namc.'» 
For  if  we  do  not  lay  the  accent  on  the  fc- 
cond  fyllable  here^the  verfe  will  be  unpar-* 
donabiy  rugged.  This  miilakc  muli  cer^ 
uioly  take  its  riCe  from  fuppofing  a  verb 
whicn  does  not  exift,  namely,  to  bigot  \  but 
as  this  word  is  derived  from  a  fubiUntive,  it 
ought  to  have  the  fame  accent ;  thus,  though 
the  words  ballot  and  billet  are  verbs  as  well 
as  nouns,  yet  as  fbey  have  the  accent  on  the 
firft  fyllable,  the  participial  adjedives  de- 
rived from  them  have  only  one  f,  and  both 
are  pronounced- with  the  accent  on  the  firft 
fyllable,  as  baUotti^  bi'Uted,  Bigoted  there- 
fore ought  to  have  but  one  /*  and  to  prefcrve 
the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable. 

Bigotry,  b!g'g&t-tr4.  f. 

Blind  seal,  prejudice;  the  praftice  of  a 
bigot. 

Bigswoln,  b!g'fw&ln.  a. 

Turgid. 

BiLANDER,  bil'in-d&r.  f. 

A  fmallveflel  ufed  for  the  carriage  of  gooda» 

Bilberry,  bll'b4r-r4.  f. 

Whortleberry. 

BiLBO,  birb6.  f. 

A  rapier,  a  fword. 

Bilboes,  bll'bize.  f* 

A  fort  of  ftocks. 

Bile,  bile.  f.  • 

A  thick,  yellow,  bitter  liquor,  feparated  in 
the  liver,  colle^ed  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
difcharied  by  the  common  dud. 

Bile,  bile.  i. 

A  fore  angry  fwelling. 

To  Bilge,  bilje.  v.  n. 

To  fpring  a  leak. 

Biliary,  bll'yi-r4.  a.  (113). 

Belonging  to  the  bile. 

BiLiNGSGATE,  bll'lingz-gatc.  n 

Ribaldry,  foul  language. 

BiLiNOUous,  bUllng'gwAs.  a« 

Having  two  tongues. 

Bilious,  bil'yiSs.  a.  (113). 

Confifting  of  bile. 

To  Bilk,  bilk.  v.  a. 

To  cheat,  to  defraud. 

Bill,  bill.  f. 

The  beak  of  a  fowl* 

Bill,  bin.. f. 

A  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  hooketl  point. 

Bill,  bill.  f. 

A  written  paper  of  any  Itind  t  an  account 
of  money ;  a  law  prcleoicd  to  the  parlia- 
ment; a  ^hyfician's  prclcription;  an  ad* 
vcrtifement. 

To  Bill,  bill*  v.  n. 

To  cards,  aa  doves  by  joining  bills. 

To  Bill,  bill.  v.  a. 

To  publifh  by  an  advertifement. 

Billet,  bll'lit.  f. 

A  fmall  paper,  a  note;  BillM«doiUt  orp  foft 
Billcti  a  love  letter. 

BlILETr 


BIR. 

Billet,  blllit.  f. 

A  fmdl  l«g  of  wood  for  the  chtmsey. 

To  Billet,  bll'lft.  v.  a. 

To  direft  a  foldier  where  be  it  to  lod^e  ;  to 

quarter  foJdicrs. 

Billiards,  bll'ydrdz.  f. 

A  kind  of  p*ay» 

Billow,  biriA.  f. 

A  wave  fwoln. 
BiLLOWV,  bil'lW.  a. 

Swelling,  turgid. 

Bin,  bin.  f. 

A  place  where  bread  or  wine  ii  reported. 

Binauy,  bl'ni-r4. 

Two  double. 

To  Bind,  bind.  v.  a. 

To  confine  with  bonds,  to  enchain  ;  to  gird, 
to  enwrap  ;  to  faften  to  any  thing ;  to  »ften 
together ;  to  cover  a  wound  with  drefliags  ; 
to  compel,  to  coBilram  ;  to  oblige  bv  Ilipil- 
lition  ;  to  confine,  to  hinder ;  to  make  cof- 
tlve  ;  to  rcftrain ;  To  bin^  to,  to  oblige  to 
i\;rve  fome  one ;  To  bind  oyer,  to  oblige  to 
make  appearance. 

To  Bind,  bind.  v.  n. 

"To  contraA,  to  grow  Iliff ;  to  be  obligatory. 

Binder,  blnd'fln  C 

a  man  whofe  trade  it  it  to  bind  books;  a 
man  that  binds  (heaves  ;  a  fillet,  a  Ihred  cut 
to  bind  with. 

Binding,  binding,  f. 

A  bandage. 

BiNDwtED,  blnd'wiid.  f. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

BlNOCLB,.bin'nA-kl.  f. 

A  tclcfcope  fitted  fo  with-two  tnbcs,  as  that 
a  diftant  obje6i  maybe  feen  with  both  eyes. 
f^  The  fame  reafon  appears  for  pronouncing 
the  f  in  the  firft  fyllable  Of  this  wordlhort  as 
in  Bigamy,  (535)- 

Binocular,  bI-n6k'A^-ldr.  a.  (iiS). 

Having  two  eyes. 

Biographer,  bl-6g'gr4-f6r.f.  (ii6) 

'A  writer  of  live*. 

BiOGitAPHr,  bi-Ag'grl-f4.  f.  (ii6). 

Writing  the  lives  of  men  is  called  Biography. 

Biparous,  bip'p3-rds.  a. 

Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

Bipartite,  bip'pir-tlte.  a.  (155). 

Having  two  correfpondent  parts. 

Bipartition,  b1-pir-tuh'in.  f. 

The  a^  of  dividii^nnto  two. 

Biped,  bl'pM.  U 

An  animal  with  two  feet. 

Bipedal,  blp'pi-dJl.  a. 

Two  feet  in  length; 

Bipennatbd,  bl-pin'ud-tid.,  a* 

Having  two^wtngs. 

Bi  PET  A  LOUS,  bl-p8t/ti4ie»  a. 

Gonfifting  of  two  flower-leave«. 

BiCiyADRATB,  bl-qWi'drAte.  (Qi).l 
BiQyADRATicK,  bi-qw4-dr3r it.  / 

f.    The  fdurih  poWtr  atiftng  ftom  the*  mul- 
tiplication of  a  fquarc  by  itfelf. 

Birch,  bdctAib  f. 

Atreci 

Birchen,  bflr'tflm.  a.  (103)  (405}. 

Made  of  birch. 
d:^  I  am  alrnpft  afliamed  to  preicfit  thla 
elude r  of  xonfonattts  foi^  a  fyllable  ;  and  yet 
this  is  unqueftioitably.  the  cx»ft  prommci* 
aiion  of  the  word  i  and  that  our  laacuage  it 
full  of  thefe  fyllablet  wiihout  v^welt — See 
Principles,  No.  (103)  (i^^)* 

SiBD>  bdrd«  £ 


BIS 

— Flte,  fir,  fill,  ftt  i — mi,  mlt ;  —pin*,  plo ;  — ■ 


BIV 


A  general  term  lor  the  fiuthered  kiiid«  i 
lovri.  ' 

To  Bird>  bfird.  v.  n. 

To  catch  birds; 

BirdbOlt,  bftrd^&lt.  f. 

A  fmall  arrow. 

BiRDCATCHER,  bfird'kitOi-Ar.  C 

(89}.  One  that  makes  it  Us  cmplpyacot  to 
uke  birds. 

Birder,  bifd'Ar.  U 

A  birdcatcher. 
BiRDINOPIECB,  bJiltl%|Mpiift.  (t 
A  gun  to  (hoot  birds  with. 

Birdlime,  bArd'llme.  f. 

A  glutinous  fubftance  fproad  upon  twift, 
by  which  the  birds  that  h^  upon  then  arc 
entangled. 

BiRDMAN,  b&rd'mib.  f* 

A  birdcatcher. 

BtRDSEYE,  bdrdz'i.  f. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

BiRDSFOOTy  bftrdz'ffit.  f. 

A  plant. 

BiRDSNEST,  bdrdz'nift.  f* 

An  herb. 

BiRDSNEST,  bdrdz'nift.  f. 

The  place  whete  a  bird  lays  her  egg»  and 
hatches  her  young. ' 

BiRpsTONGUE,  bdrdz'tfihg,  L 

An  herb. 

BiRGANDfiR,  bSr'gln-d&i".  f. 

A  fowl  of  the  goofe  kind. 

Birth,  bif/A.  f.  f  loStj. 

The  ad  of  coming  into  Hfe;  eictraflion, 
lineage ;  rank  ivhich  is  inherited  by  defcent ; 
the  condition  in  which  any  man  i^  bora ; 
thing  born  ;  the  a6t  of  bringing  forth. 

Birthday,  bir/A'di.  (. 

The  day  on  which  any  one  is  borQ» 

BiRTHDOM,  hlvtb'd^m.L 

Privilege  of  birth. 

BiRTHNk^HT,  bIr/A'nIte.  f. 

The  night  in  which  any  on«  is  bom. 

Birthplace,  bir/^'plafe.  f. 

Place  where  any  one  is  bonu 

Birthright,  hhtb'iMs^*  f. 

I'he  risJits  and  privileges  to  Mdiich  a  man  i»  > 
born  ;•  the  right  of  the  6rft  bom. 

Birthstran&lbd,  hiitb'Kxicag-sMi* 

a.   3trin2l£diW  being  b6m. 
(Pr  See  fiircheii. 

Birthwort,  bSr/A'wdrt,  f. 

The  name  of  ar  plant. 

Biscuit,  b!sTt!t.  f.  (341)^ 

A  kind'of  hafd  dry  breaid,  made  to  h%  cagf- 
ried  to  fea ;  » com{>ofi!ion  erf  fine  Bqur,  al- 
monds, and  fdgar. 

ToBisEcf,bi-sabt'.v.a.  (iia>(it9) 

To  divide  into  two  parts. 

Bisection,  bl-sSk'fliin.  f. 

A  geometi^i^al  term,  fignifyTng  the  dividoa 
of  any  quantity  into  two  e^ual  jiarts.. 

BisHOP>  bifli'Ap.  f. 

One  of  the  head  order  of  the  ^CTgy,. 

Bishop,  bifti'dp.  f. 

A  cant  word  for  a  miKtvrc  of  wme,  oranges, 

and  fugar. 

BisttopRiclK,  birh'^rlfe.  H 

The  dioccfe  of  a  bifhopr 

BisHopwEED,  biib'Sp-wiid^  f. 

A  plant. 

BiSK,.b!lk.f. 

Soup,,  broth. 

BisM^UTH,  blz'ntH&/^.  L 


fubfUnee,  ttf  t  tedaUiiii  tittttfe,  MxA  iH 
Mifbia. 

BissBxritB,  b!f-9ik6'dL  f.  (140). 

Leap  year. 

BidsoK^  bta'sdiu  a. 

Blind.    Obfoletc. 

Bistort,  bk'tdit«  f. 

A  plam  called  ftlak*-weed. 

Bistoury,  bls'tir-A.  L 

A  furgcoa's  iaiftnitiieiit  uftcl  istttdLiag  HA 
fions. 

Bit,  bit.  f. 

The  it^t  fmtt  of  the  bridle  whic]bis,piu  idto 
th«  horfe's  inovtlk 

Bit,  bit.  f. 

Aft  mndl  mefct  f s  it  pht  info  fhd  oioifth  at 
bn«6|  a  ft*iil  pieee  of  tnjr  thitt^;  a  Spanifli 
Weft-India  filver  coin,  valued  at  fevenpcnte 
hidfftenAy. 

To  Bit,  bh.  V.  a. 

To  put  the  bridle  upon  a  horfe. 

Bitch,  bitfli.  f. 

The  female  of  the  d^g  kind;  a  atme^  re- 
l>roach  for  %  woman. 

To  Bite,  bite,  v,  a. 

To  cnUh  Or  pierce  with  the  ttoeth;  to  give 
pain  by  com  ;  to  hurt  ok-  pahi  with  re- 
proach ;  to  cut,  th  wound ;  to  make  the 
mouth  fraart  with  an  aorid  tafU  t  to  cheat, 
to  trick. 
BiTE,  bite.  f. 
The  feimre  of  any  thid J  Ify  thft  tttlh ;  the 
aft  of  a  fiflk  thaft  cak«#  we  Mit(  a  chbt,  a. 
trick ;  a  fharper. 

Bttbr,  W'rflr.  f. 

He  that  bites  i  a  fiOi  apt  fOtaktf  the  bait ;  » 
trktoerr,  a  dirfccivef. 
BiTTACLE,  b!t'ti-kl.  f. 

A  frame  of  timbet'  i&tfi^  BSAr^g^  whex^ 
the  compa(s  is  placed. 

Bitter,  bit'tor.  a. 

Hzvini^a  hot,  acrid,  bkitl^  taHe,  like  #brM- 
wood;  (harp;  cruel,  fevere;  calaibitous, 
mifcrable ;  rOproachftilf  fattricd  ;  xOx^esAd^ 
or  hurtful. 

BfTTHROROcrNDv  bit'tfllr-gMflnd.  f» 

A  plant. 

BiTTEkLY,  blt'tfir-lS.  a4. 

With  a  bitter  tafte  ;  i*ti  a  biting'Mafttier,,f9r« 
rowfally,  calamitoufly ;  (harply,  Cevereiy. 

Bittern,  bit't^m.  f. 

A  bird  with  lotig  le^,  winch  fe<df  upoa 
nih. 

BtYTBftNEs^,  bir't&'-n&.  r. 

A  bitter  tafte :  malice,,  grudge,  hatred,  ini- 
ttlaoability ;  marfme^a,-  fe^ekity*  of  tempet  ; 
ratire,  piquancy,  keenoeft^oi^rt^roach  (  for* 
row»  vexation,  afiliftioii. 
Bjittxrswbet,  b!t't&F-fw^it.  f. 
An  »p<ple  which  has  a  compounded  tiil«k 

BiTUMBN,  b^A'm^n.  T. 
Afiit.ooftiioa»aiMttrdttg  oat  of  tl^  eftftli^ 

01  fcummed  ott  lakes. 
(^  This  word*  from  the  proplrafity  0f  o«r 
language  to  the  aottM^ultilnlate  acocM*  I* 
often  prooou^ed  with  the  ftiefs  on  the  ^i;ft 
fylUble',  al  if  written^ ^Vnrrif ;  and  this  laft 
mode  of  foundllijg  thie'word  i*»y  be'confi* 
denedaa  the  moft  contmofi,  though  not  the 
moft  learned  pronunoflRioii. 

BfruMiNOUs,  bUtA^mi-nds.  a.^ 

Compo«*ile#  of  bitttilea. 

BlVALVB,bt^VSlV.  a. 

Having  twovalvtS'Or  Mtteta^ttfed^f^tfaoil 
'    fiih  that  have  tvro  fliells,  as  oyftets. 

BiVALVuLAK,  B!-t41^fi-l4r4  a* 
Havio^twovalvol^ 

BlXWORTi 


BLA 


BLA 


ftLfi 


—  ni, m&y^  nir^  B6t;-#*tiH  tib,  bill ;— A&;  — pMnd ;— /iJin,  this. 
BfXWOSTy  ^U^'wdrt.  £  Bladebone,  blide'bAnc.  f. 

Anhirb.  The  fcapura,  or  feapolar  bone.    Pr#babry 

BlZANTINEs  hwin-Ane.  f.  (149).  corrupted  fiom  FU$tkone\  Greek  «y«oT^crr9. 

^    grc^t  piece  of   goia  valued    at   fifteen      BladED,  bl4'd£(k  av 


pounds,  which  the,  lung  offcrcUi  upon  lAjfj^ 
teftival  days. 

To  Blab»  bl4b.  v.  a» 

To  tell  what  ought  to  be  kept  fccf  et« 

To  Blab,  blib.v.  n. 

Tp  tau)e,  tq  tell  taleft 

Blab,  Ulb.  f. 

A  teltalc 

Blabber,  bUb'bdr.  C 

•  A  tauler,  a  teUale. 

Black,  biik.  9. 

Of  the  colour  o£  iMgbt;  dark;  cloudy  of 
countenance,  fullen ;  horribU,  wicked  ;  dif- 
SMt).  moum^l. 

Blaci^-beyony,  blik-bri'Arnfe.  f; 

The  i|a^e  of  a  plant, 

Black-cattlb,  bitk'kit-tl;.  f. 

Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows. 

A  dirty  fenow.     A  low  term. 

Black-i^I^a.!?,  bl^Jc-lSd'.  n. 

A  mineral  fopd,in,thc.lefd  QiiAipS|,m)KW 
ufed  (or  pencils. 

A  kind  of  food  made  of  blo^d  and  graiu» 

Black-rod,  bUlk-r64'.  f. 

The  ufher  beloD|riQg  to  the  order  of  ^t}ie  gt%m 
ttr ;  fo  caUed  from  the  black,  rod  iir carrier 
ta  his  hflML    He  u  nflicr  of  the  parltamrat. 

Black,  bUfc.  L 

A  black  colour ;  mourning;  a  blackaiRoor^. 
that  part  of  the  eva  which  ia  black. 

To  BiAck,  blak.  v.  a. 

IFo  malie  bbck,to  blacken. 

Blackamoor,  bllk'i-mi;be.  f. 

A  negro. 

Blackberry,  b^^'bif-ri.  f. 

A  fpecicft'of  hiranil^le ;  the  fnut  of  iu 

Blackbird,  bl4k,'bdrd,  C 

Tbe  name  of  a  bird. 

To  BLAC«y£Nj  blD^'kn.  v.  a. 

To  make  of  a  black  colour;  tq  d^rkcA^  tOj 
defai^e. 

To  BtACKEK,  blik'kn,  v,  a. 

To  grow  blatk. 

Blackish,  bllkifli.  a* 

S#]yieyhiii  black. 

BiiACKM,ooR,  bI£k.^niAre«  f. 

Aoegro. 
Bl»AGKHESS)  blik'B^S.  r. 
Bbck  colour ;  darknefs. 

Blacksmith,  Uik^fmltb.  T. 

A  fmith  that  works  in  ironyr  fo  called  rlro^ 
being  yery  fmutty. 

SlaiCKTAIL,  bliVtilc-  f. 

The. raff, or  pope    AfmaUfi(h, 
JSlACKTHORM,  bUk/lMnU  f. 
The  floe. 

Beamier,  hlii'din  f; 

Tbiic  veflel  in  tljie  body  wbi^  contains,  the 
uivnet  •  bliftcr,  a  puftolt.  '  ' 

Bladder-nut,  b^d'd|iJKkdt.  f. 

A  p{anu 

Bladder  Sena,  bUdid&rfS^O'ri.  X. 

A  plant. 

Blade,  bl&de.  f* 

Tlie  fpire  of  grais,  the  ffC^  fbpotil  V^.CMPi 

The  fliarp^of.'Arik^Qg,  pan  oC  •  K#e»p9t  AT." 
ii^knuaifal^i  «■  bcU^.Biaf   cith^  fi^«e.  or 


Having  blades  or  fpifer 

Blain,  blii(ie.  f. 

A  puftule,  a  Mifter. 

Blameable,  blVmi-bl.  a. 

Culpable,  faulty. 

Blameablbness,  bla'aai-bl^Qis.  A 

Kauit. 

Blamably,  bU^'mA^Ui.  ad^ 

Culpably. 

Xo  Blame,  h\ktx^,  v.  aw 

To  cenfurc,  to.Qharjp-viUi  a  fanlb 

Blame,  hlkim,  k. 

Imputation  of  a  fault  9  crime;  hurt* 

Blameful,  bl^me'fiU;  a. 

Criminal,  guilty. 

Blameless,  Ulune^lls.  a. 

Guiltlefs,  innocent. 

Blam^lrsly-^  hHam'lisrlhi  ad. 

Innocently. 

BLAMELESNBa$,.blitaef^Ufr«lt.  £4 
Innocence. 

BLAME^,.Wi'mdf*  C: 

A  cenfurer. 

BLAMEiWORTRY^blimQ'wfll^TH^*  a.. 
Culpable,  blameable. 

To  Blanch,  WJnfh.  v.  a. 

To  whiten ;  to  ftrip  or  pjcel  6ici|  thii^  i» 
husp  huflM ;  to  QUiterau»'to  pafa  over. 

BtANCAER,  bUo'fhAr.  ft 

A  whiteoof. 
;  BlANQ,  btiindi  aw 

•  Soft,  mild,  gentle. 

[To  Blandish,  blftn'dlfh.  v#  a. 

{     To  fmooth,  t«.roften. 

; Blandishment,  Win'd!(h*m4nt.  H 

A^  of  fondne(s,  cxpreHi6n  of  tendeme&  by, 
geRure;  foft  wosda«  kind  fpcecfheas  kinds 
treatment. 

Blank,  bl^.  a. 

Whiie  ;  uowrittan;  coaf«led  ;  without 
rhyme. 

Blank,  bUnk.  f. 

<  A  void  fpacei  a  lot,  by  which  nothing,  it 
gained  ;  a  paper  unwritten ;  the  ppint  to 
which  an  arrow.or  flioi  is  dire^ed. 

^Blanket,  bUnk'lt.  f. 

A  woollen  cover^  foft^  and'  loofcly  woven  s 
a  kind  of  pear. 

To  Blanket,  bliak'lt.  v.  a* 

•  To  cover  with  a  blanket ;  totofs  in  a  blanket.  * 

Blanxly,  bUnk'li.  a. 

In  a  itltnk  tnanner,  with  ^alenefs,  wUh  eon<< 
fufion. 

To.B|.ASPHEME,bl4MAmc';  v.  a. 

To  (^eak  in  terms  of  fmpipa*  irreverence  of 
God ;"  to  fpeak  evil  of. 

To  3la8i»i|em,b,  bUf-ftmc'.  V.  Q 

To  fpeak  >lafphemY.r 

Blasphemer,  buf-fi'mAr.  f. 

a  wretch  that  fpeaka-vf  G«diin  uii|^i6Ml  ti|d'' 
irreverent  ^rm|l.' 

Blasphemous,.  bUrie-o»&^  ab. 

I  mpiou/ly.  irrevcir^wt  ^kfi  regt  rd>ie  994f'^ 
1^  We  fometimesheiVthis  wQr4jpr,(M|QU'l<Qt4 
with  the  aoeenton  the  Jccoiul  lyUibie  "Kp 
blf fphepny  s  and  U  ^t  wdrd  blaUpemus  in  ' 
Latin'  has  Hie  fccond  Yythble  fong,'  and*  the 
EogliQi  wocd^hai  the  <amc  iiunfber  dftylU*^^ 
,   blet,  it  iia&  IS  good  arri^ht^-the^  accent' on' 
,   the  fecond    fyllable  ja.  ^3$9mm^'  BitiMm, 
jlcumttu  8^S\  w  pl|«in^t|if^««ee»t  jwnhft 
firft  fyllable  of  blafphemous  is  by  iiiiisIi.Uk 


>lalpl 


moft  polite ;  aa,  unfortunately  for  Ac  othar 
pronuncittion,  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
vulgar. 

Blasphemously,  blJg'ft-mdf-14. 

ad.     Im^nAy,  with  wicked  irreverence. 

Blasphemy,  blis'fA-m^.  f. 

Blafphcmy  is  ao  offering  of  fome  indignity  < 
unto  God  himfcif. 

Blast,  bI3ft.  f. 

A  guft,  or  puff  of  wind ;  the  found  made  by 
any  inflrumcnt  of>  wind  mulkk }  the  ftroko 
of  a  maligoant  planet. 

To  Blast,  bllft.  v.  a. 

To  ftr^ke  witkfome  foddeivplagiit ;  fo  m«ke 
to  wither;,  to.  injiure,  to  invalidate  I  to  con- 
found, to  ftrike  with  ttrror. 

Blastment,  bUiVm^ot.  f. 

Sudden  ftroke  of  infe^on. 

Blatant,  blA't&at.  a« 

Be]bwingfasa.^:»lf. ,  ^ 

To  Blatter,  biit'tir.  v.  «♦ 

To  roar. 

Blay,  bli.  r. 

A  fmall  whitiih  river  fiih ;  a  bleal^. 

Blaze, /bl&ze.  f.  . 

A  flame,  the  light  of  theffl^ne ;  |>ubtHat2ofr  % 
a  wliji^e  mark  upiMs  a(4}or(«u 

To  Blaze,  bUze.  v*  n., 

To  flame  \  to  lie  cOnlpficuoiM.  ^ 

To  Blaze,  blize,  v.  a^ 
To  f>i4bU(lv  tp  HMkek^UTA  1  t»  btoaoa  \ttm 
inflame;  toillre.> 

Blazer,  hli'iAu  C. 

One  that  fprea4s><t|iorts*: 

To.BtxAzoN^  Ui'zDj  V*  a. 

To  explain,  in  proper  tc^s,  this  fi^ttfel  ooL 
en(ig9< memorial;  tQ.4eck|  to  emibeTUfli ;  to 
difplay,  to  fet  to  Qtow ;  to  celebratr^  tto  let 
out  {  to  blaze  about,  to  make  piiblick. 

BLAZONR.y»,bla'zaTri.  f. 

The  art  of  UlaaofUngf 

To  Bleach,  blAetlh.v.  a* 

To  whiten; 

Blisak,  blike.  a. 

Pale  J  cold.chiU. 

Bleak,  blikje.  0 

A  fmall  river  fifti. 

Bleakness,  bl^e'n^  H 

Coldnefa^  .chi  Inofs^ 

Bleaky,  blA'ki.  a. 

Bleak,  cold,  chill. 

BtEARv  hVkhv.  a.     - 

Dim  with  rheum  or  water ;  dim,  obfcur^  ia. 
general. 

Blearedness,  bJ4i'rid-^5s.  f. 

The  ftate  ofi  being  dimmed,  with  rheum. 

To  Bleat,  blite.  v.  n. 

To  cry  as  a  fliecp. 

Bleat,  blAtc.  C' 

The  cry  of  a  fhfccp  or  Ifmb. 

Bleb,  bl&l.'L' 

A  bliftcr. 

Tb  BLEfcty,  bttW.  y.  n.* 

Td  lat<i  Mood,  'C»  run  with  blOod  ;  to  drop, 
as  blood. 

:  To  Ble^d,  blMdv  v.  a. 

Toletl>M94..i 

To  Blemish,  blim'ifli*  v,  a^ 

To  ma/|t  .wuK  any  defjoom^ty  t  to  de£uiie,  to . 
tarnifh,  with  refpe^  to  reputation* 

Blemish,  blim'Iih.  f/ 

A>in«rkjnf^ditformity,  a  fears  rtpaoMh,  dif* 

iTorBLf^MOHybliiiftivV.  m 
To  (hrinkr  to  ftert  bfock. 

To 


BLI 


To  Blekd,  blind,  v.  a. 

To  mingle  togcthtr ;  to  confoond  ;  Co  pol* 

lute,  to  Tpoil. 

Blent,  blint. 

The  obfolete  participle  of  Blend. 

To  Bless,  Wis.  v.  a. 

I'o  make  Happy,  ta  profper ;  to  wi(b  happi* 
ncfs  to  another ;  to  praile ;  to  glorify  for  be- 
ncfili  received. 

Blessed,  blis'sld.  particip.  a.  (361). 

Happy,  CQJoyine  heavenly  felicity. 

Blessedly,  blls'sld-li.  ad. 

Happily. 

Bles&edness,  blis'sid-nis.  f.   . 

Happinefa,  felicity ;  fanftity;  heavenly  fell* 
city ;  Divine  favour. 

Blesser,  blis'sAr.  f. 

He  that  blcflfet. 

Blessing,  blls'slng.  f. 

Benedidion;  the  measa  of -happinedit'Di* 
vine  favour. 

Blest,  blSft.  part.  a.  (361}. 

Happy. 

Blew,  bid. 

The  preterit  of  Blow. 

Blight,  bltte.  f. 

Mildew  ;  any  thing  nipping,  or  bltlUng. 

To  Blight,  bllte.  v.  a. 

To  blall,  to  binder  from  fertility. 

Blind,  blind. ^. 

Without  ftght,  dark ;  intellednally  darlt ; 
4infcen,  private ;  dark,  ob(cure. 

To  Blind,  bltnd^  v.  a. 

To  make  blind :  to  darken ;  td  obfcure  to 
the  eye ;  to  obfcure  to  the  underiUnding. 

Blind,  blind,  f. 

Something' to  hinder  the  light ;  foraethingto 
.  xniflead. 

To  Blindfold,  Uind^Ald.  v.  a. 

To  hinder  from  ieeing  by  blinding  the  eyes. 

Blindfold,  bllnd^ffild.  a. 

Having  the«yea  covered. 

Blindly,  bUndHi.  ad. 

Without  fight  i  implicitly,  without  exami- 
nation ;  withoBt  judgment  or  dire£Uon. 

Blinitman's    BUFF,    blind-mlnz- 
bdf .  f. 

A  play  m  whldi  fome  one  it  to  have  hit  eyea 
covered,  and  huiit  oat  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Blindness,  bind'nis.  f. 

Want  of  fight ;  tg^rance,  intelle^hial  dark;- 
ncfs. 

Blindsidb,  bIlnd-slde^  f. 

Weaknefa,  foible. 

Blimdwobm,  Uind^wdrm*  f. 

A  fmalLvipcr,  venomoua. 

To  Blink,  blink,  v.  n. 

To  wiuk ;  to  fee  obfcnrely. 
Blinkard,  blink'ird.  f. 

One  that  hat  bad  eyes ;  Ibmethiogrwinklifig. 

Bliss,  Wis.  f. 

The  high^  degree  of  bappineft ;  the  happi- 
ncft  of  blefled  foulti  felicity  in  generaU 

Blissful,  blis'fil.  a. 

Happy  in  the  higheil  degree. 

Blissfully,  blis'fil-li.  ad. 

Happily. 

Bussfulness,  blis'fdl-nis.  f. 

Happinefa. 

Blister,  blis'tflr.  f. 

A  pufiule  formed  by  raifing  the  cuticle  from  : 
the  cutit ;  any  fwelling  made  by  the  fepara- 
^^^tion  of  a  film  or  (kin  from  the  otter  parti.  ' . 

^o  Blister,  blis'tftr.  v.  n»        . 


BLU- 


To  rii^  tn  bl^ftm. 

To  BlistbBi  UU'tir.  v.  a. 

To  raife  bliftert  by  fomc  kmiU 

Bluthe,  bllTHc.  a* 

Cay,  airy. 

Blithly,  bliTH^i.^id. 

In  a  blithe  manner. 
l:^  Theie  componnda  of  tlM  word  hUthe  oafbt 
to  be  written  with  the  final  r,  at  htiiMy^ 
h6th€/hmft  Stc  for  aa  they  fiand  in  Johnfba, 
the  I  might  be  prononneed  ihort.— See  In« 
trodu^on  to  the  Rhyming  DiAtooary,  Or* 
thograpkacal  Aphoritm  the  Bth. 

Blithenbss,  bliTH'nis.  1 

Blithsomenbss,  UiTH'sflm-nSs./ 

f.   The  Quality  of  being  blithe. 

Blithsomi,  bllTH^Am.  a. 

Gay,  cheerful. 

To  Bloat,  blAte.  v.  a. 

To  fwcll. 

To  Bloat,  blAtc.  v.  n. 

To  grow  turgid. 

Bloatbdnbss,  blA'tid^nis.  H 

Targidneit;  fwdlinf. 

Blobbbr,  bidb'bdr.  f. 

a  bubble. 

Blobberlip,  bl6b'bflr-llp.  f. 

A  thick  Up. 

Blobberlippbd,  bl&b^b&r-lipt.l 
Bloblipped,  bldb'llpt.  J 

Having  fwelled  or  thick  lipa. 

Block,  bi6k.  f. 

A  ihort  heavy  piece  of  timber;  a  ron^ 
piece  of  fliarMe;  the  wood  on  which  hat* 
are  formed ;  the  wood  on  which  criminalt 
are  beheaded  s  an  obftruftton,  a  Hop  ^  a  €c» 
term  for  a  pnllv :  a  blockhead. 

To  Block,  blAk.  v.  a. 

To  (hut  Qp,  to  enclofe. 

Block-house,  bldk'hdAfe.  f. 

A  fbrtreft  built  to  obftnid  or  block  up  a  padk. 

Block-tin^  bl&k-tin'.  f- 

Tin  pure  or  unmixed. 

Blockade,  bl6k-kide^  f. 

A  fiege  carried  on  by  fhutting'up  the  place. 

To  Blockade,  bl6k.k4de'.  v.  a. 

To  (hue  up. 

Blockhead,  bldk'h&l.  f. 

A  ftupid  feIlo>«,  a  dolt,  a  man  without  parta. 

Blockheaded,  bidk-hid'id.  a» 

-Stupid,  dulL 

Blockish,  bldk'ifh.  a. 

Stupid,  dulL 

Blockish LY,  bl6k'ifli-lA.  zJL 

In  a  ftupid  manner. 

Blockishness^  bl&k'iih-n£s.  f. 

Stupidity. 

Blood,  bldd.  f. 

The  red  liquor  thai  ctrculatet  in  the  bodtet 
of  animalt;  child;  progeny;  family,  kin- 
dred ;  defcem,  lineage ;  birth,  high  extrac- 
tion ;  murder,  violent  death ;  temper  of 
mind,  ftate  of  the  paffiona^  hot  ^rk ;  man 
of  fire. 

To  Blood,  biftd.  v.  a. 

To  ftain  with  blood ;  to  enure  to  blood,  ai  a 
hound ;  to  heat,  to  exafperate. 

Blood-boltered,  blftd'b4l.tfird.a. 

Blood  fprinkled. 

Bloodstone,  Wfid'ftAne.  f. 

The  bloodftone  it  green,  fpotted  with  a 
bright  blood-red. 

Blood-thirsty,  bWd'/Adrf-ti.  a. 

Dcfirout  to  flicd  blood. 

Blood.flower,  blfid'flidr.  f, 

A  plant,   . 


BlOODOUILTIKB88|  bUd-^t'l-iiit. 
f.   Murder. 

Blood-hound,  UAd^hiAnd.  f. 

A  hoond  tkatfollowa  bvtkc  kcnt. 

Bloodily,  blAd'i4i.  a. 

Cr«dly. 

Bloodinbss,  bl&d'i-nis.  f. 

The  ftlte  of  beinr  bloody. 

Bloodlbss,  blAd'l^.  a. 
Without  blood,  dead ;  withottt  flao^itar. 

Bloodshed,  bl&d'fli^.  f. 

ThccrioMof  blood, or  murder;  (laitfhter* 

Bloodshedder,  blAd'ih^-d&.  f. 

Mnrdertr. 

Bloodshot,  blAd^At.  1 

Bloodshottbn,  UAd'fh&t-tn.  / 

Filled  wkk  blood  borilinf  fron»  its  proper 
veflela. 

Bloodsuckbr,  blid'sAk-fir.  f. 

A  leech,  a  fly,  any  thing  that  focks  blood :  » 
murderer. 

Bloody,  Uid'£.  a. 

Stained  with  blood  i  cruel,  mafdcront. 

Bloom,  blddm.  f. 

A  bloflom  s  the  ftate  of  Inaniaturity. 

To  Bloom,  bl6&m.  v.  n.. 

To  bring  or  yield  bloflbnu;  to  pfdac^  1» 
bloflbms ;  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  yonifei 

Bloomy,  bld&'mi.  a. 

Full  of  bloomt,  flowery.  '    '^ 

Blossom,  blds'sdm.  f. 

The  flower  that  grows  on  any  plant .> 

To  Blossom,  olis's&m.  v.  n. 

'   To  put  forth  bloflbmt. 

To  Blot,  blAt.  v.  a. 

To  obliterate,  to  make  writing  iflvifiblei  to' 
efface,  to  erafe ;.  to  blur ;  tadI(gracc,todib^ 
figure;  to  darken. 

Blot,  bl6t.  f.  .         .'  ' 

Aa  obliteration  of  fometbing.  %^itten;  a^ 
blur,  a  (^t ;  a  foot  in  repuution. 

Blotch,  bl&tih.  f. 

A  fyot  or  puftule  upon  the  fldn. 

To  Blote,  blAte.  v.  a. 

To  fmoke,  or  dry  by  the  (kaoke.^ 

Blow,  blA.  f. 

Aftroke;  the  fatal  ftroke;  a  fingle  a£^ion,«' 
fudden  event ;  the  a£t  of.  a  fty,  by  which  bc' 
lod^rea  eggs  in  fleflt. 

To  Blow,  blA.  v.  n. 

To  move  wit^  a  current  of  air :  this  word  is* 
iifed  fometimea  imperfonally  with  It;  to- 
pant,  to  puff;  to  breathe  hard  ;  to  found  by 
being  blown :  to  play  muficaUy  by  wind  i 
to  bloom,  to  bloflom ;  To  blow  over,  to  pafii 
away  without  eScB. ;  To  blow  up,  to  fly  into- 
the.  air  by  the  force  of  gunpowder. 

To  Blow,  blA.  v.  a. 

To  drive  by  -the  force  of  the  wind  ;  to  in-> 
flame  with  win<^ ;  to  fwell^  to  puff  into  fixe^ 
to  found  an  inftrument  of  wind  mnfick ;  to 
"warm  with  the  breath  ;  to  fpread  by  report; 
to  infed  with  the  egga  of  flies ;  To  blow 
OBt,  to  extinguifh  by  wind ;  To  blow  up,  to 
raife  or  fwell  with  breath;  To  blow  up,  to 
deftroy  with  gunpowder  j  To  blow  upao,  to 
make  ftale. 

Blowze,  blAflze.  f. 

A  ruddy  fat-faced  wench  ;  ^  female  whofe 
hair  it  in  diforder. 

Blowzy,  bidd'zi.  a. 

Sun-burnt,  hish-coloured. 

Blubber,  bWb'bdr.  f. 

The  part  of  a  whale  that  containi  the  oil. 

To  Blubber,  bWb'b&r.  v.  n. 

To  weep  in  fuch  a  manner  at  to  fwell  th^ 
chccki, 

Bludgeok^ 


«oAa 


Soixa 


BOL 


—  d6,  niihrei  B&94|ft«-^iadK^JdMiM^^f^^^  { '^diin,  mis. 


A  ihon  ftick,  with  one  end  loaded* 

Blue,  Wiir.a;Yj^^Ic.  ,c:-      -    '     *.„ 
One  of  iksiiSTeajQngaaal'coIoii^t.  ^ 

Bluebottle^  bM'WSt4l*  f. 

A  (lower  of  the  bell  ihapc :  t  flv  wttk  titrgfc 

blue  belly."     :*^ 

Bluely,  blA'ii*  ad* 

With  a  blue  colour. 

BLU£iii|S89  bUi'nes.  r« 

The  quality  of  iMtiog  blue* 
BLOfSV^ibfof*  41. 

To  Blunder,  blon'^flr.  v.  n. 

To  fnilUke  rrofslv,  to  evr  very  widely ;  to 
fistfadci^to  Aumble. 

To  BtuNDEHy  bldoMAn  v.  a. 

To  mix  fooliflily,  or  btindly. 

Blundiki  bldnd'd6r.  f. 

A  grofii  or  /haimiful  miftakc^ 

Blunderbuss,  bl&nd'der-b&s.  f. 

A  gun  that  is  difchargeii  with  many  bullcti* 

BLUNDBjifimy  bl&n/d£<^&r*  f. 

A  blockhead. 

Blunderhe AJ>>.  blin'd&r-hid.  f. 

A  ftopid  fellow. 

iuJUTTf  UAnt.  a. 

Doll  on  Uk  edge  or  point,  not  (hmrp ;  duU 
in  nndcrftanding,  not  quick;  roogh,  not  de- 
licate :  abrupt,  not  dcgaiM.. 

To  Blunt,  blAnt.  v.  a. 

To  dull  ibe  edgf  o»  point ;  to  rcpreCi  or 
weaken  any  appetite. 

Bluntly,  blAnt'li..  ad. 

Without  ikarpoed ;  coarfcly,  plainly. 

Bluntness,  blAnt'nis.  f. 

W«it  of  edge  or  point ;.  coarfcnefi,:  roag|i* 
nelt  of  manners .^ 

BluRi  bldr.  £. 

A  bloti  A  ft*ia. 

To  Blur,  Udr.  v.  9* 

To  blot,  to  efface ;  to  (Uiff* 

To  Blurt,  blArt.  v.  a. 

To  let  fly  without  thinking. 

To  Blush,  Uifh.  v.  n. 

To  betray  Ihamc  or  confufion,  by  a-  red"  co- 
l(Mir  intne  cbeek  ;  to^csrry  a  red' colour.. 

Blush,  bidih.  t 

The  colour  in  the  cheek t;  a  red  or  Riirpte 
colour;  fuddcn  appearance.. 

Blushy,  Wdfli'*.  9^ 

Having  the  colbnrof  a  blufli; 

To  Blusteb,  blfls'tfir.  v.  m. 

To  roar,  as  a  ftorm::  to  bully,  to  pnffV 

Bluster,  blAs'ldr^^f. 

Roar,  noire,.tuinuU<; .  boaft,.boifteroufnef^K 

BLUSTERER^rblds'tdr-dr.  f.. 

A  fwaggerer,a  bnlly.. 

BL0STRous,.bIds'trAs.  a*. 

TomolauMM,  noiiy. 

Bo,  b6.  inter). 

A  word  of  tcrrour. 

Boar,  bAire.  f. 

Tbe  male  fwine. 

Board,  bird.  f. 

A  piece  of  wood  of  more  lencth  and  breadth 
than  tbickneis ;  a  table ;  a  table  at  which  a 
council  or  court  is  held ;  a  court  of  jurif- 
di^on ;  the  deck  or  floor  of  a  fliip. 

To  Board,  bird.  v.  a. 

To  entcra fliip  by  force;  to  attack,  or  make 
the  firft  attempt :  to  lay  or  pave  widi  boards. 

To  Board,  bird.  v.  n. 
To  live  in  a  houfe,  where  a  certain  rate  is 
.pm  for  eating. 


Board-wages,  hird24HK^fi>£.  f 

'    Wages  allo4ied'Ao  -tkk^iiki  \A  -keep  \ 
felves  in  vi6luatau<  jm-,/  *  -^    ■  •• 

Boarder,  hbt'Aikij^t.yii 

One  who  diets  with  another  at  m  c«itaUi 

Boarish,  bOre'ifh.  a.* 

S^winifli,' ^Qtaii- cruel* 

To  Boa«t,  bdft.  v.  n. 

To  difplay  one's  o%irn  wortb  oraClioos* 

To  Boast,  bid.  v.  a. 

To  brag  of;  to  magnify,.to  exalt. 

Boast,  bid.  f. 

A  proud  fpeech ;  caufe  of  boa^ng* 

Boaster,  b6ft'fir.  f. 


JL  bragger. 

Boa 


lOASTFUL,  b&ft'fdr.  a. 

Oftentatious. 

B0A8TINGLY,  bift'bg-U.  ad« 

Oftentatioufly. 

Boat,  bAtc.  f. 

A  veflel  to  oafs  the  water  in. 

Boat  ION,  M-i'ihib.  f. 

Roar,  noife. 

Boatman,  bAte'min.      T  /• 
Boatsman,  bites'min.  jl 

He  that  manages  a  boat. 

Boatswain,  bA'fn.  f. 

An  officer  on  board  a  fliip,  who  has  charge 
of  all  her  rigging,  ropes,  cables,  and  anchors* 
1^  This  wora  is  univerially  pronounced  in 
common- con verfation  aa  it  is  here  marked : 
bot'in  reading  it  would  (avour  fomewbat  of 
vulgarity  to  contra^  it  to  a  found  fo  very 
unlike -the  orthograpby.  It  would  be  ad^* 
vi^l^,  th/srefore,  in  thofe  who  are  not  of 
the  naval  proflbflion,  where  it  is  -technical,  to 
pronounce  this  'word,  when,  tbty  readir, 
difUn^y  as  it  is  written. 

To  Bob,  b6b.  v.  a.. 

To  beat,  to  drub ;  to  cheat,  to  gai»  by  firand* 

.  Tp  Bob,,  bub.  v»  n. 

To^lay  backward>aad  •  forwards 

Bob,  b&b.  f.. 

Something  that  bangs  foas  to  pliy  lOofe  ; 
ihe  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  a.ftanaai 
ar  blow ;  a  fliovt  wig. 

BoBarN,>b6b'bin.  f.. 

A  fmall  pin  of  wood»  with  a  notcbi 

BoBOHSRRY,  bdb'tihir-ri.  f.' 

A  play  among  children ^  in  which  the  cborry 
is Jiung/o asto  bob agaiail th« mouth* . 

Bobtail,  bAb'tile.  f.. 

Cut  tail. 

BoBTAiLED,.b&b't^Iedr  a*. 

Having  a  tail  cut. 

BoBwiG,  bfib'wig'.  f. 

A'fliortwig. 

To  Bode,  bAde.  v.  a. 

To  portend,  to  be  the  omen  of. 

BoDEMENT,,b<kb'ment.  f. 

Poitent,  omen. 

To  Bodge,  b6d]e.  v..n.. 

To  boggle. 

Bodice,  bdd'dls.  f. 

Staya,  n  waiftcoat  quilted  nrntb  wbal^bone. 

Bodiless,  bSd'di-lls.  a. 

Incorporeal,  without  a  body. 

Bodily,  b&d'di-li.  a. 

Corporeal,  containing  body;  relating  to  the 
body,  not  the  mind  ;  real,  a£lual. 

Bodily,  bdd'di-14.  ad. 

Corporeally. 

Bodkin,  b6d'kin.  f. 
An  inftiument  with  %  fioiall  blade  ind  fliarp 


drtw  t  thrtad  or 
§9  tnftri&Acot  t» 


fmiiits  tn  inftmrnent  to 
ribbon  through  a  loop; 
drela  the  hair. 

Body,  b6d'di.  T. 

The  materifi  MiUaca  of  on  aotmal ;  mat- 
ter,  oppofed  to  fpirit ;  a  pttibn  ;  a  humaA 
beuiE ;  reality,  oppofed  to  reprefeutation  t 
«  coUe^ve  mala ;  the  main  army,  the  battles- 
a  corporation ;  the  outward  condition  »  the 
main  part;  a  pande£l,  a  general  collodion | 
Arength,  as  wme  of  a  good  bod  v. 

B0DY-CLOATH8,  bod'dt-clAze.  f. 

Clojithing  fbr  iiorfes  that  aft  dieted. 

Boo,  b6g.  f. 

A  marfli,  a  fes,  a  morafs. 

Boo-TROTTER,  b6g'tr6t.t5n  H 

One  that  lives  in  a  boggy  countrv. 

To  Boggle,  bftg'gl.  v.  n.  (405).. 

To  flart,  to  fly  back ;  to  hefiute. 

Boggle R,  bog'glAr.  f. 

A  doubter,  a  timorous  man. 

Boggy,  big'g^.  a.  (283). 

Marfliy,  fwampy. 

BoGHousE,  bdg'hi&fe.  A. 

A  houfe  of  o$ce. 
BOHEA,  bA-hi'.  f.. 
A  (oeeica  of  .tea. . 

To  Boil,  bill,  v,  ir;/ 

To  be  agiuted  by  beatrto  be  hbt,  to  bv* 
fervent ;  xo  move  like  boiling  waur  t  lo  h^ 
in  hot  liquor. 

To  Boil,  bAH.  V.  a. 

To  feeth ;.  to  heat  by  putting  Unm  bttilui£  , 
water ;  to  drela  in  boiling  water. 

Boiler,  hHH'ht.  f. 

The  |>eribn  that  boila  any  thtag;  ihe  veflcl  • 
in.  which  any  thing  is  boiled. 

Boisterous,  bels'tlr-ds.  a. 

Violem,  loud,  roaring,  Rormy ;  lkiH>ulelitt . 
furious;  unwieldy.        , 

Boisterously,  b&Ss'tlr-fif-U.  ad. 

Violently,  tumultuoufly. 

BoiSTEROusNESs,  bi!s't2r-dC-n2s«  H 

Tbmultttoufnefs ;  turbulence. 

Bolary,  biMI-ri.  a. 

Partaking  of  tbe  nature  of  boM. 

Bold,  bild.  a. 

Daring,  brave,  ftou»;  executed  with  fpirtt  t 
confidlent,  aot'fbmptdous ;  impudem,  tnde ; 


licentious;  ftanding  out  to 
make  bold,'  to  take  freedomi*^ 


viowi  To 


To  BoLDSH,  bild'dou  v.  lu 

To  make  bold. 

Boldface,  bild'f&fe.  T. 

Impudence, -fattcinefa. 

Boldfaced^  b&td'i&ftc.  a.E 

Impudent. 

Boldly,  bild'li;  ad.. 

In  a  bold  manner. . 

Boldness, l>&ld'ii2ft.  f. 

Courage,  i>ravery;  exemptioa  £rott;'Caa« 
tionv;  afftirancr,  impodencci 

BoLE,bAle.  f. 

The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  a  kind  ol 
earth ;  a  ;meafttre  of  cora  containing  flx 
bufliels. 

BoLis,  b6'lis.  r. 

Bolis  is  a  great  fiery  ball,  fwiftly  hurried 
through  the  air,  and  generally  orawing  a 
tail  after  it. 

Boll,  bAle.  f. 

a  round  ftalk  or  ftem.  *" 

Bolster,  bAlc'ftir.  f. 

Something  laid  in  the  bed,  to  fupport  the 
bead ;  a  pad,  or  quilt ;  comprels  for  a  • 
wound. 

To 
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To  BpL^TER,  bAle'ft4r.  v.  ^. 

Tp  fjapport  the  head  ^vith  a  bolfter  ;  to  af  ord 
a  bed  to ;  to  hold  wounds  together  with  a 
comprela ;  to  fupporc,  to  maiotaia. 

JgpiLT,  biU.f. 

An  arrow,  a  dart ;  a  thunderbolt ;  9oU  up- 
right, that  it,  upright  a»  an  arrow  ;  ike  bar 
of  a  door  I  an  iroa-to  fip^Q  the  Icga  ;  a  Cpot 
or  ftaio. 

To  Bolt,  bAlt.  v.  a. 

To  (hut  or  fafleo  with  a  bolt ;  to  blurt  out ; 
to  fetter,  to  fliackle ;  to  (ift,  or  feparate  with 
a  ficve ;  to  examine,  to  uy  out ;  to  puzif y, 
to  purge. 

To  Bolt,  bAlt.  v.  n. 

To  fpriog  put  with  fpeed  and  CuddeaneGi. 

Bolter,  b^t'flr.  f, 

A  Aeve  to  feparate  meal  from  bran. 
BOLTHEAD,  biU'hld.  C 

Along  (Irait- necked, glaf«  veffel^  amatraii, 
or  receiver. 

Bolting-house,  bilt'mg^-hddle.  f. 

The  place  where  meal  it  lifted, 

Boltsprit,  or  Bowsprit,  IjiTprk. 

f.  A  maft  running  out  ti  the  head  of  a  {^ip, 
not  ftandine  upright,  but  aAooe. 

Solus,  bi'lfis.  f. 

A  medicine,  made  up  into  a  foft  mais,  Ufgcr 
than  pills.  ^ 

BoMB^  bftm.  C  (165J, 

''A  loud  noife';  a  hollow  iron  ball,  or  (^ell, 
filled  with  gunpowder^  and  furnifficd  with  a 
vent  for  a  fufce,  or  wobdcn  tnbe^  filled  with 
combuftible  matter ;  to  be  thrown  out  from 
a  morur.        '     ' 

yy  I  do  not  heftUte  to  follow  Dr.  Renridk. 
■y  and  Mr.  Nares  in  this  wosd,  and  all  iu  com- 
pounds, in  giving  the  «  its  fourth  foimd, 
equivalent  to  the  lecoAd  found  of  »,  though 
contrary'  to  Mr.  Sheridan'a  pronunciation, 
which  makes  it  rhyme  with  Tom^  fom^  Sec, 
Pr.  Johnfon's  derivation  of  tlie  verb  to 
iamp,  from  thefame  origin  as  hmh^  makes 
the  pronunciatiqtii  1  hsHrc  gtVen  ^ceabie  f 
analogy. 

BOMB-CHEST,  Wm'tfliifL  f. 

A  kind  of  cheft  fiUed]  with  bomba,  placed 
under-groand,  to  blow  up  in  the  air. 

Bomb' KETCH,  hflm'ketlh.       1 
BoMB-vjsssEL,  bi^m^v?s-5cl.    J 

A  kind  6f  ihip,  (Wobgly  built,  io  bear  the 
(hook  of  a  mortans^ 

Bombard,  bjhsi'bird.  f* 

A  great  gun ;  a  barrel  for  wine. 

To  Bombard,  bfim-b^rd'.  v.  a. 

To  attack  with  b«mba. 

Bombardier,^ bfim-bir-diir'.  f. 

(27^).  The  entuiecr,  whoie  employment  it 
IS  to  iha«t  t>o«iha. 

Bombardment,  bAm-blcd'm&at.  f* 

An  attack  made  by  throwing  bombs. 

Bombasin,  b&m-iA'-ztiti' .  f. 

A  flight  niken  Auff. 

Bombast,  b^i-blft'  f. 

Fuftian,  big  words. 

Bombast,  bfim'bJft.  a. 

High  fobndingl 

Bombulation,  bfim-bA-li'flifln.  f. 

Sound,  noifc.  ^  ' 

Bonaroba,  b6'i\i-Tf)'hL  C 

A  whore. 

Bonasus,  bi-ni'-sfls,  f, 

A  kind  of  buffalo. 

BoNCHRETiEN,  bOn-krit'tfli4tn.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  pear. 

BoNp,  bftnd.  f. 
Cord«,  or  chains,  with  which  any  one  ic 
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I.   bound  ;  ligament  that  hol,4t  anything  toge- 
ther ;     union,    connexion ;    imprifonment, 
eapLivity ;  cement  of  union,  cauAs  of  union ; 
i       a  writing  of  obli^tiqi^;  law  by  which  Jt|\y 
one  it  obliged. 

Bondage,  bAnMige.  f.  (90). 

Captivity,  imprifonmci^t. 

Bondmaid,  bdncfinadc  fv 

A  woman  flave. 

Bondman,  b6nd'inin.  C 

A  man  (Uve. 

Bondservant,  b&nd'slr-Tlbit.  f. 

A  flave. 

Bondservice,  bftnd^s^r-vh*  C 

-Slavery. 

Bondslave,  b&nd'flive*  A 

A  man  in  flavery. 

Bondsman,  bdndz'mifl.  L 

One^ound  for  another. 

Bondwoman,  h6hd'wdip-An.  C 

A  womto  (lave. 

Bon  £9  bAne.  C 

The  folid  p»rta  of  the  bod^  of  an  animal ; 
«  fragment  of  mttt,  a  bon«  with  ai  much 
flcfli  as  adheres  to  it ;  To  make  no  boiMtf,  to 
make  no  fcruple}  dice. 

To  Bone^  bone,  v,  a. 

To  take  out  the  bones  from  the  fleHu 

Bonelace,  bAne'lKe*  f« 

Flaxen  lace. 

Boneless,  bine'lls.  a. 

Without  bones. 

To  BoNESET,  b&nc'sit,  v,  n. 

To  fe^fWre  «  fa^ne  out  of  joint,  or  join  a 
i>one  broken^ 

BoKesetteRj  b&ne'slt-tir.  f. 

One  who  makes  a  pradicc  of  iictting  bpaes. 

BoNF/Rfi,  bfin'fire.  C 

A  fire  made  for  triumph. 

BoNGRACE,  b&n'gris.  X. 

A  Coveting  for  the  forehcad- 

BoNNET,  D6n'nlt.  f* 

A  hat,  a  dip. 

Bonnets,  b&n'ncts.  f. 

Small  fails  fet  on  the  courfea  on  the  xnizxen, 
mainfail,  and  forefail. 

Bonnily,  bAn'n44A.  ad. 

Gaily,  handfomcly. 

Bonniness,  bin'ai-nls.  f. 

Gayety,  handfomenefs. 

Bonny,  bAn'ni.  a. 

Handfomc,  beautiful :  gay,  merry. 

Bonny-clabber,  Mn-ni-klib'bfir. 

f.    Sour  buttermilk. 

Bonum    Magnum,  bd'ndm-m^'- 
nAm.  r. 

A  great  plum* 

Bony,  bo'ni.  a. 

CoiiTiliing  of  bones ;  full  of  bones. 

Booby,  bfti'bi.  f. 

A  dull,  heavy,  ftupid  fellow. 

Book,  bdik.  f. 

A  volume  in  which  we  read  or  write  t  t  par- 
ticular part  of  a<work ;  the  regrflerin  which 
a  trader  keeps  an  account ;  i*  book^  in 
kind  reihcmbrance;  Without  booka  by  me* 
mory. 

To  Book,  biik.  v.  a. 

To  regiHer  in  *  boo)u 

Book-keeping,  bdiJk'kiip-ing..  f. 

The  art  of  keeping  accounu. 

Bookbinder^  b&dk'bin-d&n  f. 

A  man  whofe  profeffion  it  is  to  bind  bool^* 

Bookful,  bftdk^fAl.  a. 
Crouded  with,un4iis^^?^  Iiui^wledge. . 


Bookish^  b&ikifli.  a. 

Given  to  books. 

BooKisHNEss»  b&&k'i0i*ni&.  f. 

Over  fludiou  {he  fs, 

BooKLEARNBDy  b&ik'l&ni<4d.  a* 

Vcrfcd  in  books. 
BooKLEARNiNG,  b&ik'lem-ioK.  f. 

Skill  in  literature,  l«}t^intance  with  Dook$. 

Bookman,  b6Ak'm^.  f. 

A  man  whofe  profeflion  i«  the  lUdy  •( 

books. 

BooKMATB,  bA&k'm&te*  C 

Schoolfellow. 

BooKS^LJ^Ei^^  hibk'sUAiiT^  f. 

A  man  whofe  profeflion  it  ia  to  (ell  bpo^. 

Bookworm,  b64k'w(inh.  I. 

A  mite  that  c^tt  holes  in  bo«ka;  niludefit 
aoo  dofclv  fixed  upon  books. 

Boom,  bo&m.  f. 

In  (ea  languaee«  a  long  pole  uCeiL  to  ^fcad 
«ut  the  clue  of  the  iWdding^fail ;  a  nplc;  with 
h4iihes  or  bkikets^  fct  up  as  a  mark  ta  i^w 
the  failors  how  to  ftecr;  a  bar  laid  acrbU,a 
harbourf  lo  keep  out  tkc  enemy. 

To  BooMy  b^^ra,  V.  n. 

To  -rufli  with  violence* 

Boon,  b&6n.  f. 

A  gift,  a  grant. 

BpoN,  boon.  a. 

'  Cay,  hierry. 

Boor,  bJdr.  t 

A  lout|^  a  clown. 

Boorish,  b6Sr'!(li;  a, 

Clowniih,  ruftick* 

Boorishly, l)Ai|^'i(brl£.  ^^ 

After  «  ciownifh  manner. 
BOPRISHNES^,  b6&r'l(hrD|Sf  f. 

Coarfenels  of  manners. 

To  Boot,  b&ftt,  v.  a. 

To  profit,  to  advantage;  t^  ci^riicli,,  t^^kt* 

ncfit. 

Boot,  b64t.  f, 

Profit,  gain, advantage,;  To|  boot,  witM>.ad« 
vantage,  over  and  kboVe ;  booty  or  plunder. 

Boot,  bAftt.  f. 

A  covering  for  the  leg^  ufed  by  horfenMO* 

Boot  of  a  Coach,  bJiu  f* 

The  place  under  the  coach  box. 
BoOT-HpSB;,  bd&t'h^zc.  f^ 
Stockings  to  ferve  foi;  bo>9ts. 

BoOT-TREE,  bi^^'trA^,  f* 
Wood  (haped  like  a  Icgi  ta  be  drivea .  i^o 
boots  for  Aretchin|^  them. 

BooT^CATCHER,  bSdt!k^t(h-;dr.  f. 

The  perfon  whoic  buidncfs  at  an  inn.  ia  (• 
pull  oflF  the  bpotJ  of  paffen^ers. 

Booted,  bSit'^d^  a. 

lo  boots. 

Booth,  bi8^TH.  f. 

A  houfe  built  ot  boards  or  t)Oi|gh<* 

Bootless,  b&6t'lls.  a. 

Ufelefs,  unavailing:  withQUt iuccc(af> 

Booty,  b55't4.  t 

Plunder,  pillage ;  thinn  gotjten  by  robbfty  i 
To  play  booty,  to  lofeo^r  df %|fi^ 

Bop&ep,  bi.-p£ip^  r. 

To  play  Bopecp,  ia  to  look  out,  and  danw* 
ba^'^aa  if  n-ignted. 

BoRACHio,  bA-r&'tlbflf  f. 

A  drunkard. 
BORA^LE,  b^'ri-hl.  9* 
^hat  may  be  bored, 

Bq^9^,  b&r'n<jye»  a^(9q}• 

A  plant. 

BORAX^ 
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Borax,  bi'riks.  f. 

An  artificial  fait,  prepared  from  («1  artno- 
aiac,  Dttrc,  calcined  tarUfi  fea  lale^  and 
alum,  diflblved  in  wine* 

BORDEL,  bdr'ihU  {. 

A  brothel,  t  bawdy-lioaDe, 

Border,  bAr'd&f.  f. 

The  oatcr  part  or  cd^  of  any  tfifng ;  the 
edge  of  a  couikry  ;  the  outer  pan  of  a  gar- 
■cut  adorned  with  needlework;  «  bank 
raifed  round  a  Mardefiy  and  fet  withRoweri. 

To  Border,  bAr'ddr.  v.  n. 

To  confine  upon ;.  to  ftpproach  nearly  t6. 

To  Border,  bAr'dOr.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  lirith.  a  border  \  to  reach,  to  toikh. 

Borderer,^  bAr'dAr-A^.  f. 

He  that  dwclla  o*  the  bordera. 

To  Bore,  bdre.  v.  a. 

To  pierce  in  a  bole. 

To  Bore,  bArc.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  bole ;  to  pufla  forwarda  to  a  dcr- 
taia  point. 

Bore,  bAre.  f. 

The  bole  made  by  boring;  the inftmment 
wiiii  which  a  bole  ia  bored ;  the  Ike  of  any 

hole. 

Bore,  bAre. 

The  preterit  of  Bear. 

Boreal,  bA'r£-lL  a* 

>7orthem. 
Boreas,  bA'ri-ds.  f. 

The  north  winda. 

BoREB,  bA-rii',  f* 

A  flep  in  dancing. 

Born,  bArn^ 

Come  into  life.  -  «t 

BotwE,  bAmc. 

Carried^  fupported. 

Borough,  bfir'rAv  f^ 

A  town  with  a  corporation. 

To  Borrow,  bAr'rA.  v.  a. 

To  uke  fometbing  from  another  upon  cre- 
dit ;  to  aflc  of  .anttthet  the  ufe  of  lumetMng 
f9r  a  tune  '.  to  u(c  at  one's  own,  tnoi^jh  noc 
Utonging  to  oiic. 
Borrower,  bAr'rA-Ar.  f. 

He  that  borrows  s  .he  that  takes  whatriaano- 
iher*». 

Boscage,  bosTtiic.  f.  (90). 

Wood,  or  woodlaAdi. 
BosKY,  h^')lLn  a. 

Wcody. 

Bosom,  hht^iittt:  f. 

The  br<:aft,  the  heart ;  the  tnocnnoft  part  of 
an  indofurc*,  the  folds  qf  the  dvefs  that 
coTcr  the  brcaR;  the  tender  aflc^ions ;  in- 
clination* dedre;  in  conipolition,  implies 
intimacy,  confident?,  fbndncfb,  as'my  bofom 
fricQd. 

To  Bosom,  bAA'zAm.  v.  a. 

To  indoftf  in  tHe  bbfoto ;  to  conceal  in  pri- 
n<?y. 
Boson,  bA'fn.  f. 

Corrupted  from  Bkaifwmmy  which  fce» 

Boss,  d6s.  f* 

A  Rod  ;  the  part  riii^kihdM  mlift  of  My 
thing :  a  thick  bodj  of  aity  kind. 

BossAGR,  bAs'sllje.  f.  (90j. 

Any  Roar  thachas  a  proyadttre. 
BOSVEL,  bA^^vil.f.. 
.    A  fpecies  of  crovrfoot. 

Botanical,  bA-tio'i^^. 
BoT  AN  I  c  j^^  bA't^'aik 

Relating  to  herbs,  (killed  in  bcib»t 
.  BOTAMIST,  bAt'l-n!fl.  JL 
One  Skilled  in  plama* 
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BOTANOLOGY,  bAt-in-&l'A-j4.  f. 
A  difcourfe  upon  plants. 

Botch,  bAtfti.  f. 

A  fwelling,  or  eruptive  dtfcoloration  of  the 
(kin ;  a  part  in  any  work  ill  finifhed ;  an  ad- 
ventitious part  clum(Uy  added. 

To  Botch,  bAtlh.  v.  a. 

To  mend  or  patdi  cloaths  clumfily ;   to  put 
toj^ether  unfuitably,  ox  unikilfuUy ;  to  mark 
*     With  botchea* 

Botch Y,  bAt'tflii.  a. 

Marked  with  botches. 

Both,  bA/A.  a. 

The  two. 

Both,  bA/A.  conj. 

As  well. 

BoTs,  bAts.  f. 

Small  worms  in  the  entraila  of  horfea. 

Bottle,  bA'tK  f.  {405). 

A  fmall  veflcl  of  glafs,  or  other  matter  ;  a 
quantity  of  wine  ulually  put  into  a  bottle,  a 
quart ;  a  quantity  of  hay  or  grafs  bundled  up. 

To  Bottle,  bAt'tl.  v.  a. 

To  inclofe  in  bottles. 

Bottle  FLOWER,  bAt'tl-flAA-flr,  f 

A  plant. 

Bqttlescrew,  KAt'tl-UorAA.  f. 

A  fcrew  to  pull  out  the  cork. 

Bottom,  bAt'tim.  f, 

Th^  lowcft  part  of  any  thtof^ ;  the  gl-omid 
under  the  water ;  the  foundation-,  the  ground- 
work ;  a  dale,  a  valley ;  the  decpdl  part ; 
bound,  limit ;  the  utmoft  of  any  man's  ca*> 
pacity  i  the  laft  refort ;  a  veffcl  for  naviga^ 
tion  i  a  chance,  or  fecurity ;  a  ball  of  thread 
wound  up  together. 

To  Bottom,  bAt'tdm.  v.  a. 

To  build  up,  to  fix  upon  as  a  fupport  \  to 
wind-  upon  fomethitig.  * 

To  Bottom,  bdt'tAm.  v.  n. 

To  reft  upon  as  its  fupport.^ 

Bottomed,  bAt'tomd.  a. 

Having  a  bottom.  - 

Bottomless,  bAt'tftm-lls.  a- 

Without «  bottom,  fathomlcfe. 

Bottomry,  bAt'tflm-rA.  f. 

The  aft  of  borrowing  money  on  a  (hip's 
bottom. 

Boup,bAfld.  f. 

An  infed  which  breeds  in  malt. 

To  Bouge,  boAje.  v.  a. 

To  fwell  out. 

Bough,  bAA.  f. 

An  arm  or  a  large  Thoot  of  a  tree. 

Bought,  bdAt. 

I*reter.  of*  To  buv. 
.To%BouNCE,  bodnfe.  v.  n. 

To  fall  Of  fly  againft  any  thin^  with  great 
force ;  to  make  a  fu'ddcn  leap ;  to  boalt,  to 
bully. 

Bounce,  bAAnfe.  f. 

A  ftrong  fudden  Uow  s  a  fudden  crack  or 
noilc  ;  a  boait.  a  threat. 

Bouncer,  boAn^sAr.  f. 

A  boafter,  a  bully,  an  empty  threatever ;  a 
liar. 

Bound,  bAAnd.  f.  . 

A  limit,  a  boundary ;  a  Iknlt  By  which  any 
excorfion  is  rcftrained  ;  a  leap,  jump,  a 
fpring ;  a  rebound. 

To  Bound>  bAAnd.  v.  a. 

'  To  hmit,  to  terminate  ;  to  reftraio,  to  eofi- 
fine  ;  to  make  to  bound. 

To  Bound,  bAAnd.  v.  n. 
To  jump,  to  fpring  i  to  rebound,  to  fiy  back* 

BOuND^  bAAnd. 
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Participle  oaffive  of  Bind. 

Bound,  boAnd.  a. 

Deftined,  inunding  to  come  to  any  place* 

Boundary,  bAAn'di-rA.  f. 

Limit,  bound. 

Bounden,  bAAn'dJn* 

Participle  pal&ve  of  Bind. 

BouNDiNO-STONE^  bAAn'dlrig- 

(lAne. 
B0UND-STONE9  bAAnd^ftAne. 

A  ftone  to  play  with. 

BouDLEssNESs,  bAAnd'tSf-nis.  f. 

Exemption  from  limits. 

Boundless,  bAAnd'tls.  a. 

Unlimited,  unconfined. 

Bounteous,  bAAii'tchi-As.  a.  (2^3)^ 

Liberal,  kind,  generous. 

Bounteously,  bAAn'tchi-As-Ii.ad«^ 

Liberally,  generoufly. 

BouNTSOusNEss,  bAAn'tchS-As-nls. 

f.    Munificence,  liberality.   >  ,  * 

Bountiful,  bAAn'ti-fAl.  a. 

Liberal,  generous,  munificent.    .       < 

-Bountifully,  bAAn'tA-fAl-l4.  adr- 

Liberally.  .    .  < 

BouNTi  FULNESS,  bAAn'ti-fAl-nfe.  fi 

The  quality  of  beipg  bounttlul,  eenerofity. . 

BouNTiHEAD,  boAn't4..hA<L  \  r 
BouNTYHOOD,  bAAh't4-hAd.  j    * 

GoAadnefii,  virtoe. 

Bounty,  bAAn'tA.  f. 

Oenerofity,  liberality ,' munificence. 

To  Bourgeon,  bfir'jAln.  v.  n^  (313) 

(259).    To  fprout,  to  (hoot  into  branches. 

Bourn,  bArne.  I* 

A  bound,  a  limit ;  a  bro9k«  a  torrent. 
1^  I  have  differed  .fcom  Mr.  Shcri4an  and 
Dr.    Kcorick  in  ijnc  propunciaiion  of  thia 
wosd.     Thev  make  it  £aun<i  as  if  writtea 
hpcrn ).  but  if  my  memory  fail  m^  not,  it  is  a 
rhyme  to.  mourn  upon  the  ftage ;  and'  Mr* 
G^rri^k  fp  pronopaced  it.       .,. 
*'  The  uhdifcovcr'd  country,  from  whofe  hours' 
**  No  traveller  returns."  a 

SHAKEs^iAaa'sHiAirar. 

To  Bouse,  liA&ze.  v.  a.' 

To  drink  lavilhly. 

BousY,  b&A'zi.  a^ 

Drunken. 
BoUTjbAAt.  f.    ,        ,  :    :    ,^ 
A  turn ,  as  much  of  an  a^Hool-  as  is  performedf  • 
at  one  tiine. 

To  Bow,  bAA.  w  a. 

To  bend,  or  infiefb;  to  bead  the  bpdy  i« 
tokrnof  refpeA  or  fubmiflion;  to  bcnd>  or 
incline,  in  . condefcenfioi>  (   to  depreft}  to 

crufli.' 

To  Bow,  bAA*  V.  n.  v 

To  bend,  to  fufFer  flexure;  to  maXf  a  rcver* 
ence ;  to  (loop ;  to  fink  under  preffiire. 
Bow,  bAA.  1. 

An  ad  of  reference  or  fuibmiflion. 

Bow,  bA.  U 

An  inllrument  of  war ;  a  rainbow ;  the  iiw 
ftromems  with  which  ftriog^nftruments  are 
pkye>d  apoo ;  the  doubling  of  a  ftnng  in  a 
flip  knot ;  Bow  of  a  (hip,  that  part  of  her 
wnich  begins  af  the  loof,  a^  cuds  at  the 
fternmoil  part  of  the  forecaiUe* 

Bow-BENT,  bA'bint.  su 

Crooked. 

Bow-HAND,.bA'hind.  f. 

The  hand  that  draws  the.  bow. 

Bow-leggbq,  bA'lAj^*  a. 

Having  crooked  legs. 

Bowels^  bAd'ib;  f. 


,BOT  BRA 
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lnt«ftiiiet,  the  veffcli  and  organ*  within  the 
body ;  the  inner  part*  of  any  thing  j  tender- 
nefs,  com  pa  (lion. 

BawBR>  b6d'fir..f. 

An  arbour ;  it  fcemi  to  fignify.  m  Spenfcf, 
a  blow,  a  ftroke. 

Bower,  bAd'fir*  f. 

Anchor  fo  called. 

BowBRY,  bdd'6r-ri,  su » 

Full  of  bowers. 

Bowl,  bAlc.  f. 

A  veflfel  to  hold  liquids;  the  hollow  part  of 
any  thing ;  a  balin,  or  fountain. 

Bowl,  Mlc.  f. 

Round  mafc  rolled  along  the  ground. 

To  Bowl,  biMe.  v.  a. 

To  play  at  bowlt ;  to  throw  bowU  at  any 
•thing.   - 

Bowler,  bi'lftr.  f. 

4Ic  that  plays  afbowh. 

Bowline,  bAft'lln.  f. 

A  rope  faftencd  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
Otttfide  of  a  tiil. 

BowLiNO-GREEN,  bA'ling-grAin.  f. 

A  level  piece  of  groundi  kept  fimooth  for 
bQwiect. 

Bowman,  b&'nuln.  XI 

An  archer. 

Bowsprit,  b4'ljprlt.  f. 

Boltfprit,  whicli  fee. 

BowSfTRiNG,  bA'ftring.  f- 

The  ftring  by  which  the  Cow  is  kept  beak. 

Bow-wiNDOW,  bA'win-dA. 

J^*  Dr.  Johnfon  derives  this  word,  and,  per- 
Ikaps,  juftly,  ftonl<Btf7-w«rfprWt  or  a  window 
Arming  a  hy  in  the  internal  part  of  th« 
room ;  but  prefent  ouftom  has  4sniverially 
agreed  to  cjJI  theCc  -window*  *Mr*Hw«</awi> 
from  the  0onrc>  Uke  a.  ^ow,  ,which  they  form 
Dy  jutting  oatwat ds.  ji^owever  ori^al  aqd 
Juft,  therefore,  »r.  Johafon'«  derivation 
may  be,  there  ttjittleliope  of  a  conformity 
to  u,  Either  in  writing  or  pronunciation, 
Vhile' tlkcre  is  ^parentlyTo  good  an  etyiho- 
logy,  both  fo^  dcnfe  :iod  lottnd,  to  fopp««t 
the  prefent  prafticc.   . 

Bo.WY£R«  hfi'jir.'C.  * 

An  alch'dr ;  oho^hoTe  tradeitto  makelxm^i. 

Box,i)ak^i^  *  ;  ;; 

A  tree ;  the  M^ood  •(  th$  trc^ 

Box,b&ks.£ 

A  cafe  made  of  wood,  or  other  tDatter,  »o 
bold  asy  thing ;  the  cafe  of  the  matiners 
compafirs  ihe  t:heft  into  which  money  gtvea 
is  put ;  feat  in  the  playhoufe. 

ToBqx,  b&ks.y.a. 

To  ioclofe  in  a  box. 

Box>  b6ks*  C 

A  blow  on  the  head  given  with  the  hand. 

To  Box,  b6ks.  V.  n. 

To  fight  with  the  fift. 

BoxEN,  b6k'fn.  a.       . 

Made  of  box,  refembling  box. 

Boxer,  b6jLs'4r.  C  , 

A  man  who  fights  with  his  fifts. 

Bavj  biA-  f. 

A  male  child,  not  a  girl ;  one  in  the  Hate  of 
adolefcence ;  older  than  an  ibfant ;  a  word 
of  contempt  for  young  men. 

Boyhood,  b6£'hAa*  f. 

The  ftatc  of  a  boj. 

Boyish,  bAA'ifli.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  boy ;  childifli,  trifling. 

Boyishly,  bAA'ifli-lA.  ad. 

Childiflily,  triflinglv.  ' 

Boyishness,  boA'ifh-nes.  f. 

ChxkUauic&i  triflingaeCi. 


BoYiSM,  bdA'lzm.  f. 

Puerility,  chiidilhnefs. 

Brabble,  brib'bl.  f. 

A  clamorous  cooteft. 

To  Brabble,  brib'bl.  v.  n. 

To  cooteft.  noifily. 

Brabbler,  brSb'lAr.  f. 

A  clamorous  noify  fellow. 

To  Brace,  brafe.  v.  a. 

To  l^ind, '^o  tie  dole  with  bandagea;  to 
ftrain  up. 

Brace,  brafe.  L' 

Cindure,  bandage  ;  th«t  which  holds  any 
thing  tight  {  Braces  of  a  coiath',  thick  (lra|Mi 
of  leather  <oa  ^which  it  hangs^  Braces  in 
printing,  a  crooked  line  incloiing  a  pallage, 
as  in  a  triplet.;  tenlion,  tightoeis. 

Brace,  briife.  L 

A  pair,  a  couple. 

Bracelet,  brifc'tSt.  t 

An  ornameat  for  the  arms. 
03"  I  ha9e,in  the  pronunciation  of  this  wond, 
made  the  o  long  and  (If.ndcr,  as  in  Ar^rr ,  as 
I  find  it  in  a)r,  iCearick,  W.  Johnfon,  Mr. 
7erry,  and  Mr.  Scott ;  and  not  (hort  as  in 
hra/s,  n  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it ;  and 
cwhich,  1  believe,  is  the  prevailing  pronun- 
^ciationin  Ireland.  For  though  many  com- 
pounds fhorten  thcvowel  \n  the  Ample,  is  is 
"ihovra  at  large  in  the  Principles  of  Pronun« 
ciation  (308)  (51 5),  yet  1  thiok  fuch  words 
are<exoeptions  as  are  only  diminutiYca,  plu- 
rals and  feminine*. 

Bracer,  bri'sdr.  f. 

A  cinAure,  a  bandage. 

Brach,  bratih.  f. 

A  bitch  hound.! 

Brachiax,  brik'yil^  a. 

Belonging  to  the  arm. 

Erachygraphy,  br4-kig'gr4-tt.f. 

The  art  or  prance  of  writing  ia  a  fliort 
^ompafiu 

Brack,  trSk.  f. 

A  breach. 

Bracket,  brlk'ktt.  f. 

A  piece  bf  wood  fixed  for  the  fuppert  of 
•  ibmething. 

Brackish^  br&k'Ifli.  a. 

Salt,  foitething  fait. 

BHACKiSHN^ss,  br^'ifh-nls.  f. 

Saitncfs. 

Brad,  brid.  r. 

A  &rt  of  ^a"il  to  Hoot  rooms  with. 

To  Brajs,  brig.  v.  n.     . 

To  boaC  .to  lU^Uy  oftentatioully^ 
BRAGr^rdg.f. 

A   boaft,  a    proad   expreflioa ;  the  thing 

boafted.' 

Braggadocio,  bi^g-gt-^A'fhi-A.  f. 

A  puffing,  boafting  fellow. 

Braggart^  hvSig'girt.  a.  • 

Boailful,  vainlv  oftenutious. 

Braggart,  bri^'girt.  f. 

A  boafter,    '    '   ,  *    '.    • 

Bragger,  briig*|dr;  f. 

Aboafter. 

Brag  LESS,  brlg'Us.  ^. 

Without  a  boad. 

Bragly,  brig^i.  ad. 

Finely. 

To  BRAiD,ibride.  v^^a* 

To  weave  together* 

Braid,  brkle.  f. 

A  texture,  a  knot.  « 

Brails^  DrJktz.  f. 
Small  ropci  reeved  throogl»  hlockft 


Brain,  brine,  f. 

That  collodion  of  veflcls  and  orgam  in  the 
head,  from  which  Xcnfe  and  motion  arilc ; 
the  undcrflanding. 

To  Brain,  brine,  v.  a. 

To  kill  by  beating  out  the  brain. 

Brainish,  brine'iOi.  a. 

Hotheaded,  furious. 

Brainless,  brine'Us.  a. 

Silly. 

Brainpan,  briae'pin.  f. 

The  ikull  cootainiag  utc  braiat. 

Brainsick,  briiie'4k.  a. 

Addlehcaded,  giddy. 

Brainsickly,  brine'&ik-U.  ad. 

Weakly,  headily. 

JBrainsickn€ss,  br&ne'slk-nis*  f. 

Indifcretion,  giddiacC^. 

Brake,  brike.  . 

The  preterit  of  Break.  .    . 

Brake,  brike.  f. 

Fern,  brambles. 

Brake,  brike.  f. 

An  tnftrument  for  drefliag  hemp  er  |ix{ 
the  handle  of  a  (hip*a  pampt  a  bakpr*t 
kneading  troaglu 

Braky,  bri'ki.  a. 

Thorny,  prickly,  robzh.  «    '        ' 

Bramble,  bram^.bL  f. 

Blackberry  bu(h,  dewberry  bu(h«  rafpherry^ 
bu(h ;  any  rough  pricklv  (hhib. 

Brambling,  brim'bllng.  f.    \ 

A  bird  ;  called  alfo  a  mountain  chtfia^h.  ^ 

Bran,  brJn.  f. 

The  bulks  of  corn  giV>und. 

Branch,  brinih.  f. 

The  (hoot  of  a  tree  from  6ne  of  the  tuid 
boughs;  any  diftant  article;  any  part  tkai 
(hoots  out  from  the  reft ;  t  fmalier  rinr 
runninr  into  a  largel*';  any  patt  of  a  faftiH^ 
defcending  in  a  collateral  line;  the  of* 
(pring,  the  defceitdant  i  theaatlerspriboeti 
of  a  (tag's  horn. 

To  Branch,  brinih.  v.  n. 

To  fpread  in  branches ;  to  fpread  iato  (eft* 
rate  parts ;  to  fpeak  diffufively ;  to  hivt 
horns  (hooting  out. 

To  Branch,  brinfli.  v.  a* 

To  divide  as  into  branches ;  to  adorn  with 
needlework. 

Brancher,  brdn'fliAr.  L 

One  that  (hoots  out  into  branchet ;  ia  fsl^ 
conry,  a  young  hawk. 

Branch  I  NESS,  brln'(hi-n&s.  f. 

Fullnefs  of  branches. 

Branchless,  brinfh'lls»  a. 

Without  (hoots  or  boughs ;  mked. 

Branchy,  brin'fhi.  a. 

Full  of  branches  (preadiag. 

Brand,  brind.  l. 

A  Rick  lighted,  or  Ik  to  be  lighud ;  • 
fwofd ;  a  thunderbolt ;  a  aaark  audc  hy 
burning  with  a  hot  iron. 

To  BRAND,'briiid.  V.  a. 

To  mark  with  a  note  of  infamy. 

Brandgoose,  brind'gft&f*  f* 

A  kind  of  wild  fowl. 

To  Brandish,  brio'dtfli.  v.  a. 

To  wave  or  (hake ;  to  play  with,  ta  ioari(hi 

Brandling,  brlnd^mig.  f. 

A  particokr  worm.. 

Brandy^  briii'di,  f. 

A  ftrong  liqnor  diftiUed  frOM  wkMw 

Brangle,  bring'gh  f. 
Sc^nabble,  wrangle.  ,^^ 

To 
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To  BRAKGirty  bring'gl.  y.  n. 
Brakk,  brink.  (. 

Bttckwheil. 

BRANNYy  brin'oi*.  aw 

Having  the  tptfcaraace  0^  hhi^ 

iRASiBSt  bri'zhAt.  f.  f^i). 
A  maottCiaifrftf  chit  wtarlu  hi  Mift 
.!•  hold  coalt. 

BjtAsiL,  or  BkAXFiy  brI-ziiP.  f. 

Aa  Aaericin  woo4«  coauMhiiy  ftippefed  to 
kmc  been  tin»  4apDrtHiatd»  hccaofo  £rft 
hromM  from  Br«d« 

BtASSt  Ms.  f. 

A  jnttov  metal,  aa^  by  nuxing  copjpcr 
wkli  lapii  calaminarit ;  imDudencc. 

BiA8si>iB8^  bHU^st-nes.  f. 

Aa  appearance  like  brafs. 

Brassy,  bris'sL  a. 

Paitahuig  of  brala  ;  Inr4  at  brafii  f  impo- 
deac 

Brat,  brSt.  f. 

a  dnld,  fo  called  in  contempt  i  the  pro- 
gtpy,  the  o^jprtof. 

Bravado,  bril-v&^li.  f. 

A  boaftf  a  brag. 
Bravi,  br^5re.  a. 
Coarageoot,  daring,  bold  ;  gallant,  having  a 
BdUt  nllni ;  ttagmiacfeat,  gund;  excellent, 
aeble. 

Brave,  hrkyt.  T. 

A  hcftor,  a  man  daring  beyond  prudence  or 
itada:  *  boaiR,  a  chatMnge. 
To  BitAVE,  brivc.  V.  a. 
To  defyv  to  challenge ;  to  carry  a  Boaiin^ 
appearance. 

Bravely,  fcr&^'li.  a^l. 

la  a  baave  naaoner^  courageotHly,  gaEamly. 
IftAVBftY,  bri'v2r-r^.  f. 
Coaragr,  roagnanwuit^i  fplehdour,  magni- 
IcoMo;  ihov,.oftqitation  s  bravado,  boaft. 

Bravo,  bri'v6.  f. 

it^maa  who  annrdera  for  hire. 

*Po  BftAWX,  bfiwL  V.  n. 

To  qMrrd  nqifi]ya«l  indecoitly;  tofpeak 
toad  and  indecefltly ;  to  make  a  noife. 

BRAWL^brilwUl. 
.Ooarrtl,  notfe,  (cufHlity. 

SkAWLt\tybllw'l&r.  L 
A  wrangler. 

Brawn,  brdlNm.  T. 

The  tcffiy'or  nkafciHoos  pan  of  the  body ; 
Ibe  arm,  fo  called  frota  its  being  rnnfculout ; 
baUi,  nraf^lar  ftrength ;  thefieibof  alyoar ; 
a  boar. 

BraWnek,  WiVnfir.  f. 

A  boar  killed  for  the  fable. 

Brawn  IN  ESS,  brAw^ainnis.  A 

Strength,  hardncHi. 

Brawny,  hAw'ni.  r. 

lialcnloaA,  flclhy,  ft\4ky. 

To  Bray,  bri.  v.  a. 

Ta  ponnd,  or  grind  fmalL 

To  Bray,  bri.  v.  n. 

To  make  a.  a^ife  «ai  an  ffii  i  to  make  an  df% 
««Bfivenoii^'        '  ^ 

Bray,  bri.  C        .    . 

Noile,  found. 

BiAYtr,  bri*dr.  f. 

Oac  that  briyaUke  an  afi ;  Vith  printer^,  in 
laRmmcnt  to  temper  th«  Ink. 

To  Braze,  brizc  v.  a. 
Jo  foldi*  ^wiOk  bn&i  t#  harden ttrhnim- 
.oencc.  ^ 

*RA2EN,  bri'zn.  a. 


Made  of  bra£i ;  proceedtaE  from  brafi ;  iiki- 
pudent. 

To  Brazen,  bri'zn.  v.  n. 

To  be  impudent,  to  bully. 

Brazenface,  bri^zn-fife.  C 

An  impu4ent  wretch, 

Brazenfacei^,  bri'zQ-fifte.  a. 

Impudent,  fliamelefs. 

Brazenness,  bri'zn-nis.  f. 
Appearing  like  trait  {  impudence. 
Brazier,  brize'yAr.  f. 

SeeBaAsiia. 

Breach,  brMtfli.  f. 

The  ad  of  breaking  any  thin^i  (he  iUte  of 
being  broken ;  a  gap  in  a  fortification  made 
by  a  hattecy  s  the  violation  of  a  law  or  con- 
trad;  difference,  quarrel;  infradion,  in- 
jury. 

Bread  brid.  f. 

Food  tiiade  of  ground  com ;  food  in  gene* 
ral ;  fupport  of  life  at  large. 

Bread-chipper,  brid'tftlp-fir.  f. 

A  baker's  fervaat. 

Bread-corn,  brid'Icdm.  f. 

Corn  of  which  brtad  is  made. 

Breadth,  hridib.  f. 

The  meafure  of  any  plain  fuperficici  from 
fide  to  fide. 

To  Break,  brike.  v.  a.  (240)  (24i)« 

To  burft,  or  open  by  force ;  to  divide ;  to 
defiroy  by  violence ;  to  overcome,,  to  (ur- 
.  mount ;  to  batter,  to  make  breaches  or  gaps 
in  I  to  cruih  or  deftroy  the  ilren^h  of  the 
body ;  to  fink  or  appal  the  f^irtt ;  to  fub- 
due ;  to  a^ih,  to  diiable,  to  incapacitate ; 
to  weaken  the  mind ;  to  tame,  id  Ifrain  to 
obedience ;  to  malbe  bankrupt  i  to  crack  the 
(kin ;  to  vtolatc  a'  contrad  or  promtie;  rto 
infringe  a  law  ;  to  intercept,  to  bander  the 
efied  of ;  to  interrupt ;  cb  lepara(c  <ma^ 
panyj  to  diflolve  any  union ;  to  open  vMoe- 
thing  new  ;  To  break  the  ba<;k,  to  dilablc 
oiie's  fortune ;  To  break  gfoutid,  to  open 
uenches;  To  break  the  he^rrt;  to  deftroy 
with  grikf  s  To  bteal^  the  neck,  t0  Ink;  4t 
pot  out  the  n^ck  jointi ;  To  break  am,  to 
put  a  fudden  flop ;  To  break' o|»,  to  dMblvc  i 
To  break  up,  CO  ftparate  or  dilbaad ;  To 
break  upon  the  wheel,  tO  pnnifli  by  ftretch^ 
ing  a  criminal  upon  the  wheel,  and  oreakil^^ 
his  bo  lies  with  bats;  To  break  wihd,  to 
jgiVe  vent  to  wiiid'ib  thtf  body. 

To  Break,  brike.  v.  n. 

To  part  in  two ;  to  b«Nril  by  dalhb^  aa 
wavea  on  a  rock;  to  open  and  dilcJni^ge 
matter;  to  open  aa  the  aiornsag;  to  buiH^ 
forth,  to^enclaiHi ;  lo  bec«aae  baiUtanpt ;  td 
decline  in  health  and  ftrtfngth;  tO  lawke  way 
with  ibme  kind  of  fuddennela ;  ttf  «oaMot# 
an  explanation  ;  to  laUoal,  Co  be  frictoda  an 
longer ;  to^Mcatd ;  To  break  lrom»  to4ew 
parate  from  viith  Ibme  vehemence;  To 
break  in,  to  enter  uneapcdedly ;  To  break 
loofe,  to  cfcape  from  captivity ;  To  break 
off,  to  defift  Inddenly ;  To  briedi  off  from, 
to  part  froin  with  violence  t  To  break  oat, 
to  dilcover  itfeU  In  faifcn  eieds;  To 
break a«t,  to  have  aii^paiona  fmi  ^  bd<^; 
To  break  onl,  to  beco«e  diflblute ;  To 
^  break  up,  to  eea^,  tp  imarmit ;  To  break 
«  i^todilbhteicieil;  T«bf«aknp,tohqHtt 
1  holidaya ;  To  break  wkh^  t#  part  mendlEip 
with  any.  ^ 

<Fre AK,  briker  T. 

\  State  of  being  btbken,  aprniag ;  a  panie,an 
interruption ;  a  liue  drawn,  noting  Chat  the 
fenfc  is  fafpcndcd. 

{Breaker,  bri'kdr.  C 

He  that  breaks  any  thing  j  t  Wv€  bf^kte  Vy 
rocks  01  ftodbfatfu. 

R 


To  Breakfast,  brlk'dft.  v.  n. 

(*d4)  {5^5)^  T^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ™^  ^^  the  day* 

Breakfast,  brik'fift.  f. 

The  firft  meal  in  the  day ;  the  thtn^  eaten tt 
the  firft  meal ;  a  meal  in  general. 

Breakneck,  brike'nik.  f. 

A  fteep  place  endangering  the  Ufck. 

Breakpromisb,  brike'pr6m4s.  f. 

One  that  makea  a  pradife  ^  Inreiiung  hit 
promife.. 

Bream,  brime.  f. 

The  name  of  a  filh. 

Breast,  brift.  f, 

The  middle  part  of  the  human  body,  be-  - 
tween  the  neck  and  the  belly;  the  dugs  or- 
teats  of  women  which  conuin  the  milk ;  the 
part  of  a  beaft  <hat  is  under  the  neck,  N*  - 
ti^een  the  forelegs ;  iAie  howrt;  the  confci*" 
ence;  the  pafiions. 

To  Breast,  brJft.  v*  af. 

To  meet  in  front. 

Breastbone,  br^fi^tid.  f. 

The  bone  of  the  breaft,  the  ftemuiB.t. 

Breasthioh,  bpift'Jil*  a. 

up  to  the  breaft. 

Breasthooks,  brIft'hA&ks.  f 
With  fltipwriahts,^^  the  conpafiui  timbera  ^ 
before  that  lielp  to  ftren^then  the  ftem,  and 
all  the  forepart  of  the  fliipi 

Beea^tknot,  brl{t'n£bv  f. 

A  knot  or  bunch  of  ribbands  woia  by  tha ' 
women  on  the  breaft;' 

Breastplate,  breft'p|ite.  H  . 

Armonr  for  the  breaft. 
BREASTPI.OUGH,  brlft'pliA.  f/ 
A  ploo^  ttfed  fbr  paring  turf,  driven  hy 

Bit€A8TW0RKv  btift^wifk.  t: 

Works  thrown  up  aa  higl^  aa  the  braaft  d^ 
^  defendanu. 

Brkatr,  briib.  fJ      ^  ^ 

The  air  «drawn  in  and  'ejei^ad  <  one  of  the' 
body ;  life ;'  rdpi^ation ;  refpitex  P^^»  re- 
laxation ;  brecce,  aaaiving  air ;  a  hngk  H^ 
an  ittftant. 

Tb  BaMathr,  MtHc.  V.  n,' 

To  drtfw  i»and  throw  our  the  aft  1^  flur' 
Inngs ;  to  live ;  to  reft ;  to  take  breath ;  to  • 
M^d  hf  breathing.;  to  ejcd  by  breathidg  ;  . 
M^tci^^ ;  to  OMve  or  aduatc  by  bneath ;  , 
to  utter  privatdy ;  to  gin  air  or^vcai  to. 

BmRATHiR,i>rt^3mr.  f* 

One  that  breathes,  or  Uvea. 

BREATHINOybri'TMlng*  A 

Afpftratioo,  fecret  prayer  ^oraithii^placer* 
,vcnt. 

Breathless,  br£r^i^  a.   ' 

Out  off  breath,  fp<nt  with  labour ;  dead. 
BRRD,iwlcl. 

Particip.  paff.  from  To  bread.^  • 

Bredb,  bride,  f* 

See  BaAin. 

Bkmcii»  briii!b*  r.  (a#7). 

The  lower  part  of  the  body;  breeches;  the  ' 
hinder  part  of  a  ^'ece  of 'ordaatacc. 

To  Breech,  brtitth;  v.  a.  (247). 

To  put  into  baeecbes  r  to  fit  aAy  thing  withr 
a  breech,  as4o  breech  a  gun. 

Brbeci^es,  britch'iz.  f.  (247). 

The  iprment  worn  by  men  over  the  lower 
part  of 'the  body  ;  to  wear  the  breeches,. is, 
ma  wife,  to  ufarp  the  authority  of  the  huf* 
band. 

To  Breed,  briW.  v.  a. 

To  procreate,  to  generate;  to  occafiob,  to  ■ 
cau(ei  to  produce ;  to  contrive,  to  hatch,  to 
plot  i  to  produce  from  one'a  felf ;  to  give 

birth 


0^(546).- 

btrt^  to  {  to  edoctte,.  to  (jualify  by  cduca* 
tion  •,  to  bring  up,  to  take  care  ol» 

To  BreeDi  brifed.  v.  n. 

To  bring  young;  to  Incrcafe  by  new  pro- 
du^ion ;  to  be  produced,  to  hive  birth ;  to 
raifc  a  breed.  " 

Breed,  briid.  f. 

A  cajt,  a  kind,  a  fubdivifion  of  fpecie*  ; 
progeny,  offspring ;  a  number  produced  at 
once,  a  hatch* 

Breedbate,  briWbite.  f. 

One  that  breeds  quaixeU. 

Breeder,  brAe'ddr.  A 

That  which  produces  any  thing ;  the  perfon 
.  whidt  brings  up  another :  a  female  that  it 
prolifick ;   one  that  takes  care  to   raife.  a 
Dreed. 

Breeding,  br^i'dlng.-f. 

£ducatton,  inftnsdiont  ;  qualificatiaas  s 
manners,  knowledge  of  ceremony ;  ourtuie. 

Breeze,  bri^z.  f. 

A  dinging  &y. 

Breeze,  bnfeAz.  f, 

A  gentle  gale. 

Breezy,  brAi'zA.  zd» 

Fanned  with  galea. 

Bret,  brit.  £ 

•  A  fi(h  of  the  turbot  kind. 

Brethren,  brATH'rin.  f. 

The  plural  of  Brother. 

Breviary,  brAve'yi-rS,  f. 

Ai>  abridgment,  an  epitome  ;  the  book  coa- 
.  taioiog.  the  daily  fervice  of  the  church-  of 
Rome.  ' 

BreviaTi  brive'yJt.  f. 

A  (hort  compendium. 

Breviature,  brAve'yi-tlbArc.  f. 

An  abbreviation. 

Brevity,  brlv'A-t4.  f. 

'  Concifcnefs,  (hortnefi. 

To  Brew,  brftA.  v.  a.  (339). 

To. .make  liquors  by  mixing  (cycral  ingrcidi- 

*  ents  i  to  prepare  by  mixixig  things  together ; 
to  contrive  to  plot. 

To  Brew,  br6A.  v.  n. 

To  perform  the  ofBcc  of  a  brewer. 

Brewage,  brSo'idjc.  f.  (90). 

Mixture  of  various  things. 

Brewer,  bi65'flr.  f. 

A  man  whofe  profcflion  it  is  to  make  beer. 

BrtEwhouse,  br&i'hAAfc.  f. 

A  houfe  appropriated  to  brewing. 

Brewing,  biio'lng.  f. 

Quantity  of  liauor  brewed. 

Brewis,  bioS  is.  f. 

A  piece  of  bread  foaked  in  boiling  fat  pot- 
tage,  made  of  fahed  meat. 

BK4fiE,  hribe.  f. 

A  reward  given  to  pervert  the  judgment. 

To  Bribe,- bribe.  v>  a. 

To^ive  bribes. 

BwiSE«,>u'bdr..f. 

One  that'^ys  for  corrupt  pnlHcei. 

Bribery, !bri'bfir-r4.  f. 

The  crime  of  f;aM»»^  .'^wards  for  bad  j»r.ac- 
tices. 

Brick,  brik.  f. 

A  mafs  of  burnt  clay;j  ia  Joaf  ibapcd  iike  .a 
brick. 

To  Brick,  br!k.  v.  a. 

To  lay  with  bricks. 

Brickbat,  brik'bit.  f. 

A  piece  of  brick. 

Brickclay,  biik'kli.  f. 
^lay  uCcd  for  making  brick* 
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Fitc,  fir,  fllUttt ;  ^mK  »*t  j^— rplM^*flni  — 
Brickdust,  brlk^dAft.  f. 

Duft  made  by  pounding  bridei* 

Brick-kun,  brlk'kH.  f.  ^ 

A  kiln,  a  place  to<barn  bricks  m. 

Bricki^ayer,  hAk'Hi-iir.  L 

A  brick  mafon. 

Bricxmaker,  brik'mli-kfir.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  it  is  to  make  brickt. 

Bridal,  brlMII.  a. 

.  Belonging  to  a  wedding,  nuptial. 

Bride,  bride,  f. 

A  wo  nun  new  married. 

.Bridebed,  bride^bM.  C 

Marriage  bad. 

Bridecake,  brtde'klike.  f« 

A  cake  diRributed  to  the  guefts  «t  the  w«d- 
•ding. 

: Bridegroom,  bride'gr5&in.  f. 

A  new«marricd  man. 

Brix>£MEN,  brlde'min. 
Br4DEMaids,  bride'tnlidz 

The  attendants  on  the  bride  an'^  bride* 
groom. 

Bridestake,  bride'ftltke.  f. 

A  pod  fct  in  the  ground,  to  dance  round. 

Bridewell^  bride'wil.  f. 

A  houfe  of  corre&ion. 

Bridge,  bridje.  f. 

A  building  railed  over  water  for  the  conve- 
.  nience  of  paiTage  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
.nofe ;  the  fupportei  of  the  firings  in  Rringed 
•inftruments  ot  mulick. 

To  Bridge,  bridje.  v^  a. 

To  raife  a  bridee  over  any  place. 

Bridle,  brl'dl.  f. 

The  headltall  and  reins  by  which  a  horfc  it 
reftrained  and  governed  i  a  reftraint,  a  curb, 
a  check. 

To  Bridle,  brl'dl.  v.  a. 

To  guide  by  a  bridle ;  to  reftrain,  to  govern. 

To  Bridle,  brl'dl.  v.  n. 

To  hold  up  the  head. 

Bridlehand,  brl'dl-hdnd.  f. 

The  hand  which  holds  the  bridle  in  riding. 

Brief,  briif.  a. 

Short,  concife;  contnfted,  narrow. 

Brief,  briif.  f. 

•A  fhort  extra£k,  or  epitome ;  the  writing 
given  the  pleaders,  containing  the  cafe ;  let- 
ters patent,  giving  licence  to  a  charitable 
colle&ion ;  in  muhck,  a  mcafure  of  quan- 

"tity^  which  contains  two  ftrokes  down  in 

.beating  time,  and  as  many  up. 

Briefxy,  briif'li.  ad. 

Concifcly  ;  in  few  words. 

BRiEFHJLsa,  briis'nis.  L 

Concifenels,  (hortneCi. 

Brier,  birl^r.f, 

A  plant. 

Briery,  bri'tir-ri.  a. 

Rough,  full  of  bricM. 

Brigade,  br4-gidc'.  f.  (117)- 

A  diviGoo  of  forces,  vbody  of  men. 

Brigadier  General,  )>r1g-3-diir'.  f. 

An  officer,  next  in  order  below  a  major  ge- 
neral. 

BRiOANmNE,  brig'ln-dine.  (150)! 
Brigantine,  brig'3n-t1ne.  / 

f.  A  Tight  veffel,  fuch  as  has  been  formerly 
ufed  by  corfairs  or  pirates  ;  a  coat  of  mail. 

Bright,  brite.  a. 

Shining,  glittering,  full  of  light;  clear,  evi* 
dent;  illulirious,  as.  a  bright  reign  ;  >witty, 
acute,  as  a  bright  genius. 

To  Brighten,  brl'xn*  v.  a. 


To  make  bright,  to  m^^  to  flliiM  |  to  mtk^L 
luminoua  by  light  from  without;  to  maki 
gay,  or  alert ;  to  make  illttRrioui ;  to  inakt 
acute. 

To  Brighten,  bri'tn.  v.  n. 

To  grow  bright,  to  clear  ud. 

Brightly,  brtte'U.  ad. 

Splendidly,  with  lu^lre. 

Brightness,  brite'nis.  f. 

Luftre,  fplendour ;  acutenefs. 

Brilliancy,  brll'yln-si.  f* 

Luftrc,  fplendour. 

Brilliant,  bril'yint.  a. 

Shining,  fparkline- 

Brilliant,  bnl'yint.  f. 

A  diamond  of  the  fiaeft  cut. 

Brilliantness,  bril'y4nt-n^.  f. 

splendour,  luftrc. 

Brim,  brim.  f. 

The  ed^e  of  any  thing ;  the  upper  edee  of 
any  veflel ;  the  top  of  any  liquor  s  the  bank 
of  a  fountain. 

To  Brim,  brim.  v.  a. 

To  fill  to  the  top. 

To  Brim,  brim.  v.  n. 

To  be  full  to  the  brim. 

Brimful,  brlm'fdl.  a. 

Full  to  the  top. 

Brimfulness,  brim'f&I-nls.  f. 

Fulnefs  to  the  top. 

Brimmer,  brim'm&r.  f. 

A  bowl  full  to  the  top. 

Brimstone,  brim'ftine.  f. 

Sulphur. 

Brimstony,  brlm'ft&-ni«  a* 

Full  of  brimftone. 

Brinded,  brlo'did.  a. 

Streaked,  tabby. 

Brindle,  brin'dl.  f. 

Thp  ftate  of  being  brinded. 

Brindled,  brin'dld.  a. 

Brinded,  ftreaked. 

Brine,  brine,  f. 

Water  impregnated  with  ihlt ,  ihelea ;  ttvu 

Brinepit,  brl'jie-pit.  f. 

Pit  of  lalt  water. 

To.Bring,  biing.  v*  a.  (408)  (409)- 

To  fetch  from  aiK>ther  place  ;  to  convey  in 
4>neU  own  hand,  not  to  "fend ;  to  cau(e  to 
come ;  to  attrad,  to  draw  alone ;  to  ^ut  into 
^ny  particular  ftate ;  to  coiwhiS ;  to  inducc» 
.to  prevail  upon ;  To  bring  aboufev  to  bring 
.to  pad,  to  effe^ ;  To  briiia  forth,  to  give 
^rth  to,  to  produce.;  To  bring  in,  to  cc-« 
claim ;  To  bring  in,  to  afford  gain ;  To 
bring  off,  to  clear,  to  procure  to  be  acquit., 
ted  *,  To  bring  on,  to  engage  in  a&ion;  To 
i>ring  over,  to  draw  to  a  new  party;  To 
.bring  out,  to  exhibit,  to  fhew ;  To  bring 
nndcr,  to  jfubdue,  to  reprefs;  To  bring  up, 
to  educate,  to  inflm^;  To  bring.np,  to  oiiaf 
into  pra£lice. 

Brincer,  bring' Ar.  f. 

The  perfon  that  brings  any  thin^. 

Brinish,  bri'niih.  a. 

Having  the  tafte  of  brine,  fait. 

Brinishness,  bri'ni{h-n2s.  C 

Saltnefs. 

Brink,  brink,  f. 

The  edge  of  any  place,  aa  ol  a  precipice  of  « 
river. 

Brinv,  brl'nA.  f. 

Salt. 

Brisk^  bnik.  a. 

Lively,  vivacious,  gay  j  po-werful,  fpw»« 
tuous  i  vivid,  bri^t. 

BriskeTi 
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Brisket,  brls'kft.  f. 

The  brcaft  of  an  animal. 

Briskly,  brlik'li.  ad. 

Adively,  vigoroufly. 

Briskness,  brlflc'nis.  H 

Ltvciinefs,  vigour,  quickncfii ;  ctyely. 

Bristle,  br!s'tl.  f.  (405)  (472). 

The  ftiflF  hair  of  fwinc. 

To  Bristle,  bris'tl.  v.  a. 

To  ereft  in  •briftlet. 

To  BrYstle,  bris'tl.  v.  n. 

To  ftand  erea  as  briftlet. 

Bristly,  bris'ti.  a. 

Thick  fet  with  brilUet. 

Bristol  Stone,  brls't61-ftinc.  f. 

A  kind  of  foft  diamond  found  in  a  rock  near 
the  city  of  Briftol. 

Brit,  br!t.  f. 

The  name  of  a  fi(h. 

Brittle,  brit'tl.  a.  (405), 

Fragile,  apt  to  break. 

Brittleness,  brlt'tl-nis-  f. 

Aptneft  to  break. 

Brize,  brtze.  f. 

The  gadfly. 

Broach,  brdtih.  f.  (295). 

A  (pit. 

To  Broach,  britih.  v,  z. 

To  fpit,  to  pierce  as  with  a  fpic ;  to  pierce  a 
veflTcl  in  oracr  to  draw  the  liquor ;  to  open 
any  ftore ;  to  give  out,  or  utter  any  thing. 

Broacher,  brAtfti'Ar.  f. 

A  fpit  i  mn  opener,  or  uttcrer  of  any  thing. 

Broad,  biiwd.  a^  (290* 

Wide,  exUnded  in  breadth;  large;  clear, 
open  ;  grots,  .coarfe ;  obfcene,  fulfome  ; 
bold,  not  delicate,  not  referved. 

Broad  Cloth,  briwd'cl6/i&.  f. 

A  fine  kind  of  doth. 

To  Broaden,  bfiw'dn.  v.  n. 

To  grow  broad. 

Broadly,  briwd'li.  ad. 

In  a  broad  manner. 

Broadness,  biiwd'n&s.  f. 

Breadth^  extent  fcom  fide  to  fide ;  coarfe- 
nefs,  fulfomocfs.  - 

Broadside,  briwd'side.  f. 

The  fide  of  a  (hip ;  the  volley  of  (hot  fired 
at  once  from  the  fide  of  a  (hio. 

Broadsword,  briwd'sord.  f. 

A  catting  f%yord,  with  a  broad  blade. 

Broadwise,  briwd'wize.  ad.  (140). 

According  to  the  diredion  of  the  breadth. 

Brocade,  brArkide'.  f. 

A  filkcn  fkaS  variegated. 

Brocaded,  brA-ki'ded.  a. 

DreA.  in  brocade ;  woven  in  the  mannei  of 
brocade. 

Brocage,  bri'kidjc.  f.  (90). 

The  gain  gottdo  by  |iromoting  bargains ;  the 
hire  given  for  any  unlawful  oince ;  the  trade 
of  dealing  in  old  things. 

Broccc^li,  br6k'kA-14.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  cabbage. 

Brock,  brik.  t. 

A  badger. 

Biocut,  brftk'kit.  f. 

A  red  deer,  two  years  old. 

Brogue,  brig.  f. 

A  kind  of  Ihoe ;  a  corrupt  dialed. 

To  Broider,  bf6i'ddr.  v.  a* 

To  adorn  with  figures  of  needle-work. 

Broidery,  ht&k'd&r-TLf. 
Rttbroidcry,  iMrtr^mk* 
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Broil,  brdll.  f. 

A  tumult,  a  quarrel. 

To  Broil,  brAil,  v.  a. 

To  drefs  or  cook  by  laying  00  the  coaU* 

To  Broil,  brdil.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  the  heat.  ^ 

To  Broke,  br6ke.  v.  n. 

To  contra^  bufmefs  for  otherg. 

Broken,  br6'kn. 

Part.  pair,  of  Break. 

Broken-hearted,  brA'kn-hir-tSd. 

a.  Having  the  fpirits  crulhed  by  grief  or 
fear. 

Brokenly,  brA'kn-U.  ad. 

Without  any  regular  Teries. 

Broker,  br6'kdr.  f. 

A  fador,  one  that  does  bufmefs  for  another ; 
one  who  deals  in  old  houfehold  goods;  a 
pimp,  a  match  maker. 

Brokerage,  brA'kir-idje.  f.  (90).^ 

The  pay  or  reward  of  a  broker. 

Bronchocble,  brAn'ki-sAlc.  f. 

A  tumour  of  that  part  of  the  afperia  arteria* 
called  the  Bronchos. 

Bronchial,  br6n'ki-il. 
Bronchick,  br6n'k!k. 

Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Bronchotomy,  br6n-k6t'tA-mA.  f. 

That  operation  which  opens  the  windpipe 
by  inciuon,  to  prevent  fuffbcation. 

Bronse,  bronze,  f. 

Brafs;  a  medaf. 

Brooch,  bri&tOi.  f. 

A  jewel,  an  ornament  of  jewela. 

To  Brood,  br&&d.  v.  n. 

To  fit  on  eggs,  to  hatch  them ;  to  cover 
chickens  under  the  wing ;  to  watch,  or  con- 
fidcr  any  'thing  anxioufly ;  to  mature  any 
thing  by  care. 

To  Brood,  brJ&d.  v.  a. 

To  cherilh  by  care,  to  hatch. 

Brood,  brft&d.  f. 

Offspring,  progeny;  generation;  a  hatch, 
the  number  hatched  at  once  ;  the  ad  of  co- 
vering the  egft. 

Broody,  broi'di.  a. 

In  a  (late  of  fitting  on  the  egga. 

Brook,  brft&k.  f. 

A  running  water,  a  rivulet. 

To  Brook,  bio&k.  v.  a. 

To  bear,  to  endure. 

To  Brook,  br&&k.  v.  n. 

To  endure,  to  be  content. 

Brooklime,  brftik'Ume.  f. 

A  fort  of  water  ;  an  herb. 

Broom,  br6^.  f. 

A  ihrub,  a  befom  fo  called  from  the  matter 
of  whicb  it  is  made. 

Broom  LAND,  br&&m'Ubd.  f. 

Land  that  bears  broom. 

Broomstaff,  briSm'fUf.  f. 

The  ftaff  to  which  the  broom  i«  bound. 

Broomy,  brii'mi.  a. 

Full  of  broom. 

Broth,  br6/A.  f. 

Liquor  in  which  fleHi  ta  boiled. 

Brothel,  br6rH'el. 
Brothelhouse,     brdTH'21- 
hddfe. 

a  bawdy-houfe. 

Brother,  brATH'ftr,  f. 

One  born  of  the  fame  father  or  mother ;  any 
ene  clofety  onited;  any  one  refembling 
•notbeff  ta  ammcr,   f^noi  or  profd&oo ; 
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Brother  it  ofed  in  theological  laagotge,  t^ 
nan  in  general. 

Brotherhood,  brflTH^^r-hAd.  f. 

The  ^te  or  quality  of  being  a  brother ;  aa 
aflbciptioo  of  men  for  any  purpofe,  a  firater* 
nity ;  a  clafs  of  men  of  the  fame  kind. 

Brothei^ly,  br&TH'ir-14.  a. 

Natural  to  brothers,  fuch  ai  becomea  or  be« 
(eems  a  brother. 

Brought,  briwt. 

Part,  pallive  of  Bring, 

Brow,  br6d.  f. 

The  arch  of  hair  over  the  eye;  the  fbre^ 
head ;  the  general  air  of  the  coontcnance  ; 
the  edge  or  any  high  place. 

To  Browbeat,  bfAd'biic.  v.  a. 

To  dcprefs  with  ftem  looks.. 

Browbound,  brdd'bddnd.  a. 

Crowned.  ^ 

Browsick,  brAd'fcik.  a. 

Dejoaed. 

Brown,  bFAdn.  a. 

The  name  of  a  colour. 

Brownbill,  brWn'bil.  f. 

The  ancient  weapon  of  the  Englifli  foot. 

Brownness,  bridn'nis.  f. 

A  brown  colour. 

Brownstudy,  brddn-ftfid'di.  f. 

Gloomy  meditations. 

To  Browse,  brAdze.  v.  a. 

To  eat  branches  or  flirubs.  * 

To  Bruise,  brSSze.  v.  a.  (343). 

To  cruih  OT  mangle  with  a  heavy  dIow. 

Bruise,  bVSJze.  f. 

A  hurt  with  fomethine  blunt  and  heavy^ 

Bruisewort,  brioze'wdrt*  L 

Comfrey. 

Bruit,  brSit.  f. 

Rumour,  n^ife,  report. 

Brumal,  bro&'mil.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  winter. 

Brunett,  br6-nit'.  f. 

A  woman  with  a  brown  complexion* 

Brunt,  brdnt.  f.* 

Shock,  violence ;  blow^  ftroke. 

Brush,  brdfti.  f. 

An  infirument  for  rubbing  ;  a  rude  aflault^a 
(hock. 

To  Brush,  brdih.  v.  a. 

To  fwecp  or  rub  with  a  bru(h;  to  ftrike 
with  quicknefs ;  to  paint  with  a  bruih. 

To  Brush;  brdfli.  v.  n. 

To  move  with  haftc ;  to  fly  over,  to  (kin 

lightly. 

BRUSHERy.brdOi'dr.  f. 

He  that  ufes  a  brufh. 

Brushwood,  brdih'w&&d«  f. 

Rough,  (hrubby  thickets. 

Brushy,,  brd^'i.  a.. 

Rough  or  (haggy,  like  abi)Q(b<' 

To  Bru&tle,  brds'sl.  v.  n.  (472). 

To  crackle. 

Brutal,  brSA'tlU  a,  (343). 

That  which  belongs  to  a  brute;  &vag«| 
cruel,  inhuman. 

Brutality,  br5S-til'4-t4.  f. 

Savagenefs,  churlifhnefs. 

To  Brutalize,  brSi'ta-Uzc  v.  a. 

To  grow  brutal  or  favage. 

Brutally,  br&6'tdl-I£.^  ad. 

Churliihly,  inhumanly. 

Brute,  br&5t.  a* 

Senfelcfs,  unconCcioMi }  iavagc,  irrational ; 
fOttgh,  f«rocioyt. 

Brute^ 


A  creature  without  rcii  ^n. 
BruUfity* 

To  BitUTifv,  brWt'tJ-fl.  V.  a. 

To  make  i  nun  a  brute. 

Brutish,  br&&'dfli.  a. 

Mtial.  relembliftf  a  beat ;  .rou^,  frvage, 
ferociotta  ;  groU,  carnal ;  ignoraat,  ao- 
Uught. 

Brutishly,  br6o'tI(h-U.  wi* 

In  the  manner  of  a  brute. 

BRUTisifMBSS,  broA'tlfli-nis.  f. 

BrauUty,  favaseneft. 

Bryony,  brl'd-ni.  f. 

A  plant. 
Bub,  bAb.  f.  - 

Strong  malt  U<|nox.    A  low  word. 
3uBBLE,  bAb'bl.  f.  (405). 

A  (mall  bladder  of  wa^r ;  any  thing  which 
wanu  (bltdity  and  firmneCi ;  a  cheat,  a  fdfe 
(how ;  the  perfon  cheated. 

"To  Bubble,  bAb'bl.  y.  n. 

To  rile  in  imbblea ;  to  run  with  a  gentle 
aotfe. 

To  Bubble,  bAb'U.  y.  au 

To  cheat. 

Bubbler,  bAb'UAr*r. 

A  cheat. 

Bubby,  bAb'bi*  C 

A  woman'a'breaft.    Alowword« 

Bubo,  bA'b6.  L 

The  groin  frbm  the  bending  of  the  thigh  to 
the'  fcrotum :  all  tumoiira  tn  that  ^fart  are 
called  Bnboca. 

Bucanibrs,  faAk^i^iirz'.  f. 

A  cant  word  for  the  .priyateera,  or  ptracea, 
rof  America. 

3ucK,  bAk.  r. 

The  liquor  in  which  doatha  are  waibed ; 
the  doatha  waflicd  in  the  liquor. 

Buck,  bAk.  C 

The  male  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  male  ^ 
rabbtt^  and  other  animals. 

To  BucKy.bAk.  v.  a. 

To  wafli  doatha. 

To  Buck,  bAk.  v.  n. 

To  copulate  as  bucks  and  does. 

Buckbasket,  bAk'bitkJt.  C 

The  baiket  in  whkh  doaiha  are  carried  \o 
^he  walh. 

BucKBEAK,  bAk'binc.  C 

A  plant,  a  fort  of  trefoil. 

Bucket,  bAk'kit.  U 

The  veflcl  in  which  water  is  drawn-  ^nt<^f  • 
wdl ;  the  veOcIf  in  whieh  wit^t,  m  ^carried, 
particularly  to  quench  a  fire.    . 

Buckle,  ^Ak'kl.  f.  i405)* 

A  link  of  meul,  with>  a  to»g|ie  or  catch 
'    made  to  fallen  one  thing  to  another*,  the 
^te  of  the  hair  eripfed  and  curled. 

To3uckle,  bAk'kl.  v.  a* 

To  fadllen  with  a  budde ;  to  confine. 

To  BucKLEfbAk^kl.  V.  n. 

To  ^ bend,  to  bow;  To  buckle, to,  to  ajpfly 
Vo ;  To  buclUctwith.  to  engage  with. 

Buckler,  bAk'lir.  f. 

A  Ihidd. 

BucKMAST,  bAk'mid.  t 

The  fruit  or  mall  of  the  beech  tree. 

Buckram,  bAk'rAm.  f. 

A  fort  of  Rrong  linen  doth,  ftiffened'  with 
gum. 

BucKSHORVt  bAks'hArn.  f» 

A'piatit. 
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Buckthorn,  bik'^Airn.  f. 

A  tree. 

Bucolick,  bi-k6Vic)c.  a. 

Paftoral. 
^'  from  xkt.  tendency  we  have  to  remove 
the  accent  to  the  beginning  of  fuch  Latin 
words,  as  we  Anglicize  by  dropping  the  laft 
fyllable,  we  fometimes  hear  this  word  im- 
properly acpentf d  on  the  firft  fyllable.--See 
Academy. 

Bud,  bAu*  f* 

The  &r(l  (hoot  of  a  plant,  a  gem* 

To  Bud,  bAd.  v.  n. 

To  put  forth  young  (hoots,  or  genu ;  t0  -ht 
in  the  bloom. 

To  Bud,  bAd.  v.  a. 

To  inoculate. 

To  BuDOB,  bAdjc.  y.  a. 

To  air. 

Budge,  bAdjc.  a. 

Stiff,  formal. 

Budoer,  bAd'jAr.  f. 

One  that  moves  or  (Urs. 
BUDOBT,  bAd' jit.  f. 
A  bag  fuch  as  may  be  ealily  carried;  -a  tore* 
or  liock. 

Buff,  b^Af.  f- 

Leather  prepared  fwm  the  Ikin  of  the  buf. 
,  falo,  uled  tor  waift  bclu>  jpoachos«  ^ec  a 
'  military  coat. 

ToBoFF^bAf.  V.  a. 

To  ftrike.     Alow  word. 
3UFFALQ,  bAf'fd-lA.  f. 
A  kind  of  wild  buU  or  caw. 

-Buffet,  bAfftt.f. 

A  blow  with  the  fill. 

Bur  FAT,  bAf-fIt'.  f. 

'  A  kind  of  cupbon-d. 

To  Buffet,  bATrtu  y.ja* 

To  box,  to  beat. 

To  Buffet,  bATfit.  v.  ti. 

To  play  a  boxing.>match. 
fUFFETER,  bAf'f  St-tAr.  £. 

A  boner. 
.BuFFLE,b4fflrC 

The  lame  with  buffialo. 
BUFFLEHEADBD,  bAf  fl-hid4d.  a« 

Dull,  Oupid. 

BuFFOOK,  bAf-idAn'.  f. 

A  man  wbofe  profeflion  is  to  make  (port, 
by  low  jefta  and  antick  pofturcs,  a  jackpud- 
dmg ;  a  man  that  pra&ifcs  iudecent  raillery* 

BuFFOONE&Y,J>Af-f&An'ir-ri.  f. 

The  pradice  of  a  buffoon ;  low  jefts,  Icur- 
rile  mirth. 

Bug,  bAg.  f. 

A  ftinking  infed,  bred  in  old  houfe^old  Huff. 

Buobbar,  bAg'b&re.  f. 

A  frightful  objcll,  a  falfe  terrour. 

Bugciness,  bAg'g^-nls.  f. 

The  ffate  of  being  infedcd  with  bugs. 

Buggy,  bAg'ci.  a.  (383). 

Abounding  wiS  bugs. 

Bugle,  bu'gl.(405)«  1  ^ 

Buglehorn,  bA'gl-hAm.  /  * 

A  hunting  horn. 

Bugle,  bA'gl.  f. 

A  Ihining  bead  of  hW^  09k* 

Bugle,  Wgl  (• 

A  plant. 

Bug  LOSS,  bA'glds.  f. 

The  herb  ox-tonnM. 

ToBuiLp,  bild.  V.  a. 

To  inake  a  labrick,  or  an  tdi^cet  to  niie 
wy  thii^  ^m  a  faygPrtori—iiiniiii 
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To  Build,  blM,  v^  jr^-  • 

To  depend  on,  to  reft  on*. 
BuJLDER,  btld'Ar.  f. 

Ue  that  builds,  au  architeft. 

BuiLDING,>il4'!llg«  Xr 

A  fabrick.  an  edifce. 

Built,  bilt.C 

The  form, -the  ibudurc. 
£ULB,  bAlb.  f. 

A  round  body,  or  root. 

BuxMCEous.  bdl-liVflA«.  ai« 

The  lame  Wnh  BnlbotM. 

Bulbous,  bAl'bA^.  .a. 

Containing  bulbs. ' 

To  Bulge,  bAlje.  v.  ti* 

To  take  in  water,  to  foun4et»  t9|^m|iC. 

Bulk,  bAlk.  ri 

Magnitude,  fise,  ^natflky  i  <t|»eff|i^th(#a^ 
jortty;  main^abrtck. 

Bulk,  bAlk.X: 

A  part  of  a  building  iutttug  oift* 

Bulkhead,  bAlk-hU^  f* 

A  partition  made  acrols  a  (hip  with^atrdi* 

BuLKiNEsSy'bArki-a&s*  f. 

Greatnels  of  ftature,  orlise. 

Bulky,  bAl'ki.  a. 

Of  great  lise  or  ftature. 

Bull,  bdl.  f.  (173). 

The  male  of  black  cattle;.* in  the  fcrtptofil 
fenfe,  an  enemy  powerful,  ^nd  violent ;  one 
of  the  twelve  ligns  of  the  aodiack  ;  ^  IttUK 
ipttblilhed  by  the  pope;  a  blunder. 

BuLLB^ATiHQ,  bAl'bJt-t^ng:.  t 

The  fport  of  baiting  duUs  with  a<^ 

SuLL-BEGGAR,  DArbeg-An 

Something  terrible. 

Bull-dog,  bAl'dfiff*  f. 

A  dog  of  a  particularloma,  vfS&^kable  te 
his  courage. 

Bull-head,  bAUhtd.  f. 

A  ftupid fellow ;  the  name  of  •  fi|b* 
fiULL-W£Bi>|  )>Al'wiid.  f. 
Knapweed. 

Bull-wort,  1>Al^wArt.  t 

Bilhops->wefd. 
BULLACE,  bfll'Bsf  r. 

A  wild  four  plum. 
BULLRT,  bAl'lit.  t 

A  round  ball  of  metal.. 

Bullion,  bAI'yAiu-  L 

Gold  or  ftkerin  the  lump  nnnmrnght. 

BuLLiTioN,  bAUlfli'Ao.  f.  (1.77)* 

The  ad  or  ftate  of  boiling. 

Bullock,  bAl'IAk.  L 

A  young  bull. 

Bully,  bAl'lt.  f- 

A  noify,  bluAering,  qnandiling  CeUow^    ; 

Bulrush,  bAl'rAl^  f. 

A  large  rufli.  • 

Bulwark,  bAl'wArk.  f, 

A  fortification,  a  citadel  (  |l  (fcv^t^^ 

Bum,  bAm.  [. 

The  part  on  which  we  fiti  ^  ia  nfcd,  in  com* 
politaon.  Tor  any  thkigwitan  ^  loW|  M  >»>*>* 
bailiff. 

BuMBAILIFF,.bAin-:bVlV*  f«  t^ 

A  bailiff  of  the  meao^  kind,  ono  thatii 
employed  in  arrefta. 

BuMBARD,  bAm'blnL  f. 

Bombard. 

Bu  MB  AST,  hAm-blft  -  •  L 

Bombftft. 
Bump,  bA^yp.  f.  t 

A  Iwelling,  a  BfarntKwaff^    /  ^ 
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ITo  Bmf  r,  UWap.  v.  a*.r-See  Bomb. 

To  aukt  a  load  oiufa. 

^BvMPERy  bAm'pflr.  f/ 

A  cup  fUled. 

^DMPiciNf  bfimp'k!n.  f. 

Ajq  auXward  hinvy  ruftick. 

BuMPKiNLYy  bdiQp'kln-li.  a. 

Umviog  the  naaner  or  appearioice  of  a  clown. 

BuNCHy  bAnih.  f. 

A  hard  lump,,  a  knoh ;  a  cluftcr ;  i  number 
pf  chingfl  tied  together ;   my  thing  bound 
into  a  knot. 
^VNCHBACKBD,  bdnfli'M^t.  a« 
Having  bi^nchei  on  the  back. 

SyNCHYy  bin'fliA.  a. 

Growing  ipco  bunchft. 

BuKBLE,  bfin'dl.  r. 

'•*  A  nnmbcv'^f  ibingt  bound  together  {  My 

thing  rolled  up  cylindrically. 

To  Bundle,  b&n'dl.  v.  a* 

To  tie  iA«  bundle. 

Bung,  b&ng.  f. 

AAdpplefoT  a  barrel. 

To  BuNOy  b&ag.  v.  a. 

To  (top  up. 

BuNGHOLS,  bdng^hftle.  £ 

The  bole  at  yrbich  uic  barrel  is  fillfld. 

To  Bungle,  Wpg'gl.  v.  4^.(405). 

To  perform  cl|imfily. 

To  BuHGLEy  bAng'd.  v.  a. 

To  botch,  to  manage  cmmlily. 

Bungle,  bohg'gl.  L 

A  botch,  ^n  ^w^w8rdne|i« 

Bungler,  bdng'glfir.  f» 

A  bad  workman. 

BuNGLiNCLY,  bdng^gili^i.  ad. 
G)ua)fily»  awkwardly. 

A  kind  of  fweet  brtad. 

Bunt,  b4nt.  A 

An  increafing  cavity. 

3uNTEE,  bdn'tdf.  r. 

Any  low  vulgar  w^mi^ik. 

Buntihq,  bAn'tlng.  f. 

The  name  of  a  bird. 

Buoy,  biAA.  f.  (346)- 

A  piece  of  cork  or  wood  AM»ting»  tic4  *b  % 
weight. 

To  Buoy,  bfiAi.  ▼.  a. 

To  kcc]^  afloat. 

Buoyancy,  bidi&'2n-si*  f« 

The  quality  of  floating. 

Buoyant,  b4d4'3nt.  a» 

Which  will  not  fink. 

Bur,  bAr.  {. 

A  rough  head  of  a  plant. 

Burbot,  bir'bAl.  f. 

A  fifii  fnU  of  pricklct. 

Burdblais,  b&r-4A-U^  C 

A  Ibrt  of  grape. 

Burden,  Ur'4n.  f.  (i03}- 

A  load ;  fomethine  gficvoifs ;  |k  bistb  i  t^ 
^fdk  ^Pf¥^  >n  »  Tong. 

To  Burden,  bAr'dn.  v.  a. 

To  load*  to  incumber. 

BuRDENERy  bAr'dn-Ar.  L 

A  loader,  an  oppreflbur. 

Bi)RDENOU8,  bdr'dn-ds.  a. 

fiijrrons,  oppvcffire ;  ufdeb. 

Burdensome,  bAr'dn-sfim.  a» 

Gricvotti,  tronblcibipe. 

BuRDEMsoMBNESEybAr'dn^sAm-iiia. 

t  Wcifht,  nacafincfa. 

Burdock^  b4r'd(k.  f.  . 


See  Dock. 

Bureau,  b4-r^'.  f. 

A  cheft  of  drawers. 

BuRC,  bfirg,  f. 

See  Burrow. 

Burgage,  bir'gidje.  f.  (9PJ. 

A  tenure  proper  to  cities  and  towns. 

Burgamot,  bfti'-gl.in^tt'.  f. 

A  fpccies  of  pear. 

Burganet,  or  Burgqnet,  hix'gi- 
nit.  f. 

A  kind  of  helmet. 

Burgess,  bfir'j&s.  f. 

A  citiseo,  a  freeman  of  t  city;  »  repseCea* 
tative  of  a  town  corporate. 

BuKGH,  biig.  r. 

A  corporate  town  or  burrow. 

BuRGHjjt*  bflx'gdr.  n 

One  who  has  a  right  to  certnia  priviiq^  in 
this  or  that  placo. 

BuRGHERSHip,  bflr'jgdr-ihlp.  f. 

The  privilege  of  a  burgher. 

BuROJUARY,  bir'gUUri.  f. 

Robbing  a  houfe  by  night,  or  breaking  ia 
with  iptent  to  rob. 

Burgomaster,  b&r^gd-mSf-tAr.  f. 

One  employed  tn  the  government  of  a  city. 

Burial,  b4r'r4-il.  f.  (178J. 

The  aft  qf  bttrying,  Xepulturc,  inteniicat ; 
the  aft  of  placing  any  thing  u|i^«r  Ctith ;  the 
church  fcrvice  for  funerali. 
BuRiBR,  b^'ri-flr.  f. 
He  that  bnriea. 

BuRiNB,  b&Mn.  r. 

A  graving  tool. 
A  (brt  of  grape. 

To  Burl,  bOrl.  v.  a. 

To  dre(s  cloth  as  fullers  do. 

BuRLESOj/E,  hikr-lkik'.  a. 

Jocuiir,  tending  to  raiCe  laug||ter« 

BuRLESouE,  bAr-l£fk^  T. 

Ludicroqs  langqagt. 

To  BuRLESQj^E,  ^{ir-ilik^  v.  su 

To  turn  \o  ridicule. 

Burliness,  bif'U-^nb.  C 

Bulk»  blufter. 

Burly,  bfir'Lft.  a* 

Great  of  ftature. 

To  Burn,  bfim.  v.  a« 

To  confume  with  fire ;  to  wonad  iinth  fire. 

To  Burn,  birn.  v.  n. 

To  be  on  fire ;  to  be  inflamed  with  paflion ; 
to  aft  as  fire. 

Burn,  bArn.  f. 

A  hurt  caufed  by  fire. 

Burner,  bAr'nAr.  f. 

A  petfoa  that  burns  any  thing. 

Burnet,  bAr' nit.  f. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

Burning,  bAr'mng.  f. 

State  of  inflammation. 

Burning-glass,  bAr'nlng-glfts.  C 

A  glafis  which  coUeftt  the  raya  of  the  fua 
into  a  narrow  compa(s,  and  fo  mcreafca  their 
force. 

To  Burnish,  bAr'nlfli.  y.  a. 

Topolifli. 

To  Burnish,  bAr'nlfh.  y.  iu 

To  grow  bright  or  gloflV. 

Burnisher,  bAr'nlm-Ar.  C 

The  perfdA  that  burnifliea  mr  polilhea ;  the 
tool  with  which  bookbindeiis  give  a  glois  to! 
the  leaves  of  bookS|  it  is  vommooly  a  dog's! 
tooth  (ct  in  a  (tick. 


Burnt,  bAmt. 

Patt.  pair,  of  Biun« 

Burr,  bAr.  f. 

Thclahe  oni^  of  di^ 
Burrel,  bAr'ril..n 

A  fort  of  pear. 

Burrow,  bAr'rA.  f. 

A  corporate  towH)  that  is  not  a  city,  but 
fuch  as  fends  burgeflcs  to  the  parliament ;  % 
place  fenced  or  fortified ;  the  hoU«  made  iil 
the  ground  by  coaxes. 

To  Burrow,  bor'rA.  v.  n* 

To  min*,  as  copies  or  rabbili. 

Bursar,  bAr'sAr.  f. 

The  treasurer  of  a  college. 

BuRSE,  bArfe.  f. 

An  exchange  wliere  merchanti  mect« 

To  Burst,  bArft.  v.  lu 

To  break,  or  flv  open ;  to  fly  afunder ;  to 
break  away,  to  ipring ;  to  come  fuddcoly ; 
to  begin  an  aftion  violciitly. 

To  Burst,  bArft.  v.  a. 

To  break  fuddenly,  to  make  a  c[uick  and 
violent  difruption. 

Burst,  bArft.  f. 

A  fudden  diCruption. 

Burst,  bArft.  1  ^^  .   ^ 

Bursten,  bAr'ftn.    /  P*"*  *• 

Oifeafed  with  a  hernia  or  ru^iire* 

Burstnbss,  bArft'nAs.  f. 

A  rupture. 

Bt/RSTWORT,  bArftVftrt.  n 

An  herb  good  againfl  f  upturjCl. 
BURT,  bArt.  f. 
A  fiat  fi(h  of  the  turbot  .kii}{l« 

Burthen,  bAr'THp.  [. 

See  BuapaM. 

To  Bury,  bir'rft.  v.  ^.  (178J* 

To  inter,  to  put  into  a  graye  s  to  inter  wiljk 
rjtes  and  ceremonies ;  to  cOQcet!,  to  hide. 
Bush,  bAfh/f.  [171), 

A  thick  rhiub ;  1  baugh  af  a  tree  iViccd  up  iT 
a  door«  to  £h€w  that  liif aor^  arc  fold  there. 

Bushel,  bAfh'iLf.  (17;^}. 

A  mcafuT^  contaioing  eight  i^alJoAl^tJUike. 

BUSHIKES!^,  bA(1i/^-n^s<  £«  ^  ^# 
The  quality  of  bciag^  buihy*  '.  ^ 

fltisHMBNTf  bAfti'm^nu  f. 

AlMcket. 

Bushy,  bAfli'^.t. 

Thick,  full  of  fmaN  braachei;  full  of  bnflict. 

BusiLEsSf  blz'zi-Us.  r;  (178). 

At  ieifure. 
BusiLYy  bts'zi-l£.  ^d. 

With  hurry,  a^ively. 

Business,  biz'nis.  f.  . 

Employmaat^  murtiplicitv  of  affairs  ;  an 
»  affair;  the  fubje^  of  acEiou ;  furious  en- 
gagement ;  risht  of  adion ;  a  matter  of 
oueftion  ;  To  qo  oneU  bu(inefsi  to  kill,  dfi* 
ftroy,  or  ruin  him. 

Busk,  bA(k.  f.  .  : 

A  piece  of  Red  or  whalebone,  worn  b^ 
women  to  ftrengthen  their  ftays. 

Buskin,  bAs'kln.  f. 

A  kind  of  half  boot,  a  (hoe  which  comes  Up 
the  midleg ;  a  kind  of  high  flioe  worn  by 
the  ancient  a^ors  of  tragedy. 

BusKiNED,  bAs'kind.  a. 

Drcffcd  in  bufliins.  . 

BusKY,  bAs'ki.  a. 

Woody. 

Buss,  bAs.  r. 

A  kifs,  a  falttte  with  lips ;  a  boat  for  filhing. 

To 


feUT 


BUZ 


8TW 


Pr  (54^* —Fitc,  fir,  flu,  fit ;— mi,  mit ;— pine,  pin ;  — 


beir  fiefli; 


To  Buss,  bfis^  V.  a. 

To  kiiii.    A  low  word* 

Bust,  bAft.  f. 

A  iUtoc  reprefcntiBg  a  man  to  hit  breaft 

Bustard,  b&s'ttol.  f. 

A  wild  turkey. 

To  Bustlb,  bfts'tl.  V.  n.  {472)« 

* '  To  be  bufy,  to  ftir. 

Bustle,  ofis'tl.  f. 

A  tumult,  a  hurrv. 

Bustler,  bds'ldr.  f* 

An  adivc  ftirring  man.  > 

BusY^biz'zi.  a.  (178). 

Employed  with  carDcftneU  i  buftHag,  a&ive, 
meadling. 

To  Busy,  biz'zi.  v.  a. 

To  employ,  to  engage. 

BusYBcvDY,  bTz'z4-bud-d4.  f. 
A  vain,  meddling,  fantaftical  pcrfon* 

But,  bflt  conjunct* 

Except  ;  yet,  neverthclers ;  the  particle 
which  introduces  the  minor  of  a  fyllogilhi, 
now  ;  only,  nothing  more  than ;  tlian ;  not 
other  wife  than ;  by  no  other  nveant  than ;  if 
it  were  not  for  thii ;  however,  howbcit ; 
otherwife  than  ;  even,  not  longer  aso  than; 
jret  it  may  be  obj^6led ;  but  for,  had  not  this 
Deem ' 

But.enj>,  bfit'ind.  f. 

The  blunt  end  of  any  thing. 

Butcher,  bfit'dhdr.  i.  (173) 

One  that  kills  animals  to  fell  tbe 
one  that  fa  delighted  with  blood. 

To  Butcher,  bfit'rihflr.  v,  a* 

To  kill,  to  murder. 

BuTCHERLkMEss>bAt't(b5r-Ii-nils.L 

A  butcherly  manner. 

Butcherly,  bflt'tibfir-Ii.  a. 

.  filoody,  barbarous. 

BuTCHERY„bfii't(hdr-ri.  f. 

The  uade  of  a  butcher;  murder,  ctuetty; 
the  place  where  blood  is  (hedL 

Butler,  bflt'Mr.  f. 

A  fcrvant  employed  in  fumifliing  the  table.. 

Butment,  Ddt'mlnt.  f. 

That  part  of  the  arch  whibh  joins  it  to  ihe 
upright  pitr. 

Butt,  bflt.  f. 

The  place  on  wbkh  the  mark  to  be  (boC  at 
n  placed  ;  the  point  at  which  the  endeavour 
u  dirc&ed ;  •  map  upon  whonr  the  company 
Vreikthetrjeib^ 
JBUTT,  bfit,  L 

A  -vcflcl,  a  barrel  containing  one  hundred 
•and  twenty-fix  ^lona  of  winc^ 

To  Butt,  bftt.  v.  a. 

To  (Irike  with-4h«  head. 

Butter,  bftt'tflr,  f. 

An  unftuous  fubfUncc  madeby  agkattnffthe 
cream  of  milk,  till  the  oil  i«paratea  from 
the  whey. 

Tt  o  Butter,  bflt'tir,  v*  a. 

To  fmear,  or  oil  with  butter ;  to  incretfe  ihe 
Rakea  every  throw. 

BuTTERBUMP>.bdt'tir*bdmp.  t 


A  fowl,  the  bittoum. 

Butterbur,  bftt'tftr-bflr.  f. 

A  plant. 

Butterplower,  bat'tflr-flAA'ir.  f. 

A  yellow  flower  of  May. 

Butterfly,  b4t'tdr-fll.  f. 

A  beintiful  infed. 

Butteris,  bftt't&r-rls.  f. 

An  inftrument  of  fteel  ufed  in  paring  the 
foot  of  a  horfe. 

Buttermilk,  bflt'tflr-mllk.  f. 

The  whey  that  is  feparated  from  the  cream 
when  butter  is  made. 

Butterprint,  bfit'tir-print.  f, 

A  piece  of  carved  i^ood,  u(ied  to  mark  butter. 

BuTTERTOOTH,  bfit'tdr-t6A/A.  f. 

The  great  broad  foretooth. 

BuTTERwoM  AN)  bdt'tAr-wAm-An.  L 

A  woman  that  fells  butter. 

BuTTERWORT,  bdt'tfir-wirt.  f, 

A  plant,  fanide. 

Buttery,  bAt'tSr-rA.  a. 

Having  the  appearance  or  qualities  ofbutter. 

Buttery,  bOt'tir-r4.  f. 

The  room  where  provifions  are  laid  upw 

Buttock,  bftt'tik.  f. 

The  rump,,  the  part  near  the  taiK 

Button,  bdt'tn,  f. 

Any  knob  or  ball ;  the  bud  of  a  plant. 

To  BuTTbN^bAt'tn.  v.  a. 

To  drefs,  to  cloatb ;  to  fallen  with  buttons. 

Buttonhole,  bflt'tn-hAle.  f. 

The  loop  in  which  the  button  of  the  cloaths 
is  caught. 

Buttress,  bdt'tris.  f. 

A  prop,  a  wallliuilt  to  fuppoit  anothei ;  a 
i>rop,  a  fupport. 

To  Buttress,  bAt'trk.  v.  a. 

To  prop. 

Bux.om,  b2fk's5m.  a. 

Obedient,  obf^quiout;   gay,  lively,  briflL; 
wanton,  jolly. 

BuxoMLY,  bflk'sAm-li.  ad. 

Wantonly,  amorouffy. 

BuxoMNESs,  bAk'sAoi-nis.  f. 

Wantonneia^  amoroufn«fK 

To  Buy,  bl.  v.  a. 

To  purchafe,  to  acquiit  by  paying,  a  pnce; 
to  manage  by  nM>ney. 

To  Buy,  bl.  v.  n. 

To  treat  about  a  purchafe.. 

Buyer,  bl'ftr.  f. 

He  that  buya,  a  purchafer.^ 

To  Buzz,  bdz.  V.  n. 

To  hum,  to  make  a  noife  like  bee»<;  to 
whifper,.  to  prate. 

Buzzard,  bAz^zfird.  f. 

A  deccneiate  or  mean  fpcdeaof  hftwk;  a 
blocknead,  a  dunce. 

Buzzer,  bAz'zAx*  C 

A  fecret  whifperer. 

B'^'  {  w.  }  P«P- 

It  notes,  the  agent ;.  U  note*  the  inftiumcnt  1 1 


it  notes  the  eanic;  it  ootei  ibf  «eaot  %f 

which  any  thing  is  performed;  at,- or  ia^ 
noting  place ;  i(  notes  the  fiim  of  the  dif^ 
ference  oetwecn  two  things  compared ;  not 
later  than,  noting  time  ;  befide,  uoiiog  paC 
fage ;  near  to,  in  prefence,  noting  proxin^ity; 
before  Him/elf,  it  notes,  the  abfcnce  of  all 
others ;  it  is  the  folemn  forro  of  fwearing^ 
at  hand;  it  n  ufed  in  fonns  of  obteftingi. 
by  proxy  of ;  noting  fubftitution. 

fi^  The  general  found  of  this  word  is  like ' 
the  verb  to  hty ;  but  we  not  unfrequentlj 
hear  it  pronounced  like  the  verb  to  he.  This 
latter  found,  however,  is  only  tolerable  is 
colloquial  pronunciation,  and  then  only 
when  ufed  as  a  prepofition ;  as  when  we 
fay.  Do  yon  travel  iiy *iand  or  ijrwatcr  ?  But 
in  reading  thefe  lines  of  Pope  : 

<*  B^  land,  Fy  water,  they  renew  the  charge ; 

"  They  ftop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the 
"  barge/* 
Here  we  ought  to  give  the  word  hj  the  Ibu&A 
of  the  verb  to  ispr. 

By,  bi.  ad. 

Near,  at  a  fmall  diRances  befide,  pal&ogt- 
in  prefence. 

By  and  by,  bl^tnd-bl'.  ad. 

In  a  (hort  time. 

By,  bi.  f. 

Something  not  the  direCb  and  immediatt^ 
objed  of  regard,  as  by  the  by. 

By-concernment,,.  .bl'k&n-s4m'- 
mint.  f. 

An  affair  which  is  not  the  main  bufinefi. 

By-end,  bi'ind'.  f. 

Private  intefeft,  fecret  advantage. 

By-gon£,  bl'gftn'..  a. 

Paft. 
BY^LAW^bl'liw'.  f. 

By-laws  are  orders  made  for  the  good  ot 
thofe  that  make  th^m,  farther  than  £e  puU 
lick  law  binds. 

By-name,  hVxAme'.  {. 

A  nickname. 

By-path,  bi'pJ/A'.  f. 

A  private  or  obicure  path. 

By-respect,  bl'rc-fpikt',  f. 

Private  end  or  view. 

By-room,  bl'rAAm'.  f. 

A  private  room  within. 

By-speech,  bl'fp44t(h'.  f. 

An  incident^  or  caiiial  fpeech. 

By-stander,  bl'ftin'dAr'.  L 

A  looker-oo,.one  unconcerned. 

By-street,  bl'ftriAt'.  U 

An  obfcure  ilreet. 

By-view,  bl'vA'.  f. 

Private  ielf*interefted  purpofe. 

By-walk.,  bl'wiwk'.  f. 

Private  walk,  not  the  main  road*. 

By-way,  bl'wi\f. 

A  private  and  obfcure  way. 

By-west,  bi-wAft'.  a. 

Weftward,  to  the  weft  of. 

By- WORD,  blVArd'.  f. 
A  (eying,  a  pro?erb  \  4  term  of  ftproidi. 


i 


Cat^ 


c. 


CAC 


CAJ 


CAL 


— »&,  mdve,  ndr,  n6t ;  —  t6be,  tflb,  Mil ; — iil ;  -^p^And ;  —  ib'm,  this. 


CAB,  klb.  f. 
A  Hebrew  meafare«  coouining  aboat 
three  pints  Englifli. 

ICabal,  ki-bll'.  r. 

The  fecret  fcienoe  of  the  Hebrew  rabbins  ;  a 
body  of  men  united  in  fome  doic  defign  ; 
'intncue. 

To  Cabal,  ki-hiA'.  v.  n. 

To  form  clofe  intrizucs. 

Cabalist,  kdb'I.lift.  f. 

One  dulled  in  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews. 

"Caballistical,  kib-i-lls'ti-kill 
Caballistick,  klb4>11s'tik.       J 

a.   Something  that  has  an  occnlc  meaning. 

XJaballer,  ki-bll'ifir.  f. 

'He  that  engages  in  ciofe  defigns,  an  in* 
triguer. 

Cabbaoe,  kib'bldje.  f.  (90). 

A  plant. 

TTo  Cabbage,  kib'btdje.  v.  a. 

To  ftcaJ  in  cutting  clothes. 

"Cabbage-tree,  k2b'b!dje-tri&.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  palm-tree. 

-Cabbage-worm,  kib'bldje-wAnn. 

•X   Aninfea. 

Cabin,  klb'bln.  f.  f^ 

A  fmaU  roo^n  ;  a  fmall  chamber  in  «  Ihipi 
a  cottage,  or  fmall  houfe. 

ToCABiN^kab'bin.  V.  n. 

Tb  live  in  a  cabin. 

To  Cabin,  kib'bln,  v^  a. 

To  confine  in  a  cabin. 

Cabined,  klb'bliuL  a. 

^Belonging  to  a  cabin. 

Cabinet,  kab'in-«t.  f. 

A  fet  of  boxes  or  drawers  for  cnriofities; 
any  place  in  which  things  of  value  are  bid- 
den ;  a  private  room  in  which  confultations 
are  held . 

Cabinet -couNCiL,     klbin4u 
kidn'sfl.  r. 

A  council  held  in  a  private  manner. 

Cabinet-maker,    klbin-it-m&'* 
kfir.  f. 

One  that  makes  fmall  nice  work  in  wood. 

Cable,  ki'bl  f. 


The  ereat  rope  of  a  Jhip  to  which  the  anchor 
is  faftencd. 

Cachectical,  k4-kik'tA-kiL  \ 
Cachectick,  k4-k^k'tik.        /  *• 

Having  an  ill  habit  of  body. 

Cachexy,  kIk'kik-sS.  f. 

Such  a  diltempcraiure  of  the  humours  as 
hinders  nutrition,  and  weakens  the  vital  and 
animal  funftions. 

CACBiNNATiON,  kslk-klxi-ni' (b&n. 

t    A  loud  lattffhtcr. 

Cackerel,  kik'Ir-il.  f. 

A-iifli. 
To  Cackle,  kik'kl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  make  a  noife  as  a  goofe ;  fomctimes  it  is 
sifcd  for  the  noi^  of  a  hen;  to  Jaugh,  to 
giggle. 

Cackle,  kdk'kl.  f. 

The  voice  of  a  soofe  or  fowl. 

Cacklsr,  k&'ldr.  C     ' 


cr. 

} 


y 

cline;  i 


A  fowl  that  cackles ;  a  teltale,  a  tatler. 

Cacochymical,     kik-kA- 

kim'&.kil. 
Cacochymick,     kIk-kA-       ^ 

klm'ik. 

Having  the  humours  corrupted. 

Cacochymy,  kik'kA-kim-mi.  f. 

A  depravation  of  the  humours  from  a  found 
ftatc. 

Cacophony,  ki-k4f  i-ni.  f,  (5i8)« 

A  bad  found  of  words. 

To  Cacuminate,  ki-kA'mi-nitc. 

v.  a.    To  make  (harp  or  pvramidal. 

Cadaverus,  kA-div^e-rA$.  a. 

Having  the  appearance  of  a  dead  carcafs. 

Caddis,  kadMis.  (^. 

A  kind  of  tape  or  I'MflBK  ^  l^od  of  warm 
or  grab.  \^' 

Cade,  kade.  a,       -^ 

Tame,  foft,  as  a  cade  lamb. 

Cade,  kide.  f. 

A  barrel. 

Cadence,  k^'dinfe. 
Cadency,  kli'den-si 

Fall,  ftate  of  finking,  decline ;  the  fall  -of 
the  voice  4  the  flow  of  verfes,  or  periocU ; 
the  tone  or  found, 

Cadent,  ki'dent.  a. 

Falling  down. 

Cadet,  kd-dit'.  f. 

The  younger  brother;    the  youngefl  bro-j 
ther;  a^roTuntcer  in  the  army,  who  ferves 
in  expedation  of  a  commiflion. 

Cadger,  kdd'j'Ar.  f. 

A  huckfter. 
if^  This  word  is  only  u fed  by  tht  vulgar  in 
London,  where  it  is  not  appued  to  any  par- 
ticular profeflion  or  employment,  but  nearly 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  curmudjjeon,  and  is 
corruptly  pronounced  as  if  wntttn  Codrer, 

Cadi,  kiMi.  f. 

A  magillrate  among  the  Turks. 

Cadillack,  ki-dil'Uk.  f. 

•A  (brt  of  pear. 

CiESURA,  s4-zA'ri.  f. 

A  figure  in  poeuy,  by  which  a  (hort  fyllable 
after  a  complete  foot  is  made  long  ;  a  paufe 
in  verfe.  . 

Caftan,  kif'tJn.  f.' 

A  Perfian  veil  or  garment. 

Cao,  kdg.  f. 

A  barrel  or  wooden  vclFel,  containing  four 
or  five  callous. 

Cage,  kije.  f. 

An  inclofure  of  twigs  or  wire,  in  which 
birds  are  kept ;  a  place  for  wild  bealU ;  a 
prifon  for  petty  malefa6lors. 

To  Cage,  kije.  v.  n. 

To  inclofe  in  a  cage. 

Caiman,  ki'man.  f. 

The  American  name  of  a  crocodile. 

To  Cajole,  kl-jilc'.  v.  a. 

To  flatter,  to  footh 

Cajoler,  ki-ji'lfir.  f. 

a  flatterer,  a  wheedter. 

Cajolmy,  ki-ji'ldr-ri,  f. 

Flattery. 


Caitiff,  ki'tif.  f. 

A  mean  villain,  a  deipicable  knave. 

Cake,  k&ke.  f. 

A  kind  of  delicate  bread ;  any  thing  of  % 
form  rather  flat  than  high. 

To  Cake,  kike.  v.  n* 

To  harden  as  dough  in  the  oven. 

Calabash,  kiri-blfh.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  a  large  gourd. 

Calabash  Tree,  kil^i-blfli-trii. 

f.  A  tree  of  which  the  ihells  sre  ufcd  by 
the  negroes  for  cups,  as  rffo  for  inftmrnenu 
of  muuck. 

Calamanco,  kll-4-mlnk'k6.  f. 

A  kind  of  woollen  itmfh  *>* 

Calamine,  kil^l-mlne.  f.  (149). 

A  kind  of  foflile  bituminous  earth,  which 
being  mixed  with  clipper,  changes  it  iat# 
brafs. 

Calamint,  kll'i-mlnt.  L 

The  name  of  a  planu 

Calamitous,  kit-Um'^-tAs.  a. 

Miferable,  involved  in  diftreCi|  unhappy, 
wretched. 

CalamitousnesSi    k&-Um'i-<&f« 
nis.  f.  ' 

Mifery,  diftrefs. 

Calamity,  ki-llm'i-ti.  f. 

Misfortune,  caufe  of  mifery. 

Calamus,  kil'i-mAs.  f. 

a  fort  of  reed  or  fweet-fcented  wood,  ouiu 
tinned  in  fcripture. 

Calash,  ki-Uih^  f. 

A  fmall  carriage  -of  plcaiure. 

Calceatrd,  k4i'(h4-i.t4d.  a.  (163) 

(450}.   Shod,  ^ed  with  flioes. 

Calcedonius,  kll-si-d&'ni-&s.  f. 

A  kind  of  precious  Aone. 

Calcination,  kil-si-ni'fliin.  f. 

Such  a  management  of  bodies  by  fire,' as  ren- 
ders them  reducible  ao  powder;  chymical 
^ulverizatiam. 

Calcinatory,  kll's4-ni-tir-i.  f,  ' 

A  veflcl  ufed  in  calcinEation. 

To  Calcine,  kil-sloe'.  v.  a. 

To  burn  in  the  fire  to  a  calx,  or  fubftance 
eafily  reduced  to  powder ;  to  burn  up. 

To  Calcine,  kSl-sIne'.  v.  n. 

To  become  a  calx  by  heat.  ' 

To  Calculate,  kJl'kA-litc.  v.  a. 

To  compute,  to  reckon ;  to  adjuft,  to  pro*    ^ 
•   jcft  for  any  cenai'n  end; 

Calculation,  kil-kA-li'ftifin.  f. 

a  pradice,'  or  manner  o*f  reckoning,  the  art 
of  narobering;  the  refult  of  arithmcttcai^ 
operation. 

Calculator,  k3rkd-Ii.t&r.f.(52i) 

a  computer. 

Calculatory,  kai'ki-li-tftr-4.  a. 

Belonging  to  calculation. 

Calcule,  kil'ki!kle.  f. 

Reckoning,  compute. 

Calculose,  k31-kA-l8fe'.\ 
Calculous,  kirkfi-lfis.  /  ** 

Stony,  gritty. 

Calculus,  kil'ki-lfls.  f. 

The.^lie  in.jtiie  bladdct;. 

CALDaoKr 


CAL  CAM 

1^  (54^)-*— Fiti, flk, fJU, flt ;-^ial, nilr;— pill* pfa;  — 


CAN 


Caldron,  kiwl'drftn.  f. 

A  pot,  a  boikr>  a  kettle. 

Calefaction,  kil'h-fik'ihhi.  C 

The  aa  of  heating  uy  tking;  ibc  ^U  of 
being  beatei. 

Calbfactive,  k4Ui-f4k't!v.  a. 

That  which  makes  any  thing  hot,  heating.. 

Calefactory,  k^-i-ltk'tfir-i.  a. 

That  which  hcatt. 

To  Calefv,  kll'i.fL  V.  m  (1*3). 

To  grow  hot,  to  be  heatedt 

CALfiitOAR,  IdU'ikwlftr.  r. 

A  resifter  of  the  yetf ,  in  which  Avmontftt, 
and  ftaud  timet,,  are  marked,  at  foAivalaoa 
holidays. 

To  CalehPer,  kit^inrd&f.  v.  a. 

To  drcfs  cloth. 

CAtBNDER,  kil'ln-ddr.  f. 

A  hot  prefst  a  prefii  in  which  clothiers 
fmoodi  their  cloth. 

Calendrer,  kil'in-drdr.  f. 

The  pc^fon  who  cateddett. 

Calends,  kil'indx.  f. 

The  flrft  day  of  every  nbnth  anong  the 
Romans. 

CALENTURE^,k41'4n.t(h6rc.  f.  (461) 
A  diftcmper  m  hot  climates,  wherein  they 
imagine  the  fe«  to  be  green  fietdk. 


CALi,  Uf.  f.  (401)  (78). 

ouDg4>f  ii  COW  ;  the  tnick, 


plwnp,  bul* 


The  young  4>f 
bou«pait6f  che,le«i 

Caliber,  kai'i-bftr.f. 

iVe  bort»  tiie'df  ametar  of  iliebKrrd  of  a  ^puk* 

CALicr,  kilis.  n 

A  cup,  a  chalice. 

CALico»ka'A-kA.  f. 

An  laduD  ttvfi  *k4«  of  cotton. 

Caiid,  kJl'ld.  a. 

Hot,  bornilig.        .       .'         . 

Calidity,  kUld'di-ti.  f. 

Heat. 

ciiiJ;.. } ''^'^'f- }  ^- 

A  title  affmliea  by  fh4f  (hcceffon  of  Ma- 
IJodiet  among  the  Ssratetfl; 
CALIOATION>kil.l*-grfllTO.  f. 
Dirknefs,  cloA4l&«eft. 

GitLiGiKOVB,  kiA^djt'i-nim^  a. 

Obfcnre,  dim. 

Caliojnovsnbss,   ki-ndjc'e-nof- 

Darknefii. 

Calivkr,  kif  t-vftr*  f. 

A  handgun,  a  haraacbofc,  an  old  wilket. 

To  Calk,  kilYvk.  v.  a. 

To  ftop  the  Icafta  of  a  Oiif, 

Calker,  ki^'kftr.  f* 

the  workman  that  ft»^  the  tcdu  aTa  (htp. 

To  Call,  kiwk  ▼.  a^  (ph 

Tb  name ;  td  faftofton  or  invkc ;  ta  cm- 
>jlk« ;  to  fnmnott  judicially ;  in  the  thcolo- 
sical  f^bfe,  to  infpire  with  ardours  of jpicty ; 
ti  inVoke,  tb  appeal  to ;  to  prodaun,  to 
^siblilh  I  to  make  a  (bott  tifit  f  to  excite,  t» 
|ARUv  tffttbn,  fobting^o  view*;  to  ftigittfei^ 
tine  \rith  fame  opprobrious  denotattfatioa  ^ 
To  erilbadt, to  revoke;  l^xfall  id,  la  m» 
fimc  money  at  intcfcfti  To  call  oter,  to 
read  aloud  a  layoff  a*sacKtoU  i  Todtt  oiit, 
to  challenge* 

CALX^kJ^yK  f. 


A  vdiladdfeft ;  wgnHitwa  i  dWittt  ^ocv 
tion;  fufemont  to  true  religion;  &m  im- 
yulfe;  authority,  «>m«aaii  i  dutt^nd,  a 
ctiiiii;  aninftnimftttto^  birds:  ciUiifi 


Atrull.        \       ^         ^ 

CALLiNGf  kimymfL*  u 

Tocation,  profeffiM,  tride;  pfopnr  Rntioa, 
or  employment ;  clafa  of  patboa  nttcd  by 
tfM  fimc'Ciiploymciii  or  pf^feffioa ;  div»c 
ToeatioAi  tsTitetioo  to  tRe  triic  reii|pioB* 
CALtWBR8.kll'tt^.f. 

Caliosity,  kll-Wt'si^*  f. 
A.iaiid  of  <^«^^giR|  without  poia. 

Calious,  iaI'Uis.  Ro 

Harttoicd,  iBicoRbteo     «       a      ^ 

Callousness^  kSI'IAf-nes.  u 

Indnratsoo  of  the  fibres  i  tniiRifibiUty* 

Callow.  kil'Io.  a* 

UdlcdgM,  mdt^di  ^i|itiag  feakhcrt. 

Callus,  ka'Ifis.  C. 

Ao  iodoratibfi  Of  the  fibres;  the  hard  fob* 
^nce  by  which  bro^Len  bones  are  uoifed. 

Calm,  kim.  a* 

Quiet,  ferene ;  nodiRurbed,  uonifflcdl 
CALM,kim.  f. 
Sf  remty«  ftillne^iip^iet,  Tepofe. 

To  Calm,  kim.  v.  a. 

To  ftill,  to  quiet ;  to  pacify,  to  ippeale. 

Calmer,  kim'&r.  f. 

The  perfoo  or  thing  which  haa  |be  power  of 
giving  quiet. 

Calmly,  kim'li.  ad. 

Without  Ronnf  ,  or  violence ;  without  pkT- 
fions,  quietly. 

CalmKEss,  kim'nis.  T. 

Tranquiinty,  (creoity  ;  nildoelsi  freedom 
from  paffion. 

Calomel^ IciKO-mM.  f. 

Mercury  fix  times  fublimed. 

Calorifick,  kH-A-rtfik.  a. 

lliat  which  has  the  quality  of  producing 
beat. 

Calotte,  kS-lftt'.  f. 

A  cap  or  coif. 

Caltrops,  kll'tr&ps.  f. 

An  inftrumem  made  with  three  fpiket,  fo 
that  which  way  ibever  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
one  of  them  points  upright ;  a  plant  men- 
tioned in  VivgU't  Georgick,  under  the  ttame 
of  Tribulus. 

To  Calvr,  kiv.  V.  n. 

To  bring  forth  a  calf,  fpoken  of  a  cow. 

To  Calumniate,  k&-iam'ni-ltte. 

V.  a.   Toflander.    ' 

Calumniation,  k24Am-M-a'{h&D 

L  A  maliciotta  and  falfe  reprefesCatton  of 
words  or  a£^iona. 

Calumniator,  k4.1dtft'n*-*.torof. 

(511).  A  forf^r  ol  sccufation,  a  Oandcrer. 

CALUMNiaus>k2'lfiin-iht-6s.  a. 

Slanderous^  Uiftif  reptOachfuK 

Calumny,  kll'&m*n£.  £• 

Slander,  falCc  chargfe. 

Calx,  kMcs.  A 

A^  thing  itnttliidAiiiaiiM*  to  po^tlby 
buroaag. 

t:ALYCLR,  kn'i^ki-  L  r4os)- 

A  fmall  bod  of  a  ptnit< 

Camaieu,  ki-m&'YM.  t. 

A  ftone  witb>Miidol  ^i(ttm  nd  tqiMtoaa* 
tiooa  of  hoiHilpe,  tefarft^by  iwatfit^ 

Camber,  kim'bAr.  f. 

A  picee  of  titfilNr  eat  arCip^Hlb. 

Cambrick^  kkne^rw*  f. 

A  Mod  olfint  ■■!•■■■  »»l**li*»V 

^CAMR^Jkkw^ 


n 


of  ftuB  originally  ndite  bf  a  i 


The  preterit  of  To  comer 
CAM8i,kSm'II.f. 

A  beaft  of  burden. 

Cambloparo,  ki-meriA-pird. 

An  animal  taller  tHh»  to  elephant,  but  oM 
fb  thick. 

Camelot> 

CamXet,     ^  ^ 

A  kind  of  ftuff  originally  nditdbf  a  mllb 
ture  of  filk  and  camels  hair ;  it  ia  now  ma4f 
with  #bol  anil  filk. 

Camera  Obscura^  klm'^c-ra-iaiM 
(kft'dL  r. 

Aa  cmekal  flwchioe  sSid  in  o  darfcentr 
cumber,  fo  that  the  light  comiog  only 
Chroogh  a  double  c6fiVex  glafiift  objects  fp-- 
pofite  are  repretented  inverted. 

Cameradb. — See  Comrade. 
Cambratbd,  k&m'is-k-tid,  a. 

Ai^efae4^ 

CAMBRATroN,  kitn-lt-x  (kin,  a. 

A  vaulting  or  archino. 

Camisado,  kinM-6&'d3.  f^ 

An  attack  mode  in  the  dark,  on  which  OCGI^ 
fion  they  put  dieir  mirts  otftward. 

Camisated,  kim'ft-si-t^  a% 

DreflTed  ^th  the  (hht  outward'. 

Camlet,  k!U&'lit.  f. 

SeeCAMELOT. 

CAMMocKyklm'mSk.  f. 

An  herb,  P^ty  whin,  or  reftharrow. 

C.Ai^Pf  kan^.f. 

The  order  of  tenu,  placed  by  anoici  wbcB 
they  keep  the  field.         .  -        . 

To  Camp,  kimp.  v.  n. 

To  lodge  in  tents. 

Campaign,  k^-pftnc'.  f.  (38$)* 

A  large*  open,  level  trad  oi  ground ;  the 
time  for  which  any  afmEkcepa  the  field. 

CAJdPANiPORM,  kAm^wi'ni-fftrm^ 

a7  A  term  ufed  of  flo^tfra,  whioh  f^hi  titie 
(hape  of  a  bell. 

Campanulatb^  kim-pin'o-Ute.  s^ 

Campaniform. 

Campestral,  kim-pls'trlU.  a* 

Growing  in  fieldt. 

CamphiRB,  kim'fir.  T.  (14^. 

A  kind  of  Tcfin  ^Mioc^  by  a  chyitfetl 
procefi  from  the  camphtte  tk^. 

CAMPHiRB-TRBBy  kSm'f  k-trM*  1. 

The  tree  from  which  camphire  iaenttafted- 

Camphoratr,  kim'fA-rlkte.  f.  (91)* 

IflBpregneted  with  camphire. 

Campion,  k$^'p£-oa.  f. 

A  plant. 

Can,  kin.  f. 

A  cop. 

To  Can,  kin.  y.  n^ 

To  be  able,  to  have  power ;  it  expreflct  the 
potential  mood,  aa  I  can  do  it. 

Canaillb,  ki-nUe\  f* 
^  The  loweft  people. 

Canal,  ki-nfl'.  f- 
Abefinof  watetinogafJein  oay  coorfcrtif 
water  made  by  art ;  a  pftflagt  thM^  whicb 
any  oftbcjoMbeaof  tNe  body  Row. 

Canal-coal.    This  word  is  €or- 
Tupted  into  k&i'nll-k^  f. 

a  im  kind  of  coal. 

Ganaliculhtbo,  Ub-I4lk'i*la* 
tH.  a. 

Made  like  a  pipe  or  gikt^r* 

Canary,  kJ-nk're.  f. 
Wine  ^roiidtt  from  tbc  Oatrlfct*  B«k. 

Canary** 


i^4N 


^V?AN 


CA? 


~n6^Uijiyf,  ^>i^;  nAtj— tibc,  tfib,  bftUi— 41f ;  — pAflnd?— /*m,  thIs. 


"Canary-bird,  lui-nVrj^'juitd,  f. 

^       An  exceUcnt  (ioffmg  bird.. 

Tp  Cancel,  iixi'Sjf.  y,  ?. 

To  crofs  a  writing ;  to  efface*  to  obliterate 
in  generil. 

Cancellated,  kia's$l-U-ji4.  ?• 

Crofs-barred. 

Cancellation, ^4n-<M-li'fh4n.  f. 

An  expunging  or  wiping  out  of  4n  inftru- 
ment.  .  •  .    i 

Cancer,  kAn'sdr.  f. 

A  crab^ ;'  t'he  fign  of  the  fummer  folftice  ; 
a  Tirulent  fwelling,  or  fore. 

To  Cancerat^e,  k^'s4r-rite,  v.  n. 

*  (91).  To  become  a  cancer.    '        ' 

Canceration,  kin-sdr-ri'flrin.  f. 

A  growing  cancerous. 

Cancerous,*  kin'^sAr-rAs.  a. 

Having  the  virulence  of  a  cancer. 

Cancerousness,  kin^s&t'M-nh. 

{.   The  ftateof  beine  cancerou«. 

^ANCRiNE,  kin'kria.  a.  (140^* 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  crab. 

Candent,  kinMint.  ^ 

Hot. 

Candicant,  k|n'44-klnt.  a, 

Growing  white. 

£andid,  kSn'did.  a. 

White ;  fair,  oj>CBt  ipgenHom. 

Candidate,  katn'aS-4itc.  C 

a  competitor,  one  that  (blicits  advance- 
laent. 

<^ANDiDLY,  klQ'did4i.  ad. 

•  Fsirly,  ingenuoufly. 

Candidne&s,  Jui>'d!d-ji&.  f. 

IngcnuoufncCs,  upennefs  of  temper. 

To  Candify,  jL^'d^-it.  y.  ^. 

Totnakcwbiu. 

Canoib,  k^'dk  r.  (405). 

A  light  made  of  wax  or  tallow,  furrounding 
a  wick  of  flax  or  cotton. 
CANDLEBEilRY-TRBE,    k&n'dl-b^r* 

tUrhL  f. 

Sweet- willow. 

^Cand^'eholdeii,  k^n'dl-hAld-dr.  f. 

He  that  hoMs  the  condle. 

iCANDLELiGHT,  kin'dl-Ute.  T.  , 

The  light  of  a  candle. 

Candlemas,  kin'dl-m&s*  f.  ($8). 

The  feaft  of  the  pori£ca|ion  of  the  Blefled 
Virginf,  which  was  formerly  celebrated  with 
many  lights  in  churchesr 

Candlestick,  kSn'dl-ftIk,  f. 

The  tnttruroent  that  holds  candid. 

Candlestuff,*  kln'dl-ftdf.  f. 

Greafe,  tallow.  " 

Candlewaster,  kJn'dl^wif-tflr.  f. 

Afp^ndthrift. 

tCANiiocK,  kSp'dok.  f. 

A  weed  that  gro\*s  in  rivcTS- 

Candour,  kin'diir.  L      ' 

Sweet  nels  of  temper,  purity  of 'mind,  inge* 
oooufneCs. 

To  Candy,  kiii'di.  V.  a. 

.  *  To  conTcrvp  with  ^fug^r  ;  to  form  into  oin- 

•  Relations. 

To  Candy,  kln'di.  v.  n. 

To  grow  coi^caled. 

jCa^e>  k^aoe.  f. 

A  kii.4  of  ftrong  reed;  the  plant  which 
yields  the  fugar  ;  a  lance ;  a  reecL 

To  Canb,  kinc,  V.  a. 

To  beat  with  a  cane  Or  ftick* 

CANicuLAiiyklai}k'A4|r^  ;u 

Belonging  to  the  oog-lUr/ 


Canine,  kj-nlne'.  a.-  ^ 

Having  the  properties  of  a  dog. 

Canister,  kin'lf-tfir,  f. 

A  fmaU  baiket  a  a  finall  wiScl  io  which  any 
thing  is  laid  up. 

Canker,  klnk'kfir.  f,  (409J. 

A  worm  that  preys  upon,  and  deftroys 
fruits ;  a  fly  that  preys  upon  fruits ;  any 
thing  that  corrupts  or  confumes  ;  an  eating 
or  corroding  humour ;  corrofion,  virulence  ; 
a  difeafe  in  trees. 

To  Canker,  kJnk'kflr.  V.  |i. 

To  grow  corrupt.  . 

To  Canker,  kJnk'kdr.  v.  a. 

To  corrupt,  to  corrode;  to  infc^  to  pollute. 
Cankerbit,  klhk'&r-btt.  part.  ad. 

Bitten  with  an  envenonscd  tooth. 

Cannabine,  kdn'ni-bine.  a*  (1^49). 

Hempen.       -     ^     -  , ' 

Cannibal,  k&n'ni-Jbil.  f. 

A  man>eater. 

Cannibally,  k^n'ni4>ll-U.  ad* 

In  the  mamier  of  a  cannibal. 

Cannipbrs,  kSm^nt'p&rf,.  A 

Callipers.  ,^f  ,^ 

Cannon,  kin'nAn.  f. 

^  A  gun  lai'ger  than  can  be  mtntged  by  the 
hand. 

Cannon-ball,  kln-ndn-bdwl'  1  r 
Cannon-shot,  kan-nfln-lhdt'./ 

t'he  balls  which  are  ihot  from  great  guns. 

To  Cannonade,  kan-nfln-nide'. 

V.  n.  To  *play  the  great  guns  ;  to  attack  or 
batter  with  cannon. 

Cannonier,  kJn-nin-nWr'.  f. 

The  engineer  that  manages  the  cannon. 

Cannot,  kin'n6t.  v.  n.  ol'Can  and 

Not.     To  be  unable. 

Canoa 

Cano] 

A  boat  made  by  cutting  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
into  a  hollow  veflel. 

Canon,  kIn'An.  f. 

A  rule,  a  law ;  law  made  by  ecclefiaftical 
councils  i  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  or 
the  great  rule;  a  dignitary  in  cathedral 
churches;  a  large  fort  of  orinting  letter. 

Canoness,  kln'dn-nes.  f. 

In  popifl)  coufitri^s,  women  living  after  the 
example  of  fecular  canons.       " 

Canonical,  ki-riAn'ii-kil.  a. 

According  to  the  canon ;  cdnllituting  the 
c^on  ;  regular,  ^te<L  flxed  by  ecclefuiiical 
laws;  rpiritual,  etfleuallical. 

Canonic  ALLY,  k4-n6n'4-kil-I4.  ad. 

In«  manner  agreeable  to  the  canon. 

Canonicalness,  k4-n6n'i.kil-nes, 

.  f.    The  qiiajitv  of  being  canonical. 

Canonist,  kln'nin-nirt.  f. 

a  profcflbr  of  t^e  canon  taW. 

Canon  izA'TioN,kin-nA-n4-zi'flifln 

f.    The  2&.  of  declaring  a  faint* 

To  Canonize, ,ki«'nd-nize.  v.  ?. 

To  declare'  anf  one  a  ftint.  ^ 

Canonry^  kin'dn-ri.'        T  ^ 
Canonship,  k4n'&n«(h1p.  /    ' 

An  ecdcfiaftical  Bcne^ce  ^n  ionic  cathedral 
<ir  collegiate  church.  •  . 

Canofibd,  k44'A-pMi*.  p.. 

Covered  with  a  canony. 

Canopy,  kin'A-pe.  f.  ; 

A  covering  fpr^ad  crvcr.  (be  hea^k  , 

To  Canopy,  kia^i^l.  V-  *•    '  . 

To  cover  with  aVanopy.    *        /  ^ 

Canorous,  k4-nA'rds.ia*tSi^)«  '  ' 
S 


10  DC  unaoic. 

-;  }  kiu-nii'  } 


Mufical,  tuneful.     -   > 

Cant,  kint.  f. 

A  corrupt  diale^  ufed  b^)>eggari  tn4  vag«* 
bonds  ;  a  form  of  fpcaking  peculiat  to  fdme 
certain  clafs  or  body  of^men;  a  whining 
pretendon  to  goodnefs;  barbarous  jargon; 
audion. 
03"  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  credited,  that  the  wri« 
ter  in  the  Spedator,  figned  T.  fhould  adopt  a 
'  derivation  of  this  word  from  one  Andrew 
C«*/,  a  Scotch  PreCbyterian  Minifter,  wheit 
this  Latin  Caihis,  fo  expreflive  of  the  (inging 
or  whining  t6nc  of  certain  preachers  U  (o 
obvious  an  etymology.  The  Cant  of  partU 
cular  profeflions  is  an  ea(y  derivation  from 
the  fame  origin,  as  it  means  the  fet  phrafei, 
the  routine  of  profefliooal  language,  refemb- 
ling  the  chime  of  a  fong.  ^(uai»tt  from 
which  fome  derive  this  word,  is  t  much  lela 
probable  etymology. 

To  Cant,  kint.  v.  n. 

.  To  talk  in  the  Jargon  of  particular  profef^i^ 
fidns ;  to  fpeak  with  a  particular  tone 

To  Cant,  kint.  v.  a. 

To  to(s  or  fling  away. 

CANTAtA,  kJn-ti'tJ.  f. 

A  fong. 

Cantation,  kin-t^'Aidn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  Tinging. 

Canter,  kJn'tir.  f. 

A  hypocrite; ;  a  (hort  eallop. 

CanthaJiides,  kan-/Mr'&-dAz.  H 

Spanifh  flies,  ufcd  to  raife  blifteri. 

Canthus,  kan'/AAs.  f. 

The  corner  of  the  eye. 

Canticle,  k3n't4-kl.  f. 

A  fong ;  the  fong  of  Solomon^ 

Cantle,  kin'tl.  f.  (405). 

A  piece  with  corners. 

Cantlet,  k^ni'lit.  C 

A  piece,  a  fragment. 

Canto,  kiirtA.  f. 

A  book  or  Ce£li6n  of  a  poem. 

Canton,  kin'tin.  f. 

•A  fmall  parcel  or  divilioo  of  land  ;  a  fnull 
community,  or  clan.  * 

To  Canton,  kin'tfln.  v.  a. 

To  divide  into  little  parts. 

To  Cantonize,  kin'tin-lzc.  y,  a. 

To  parcel  out  into  fmall  divilions« 

Canvass,  kinVds.  f. 

A  kind  of  cloth  woven  for  feveral  ufes  ;  fo« 
licitation  upon  an  ele^io^. 

To  Canvass,  kJn'yis.  v.  a. 

To  hft,  to  examine ;  to  debate,  to  contro* 
vert,  '     * 

To  Canvass^  kin'vis.  v.  n. 

To  folicit.  ^        ' 

Cany,  ki'nS.  i. 

Full  df  canes,  conA^ing'Of  can^s. 

Canzonet,  kin-zA-n^i'.  f. 

Aliulefong.    '  *^ 

Cap,  kJp.  f.    ' 

The  garment  th%t  covet  s  the  head  ;  the  cn« 
h^n  of  the  cardioalai^ ;  the  topmoft,  the 
higheil;  a  reverence  made  by  uncovering 
thehe^d. 

To  Cap,  kip.  V.  a. 

To  o»\'er  on  tbe  top ;  to  (batch  of  the  eap  | 
To  cap  >/€rfes,  tb  name  alternately  yerfc*  pe<« 
ginning  with  a  particular  leiicr* 

Cap-a-pe',  k3p-i-pA'.  a. 

From  h,e^, to  foot,  *r    %  ' 

Cap-paper,  kip'p4-pflr.  ft  ^ 

A  fort  of  coarfebiowfiilh  paper.  ,. 

Capability,  ki-pi-bil'i-t4.  f. 

Capacity. 

CAPABLE; 


CAP 


CAP 


CAR 


Capable,  k^'pS-bl.  a. 

Endued  with  powers  equal  to  any  particular 
thing;  idtelltgCDt,  able  to  undcrftand;  ca- 
pacious, able  to  receive ;  fufceptible ;  qua- 
lified for;  hollow. 

Capableness,  ki'pJ-bl-nis.  f. 

The  quality  or  (late  of  oeing  capable. 

Capacious,  ki-pi'Qifis.  a. 

•  wide,  large,  able  to  hold  much  ;  extcnfive, 

•  equal  to^great  defign. 

Capaciousness,  ki-pi'fhfif-nfc-  f. 

The  power  of  holding,  largenefs 
ToCAPACITATE,kl-pis'4-titC.V.a. 
To  enable,  to  qualify. 

Capacity,  k4-pas'4-ti.  f. 

The  power  of  cootaioiog ;  the  force  or 
power  of  the  mind ;  power,  ability ;  room, 
fpacc  ;  ftate,  condition,  charadcr. 

Caparison,  k4-p4r'i-sdn.  f. 

A  fort  of  cover  f«r  a  horfe. 

To  Caparison,  k4-pdr'4-sfin.  v.  a. 

To  drefi  m  captrifoos  i  to  drefi  pompoufly. 

Cape,  kipc.  f. 

Headland,  promontory;  the  neck-piece  of  a 
cloak  or  coat. 

Caper,  ki'pdr.  f, 

a  leap,  or  jump. 

Cajper,  ka'pir.  f. 

An  acid  pickle. 

Caper-bush,  ki'pir-bfifli.  f. 

This  plant  grows  in  the  South  of  France,  the 
buds  are  pickled  for  eating. 

To  Caper,  ki'pir.  v.  n. 

To  dance  frplickfomely;  to  (kip  for  merri- 
ment. 

Caperer^  ki'p4r-r4r.  f. 

a  dancer. 

Capias,  ki'pi-fls.  f.  (88).    • 

A  writ  of  execution. 

CapillacIeous,  kSp-pil-li'flids.  a. 

The  fame  with  cupillary. 

Capillaire,  kip-piUirc'.  f. 

Symp  of  maidenhair. 

Capillament,  ki-cirii-m?nt.  f. 

Small  threads  or  hairs  which  grow  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  ilowcr. 

Capillary,  klp-pil'13-ri.  a. 

Refembling  hairs,  Tmall,  minute. 

Capillation,  k3jp-pil-li'lhfih.  f. 

a  fmall  ramification  of  veffds. 

Capital,  klp'4-tlL  a. 

Relating  to  the  ncad ;  criminal  in  the  higbeft 
degree  ;  that  which  aifefts  life  ;  chief,  prin- 
cipal; applied  to  letters,  large,  fuch  as  are 
written  at  the  beginning  or  heads  of  books  ; 
Capital  Stock,  the  principal  or  or>gi&»l  ftock 
of  a  trading  company. 

Capital,  kip'4-tal.  f. 

The  upper  part  of  a  pillar  ;  the  chief  city  of 
a  nation. 

Capitally,  k3p'4-til-lt.  ad. 

In  a  capital  manner,  fo  as  to  zStA  life,  ^  ca- 
pitally convi^d. 

Capitation,  k3t>-4rti'(hin.  f. 

Nameration  by  brads. 

Capitular,  ki-plt'A-iar.  f. 

The  body  of  thr  ftatutea  of  a  chapter ;  a 
member  of  a  chapter. 

To  Capitulate,  ki-pit'fi-litc. 

V.  n.  To  draw  pp  any  thing  in  heads  or  ar- 
ticles t  to  yield  or  forrcnder  on  certain 
ftipulations. 

CAPiruLATiON,ki-p1t-A4i'{hon.  f. 

Stipulations,  terms,  conditions. 

Cawvi  Tree,  U-pt'vfc-tr44.  £. 

A  balfim  tree. 
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Capon,  kJt^pn.  f. 

A  caRrated  cock.  t 

Caponniere,  klp-p6n-niir^.  f. 

A  covered  lodgment,  encompaflcd  with  a 
Uttlc  parapet. 

Capot,  ki-pit'.  f. 

Is  when  one  party  wins  all  the  tricks  of 
cards  at  the  game  of  piquet. 

Caprice,  ki'prAAle.  f.  (ii2). 

Freak,  fancy,  whim. 

Capricious,  kl-prifh'As.  a. 

Whimfical,  fanciful. 

Capriciously,  k4-pr!fli'4f-lA.  ad. 

Whimfically. 

CAPRiciousNESs,k4-prllh'if-nis.  f. 

Humour,  whimficalnefs. 

Capricorn,  k3p'prA-k6rn.  f. 

One  of  the  ligns  of^thc  zodiack,  the  winter 
folftice. 

Capriole,  kIp-rA-Alc'.  f. 

Caprioles  are  leaps,  fuch  as  horfes  make  in 
one  and  the  fame  place,  witkoot  advancing 
forward. 

Capstan,  kip'ftin.  f. 

A  cylinder  with  levers  to  wind  op  ^y 
great  weight. 

Capsular,  klp'(hA-14r.  (452).  1    . 
Capsulary,  kip'lhi-Ut-i.     J   *' 

HoUow  like  a  cheft. 

Capsulate,  kip'fliA-lite. 
Capsulated,  kip'fliA-li-tid 

Inclofed,  or  in  a  box. 

Captain,  kJp'iin.  f.  (208J. 

A  chief  commander;  the  commander  of  a 
company  in  a  regiment ;  the  chief  com- 
mander of  a  (hip ;  Captain  General,  the  ge- 
neral or  commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 

Captainry,  kip'tin-rA.  f. 

The  power  over  a  certain  dillrid,  the  chief- 
tainmip. 

Captainship,  kdp'tin-fliip.  f. 

The  rank  or  poft  of  a  capuin ;  tne  condition 
or  poft  of  a  cnief  commander. 

Captation,  kJp-ta'flifln.  f. 

The  pradice  of  cauhiog  favour. 

Caption,  kJp'thdn.  L 

The  ^et  of  taking  any  perfon. 

Captious,  kip'fli&s.  a. 

Given  to  cavils,  eager  to  objeft ;  infidioui, 
enfnaring. 

Captiously,  klp'fliAf-li*  ad. 

With  an  inclination  to  obje£l. 

Captiousness,  kip'mAf-nAs.  f. 

Inclination  to  objed  i  oeevilbnefs. 

To  Captivate,  kap'ti-vite.  v.  a. 

To  take  prifoncr,  to  bring  into  bondage ;  t^ 
charm,  to  fubdue. 

Captivation,  kip-t4-vi'fhin.  f. 

The  ad  of  taking  one  captive. 

Captive,  kip'dv.  1.  (140J. 

~  One  taken  in  war ;  one  charmed  by  beauty. 

Captive,  kJp'tlv.  a- 

Made  pnfoner  in  war. 

Captivity,  klp-tiv'A-t4.  f. 

Subjedion  by  the.fat^  of  war,  bondage; 
ilavery,  fcfvitude. 

Captor,  kSp'tdr.  f. 

He  that  takes  a  prifoner,  or  a  prise. 

Capture,  klp'tfhAre.  f.  (461). 

The  aft  or  pra&ice  of  taking  any  thing ;  a 
prize. 

Capuchin,  k4p-A-fli44n'.  f. 

A  female  garment,  confiding  of  a  cloak  and 
hood,  made  in  imitation  of  the  diciii  of 
capuchin  monks. 


Car,  kir.  f. 

A  fmall  carriage  of  burden ;  chariot  of  war# 

Carabine,  or  Ca«bine,  k&r'blne.^ 

f.    A  fmall  fort  of  fire-arms. 

Carbiner,  ki^-b4-n44r^  f. 

A  ion  of  light  horfeman, 

Carrack,  kit'ik.  r. 

A  lar^e  (hip  of  burden,  gidleon. 

X    A  weight  of  four  grains  ;  a  manner  of  cx» 
prefling  the  finenefs  of  gold. 

Caravan,  kir'i-vJji.  f.  (shJ- 

A  troop  or  body  of  merchants  or  pilgrimi* 

Caravansary,  kir-4-vsb'sa-r4.  (. 

a  houfe  built  for  the  reception  of  travellcrie 

Caraway,  klr'l-wl^.  f. 

A  plant. 

Carbonado,  kir-bi-ni'd&.  f.  . 

Meat  cut  acroCii,  to  be  broiled* 

To  Car bonado,  kir-b&-iili^d&.  v.  a^ 

To  cut  or  hack. 

Carbuncle,  kir'bAnk-ki. T. 

A  jewel  (killing  in  the  dark ;  red  /pot  or 
pimple 

CARBUNCLRD,k&r^bAnk*-kld;  a. 

Set  with  carbuncles ;  (potted,  deformed 
with  pimpks. 

Carbunculaji,  kir-bdnk'kA-l&r.a* 

Red  like  a  carbuncle. 

Carbunculation,    klr-bink«k&-*^ 
li'fhfln.  f. 

The  blafting  of  young  buds  by  heat  or  coU»^ 
Carcanet,  kir'ki-nit.  f. 

a  chain  or  collar  of  jewels. 

Carcass,  kir'kis.  f. 

A  dead  body  of  an  animal ;  the  decayed 
parts  of  any  thing ;  the  main  parts,  vrithott 
completion  or  ornament  ;in  gunnery,  a  ^d. 
of  bomb. 

CARCELA.GE,,k2r's4-lidje.  f.  (90). 

Prifon  fees. 

Card,  kird.  f. 

A  paper  painud  witkfigures,  ufed  in  games; 
the  paper  on  which  the  feveral  points  of  the 
compAs  are  marked  under  the  mariner's 
nee<ae ;  the  inftrument  with  which  wool  is 
combed. 

To  Card,  kird.  v.  a. 

To  comb  w6ol. 

Cardamomom.  This  word  is  com- 
monly pronounced  klrMd-mdm.  f. 

A  medicinal  feed. 

Carder,  kirM&r.  f. 

One  that  cards  wool ;  one  that  plays  much 
at  cards. 

CardiaCal,  klr-dl'i-kal. 
Cardiack,  kir'dk'ik. 

Cordial,  having  the  <}uality  of  invigorating* 

Cardinal,  kirM4-nil.  a. 

Principal,  chief. 

Cardinal,  kir'd4-n$I.  C 

One  of  the  chief  governors  of  the  church* 

Cardinalate,  kJr'dA-ni.lite.l  i* 
CARDiNALSHiP,kir'd4-nll-fliipJ 

The  office  and  rank  of  a  Cardinal. 

Cardmatch,  kird'mitih.  f. 

A  match  made  by  dipping  a  piece  of  a  card 
in  melted  fulphur;  a  party  at  cards. 

Care,  kire.  f. 

Solicitude,  anxiety,  concern;   caution;  re- 

Srd,  charge,  heed  in  *rder  to  prtfcrvltion; 
9  object  of  ctre,  or  of  love. 
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To  Care,  kire.  v.  n. 

To  be  aoxioiM  or  folicitout ;  to  b?  inclinedy 
to  be  difpolied ;  to  be  affcdcd  with. 

Carec RAZED,  klire'krazd.  a. 

Broken  with  care  and  folicitudc. 

To  Careen,  k4-r4cn'.  v.  a.^ 

To  caulk,  t4  ftop  up  leaks. 

Career,  kJ-r4Ar'.  f. 

The  ground  on  which  a  race  it  run ;  a  courle, 
•  race ;  full  fpecd,  (wift  motidn  ;  coujfe  of 
adion. 

To  Career,  kJ-rt4r'.  v.  n. 

To  run  with  fwift  motion. 

Careful,  karc'fAl.  a. 

Anxious,  folicitous,  full  of  concert  ^  provi^ 
dent,  diligent,  cautious ;  watchful. 

Carefully,  kirc'ffiUi.  ad. 

In  a  manner  that  ftiews  care;  hcedfully, 
watchfully. 

Carefulness,  kirc'fiil-i>es.  L 

Vigilance,  caotioo. 

Carblesly,  klre'lif-li.  ad. 

NegUge«tly,  hccdleWy.  ^ 

Carelrsness,  karc'les-nes.  1. 

UecdlcfoeCi,  inattention. 

Carelsss,  kire'14s.  a. 

Without  care,  without  foUcitude,  unam- 
cemed,  negligonty  heedled,  unmindful; 
cheecful,«ndiilttrb«l  i  anmovcd  by,  uncao- 
cemed  at. 

To  Caress,  ki-ris'.  v.  a. 

To  €ndear,  to  fondle. 

Caress,  kJ-r4s'.  f. 

An  ad  <^  endearment. 

Caret,  ki'rit.  f.         ,      ,.     . 

A  note  which  fticws  where  fomething  inter- 
lined  ihould  be  read,  as  a. 

Cargo,  k&r'gA.  f. 

Theladingof  afliip. 

Caricature,  kir.ik4.t(hire'(46i) 

§3-  ThU  wonl»  thpugh  not  in  Johnfon,  I 
1iav€  not  Icniplcd  to  infert  from  its  frequent 
and  legitimate  u(age.  Bareiti  tells  us,  that 
the  literal  fenfe  of  this  word  is  certs  qua*- 
4ka  it  mumziont  cbe  fi  metU  neW  arcbtbufi  o 
4iUni,  which,  in  Englifli,  li^ifiet  the  charge 
of  a  gun  :  but  its  meuphoncal  fignificatjon, 
and  the  only  one  inwhich  the  Engliih  ufe  it, 
is,  ashetcUsus,  *f*f/f  ^ifcbe  M  ritraif  ndt^ 
($tc  is  cm  fenft  grgniemente  accrtfciuie  i  difetti, 
when  applied  to  paintings,  chiefly  portraits, 
that  heightening  of  fome  features  and  lower- 
ing  others,  which  we  call  in  Englifli  over- 
charging,  and  which  will  make  a  very  ugly 
piaure,  not  unlike  a  handfome  pcrfon^ 
whence  any  exaggerated  charafter,  which  is 
redandaftt  in  Ibme  of  its  parts,  and  dcfeaive 
in  others,  is  called  a  Caricature. 

Caries,  ki'rA-is.  f. 

Rottennefs. 

Carjosity,  ki-r4-As'4-t4.  f. 

Rottenneli. 

Carious,  ki'r4-4s.  a. 

Rotten. 

Cark,  kirk.  f. 

Care,  anxiety. 

To  Cark,  kJrk.  v.  n. 

To  be  careful,  to  be  anxious. 

Carle-,  kJrl.  f. 

A  rude,  brutal  man,.churl.        _ 

Carlinb  Thistle,  kir-lInc-zAIs'ir. 

f.   A  plant. 

Carlincs,  klr'lingx.  f. 

In  a^p,  timbers  lying  fore  aod  aft. 

Carman,  kir'min.  t 

A  mam  whole  employmeot  it  ia  to  drive  cars. 


Carmelite,  kar'm4-llte.  f.  (156). 

A  fort  of  pear ;  one  of  the  order  of  whit« 
friars.  a      A    »       r 

Carminative,  kir-min'a-tiv.  f. 

Carminativts  are  tuch  things  as  difpcl  wind 


and  piomotc  infcnliblc  pcrfpiration. 

Carminative,  k4r-min'a-tiv.  a. 

Belouging  to  carminatives. 

Carmine,  kdr-minc'.  f. 

A  powder  of  a  bright  red  or  crimlon  colour. 

Carnage,  kir'nidje.  f.  (ooj. 

Slaughter,  havock ;  heaps  of  flcfti. 

Carnal,  kir'nil.  a. 

Flelhly,  not  fpintual ;  luftful,  lecherous. 

Carnality,  kk-nil'4-t4.  f. 

xlcflily  lull;  groffncfs  of  mmd. 

Carnally,  kir'nil-li.  ad. 

According  to  the  flefti,  not  fpirituaUy. 

Carnalness,  kir'nil-n4s.  f. 

Carnality. 

Carnation,  klr-ni'(han.  f. 

1  he  name  of  the  natural  flcfti  colour. 

Carnelion,  kir-neie'yfin.  f. 
A  precious  ttouc,  more  commonly  written 
and  pronounced  CoittcUan. 

Carnsous,  k4r'n4-6*.  a. 

Flclhy. 

To  Carnipy,  kir'ni-fi.  v.  n. 

To  breed  flelh. 

Carnival,  kir'nA-val.  f. 

The  fealt  held  in  Roman  CathoUck  countnes 
before  Lent.  •    /    i      a 

Carnivorous,  kir-mv'vA-rfts.  a. 

Flcfti-eating.  -  .   ,   ,      .     r 

Carnosity,  kir-n6s's4-te.  Ir 

Flelhly  excrcCccncc. 

Carnous,  kir'nds.  a* 

Flcihy. 

Carob,  ki'r6b.  f. 

A  plant. 

Carol,  kir'rfil.  f.  ; 

A  fong  of  joy  and  exultation  j    t  long  of 
devotion. 

To  Carol,  kir'ril.  v.  n. 

To  fing,  to  warble. 

To  Carol,  kir'rftl.  y.  a. 

To  praife,  to  celebrate. 

Carotid,  ki-r4tid.  a.       ^     /    . 

Two  arteries  which  arife  out  of  the  mfccnd- 
ing  trunk  of  the  aoru. 

Carousal,  kst-rdA'zil.  f- 

A  feftival.  ^      _     ^ 

,  V.  !!• 


Carping,  klr^ping,  part.  a. 

Captious,  cenforious. 

Carpingly,  k4r'p!ng-l4.  ad. 

Captioufly,  ceiiforiouily. 

Carriage,  kir'rldje.  f.  (90}. 

The  ad  of  carrying  or  tranfporUng ;  vehi- 
cle ;  the  frame  upon  which  cannon  is  car* 
ried  ;  behaviour ;  condud  ;  management. 

Carrier,  kJr'r4-&r.  f. 

One  who  carries  fomethiog;  one  whofe 
trade  is  to  Carry  goods ;  a  meffenger ;  a  fpc* 
cies  of  pigeons. 

Carrion,  kJr'r4-flh.  f. 

The  carcafs  of  fomething  not  proper  for 
food ;  a  name  of  reproacli  for  a  worthleCi 
woman ;  any  fleih  fo  corrupted  as  not  to  be 
At  for  food. 

Carrion,  klr'f4-An.  a* 

Relating  to  carcaffes. 

Carrot,  kar'rfit.  f. 

Garden  root. 

Carrotinbss,  k3r'r4t-A-n4s.  f. 

Redncfs  of  haif. 

Carroty,  kir'fii-A.  a. 

Spoken  of  red  hair. 

To  Carry,  kir^r4.  v.  a. 

To  convey  from  a  place ;  to  bear,  to  have 
about  one ;  to  convey  by  force ;  to  effed 
any  thing ;  to  behave,  to  condufl ;  to  brtnr 
forward ;  to  imply,  to  import  t  to  fetch  and 
bring,  as  dogs ;  To  carrv  oflr,  to  kill ;  To 
carry  on,  to  promote,  lio  lielp  forward ,  To 
carry  through,  to  f  up  port  to  the  iiSu 

To  Carry,  k4r'ri.  v.  n. 

A  horfe  is  (aid  to  carry  well,  when  hia  aeck 
is  arched,  and  he  holds  his  head  high. 

Cart,  kirt.  f. 

A  wheel-carriage,  tifed  commonly  for  lug« 
gage;  the  vehicle  in  which  cnmiaala  are 
carried  to  executton. 

To  Cart,  kirt.  v.  a. 

To  expofe  in  a  cart. 

To  Cart,  kirt.  v.  n. 

To  ufe  carts  for  carriage. 

Cart-horse,  kirt'hArfc.  t 

A  coarfe  unwieldy  horfe. 

Cart-load,  kirt-l6de'.  f, 

A  quantity  of  any  thing  piled  on  a  cart ;  a 
quantity  (ufficieut  to  load  «  cart. 

Cartway,  kirt'wi.  f. 

A  way  through  which  i  carriage  maycoovt- 
niently  travcU 


To  Carouse,  ki-rA6z 

To  drink,  to  quaif. 

To  Carouse,  ki-roAz\  v*  a. 

To  drink.  ,»,    »       r 

Carouser,  ka-ro4'z(ir.  1. 

A  drinker,  a  toper. 

Carp,  kJrp.  1. 

A  pond  fiih. 

To  Carp,  kirp.  v.  n. 

To  cenfure,  to  cavil. 

Carpenter,  kir'pln-tflr.  f. 

An  artificer  in  wood. 

Carpentry,  kir'pin-trA.  T. 

The  trade  of  a  carpenter. 

Carper,  kir'pfir.  f. 

a  caviller^ 

Carpet,  kir'pit.  f. 

A  covering  of  varibu*  colours ;  ground  va- 
riegated with  flowers ;  to  be  on  the  carpet, 
is  to  be  the  fobje^  of  confidcratioa. 

To  Carpet,  kir'plt.  v.  a. 

To  fpread  with  carpets. 

Sa 


Carte  Blanche,  klrt-blJnfli'.  f. 

A  blank  paper,  a  paper  to  be  fille<l  up  with 
fuch  conditions  as  the  perfon  to  whom  it  i« 
fent  thinks  proper. 

Cartel,  kir-tel'.  f. 

A  writing  conuining  ilipulaiions. 

Carter,  kirt'Ar.  C 

The  man  who  drives  a  cart. 

Cartilage,  kir'tMdge.  (.  (go). 

A  froooth  and  folid  body,  fMterthan  a  bone, 
but  harder  than  a  ligament. 

Cartilagjineous,    kir-tS-U- 
jln'yis, 

CARTILAGINOUS,kir-tc-lidje'- 

i-nds. 

ConfiiUiig  of  cartilagei. 

Cartoon,  kir^tiin'.  f. 

A  painting  or  drawing  up<m  large  paper. 

Cartouch,  k4r*tA6t(h'.  f. 

A  ca(e  of  wood  tfiNie.  inches  think  at  the 
bottom,  holding  bdta.  It  is  fired  out  of  a 
hobit  or  Jinall  mot^.  , 

CAltTRAGE, 
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«lr.  (546). 

A  cafe  of  paper  or  parchment  filled  with 
gunpowder,  .ufed  for  the  greater  expedition 
in  charging  gunt. 

Cartrut,  kJrt'rflt.  f. 

The  track  made  bv  a  cart  wheel. 

Cartulary, kar'tfliA-li-ri.f.  (461} 

A  place  where  papers  «rc  kept. 

Cartwright,  kirt'rlte.  f. 

A  maker  of  carts. 

To  Carve,  kirv.  v.  a. 

To  cut  woody  or  iWne ;  to  cut  meat  at  the 
.    tabJe ;  to  engraTc;  to  cbufe  one's  own  part. 

To  Carve,  kirv^  v.  n. 

To  excrcife  the  trade  of  a  fculptor;  to  per- 
form at  table  the  office  of  uipplying  the 
company. 

Carver,  kJr'vflr.  f. 

A  fculptor  ;  he  that  cuts  up  the  meat  at  the 
table  ;  he  that  choofes  for  himfelf. 

Carving,  kSr'virig.  f. 

Sculpture,  hgures  carved, 

Caruncle,  kir'fink-kl.  f. 

A  fmall  protuberance  of  flefli. 

Cascade,  kif-kkie\  f. 

Acatara£l,.a  ^ater-fall. 

Case,  khk.  f. 

A  covering,  a  box,  a  flieatfa ;  the  outer  parjt 
of  flhoufc;*  a  building  unfumiihed. 

Case-knife,  kafe'nlfe.  f. 

A  large  kitchen  knife. . 

Case-shot,  kife'(h6t.  f. 

Bullets  inclofcd  in  a  cafe. 

Case^i  k^fe.  f. 

Condition  with  regard  to  outward  circum- 
ibncea ;  ftate  of  thingt ;  in  phylkk,  ftate  of 
the  body ;  condition  with  regard'  to  lean- ' 
nefs,  or  health  ;  contingence  i  queftion  re- 
lating to  particular  perfona  or  thinga;  ro^ 
prefentation  of  any  qucftion  or  ftate  of  the 
oody,  mind,  or  affairs ;  the  variation  of 
nouns;  In  cafe,  if  it  fhould  happen, 

To  Case,  kife.  v.  a^ 

To  put  in  a  cafe  or  cover ;  to  cover  as  a  cafe ; 
to  ftrip  off  the  covering. 

To  Caseharden,  kafe'h jr-dn.  V.  a. 

To  harden  on  the  ou(^dc. 

Casemate,  kafe'mite,  f. 

A  kind  of  vault  or  arch  of  ftone  work. 

Casem£NT,  kaze'mSnt.  f» 

A  window  opening  upon  hinges. 

Casew6rm,  kife'wdrm.  f. 

A  grub  that  makes  itifclf  a  cafe. 

Cash,  k3(h.  f. 

Money,  ready  money. 

Cash-keeper,  k3ih'kiip-Ar.  f. 

A  man  entrult^d  with  the  money. 

Cashewnut,  kd-fliAA'nfit.  f* 

A  tree. 

Cashier,  kd-lhWr'.  f. 

He  that  has  chai-ge  of  the  money. 

To  Cashier,  kd-ihd4r'.  v.  a. 

To  difcarcl,  to  difmiff  from  ^  poft. 

Cask,  kdik.  f. 

A  barrel. 

Cajbque,  klflc.  f. 

A  helmet,  armour  for  the  head. 

Casket,  k^s'k^t.  C. 

A  imall  box  or  cheft  for  jewels. 

To  CASSATBrkis'si^te.  V.  a* 

•To  vacate,  to  invaUdaCe. 

Cassation,  kls-s&^Ah.  f. 
A  paking  anU  m  toid. 


f. 


CAs 

— Fit«,  fir,  an,  fit ;— mft,  mSt  {— pbc,  pk ;  — 

Cassavi,  Ms'si-vi.  * 
Cassada,  kds'si-dA. 

An  American  ^lant. 

Cassia,  kJfh'Qii-l  £ 

A  fwcet  fpice  mentioned  by  Mofea. 

Cassiowary,  kdlh'(hi-6-wi-r4.  f. 

'    a  large  bird  of  prey. 

Cassock^  k^'sAk.  f. 

A  clofe  garment. 

Casswe^d,  kis'wiid.  H. 
Shepherd's  pouch. 

To  Cast,  kdft.  v.  a.  (79). 

To  throw  with  the  hand  ;  to  throw  away,  as 
ufelcfs  or  noxious ;  to  throw  dice,  or  lots  j 
to  throw  in  wrciUiog ;  to  throw  a  net  or 
(bare;  to  driv6  by  violence  of  weather;  to 
leave  behind  in  a  race ;  to  (hcd,  to  let  fall, 
to  moult ;  to  lay  a(kle,  as  fit  to  be  worn  no 
longer ;  to  ovcrweigh,  to  imake  to  prepon- 
derate, to  decide  by  overbalancing ;  to  com- 
pute, to  reckon,  to  calculate  ;  to  contrive,  to 
plan  out ;  to  fix  the  parts  in  a  play;  to  dired 
the  eye ;  to  form  a  mould ;  to  model,  to 
form  ;  To  caft  f  way,  to  (hipwreck ;  to  waAc 
in  profufion  ;  to  ruin  ;  To  caft  down,  to  de- 
jeflt,  to  denrefs  the  mind ;  To  caft  off,  to 
difcard,  to  dift>urden  onc*s  fcU ;  to  leave  be- 
hind ;  To  caft  out,  to  turn  out  of  doors  ;  .to 
vent,  to  fpcak ;  To  caft  up,  to  compute,  to 
calculate  ;  to  vomit.   • 

To  Cast,  ksift.  v,  n. 

To  contrive,  to  turn  the  thoughu  to  ;  to  ad- 
mit 6f  a  form  by  cafting  or  melting.;  to- 
warp,  to  grow  out  of  form. 

Cast,  klft.  f.     * 

The  a^  of  cafting  or  throwing,  a  throw  ;. 
ftate  of  any  thing  caft  or  thrown ;  a  ftroke,  -a 
touch ;  motion  of  the  eye ;  the  throw  of 
dice ;  chance  from  the  caftof  dice  {  a  mould, 
a  form ;  a  ftiade,  or  tendency  to  any  colour ; 
exterior  appearance  j  manner,  air,  mien  ;  a 
flight  of  hawks. 

Castanet,  kds't4-net,  f. 

.  Somali  ftiells  of  ivory,  or  hard  wood,  which 
dancers  rattle  in  their  hands. 

Castaway,  kift'4-wi.  f. 

A  perfon  loft,  or  abandoned  by  providence. 

Castellain,  kif-tel'lin.  f. 

Conftable  of  a  caftle. 

Caster,  kis'tdr.  C 

A  thrower,  he  that  cafts ;  a  calculator,  a  man 
that  calculates  fortunes. 

To  Castigate,  kas'ti-j;ite.  v,  a. 

(91).     To  chaftifc,  to  chafteu,  to  punifli. 

Castigation,  kif-t4-gi'flidn.  f- 

Penance,   difcipline ;    punimment,    correc- 
tion ;  emendation. 

CAstigatory,  kis'ti-ga-tAr-4.  a. 

Punitive. 

Casting-net,  kJs'ting^net.  t 

A  net  to  be  thrown  into  the  water  by  hand 
to  catch  fi(h. 

Castle,  k^'fl.  f.  (472). 

A  houfe  fortified;  Caftles  in  the  air,  pro- 
}t€ki  without  reality. 

Castile  Soap,  kis't441-s6pe.  f. 

A  kind  of  foap. 

Castled,  kis'fld.  a.  f4ocJ  (412). 

Furnifticd  With  caftles.  -^^  ^^^    ' 

Castling,  kdft'ling.  f. 

An  abortive. 

Castor,  kis'tir.  f. 

A  beaver. 

Castqreum,  kis-tA'rMm.  f. 

In  pharmacy,  a  liquid  matter  incloled  in 
bags  or  piirfes,  near  the  ariua  of  the  cailor, 
falfely  taken  for  hit  tefticlci. 


CAT 


Castrametation,  kiikfi-mi-tk^ 

The  art  or  pradice  of  encamping. 

To  Castrate,  kiis'trite.  v.  a. 

To  geld ;  to  take  away  the  obfcene  partt'oC 
a  writing.  * 

Castration,  kif-tri'(hfln.  f. 

The  ad  of  gelding.  ' 

c::^ }  "^'-n- }  r- 

A  mean  or  degenerate  kind  of  hawk. 

Castrensian,  kif-tren'ih£-in.  J. 

Belonging  to  a  camp. 

Casual,  kdzh'A-4L  a.  (451)  {4Sih 

Accidenul,  arifing  from  chance. 

Casua  lly,  kJzh'A-JU/4.  ad. 


Acci4entaUyr  wiihoi^  defij 

asualness, 

Accidcnialncfs* 


.     .  ugn.  . 

CASUALNEss,.kazh.'i-al-nes.  f. 


Casualty,  kizh'6-Jl-ti.  f. 

Accident,  a  thing  hajmening  by  chance. 

Casuist,, kizh'A4ft*  f. 

One  that  ftudiea  and  fettles  cafes  of  con* 
fcieace. 

Casuistic  A  Li  kizh-A-is/ti-kJl.  a. 

Relating  to  cafes  of  confcieoce. 

Casuistry,  kizWikAt-trL  f. 

The  fclence  of  a  cafuift. 

CAT,.kat.  f. 

A  domeftick  animal  that  catches  mice^ 

Cat,  k4t.  f, 

A  fort  of  (hip.  -      * 

CAT-o'-NiNB-TAiLSf,    kit-l-nln^^ 
tilz.  C 

A  whip  with  nine  lalhes. 

Catachresis,  klt-4-kr4'sis,  f. 

The  abufe  of  a  trope,  when  the  words  tin 
too  far  wrcfted  frpm  their  native  fignifica<r 
tion  ;  as  a  voice  beautiful  to  the  ear.  ' 

Catachrestical,    k4t-4.krls'ti- 
kJI.  a. 

Forced,  far  fetched. 

Cataclysm,  kdt'l-klizm.  f.  , 

a  deluge,  an  inundation. 

Catacombs,  kdt'l^kAm:^.  f. 

Subterraneous  cavities  for  the  burial  of  th4 
dead, 

Catalepsis,  k4t-4-lJp's!s.  f. 

A  difcaCt,  wherein  the  patient  is  without 
fenfe,  and  remains  in  the  farhc  pofture'iA 
which  the  difeafe  feizeth  him. 

Catalogue,  k3t'3-I6g.  f.  (338). 

An  enumeration  of  particulars,  a  Htt. 

Catamountain,  kii'Lmi&n'xitu 

f.    A  fierce  animal,  rcfembling  a  cat. 

Cataphract,  kit'i-frakt.  f. 

A  horfeman  in  complete  armour. 

Cataplasm,  kit'a-plJzm.  f,     * 

A  poultice.  X 

Catapult,  kit'a-pfilt.  f. 

An  engine  ufed  anciently  to  throw  ftones* 

Cataract,  k3t'a-rakt.  f. 

A  fall  of  water  from  on  high,  a  cafcade* 

Cataract,  kdt'4-r4kt.  f. 

An  infpiflation  of  the  cryftalli'ne  humoitf  o( 
the  eye;  fometimes  a  pellicle  thacbiaderi 
the  fight. 

Catarrh,  kJ-tIr'.  f. 

A  detIu£lion  of   a   ftiarp   ferum  from  the  • 
glands,  about  the  head  s^nd  throaty 

Catarrhal,  kS-tir'r31,     1 
Catarrhousjj  kd-t4r',rils. ./  f*, ,  , 


Relating  to  the  catarrh,  proccecHhS  ^rom  t 
catarrh;  •  ^^       • 

Catas« 


GAT 


CAT 
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eXTA^tltopHfi,  ki-tls'trA-fA.  f;    . 

The  change  or  revolution,  which  produces 
the  concluiiou  or  final  event  of  a  dramatick 
piece ;  a  final  event,  generally  unhappy. 

eXTCAL,  kil'tiU.  f.  (406). 

A  faueaking  inilrumcnt,  ufed  in  the  pUy- 
houfe  to  condemn  playt^ 

f^T  Thif  word  ought  undbubtedly  to  be  writ- 
ten with  double  L  See  Principles  of  Pro- 
nunciation, fetter, L,  ^nd  lotrodudion  to 
Rhyming  Di^onaiy,  Orthographical  Apho* 
rifmXII. 

To  Catch,  Mtfli.  v.  a.  (89J. 

To  lay  hold  oar  with  the  hand\  to  (lop  any 
tiring  flying ;  to  ftist  any  thing  by  purfuit ; 
to  Hop,  to  interrupt  falling; ;  to  enuiare,  to 
iatangie  in  a  fnare  ;  to  receive  fuddenly  ;  to 
fafien  fuddenly  upon,  to  feize ;  to  pleafe,  to 
fcize  the  affei^ons,  to  charm ;  to  receive  any 
contagion  or  difeafe. 

To  Catch,  kdtfli.  v.  n. 

To  be  contagious,  to  fpread  infedion. 

Catch,  kitlh.  f. 

Seizure,  the'z€t  of  feizing ;  the  aft  of  taking 
quickly ;  a  (bng  fung  in  fucceflion  ;  watch,  ' 
Uiepoilure  pi  leizinz;  an  advantage  taken, 
holcl  Ifid  00 ;  tKc  thing  caught,  profit ;  a 
(hort  interval  of  a6lion  ;  a  taint,  a  (light  con- 
tagion ;  any  thing  that  catchcS.  as  a  hook ;  a 
fmall  fwift-faihng.  Ibip. 

Catcher,  k^tih'dr.  f. 

He  that  catches  ;  that  in  which  any  thing  is 
caught. 

Catchfly,  Htlh'fll.  f. 

A  plant,  Campion. 

Catchpoll,  kitlh'pAle.  f. 

A  feijeant,  a  bumbailifl. 

Catchword,  kitlh'wfird.  f. 

The  word  at  the  corner  of  the  page  undfcr 
the  la  ft  line,  Which  is  repeated  at  the  top  of 
the  next  page. 

Catechetical,  kit-4-kat'i-kal.  a. 

Conliiting  of  queftions  and  anfwcrs. 

Catechetically,  kJt-4-k4t'4-  • 
kll-4.  ad. 

In  the  way  of  quellion  and  anfwer. 

To  Catechise,  kit'4-klze.  v.  a. 

To  inftru^  by  aflcing  queftions ;  to  quellion  j 
to  interrogate,  to  examine. 

Cate\?hiser,  kit'A'ki-zdr.  f. 

One  who  catechizes. 

Catechism,  kit'4-klzm.  f. 

A  form  of  inftru6lion  by  means  of  queftions 
and  anfwers,  concerning  religion. 

Catechist,  k4t'4-k!rt.  f. 

One  whofe  charge  is  to  qucftion  the  unin- 
ftm^cd  concerning  religion. 

Catechumen,  kat-i-kA'mJn.  f. 

One  who  is  yet  in  the  firft  rudiments  of 
Chriftianity.  411* 

Catechumenical,    kat-e-kA- 
roin'i-kil.  a. 

^    Belonging  to  the  catechuinens. 

Categorical,  katli-g6r'4.kil.  a. 

Abfoluie,  adequate,  pofitive. 

Categorically,  k4tHi-g6r'ik-tl.6 

ad.     Pofiiively,  exprefsly. 

Category,  kJt'4.g6r-4.  f. 

A  clafe,  a  rank,  an  order  of  ideas,  predica- 
ment. 

Catenarian,  kit-i-ni'r4-an.  a. 

Relating  to  a  chain, 

ToCATEilAtB,Jcit'A-nite.  v.  a. 

To  chain. 

Catenation,  kJt-4-na'fli4n.  f. 

Link,  Regular  connexion. 

To  Cater,  ki'tftr.  v,  n. 


— n6,  mSve,  "ndr,  ii5t ;  r- tftbc,  tflb,  blMl ;  —  All ;  —  p64nd ;— rAin>  this. 

To  provide  food,  lo  bify  in  viftuals.'  [  CatSIL  VER>  kJt'sil-Vftr.  C 

CaTER^  ki'tflr.  f.  f      Afkinddf  foffile. 

The  fotir  of  cards  and  dice. 

Cater-cousin,  ki'tir-kfie-zn.  f. 

a  petty  favourite,  one  related  by  blood  or 
mind. 

Caterer,  ki'tdr-rftr.  f. 


:} 


a. 


The  provider  or  purveyor, 

Cateress,  ki'tAr-res.  IV 

A  woman  employed  to  provide  vi6luals. 

Caterpillar,  kSt't^r-piUlAr.  f. 

A  worm  fuftai'ned  by  leaves  and  fruits ;  a 
plant.  , 

ToCATERWAUL,kit't4r-wawl.  v.n. 

To  make  a  noife  as  cats  in  rutting  time  ;  to 
make  any  offenfive  or  odious  noife. 

Gates,  kites,  f. 

Viands,  food,  difti  of  meat. 

Catfish,  klt'fifh.f.^ 

a  fea-fifh  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Cathartical,  k4-/Mr'ti.kll 
Cathartick,  ki-/Mr'iik, 

Purgative. 

Cathartick,  kd-/ASr'tik.  f. 

A  medicine  to  purge  downward. 

Catharticalness,  ka-/iit'tS-k41- 
nSs.  f. 

Purging  quality. 

Cathead,  kit'hed.  f. 

In  a  ftiip,  a  piece  of  timber  with  two  (bivers 
at  one  end,  having  a  rope  and  a  block ;  a 
kind  of  foffxle.  ' 

Cathedral,  ka-/A4'dr41.  a. 

Epifcopal,-  containing  the  fee  of  a  biftiop  ; 
belonging  to  an  epifcopal  church. 

Cathedral,  k3i-4bi^tiA.  f. 

The  head  church  of  a  j^Micefe. 
CATHERINB-PEAR^5/A-ir-rln-pi^' 
(.   See  PxAX. 

Catheter,  fcJ/A'4-tfir.  f. 

A  hollow  and  fomewhat  crooked  inftru- 
mcnt,  to  thruil  into  the  bladder,  to  aflift  in 
bringing  away  the  urine,  when  the  paftage  is 
ftoppcd. 

Catholes,  kJt'hilz.  f. 

In  a  (hip,  two  little  holes  aftern  al>ove  tbe 
gun-room  ports. 

Catholicism,  k*-rMl'4-s!zm.  f. 

Adherence  to  the  Catholick  church. 

Catholick,  kl'A'6-lIk.  a. 

Univcrfal  or  general. 

Catholicon,  ki-/Mr4-k6n.  f. 

An  univerfal  m<  dicine. 

Catkins,  kJtTcinz.  f. 

ImperfcA  flowers  hanging  from  trees,  in 
manner  of  a  rope  or  cat's  tail. 

Catling,  kdt'ling.  f. 

a  difmembcring  knSe,  u fed  by  furgeoftlj 
catgut,  fiddle  llrings. 

Catmint,  kat'mint.  f. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

CatoptriCal,  kJt-6p'tr4-kdl.  a. 

Relating  to  the  catoptricks,  or  vifion  by  re- 
fleaion. 

Catoptricks,  klt-6p'tr!ks.  f. 

That  bart  of  opticks  which  trcaU  6f  vlfiOD 
by  reflcftion. 

Catpipe,  kJt'plpe.  f. 

Catcal.  '  ^ 

Cat*s-eye,  kits'l'.  f. 

A  ft  one. 

Cats-foot,  kits^fdt.  f. 

An  herb,  Alehoof,  Groundiyy. 

CatVhead,  kdts'hed.  f* 
'A  kind  of  apple. 


CaT'S-tail,  kits'tile.  f.  ^ 

a  long  rotind  fubftance,  thst'^^8  upoti 
nut'trecs ;  a  kind  of  reed. . 

Catsup,    univcrfally    pmnoHBced 
kitfti'flp.  f. 

A  kind  of  pickle. 

Cattle,  kit'tl.  f. 

Beafts  of  paftuft,  not  wild  nor  domeftfck. 

Cavalcade,  kiv'il-kidc'.  f.  (524) 

A  proceifion  on  hoi'feback. 

Cavalier,  kJv-i-t45r'.^  f. 

a  horfeman,  a  knight ;  a  gay,  fpriglitly  ml- 
litary  man ;  the  appcUatioh  of  the  party  of 
Ring  Charles  the  Firft. 

CavalIer,  kiv-$-lWr'.  a. 

Giy,  fprightly,  warlike ;  generous,  bravc ; 
difdainful,  haughty. 

Cavalierly,  k4v-a-lSJr'U.  ad* 

Haughtily,  arrogantly,  difdainfully. 

Cavalry,  kiv'41-r4.  f. 

Horfe  troops. 

To  Cavate,  ki'vate.  V.  «• 

To  hollow. 

Cavazion,  kl-vi'zhin.  f. 

The  hollowing  of  the  earth  for  cellarages 

Caudle,  kdw'dl.  f.  (405)* 

A  mixture  of  wine  and  other  ingredieilfi/  ' 
given  to  women  in  childbed. 

Cave,  ki\^c.  f. 

A  cavern,  a  den ;  i  hollow,, any  htoUow  placb« 

Caveat,  ki^v4-4t.  f. 

A  caveat  is  an  intimation  givefti  to  fome  or- 
dinary or  ecclefiaftical  judge,  notifying  t«  * 
him,  that  he  ought  to  beware  hoW  he  a£is. 

Cavern,  kiv'flrti.  f. 

A  hollow  place  in  the  ground. 
Caverned,  kiv'firnd.  a. 
Full  of  caverns,  hollow,  excavated ;  inbi« 
biting  a  cavern. 

Cavernous,  kJv'4r-ti4s.  a. 

Full  of  caverns. 

Ca  VESSON,  k4v'4f-sAn.  C 

A  nofeband. 
Cauf,  kiwf.  f. 

A  cheft  with  holes,  to  keep  ^fti  alitc  lb  the 
water. 

Caught,  kiwt.  (213)  (393). 

Part.  pafl".  fronpi  To  catch. 

Caviare,  ki-vi4r'.  f. . 

The  eggs  of  a  fturgeon  faked. 

To  Cavil,  kiv'il.  V.n. 

To  raife  captious  and  frivolous  objeflionj* 

To  Cavil,  kJv'il.  v.  a. 

To  receive  or  treat  with  objeftions. 

Cavil,  kJv'!l..f. 

A  falfe  or  frivolous  objeftion. 

Cavillation,  kav-iUi'fli4n.  f. 

The  difpofition  to  make  captious  objeAion.  . 

Caviller,  kiv'vll-flr.  f. 

^  An  unfair  adverfary,  a  captious  difputant. 

Cavillinoly,  kiv'u-Bng-lA.  ad. 

In  a  cavilling  manner 

Ca  VILLOUS,  kivMl-lds.  a. 

Full  of  oDje£lions. 

Cavity,  kiv'4-ti.  f. 

Hollownefs,  hollow. 

Cauk,  kiwk.  f. 

A  coarfe  ulky  fpar. 

Caul,  kiwi.  f. 

The  net  in  which  women  inclofe  their  hair, 
the  binder  part  of  a  woman's  cap ;  any  kind  " 
of  fouU  net  i  the  imcgumeot  in  w)iicH  tht  * 

guts 


CAW 


CEt. 


CXN 


pr  (546).  —  Fltc,  fir,  aiU  fit ; — mi,  mit ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  — 


guts  are  iiiclofed ;  a  thin  membnne  in- 
cloGngthc  head  of  fomc  children  when  born. 

Cau  LI  FERGUS,  kiw-llPft-rds.  a. 

A  tcnn  for  fach  plants  as  havf  a  true  ftalk. 

Cauliflower,  k61'li-tl^6-fir.  f. 

A  {pedes  of  cabbage. 

CAusABLE,"k4w'z4-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  cau  led. 

Causal,  kiw'zil.  a. 

Relating  to  caufet. 

Causality,  k4w-z4ri-tc.  f. 

I'he  agency  of  a  caufc,  the  quality  of  ciuiiag. 

Causation,  kiw-zji'mdi*.  f, 

The  iSt  or  ^wer  of  caufine. 

Causative,  kiw'xi-tiv,  z. 

That  cxpreflfes  a  caute  or  reafon. 
CAUSATORjkAw-zi'tfi^.  f.    (521). 
A  caufer,  an  auihor. 

Cause,  kiwz.  f. 

Thtt  which  prodocet  or  c(k6U  any  thing, 
the  efficient ;  the  reafon,  motive  to  any  thing ; 
fubie^  of  litigation  ;  party. 

TTo  Cause,  kSwz.  v.  a. 

To  cSc6t  tt  an  igent. 

Causelesly,  k4wz'Us-14.  ad. 

Without  caufe,  without  reafon; 

Causeless,  kiwz'l^s.  a. 

Original  to  itfelf ;  without  juil  ground  or 
anocive. 

"Causer,  kiw'zir.  f. 

He  that  caiifct,  the  agent  by  which  an  «ffieA 
-as  produced. 

Causeway,  J    "''^  ^^-   J  ^' 

■A  way  Taifed  and  paved,  above  the  left  of 
the  ground, 

Caustical,  kiws'ti-kil.  1 
Caustick,  kiwftik.  / 

Belonging  to  mcdieaments  whi^h,  by  their 
wiolent  aaivity  and  heat,  deftroy  the  texture 
of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  -and 
burn  it  into  an  afchar. 

Caustick,  kiws'tlk.  f. 

A  cauftick  or  burning  application. 

Cautel,  kiw'til.  f.  V 

Caution,  fcruple. 

Cautelous,  kiw't^-IAs.  a. 

Cautioua,  wary;  wily, cunning. 

Cautelously,  k4w't4-lfif-14.  a<L 

Cunningly,  flily,  cautioufly,  warily. 

Cauterization,   k4w-tSr-i:4-zi'- 
ihfln.  C 

The  z6t  of  burning  with  hot  ironi. 

To 'Cauterize,  k4w't4r-lze.  v.  a. 

To  burn  with  the  cautery. 

CAUTETtT,Tc4w't4r-r4.  f. 

Cautery  is  either  udoal  or  potential ;  the 
rfirfl  is  burning  by  a  hot  iron,  and  ^he  latter 
with  caufUck  medicines. 

Caution,  kiw'fhAn.f. 

Prudence,  forefight,  warinefs ;  provifionary 
precept ;  warning.  ^ 

To  Caution,  Mw'flidn.  v.  a. 

To  warn,  to  give  notice  of  a  danger. 

Cautionary,  kiw'ftifln-d-ri.  a* 

Given  as  a  pledge,  or  in  fecurity. 

Cautious,  klw^ftifls.  a. 

Wary,  watchful. 

Cautipusly,  kiw'flifif-l4.  ad. 

In  a  wary  manner. 

Cautiousness,  kiw'fliAf-nls.  f. 

Watchfalacfs,  vigilance,  circumfpcAion. 

To  Caw,  kiw.  v.  n. 
To  cry  at  the  rook,  or  crow. 


Cayman,  ki'min.  f. 

American  alligator  or  crocodile. 

To  Cease,  sise.  v.  n. 

To  leave  oiF,  to  ftop,  to  give  over ;  to  fail, 
to  be  txtia^ ;  to  be  at  an  end. 

To  Cease,  s4se«  a. 

To  put  a  dopto. 

Cease,  scse.  f. 

Extindion,  failure.     Obfcure. 

Ceaseless,  sise'lis.  a. 

InceiTantf  perpetual,  continual. 

Cecity,  s^s'A-ti.  f. 

filindneCi,  privation  of  fight. 
03'  I  have  given  the  e  in  the  firft  fyllable  Of 
this  word  the  fhort  found,  notwithilanding 
the  diphthong  in  the  original  cctatai ;  being 
convinced  ot  the  force  of  analogy  in  the  an- 
tepenultimate fyUablesof  thefe  words  Um) 
(511).  The^me  may  be  obferved  of  C'r«ii- 
tory  and  Prefatory. 

Cecutiensy,  s4-k6'fli4-ln-s4,  f. 

Cloud inefs  of  fight. 

Cedar,  si'd&r.  f, 

A  tree ;  the  wood  of  the  cedar  tree. 

To  Cede,  side,  v,  a* 

To  yield  ;  to  refign  ;  to  give  upto  another, 

Cedrine,  sid'drin.  a.  (140}. 

Of  or  belonging  to  the  cedar  tree. 

To  Ceil,  s51e.  v.  a. 

To  cover  the  inner  roof  of  a  building. 

Ceiling,  si'ling.  f. 

The  inner  roof. 

Celandine,  s^l'in-dlne.  f.  (149)^ 

A  plant. 

Celaturb,  sil'J-tlh&rc.  r.  (461). 

The  art  of  engraving. 

To  Celebrate,  sii'li-brlite.  v.  a. 

To  praife,  to  commend ;  to  diilinguiPi  by 
folemn  rites ;  to  mention  in  a  fct  or  folemn 
manner. 

Celebration,  s41-i-bri'(hAn.  f. 

Solemn  performance,  folemn  remembrance ; 
praife,  renown,  memorial 

Celebrious,  si-l&'bri-&s.  a* 

Famous,  renowned. 

Celbbriously,  si-li'bri-fif-li.  ad. 

In  a  famous  manner. 

Celebriousnbs8»  s&-U'bri-fir-nis. 

f.    Renown,  fame- 

Celebrity,  s4-14b'br4-t4.  f, 

Celebration,  fame. 

Celeriack,  si-li'ri-Sk.  a« 

TUrnep-rooted  celery. 

Celerity,  s4-lir'rA-t6.  f. 

Swiftnefs,  fpeed,  velocity. 

Celery,  sel'4-rA.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  parfley. 

Celestial,  s444s't(hfiL  a. 

Heavenly,  relating  to  the  fuperior  regions ; 
h(*flvenly,  refating  to  the  blcflcd  ftate ;  hea* 
venly,  with  refpcft  to  excellence. 

Celestiax,  s4-l&'tfhJL  f. 

An  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

Celestially,  sS-16s't(hdU4.  ai 

In  a  heavenly  manner. 
ToCBLESTIFY,s5-18s'tft-fl.   Togivc 
fomething  of  heavenly  nature  to  any  thing. 

Celiack,  s4'1Mk.  a. 

Relating  to  the  lower  belly. 

Celibacy,  s4l'A-bi-s4.  f. 

Single  life. 

Celibate,  s4r4-bSt.  f.  {91). 

Single  life. 

Cell,  sill.  f. 

A  fnaU  cavity  or  hollow  place  (  the  cave  or 


little  habitation  of  a  religious  ^fon;  t 
fmall  a^d  clofe  apartment  m  a  pnfoo ;  aay 
fmall  place  of  rcfidcoce* 

Cellar,  sil'lfir.  f. 

A  place  under  gtoond,  where  ftoret  ate  re- 
poutcd;  where  liauors  are  kept. 

Cellarage,  serifir-idic.  f.  (90). 

The  part  of  the  building  which  makes  tke 
ceUars. 

Cellarist,  sil'14r-lft.  f.  • 

The  butter  in  a  religious  houfe. 

Cellular,  sil'li-Ur.  a. 

Confiiling  of  little  celH  or  canities. 

Cblsitudr,  s41'si-tAdc.  f. 

Height. 

Cement,  sim^mint.  f.  (49a). 

The  raaKer  with  which  two  bodies  are  made 
to  cohere ;  bond  of  union  in  fricndlhip. 

To  Cement,  sA-mint'.  v,  a. 

To  unite  by  means  of  fomething  intccpoiedU 

To  Cimrnt,  si-mAm'.  v-  o.    . 

To  come  into  conjuii^oo.  to  oohera.  , 

Cementation,  sim-en^d^'ibftn.  U 

The  ad  of  cementing. 

Cemetery,  s4m'm4-t4r*A.  f. 

a  place  where  the  dead  are  reported. 

Cenatory,  s4n'n4-iir-4  f. 

Relating  to  fupper. — See  '^fffT. 

Cenobitical,  s4n-n6-blt'4-4il.  a. 

"Living  in  community. 

Cenotaph,  s4n'o-tif.  f. 

A  monument  for  one  elfewhere  bisriwU 

Cense,  sinfe.  f. 

PublickTates. 

To  Cense,  slnfc  v.  a. 

To  perfume  with  colours. 

Censer,  ajn'scr.  f. 

The  pan  in  which  inoenfe  is  burned. 

Censor,  sin'sftn  f. 

An  officer  of  Rome  who  had  the  power  of^ 
corre^ing  manners;  one  who  is  given  ta 
cenfnre, 

Cen^orian,  s4n-si'r4-in.  a* 

llclating  to  the  crnfor. 

Censorious,  $4n-s&'r4'fis.  a* 

AddiAed  to  cenfure,  fevcre. 

Censoriously,  s4n-s6'r4-Ar-14.  ai 

In  a  fevere  refleding  manner. 

Censoriousness,  s4n-s6'r4-fif-nls. 

f.    pifpofition  to  reproach. 

Censorship,  s4n'sftr-{hlp.  f. 

The  office  of  a  cenfor. 

Censurable,  s4n'fliA-il-bl.  a« 

Worthy  of  cenfure,  culpable. 

Censurableness^    s4n'fliA-rl-bI* 
nes.  f. 

Blameablcnefs. 

Censure,  sIn'ftiAre.  f.  (452). 

Blame,  reprimand,  reproach ;  judgineot, 
opinion;  judicial  fentence;  ipiritual -pu- 
niflnxlent. 

To  Censure,  sIn'fliAre.  v.  a, 

To  blame,  to  brand  publickly :  tocondcmok. 

Censurer,  s4n'inAr-An  f. 

He  that  blames. 

Cent,  sint.  f. 

A  hundred,  as  five  per  ceUt,  that  is,  fi^c  io 
the  hundred. 

Centaur,  sJn'tiwr.  f.  : 

A  poetical  being,  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
pounded of  a  man  and  a  borfie ;  the  archer 
in  the  zodiack. 

Centaury,  s4n^tiw-rA.  i^ 

A  plant. 

CsNTENARXy  sen'ti-ni-ri.  H 

The 


CER 


CES 


CHA 


The  number  of  t  hvndrcd. 

Centesimali  vln-ths' k'tsAL  f. 

Hundredth. 

Centifolious,  8in-t4-fi'lA-is.  a. 

Having  a  hundred  leaves. 

Centipede,  sIn'tA-pAde.  f. 

A  poifonout  infe^. 

Cento,  scn'tA.  f. 

A  compofition  formed  by  jotmttg  fcrap» 
from  different  authora. 

Central,  sAn'tril.  a* 

Relating  to  the  centre. 

Centre,  sAa'tAr.  f.  (416}. 

The  middle. 

To  Centre,  sAn'tAr.  v*  a. 

To  pbce  on  a  centre,  to  fix  at  on  a  centre. 

To  Centre,  sen't&r.  v.  n* 

To  reft  on,  to  repofe  on ;  to  be  placed  in  the 
nidft  or  centre. 

Centrick,  sAn'trik.  a. 

Placed  in  tha  centre. 

Centrifugal,  s4n'trif.i-g41.  a. 

Having  the  quality  acquired  by  bodiea  in 
motion,  of  receding  from  the  centre. 

Centripetal,  sAn-tiip'A-til.  a. 

Having  a  tendency  to  the  centre^ 

Centry,  sAn'trA.  f» 

See  SftMTtMA.L. 

Centuple,  sAn'tA-pl.  a. 

A  hundredfold. 

To   Centuplicate,^  sAn-t4'plA- 
kJite.  V.  a. 

To  make  a  hnndredfoldv 
ToCEKTURIATE,sAn-tA'rA-itC.V^* 

To  divide  into  hundreds. 

Centuriator,  sAn-ti-rA-i'tflr.  f* 

(^«i ).    A  name  given  to  hiftorians,  who  dif- 
tinguilh  times  by  centuries. 

Centurion,  sAn-t4'rA-fln.  f. 

A  miliury  officer,  who  commanded,  a  hus^- 
dred  men  among  the  Romans. 

Century;  sAn'tfliA-rA.  f.  (46i)»^ 

An  hundred,  ufually  employed  to  fpecify 
time,  as  the  fecond  century. 

Cephalalgy>  sAr4-I^-jA.  f- 

The  hcad-ach. 

Cephalick,  sA-fiU'i!k.  a. 

That  which  is  medicinal  to  the  head. 

Cerastes,  sA-ris'tAz.  f. 

A  fcrpeot  bavins  horns. 

Cerate,  sA'rIt.  f.  (gi)^ 

A  medicine  made  of  wax. 

Created,  sA'x4-tAd.  a* 

Waxed. 

To  Cere,  sAre.  v.  a. 

To  wax. 

Cerebel,  sAr'A-bAL  f. 

Part  of  the  brain. 

Cerecloth,  sAre'cl6th.  f. 

-Cloth  fmeared  over  with  glutinous  matter. 

Cerement,  sAre'mAnt.  f. 

Cloaths  dipped  in  melted  wax,  with  which 
dead  bodies  were  infolded. 

Ceremonial,  sAr-A*mA'nA-il.  a. 

Relating  to  ceremony,  or   outward  rite; 
formal  obfcrvant  of  old  forms. 

Ceremonial,  sAr-A-mA'nA-il.  f. 

Outward  form,  external  rite ;  the  order  for 
rites  and  forms  in  the  Roman  church. 

Cbremonialness,    sAr-A-m6'-nA- 
il-nAs.  f.      • 

The  quality  of  being  ceremonial. 

Ceremonious,  sAr-A-mA'nA*AS.  a. 

Confifting  of'ootvftrd  rites ;  full  of  cere- 


n&t  —  tAbc,  tftb,  bftU ; — All ;  —  piind ;  —  r*in,  this. 

mony ;  attentive  to  the  outward  rites  of  re-      CETACEOUS,  8A-t4'(his«  t. 
ligion  ;  civil  and  formal  to  a  fault.  Qf  .he  whale  kind 

Ceremoniously,  sAr-A-mA'nA-m- 


a. 


lA.  ad. 

In  a  ceremonious  manner,  formally. 

Ceremoniousness,    sAr-A-m6'nA- 
fif.nAs.  f. 

Fondnefs  of  ceremony. 

Ceremony,  sAr'A-mo-nA.  f. 

Outward  rite,  external  form  in  religion; 
forms  of  civility ;  outward  forms  of  ftate. 

Certain,  sAr'tin.  a.  (208). 

Sure,  indubitable ;  determined ;  in  an  inde- 
finite fcnfe,  fome,  as  a  certain  man  told  me 
this  ;  undoubting,  put  paft  doubt. 

Certainly,  ser't!n-lA.  ad. 

Indubitably,  without  queftion ;  without  fail. 

Certainty,  sAr'tin-tA.  f. 

Exemption  from  doubt ;  that  which  is  real 
and  fixed. 

Certes,  sAr'tAz.  ad. 

Certainly,  in  (ruth. 

Certificate,  sAr-tlf'A-kAt.  f.  (91). 

A  writing  made  in  any  court,  to  give  notice 
to  an9ther  court  of  any  thing  done  therein  ; 
any  teftimony. 

To  Certify,  sAr'tA-fl.  V.  a. 

To  give  certain  information  of ;  to  give  cer- 
tain alTurance  of. 

Certiorari,  sAr-(hA-6-ri'rl.  f. 

A  writ  iffuing  out  of  the  chancery,  to  call 
up  the  records  of  a  caufe  therein  depending. 

Certitude,  sAr'tA-t&dc.  f. 

Certainty,  freedom  from  doubt. 

Cervical,  sAr'vA-kil.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  neck. 

Cerulean,  sA-rA'lA-3n.     T 
Ceruleous,  sA-r6'lA-is.    j 

Blue,  (ky-colonred. 

Cerfulifick,  sAr-A-Uf'ik.  a. 

Having. the  power  to  produce  a  bluecoWur# 

Cerumen,  sA-rA'mAn.  f. 

The  wax  of  the  ear. — See  BitMrnen, 

Cebuse,  sAr'Afe.  f* 

White  lead. 

Cesarian,  sA-zJi'rA-Sn.  a. 

The  Cefarian-fe&iou  is  cuttmg  a  child  out  of 
the  womb. 

Cess,  sAs.  f. 

.A  levy  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  place, 
rated  according  to  their  property  ;  an  aflelT- 
ment ;  the  a£l  of  laying  rates. 

To  Cess,  sAs.  v.  a. 

To  lay  charge  on,  to  aflcfs. 

Cessation,  sAs*sJt'(hAn.  f. 

A  ftop,  a  reft,  a  vacation  ;  a  paufe  of  hofti- 
lity,  without  peace. 

Cessavit,  sAs-sa'vit.  f. 

A  writ. 

Cessibility,  ses-sA-bil'A-tA.  f. 

The  quality  of  receding,  or  giving  way. 

Cessible,  sAs'sA-bl.  a. 

Eafy  to  give  way. 

Cession,  sAfh'ihAn.  f. 

Retreat,' the  ad  of  giving  way;  refirnation. 

Cessionary,  sAm'fliA-A-ni-rA.  a. 

Implying  a  relignatioo. 

Cessment,  scs'mAnt.  f. 

An  afTeflroent  or  tax. 

Cessor^  sAs'sAr.  f. 

He  that  ceafeth  or  negledeth  fo  lon^  to  per- 
form a  duty  belonging  to  him,  as  that  he  in- 
curreth  the  danger  of  I9W. 
CESTUS,sAs't6s.  f. 
The  girdk  of  Vcnu«.  . 


Chad,  ih^d.  f. 

•A  fort  of  fifh. 

To  Chafe,  tfliife.  v.  a. 

To  warm  with  rubbing;  to  heat;  to  fer« 
fume  ;  to  make  angry. 

To  Chafe,  tfhafe.  v.  n. 

To  ra^e,  to  fret,  to  fume ;  to  fret  againft 
any  thmg. 

Chafe,  tfii&fe.  f. 

A  heat,  a  rage,  a  fury. 

Chafe  Wax,  tfliifc'wSks.  f. 

An  officer  belonging  to  the  lord  hig^  cban* 
cellor,  who  fits  the  vrax  for  the  fcaling  o£ 

writs. 

Chafer,  tfliltfe^flr.  f. 

An  in  fed ;  a  fort  of  yellow  beetle. 

Chaff,  tlhif.f. 

The  hulks  of  corn  that  are  feparated  by 
threihing  and  winnowing ;  it  is  ufed  for  any ' 
thins  worthlels. 

To  Chaffer,  tMf'fir.  v.  n. 

To  haggle,  to  bargain. 

Chafferer,  tmWfiT-'Thx.  £• 

A  buyer,  bargainer. 

Chaffinch,  tfhif'flnfli.  f. 

A  bird  fo  called,  becaufe  it  delights  in  chaff* 

Chaffless,  rihIflAs.  a. 

Without  chaff. 

Chaffweed,  t(Mf' wAAd.  f. 

Cudweed.' 

Chaffy,  tfhif'fA.  a. 

Like  chaff,  full  of  chaff. 

Chaffingdish,  tM'fing-dlfli.  T- 

A  veffel  to  make  any  thing  hot  in ;  a  port* 
able  grate  for  coals.    • 

Chacrin,  ftii-crAAn'.  v.  a. 

Ill  humour,  vexation. 

To  Chagrin,  ihl-g^AAn^  v.  a. 

To  vex,  to  put  out  of  temper. 

Chain,  tfliine.  f. 

A  feries  of  links  faftened  one  within  ano- 
ther ;  a  bondr  a  manacle,  a  fetter  ;  a  line  of 
links  with  which  land  is  meafured ;  a  tcries 
linked  toother. 

To  Chain^  tihJine*  v.  a. 

To  faften  or  link  with  a  chain ;  to  bring  into 
(lavcry  ;  .to  put  on  a  chain ;  to  unite. 

Chainpump,  t(h&ne'p6mp.  f. 

A  pump  ufed  in  large  EngliOi  veffels,  which 
is  aouble,  fo  that  one  rifes  as  the  other  falls. 

ChainshOt,  tlhitic'ih&t.  f. 

Two  bullets  or  Half  bullets,  faftened  toge- 
ther by  a  chain,  which,  when  they  Ry  open^ 
cut  away  whatever  is  before  them. 

Chain  WORK,  tihine'wArk,  f. 

Work  with  open  fpaces. 

Chair,  tftiirc.  f. 

A  moveable  feat ;  a  feat  of  juftice,  or  of  au- 
thority ;  a  vehicle  borne  by  men,  a  (iedan. 

Chairman,  tihkre'min.  f. 

The  prefidcnt  o(  an  aftembly;  one  whofe 
trade  it  is  to  ^rry  a  chair. 

Chaise,  (h&ze.  f.  . 

A  carriage  either  of  pleafure  or  expedition. 
fjf^  The  Vulgar,  who  are  uoacauainted  with 
the  fpelling  of  this  word,  ana  ignorant  of 
its  Ftench  derivation,  are  apt  to  fuppofe  it  a 
plural,  and  call  a  fingle  carriage  a y^d|/;  and 
the  Polite  feem  forac times  at  a  iofs  whether 
they  Ihould  not  confidet  it  as  both  fineular 
and  plural ;  but  the  bcft  uCsge  feems  to  nave 
determined  it  to  be,  in  this  refped,  regular^ 
and  to  make  the  plural  cbatfts. 

Chalcographer,  kal-k6g'gri-fflr. 

f«  (353).   An  engraver  in  brafs. 

CBALcoexAray, 
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tr,  («46l.  •-•  F4«!b  flr,  flu,  Ac ;  ^ii^mif  ia*t ; — pbe;  pb  i 
CHAix:QCSAP.KT/Ji;i}^%'0ri-%  f. 


Ka^vinf  in  btaft. 

Chaldron,  1    ^ihi'dan.  \  C. 

A  dry  fogliih  me^utt  of  coati  confifttitg  of 
thirty.^xbu&cU  heaped  up.  The  chaldron 
ihould  weigh  two  thouiana  pouods. 

Chalice,  tfhiris.  f. 

A  cup,  a  bowl,  the  commaaion  cop,  a  cup 
ufcd  m  a£ls  of  wor(hi( 

Chaliced,  tftiil'li 

Haviug  a  cell  or  cup. 

Phalk,  tfBJwk,  f. 

A  white  f^flile,  ufually  reckoned  a  done,  but 
t>y  fonis  ranked  among  the  boles. 

To  Chalk,  tftiiwk.  v.  a. 

To  rub  with  chalk  ;  to  manure  with  chalk  ; 
tor  mark  or  trace  out  as  with  chalk. 

■  CHALK-cuTTEfi,  tfli4>vk'kit-tflr.  f. 

A  tnauth^i  digs  chalk. 

Chalky,  tihiwk'kc.  a. 

Confifi^ing,  of  chalk,  white  with  chalk ;  im- 
pregnated with  ch)lk. 

To  Challenge,  tibdl'linjc.  v.  a. 

To  call  another  to  anfwcr  for  an  offence  by 
'  combat ;  to  call  to  a  conteil ;  to  accufe  ;  in 
law,  to  ob)c6t  to  the  impartiality  of  any 
one  ;  to  claim  as  due ;  to  call  one  to  the  per- 
formance 6(  conditions: 

Challenge,  tihil'lerije.  f. 

'  A  fummons  to  combat :  a  demand  of  fome- 
thing  as  due;  in  law,  an  exception  ta^co 
either  againft  pcrfons  or  things. 

Challenger,  t(hJl'15n-jfir.  f. 

One  that  dcfircs  or  fummons  another  -to 
combat ;  one  that  claims  faperiority ;  a 
claimant. 

Chalybeate,  ki-liWhi-iu  sl.  (91). 

Impregnated  with  iron  or  ttccl. 

Chamade,  fhJ-mSde'.  f. 

The  beat  of  the  drum  which  declares  a  fur- 
render. 

.Chamber,  tfliJme'bflr.  f. 

An  apartment  in  a  houfrf,  generally  ufed  for 
thofe  appropriated  to  lodginjg  ;  any  retired 
room;  any  cavity  or  hollow  ;  acourtofjuf- 
ticc;  the  hollow  part  of  a  ^un  where  the 
charge  is  lodged  ;  the  cavity  where  the 
powder  is  lodged  in  a  mifle. 

fjli'  I  have  in  this  word  departed  from  Mr. 

'  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  becaufe  I  think 
the  beft  ufagc  has  entirely  departed  from 
them.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  firft  fyl- 
lable  of  Chamber  was  un  verfally  pronounced 
fo  as  \.o  rjiyn^e  with  l\ilmy  PJal>n^  &c,  but 
iince  that  time  it  has  been  gradually  narrow- 
ing to  the  flender  found  o\  a  in  came^  fame^ 
&c.  and  feems  now  to  be  fully  eflablifhed  in 
^is  found.  This,  however,  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  it  militates  with  the  laws  of  fyllabi- 
.cation  :  there  are  few  words  in  the  language 
which  wr  cannot  fo  divide  into  parts  as  to 
Ihow  by  this  divifion  the  quantity  of  the 
,yowcU ;  this  word  io\vcs%  an  exception  ;  for 
mby  being  uncombinable  confonams,  we  can- 
not end  the  firil  fyllablc  with  a  \  and  if  wc 
join  m  to  it,  the  a  bccornw  Ihort,  and  ac- 
quires another  foitnd.  But  if  two  fuch  words 
z%'Zam  and  Bridge  could  not  rcfift  the  blind 
force  of  cuftom,  which  has  forfo  niany  years 
reduced  them  to  Camel riige^  why  (hould  we 
wonder  that  Chamber  and  C'antMd  Oiuul^ 
yield  to  the  lame  unrelenting  tyrafit  ? 

To  Chamber,  tfhime'bdr.  v.  n. 

'  T«  be  wanton,  to  intrigue;  torefide  as  in  .a 
chamber. 

Chamberer,  tib4me'l>&r-&r*  L 

A  man  of  iutrigue. 


One  that  lies  in  the  (ame  chambef. 

Chammulain,  tfliime'bdr-lln.  f. 

^aotV  Lord  grcat'chamberlatQ  of  England 
IS  the  fiji'th  officer  of  the  crown ;  loi*d  cham- 
berlain of  the  houfchold  has  the  overfight  of 
all  officers  belonging  to  the  king's  chambers, 
except  'thp  p/ecind  of  the  b^chaip|>er ;  a 
Servant  who  has  the  care  of  t^e  cbamberf. 

Chamberlainship.  tlhltme'b^- 
lin-fhip.  f.  ^ 

The  office  of  a  chamberlain. 

Chambermaid,  tfh4me'b&r-mAde. 

f.    A  maid  whofe  bulinefs  is  to  drefs  a  lady. 

Chambrel  of  a  horfe.  k^m'rll.  f. 

The  joint  or  bending  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  hinder  leg. 

Chameleon,  ki-m4'li-ftn.  f. 

A  kind  of  Uzardt  (aid  to  live  on  air. 

CJhamlet,  kiin'lit.  f. 

See  Camilot. 

Chamois,  ihJ-mA4'.  f. 

^n  anin»Al  of  the  goat  kind. 

Chamomile,  kam'6-mlle.  f. 

The  name  of  an  odoriferous  plant. 

To  Champ,  tihdmp.  v.  a. 

Tq  bi^e  ^iih  a  frequent  adion  of  the  teeth.; 
to  devour. 

To  Champ,  tfliimp.  v.  a»  . 

To  perform  frequently  the  a£bion  of  biting. 

Champaign,  Ihlm-pine'.  f. 

A  kind  of  wine. 

Champaign,  tfliim'pane.  f. 

A  flat  Qpen  country. 

Champignon,  fliim-pln'yftn.  f. 

A  kin4  of  muihroom. 

Champion,  tihJm'pA-dn.  C 

A  man  wlio  undertakes  a  caufe  in  (angle 
combat ;  a  hero,  a  flout  warnor. 

To  Champion,  tfliJm'pi-dn.  v.  a. 

To  challenge. 

Chance;  tflilnfe.  f.  (7S)  (79). 

Fortune,  the  caufe  of  fortuitous  events ;  the 
aft  of  fortune ;  accident ;  cafual  occurrence, 
fortuitous  event,  whether  good  or  bad ;  pof- 
libility  of  any  occurrence. 

To  Chance,  tihinfe.  v.  n. 

To  happen,  to  fall  out.  •        ^ 

Chance-medley,  tfhlnfe-mid'li.r. 

'  In  law,  the  cafual  (laughter  of  a  man,  not 
altogether  without  the  fault  of  tho  (layer*. 

Chanceable,  t(h4n'si-bl.  a« 

Accidental.  • 

Chancel,  tftiJn's^l.  f. 

The  eaftern  part  of  the  church  in  which  the 
altar  is  placed. 

Chancellor,  tftin'sel-lflr.  f. 

An  officer  of  the  higheft  power  and  dignity 
in  the  court  where  he  prendes. 

Chancellorship,    tlb4n'sy4ir- 
(hip.  f. 

The  office  of  chancellor. 

Chancery,  t(hln's4r-4.  f. 

The  court  of  equity  and  confcience. 

Chancre,  (hJnk'dr.  f. 

An  ulcer  ufually  arilihg  from  venereal  ma- 
ladies. 

Chancrous,  ihlnk'rAs.  a. 

Ulcerous. 

.  Chandeleer,  fhin-dc  144r'.  f. 

A  branch  for  candles. 

Chandler,  tlMnd'lflr.  f. 
An  arttfan  whofc  trade  if  to  make  candlet. 


To  Change,  tili&^jt.  v.  t^ 

To  ^utMW4hittg  in  the  ptatietfl toother;  to 
rciign  any  thing  for  the  Cike  of  anotiier ;  to 
4i [count  a  larger  piece  of  money  into  ff. 
veral  I'mailer;  to  give 'and  take  recipro- 
cally; to  alter; 'to  mend  t^e  ditpo^tiai^  or 
^nd.  ". 
J:^'  This  word,  with  qthera  of  the  (ame form, 
fuch  as  ran^e^ftrange^  *n<i*gty  &c.  arc,  b  tlie 
weft  of  Englfnd,  pronoosced  with  the  IboK 
found  of  a  in  ran^  wma^.Scc.  '  The.fametaay 
be  obferved  of  the'  a  in  th?  fiil^  Cyllabk  bf 
aitgflt  ancient,  Sec,  w)ttcb,  tm  that  pan  of  tJte 
-kingdom,  (bunds  \ikc  the  ^nitle  an;  and 
this,  though  di (agreeable  to  a'Londofk  isr, 
and  contrary  to  the  beft  ufage,  whidi  furmi 
the  only  rule,  is  more  Analogical  than  pro- 
nouncing them  as  if  written  ^^^fu^r,>/'«ni|C, 
amcient,  aingtl,  .Ac.  for  we  (iod  every  otW 
vowel    in   this   (itnation  (hort,   u  nvtnit^ 

To  Change,  jdbanjQ.  v.  i>. 

To  undergo  change,  to  fuiier  altemtiiu^ 

Change,  tfhiiye.  f. 

An  alteration  of  the  (Ute  of  any  tliiAg;  > 
fuccetiion  of  one  thing  i^  the  place  of  sno* 
ther  ;  the  time  of  the  moon  in  which  it  be- 
gins a  new  monthly  revolution  j  novelty  fit 
alteration  of  the  order  iii  which  a  fct  of^bcJU 
is  founded ;  that'  Which  makes  a  vaVKty^ 
fmall  money. 

Chano^ablb^  tfliinjc'4-*>l.  a. 

Subjef^to  change,  licklej  inconftaft;  pO,(E- 
ble  to  be  changed ;  4iaviag  tJie  qualify  of 
exhibiting  diticrcnt  appearaacet. 

Changeableness,  tih^nj^'i-bl-Q^s 

(.  Sufccptib^ity  «f  ch^o^  j  i»co§(M'i^t 
(ickleners. 

Changeably,  tlh2iiyc'44)l4.  a^L 

Inconftantly.  ^ 

Changeful,  tfliinje'fdi.  a. 

Inconllant,  uncertain,  mutable. 

Changeling,  tfliinie'ling.  f. 

A  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another; 
an  idiot,  a  natural ;  one  apt  to  changp.  ", 

Changer,  tlhane'jfir.  f. 

One  that  is  employed  in  changing  or  dis- 
counting money. 

Channel,  tfhin'nll.  L    . 

The  hoUow  bed  of  running  watefs;  a^f 
cavity  drawn  longways ;  a  (Irait  or  narrow 
fea ;  a  gut  or  furrow  of  a  pillar. 

To  Channel,  tflbln'nil.  v/a. 

To  cut  any  thing  in  channels. 

To  Chant,  tlhlnt.  v.  a. 

To  (ing  ;  to  celebrate  by  ibng ;  ^o  (ing  la 
the  cathedral  fervice.   ' 

To  Chant,  t(b4ni.  y.  n. 

To  fing. 

Chant,  tftiint*  f. 

Song,  melody. 

Chanter,  tfliln^tfir.  f. 

A  finger,  a  fongder. 

Chanticleer,  t(h3n't4-kli4r.  f. 

The  cock,  from  his  crow.  *    * 

Chantress,  tj[hin'trlsv  f. 

A  woman  linger. 

Chantry,  tfli3n'tri.  f. 

IChantry  is  a  church  endowed  with  reyeooe 
€or  priefts,  to  fmg  ma(a  |or  the  Youls  of  the 
donors.  '      '  "  '    ' 

Chaos,  k&'^s*  f* 

The  ma(s  of  matter  fuppofed  to  be  in  ccmfa* 
iioB  before  it  was  jiivided'  by  the  treaUon 
into  its  proper  claiTes  and  elemeoty*  coofo- 
fion,  irregular  mixture ;  any  thing  ifMretbt 
part/  ^^re  uudiAinguifhed. 

ChaotiCk,  ki-^t'tlk.  a. 
Kefembiiag  chaoa,  coofuftdU 


CHA 


CH4 


CHA 


ToChap,  tfliAp.  v.a. 

To  lAhiie  ike  farface  of  the  ground  by  ex* 
ceffivehcat;  to  divide  the  ftio  of  the  nee  or 
handi  by  excelfive  cold. 

Chap,  uh6p.  C 

A  clehj  a  gipinc,  a  chink* 
Chap^  t(hdp.  1. 
The  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beaft't  moolh. 

Chape,  tfh&pe.  f. 

the  catch  of  any  thiogby  which  it  is  held  in 
it«  place. 
CfiAPBL,  tMf'kl  f. 
A  chapel  ia  either  adjoioinff  to  a  church,  at  a 
parcel  of   the  (ame,  Ar  feparate»  called  t 
chapel  of  eafe. 

Chape  LESS,  tOi&pe'Us.  a. 

Without  a  chape. 

Chape  LL  A  NY,  t(hSp'p4U8n-ni.  f. 

A  chapellany  ia  fooudcd  within  fome  other 
church. 

Chap^I^ry,  ttbip'flUrk.  f. 

The  jurifdidion  or  Dounda  of  a  chapeL 

CHAPFALif,  tfhbo'Aln.  a. 

Having  the  mouth  Inruuk. 

C^APLAIK^  tfh^p^lfn.  C  (208). 

He  that  attends  the  king,  or  other  great  per- 
Ion,  to  perform  divine  fervice. 

Chaplains  HIP,  tihdp'lln-(hip.  f. 

The  office  or  bufincft  oT  a  chaplain  i  the 
pofleifion  or  revenue  of  a  chapel. 

Chapless,  t(h6p'l2s«  a. 

Without  my  flcfh  about  the  mouth. 

Chaplet,  rihJp'lit.  f. 

^  orlaad  or  wreath  to  be  worn  about  the 
•hid ;  a  ftriog  of  beads  ufed  in  the  Roman 
church;  in  architcAure,  a  little  moulding 
curved  into  round  beads. 

Chapman,  tflidp'min.  f. 

A  cheapner,  one  that  offers  as  a  purchafer. 

Chaps,  tfh&ps.  f. 

The  mouth  oi  a  beall  of  prey.;  the  entcunce 
into  a  channel. 

cSi^^p.     }tfh6pt.}  part. pair. 

Cracked,  cleft. 

Chapter,  tfliJp'tftr.  f. 

A  divificm  of  a  book;  an  affembty  of  the 
clergy  of  a  cathedral ;  the  place  in  which 
affemDlies  of  the  clergy  arc  held. 
Chaptrel,  rihip'tril.  f. 
The  cipiuls  of  pillars,  or  pilaftera,  which 
fuppon  archca. 

Char,  tfliir.  f. 

A  -iilh  found  only  in  .Winandcr  meer,  in 
Lancafhirc. 

To  Char,  tfliir.  v.  a. 

To  burn  wood  to  a  black  cinder^ 

Char,  tfliirc.  f.' 

Work  done  by  the  day. 

To  Char,  tftiire.  v.  n. 

To  work  at  other's  houfcf  by  the  day, 
tT  In  Ireland  they  fecm  to  have  retained  the 
genuine  pronunciation  of  this,  as  well  as 
nany  other  old  £nglt(h  words  ;  I  mean  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  orthography,  and 
rhyming  with  tor.  In  J^ngland  it  is  gene- 
raUy  heard  like  chair  to  fit  on,  and  its  com- 
pound, ehar^vfomaw^  liXe  cbair^woman.  Skin- 
•er,  I  know,  admits  that  the  word  may  be 
derived  from  the  Dutch  kceren,  to  fweep; 
ftnd  Junius-fpcUs  the  word  cbar^,  and  tells 
•«s4m^  Sfxooa  have  the  Csme  -word  fpelled 
cypiie,  fignifying  bufinefs  or  charge ;  but 
be  iu  derivation  what  it  will,  either  the  or- 
(hogrftphy,  or  the  pronunciation,  ou^ht  to 
he  altered ;  for  as  it  ftands  at  prefent.  it  is  a 
n^ahi  and  di%iicefal  anomaly. 


— nd^  mftvci  nAr,  nftt ;  —» ttbe,  tAb>  bflP ;  —  AH ; <—  pAAnd  i-^Mn,  this. 

Charitable^  tflilr'£-d-bL  i. 

Kind  in  giviag  alau;  kind  ia  judging  of 
others. 


] 


Char-woman,  Hh&re'wAm-^.  f. 

A  woman  hired  accidenully  for  odd  work. 

Character,  kAr'Ik-tOr.  f.  (isi)* 

A  mark,  a  ftamp,  a  reprefeotati«ui ;  a  letter 
4ife4  in  writing  or  printing;  the  hand  or 
mauner  of  writmr ;  a.  reprcientation  of  any 
man  as  to  his  perfonal  Qualities ;  an  account 
of  any  thing  ••  good  or  bad  ;  the  perfon  with 
his  auemblagc  of  qualities. 

To  Character,  kitr'ik-tAr.  v.  t. 

To  infcribe,  to  engrave. 

Characteristical,  klr4k^i 

ris'tA-kil. 
Characteristick,    kftr-ik-ti- 

ris'tfk. 

a.  Conftituting  or  poUting  out  the  true  du- 
rader. 

Characteristicalness,  k^r-lk- 
tMs'tiJcdl^is.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  peculiar  to  a  charader. 

Characteristick,  kir-ik-ti-rts^- 
dk.  f. 

That  which  conftitutes  the  charafter. 

ToCharacterize,  k4r'ik-ti-rize. 

V.  a.  To  give  a  charafi^r  or  an  account  of 
the  perfonal  qualities  of  any  man;  to  en- 

{rrave,  or  imprint ;  to  mark  with  a  particu- 
ar  ftamp  or  token. 

Characterless,  k&r'iUL-tAr-Ii$.  a. 

Without  a  charafter. 

Charactery,  kir'ik-tir-ri.  f. 

Impreflioii,  mark. 

Charcoal,  tfliir'k&le.  f. 

Coal  made  by  burning  wood. 

Chard,  tfliird.  f. 

Chards  of  artichokes  are  the  leaves  of  fair 
artichoke  plants,  tied  and  wrapped  up  all 
over  but  the  top,  in  ftraw ;  Chards  of  beet 
are  plants  of  white  beet  tranfplanted. 

To  Charge,  tfliirje.  v.  a. 

To  entruli,  to  commiuion  for  a  certain  punr  * 
pofe ;  to  impute  as  a  debt ;  to  impute ;  to 
imporCie  a«  a  talk ;  to  accufe,  to  ceniure  ;  to 
command ;  to  fall  upon,  to  attack ;  to  bur- 
den, to  load ;  to  fill ;  to  load  a  gun. 

Charge,  tihirje.  f. 

Care,  tnift,  cuftody  ;  precept,  mandate, 
command  ;  commiflion,  truft  conferred, 
office  ;  accofation,  imputation  ;  the  thing 
entrufted  to  care  or  management ;  expence, 
coft;  onfet,' attack;  the  (ignal  to  fall  upon 
enemies;  the  quantity  of  powder  and  ball 
put  into  a  gun ;  a  preparation  or  a  fort  of 
ointment  applied  to  the  (houlder-fplaits  and 
fprains  of  borfcs. 

Chargeable,  tflilr'ji-bl.  a. 

Expeniive,  coftly ;  imputable,  as  a  debt  or 
crimen  fubjeft  to  charge,  accufable. 

Chargeableness,  tfliir^ji-bl-nls. 

f.    Expence,  coft,  coftlineCs. 

Chargeably,  tfliir'ji-bli.  ad. 

Expenfivtly. 

Charger,  tflidr'jftr.  f. 

A  large  dilb ;  an  omcer's  horfe. 

Charily,  tflii'rA-14.  ad. 

WarUy,  frugally.    .      ,       ^       ^ 

Chariness,  tm&'re-nes.  1. 

Caution,  nicety. 

CiiARiOT,  tmdr'rfc-At.  f.  (543). 

a  carriage  of  pleafure,  or  ftate  ;  a  car  in 
which  men  of  arms  were  anciemly  placed. 

Charioteer,  tftiir-ri-fit-tiir'.  f. 

He  that  drives  the  chasiot. 

Chariot  Race,  tMr'ri-flt-rAfe. /. 

A  fport  where  chariou  were  driven  lor  the 
prize. 

T     • 


Charitably,  tflilr'i^l-bU.  wL 

Kindly,  liberally ;  benevolently. 

Charity,  tfliir'&-t£.  f. 

Tendemeis,  kindneis,  love ;  good  wilt*  b«» 
nevolence ;  the  theological  virtue  of  untver. 
fal  love ;  liberality  to  Use  poor  i  alms,  relief 
given  to  the  poor. 

To  Chark,  tfliirk.  V.  a. 

To  bum  to  a  black  cinder. 

Charlatan,  (hir'li-tln.  f. 

A  quack,  a  mountebank. 

Charlatanical,  fliir-ll-db'i-ktl 

a.    Quackifti,  ignorant. 

Charlatanry,  fliir'll-tin-ri.  f. 

Wheedling,  deceit. 

CharlesVwain,  tfliirlx'lz-wine. 

f.  The  northern  conftellation,  called  the 
Bear. 

Charlock,  tflilr'14k.  f. 

A  weed  growing  among  the  corn  with  t 
yellow  flower* 

Charm,  tfliirm.  f. 

Words  or  philtres,  imagined  to  have  fome 
occult  power  ;  fomething  of  power  to  gain 
the  affe^ons. 

To  Charm,  tfliirm.  v.  a. 

To  fortify  with  charms  againft  evil ;  to  make 
powerful  by  charms  ;  to  fubdue  by  fome  fo* 
xrct  power ;  to  fubdue  by  pleafure. 

Charmer,  tflilr'mAr.  f.  . 

One  that  has  the  power  of  charma,  or  ea« 
chantments  ;  one  that  captivates  the  heart* 

Charming,  tflilr'ming.  particip.  a. 

PleaHng  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Charmingly,  tihir'imng-l£.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  nleafe  exceedingly. 

Charmingness,  tmir'mlng-nes.  r. 

The  power  of  olealing. 

Charnel,  tMr'n6l.  a. 

Containing  flefli  or  carcafes. 

Charnel-house, tfliir'ail-hdAfe.  f. 

The  place  where  the  bonct  of  the  dead  are 
rcpofited. 

Chart,  kirt  or  tfliirt.  f- 

A  delineation  of  coafts. 
ffST  As  this  word  is  perfe&ly  aoiUcifed  by 
cutting  off  the  a  in  the  Latin  Charta ;  and 
n?  in  the  Greek  x«?7^»  "we  ought  certainly 
to  naturalize  the  initial  letters  by  pronoune. 
ing  them  as  in  cbaittr,  charihj  ice.  but  fuch 
is  our  fondncfs  for  Latin  and  Greek  origi- 
nals, that  we  catch  at  the  ftiadow  of  a  rea<* 
fon  for  pronouncing  after  thefe  languages* 
though  tn  direct  oppofition  to  the  laws  of 
our  own.  Thus  we  moft  frequently,  if  not 
univerfally,  hear  this  word  pronounced  aa 
Carty  a  carriage,  and  perfe^y  like  the  French 
CarU, 

Charter,  tfliir'tir.  C 

A  charter  is  a  written  evidence ;  any  writ- 
.ing  beftowing  privileges  or  rights;  privi* 
lege,  immunity,  exemption. 

Charter-party,  tfhir'tflr-pJr-ti, 

f.  a  paper  relating  to  a  contra^,  of  which 
each  party  ha«a  copy* 

Chartered,  tmir'tdrd.  a. 

Privileged. 

Chary,  tflii'rA.  a. 

Careful,  cautious. 

To  Chase,  tfliife.  v.  a. 

To  hunt ;  to  purfue  as  an  enemy ;  to  drive* 

Chase,  tfhife.  f. 

Hunting,  puriiiit  oi  any  thing  as  game ;  fit- 
ncia  to  be  hunted;  purfuit  of  an  enemy; 

purfuit 


CHA  CHE 

j:r  (54^).  —  Fjkte,  flr,  fill,  lilt ;  —-mi,  nyit ; — plne^l«|n 
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ptttkrt  t^  fomet^ii)g.gi  defirable ;  )Hiiitip| 
mtidkP;  the  game  bum<d ;  open  kroonl 
ftored  with  fuch  bcafts  af  are  buxucd  ;  the 
Chafe  of  a  guo,  U  the  whole  bore  or  length 
ofijitec^.' 
Chase-gvn,  tfhafe'gfin.  f. 

Cunt  iti  the  fore-part  oAhe  fliip>  ^rc4  upoo 
.   thofe  that  are  puriued. 
CHASERy't&Vsfir.  r. 

Hunter,  purfuer,  driver. 

Chasm,  kazm.  f-  (353). 

A  cleft,  a  gap,  an  opening ;  a  place  unfilled ; 
a  vacuity. 

C  HAST  By  tfliifle.  a.  « 

Pure  frora  all  commerce  of  fexes;  pure, 
uncorrupt,  not  mixed  with  barbarous 
phrafts;  without  obfcenity ;  true  to  the 
marriage  bed. 

To  Chasten,  tfliafe'tn.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  correft,  to  pnnifh. 

To  Chastise,  tftiif-rize'.  v.  a* 

To  punifli,  to  corre£l  b'y  puniihment ;  to  re- 
duce to  order  or  obedience 
pHASTlSEMENT,  tflliis'tiz-mSnt.  f. 
Correction,  punifhment. — See  Advertifcn 

Chastiser,  tihif-tl'zdr.  f, 

.  A  punjfhcr,  a  corrc£lor. 

Chastity,  tfliis'ti-t4.  f-  fsii)* 

Purity  of  the  body,  freedom  from  obfce- 
nity ;  freedom  from  bad  mixture  of  any 
kmd. 
'  ^^  I  have  in  th'.t  word  departed  from  Mr. 
Sheridan,  :  lid  feveral  other  fpeakera,  in  the 
found  of  the  a  in  the  ftrlifyllable,  as  no  ana- 
logy can  be  clearer  than  that  which  prevails 
m  words  of  this  termination,  where  the  an- 
tepenultimate accent  always  Ihortens  the 
vowel.  Thus,  though  the  <3,  e,  and  /,  are 
long  tn  humane^  Jctene,  and  divine^  they  are 
fliort  in  hvmamtyt  fercnHji  and  diviniti ;  and 
unlefs  cuftom  clearly  forbids,  which  1  do 
not  believe  is  the  cafe,  chajiity  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  the  a  as  I  have  marked  it. 

Chastly,  tfhafte'li.  ad.  . 

Without  incontinence,  purely,  without  con- 
tamination. 
^f3r  In  thefe  words  Dr.  Johnfon  has  very  im- 

*  properly  omitted  the  lilent  e ;  they  ousht 
to  be  written  chaftcly  and  c  ha  ft  enefi. --Stt  In- 
troduCkion  to  Rhyming  Di^ionary,  Ortho- 
graphical Aphoriim  the  Vlllth. 

Chastness,  tfhifte'nis.  f. 

Chaftity,  purity. 
To  CHATf  tUiJt.  V.  n. 
To  prate,%to  talk  idly;  to  prattle. 

Chat,  tfhdt.  f. 

Idle  talk)  prate. 

Cha^fellany,  Mt'tel-Wn-4.  f. 

The  diftrid  under  the  dominion  of  a  cafile. 

Chattel,  tflidtM.  f.  (405). 

Any  moveable  poiFeflion. 

To  Chatter,  tlhit'tdr.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  noife  e»  a  pie,  or  other  uoharmo- 
nious  bird;  to  make  a  noife  bycoUifion  of 

*  the  teetii.;  to  talk  idly  or  carelefly. 

Chatter,  tftJt't&r.  f. 

Noife  like  that  of  a  pic  or  zaOnkcy ; .  idle 
'  prate. 

Chatterer,  t(hit'tfir-r4r.  C 

An  idle  ulker. 

Chavehder,  rihivin-dflr.  C 

The  chub,  a  fifti. 

ChaumbntellB)  fh6-ml5n*til^  f. 

A  fort  of  pear. 

To  Chaw,  tfhiw.  v.  a. 

To  mallicatei  to  chew. 

Chawdrou,  tihiw^d|rd%  f. 

SfltiraUft. 


Cheap,  tfli4pc.  a. 

To  be  had  at  a  low  rate ;  cify  to  bt  had^Jiot 
refpeftcd. 

To  Cheapen,  tfhi'pn.  v.  a.  (joj). 

,  To  attempt- to  purchafe,.  to-  bid'  iot  any 
thing  i  to  leflrn  value. 

Cheaply,  tfliipe'lA.  ad. 

At  a:fraall  price,  at  a  low  rate. 

Cheapness,  tfliApe'nis.  IT, 

Lownefsof  price. 

To  Cheat,  tih^te.  v.  a 

To  defraud)  to  imoofie  Uj^oStto  tiickt 

Cheat,  tftiic.  1. 

A  fraud,  a  trick,  an  iapoftuce;  a  pcrfoQ. 
guilty  of  fraud". 

Cheater,  tfhA'tflr.  f. 

One  that  pra^ifes  fraud. 

To  Check,  t{hAk.v»  sk. 

To  reprefs,  to  curb ;  to  reprove,  ta^chide  ; 
to  controul  by  a  counter  reckoningy 

To  Check,  tfhik.  V.  n.. 

To  ftop,  to  make  a  ftop  {  to  dads,  to  uit«r* 
fere. 

Check,  t(hik.  f. 

Repreffure,  flop,  rebuff;  reftraint,  curb,  go* 
vernment;  reproof,  a  flight;  in  falconry, 
when  a  hawk  forfakes  her  proper  same  to 
follow  other  birds ;  tbc  ckufc  of  reREaint,  a 
ftop. 

To  Checker,  \  ^a.x\.ix^  \  „  « 
To  Chequer,  |  tfliSk'fir.)  v.  a. 

To  variegate  or  diverfify,  in  the  manner  of  a 
chefs-board,  with  alternate  colours. 

Checker-work,  tftiSk'dr-wfirk.  f;. 

Work  varied  alternately. 

Checkmate,  tfliAk'mite.  f. 

T-he  movement  on  the  cbefa-board,  that  puts 
an  end  to  the  same. 

Cheek,  tfliAik.  f. 

The  fide  of  the  face  below  the  eye ;  a  gene- 
ral name  among  mechanicka  for  almoft  all 
thofe  pieces  of  their  machines  that  arc 
double. 

Cheek-tooth,  tftiAAk'tiifA.  f. 

llie  hinder  tooth  or  lufli. 

Cheer,  tftiAAr.  f. 

Entertainment,  provifions ;  invitation  to 
gayety ;  gayety,  jollity ;  air  of  the  counte- 
nance I  temper  of  mind. 

To  Cheer,  tlhAir.  v*  a. 

To  incite,  toencouraKe,  to  infpirit ;  tocoflD- 
fort,  to  confole,  to  gladden. 

To  Cheer,  tftiAir.  v.  n.  ' 

To  grow  gay  or  gladfome. 

Cheerer,  tfhie'rflr.  f. 

Gladner.,  gWer  of  gayety. 

Cheerful,  tfhA2r'f4l>ortfli4r'ffll.  a. 

Gay,  full  of  life,  full  of  mirth ;  having  an 
appearance  of  gayetyi 
03^  This  word,  like  fearful,  has  contra&cd 
an  irregular  pronunciation  that  feems  more 
expref&ve  of  the  turn  of  mind  it  indicates 
tb<[n  the  long  open  e,  which  languiflies  on 
the  ear,,  an^  is  at  war  with  the  fmartnefs 
and  vivacity  of  the  idea.  We  regret  thefe 
irregularities,,  but  they  are  not  to  be  entirely 
prevented;  and  as  they  fometimet.  arile 
trom  an  effort  of  the  mmd  to  exp;«fa  the 
idea  more  forcibly,  they  fl&ould  not  be  too 
ftudioufly  avoidedf ;  efpecially  when  coftom 
kas  given  them  confiderable  currency ;  which 
I  Uke  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  (hort  pr'onun* 
ciation  of  the  prefent  word.  (841)  (%A%y 

Cheerfully,  tihAir'fflUA.  ad. 

Without  de|e&ion,  with  gtyety. 

Cheerfulness,  tihAlr'fAl-n2s.  f. 

Freedom  from  dejeaion,  alacrity  t  fsecdom 
from  gloomincfi*. 


Cheerless,  tlbAAr'lli«  r* 

Without  gayety,  comfort,  or  g}a^e(u. 

Cli££RLY,  tmAAr/IA.  a«. 

Gay,  cheerful ;  not  floom^ig 

Chebr^lv,  t&Mr li«  a^. 

Cheerfully. 

CHEERYi^tfliit'ri*  a*. 

Cay<  fprrghtly; 

Cheese,  tfhA^ze.  f*. 

a  kind  pf  food  ma^k  bysprel&iig  ibecrud  of 
milk. 

€HEE6ECAKE„t(h^ize^kiike.  f  (047) 

A  cake  made  of.  foft  curds,  iugar  and  butter.. 

CiiEESiMONGER,  t(hi&2e'm&ng-gfir 

f;    One  who  deals  inxhcefe. 

CjiEESsvAT,'tihiizefv4t».&. 

The  woo4en  cafe  in  whtflli  the  cv^  arf  .- 
preflcd  into  cheefc. 

Chbbsy,  t(h&i'zi*.a« 

Having  jLhe  nature  or^rm  of  -  cheefc* 

To  CHBRiSH,.t(hlrM&.  V.  a.. 

To  fopp^rt,  to  fiieltcr,  to  norfeup. 

Cherishbr,  tihir'r!fht>5r.  f. 

An  encourager,  a  fupporter.. 

Chbrishment,  tiaer'nSi-m^m.  f. 

Encouragement,  funport,  comfort. 

Oherry,  dhir'ri-  \f 

Cherry-tree,  tfliir'ri'-trijSf.    j 

A  tree  and  fruit. 

CHERRY,.tih^r'r&.  a. 
Refembiing  a  cherry  in  colour. 

Cherrybay,  tlhAr'rA-bi*  f.. 

Laurel. 

Cherry<:heeked,  tih^'rArtAbikd:. 

a.   Having  ruddy  cheeks. 

Cherrypit,  tfliir'rA-plt.  f., 

A.child's  play,  in  which  they  throw  ohtriy* 
itoncs  into  a  imall  hole. 
CH£RSONESB,.k^'s^ife«  f*  (353}»^ 
A  peniofula.. 

Cherub,  tlh^t'Ab.  f. 

A  celedial  fpirtt>  which,  in  the  hieiarchy,  W 
placed  next,  in  order  to  the  ferapbim* 

CHERUBiOK,,t(ki<Tr&'bik.  au 

Anylick,  relating  to  the  cheriibira.  . 

Cherubim,  t(her'i^-b!in*.r. 

The  Hebrew  plural  of  Cherub. 
ijf3i'  Thofe  who  underftand  no  laugwagt  but- 
their  own  are  apt  to  commit  an  unpardon- 
able fault    with,  critics,  by  miftaking„tbis<« 
word  for  a  (tngwlarf  and^  writing  the  plural 
Cberubims,     Others  arc  apt  to  commit  a  much 
g);eater  fault  in  fpcaking,,  which  is  that  o#' 
f6rming  an  ad/edive  from  this  word,  at  if 
written  Cberubimkal,  or  Cbcrubimrtl,    How 
hard  is  the  fate  of  an  Englillunan,  who,  tQ< 
write  and  fpeak  his  own  language  properly, . 
muft  not  only  undcrftanH  French,  Latin,  anda 
Greek,  but  Hebrew  alfo  ! 

Cherubin,  tfhlr'tl^-blii.  a., 

Angeli<;al.  » 

Chervil,  tlhlf Ml.  f;.  ' 

An  umbelli/erous  plant.  ^ 

TiO  Cherup,  tOilr'flp.  v.  h.. 

To  chirp,  to  ufe  a  (heerlul  voice. . 

Chess,  tfli^s^  f*, 

A  game. 
CHE&^-APPLE^tflbis'ip-pl.  f.. 
Wild  fcrvice. 

Chej^s-board,  tfliis'bArd,  f. 

,    The  board  or  table  on  which  the  g^Aft  of; 
chefs  is  plaid.  . 

Chess-man,  tfh^s'min.  f. 

A  puppet  for  chefs. 

Chessom,  tfliis'sAm.  n 

McUpw  earth,  ' 

Cnmn 
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—  nA,  ttibvc,  ndr,  n6t ;  -^  tibe,  tib,  bill ; — All ;  —  p  Jdnd  j  —  /Ain,  this. 


Chest,  tlhift.  f. 

.  A  box  of  wood  or  other  nutenalt. 

Chested,  xfhid'id.  a. 

Having  a  cheft. 

Chesnut,  tfhis'nfit.  T  i* 

•CHESNUT-TREE,t(h4s'n6t-trtA.  J 
A  tree  i  the  fruit  nf  the  cheftnut-tree ;  the 
name  of  a  brown  colour. 

Chevalier,  Ihiv-l-lAAr'.  f* 

A  Ini^t. 

Chevaux  db  trise,  Ihiv-A-di- 
friize'.  f. 

A  piece  of  timber  trayerfcd  with  wooden 
fptkes,  pointed  with  iron,  five  or  fix  feet 
long ;  uied  in  defending  a  paiTage,  a  turn- 
•ptke,  or  tourniquet. 

Chevew,  tlhAv'vn.  f.  (103). 

A  river  filh,  the  fame  wixh  cbuD. 

<^H£Veril,  tfhiv'lr-tt.  f. 

A  kid,  kidlealher. 

ToChkw,     {ffif.}-- 

Xo  ^rind  with  the  teeth,  to  mafticate;  to 
mediute,  or  ruminate  in  the  thoughts  ;  to 
tafte  without  fwallowing. 
Cy  The  latter  pronunciation  is  gprown  vulgar. 

XO  Chew,  tih&A.  v.  n. 

To  champ  opbo,  to  ruminate* 

Chicane,  (h4-kine'.  f. 

The  art  of  protradinga  conteft  by  artifice ; 
artifice  in  general. 

To  CnrcANE;  fliA-kine'.  v.  n. 

To  prolong  a  contell  by  tricks. 

"Chicaner,  (h4-ki'nfir.  f. 

A  petty  fophifter,^  wrangler. 

Chicanery,  {hi-kyn&r-£.  f. 

SopbiAry,  wrangle. 

Chick,  tftik.  \i- 

Chicken,  tfhik'in.  (104).   / 

The  young  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a  hen, 
■or  fmall  bird ;  a  word  of  tcndemefs ;  a 
term  for  a  young  girl.  * 

Chicksnhearted,    t(hik'in-hir- 
t2d.  a. 

Cowardly,  fearfnl. 

Chicken  POX,  tfliikin-pdks,  f. 

a  pullulous  diftemper. 

Chickling,  tfhikMing.  f. 

a  fmall  chicken. 

Chickpeas,  tfhik'pize.  f. 

An  herb. 

Chickweed,  tfliik'wiid.  f. 

A  plant. 

To  Chide,  tftiJde.  v.  a. 

To  reprove;  to  drive  away  with  reproof; 
to  blame,  to  reproach. 

To  Chide,  tlhide.  v.  n. 

To  clamour,  to  fcold  ;  to  quarrel  with  ;  to 
make  a  noife. 

Chider,  t(hl'd6r.  f. 

A  vcbukcr,  a  reorover. 

Chief,  tfliAit.  a. 

principal,  rooft  eminent ;  eminent,  extraor- 
dinary ;  capital,  of  the  firll  order. 

Chief,  tftiASf.  f. 

A  commander,  a  leader. 

Chiefless,  tih^iflls.  a. 

Without  a  h^ad. 

Chiefly,  dhAW'lA.  ad. 

principally,  eminently,  more  than  common. 

Chiefrie,  tihAifri.  f^ 

A  Cmall  rent 'paid  to  the  lord  paramount. 

Chieetain,  tftiif  t!n.  f.  (ao8}.  ' 

A  leader,  a  comttUhder  {  the  head  of  a  cUn. 


(3r  This  word  ought  undoubtedly  to  follow 
captain^  eurta'm^  villain^  &c.  in  the  pronunci*> 
atioa  of  the  laft  fyllable ;  though,  from  iu 
being  lefs  in  ufe,  we  are  not  fo  well  recon- 
ciled to  it. 

Chievancb,  tfli4A'v4nfc.  f. 

Traffick,  in  which  money  is  extorted,  as  dif- 
count. 

Chilblain,  tlhil'blinc.  f. 

Sores  made  by  froft. 

Child,  tlhlld.f. 

An  infant,  or  very  younff  perfon  ;  one  in  the 
line  of  filiation,  oppofed  to  the  parent ;  any 
thing  the  produ£^  or  effe£l*  of  another ;  To 
be  with  qhild,  to  be  pregnant. 

To  Child,  t(hild.  v.  n. 

To  bring  children.     Little  ufed. 

Childbearino,  tfhild'bi-rlng. 

particip.    The  a^  of  bearing  children. 

Childbed,  tlhild'bAd.  f. 

The  ilatebf  a  woman  bringing  a  child. 

Childbirth,  t{hlkl'ber/i&.  f. 

Travail,  labour. 

Childed,  tftiU'did.  a. 

Furniflied  with  a  child.     Little  ufed. 

Childermass-day,  t(hil'd4r-m4f- 
di'.  f. 

The  day  of  the  week,  throughout  the  year, 
anfwering  to  the  day  on  which  the  feati  of 
the  holy  Innocents  is  folemnized. 

Childhood,  tftiUd'hfid.  f. 

The  Hate  of  infants,  the  time  in  which  we 
are  children;  the  time  of  life  between  in- 
fancy and  puberty;  the  properties  of  a 
child. 

Childish,  tfliUd'ifti.  a. 

Trifling  ;  becoming  only  children,  trivial, 
puerile. 

Childishly,  tflilldifh-14.  ad. 

In  a  childiOi  trifling  way. 

Childishness,  tftiild'ifh-nis.  f. 

Puerility,  triflinffncfs ;  harmlcflnefs. 

Childless,  tOiUd'Us.  a. 

Without  children. 

Childlike,  tftiUd'llkc.  a. 

Becoming  or  befecming  a  child. 

Chiliaedron,  kil-£-d-id'dirAn«  H 

(553)*    ^  figure  of  a-thoufand  fides. 

Chilifactory,  klUd-fik'tA-ri.ad* 

Making  Chyle— See  CbjUfaRory, 

Chilifactive,  kil-4-f3k't!v.  ad. 

Making  Chyle.  —See  ChjHfaBive, 

Chilification,  kil4.fi:ka'fhdn. 

The  aa  of  miking  Chyle.— See  CbyHficati6», 

Chill,  tfhll.  a. 

Cold,  that  which  is  cold  to  the  touch ;  bav- 
in? the  fcnfation  of  cold ;  deprelTtd,  de- 
jctted,  difcuuraged. 

Chill,  tftiil.  1. 

Chilnefs,  told. 

To  Chill,  tfhfl.  v.  a. 

To  make  cold ;  to  deprefs,  to  dejed ;  to 
blail  with  cold. 

Chu-liness,  t(hil'lc-nJs.  f. 

A  fcnfation  of  (hivering  cold. 

Chilly,  tfliil'14.  a. 

Somewhat  cold. 

Chilness,  tlhil'nis.  f. 

Coidncfs,  want  of  warmth. 

Chime,  tihime.  f. 

The  confonant  or  harmonick  found  of  many 
corrcfpondcnt  inftroments ;  the  corxefpon- 
dcnce  of  found ;  the  found  of  bells  Uruck 
with  hammers  ;  the  correfpondence  of  pro- 
portion  or  relation. 

To  Chime,  tihime.  v.  n. 
T  2 


To  found  in  harmony  t  to  cotreCpond  ta  re* 
htion  or  proportion ;  to  agree ;  to  fnit  with  ; 
to  jingle. 

To  Chime,  tfliime.  v.  a. 

To  make  to  move*  or  ftrike,  or  fimod  har^^ 
monically ;  to  ftrike  a  bell  with  a  hammer. 

Chimera,  ki-mi'rl.  f.  (353)  (laoj. 

A  vain  and  wild  fancy. 

Chimerical,  ki-mir'ri-kll.  a. 

Imaginary,  fantaftick. 

Chimerically,  kt-mir'Th-kH-i. 

ad.   Vainly,  wildly. 

Chimney,  tfhlm'ni.  f. 

The  -Aairage  through  which  the  fmoke, 
afcendsfrom  the  fire  in  thehoofe;  the  fire- 
place. 

Chimney-corner,  t(hWn£-kir'- 
nAr.  f. 

The  firefide,  the  place  of  idlers. 
CHlMNEYPIECE,.t(hWni-p££re.  f. 
The  ornamental  piece  round  the  nreptace. 

Chimneysweeper,,  tlhim'ni-fwii- 
jff&r.  f. 

-One  whofe  trade  it  is  to  clean  foul  chimntet 
of  foot. 

Chin,  t(h!n.  f. 

The  part  of  the  face  beneath  the  under  lip* 

China,  tM'nl.  f. 

China  ware»  porcelain,  a  fpecies  of  vclTeU 
made  in  China,  dimly  tranfparent. 
QdT  What  could  induce  us  to  fo  irregular  a 
pronunciation  of  this  word  is  fcarcely  to  be 
conceived.  One  would  be  apt  to  luppof^ 
that  the  French  firft  imported  thia  Porcclaint 
and  that  when  we  purchafcd  it  of  them  we. 
called  it  by  their  pronunciation  of  China 
[Sheen)  ;  but  being  unwilling  to  drop  the  «, 
and  defirout  of  preferviog  the  French  found 
of  i,  we  awkwardly  tranfpofed  thefe  £ounds» 
and  turned  China  into  Cbaiufe,  This  abfurd 
pronunciation  feems  only  tolerable  when  we 
apply  it  to  the  porcelaiu  of  China,  or  the 
Oranges,  which  are  improperly  called  China 
Oranges  ;  but  even  in  thefe  cafes  it  fecms  a 
pardonable  pedantry  to  reduce  the  word  t9 
Its  true  found. 

China-orange,  tflijt'ni*&r'inje. f. 

The  fweet  orange. 

China- ROOT,  tflil'ni-roit.  f. 

A  medicinal  root  brought  originally  from 
China.  ^ 

Chincough,  t{hin'k6f.  f. 

A  violent  and  convullive  cough. 

Chine,  tflrine.  f. 

The  part  of  the  back,  in  which  the  backl^ooe 
is  found  ;  a  piece  of  the  back  of  an  anitx^aU 

To  Chine,  tOilne.  v»  a. 

To  cut  into  chines. 

Chink,  t(h!nk.  f. 

A  fmall  aperture  longwife. 

To  Chink,  tihink.  v.  a. 

To  ihake  fo  as  to  make  a  found. 

To  Chink,  tflilnk.  v.  n. 

To  found  by  ftrikioff  each  other. 

Chinky,  tflunk'e.  a. 

Full  of  holes,  raping. 

Chints,  iflifnts.  f.  - 

Cloch  of  cotton  made  in  India/ 

CHi0PFiNE,t(h6p-pine'.  f.  (iiz). 

A  high  (hoe  formerly  worn  by  ladies* 

To.Chip,  tUnp.  V.  a. 

To  cut  into  fmaU  pieces. 

Chip,  tfh!p.  f. 

A  fmall  piece  taken  off  by  a  cutting  tnftra* 
ment. 

Chipping,  tflilp'ping.  f. 

A  fragment  cut  oil. , 

CHIRACltlCAL 


CHO  CHO 
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Chiragrical,  U-rig'gri-kil.  a 

(120)  (353).     Having  the  Eout  in  the  hand. 

Chirocrapher,  kUrOg'gri-fdr.  f. 

He  that  excrcifes  writrnx. 

Chirographist,  kl.rig'grd-flft.  f. 

Chirographer. 

Chirography,  kl-r6g'gr4-f4.  f. 

The  art  of  writing. 

Chiromancer,  k!r'A-m4n-sir.  f. 

One  that  foreteU  future  evenU  by  infpeding 
the  hand. 

Chiromancy,  kir'rA-min-sA.  f. 

(353)  (5»9)'  The  art  of  foretelling  the  evcnU 
of  life,  by  infpeding  the  hand. 

To  Chirp,  tfh&p.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  cheerful  noife,  at  birds. 

Chirp,  tlhirp.  f. 

The  voice  of  birds  or  infe^. 

Chirper,  tftiir'pfir.  f. 

One  that  chirps. 

Chirurgeon,  kl-rflr'jA-fin,  f. — Sec 

,      Surgeon. 

One  that  cures  ailments,  not  by  internal 
medicines,  but  outward  applications ;  a  fur- 
geon. 

Chirurgery,  kl-rflr'je-ri.  f.  —  Sec 
Surgery. 

The  art  of  curing  by  external  applications. 

Chirurgical,  ki-rfii-'ii-kal.  1 
Chirurgick,  kUrdr'jik.        J  *•  - 

Belonging  to  furgery. 

Chisel,  tfhiz^zil.  f.  (102). 

An  inftrumcnt-with  whicn  wood  or  ftone  is 
pared  away. 

To  Chisel,  tftiiz'zll.  v.  a.  (loa). 

To  cut  with  a  chifel. 

Chit,  tfhit.  f. 

A  child,  a  baby ;  the  (hoot  ofcorn  from  the 
end  of  the  grain. 

To  Chit,  tfhit.  v.  n. 

To  fprout. 

Chitchat,  tftiit'tMt.  f. 

Prattle,  idle  prate. 

Chitterlings^  tfliit'tflr-lingz.  f. 

The  guts  of  an  eatable  auimal ;  the  frill  it 
the  bofom  of  a  <hirt. 

Chitty,  tihit'tA.  a. 

ChildiHi,  like  a  baby. 

Chivalrous,  t(hlv'dl-rfis.  a. 

Relating  to  chivalry,  knightly,  warlike. 

Chivalry,  t(hiv'dl-r4.  1. 

Knighthood,  a  military  dignity;  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  knight,  as  valour ;  the  general 
fyftcm  of  kniffhthood*. 

Chives,  tfhlvz.  f. 

The  threads  or  filaments  rifing  in  flowers, 
M[ith  feeds  at  the  end;  a  fpecies  of  fmall 
onion. 

Chlorosis,  k)i-r6's!s.  f. 

The  green  ficknefs. 

To  Choak,  tfliike.  V.  a. 

SceCHOKt. 

Chocolate,  tfliAk'A-lite.  f^  (91 ). 

Tho  nut  of  the  cocoa>trec ;  the  mafs  made  by 

Srindins  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  to  be 
iflblved  in  hot  water}  the  liquor  made  by 
a  folmion  of  chocolate. 

Chocolate-house,  tih6k'A-lite- 
hiife.  f. 

A  houfe  where  company  it  cmeitiined  with 
chocolate. 

Chode,  tfiidde*. 

The  old  preterit  from  Chidt.    Obfolete. 

Choice,  tfliAifc.  f. 
XbciAolcboofiDfitlcAiQai  Uic  power  of 


choofing ;  care  in  cboofing,  cnriefity  of  dif- 
tinQion  ;  the  thing  chosen ;  the  beft  part  of 
anv  thing;  fcvcral  things  propofcd  ii  ob- 

d'etts  of  elcAion. 
HOiCE,  tfhiife.  a. 
Scled,  of  extraordinary  value  s  chary t  fru- 
gal, careful. 

Choiceless,  tfli6ife'les.  a. 

Without  the  power  of  choofing. 

Choicely,  tfhdifc'li.  ad. 

Curioufly,  with  exuSt  choice ;  valuably,  ex* 
cellently. 

Choiceness,  tlhfilfe'ncs.  f. 

Nicety,  particular  value.         * 

Choir,  kwlre.  f.  (356). 

An  afferably  or  band  of  fingers ;  the  fingers 
in  divine  worlhip;  tjie  part  of  the  church 
where  the  fingers  are  placed. 

To  Choke,  tftiAke.  v.  a. 

To  fuifocate  ;  to  ftop  up,  to  block  up  a  paC- 
fage ;  to  hinder  by  obllrudion ;  to  fupprefs ; 
to  overpower. 

Choke,  tftiAke.  f. 

The  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of  an  arti- 
choke. 

Choke-pear,  tfliAkc'pirc.  f. 

A  roush,  harfti,  unpalatable  pear;  toy  far- 
cafm  that  ftops  the  mouth. 

Choker,  tfliA'kfir.  f. 

One  that  chokes. 

Choky,  tfliA'ki.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  fuffocttion. 

Cholagogues,  k61'i-g6gz.  f. 

Medicines  which  have  the  power  of  purging 
bile. 

Choler,  kfil'lfir.  f. 

The  bile ;  the  humour,  fuppofed  to  produce 
irafcibility ;  anger,  rage. 

Cholerick,  kil'llr-rlk.  a. 

Abounding  with  choler  ;  angry,  irafcible. 

Cholerickness,  k51'lfr-rik-nfo.  f. 

Anger,  irafcibility,  peeviflioefs. 

To  Choose,  tm&&zc.  v.  a. 

I  chofe,  I  have  chofen.     To  ukc  by  way  of 

f>reference  df  fevend  things  offered  ;  to  fe- 
ed, to  pick  out  of  a  number  ;  to  eleA  for 
eternal  happinefs ;  t  term  of  theologians. 
03*  This  word  is  fometimes  improperly  writ- 
.  ten  chtife,  which  is  a  needlefs  departure 
from  its  French  etymology  in  cbcifir,  as  well 
as  from  our  o¥m  analogy  in  the  preterit 
cbo/e. 

To  Choose,  tfliSAze.  v.  n. 

To  btve  the  power  of  choice. 

Chooser,  tfhii'zAr.  f. 

He  that  has  the  nower  of  choofing,  tledor. 

To  Chop,  tfliop.  v.  a. 

To  cut  with  t  quick  blow ;  to  devour  ea- 
gerly ;  to  menace,  to  cut  into  fm«ll  pieces  ; 
to  break  into  chinkt. 

To  Chop,  tfh6p.  v.  n. 

To  do  any  thing  with  a  quick  motion  ;  to 
light  or  happen  upon  a  thing. 

To  Chop,  t(h6p.  v.  a. 

To  purchafe,  generally  by  way  of  truck ;  to 
pat  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another;  to 
Dandy,  to  altercate. 

Chop,  t(h6p.  f. 

A  piece  chopped  off;  a  fmall  piece  of  meat ; 
a  crack,  or  cleft. 

Chop-house,  tfh&p'hddfe.  f. 

_  A  mean  houfe  of  entertainment. 

(pr  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  this  definition,  feems  f 
have  rated  a  chop-houfe  too  low,  and  to 
have  had  a  Cook's  Sbof  or  an  Eating' boufe  in 
his  mind.  Since  cottee-houfes  are  become 
eating-houfes  and  taverns,  chop-houfes  are, 
pcrbapS|  « lUUc  dcpreciitod ;  but  tbi»  wm 


not  the  cafe  till  loiijg  after  Pr»  1qIui{niV 
IMf^ionary  was  pubhfiicd ;  and  t  tKikktb^ 
may  ftrll,  without  any  impropriety,  bt 
called,  reputable  houfcs  of  ready  eittettada- 
ment. 

Chopin,  (hA-p44n'.  f. 

A  French  liquid  meafure,  containing^  nearlp 
a  pint  of  Windiefter^  a  term  ufed  m  Scot- 
land for  a  quart  of  wine  meafure. 

Chopping,  tih6p'piM.  a* 

An  epithet  frequently  appued  to  iofaata*  by 
way  of  commendation. 

Chopping-knife,  tfliip'ping-oife* 

f.   A  knife  ufed  in  chopping. 

Choppy,  tlh6p'p4.  a. 

Full  of  holes  or  cracks. 

Chops,  tfli6ps.  f. 

The  mouth  of  a  beaft ;  the  mouth  of  iiof 
thing  in  familiar  language. 

Choral,  Vb'tiX.  a. 

Sung  by  a  choir;  fingiag  in  a  choir. 

Chord,  kdrd.  f. 

The  firing  of  a  mufical  iitftrument ;  a  right 
line,  which  joins  the  two  endi  of  any  aicb  of 
a  circle. 

To  Chord,  kird.  v.  a. 

To  furnifh  with  ftrines. 

Chordee,  k6r-d44'.  f. 

A  contra6lion  of  the  froenum. 

Chorion,  kA'r4-6n.  f. 

The  outward  membrane  that  enwraps  the 
foetus. 

Chorister,  kwlrMs-tir.  f. 

A  finger  in  the  cathedrals,  a  finging  boy;  a 
finger  in  a  concert. 

Chorographer,  k^r6g'gri-fAr.  C 

He  that  defcribes  particular  jregions  of  coun- 
tries. 

Chorographical,   kdr-r&-grftfi* 
kdl.a. 

Defcriptive  of  particular  regions. 

CHOROGRAPHiCALLy,kdr-ri-giAr- 
4-kaU4.  ad. 

In  a  chorographical  manner. 

Chorography,  kA-r6g'gri-ft.  f. 

The  art  of  defcribing  particular  regions. 

Chorus,  kA'ris.  f. 

A  numbers  of  fingers,  a  concert ;  the  pet- 
fons  who  are  fuppofed  to  behold  what  paiTea 
in  the  afts  of  the  ancient  tragedy ;  the  fong 
between  the  ads  of  a  tragedy ;  verfes  of  a 
fong  in  which  the  company  join  the  finger. 

Chose,  tfhAze. 

The  pretcr  tenfe,  from  To  choofe. 

Chosen,  tftiA'zn. 

The  participle  pafiive,  from  To  chooie. 

Chough,  tfhof.  f.  (301  j. 

A  bird  which  frequents  the  rocks  by  the  (ea. 

To  Chouse,  tmddfe.  v.  a. 

To  cheat,  to  trick. 

Chouse,  tlhidfe.  f. 

A  bubble,  a  tool ;  a  trick  or  (ham. 

Chrism,  krizm.  f. 

Unguent,  or  undion. 

To  Christen,  kris'fn.  v.  a.  (472). 

To  baptize,  to  initiate  into  ChriRiamty  by 
water ;  to  name,  to  denominate.   ' 

Christendom,  krls'sn-d&m.  f. 


The  coUedive  body  of  Chriftianity. 

Christening,  kns'sn-lng.  f. 


Chr 


tiit» 


The  ceremony  of  the  firft  initiation 
Chriftianity. 

Christian,  krlft'yAn.  f.  f^QiJ.     . 

A  pro^eflbr  of  the  religion  of  Ctuiu.  .   , 

Christian,  krift'yftn.  a, 
Profci&Dg  the  rcUgioa  0^  Chrtft,       ^ . 

Christian 


tlr!^ 


CHY 


CIC 


A    i»«  »»™c  givcB  «t  the  fom,  diftina  frpm 
tite  jhirname. 

Christianism,  krid'yin-izm,  f. 

The  Chrifttan  religion ;  the  nations  profefv 
^i^Chiiftianity. 

Cjieistianitv,  krlf^a^-^n'i-ti.  f. 

The  religion  of  Chriftians. 

To  Christianize,  krift'y4n-ize. 

T.  a.    To  make  Chriilian. 

Christianly,  krift'yan-li.  ad. 

Like  a  Chriftiaiu 

CHRISTMAS,  krfs'mis.  f.  (88)  (472) 

The  day  on  which  the  nativity  of  our  blelTcd 
Saviour  is  celebrated. 

Christmas-box,  kris'inis-bfiks.  C 

.  A  box  in  which  tittle  prefents  are  coUeAed 
at  Chriftmas., 

Chromatick,  krA-m^t'ik.  a. 

Relating  to  colour;  relating  to  a  certain  fpe- 
cies  of  antient  m'ulick. 

Chronical,  kr6n'i-k21. 1 
Chronick,  kr6nik.     •  J  ^' 

Relating  to  time ;  a  chronical  diftemper  is 
of  long  duration. 

Chronicle,  kr6n'4-kK  f.  (353J. 

A  regifter  or  account  of  events  in  order  of 
time ;  a  hiftory. 

To  Chronicle,  kr6n'i.H.  v.  a. 

(4P3).    To  record  in  chronicle,  or  hiftory; 
to  regifter,  to  recprd. 

Chronicler,  kr6n'i-klAr.  f. 

A  writer  of  chronicles ;  an  hiftorian. 

Chronogram,  krAn'A-giim.  f.      . 

An  infcription  including  the  date  of  any 
.itton. 

Chronogrammatical,  kr6n-nA- 
ffim-tnit'l'kiU  a. 

Belonging  to  a  chronogram. 

Chronogrammatist,    kr6n-n6- 
gram'mi-tift.  f. 

A  writer  of  chrooomms. 

Ohronolocer,  krA.n61'lA-jflr.  f. 

He  that  ftudies  or  explains  the  fcience  of 
compnting  paft  time. 

Chronoloci^cal,  kr6n-nA.Wdie'4. 
kll.  a.  ^ 

Relating  to  the  dofirine  of  time. 

Chronologically,    kr&n-nA- 
16dje'£-kdl.)£.  ad. 

In  a  chronological  manner,  according  to  the 
exad  feries  oftime. 

Chronologist,  krA-n6I'6-jift,  f. 

One  that  ftudies  Or  explains  time. 

Chronology,  krA-n61'A-j4.  f. 

The  fcience  of  computing, and  adjufting  the 
periods  of  time. 

Chronometer,  krA-ndrn'mi-tflr.  f. 

.  An  inftrument  for  the  exa&  menfuratiou  of 
time. 

Chrysalis,  kris'sd-lis.  f. 

Aurelia,  or  the  firft  apparent  change  of  the 
maggot  of  any  fpccies  of  infers. 

Chrysolite,  krIs'sA-llte.  f. 

A  precious  ftonc  of  a  duiky  green,  with  a 
can  of  yellow. 

Chub,  tflidb.  f. 

A  river  fifli.     The  chevin. 

Chubbed,  tfbtib'bld.  a. 

Big-headed,  like  a  chub. 

To  Chuck,  tfliAk.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  noife  like  a  hen. 

To  Chuck,  tfhftk.  v.  a. 

To  call  as  a  hen  calls  htr  youag  •  to  give  a 
fciulc  blow  auUr  the  chin;   . 


~n6,  mSve^  hAr,  nftt ;  ~ t6t)e,  tftb,  bill ;  — -AM  ;  ^pAJlnd  ;  —  thin,  this. 

Chyluaction,  kil4A*fik'(h&ii.  f. 


Chuck,  t(Wk.  f. 

The  voice  of  shen  ;  a  woid  of  endearmewi. 

Chuck-farthing,    tftiAk'flr- 
THing.  f. 

A  play,  at  which  the  money  falls  with  a 
chuck  into  the  hole  beneath. 

To  Chuckle,  tihAk'kl.  v.  n,  (405). 

To  ladgh  vehemently. 

To  Chuckle,  tfhflk'kl.  v.  a. 

To-call  as  a  hen  ;  to  cocker,  to  fondle. 
Chuet,  tflioA'it.  f. 

Forced  meat.     Obfoletc. 

Chuff,  tfhflf.  f. 

A  blunt  clown. 

Chuffily,  xMPfiAL  ad. 

StomachfuUy, 

Chuffiness,  tflifif'fA-nls.  f. 

Clowniftinefs. 

Chuffy,  tfliAf  ft.  a. 

Surly,  fat. 

Chum,  tftiflm.  f. 

A  chamber  fellow. 

Chump,  tftiflmp.  f. 

A  thick  heavy  piece  of  wood. 

Church,  tflifirtfh.  f. 

The  colledive  body  of  Chriftians ;  the  body 
of  Chriftians  adhering  to  one  particular 
form  of  worflitp ;  the  nlace  which  Chriftians 
confccrate  to  the  worfbip  of  God. 

To  Church,  tlhfirtfli.  v.  a. 

To  perform  with  any  one  the  office  of  re- 
turning thanks,  after  any  ftgnal  deliverance, 
as  childbirth. 

Church-ale,  tfliflrtfli'ile.  f. 

A  wake,  or  fcaft,  commemoratory  of  the  de- 
dication of  the  church. 

Church-attire,  tfliftrtfh-dt-tirc'. 

f.  The  habit  in  which  men  officiate  at  di- 
vine fervice. 

Churchman,  tfliflrtfli'mfo.  f. 

An  ecclcfiaftic,  a  clergyman  ;  an  adherent  to 
the  church  of  Eoglana. 

Church-wardens,    tfhflrtfh-wir'-. 
dnz.  f.  (103). 

Officers  yearly  chofen,  to  look  to  the  church, 
churchyard^  and  fuch  things  as  belong  to 
both. 

Churchyard,  tfliArtlh-yird.  f. 

The  ground  adjoining  to  tne  church,  in 
which  the  dead  are  buried,  a  cemetery. 

Churl,  tfliAtl.  f^  • 

A  ruftick,  a  countryman ;  a  rude,  furly,  ill- 
bred  man  ;  a  mifer,  a  niggard. 

Churlish,  tftifir'iifh.  a. 

Rude,  brutal,  harfh  ;  felfifh,  avaricious. 

Churlishly,  tfliir'lifti-lc.  ad. 

Rudely,  brutally. 

Churlishness,  tfliflr'li(h-ngs.  f. 

Brutality,  ruggednefs  of  manner. 

Churme,  tlhfirm.  f. 

A  confufed  found,  a  noife.     Obfolete. 

Churn,  tftiArn.-f. 

The  veffel  in  which  the  butter  is,  by  agtt^ 
tion,  coagulated. 

To  Churn,  tfhArn.  v.  a. 

To  agitate  or  fliakc  any  thing  by  a  violent 
motion^  to  make  butter  by  agiuting  the 
milk. 

Churrworm,  trtiAr'wflnn.  f. 

An  infed  that  turps  about  nimbly,  called 
alfo  a  fancricket. 

CHYLACEOus,'kl-la'fliAs.  a.  (i86). 

Belonging  to  chyle. 

Chyle,  kile.  1. 

The  white  |uice  formed  ia  Uw  ^nich  by 
digeftion  of  the  dimcot. 


The  a&  or  procefs  of  making  chyle  in  thr 
body. 

Chylipactivb,  klUA-;nik'dv.^. 

Having  the  power  of  making. chyle. 

Chylification,  kil-A-ft-ki'lhdiu 

The  a£i  of  making  chyle. 

Chylificatory,  kil-4-fA-k4'tA-rA- 

ad].    Making  chyle. 

Chylous,  ki-lAs.  a.  (160). 

Confifting  of  chyle. 

Chymical,  kim'A-kll.  \ 
Chymick,  kim'mlk.      / 

Made  by  chymiftry :  relating  to  chymifiryv'^ 

Chymically,  khn'mi-kil-A.  ad. 

In  a  chymical  manner. 

Chymist,  kim'mfft.  C 

a  profeftbr  of  chymiftry. 
0^'  Scholars  have  lately  difcoveved,  that  atf^ 
the  nations  of  £urope  have,  for  many  centu- 
ries paft,  been  erroneous  in  fpellmg  this 
word  with  a  »  inftead  of  an  r ;  that  is,CAj|r- 
mtfi  inftead  otCbMft :  and  if  we  crave  their 
reafons,  they  very  gravely  tell  us,  that  in- 
ftead of  deriving  the  word  from  yyi^^p- 

Juice,  or  from  X****  X»*'*'»  ^^  X*"*'  ^^  melt, . 
it  is  more  juftly  derived  from  the  Arabic  « 
kemoy  black.  But  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  very 
well  underftood  every  thing  that  could  boi^ 
urged  in  favour  of  the  new  orthography,  hat 
very  judicioufly  continued  the  oltf ;  and  in- 
deed, till  we  fee  better  reafontthan  have  yet 
apjpeared,  it  feems  rather  to  favour  of  an  af-- 
feCtation  of  Oriental  learning  than  a  liberal 
deiire  to  redify  and  improve  our  laogoage* 
But  let  the  word  originate  in  the  Eaft  or 
Weft,  among  the  Greeks  or  Arabians,  we- 
cerlainly  received  it  from  our  common  Lin* 
guaduBs^  (if  the  word  will  be  pardoned  me) 
the  Latin  and  French,  which  ftill  reula 
either  the  jr,  or  its  fubftitute  v. 

Befidcs,  the  alteration  produces  a  change  in 
the  pronunciation,  which,  from  its  being 
but  flight,  is  the  lefs  likely  to  be  attended- 
to  ;  and  therefore  the  probability  is,  that  let' 
us  write  the  word  as  we  will,  we  (hall  ftill 
continue  to  pronounce  it  the  old  w»y :  for^ 
in  no  Englim  word  throughout  the  language 
does  the  e  found  likejf,  or  j  fliort,  when  the* 
accent  is  on  it. 

This  improvement,  therefore,  -in  our  fpelling,.. 
would,  in  all  probabikty,  add  a  new  irre* 
gularity  to  oni  pronunciation,  already  en« 
cumbered  with  too  many.  Warburton,  in 
his  Edition  of  Pope's  Works,  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  writer  of  note  who  adopted 
this  mode  of  fpelling  from  Boeihaave,  and 
the  German  critics.;  and  he  feems  to  have 
been  followed  by  all  the  infcriptions  on  the 
chymifts  (hops  in  the  kingdom.  But  till  the 
voice  of  the  people  has  more  decidedly  de- 
clared itfelf,  It  is  certainly  the  moft  eligible 
to  follow  Dr.  Johnfon  and  oar  eftabliflied' 
writers  in  the  old  orthography.  — See  Mr. 
Nares's  Englifli  Orhoepy,  page  %%^, 

Chymistry,  kim'mif-tri:  f. 

The  art  or  procefs  by  which  the  different 
fubftances  found  in  mixi  bodies  are  fepaw 
rated  from  each  other  bv  means  of  Are.  • 

CiBARious,  s{-bi'*rA-ds.  a.  (121). 

Relating  to  food. 

Cicatrice,  ot  Cicatrix,  sik'i- 
tris.  f. 

The  fear  remaining  after  e  wound ;  •  iiiirk| 
an  imprefture. 

Gicatrisant,  sik-d-tri'zint.  f. 

An  application  that  induces  a  cicatrice. 

Cicatrisive,  sik-i-trl'siv.  a.  (158}   ' 

UiS),  Having  the  ^uafitict  proper-  to  iti» 
auce  a  cicatrice* 

CiCATftlZA- 


CIP 


CIR 


era 


Vr  (54^).  —  Fite,  fir,  fiH,  fit ;— mJ,  mit ;— phie,  ^n ;  — 


Cicatrization,  sik-Mri-z^'OiAiu 

il  Thca£lof  hyaline  the  woun4;  the  ftite 
of  being  healed,  or  (llinned  over. 

To  Cicatrize,  sik'J-trizc.  v.  a. 

To  apply  fucb  medicines  to  wounds,  or  «1- 
cers,  as  fliin  them. 

Cicely,  sisM4.  f. 

a  ibrt  of  herb. 

To  CicuRATE,  sik'A-rite,  v.  a.  (91} 

To  tame,  to  reclaimfrom  wildnefii. 

CicuRATiON,  slk-A-ri'ihdn.  f. 

The  aH  of  taming  or  reclaiming  from  wild- 
nefs. 

Cider,  si'dflr.  f. 

The  jutoe  of  apples   cxpreiled  snd   £er- 
mented. 
CiDERiST,  siMir-ift.  f. 

A  maker  of  cider. 

Ciderkin,  sl'ddr-kln.L 

The  liauor  made  of  the  grofs  isattM'of  tp* 
4>lca,  after  the  cider  ia  prefled  out. 

Ciliary,  sil'y4-ri.  a* 

Belonging  to  the  eyelids. 

CiLicious»  s^-uih'&s.  a. 

Made  of  hair. 

Cimeter,  sWi-tAr.  L 

A  fort  ot  fword,  ftioxt  aadTeoonrated. 

Cincture,  sink'tftirc.  f.  (461}. 

Something  worn  round  the  body ;  an  ioclp- 
fure ;  a  ring  oritd  at  tbe  t(y  or  bottom  oi 
the  fluft  ctTaLColttma. 

CiND^R^  stn'dAr.  f. 

A'  mafs  of  any  thing  bttrat  in  the  fire,  but 
not  reduced  to  aihcs ;  a  hot  coal  that  hM 
ceafed  to  Harne. 
X^INDER-WOMAN,    ^'d&T- 

wAm-An. 
CiNDER-wENCiu  sIn'dAr- 
winlh. 

A  woman  whoCe  trade  \m  to  ralte  in  heaps 
a(hes  for  cinders. 

.  CiNERATiON,  sin-i-rli'fhAri.  f. 

The  rcdudion  of  any  thing  by  fire  ^r  aihct. 

CiNERiTious,  sin-£-r1fl)^As*  a* 

Having  the  form  or  0ate  of  aihes. 

CiNERU2.ENT>  sji-nir'A-l4nt.  a.ffai) 

Full  of  afhcs, 

C1NCJ.E,  sing'gl.  f.  (405)^ 
A  girth  for  a  horie. 

Cinnabar,  sln'nl-blr.  f, 

Vermillion,  a  mineral  con&Hingbf  mercory 
and  fulphuT. 

Cinnamon,  sln'nJ-mAn.  f. 

The  fragrant  hark  of  jt  low  tree  in.the  ifland 
of  Ceylon. 

CiNQ^E,  sink.  f. 

A  five. 

Cinque  Foil,  sInk'fAil.  f. 

A  kind  of  five-Icaved  clover. 

CiNCtyE-PACE,  sink'pafe.  C 

A  kind  of  grave  dance. 

CiNQUE-rPORTS,  sInk'pArts.  f. 

Thofe  havens  that  lie  towards  France. 

CiNQyE-si^O'TTED,  sink'fp6t-tid.  a. 

'  Having  five  fpots. 

CioN,  sl'An.  f. 

A  fprout,  a  (hoot  from  •  plant  (the  (hoot 
engrafted  on  a  ftock. 

Cipher,  sl'fAr.  f. 

An  arithmetical  charader,  by  which  fome 
number  is  noted,  a  figare ;  an  arithmetical 
mark,  which,  (landing  for  nothing  itfelf,  in- 
crcafes  the  value  of  the  other  figures ;  an  in- 
tcrtcxturc  of  letters  i  It  chtm&ef  in  gotcra^  • 


n  neaps  of 


a  fecret  or  occult  manner  df  wrHisg,  «r  di# 
key  to  it. 

To  Cipher,  si'fAr.  v.  n. 

To  pra^fe  arithmetick. 

To  Cipher,  si'fAr.  v. a. 

To  write  in  occult  charaAers. 

Circle,  sSr'kL  f.  (io»)  (4oO- 

A  curve  line  costinued  till  it  cods  where  It 
begun,  having  alt  parts  equally  diftantXiom 
a  common  Center ;  the  fpace  included  in  a 
circular  line ;  a  round  body,  an  orb ;  com- 
pa(s,  inclofure;  an  affembly  furrounding 
the  principal  perfon ;  a  company ;  any  fc- 
ries  ending  as  it  Sesina,;  an  ineonclufive  form 
of  argument,  in  which  the  foresoing  propo- 
fition  is  proved  ^y  the  followtog,  and  the 
following  inferred  from  the  foregoing ;  cir- 
cumlocution. 

ToCiRCLE,  s^r'lcl.  V.  a. 

To  move  round  any  thing;  to  tnclofe,  to 
furround ;  to  confine,  to  keep  together. 

To  Circle,  sir'kl.  v.  n. 

'  To  move  <i  rcula  rhr. 

Circled,  sir'kld<  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  circle,  round. 

Circlet,  sir'kllt.  f. 

A  circle,  an  orb. 

Circling,  slr'kling.  part.  a. 

Circular,  round. 

Circuit,  sir'kit,  f.  (341). 

The  wEt  of  moving  round  any  thing;  the 
"lipace  4iidofed  in  a  ckcle ;  woe,  exte&t, 
Bieafured  by  travelling  rouno ;  a  ring,  a 
diadem ;  the  -viiitation  of  the  judges  for 
holding  a flUcs. 

To  Circuit,  sir'kit.  v.  n. 

To  move  circularly. 

CiRCUiTER,  sir-klt-tir'.  f. 

One  that  tiravels  a  circuit. 

CiRCUiTiON,  s4r-kA-i(h'An.  f. 

The  •&  of  going  round  any  thing ;  compafs, 
maze  of  argument,  comprehenfion. 

Circular,  sir'kA-lAr.  a.  (88)  (418). 

Round,  like  a  circle,  circumicribed  by  a 
circle ;  fucceflxve  to  itfelf,  always  return- 
ing ;  Circular  Letter,  a  letter  direacd  to  fe- 
veral  perfons,  who  have  theiame  intercft  in 
fome  common  affair* 

Circularity,  sir-kA-Ur'i-ti.  f. 

A  circular  form. 

Circularly,  sir'kA-ldr-14.  ad. 

In  form  of  a  circle ;  with  a  circular  motion. 

To  Circulate,  s4r'kA-late.  v.  n. 

(91 ).   To  move  in  a  circle. 

To  Circulate,  s4r'kA-l4tc.  v.  a. 

To  put  about. 

Circulation,  sir-kA-li'(hAn.  f. 

Motion  in  a  circle ;  a  feries  in  which  the 
fame  order  is  always  obferved,  and  things 
always  return  to  the  fame  (late ;  a  reciprocal 
interchange  of  meaning. 

CIRCULATORY,^s4^'kA-li-tAr-i.  a. 

Belonging  to  circulation  ;  circular. 

Circulatory,  s2r'kA-li-tAr.4.  f. 

a  chymical  velFel. 

CiRcuMAMBiENCY,    s4r-kAm-im'- 
b4-4n-s4.  f. 

The  z6i  of  encompafling. 

Circumambient,  ser-kAm-lm'bi- 
Int.  a. 

Surrounding,  encompa(fing. 

To  Circumambulate,  slr-kAm-^ 
im'bA-l&te.  v.  n.  (91). 

To  walk  round  about< 

To  Circumcise,  sir'kAm-slze.  v.>. 


To  out  tfte  prepoee,  wtctr^iiMg  to  fb^lii^ 
given  to  the  Jews. 

Circumcision,  slr-kAm-ilzb'AiLC 

The  rite  or  a£t  of  cuttiDC  off  the  forcikiii. 

To  Circumduct,  s|r-k&a^dAkt^ 

V. «.   To  contravene;  to  nullify. 

Circumduction,   aef-kAm*dAk'- 
(hAn.  C 

Nullification,  cancellation ;  a  leading  about. 

Ctrcumf^rencb,  sIr-kAm'fe-rinfe 

f.  The  periphery,  the  line  induding  and 
furroundmg  any  thing;  the  fpace  incloied 
in  a  circle ;  the  CKternal  part  of  a«  orbicular 
body  ;  an  orb,  a  circle. 

Circumferentor^    sir-kAm-fi- 
rln^tAr.  f. 

An  inftrument  ufed  in  furveyiiig,  for  mta* 
furing  angles. 

Circumflex,  s&r'kAm-fllks.  f. 

An  accent  ufed  to  regulate  the  pronundatto* 
of  fyllables. 
(pT  All  our  Prof6dtfts  tell  ua,  that  the 'Cir- 
cumflex accent  is  a  compD(ition  of  the  grave 
And  the  acute  \  or  that  it  is  a  rai(ing  and  faUisf 
of  the  voice  upon  the  fame  fyllable.  If  they 
arc  defired  to  exemplify  this  by  adual  pro* 
nuAciation,  we  find  they  cannot  do  it,  aoit 
only  pay  us  with  words.  This  accent,  ther^ 
fore,  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  modem  lan- 
guages, with  refped  ttt  found,  has  no  fpedfit 
utility.  The  jFrench^  who  make  ufeofthis 
Circumflex  in  writing,  appear,  in  the  aftoil 
•pronunciation  of  it,  to  mean  nothing  aore^ 
than  long  quantity. 

Circumfluence,  s^r-kAm'fiA-info 

f.    An  inclofure  of  waters. 

CiRcuM  FLUENT,  s^r-kAm'fli4at.* 

Flowing  round  any  thing. 

Circumfluous,  s^-kAm'flA-As.  t. 

Environing  with  water*. 
CiRCUMFORANEOUS,     S^-kAm-fi&^ 

r&'ni-As.  a. 

Wandering  from  houfe  to  houfe. 

ToCiRCUMFusE,  ser-kAm-fAze'« 

V.  a.    To  pour  round. 

CiRCUMFUSiLE,  slr-kAm-fAMl.  a. 

(427).  That  which  ouy  be  poured  round  My 
thing. 

CiRCUMPUsioN,  s^r-kAm-fA'zhAn. 

f.    The  a^  of  fpreading  round. 

ToCiRCUMCiRATE,ser-kAm'ji-ritc 

V.  n.    To  roll  round. 

CiRCUMCiRATiON,  ser-kAm-j4-rl'- 
(hAn-  L 

The  z€t  of  running  round. 

CiRCUMjACENT,sir-kAm-j&'sint.a. 

Lying  round  any  thing. 

CiRCUMiTiON,  $4r-kAm-l(h'An.  f.  * 

The  ad  of  going  round. 

CiRCUMLiGATiON,  s&r-kAin-lA-gi^- 
IhAn.  f. 

The  aa  of  binding  round ;  the  bond  witk 
which  any  thing  is  cncompa(red. 

Circumlocution,   s4r-kAm-lA- 
kA'lhAn.  f. 

A  circuit  or  compafs  of  words,  perrphraiM  i 
the  ufe  of  indirea  exprelfi&iis. 

CiRCUMMURED^  s&T-kAm-mArd'.  a.' 

Walled  round. 
ClRCUMNAVlGABLE,s£r-kAm-odv'- 

&-gS-bI.  a. 

That  which  may  be  failed  rttwid. 

To  Circumnavigate,   s&»-kAin*' 
nJv'A-gAte.  V.  a.' 

To  fail  round.    . 

Circumna- 
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—  nA,  mdvcy  nir,  n6t ;  -^  tdbe,  rtb,  bill ;  —  All ;  —  pAAnd ; — /iKn,  this. 


n4v.4-gi'lhfin-  f* 

.  The  a£t  of  fliliog  round.' 
CiRCUMFLICATION..  sSf-kAm-plS'- 

ki'fliAmX 

The  aft  of  enwrapping  on  erery  fide ;  the 
ftate  of 'being  enwrapped. 

CiRCUMPOLAR,  sir-kAm-pA'Ur.  a. 

(4a  B),    Round  the  pole. 

CiRCUMPOUTiON.    sir-kAm-pA- 
zTfh'An.  f. 

The  %€t  of  placing  any  thins  circutarlv. 

€iRCUMRASioN9  slr-k3m-rjk'zhAn. 

f.'    The  ad  of  (having  or  paring  round. 

CiRCUMROTATiON,  sAr-kAm-fA-ti'- 
fliAn.  n 

The  aft  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel. 

ToCiRCUMSCRiBB»  s&--kAm-(krIbc' 

V.  a.  Xo  inclofe  in  certain  Itnea-  or  bounds 
rica  s  to  hound,  to  limit,  to  confine. 

CiJtcuMSCRiPTiON,sAr-kAm-(krip^ 
fliAn.n 

Determination  of  particular  form  or  magni* 
tode ;  limitation,  confioemcnt. 

CiRCUMscRiPTiv£,sir-kAm-lkr!p'- 
dv.  a. 

Inclofing  the  fuf^erfieiet*    . 

Circumspect,  sAr^kAm-fpAkt.  a* 

Cautfont,  attentive,  watchful. 

Circumspection,   ser-kAm-fpik'- 
fhAn.  n  , 

Watchfulnefii  on  every  fide,  caution,  general 
attention. 

GiRCUMSPECTiVE,  slr-kAm-fpik'- 
tlv.  a« 

Attentive,  vigilant,  cautious. 
CiRCUMSPECTIVELY,     sif-kAm- 

fpAk'tSv.lA.  ad.  . 

Cauttoufly,  vigilantly. 

Circumspectly,  slr'kAm-fpikt-li. 

ad.    Watchfully,  vigilantly. 

GiRCUMSPECTMEsSvSer'kAm-(]pAktr 
nAs.  f. 

Caution,  vigilance^ . 

Circumstance,  sAr'kAm-ddhfe.  f. 

Something  appendant  or  relative  to  a  faft ; 
accident,  fomcthiae  adventitious ;  incident, 
event ;  condition,  ftate  of  affairs. 

XoCiRCUMSTANCEyS&r'kAm-ftlnfe.. 

ir.  a.  To  place  in  particular  fituation«.  or  re* 
lat  ion  to  tne  things. 

CTiRCUMSTANT^sirfkAm-ftint.  a. 

Surroundmg. 

Circumstantial,   slr-kAm-ftdn'- 
(fall.  a. 

Accidental  noteffential ;  incid^nul^cafual ; . 
fall  of  fmalt  events,  detailed,  minute. 

Circumstantiality,    sAr-kAm- 
ftiri-fhA-ai'A^tA.  f. 

The  ftate  of  any  thing  as  modified^  by  ita.fe» 
'  veral  circumftances. 

C1RCUMSTANTIAIJ.Y,    sAr-kAm- 
Mn'MlAk.  ad. 

According  to  circumftance^  not  eflentially ; 
minuuly,  exaftly. 

HTo  CiRCUMSTAVT/ATE,   sAf-kAm- 
fUn'ihA-ke.  v.  a. 

To  ptoce  in  particular  circumRancea ;  to 
.p]ace  in.a  particular  condition. 

Tlo  CtRCVM  vallate,  sAr-kAm- 
vU'UMe.  V.  a. 
To  indole  round  witli  trcacba  orfoitifict*. 


f. 


Circumvallation,  sAr-kAm-vdt- 
li'fhAn.  f. 

The  art  or  aft  of  cailin^  up  fortificationa 
round  a  place ;  the  fortification  thrown  up 
round  a  place  befiegcd. 

Circumvection,  sAr-kAm-vAk'- 
fliAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  carrying  round  j  the  Rate  of  be- 
ing carried  round. 

To  Circumvent,  ser-kAm-vAnt'. 

V.  a.   To  deceive^  to  cheat. 

Circumvention,  sAr-kAm-vAn'- 
fliAn.  f. 

Fraud,  impollure,  cheat,  delufion.. 

To  Circumvest,  sSr-kAm-vift'. 

v«  a.   To  cover  round  with  a  garment;  to 
furrocRid.  - 
ClRCUMVOLATION,sAr-kAm-vAplt'- 

fliAn-  f. 

The  aft  of  flying  round. 

CiRCUM  VOLVE,  sAr-kAm-vdtv\  V  .a. 

To  roll  round. 

Circumvolution,    sAr-kAm-vA- 
lA'lhAn.  C 

The  aft  of  rolling  round ;  the  thing^roUed 
round  another. 

Circus,  sAr'kAs.         T 
CiRQjTE,  sArk.  (337J.   / 

An  open  fpace  or  area  for  Iporta. 

Cist,  sift.  f. 

A  cafe,  a  tegument,  commonly  the  indofure 
of  a  tumour. 

CiSTED,  sis'tM.  a. 

Inclofed  in  a  cift,  or  has. 

Cistern,  sls'tSrn.  K 

A  receptacle  of  water  for  domelUck  ufcs  t  a 
rcfervoir,  an  indofed  fountain ;  any  watry 
rectptacle. 

CisTus,  sk'tAs.  n. 

Rockrofe. 
CiT,  Sit.  f. 

Aa  inhabitant  of  a  city*,  a  pert  low  to%vnr- 
.man. 

Citadel,  sVI-dAl.  f. 

•     Afortrefs,  acafile. 

CiTAL,  Sl'tdl.  f.:. 

Inipeachmeot ;  fummonsi  citation,  quota- 
tion. 

Citation,  ^1-ti'ihAn.  f. 

The  caltrng  a  pcrfdn  before  the  judge  ;  qup- 
tation  from  another  author ;  the  palTage  or. 
words  quoted  ;  enumeration,  mention. 

Citatory,  ,si'tJ-tA-ri^a. 

Having  the  power  or  form  of  citatiom 

To  Cite,  site,  .v*  a. 

To  fummon  to  anfwer  in  a  court  i  to  enjoin, 
to  call   upon   another  luthoriuiively  ; ,  to-* 
quote. 

Citer,  sl'tAr.  f. 

One  who  cites  into  a  court ;  one  who  qootes. 

CiTESs,  sit-tAs'.  f., 

A  city  woman. 

Cithern,  si/A'2rn.  f.. 

A  kind  of  harp. 

Citizen,  slt'i-zn.  f. 

A  freeman  of  a.  city ;  a  townfman,  not  a 
gentleman ;  an  inhabitant. 

Citrine,  sit'rin.  f. 

Lemon-coloured. 

Citrine,  ^it'trin.  f,. 

A  fpecies  of  cryilal  of  an  extremely  pure, 
dear,  and  fine  texture. 

Citrontree,  sit'trAn-triA.  f.. 
One  fort,  with  a  pointed  fruit|  it  in  gret^ 
eftccm... 


CiTRON-WATER,  slt'trAn-wi-tAf.  r. 

Aqua  vitae,  diftilled  with  the  rind  of  citrons* 

CiTRUL,  sk'trAl.T. 

Pumpron. 

City,  sit'tA.  f. 

A  large  colleftion  oChoufes  and  inhabitants  % 
a  town  corporate,  that  hath  a  biihop  i  tko^ 
inhabitants  of  ft  city.^ 
ClTYj^sTt'tA.  3. 
Relating  to  the  dty. . 

Civet,  siv'lt.T. 

A  perfume  from  the  civet  cat. 

CiviCK,.siv'ik.  a. 

Relating  to  civil  honours,  notmilitaryw 

Civil,  siv'il.  a. 

Relating  ttf-  the  community,  political ;  noCr. 
f6rcign,  inteftine;  not  eccIefiaRical ;  nofc^ 
miliury :  civilifed,  not  barbarous ;  con»« 
plaifant,  g«ntle,  ;wcll.i>red ;  relating  to  the  : 
ancient  confular  or  imperial  government,  aa-~ 
civil  law* 

Civilian,  s4.v!l'y4n,f. 

Otoe  that  profeifea  th«.knowledg^oC<the  ^^. 
Roman  law.  * 

ClVILLT^Y,^s4-Vll'lA-tA:  f. 

Freedom  from  barbarity;  politenefs,  com* 

Slaifance,  elennce  of  Dehaviour  ;   rule  off 
ecency,  praftiee  of  politeneft^ 

To  Civilize,  siv'iUzc.  v.  a. 

To  redainr  from  favagenefs  and  brutality.  > 

GiviLizER,siviwl-zAr.  f; 

He  that  reclaims  othera-from  nAnldnnd  fa»  ' 
Vage  lifie. 

Civilly,  s!v'11-W.  ad. 

In  a  manner  rcbting  to  government ;  pp^ 
litcly,  complaifantly,  without  rudene&» 
CLAK,.klik.  f* 
Any  thing  that  nrakes  a  lafting  and  importti*^ 
nate  noife  ;  the  Clack  of  a  mill,  a  bell  that 
rings^when  more  corn  is*  rcquiredr  to  bev 
liut  in. 

To  Clack,  klik.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  chinking  noife ;  to  let  the  tongve  - 
run. 

Clad,  kUd.  part.  pret.  from  Clothe- 

Clothed,  invefted;  garbed. 

To  Claim,  kl&me.  v.  a. 

.    To  demand  of  right,  tp-  require  inthoriu-- 
tively. 

Claim,  kUme.  f. 

^A  demand  of  any  things  as  due ;  a  title  to  > 
any  privilege  or  poirel&on  in  the  hands  of 
another  ;  in  law,  a  demand  of  any  thing  that . 
is  in  the  pofTeflion  of  another. 

Claimable,  kla'mi-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  demanded  as  dOe.  ■ 

Claimant,  kli'mint.  f. 

He  that  demands  any  thing  as  onjuRly  d6r- 
tained  by  another. 

CtAiMER,  kli'mAr.  f.. 

He  that  makes  a  dem^ndv 

To  Clamber,  kUm'bAr.  v.  n.. 

To  climb  with  difficulty. 

To  CLAMM,.kliin.  v.  n.. 

To  do^  with  any  glutinous  matter.  . 
(pl*   This. word  ought  to  be   written   wlthi 
(ingle  m  ;  both  from  its  derivation,  and  from 
a  rule  that  feems  to  have  obtained  in  our. 
language,  namely,  thac  monofyllables  be-  • 
ginning  with  a  confonant  do  not  double  any/ 
confonant  at  the  end,  except  /,   /,  and  #. 
The  fubfUntive  Bir//,  and  the  verb  to  Buzz,  , 
feem  the  only  exceptions. 

Clamminess,  kiim'mA-nls.  f.. 

Vifcofity,  vifcidity. 

Clammy,  kldm'mJ.  a. . 
Vifcout,  glutioooi*  ■ 

CtAMO*- 


CLA 


CLA 


CLE 


«*-.f546). 


Clamorous,  kUm^Ar-As.  a* 

Vociferoos,  noify. 

Clamour,  klim'mflr.  f.  (418). 

Outcry,  noife,  exclamation,  vocifention. 

To  Clamour,  kllm'mdr.  v.  n. 

To  mike  outcries,  to  exclaim,  to  vociferate. 

Clamp,  klamp.  f/ 

a  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another  to 
ftreagthen  it ;  a  piece  of  iron  ufed  to  join 
ftonca  together ;  a  quantity  of  bricks. 

To  Clamp,  kUlmp.  v.  a. 

To  ftrengihen  by  means  of  a  clamp. 

Clan,  klin.  f. 

a  family,  a  race  ;  a  body  or  fea  of  perfons. 

Clancular,  klink'A-lflr.  a. 

ClandeftiAe^  fecret. 

CLAKi>EStTjNE,kUn-dis'tin.  a.{i4o} 

Secret,  hidden. 

Clandestinely,  kUn-<lls'tia-li. 

ad.    Secretly,  privately. 

Clang,  kling.  f. 

A  (harp,  Ihrill  ooife. 

To  Clang,  kling.  v.  n. 

To  clatter,  to  make  a  loud  (brill  noife. 

Clangour,  kWng'gir.  f. 

a  laud  (hrill  found. 

Clancou3,  kling'gis.  a. 

Making!  clane. 

Clang,  kUnk.  f. 

A  loud,  (brill,  (harp  noife. 

To  Clap,  klip.  v.  a. 

To  ftrike  together  with  a  quick  motion ;  to 
put  one  thing  to  another  fuddenly ;  to  do 
Mtiy  thing  with  a  fudden  hafty  motion  ;  to 
celebrate  or  praife  by  clapping  the  hands, 
•o  applaud ;  to  infed  with  a  venereal  poifon; 
To  Clap  up,  to  complete  fuddenly. 

To  Clap,  klip.  v.  n. 

To. move  nimbly  with  a  noife;  to  enter 
with  alacrity  and  bri(knefs  upon  any  thing; 
to  (Irike  the  hands  tpgethcr  in  applaufe. 

Clap,  klip.  f. 

A  loud  noife  made  by  fudden  coIli(ion ;  a 
fudden  oroincxpefled  aft  or  motion  ;  an  ex- 
ploiion  of  thunder ;  an  aft  of  applaufe ;  a 
venereal  infcftion;  the  nether  part  of  the 
beak  of  a  hawk. 

Clapper,  kllp'pfir.  f. 

One  who  daps  witn  his  hands ;  the  toninie 
of  a  bell. 

To  Clapperclaw,  kllp'pflr-kllw. 

V.  a.  To  tongue-beat,  to  licold.  A  low 
word. 

Clarenceux,  or  Clarencieux, 
kllr'In-niA.  f. 

The  fecond  kins  at  arms :  -fo  named  from 
the  dutchy  of  Clarence^ 

Clare-obscure,  klare-6b-flc6re'.  f. 

Light  and  (hade  in  painting.  -. 

Claret,  kllr'et.  f. 

French  wine. 

Claricord,  kllr'i-k6rd.  f, 

A  mufical  inftrument  in  form  of  a  fpinette. 

CLARiFicATiON,kllr-4-f4-k4'fhfin. 

f.  The  aft  of  making  any  thing  clear  from 
impurities. 

To  Clarify,  kllr'4-fl.  v.  a. 

To  purify  or  clear ;  to  brighten,  to  illu- 
minate. 

Clarion,  kllre'yfln.  f. 

a  trumpet. 

Clarity,  kllr'4-t4.  il 

Brighrnefs,  fplendour. 

Clary,  kli'ri.  f. 
Aa  herb* 


^F^,  fir,  fill,  flki— nrfi  mil ;— ptee,  pin  ;~ 
To  Clash,  kllfh,  v.  a.  Clawrd.  kUwd,  a. 

To  make  a  noife  by  mutual  collifion  5  to  aft  Fumilhcd  or  armed  with  cl«Wi. 

with  oppofite  power,  or  contrary  dir«aioiis  Ciav    kli    f 

to  contradift,  oppofe.                  ^  it  J'         ^                      ^ 

To  Clash,  klini.  y.  a  _U«ftuoos  and  tenacion.  eartlu 


>  a. 


To  ftrike  oae  thing  againft  another* 

Clash,  kllOi.  f. 

A  noifv  co11i(ioB  of  two  bodies;  oppofitioo, 
contradiftion. 

Clasp,  kllfp.  L 

A  hook  to  hold  amr  thing  clofe ;  an  embrace. 

To  Clasp,  klllp.  v.  a. 

To  fliut  with  a  clafp  ;  to  catch  hold  by 
twining;  to  inclofe  between  the  hands;  to 
embrace ;  to  inclofe. 

CLASPER,klls'pAr.  r. 

The  tendrils  or  threads  of  creeping  plants. 

Claspknife,  kllfp'nlfc.  f. 

A  knife  which  folds  into  the  handle. 

Class,  klls.  f. 

A  rank  or  order  of  perfons ;  a  nnmber  of 
boys  learning  the  fame  leffbn  ;  a  fet  of  be* 
ings  or  things 

To  Class,  klls.  y.  a. 

To  range  according  to  fome  (Uted  method 
of  ^idribution. 

Classical,  klls'si-kll.  1 
Classick,  klls'sik.        / 

Relating  to  antique  authors ;  of  the  firft  or- 
der or  rank. 

Classick,  klls'sik.  f. 

An  author  of  the  firft  rank. 

Classis,  klls'sis.  f. 

Order,  fort,  body. 

To  Clatter,  kllt'tflr.  y.  n. 

To  make  a  noife  by  knocking  two  (bnorons 
bodies  freauently  together  ;  to  utter  a  noife 
by  being  (truck  together;  to  talk  faft  and 
idly. 

To  Clatter,  kllt'tir.  y.a- 

To  ftrike  an^  thing  fo  as  to  make  it  found  ; 
to  difpute,  jar,  or  clamour. 

Clatter,  kllt'tfir.  f. 

A  rattling  noife  made  by  frequent  colli(ion 
of  fonorous  bodies ;  any  tumultuous  and 
confufed  noife. 

Clavated,  kllv'l-tSd.  a. 

Knobbed. 

Claudent,  kllw'dlnt.  a. 

Shutting,  inclofmg. 

To  Claudicate,  kllw'dS-kite. 

V.  n.    To  halt. 

Claudication,  kllw-dd-ki'lhin. 

f.  The  habit  of  halting. 

Clave,  klivc. 

The  preterit  of  Cleave. 

Clavellated,  kllv'll-li-tld.  a. 

Made  with  burnt  Urtar.     A  chymical  term. 

Clavicle,  kllv'A-kl.  f.  (405.) 

The  collar  bone. 

Clause,  kUwx.  f. 

a  fcntencc,  a  (ingle  part  of  difcourfe,  a  fub- 
divifion  of  a  larger  fcntencc ;  an  article,  or 
particular  ftipulation. 

Claustral,  kllws'trll.  a. 

Relating  to  a  cloyfter. 

Clausure,  kllw'zhAre.  f.  (452). 

Con(inement. 

Claw,  kllw.  f. 

The  foot  of  a  beaft  or  bird,  armed  with 
(harp  nails ;  a  hand,  in  contempt. 

To  Claw,  kllw.  y.  a. 

To  tear  with  nails  or  claws;  to  tear  or 
fcratch  in  general ;  To  Claw  off,  to  fcold. 

C^AWBACK,  kllw'blk.  f. 
A  flatterer,  a  whecdlcr. 


To  Clay,  klL  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  clay. 

Clay-cold,  kli'kAld.  a« 

Cold  as  the  unant  mated  etrth. 

Clay-pit,  kli'pit.  f. 

A  pit  where  clay  u  duf. 

Clayey,  kUi'i.  a. 

Con(i(ling  of  clay. 

Claymarl,  kli'mlrl.  A 

A  chalky  clay. 

Clean,  klinc,  a.  (227). 

Free  from  dirt  or  filth;  chaftct  innocenti 
guiltlefs ;  elegant,  neat,  not  incumbred ;  not 
leprous. 

Clean,  kline.  ad. 

Quite,  perfeaiy,  fully,  eompletely. 

To  Clean,  kline.  v.  a. 

To  free  from  dirt. 

Cleanlily,  klin'li-U.  ad. 

In  a  cleanly  manner. 

Cleanliness,  klin'fi-n^s.  f. 

Freedom  from  dirt  or  ftlth;  neatiieli  of 
drefs,  purity. 

Cleanly,  klln'l*.  a.  (234.}. 

Free  from  dirtinefs,  pure  4n  the  peribn  t  that 
which  makes  cleanlinefs ;  pore,  imnMColate; 
nice,  artful. 

Cleanly,  klinc'li.  ad. 

Elegantly,  neatly. 

Cleanness,  kline'nJs.  f. 

Neatnefii,  freedom  from  (ilth;  eafy  fxad« 
ncfs,  juftnefs,  natural,  unlaboured  corte^ 
nefi ;  purity,  innocence. 

To  Cleanse,  klinz.  y.  a.  (515). 

To  free  from  (ilth  or  dirt ;  to  purify  from 
guilt ;  to  free  from  noxious  humours ;  to 
tree  from  leprofy ;  to  fcour. 

Cleanser,  klln'zflr.  f. 

That  which  has  the  quality  of  evacuating. 

Clear,  kl4re.  a.  (227). 

Bright,  pellucid,  tranfparent  5  ferene ;  per- 
n>icuous,  not  obfcure,  not  ambiguous ;  it- 
difpuuble,  evident,  undeniable  ;  apparent* 
manifeft,  not  hid ;  unfpottcd,  guiltlc(s,  irre* 
proachable;  free  from  profcifUtion,  or  im- 
puted guilt,  guiltlefs  ;  free  from  dcdudions 
or  incumbrances ;  out  of  debt ;  unintangled; 
«t  a  fafc  diftance  from  danger;  canorou^t 
founding  diftindly. 

Clear,  klire.  ad. 

Clean,  quite,  completely. 

To  Clear,  klAre.v.  a. 

To  make  bright,  to  brighten ;  to  free  from 
obfcurity ;  to  purge  from  the  impuution  of 
guilt,  to  juftify ;  to  cleanfe  ;  to  difcharge,  to 
remove  any  incumbrance.;  .to  free  from  any 
thing  otfienfive;  to  clarify,  as  to  clear 
liquors ;  to  gain  without  dcdu^on. 

To  Clear,  klAre.  v.  n. 

To  grow  bright,  to  recover  tranfparency;  to 
be  aifengaged  from  incumbrances,  or  CVf 
tanglemenH. 

Clearance,  klA'rInfe.  f. 

A  certificate  that  a  (hip  has  beco  cleared  tt 
the  cuftomhoufe. 

Clearer,  klire'fir.  f. 

Brightner,  purifier,  enlightcner. 

Clearly,  kWre'W.  ad. 

Brightly,  luminoufly;  plainly,  evidentlyi 
with  dtfcernmee^,  acuteW ;  wkhoot  entan- 
glement ;  without  dedualon  or  coft ;  with- 
out rcferye,  without  fubterfu^c. 

Clearness^  kl^re'n&s.  f. 

Traafpirtficyf 
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Tranfparency.  bri^htncfs ;  fplendouf ,  luftre  3 
di(liottne(«ffwrlpicuity. 

Clearsighted,  klire-si't^d.  a* 

Oifeerniog,  jiulifiioiis. 

ToCLEARSTARCH^klire'ft4rt(h.v.a. 

Toititten  with  iUrch. 

€learstarcheR'>  klire'ftinfli^Ar. 

f.   One  who  waihesfine  linen. 

To  Cleave,  klive.  v.  n.  (M7). 

To  adhere,  to  ftick,  to  hold  to;  to  unite 
aptly,  to  fit;  to  unite  in  concord 4. to  be 
concomitant, 

To  Cleave,  klive«v.  a. 

To  divide  with  violence,  to  fplit ;  to  divide. 

To  Cleave^  kUve.  v^n. 

To  p«rr  afunder ;  to  fuffer  divifien. 

Cleaver,  klASAr.  f. 

A  butcher'a  inftniment  to  cot  animal t  inta 
joinu. 

Clef,  kHf.  f. 

A  mark,  at  the  beginning,  ol  the  linet  of  a 
fong,  which  (hews  the  tone  or  key  ia  which 
the  piece  it  to  begin. 
fjg^  It  i«  the  common  fauU  o£'Profedion»r 
liberal  as  well  at  mechanical,  to  vitiate  their 
technical  terms.  Thua,  even  without  the 
plea  of  brevity,  cUfi%  chaneed  into  chjfl 

Cleft,'  Id^ft.  p^rt.  pafl.  from  Cleave. 

Divided. 

Ci.EFT^kUft.  r. 

A  fpace  made  by  the  reparation-  of  ptrtt)  a 
crack ;  in  farriery,  clcftt  are  cracks  in  the 
heels  of  a  horfe. 

To  Cleftoraft,  kWft'grtft.  v.  a* 

To  engraft  by  cleaving  the  ftock  of  a  trec» 

Clemek^cy,  kl2m'min-si.  L. 

Mercy,  remiflion  of  feverity. . 

Clement,  klAcn'm^t.  ju. 

Mild,  gentle,  merciful. 

To  CL'EPE,Jk)£pe.  V.  a*. 

To  call.     Obfolete.  '' 

Clergy,  klir'ji.  f. 

The  body  of  men  fet  apart  by  dde  ordina- 
tion for  the  fervice  of  God. 

Clergyman,  Jcllf'ji-min.  f*. 

A  man  in  holy  orders,  not  a  laick.  . 

Clerical,  klir'i-klL  a., 

Relating  to  the  Ucrgy. 

Clerk,  klirk.  L  (loo).- 

A  clergyman;  a  fcholar,  a  manof  Icttars;  a 
man  employed,  under  another  at  a  writer ;  a 
petty  writer  in  publick  officet ;  the  layman 
•who  reads  the  rcfponles  to  the  congregation, 
in  the  church,  to  oireQ  the  reft.  ^ 

Clerkship,  klirk'lhip.  f. 

Scholarihip;  the > office  of  a  clerk  of  any, 
Idod. 

eLEVRR,ilev'4r.  a.. 

i>cxtrous,  flulful ;  iuft,  fit,  proper,  commo- 
dious ;  well-lhapcd,  handforoe. 

GxEVERLY,  .kliv'ir-W.  ad* 

Dexteroofly,  fitly,  handibmcly. 

Cleverness,  kl^v'^-n^s.  L 
Clew,  klA.  f. 

Thread  wound  upon  a  bottom ;  a  glides  ^  • 
dir^on.. 

Xo  Clew,  kl4.  v.  a. 

To  clew  the  lails,  is  to  raife  them,  in  order 
to  be  furled. 

Xo  Click,  klik.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  iharp,  fucceffive  noide. 

Client,  kli'lnt.  f. 

Que  who  applies  to  an  advocate  for  counfel 
And  defence ;  a  dependant. 

CwBNTEDi  Jdl'fen-tW.  part.  z. 


fe. 

lk-t4r'.T 


Supplied  with  clients. 

Clientel.^,  kll-cn-tJle^  T.       .  ,^ 

The  condition  or  ofEce  of  a  client. 

Clientship,  kll'im-fliip.  [^ 

The  condition  of  a  client. 

Cliff,  klTf.  f. 

A  deep  rock,  a  rockv 
Clift,  klift.  f. 

The  lame  with  Cliffy 

Climacter,  klUmlk'tAr.  f.  (122). 

A  certain  progreflioQ  of  years,  fuppofed  to 
end  in  a  dangerous  time  of  life. 

Climacterick,  klfm-4k-t4r'.' 

pik.(s3o). 
ClimacterijCal,    kllm- 

tSr'rA.k41. 

Containing  a  certain  number  of  years, 7tth^ 
end  ef  which  fomc  great  change  is  fuppofed 
to  befal  the  bodv. 

Climate,  kll'mJte.  f.  (91). 

A  fpace  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  mea- 
fured  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circles ; 
in  each  of  which  fpaces  the  longed  day  ia 
half 'an  hour  longer.  From  the  polar  cir- 
cles to  the  ;ailes  climates  are  raea fured  by 
the  increafe  of  a  month  ;  a  region  or  tra&  of 
land  differing  from  another  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air. 

Climaturs,  kU'msl<-t(h&re*  f. . 

The  fame  with  Climate. 

Climax,  kll'mlks.  f.. 

Gradation,  afcent,  a  figure  in  rhctorick,  by* 
which  the  fentence  rtfe»  gradually. 

ToCLrMB,  klime.  y»  n. . 

To  afcend  up  anv  place. 

To  Climb,  kllme.  v.  a.* 

To  afcend.. 

.Climber,  kll'mfir.  f. 

One  that  mounts  or  fcalet  any  place,  a 
mounter,  a  rifer ;  a  plant  that  creeps  upon 
other  fupports;  the  name  of  a  particular 
herb. 

Clime,  kllme.  f. 

Climate,  region ;  tra6l  of  earth. 

To  Clinch,  klinih.  v.  a. 

To  hold  in  hand  with  the  fingers  bent;  lo 
com ra6^  or  double  the  fingers;  to  bend. the 
point  of  a  nail  in  the  other  fide ;  to  confirm, 
to  fix,  as  To  clinch  an  argument. 

Clinch,  klinfti.  f. . 

A  pun,  an  ambteuitv. 

Clincher,  klinm'ir.  f.. 

A  cramp,  a  holdfaft. 

To  Cling, *kling.  v.  n. 

To  hang  upon  by  twining  round t;  to  dry  up, 
to  conkrme. 

Clingy,  kling'4.  a. 

Clinging,  adheuve. 

Clinical,  klln'A-kil. 
Clinick,  klin'ik. 

Keeping  the  bed.     Not  nfc<l. 

To  Clink,  kllnk.  v.  n. 

To  utter  a  fmall  interrupted  noife* 

Clink,  klink.  f. 

A  fharp  fucceflive  noife. 

CLiNQyANT,  klink'lnt.  a. . 

Shining,  glittering. 

To  Clip,  kljp.  v.  a. . 

To  embrace,  by  throwing  the  arras  round  j 
to  cut  with  Aiecrs  ;  it  is  particularly  ufed  of 
thofe  whodiminiih  coin;  to  curtail,. to  cufc 
fliort ;  to  confine,  ir>  hold. 

f. 


•} 


Clipper,  klip'pAr. 

One  that  deba<^s  coin  by  cutting. 

Clipping,  kJip'pfng.  f. 


The  part  cut  or  clipped  off. 

Cloak,  klAke.  (. 

The  outer  garment ;  a  concealment. 

To  Cloak,  klAke.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  a  cloak ;  to  hide,  to  conceal: 

Cloakbag,  klAke'big.  (. 

A  portmanteau,  a  bag  in  which  clothes  ara' 
carried. 

Clock,  kl&k.  f. 

The  inftrument  which  -tells  the  hour ;  Tha ' 
clock  of  a  flocking,  the  flowers  or  inverted-* 
worlc  about  the  ankle  ;  a  fort  of  beetle. 

Clockmaker,  kldk'md-kir.  f. 

An  artificer  whofe  profefllon  is  to  mak#  ' 
clocks. 

Clockwork,  kl61t'wflrk.  f. 

Movements  by  weights  or  fprings. 

Clod,  kl6d.  f. 

A  lump  of  earth  or  clay  ;  a  turf,  the  grooad  j  . 
any  thmg  vile,  bafe,  and  earthy;  a  dull  f eU  • 
low,  a  dolt. 

T6  Clod,  kl6d.  v.  n. 

To  gather  into  concretions,  to  coagulate. 

To  Clod,  kl6d.  v.  a^ 

To  pelt  with  clods. 

Cloddy,  klod'di.  a. 

Confiding  of  earth  or^do^'t  earthy;  fuU  of-* 
clods  unbroken. 

Clodpate,  kl6d'patc.  f. 

A  ftupid  fellow,  a  doit,  a  thickfcuIL 

Clodpated,  kl6d'pl^t&l.  a, 

Doltilh,  thottghtlefs. 

Clodpoll,  kl&d'pile.  f. 

A  thickfcuU,  a  dolt. 

To  Clog,  kl6g.  v.  a. 

To  load  •with  fomething  that  may  hinder  ^ 
motion ;  to  hinder,  to  obfiru6l ;  to  load,  to  ^ 
burthen. 

To  Clog,  kI6g.  v.  n. 

To  coalefce,  to  adhere ;  to  be  encumbered 
or  impeded. 

Clog,  kl6g.  f. 

Any  incumbrance  hung  to  hinder  motion  ;  a  • 
hindrance,  an  obftrudion ;  a  kind  of  addi« 
tional  (hoe  worn  by  women,  to  keep  them 
from  wet ;  a  wooden  Shoe. 

CxoGGiNESS,  kl&g'gi-nSs.  f* 

The  ftate  of  being  clogged; 

Cloggy,  kl6g'gA.  a.  (283). 

.     That  which  has  the  power  of  clogging  up. 

Cloister,  kl6is'tfir.  f.- 

A  religious  retirement  ;  a  periftile,  a  pi* 
az«. 

To  Cloister^  klAis'tdr.  v.  a* 

To  (hut  up  in  a  religious  houfe  ;  to  im^uro  ' 
from  the  world. 

Cloistbral,  kldls'tir-it. 

Solitary,  retired. 

Cloistered,. kldis'tflrd.  part.  a. 

Solitary,  inhabiting  cloifters  ;  built  with  pc*  - 
rilHles  or  piaaxas. 

Cloisteress,  klAis'trSs.  f. 

'    A  nun. 

Clomb,  k!6m. 

Pret.  of  To  Climb.     Not  ufed«V 

To  Cloom,  kl&&^.  V.  a.  . 

To  (hut  with -vicious  matter. 

To  Close,  k\6ie.  v.  a.  (437). 

Tb'-(hutrta  lay  together;  to  conclude,  to  • 
finilh^   to  inclofcj  to  confine;  to  join,  to  - 
'    unite  fradures.  • 

To  Close,  krtie.  v.  n. 

To  coalefce,  to  join  its  own  parts  together ; 
To  Clofe  upon,  to  agree  upon ;  To  Clofe 
with,  or  To  Ciofe  in  with,  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with}  to  unite  with. 

Close,  . 
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Close,  klAze.  f. 

A  fmall  field  inclofed;  the  time  of  (hutting 
up ;  a  grapple  ia  wrcftlin^  ;  a  paufe  or  ccU 
facion  ;  a  conclufion  or  end. 

iCLOSE,  klAfc.  a.  (437)  (499). 

.  Shut  faft ;  without  vent,  without  inlet ;  con- 
r fined  ;  compa£l ;  cancifr,  brief;  immediate, 

without  any  intervening  diftance  or  fpace  ; 

joined  one  to  another;  narrow,  as  a  clofe 

^llcy ;  admitting  fraall  diftance ;  hidden, 
'  fecret,  npt  revealed ;  having  the  quality  of 

fccrecy,  truily;  referved,  covetous;  cloud v; 

without  wandering,  attentive ;  full  to  tkc 
^  point,    home ;    rettred,    foliury ;   •fccUided 

from  communication ;    dark,    cloudy,   not 

clear. 

"Closebodied,  klAfe-b6d'id.  a. 

Made  to  fit  the  body  exaAly. 

vClosehanded,  klife-hdn'ded- a. 

Covetous. 

Closely,  klAfe'U.  ad. 

Without  inlet  or  outlet ;  without  much  fpaee 
iutcrveoing,  nearly ;  Tecretly,  (lily ;  without 
aeviacion. 

Closeness,  kfifc'nes.  f. 

The  ftatc  of  being  Ihut ;  narrownefs,  ftrait- 
nefs  ;  want  of  air,  or  ventilation  ;  compad- 
*  .nefs,  folidity ;  rechifencfs,  folitude,  retire- 
ment ;  fecrecy,  privacy ;  covetoufnefs,  ily 
avarice ;  connexion,  dcpcndancfi. 

Clos£R,  klA'zfir.  f. 

A  finiiber^  a  conduder. 

•Closestooi,,  klAfe'ft5&l..f. 

A  chamber  implement. 

•Closet,  kl6z'4t.  f. 

A  fmall  room  of  privacy  and  retirement;  a 
private  repoHtory  of  curioiities. 

To  CloseTj  kl6z'^t.  V.  a. 

To  (hut  up,  or  conceal  in  a  dofet ;  to  take 
into  a  clolet  for  a  fecret  interview. 

Closure,  klA'zhAre,  f.  (452). 

The  2€t  of  (huttine  up  ;  that  by  which  any 
thing  is  clofed  or  (hut;  the.parta.inclodng, 
inclofure;  concIufioO)  end« 
^Clot,  kl6t.  f. 
Concretion,  grunoe. 

To  Clot,  kl6t.  v.  n. 

To  form  clots,  to  hang  tQge&er.;  to  con- 
crete, to  coagulate. 

«Cloth,  Uodf.  {.  (467). 

Any  thing  woven  for  drefs  or  covering  ;  the 
piece  of  linrn  fprcad  upon  a  table  ;  the  can- 
vafs  on  .which  pidurcs  are  delineated;  in 
the  plural, fdrc(A,  habit,  garment,  veftucc. 
Pronounced  CInze. 

To  Clothe,  klATHC.  v.  a.  (467). 

To  inveft  with  garments,  to  cover  with  drefs  ; 
to  adorn  with  drefs ;  to  furni(h  or  provide 
with  clothes. 

•Clothier,  kliTHc'ySr.  f. 

A  maker  of  cloth. 

Clothing,  klATHe'ing.  f. 

Drefs,  vefture,  garments. 

Clothshearer,  kl6/A'fhi4r-dr.  f. 

One  who  trims  the  cloth. 

Clotpoll,  klot'pAlt:.  f. 

Thickfkull,  blockhead. 

To  Clotter,  klAt'tflr.  v.  d. 

To  concrete,  to  coagulate. 

Clotty,  klot'ti,  a. 

Full  of  clots,  concreted. 

Cloud,  kl6Ad.  f. 

The  dark  colK-ftion  of  vapours  in  the  air; 
the  veinS}  or  ftains  in  ftones,  or  other  bodies  j 
any  ftate  of  obfcurity  or  darknefi. 

To  Cloud,  kl6&d.  v.  a. 

.To  darken   with    clouds;    to    obfcurC)    to 


tar  (S46}.  —  Fitc,  flr,  fill,  fit;— mi,  mit ;— pine;  pin  ; — 

to  variegate  with  dark 


make  Icfs  evident 
veins. 

To  Cloud,  klAdd.  v.  n. 

To  gr«w  cloudy. 

Cloudberry,  klAdd'bcr-r4.  f. 

A  plant,  called  alfo  knotberry. 

Cloudcapt,  kliid'JLiipt.  a. 

Topped  with  clouds. 

Cloudcompelling;  kI6&d'k&m- 
pel-hng.  a. 

An  epithet  of  Jupiter,  by  whom  tloddf 
were  fuppofed  to  be  coHeded. 

Cloudily,  kldftd'4i-14.  ad. 

With  clouds,  darkly ;  obfcurcly,  notperfpi- 
cnouOy, 

CxouDiNESS,  kl&d'di-nls.  C 

The  (Late  of  being  covered  with  clouds,  dark- 
nefs  ;  want  of  brightncis. 

Cloudless,  kloud'lds.  a. 

Clear, 4incloudcd»  luminous. 
CiOUDY,  klAAd'di.  a. 

Obfcured  with  clouds ;  dark,  obfcure,  not 
intelligible;  gloomy  of  look,  not  open,  not 
cheerful ;  marked  with  (pou  or  veins. 

Clov5^  klAve. 

The  preterit  of  Cleave. 

Clove,  klAve.  f. 

A  valuable  fpice  brought  from  Temate  i  the 
fruiC  or  feed  of  a  very  Urge  tree ;  (ome  of 
the  parts  into  which  garlick  fcparaies. 
».ClOVE-GIJLLI FLOWER,   klAvc-jU'W- 

flAfir.  f. 

A  do  wet  (o  called  from  its  fmelling  like 
cloves. 

Cloven,  klA'vn. 

Part.  prct.  from  Cleave. 

Cloven-footed,  klA'vn-fdt-ld.  1 
Cloven-hoofed,  klA'vn-h66ft,   j 

a.  Having  the  foot  ilivided  into  two  parts. 

Clover,  kl4'v4r.  f. 

A  fpecics  of  trefoil ;  To  live  in  Clover,  is  to 
live  luxurioufly. 

Clovered,  klo'vdrd.  a. 

Covered  with  clover- 

Clout,  klAAt.  f. 

A  cloth  for  any  mean  ufe ;  a  patch  on  a  (hoc 
or  coat ;  anciently,  the  mark  of  white  cloth 
at  which  archers  (hot;  an  iron  plate  to  an 
axle-tree. 

To  Clqut,  klAdt.  V.  a. 

To  patch,  to  mend  coarfcly  ;  to  covat  with  a 
doth  ;  to  join  aukwardly  together. 

Clouted,  klAd't^d.  part.  a. 

Congealed,  coagulated. 

Clouterly,  klAd'tAr-li.  a. 

Clumfy,  awkward. 

Clown,  klAAn.  f. 

A  rullick,  a  churl ;  a  coarfe  ill-brod  man. 

Clownery,  klAAn'ir-ri.  f. 

Ill  breeding,  churUihnefs. 

Clownish,  klAdn'ilh.  a. 

Confiitjng  of  rufticksor  clowns^  uncivii,4U- 
brcd  ;  clumfy,  ungainly. 

Clowni«hly,  klAAn'i(h-15.  ad. 

Coarfely,  rudely. 

ClowniShness,  klAAn'!(h-nes,  f. 

Rulticiiy,  coarfenefs  ;  incivility,  brutality. 

Clown  s-mustard,  klAduz-mds'- 
t4rd.  f. 

An  herb. 

To  Cloy,  klA4.  v.  a. 

To  fatiate,  to  fate,  to '  forfeit ;  to  nail  up 
guns,  by  ilriking  a  fpike  into  the  touch-hole. 

Cloyless,  klAi'l^s.  a. 
That  which  cannot  caufe  faticty. 


Cloyment,  klAi'mlnt.  f. 

Satiety,  repletion. 

Club,  klob.  f. 

A  heavy  ftick ;  the  name  of  one  of  the  Tints 
of  cardsu  the  (hot  or  dividend  of  a  reckon* 
ing  ;  an  a(remblY  of  ^ood  fellows ;  concur- 
rence,  contribution,  joint  charge. 

To  Clu9,  klAb.  V.  n. 

•To  contribute  to  common  expence;  to  j^U 
to  one  eftcd 

To  Club,  klAb.  v.  a.  » 

To  pay  a  common  reckoning. 

Clubheaded,  klAb'bld-ld;  a. 

Haviag  a  thick  head. 

Clublaw,  klAb'liw.  f. 

The  law  o(  arms. 

Clubroom,  klAb'r&om.  f. 

The  room'  in  which  a  club  or  company 
alTcmbles. 

To  Cluck,  klAk*  v.  n. 

To  call  chickens,  as  a  hen. 

•Clump,  kltimp.  f. 

A  (hapelc(s  piece  of  wood  ;  a  (mall  cla(Ur 
of  trees.  ' 

Clumps,  kldmps.  f. 

A  numbfcuU. 

Clumsily,  klAm'z44&.  ad. 

Awkwardly. 

Clumsiness^  klAm'z'4-nis.  f. 

Awkwardnefs,   ungainlinc(s,    want  of  dex* 
•terity. 

Clumsy,  klAm'zA.  a. 

Awkward,  heavy,  unhandy.  ' 

Clung,  klfing. 

The  p/cterit  and  participle  of  Qling..       ? 

Cluster,  klAs'^tAr.  1. 

A  bunch,  ^  number  of  things  of  the  faohe 
kind  growing  or  joined  together;  a  number 
of  animals  gathered  tugciher;  a  body  of 
peopU  collctfcd. 

To  Cluster,  WAs'tAr.  v.  ri. 

To  grow  in-bunclies.  ' 

To  Cluster,  klAs'tAr.  v.  a. 

To  colLft  any  thing  into  bodies.  \ 

Cluster-grape,  klAs'tAr-grape.  L 

The  fmall  {{lack  grape,  called  the  currant. 

Clustery^  klAs'tAr-ii.a. 

Growing  in  chifters. 

To  Clutch,  klAtfti.  v.  a. 

To  hold  in  the  hand  ;  to  gripe,  to  grafp^  ta 
contr»^,  to^doutle  the  hand. 

Clutch,  Llotih.  f. 

The  feTipe,  giafp,  fcisure ;  the  paws,  thi 
talons.  ^  I 

Clutter,  kiAt'tAr.  f. 

A  noilc,  a  buttle,  a  hurry. 

To  Clutter,  klAt'tAr.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  noife  or  buitle. 

Clyster,  ^lis'tAr-  f. 

An  injc^-ioj.  into  the^nus. 

To  Cc  acervate,  kA-4-isSr'viie. 

v.  a.  (91}      To  h«ap  up  together. 

CoAChRVATioH,  kA-ls-s^r-vi'lhAn. 

f.    1  he  i£t  of  heaping. 

Coach,  kAifh.  1'. 

A  carriage  of  plcafure,  or  ftatc. 

To  Coach,  Kotlh.  v.  a. 

To  cairy  in  a  coach. 

Coach-box,  t.Atfh'bfiks.  f. 

I'he  Icat  on  which  the  Oliver  of  the  coack 
(lU. 

Coach-hire,  kAtlh'hire.  f. 

Money  piid  for  ihe  ufc  of  a  hired  coach« 

Coach-man,  kAtlh'miln.  f. 

The  driver  of  a  coach. 

To 
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To  CoACT,  kA-4kt'.  V.  n. 

To  aft  together  in  concert. 

CoACTiON,  kA-dk'fliAn»  f. 

Coropulfioiii  force. 

CoACTivE,  kA-5k'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  force  of  rcftrainingor  impelling, 
compulfory  ;  ading  in  concurrence. 

CoADjUMENT,  kA-ld'jii-m^nt.  f.   . 

Mutual  afii fiance. 

CoADjUTANT,  kA-dd'ji-tdnt.  a* 

Helping,,  co-operating. 

Coadjutor,. kA-ad-jd'tflr,  f. 

A  fellow-helper,  an  a(E(Unt,  an  aflbciate;  in 
the  canon  law,  one  who  is  empowered'  to 
perform  the  duties  o£ another. 

CoADjuvANCY,  kA-3d'ji-vdn-s4.  f. 

•Help,  concurrent  help. 

CoADUNiTioN,  ko-id-i-niih'dn.  f. 

The  conjun^on  of  different  fubftances  into 
one  mafs. 

To  CoAGMENT,  kA4g-m4nt'.  v.  a. 

To  congregate. 

CoAGMENTATioN,  kA-^g-min-ta'- 
Ihin.  f. 

Coacervation  into  one  mafs,  union. 
COAGULABLEy  kA-^g'A-li-bl.  ». 
That  which  is  capable  of  concretion. 

To  Coagulate,  kA-ag'A-lite.  v.  a. 

(91).    To  force  into  concretions. 

To  Coagulate,  kA-^g'A-lite.  v.n. 

To  run  into  concretions. 

Coagulation,  ko-lg-A-la'lhin.  f. 

Concretion,  congelation  ;  the  body  formed 
by  coagulation. 

Coagulative,  kA-dg'A-la-tiv.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  cauiing  con- 
cretion. 
COAGULATOR,  kA-lg'i-la-lfir.  f. 
(5ai).    That  which  cauies  coagulation. 

Coal,  kAlc.  f. 

The  common  Coflil  fewel ;  the  cinder  of 
barnt  ¥M>od,  charcoal. 

To  Coal,  kAle.  v.  n. 

To  burn  wood  to  charcoal  ;  to  delineate 
with  a  coal. 

Coal-black,  kAle'blJk.  a. 

Black  in  the   highed  degree. 

Coal-mine,  kAle'mlne.  f. 

a  mine  in  which  coals  arc  dug. 

Coal-pit,  kAle 'pit.  f. 

A  pit  for  digging  coals. 

Goal-stone,  kAle'llAne.  f. 

A  fort  of  canncl  coal. 

Coal-work,  kAle'wfirk.  f. 

A  coalery,  a  place  where  coals  are  found. 

CoALERY,  ko'ler-i.  f. 

A  place  where  coals  are  dug. 

To  CoALEStE,  kA-4-les'.  v.  n. 

To  unite  in  maflcs  ;  to  grow  together,  to 
join 

Coalescence,  kA-i-lls'senfe.  f. 

Concretion,  union. 

Coalition,  kA-i-llih'An.  f. 

Union  in  one  mafs  or  body. 

Coaly,  ko'14.  a. 

Containing  coal. 

Coaptation,  kA-ip-ti'flifin.  f. 

The  adjuilmcnt  of  parts  to  each  other.^ 

To  Coarct,  kA4rkt'.  v.  a. 

To  ftraiten,  To  confine ;  to  contrail  power. 

Coarctation,  kA-drk-ta'lhdn.  f. 

Confinement,  reftraint  to  a  narrow  fpace ; 
conira^on  of  any  fpace  j  rcftraint  of  li- 
berty. 


Coarse,  kArfe.  a. 

Not  refined ;  rude,  uncivil ;  grofs  ;  inele- 
gant ;  unaccomplifhed  by  education ;  mean, 
vile. 

Coarsely,  kArfe'li.  ad. 

Without  finenefs,  meanly,  not  elegantly ; 
rudely,  not  civilly  ;  inelegantly. 

Coarseness,  kArfe'n^s.  f. 

Impurity,  unrefined  (late ;  roughncfs,  want 
of  nnenefs  ;  groffncfs,  want  of  delicacy ; 
rudenefs  of  manners ;  meannefs,  want  of 
nicety. 

Coast,  kAfte.  f. 

The  edge  or  margin  of  the  land  next  the  fea, 
the  (hore ;  The  Coail  is  cleap^  the  danger  is 
over. 

To  Coast,  kAfte.  v.  n. 

To  failclofe  by  the  coaft. 

To  Coast,  tAfte.  v.  a. 

To  fail  by,  or  near  a  place. 

Coaster,  kAs'tdr.  f. 

He  that  fails  timoroufly  near  the  (hore. 

Coat,  kAte.  f. 

The  upper  garment ;  petticoat,  the  habit  of 
a  boy  in  his  infancy,  the  lower  part  of  a  wo- 
man's  drefs ;  vefture,  asdemonftrative  of  the 
office  r  the  covering  of  auy  animal ;  any 
tegument ;  that  on  which  the  cnfigns  armo- 
rial are  portrayed. 

To  Coat,  kAte.  v.  a» 

To  cover,  to  inveft. 

To  Coax,  kAks.  v.  z^ 

To  wheedle,  to  flatter. 

Coaxer,  kAks'dr.  f* 

A  wheedler,  a  flatterer^ 

Cob,  kAb.  f. 

The  head  or  top. 

Cob,  kAb.  f. 

A  fort  of  fca-fowl. 

Cobalt,  kAb'ilt.  f. 

A  marcafite  plentifully  impregnated  with 
arfeutck. 

To  Cobble,  kAb'bl.  v.  a. 

To  mend  any  thing  coarfely  ;  to  do  or  make 
^ly  thing  clumfily. 

Cobbler,  kAb'lSr,  f. 

a  mender  of  old  (hoes  ;  a  clumfy  workman 
in  general ;  any  mean  perfon. 

CoBiRONS,  kAb'l-Arnz.  f. 

Irons  with  a  knob  at  the  upper  end. 

Cobishop,  kA-blih'fip.  L 

a  coadjutaut  biihop. 

Cobnut,  kAb'nm.  f. 

a  boy's  game. 

CoBSWAN,  kob'fwAn.  f. 

The  head  or  leading  fwan. 

Cobweb,  kAb'web.  f. 

The  web  or  net  of  a  fpider ;  any  fnarc  or 
trap. 

CocciFEROUS,  kok-sif'flr-rSs.  a. 

Plants  arc  fo  called  that  have  berries. 

Cochineal,  kfitch'in-iil.  f. 

An  infe6k  from  which  a  red  colour  is  ex- 
traacd. 

CocHLEARY,  kAk'lA-4-r4.  a. 

Screwform. 
COCHLEATED,  kAk'lA-i-tld.  a. 
Of  a  fcrewed  or  turbinated  form. 

Cock,  k6k.  f. 

The  male  to  the  hen  ;  the  male  of  any  fmall 
birds  ;  the  weathercock,  that  (hews  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind ;  a  ipout  to  let  out  water 
or  any  other  liquor  at  will  \  the  notch  of  an 
arrow  ;  the  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  tbat 
flrikcs  with  flint ;  a  cockboat,  a  fmall  boat  ; 
a  fuiall  heap  of  hay  ;  the  form  of  a  hat  *,  the 
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ftyle  of  a  dial ;  the  needle  of  a  balance  t 
Cock-a-hobp,  triumphant,  exulting. 

To  Cock,  kAk.  v.  a. 

To  fet  creA,  to  hold  bolt  upright ;  to  fet  up 
the  hat  with  an  air  of  petulance  ;  to  mould' 
tht  form  of  the  hat ;  to  fix  the  cock  of  a 
gun  for  adifchargc.;  to  raife  hay  in  fmall" 
heaps. 

To  Cock,  kAk.  v.  n. 

To  (Irut,  to  hold  up'  the  head ;  to  train  or 
ufe  fighting  cocks. 

Cockade,  kAk-kSdc'.  L 

A  ribband  worn  in  the  hat. 

Cockatrice,  kAk'd-trlfe.  f.  (142). 

a  ferpent  fuppofcd  to  rife  from  a  cock's  egg*.- 

Cockboat,  kAk'bAte.  f. 

A  fmall  boat  belonging  th  a  (hip. 

Cockbroth,  kAk'brA/A;  1. 

Biothtoadeby  boiling  a  cock. 

•CocKCROwiNG,  kok'krA-ing.  f*  • 

The  time  at  which  cocks  crow. 

To  Cocker,  kAk'kfir.  v.  a. 

To  fondle,  to  indulge. 

Cocker,  kAk'kAr.  f. 

One  who  follows  the  fport  of  cockfighting. 

Cockerel;  k6k'kgr-ll.  r. 

A  young  cock. 

Cocket,  kAk'kit.  f.  ^ 

A  fcal  belonging  to  the  kirtg's  cuftomhoufe  ; 
likewifea  fcroll  of  parchment  delivered  by 
the  officers  of  the  cuttomhoufeto  merchants, 
as  a  warrant  that  their  merchandize  is  «n-* 
tered. 

Cockfight,  kAk'flte.  f. 

A  match  of  cocks. 

Cockhorse,  kAk'hArfe.  a.. 

On  horfeback,  triumphant. 

Cockle,  kAk'kl.f.  (405).- 

A  fmall  (hell-fini. 

Cocklestairs,  kAfc'kl-ftircs.  f. 

Winding  or  fpiral  (lairs. 

Cockle,  k&k'kl.  f. 

A  weed  that  grows  in  corn,  corn-rofc. 

To  Cockle,  kAk'kl.  v.  a. 

To  contrad  into  wrinkles. 

Cockled,  kAk'kld.  a. 

Shelled,  or  turbinated. 

Cockloft,  kok'lAft.  f. 

The  room  over  the  garret. 

Cockmaster,  kAk'mif-tflr.  f.  • 

One  that  breeds  game  cocks. 

CocKMATCH,  kAk'mitfh.  f. . 

Cockfight  for  a  prize. 

Cockney,  kAk'nA. 

A  native  of  London  ; 
citizen. 

Cockpit,  kAk'pft. 

The  area  where  cocks  fij;ht ;  a 
lower  deck  of  a  man  of  war. 

Cock's-comb,  kAks'kAme.  f. 

A  plant,  loufewort. 

CockVhead,  k&ks'hid.  f. 

A  plant,  fainfoin. 

CocKSPUR,  kAk'fpflr.  f. 

Virginian  hawthorn.     A  fpecies  of -medlar* 

Cocksure,  LAk'fhoAr.  a. 

Confidently  ceruin. 

Cockswain,  kAk'sn.  f. 

The  officer   that  ha«  the  command  of  the 
cockboat.  Corrupt lyt^oxft. — SccBoat/wainm 

Cockweed,  kAk'w66d.  f. 

A  plant,  ditrander  or  pcpperwort. 

Cocoa,  kA'kA.  f. 

A  Ipcciea  of  palnutrce* 

C0CTIL«> 


f. 

any  effeminate,  low 
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CocTiLE,  Ic&k'ill.  a.  (i+o). 

Made  by  bakinf. 

CocTiON,  k&k'fti&n.  {» 

'The  aft  of  boiling. 

Cod,  k6d. 
Codfish,  kAd'fifti. 

A  fea  fiOi. 

Cod,  k6d.  f. 

Any  cafe  or  huik  in  which  feeds  art  lodged. 

To  Cod,  k6d.  v.  a. 

To  indole  in  a  cod. 

•Code,  k<Ue.  f. 

A  book;  a  book  of  the  civil  law. 

Codicil,  k6d'i-sil.  f. 

An  appendage  to  a  will. 

Codille,  kA-dlr.  f. 

A  term  at  ombre  and  quadrille. 

To  CoDLE,  kod'dl.  V.  a.  (405). 

To  parbutl. 
IfT  How  Dr.  Johnfon  could  be  guilty  of  fo 
grofa  an  ovcrfight  as  to  fpcll  thw  word  and 
us  compounds  with  one  d  is  inconceivable. 
By  the  general  rule  of  £ngli(h  pronuncia- 
tion, as  the  word  (lands  here,  it  ought  to  be 
-pronounced  with  the  0  long,  the  firlt  fyllable 
ihyming  with  gOy  no^  and  Jo.  Faife  and  ab- 
furd,  however,  as  this  fpelling  is,  the  ve- 
neration I  have  for  Dr.  Jobnfon's  autho- 
rity, forbids  me  to  alter  it  in  this  Dic- 
.tionary,  though  I  (hall  never  follow  it  in 
praflice.  Perhaps  the  fame  veneration  in- 
.jduccd  Mr.  Sheridan  to  let  this  word  (land 
as  he  found  it  in  Johnfon.  J)r.  Kenrick  has 
ventured  to  infert  another  d  in  -the  verb.; 
but  in  thefubilanttve,  derived  from  the  pre- 
fcnt  participle  Codling,  lets  it  Aand  with 
^nc  i.  Some  will  be  apt  to  think,  that 
when  d  ends  a  fyllable,  aoul  a  coofonant' fol- 
lows the  i,  which  begins  another,  that  the 
.bulinefsisdone,and  that  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  is  fufficiently  fecvired;  but  this  is. a 
miftake.  For  unlefs  we  previoufly  under- 
ftand  the  fimple,  the  0  in  the  compound,  by 
the  general  role,  muft  be  long.  Now  the 
fir  ft  principle  df  orthography  is,  that,  if 
polfible,  the  letters  (houkl  .of  themfelves 
point  out  the  found  of  the  aurovd,  without 
fthc  nccedity  of  jccurring  10  etymoloey  to 
find  out  the  found  of  the  .letters ;  and  that 
we  (hould  never  have  recourfe  to  etymo- 
logy,  but  whore  fixing  the'fouad^^uld  un- 
fettle  thefcnfc.  Thus  C»da&ng,  a  kind  of 
apple,  pughttto  be  written  -.with  rdoublc  ^, 
both  bccaufc  itdettrmiiwathe  found  of  the 
9,  and  ihews  its  derivation  from  the  verb  to 
Caddie,  And  todBttg^  a*Tmall  cod  fi(h,  ought 
to  have  but  one  ^,  beoaufe  putting  two,  in 
order  to  fix  the  found  of  0,  would  confound 
it  with  another  word.  iTo  write  Saddier, 
therefore,  with  one  d,  as  we  frequently  fee 
it  on  (hops,  is  an  error  agaiuft  thefirft  prin- 
,ciples  of  fpelling  ;  as,  without  nccelfity,  it 
obliges  us  to  underlland  the  derivation  of 
the  word  before  we  are  furc  of  its  found. 
The  words  Stahting  and  StchUr^  for  ftable- 
keeper  in  Scotland,  with  the  word  Fabled 
in  Milton,  all  prefent  their  true  found Xo  the 
eye  without  knowing  their  primitives;  and 
this  eflfential  rule  has  generate?  the  double 
confonant  in  the  particles  and  verbal  nouns, 
hegimMug^  regret  f. ,  compUtter,  &c.  But  this 
^t|le,  rational  and  ufcful  as  it  is,  is  a  thou- 
(and  times  violated  by  an  affedation  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  and  an 
ignorant  prejudice  againll*-clufters  of  con- 
tonanu,  as  they  arc  called.  Thus  coupU^ 
trou'le,  dou,  fc,  treble^  and  tnfc^  have  finglc 
confonanu,  becaufe  their  originals  in  Latin 
and  French  have  no  more,  thoueh  double 
confonanu  would  fix  tne  found  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowels,  and  be  merely  doable  to  the 
^e. 


Codling,  k&d'ling.  f. 

An  apple  i^cnerally  codled  ,  a  fmall  oodfifh. 
COEFFICACY,  kA-ct'fi  Ld  bfe.  f. 
The  power  of  fcvcral  things  at'idg  together. 

CoEFFLCiENCY,  kA-et-f ilirAu-si.  f. 

Co-operation,  the  date  of  a6litig  together  to 
fome  fuigle  end. 
CoEFFiCIENT,  ki-cf-flfll'fent. T^ 
That  which  unites  its  adiou  with  theAftion 
of  anocher. 

CoEMi'TioN,  k^-im*fli5n,  f.  f4i5t). 

The  ad  of  buying  up  the  wnole  quantity  of 
any  thing. 

CoEOUAL,  ki-i'qusll.  a« 

Equal. 
iC0BQVALITV>»ki*A-qilil'4-ti.  f. 
The  (late  of  beinff  equal. 

To  Coerce,  ko-erfe'.  v.  a. 

To  reftrain,  to  keep  in  order  by  force. 

Coercible,  kA-ir'si-bl.  a, 

Thattmay  he  reftcaincd ;  that  ought  to  be  re- 
ftrained. 

Coercion,  k4-er'(Kfin.  L 

Penal  reftraint,  check. 

Coercive,  kft-^r'av.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  laying  ro- 
"^raitit :  that  which  has  the  authority  of  ro- 
ftraining  by  puni(hment. 

CoEssENTiAL,  JiA-4f-s4n'fli41.  au 

Participating  of  the  fame  effence. 
COESSENTIALITY,'    ki-^f-sin-lh*- 

'Participation  of  the' fame  elTcnoe. 

CoETANEaus,  kA-i-ta'ni-4s*  a. 

Of  the  £ime  age  with  another.  t 

CoETERNAL,  kA-6-t4r*nil,  a. 

Equally  eternal  with  another. 

CoETERNALLV,  kA-A-t^r'ndH4.  ad. 

'In  a  (Ute  of  equal  eternity  with  another. 

CorTBRNPTY,  kA-A-ter'n4-t4.  f. 

.Having  exiftence  from  eternity  equal  with 
another  eternal  beins. 

Coeval,  fc6-A'val.  a. 

Of  the  fame  age. 

CoEvjiL,  k6-4'vil.  C 

A  wntemporary. 

CoEVOus>  kA-4'vfts.  a« 

Of  the  lame  age. 

ToCoExiST,  kA-cg-zlft'.  v.n.  (478) 

At  the  fame  time  with  another. 

Coexistence,  kA-4g-zis'tlnfe.  f. 

Exiftence  at  the  fame  time  with  another. 

Coexistent,  kA-i^-zis'tSnt.  a. 

Having  exiftence  at  the  fame  time  with  ano- 
ther. 

To  Cobxtend,  ko-eks-tend'.  v.  a. 

(477).  To  extend  to  the  fame  fpace  or  du- 
ration with  anothei . 

CoEXTENsioN,  kA-ek-ftcn'flifin.  f. 

The  ftate  of  extending  to  the  lame  (pace 
with  another. 

Coffee,  k&f  ft-  f. 

The  cofFee-iree;  ^he  berriee  of  the  coffee- 
tree  ;  a  drink  made  by  the  infulion  of  thofe 
berries  in  hot  water. 

Coffeehouse,  kifie-hodfe.  C 

A  houfe  where  coffee  is  fold. 

C0FTEEMAN9  k6f' ft-min.  f. 

One  that  keeps  a  cotiechoufc. 
COF.FEEPOT,  kAft'4-p6t.  f. 

The  covered  pot  in  which  coffee  it  boiled. 

Coffer,  kAf'fftr.  f. 

A  cheft  generally  for  ^keeping  money ;  in 
fortification,  t  hollow  lodgment  acrois  a 
dry  moat. 


^    I  have  in  M%  word  followed  the  generil 

Srononciation,  which  1  fee  is  caofirined  by 
>r.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnfon,  Meffrs.  Perry, 
Scott,  and  fiuclianan ;  for  as  it  ftands  in  Mr. 
Sheiidan  with  the^v  lon^,  though  not  with- 
out rcfpedable  ufage  on  its  Gde,  it  is  a  grofa 
'irregularity,  «irhich  ought,  if  po&ble,  to  he 
reduced  to  riUe. 

To  Coffer,  kJf'ffir.  v.  a. 

To  treafure  up  in  chefts. 

Cofferer,  kif'fdr-ir.  f. 

A  principal  officer  of  his  majefty*s  cooit, 
next  under  the  comptroller. 

Ooffin,  kfiffin.  f. 

The  cheft  i»  %vhich  dead  bodies  are  put  into 
the  gro'uadM  mould  of  pafte  for  a  pye^ 
«Cofiin  of  a  hoafe,  is  the  whole. hoof  ol  th« 
foot  above  che  c^fooet,  including  the  coffi» 
bone. 

To  Coffin,  kif  fin.  v.  a. 

To  inclofe  in  a*coffin. 

To  Cog,  kAg.  v.  a. 

To  flatter,  to  wheedle ;  to  obtrude  by  falfe- 
bood  ;  To  cog  a  die,  to  (ccure  it,  ib  as  to  di« 
roa  its  fall.  ' 

To  Cog,  k6g.  v.  n. 

To  lye,  to  wheedle. 

CoG,k6e^f.  * 

The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  ads  open 
another  wheel. 

To  Coc,  k8g,  V.  a. 

To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel. 

X^ogencv,  k^'jii^si.  C 

Force,  ftrcngth. 

Cogent,  kAHcnt.  a. 

Forcible,  refiftlefs,  convincing. 

Cogently^  ki'jint-li.  ao. 

With  reGftlefs  force,  forcibly. 

Cogger,  k6g'fir.  f« 

A  flatterer,  a  wheedler. 

Cogglestone,  k&g'gl-ftine.  C 

A  little  ftone 

Cogitable,  k&jie'i-tl-bl.  a. 

What  may  be  the  fubieA  of  thought. 

To  Cogitate,  kodje'^-iitc.  v.  n* 

(91).     To  think. 

CoGiTATiOK,  k4^je-%-tlL'(bAn.  f. 

Thought,  the  aft  of  thinking  ;  purpofe,  re> 
fleftion  previous  to  aftion  ;  mediution. 

Cogitative,  k6djc'i-ti-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  j»ower  of  thought ;  given  to  019* 
ditation. 

Cognation,  kSg-ni'flifln.  f. 

Kindred,  relation,  participation  of  the  fame 
nature. 

Cognisee,  k6g-n4-zM',  or  k6n-i- 
zJ4'.  f. 

He  to  whom  a  fine  in  lands  or  tenements  is 
acknowledged. 

CoGNisouR,  k6g-ni-zdr',  or  k6n-i- 
z6r'.  f. 

Is  he  that  paffeth  or  acknowledgcth  a  fine. 

Cognition,  k&^-nifh'fin,  f. 

Knowledge,  complete  convi^ion. 

Cognitive,  kog'n4'-tlv.  a« 

Having  the  power  of  knowing. 

Cognizable,    ki^'^ni-zi-bl,    or 
kan'.i.z3-bl.  a. 

That  fallsunder judicial  notice;  proper  to 
be  tried,  judged,  or  examined. 

Cognizance,    k&g'ni-zinfq,   or 

k6a'4-z4nfe.  f. 

Judicial  notice,  trial ;  a  badge,  by  wbich  a»y 

one  is  known. 
(Pr  I  have  in  this  word  and  iUTclatnres  give* 

the  iorenfic  pronoaciation  \  but  cannot  help 

obfervipg) 
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•bfenring,  that  it  if  fo  groft  a  departure 
from  the  mod  obvioui  rules  of  the  lancuage, 
4hac  it  it  highly  incumbent  on  the  gentlemen 
of  the.  law  to  renounce  it,  and  reinfUte  the 
excluded  g  in  its  undoubted  rights — S6e  Aw 
lh§ritf9ndOef. 

CoGMOMiNALi  kdg-n6in'£-nil.  a. 

Having  the  fame  name. 

-CoGNOMiNATioN,  k6g-n6m-A-nk'- 
Ihin.  f. 

A  fumarae,  the  name  of  a  family ;  a  name 
added  from  any  accident  or  quality. 

CoGNOSCENCE»ic6g-n6s'sAnie.  f* 

Jlnowledge. 

CoGKOSciBLE,  k&g-nds^i-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  known.        j/t^^ 

To  Cohabit,  ki-hiirTt.  v.  n. 

To  dwell  with  anotheAn  tlie  fame  place ; 
to  live  together  as  hufband  and  wife. 

Cohabitant,  kA-hdWi-tJnt.  f. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  fame  place. 

Cohabitation,  kA-hab-6-ti'flifin. 

f.  The  ftate  of  inhabiting  the  fame  place  with 
another ;  the  ftate  of  living  together  as  mar- 
ried perfons. 

Coheir,  k6-ire'.  f. 

One  of  (everal  among  whom  an  inheritance 
is  divided. 

Coheiress,  kA-&'r!s.  C 

A  woman  who  has  an  equal  (hare  of  an  iuhe> 
riunce. 

To  Cohere,  kA.}iire'.  v.  n. 

To  ftick  together  ;  to  be  well  connefled  ;  to 
<uit,  to  fit*;  to  agree.        ^j. 

Coherence,  kA-hA'rime. 
-Coherency,  kA-hfe'rAn-s4 

That  ftate  of  bodies  in  which  their  parti 
are  joined  together,  fo  that  (hry  rcfift  Icpa* 
xation.;  eonnedion,  dependency,  the  rela- 
tion of  parts  or  chinas  one  to  another;  the 
texture  of  a  difcourle;  coniiftency  in  rea- 
foning,  or  relating. 

Coherent,  kA-hi'rlnt.  a. 

Sticking  together;  fuitable  to  fomething 
clfe,  regularly  adapted  ;  confiftcnt,  not  con<*- 
tradidory. 

Cohesion,  kA-hi'zhdn.  f. 

The  *€t  of  fticking  together ;  the  ftate  of 
vnion ;  connection,  dependence. 

Cohesive,  kA-hA'siv.a.  (158)  (428) 

That  has  the  power  of  fticking  together. 

Cohesiveness,  kA-h4'siv-nes.  f. 

Tlie  quality  of  being  cohcfive. 

To  CoHiBiT,  ki-hibit.  v.  a. 

To  reftraiiH  to  hinder. 

To  CoHOBATE,  ki'hi-bate.  v.  n. 

(91).  To  pour  thediftilled  liquor  upon  the 
remiining  matter,  and  diftil  it  again. 

CoHOBATiON,  kA-hA-bi'lhfin.  f. 

A  returning  ot  any  diftilled  liquor  tgain 
upon  what  it  was  withdrawn  from. 

Cohort,  kA'hdrt.  f •     .  . 

A  troop  of  foldiers,  containing  about  five 
llnndred  foot ;  a  body  of  warriors. 

CoHORTATiON,  ki-hdr-ti'lh&n.  f. 

Incitement. 

Coif,  kdlf.  f.  (344)  (415)- 

The  head-drcfs,  a  cap. 

Coifed,  kAift.  a. 

Wearing  a  coif. 

To  Coil,  kAiL  v.  a. 

To  gather  into  a  narrow  eompafii. 

Coil,  kAil.  f. 

Tumult,  tunnoil,  buftle ;  a  rope  wound  into 

>CoiM^  koin.  n 


A  comer,  called  often  quoin. 

Coin,  koln.  f. 

Money  ftamped  with  a  legal  impreflion; 
payment  of  anv  kind. 

To  Coin,  koin.  v.  a. 

To  mint  or  ftamp  metals  for  money;  to 
forge  any  thi ur.  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

Coinage,  koin'ijc.  f.  (91). 

The  i€t  or  pradice  of  coining  money ;  coin, 
money ;  the  charges  of  coining  money ;  for* 
gery,  invention. 

To  Coincide,  kA-ln-sJde'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  upon  the  fame  point ;  to  concur. 

Coincidence,  kA-in's^-dinfe.  f. 

The  ftate  of  feveral  bodies  or  lines,  falling 
upon  the  fame  point ;  concurrence,  tendency 
of  things  to  the  fame  end<  • 

Coincident,  kA-in'si-dlnt.  a. 

Falling  upon  the  fame  point;  concurrent, 
confiftcnt,  equivalent. 

Coindication,  kA-in-dA-ki'flifln. 

f.  Many  fymptoms  betokening  the  (ame 
caufe.      * 

Coiner,  kAin'dr,  f. 

A  maker  of  money,  a  minter ;  a  counter- 
feiter of  the  king's  ftamp  ;  an  inventor. 

To  Cojoin,  kA-jA!n',  v  n. 

To  join  with  another. 

CoisTRiL,  kAis'tril.  f. 

A  coward  hawk. 

CoiT,  kAit.  f.  (344)  (415). 

Any  thing  thrown  at  a  certam  mark. 

Coition,  kA-ilh'fln.  f. 

Copulation,  the  ad  of  gerieratioo ;  the  ad  by 
whtch  two  bodies  come  together. 

Coke,  kAke.  f. 

Fenvel  made  by  burning  piucoal  under  earth, 
and  quenching  the  cinders. 

Colander,  kAl'Un-dor.  f. 

A  (ieve  through  which  a  mixture  is  poured, 
and  which  reuins  the  thicker  parta. 
COLATION,  kA-li'fliAn.  I. 
The  art  of  filtering  or  ftraining. 

CoLATURE,  kArU-tlhAre.  f.  (461). 

The  art  of  ftraining,  filtration ;  the  maUer 
ftrained. 

CoLBERTiNE,  kAl-bir-tiAn'.  (^ 
A  kind  of  lace  worn  by  women. 

Cold,  kAld.  a. 

Chill,  having  fenfe  of  cold ;  having  cold 
qualities,  not  volatile ;  frigid,  without  paf- 
fion ;  unaffeding,  unable  to  move  the  paf- 
fions ;  reXerved,  coy,  not  affedionate,  not 
cordial ;  chafte  ;  iTot  welcome. 

Cold,  kAld.  f. 

ITie  caufe  of  the  fenfation  of  cold,  the  priva- 
tion of  heat ;  the  tenfationof  cpld.  chillncfs; 
a  difeafe  caufed  by  cold,  the  obftrudion  of 
perfpiration. 

Coldly,  kAld'lA.  ad. 

Without  beat;  without  concern,  indiffer- 
ently, negligently. 

Coldness,  kAld'nis.  f. 

Want  "of  heat ;  unconcern;  frigidity  of  tenj- 
per;  coyncfs,  want  of  kindnefs;  cbaftity. 

Cole,  kAle.  f. 

(Cabbage. 

CoLEwoRT,  kAlc'wArt.  f. 

Cabbage. 

CoLicK,kAl'lk.  f. 

It  ftridly  is  a  diforder  of  the  colon ;  but 
loofely,  ^ny  diforder  of  the  ftomach  or 
bowen  that  is  attended  with  pain. 

CoLicK,  kAl'ik-  a. 

Affeding  the  bowels. 

To  Collapse,  kAUips'.  v.  n. 


To  clofe  fo  as  thar  one  fide  touchet  tho 
other ;  to  fall  together. 

CoLLAPsioN,  kAI-Up'fliAn.  f. 

The  ftate  of  veffelt  clofed ;  theadof  cloftn^ 
or  coUapfing. 

Collar,  kAl'lAr.  f.  (4x8). 

A  ring  of  metal  put  round  the  neck.;  the 
harnels  faftened  about  the  horfe*s  neck  ;  To 
flip  the  Collar,  to  difentangle  himfelf  from 
any  engagement  or  difficulty;  A  Collar  of 
brawn^  is  the  quantity  bound  up  in  one 
parcel. 

Collar-bone,  kAI'lAr-bAne.  f. 

The  clavicle,  the  bones  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck. 

To  Collar,  kAl'lAr.  v.  a. 

To  fcize  by  the  collar,  to  take  by  the  throat  t 
To  Collar  beef,  or  other  meat,  to  roll  it  up, 
and  bind  it  bard  and  clofe  with  a  ftring  or 
collar. 

To  Collate,  kAl-lite'.  v.  a. 

To  compare  one  thing  of  the  fame  kind  with 
another;  to  collate  books,  to  examine  if 
nothinff  be  wanting ;  to  place  in  an  ecclefi- 
aftical  Denefice. 

Collateral,  kAl-Ut't4r-4L  a. 

Side  to  fide  ;  running  parallel ;  diffufed  on 
either  fide ;  thofe  that  ftand  in  equal  rela- 
tion to  fome  anceftqf ;  not  dired,  not  imme* 
diate;  concurrent. 

Collaterally,  kAMit'tJr-Jl-IA. 

ad.  Side  by  fide ;  indiredly  ;  in  collateral 
rebtion. 

Collation,  kAUi'fliAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  conferring  or  J>eftowing,  gift ; 
comparifon  of  one  thing  of  the  fame  kind 
with  another ;  in  law,  collation  is  the  be- 
ftowing  of  a  benefice;  a  repaft. 
COLLATITIOUS,  kAl-ll-tifti'As.  a. 
Done  by  the  contribution  of  many. 

Collator,  kAl-li'tAr.  f. 

One  that  compares  copies,  or  manufcripts  ; 
one  who  prefcnts  to  an  ecdefiaftical  benefice* 

To  Collaud,  kAl-liwd'.  v.  a. 

To  join  in  praifing. 

Colleague,  koVUig.  f.  (492). 

A  partner  in  office  or  employment. 

To  Colleague,  kAl-liJg'.  v.  a* 

To  unite  with. 

To  Collect,  k4l-likt^  v.  a. 

To  gather  together;  to  draw   many  units 
into  one  fiim;  to  gain  from  ohfcrvatioa  ;  to 
infer  from  premiss ;  To  Colled  himfelf,  to 
recover  from  furprife. 
^3r  In  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  language  does 
the  influence  of  Accent  on  the  found  of  the 
vowels  appear  more  perceptibly  than  in  the 
prepofitional  fyllables.  Col,  Ccm,  C9«,  and 
Cor.    When  the  accent  is  on  thrfc  fyllables* 
in  College,    CommiJ'rirr,  Conclcte^  Corrigible, 
&c.  &c.  the  0  has  diftindty  iu  Ihort  found. 
The  fame  may  be  obfervcd  ot  this  o,  when 
the  principal  accent  is  on  the  third  fylbble, 
as  in  CohnitadCf  Commendation,  CorJcfceuftoii, 
Correfpondent,  &c.   tec,  :    for  kp  this    cafe 
there  is  a  fecondary  accent  on  the  firft  fyU 
lable,  which   preftrves    the  o   in   its  true 
found  (522^  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
fecond  fyllable,   this  vowel    Aides    into   a 
found  like  fliort »,  aud  the  words  To  CoU 
leB,  To  Commit,  To  ConvtHf,  To  Corrupt^ 
tec.  tec.    are  heard    oearlf   as  if   written 
CuHfH,  Cummit,  Cunvince^  Curmpt,  Ac.  Ac 
It  is  true,  that  when  thcfe  woms  are  pro* 
nounced  alone  with  deliberation,   energy, 
and  precifion,  the  o  in  the  firft  fyllable  pre- 
ferves  nearly  iu  trae  found  ;  but  this  (eema 
to  Aide  infenfibly  into  fhort  u  the  moment 
we  unite  thefe  words  with  others,  and  pro- 
souoce  them  without  premeditation.    The 
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deliberate  and  folemn  found  is  that  which  I 
have  given  in  this  Dictionary '^  nor  have  I 
made  any  difference  between  words  where 
the  accent  is  on  the  fecond  fyllable :  and  why 
Mr,  Sheridan,  and  thofc  who  have  followed 
him,  (hould  in  Corrlupy  Commute,  Complete, 
ice.  ^c.  give  the  found  of  fhort.  o  in 
Jrom  ;  and  in  Comma n J,  Commit ,  Commence, 
Ac.  &.C.  give  the  fame  letter  the  found  of 
ftiort  u  in  drumy  I  cannot  conceive  :  they 
are  all  fufccpiible  of  this  found  or  none, 
and  therefore  fliould  all  be  marked  alike. 
If  cuftom  be  pleaded  for  this  diliin£lion,  it 
may  be  obferved  that  this  plea  is  the  bcft  in 
the  world  when  it  is  evident,  and  the  worft 
•when  obfciire.  No  fuch  cuftom  ever  fell 
under  my  obfcrvatton  ;  I  have  always  heard 
the  firft  iyllables  of  ^mpare  and  compel,  of 
commence  and  compote,  pronounced  alike,  and 
have  therefore  made  no  diltinftion  between 
them  in  this  Di£lionary.  I  have  given  them 
all  the  found  of  the  o  in  Comma ;  though  I 
«m  fenfiblc  that,  in  colloquial  pronunciation, 
they  all  approach  nearer  to  the  (hort  u,  and 
are  fimilar  to  the  fame  fyllable s  la'Co>tfort, 
Combat,  itc.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  without  an  exception,  "  that  o 
**  in  an  initial  fyllable,  immediately  before 
••  the  accent,  and  fucceedcd  by  two  uncom- 
*<  binable  confonant's,  may,  in  familiar  con- 
**  verfation,  be  pronounced  like  the  fame 
•*  letter  in  come^aone,**  Sec. 

Collect,  kSl'l^kt.  f.  (492J. 

Any  fliort  prayer. 

CoLLECTANEOUs,  k61-15k-ti'ne-fls. 

a.  Gathered  together. 

Collectible^  k61-IJk't4-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  prc- 
mifcs. 

Collection,  k6Mek'(hdn.  f. 

The  ad  of  gathering  together;  the  things 
fathered  together;  a  confeClary,  deduced 
from  premiles. 

Collectitious,  k6l-lJk-tl(h'ds.  a. 

Gathered  together. 

Collective,  k61-lck'tiv.  a. 

Gathered  into  one  mafs,  accumulative  ;  em- 
ployed in  deducing  confcqurnces  ;  a  collec- 
tive noun  expreifcs  a  multitude,  though  it- 
felf  be  Angular,  as  a  company. 

Collectively,  k6l-lik'tiv-li.  ad. 

In  a  general  mafs,  in  a  body,  not  fiugly. 

Collector,  kil-l^k'ton  f. 

A  gatherer  ;  a  tax-gatherer. 
COLLEGATARY,  koUWg'^-ti-ri.  f. 
A  perfon  to  whom  is  left  a  legacy  in  com- 
mon with  one  or  more. 

College,  kil'l^djc.  f./fgi). 

A  community;  a  fociety  of  men  fet  apart 
for  lci»rning  or  religion  ;  the  houfe  in  which 
the  collegians  rcfidc. — See  To  Co  lc(f. 
COLLEGIAL,  k6l-U'ji-41.  a. 

Relating  to  a  college. 

Collegian,  k61-li'j6-in.  f. 

An  inhabitant  of  a  college. 

Collegiate,  k61-lc'j4-itc.  (91). 

Containing  a  college,  inftitutcd  after  the 
manner  of  a  college ;  a  collegiate  church, 
was  fuch  as  was  built  at  a  diftance  from  the 
cathedral,  wherein  a  number  of  preibytcrt 
lived  together. 

Collegiate,  k61-l4'j4-5te.  f. 

A  member  of  a  college,  an  univerUtymao. 

Collet,  kol'lit.  f. 

Something|  that  went  aboat  the  neck ;  that 
part  of  a  ring  in  which  the  (lone  is  fet. 

To  Collide,  kAl-llde'.  v.  a. 

I'o  boot,  to  da fh,  to  knock  together. 


A  digger  of  coals ;  a  dealer  in  coals ;  a  flii^ 
that  carries  coals. 

Colliery,  k6ry4r.i.  f. 

The  place  where  coals   are  dug;  the  coal 
trade. 

Colliflower,  k6ri4-fl6d-fir.  f. 

A  kind  of  cabbage. 

Colligation,  k61-14-gi'{hfin.  f. 

A  binding  together. 

CoLLiMATiON,  k6I-li-m4'nidn.  f. 

Aim. 

CoLLiNEATiON,  kdUin-i-a'ftifln.  f. 

The  zGt  of  aiming.        * 

CoLLiQUABLE,  kiUik'wa-bl.  a. 

Eafily  diflblved. 

CoLLiQUAMENT,  k&l-lik'wJ-niJnt. 

f.    The  fubftance  to  which  any  thing  is  re- 
duced by  being  melted. 

CoLLiQyANT,  k6l'li-kw3nt.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  melting. 

To  CoLLiQUATE,  kAl'14-kwite, 

V.  a.  (91).     To  melt,  to  diflblve. 

CoLLiQUATiON,  kdl-li-kwa'nian.  f. 

The  aft  of  melting  ;  a  lax  or  diluted  ftate  of 
the  fluids  in  animal  bodies. 

Colliquative,  kfil-lik'wj-tiv.  a. 

Melting,  diiTolvent. 
COLLIQUEFACTION,    k61-lik-w4- 

ak'ihan.  f. 

The  z6t  of  mdting  together. 

Collision,  k6l-lizh'dn.  f. 

The  aft  of  ftriking  two  bodies  together;  the 
(late  of  being  (Iruck  together,  a  cla(h. 

To  Collocate,  kol'lA-kate.  v.  a. 

(91 ).     To  place,  to  (lation. 

Collocation,  k6MA-ka'fliAn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  placing  ;  the  ftate  of  beins  placed. 

CoLLOCUTioN,  k6Ul6-kii'(hQn.  f. 

Conference,  converfation. 

To  Collogue,  k6l-lAg'.  v.  n.  (337) 

To  wheedle,  to  flatter. 
COLLOP,  k&l'lfip.  f. 

A  fmall  nice  of  meat  ;  a  piece  of  an  animal. 

Colloquial,  k61-lA'kwi-al.  ad. 

Relating  to  converfation  or  talking. 

Colloquy,  kAl'lA-kw4.  f. 

Conference,  converfation,  talk. 

Colluctancy,  k61-lfik'tin-s4.  f. 

Oppofition  of  nature. 

CoLLUCTATiON,  kfil-lfik-ti'flifin.  f. 

Conteft,  contrariety,  oppofltion. 

To  Collude,  kfil-lade'.  v.  n. 

To  confpire  in  a  fraud. 

Collusion,  k61-lil'zhfln.  f. 

A  deceitful  agreement  or  compaft  between 
two  or  more. 

CoLLUSivE,k61-lii'siv.a.(i58}  (428) 

Fraudulently,  concerted.     . 

CoLLUsiVELY,  k61-lii'siv-15..  ad. 

In  a  manner  fraudulently  concerted. 

Collusory,  kAl-lA'sflr-i.  a. 

Carrying  on  a  fraud  by  fecrct  concert. 

Colly,  kil'li.  f. 

The  fmut  of  coal. 

CoLLYRiUM,  k61-lir'r4-im.  f. 

An  ointment  for  the  eyes. 

CoLMAR,  kAl'mir.  f. 

A  fort  of  pear. 

Colon,  ki'16n.  f. 

A  point  [:]  ufed  to  mark  a  paufc  greater 
than  that  of  a  comma,  and  lefs  than  that  of  a 
period  ;  the  greatcll  and  wideft  of  all  the  in- 
tellines. 

Colonel^  kfir'nSl.  f. 


The  chief  commander  of  a  regiment. 
03"  This  word  is  among  thofe  grofs  irregular 
rities  which  muft  be  given  up  as  incorrigible*- 

CoLONELSHiP,  kflr'nM-fhip.  f. 

The  office  or  chara^er  of  colonel. 

To  Colonise,  k6l'A-nlzc.  v.  a. 

To  plant  with  inhabitants. 

Colonnade,  k61-lA-nade'.  f. 

A  periftileof  a  circular  figure,  or  a  feries  of 
columns  difpofed  in  a  circle;  any  feries  or 
range  of  pillars.  —See  To  CoUeEt.  ^ 

Colon Yrk61'A-n4.  f. 

A  body  of  people  drawn  from  the  mother-- 
country  to  inhabit  fome  diilant  place ;  the 
country  planted,  a  plantation. 

CoLOQUiNTi^A,    kol-lA-kwin'ti- 

di.  f. 

The  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  fame  name,  called 
bitter  apple.     It  is  a  violent  purgative. 

CoLORATE,  k6l'A-rate.  a. 

Coloured,  died. 

Coloration,  k61-A-ri'(hfin.  f. 

The  art  or  pradke  of  colouring  ;  the  date  0(E 
being  coloured. 

CoLORiFiCK,  kAI-lA-nf  ik.  a. 

That  has  the  power  of  producing  colours*  n 
COLOSSE,  kA-lAs'.^  1    ^ 

Colossus,  kA-IAs'sfis.     j 

A  (latue  of  enormous  magnitude. 

Colossean;  kAl-lAf-si'in.  a. 

Giantlike. 

Colour,  kfil'ldr.  f.  (165}. 

The  appearance  of  bodies  to  the  eye,  hue, 
die ;  the  appearixice  of  blood  in  the  face ; 
the  tint  oilhe  painter;  the  reprefentatton 
of  any  thing  fuperficially  exa^xntned ;  palli- 
ation ;  appearance,  falfe  (hew  ;  in  the  plu- 
ral, a  (lanaard,  an  enfisn  of  war. 

To  Colour,  k&l'mr.  v.  a. 

To  mark  with  fome  hue,  or  die  ;  to  palliate,- 
to  excufe  ;  to  make  plaufible. 

Colourable,  kAl'ldr-4-bl.  a. 

Spacious,  plaufible. 

CoLOURABLY,  kfll'lfir-i-bld.  ad. 

Specioufly,  plaufibly. 

Coloured,  kfil'ifird.  part.  a. 

Streaked,  diverflfied  with  hues. 

Colouring,  kfil'ldr-ing.  f. 

The  part  of  the  painter's  art  that  teaches  ta 
lay  on  his  colours. 
COLOURIST,  kfil'lAr-ift.  f. 

A  painter  who  excels  in  giving  the  proper 
colours  to  his  c^ligns. 

Colourless,  kfil'l6r-lls.  a. 

Without  colour,  tranfparent. 

Colt,  kAlt.  f. 

A  young  horfr ;  a  young  fooli(h,  fellow." 

To  Colt,  kAlt.  v.  a. 

To  befool.     Obfolrte. 

Colts-foot,  kAlts'fdt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Colts-tooth,  kAlts-tAA/A'.  f. 

An  imperfed  tooth  in  young  horfcs ;  a  love 
of  youthful  plcafure. 

Colter,  kAl'tflr.  f. 

The  (harp  iron  of  a  plough. 

Coltish,  kAlt'ifli.  a. 

Wanton. 

CoLUMBARY,  kA-ldm'bJ-r4.  f. 

A  dovecot,  a  pigeonhoufe. 

Columbine,  kAl'dm-blne.  f.  (148). 

A  plant  with  leaves  like  the  meadow-rue;  . 
the  name  of  a  female  chara^er  in  a  panto- 
mime. 

Column,  kAI'lflm.  f.  (411).- 

A  round  pillar ;  any  body  prcfllng  verti'* 
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Ctlly  upon  ict  baft ;  the  lon^  tile  or  row  of 
troopt ;  half  a  page,-  when  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  line  paffing  through  the 
middle. 

Columnar,  ki-lfim'nlr.  1 

.CoLUMNARiAN,  k61-4m-ni'r44n  J 

a.  Forraed  in  columns. 
COLURES,  kA-lilrz'.  f.       V 

Two  great  circles  fuppofed  to  pafs  through 
the  poles  of  the  world. 

CoMATE,  kA'mate.  f* 

Coropaoton. 

Comb,  kAme.  f,  (347). 

An  inftrument  to  (cparate  and  adjuft  the 
hair ;  the  top  or  creft  of  a  cock  ;  the  cavities 
in  which  the  bees  lodge  their  honey. 

j7o  Comb,  kAme.  v,  a. 

To.  divide,  and  adjuft  the  hair;  to  lay  any 
thin?  confiding  of  filaments  fmooth,  as  to 
Comb  wool. 

CoMB-BRUsfl,  kAme'brfifli.  f. 

A  br  '.ih  to  clean  combs. 

CoMB-MAKER)  kAmc'iTili-kfir.  f# 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  ma)ce  combs. 

To  Combat,  kim'bit  v.  n.   (165). 

ToJight. 

TTo  Combat,  kflm'blt.  v.  a. 

To  oppofe. — iice  To  Col/eff, 

Combat,  kflm'bdt.  f. 

Conteft,  battle,  duel. 

Combatant,  kflm'bJ-tint.  f.    • 

He  that  fights  with  anoiheri  aatagoniil;  a 
champion. 

Comber,  kA'mAr.  f. 

He  whefe  trade  is  to  difentangle  wool,  and 
lay  it  fmooth  for  the  fpinner. 

CoMBiNATE,  kAm'bi-nate.  a.  (91). 

Betrothed,  promifed. 

CoMBiHATiON,  kAm-b4-na'flifin.  f. 

Union  for  fbme certain  purpofe,  afTociation, 
lea^e  ;  unioit  of  bodies,  commixture,  con- 
,     iyiCTion  ;  copulation  of  ideas. 

To  Combine,  k6m-bine'.  v.  a. 

/  To  join  together ;  to  link  in  union ;  to 
a^ee,  to  accord ;  to  join  together,  oppofed 
to  Analyfe. 

i-To  Combine,  kAm-bInc'.  v.  n. 

To  coalefce,  to  unite  each  with  other ;  to 
nniteln  fricndlhip  or  deiign,  often  in  a  bad 
fcnfe. 

Combless,  kAm'lis.  a. 

Wanting  a  comb  or  crcft. 

-  Combust,  kAm-bM'.  a. 

A  planet  not  above  eight  degrees  and  an  half 
from  the  fun,  is  faid  to  b^  CombuH — Sec  lo 

Combustible,  kAm-bfls'ti-bl.  a. 

Sufceptible  of  fire. 

CoMBUSTiBLENESs,  kAm-bfls'tS-M- 

nks.  r. 

Aptnefs  to  take  fire. 

Combustion,  kAm-bAs'tfhi5n.  f. 

(igr).'  Conflagration,  burning,  confumptioo 
by  fire;  tnmiJt,  hurry,  hubbub. 

To  Come,  kflm.  v.  a. 

To  remove  from  a  diftant  to  a  nearer  place, 
oppofed  to  Go ;  to  draw  near,  to  advance 
towards ;  to  move  ;n  any  manner  towards 
another ;  to  attain  any  condition  ;  to  hap- 
pen, to  fall  out ;  To  come  about,  to  come  to 
pafs,  to  fall  aui,  to  change,  to  come  round  ; 
To  come  again,  to  return ;  To  come  at,  to 
reach,  to  obtain,  to  gain ;  To  come  by,  to 
obuin,  to  gain,  to  acquire ;  To  come  in,  to 
cntfcr,  to  comply,  to  yield,  to  become  mo- 
dilh  ;  To  come  in  for,  to  be  early  enough  to 
obtain;  To  cjme  it.  to,  to  join  with,  to 


bring  help ;  to  comply  with,  to  agree  to ; 
,  To  come  near,  to  approach  in  excellence ; 
To  come  of,  to  proceed,  as  a  dcfcendant 
from  anccftors  ;  to  proceed,  as  efFe£ls  from 
their  caufes ;  To  come  off,  to  deviate,  to 
depart  from  a  rule,  to  efcape  ;  To  come  ofiP 
from,  to  leave,  to  forbear  ;  To  come  on,  to 
advance,  to  make  progrefs;  to  advance  to 
combat ;  to  thrive,  to  grow  big ;  To  come 
over,  to  repeat  an  a6l,  to  revolt ;  To  come 
out,  to  be  made  publick,  to  appear  upon  trial, 
to  be  difcovercd  ;  To  come  out  with,  to  give 
vent  to;  To  come  to,  to  confent  or  yield  ; 
to  amount  to ;  To  tome  to  himfelf,  to  re- 
cover his  fenfes  ;  To  come  to  pafs,  to  be  ef- 
fe£led,  to  fall  out ;  To  come  up,  to  grow 
out  of  the  ground;  to  make  appearance  ;  to 
come  into  ufe;  To  come  up  tu,  to  amount 
to,  to  rife  to  J  To  come  up  with,  to  over- 
take ;  To  come  upon,  to  invade,  to  attack ; 
To  come,  in  futurity. 

Come,  kAm. 

Be  quick,  make  no  delay. 

Come,  kfim. 

A  particle  of  reconciliation.  ('  Come,  come, 
at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs  no  doubt.*' — Pofk. 

Comedian,  kA-rai'di-Sn;  f.  (293) 

(376.).  A  player  or  a6lor  of  comick  parts  j  a 
player  in  general,  an  aflrefs  or  a^or. 

Com  ED  V,  kAm'mi-di.  f. 

A  dramatick  reprefcntation  of  the  lighter 
faults  of  mankind. 

Comeliness,  kAm'I4-nes.  f. 

Grace,  beauty,  dignity.  , 

Comely,  kflm'14.  a. 

Graceful,  decent. 

Comer,  kflm'mflr.  f. 

One  that  comes. 

Comet,  kAmit.  f. 

A  heavenly  body  in  the  planetary  region  ap- 
pearing fuddenly,  and  again  difappeaiing. 

CoMETARY,  kAm'mi-tir-i 
CoMETicK,  kA-m^t'ik. 

Relating  to  a  comet. 

Comfit,  kdm'fit.  f. 

A  kind  of  fwcetmeat. 

CoMFiTURE*,  kdm'ft-tihAre.  f.  (461 J 

Sweetmeat. 

To  Comfort,  kAm'ffirt.  v.  a. 

To  flrengthen,  to  enliven,  to  invigorate  ;  to 
flbnfole,  to  ftrengthea  the  mind  under  cala- 
mity. 

Comfort,  kAm'fftrt.  f. 

Support,  afTiflance;  countenance;  confola- 
tion,  fupjport  under  calamity ;  that  which 
gives  confolatioa  or  lupport. — See  To  CcUcd. 

Comfortable,  kftm'fAr-t^-bl.  a. 

Receiving  coratort,  fufceptible  of  comfort, 
difpenfing  comfort. 

Comfortably,  kflm'fAr-td-bl4.  ad. 

With  comfort,  without  dcfpair. 

Comforter,  kflm'ffir-tflr.  f. 

One  that  adminillers  confolatlun  in  misfor- 
tunes; the  title  of  the  third  perfon  of  the 
Holy  Trinity;  the  paraclete. 

Comfortless,  kAm'fflrt-15s.  a. 

Without  comfort. 

Comical,  kom'mi-kil.  a. 

Raifing  mirth,  merry,  diverting ;  relating  to 
comedy,  befitting  comedy. 

Comically,  kAm'mi-kal-li.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  raifcs  mirth  ;  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  comedy.    ^ 

CoMiCALNESSj-kAm'mi-kiUnis.  f. 

The  quality  of  bitng  comical. 

CoMiCK,  kAm'nnk.  a. 

Relating  to  co^mcdy  ;  raifing  mirth. 


jy^4 


a. 


Coming,  kfim'iri!ng.  f. 

The  ad  of  coming,  approach ;  ftiteof  being 
Come,  arrival. 

Coming-in,  kflm-ming-!n'.  f. 

Revenue,  income. 

Coming,  kflm'mlng.  a. 

Forward,  ready  to  come  ;  future,  to  come. 

Coming,  kim'mlng.  part.  a. 

Moving  from  fome  other  to    this    place ; 
ready  to  come. 

CoMiTiAL,  kA-mlfli'sil.  a. 

Relating  to  the  afTemblies  of  the  people. 

Comity,  kAm'6-t5.  f. 


Courtefy,  civility. 

Comma,  kAm'mA. 


f. 


The  point  which  denotes  the  diftin&Ion  of 
clauies,  marked  thus  f,]^ 

To  Command,  kom-mind'.  v.  a. 

(79).  To  govern,  to  give  orders  to;  to  or- 
der, to  dire£l  to  be  done ;  to  overlook,  to 
have  fo  fubjeft  as  that  it  may  be  fecn. 

To  Command,  kAm-mihd'.  v.  n. 

To  have  the  fuprcme  authority^ 

Command,  kAm-mind'.  f. 

The  righr  of  commanding,  power,  fuprcine 
authority ;  cogent  authority,  defp«tifm  ;  the 
a&  of  commanding,  order.— See  To  ColUffn 

Commander,  kAm-mln'ddr.  f. 

He  that  has  the  fupremc  authority,  a  chief; 
a  paving  beetle,  or  a  very  great  wooden 
mallet. 

Commandery,  .kAm-mJn'dSr-r4.  f. 

A  body  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  belonging 
to  the  fame  nation. 

Commandment,  kAm-mJnd'mSnt. 

f.  Mandate,  command,  order,  precept;  au- 
thority, power ;  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
precepts  of  the  Decalogue  given  by  God 
to  Mofes. 

Commandress,  kAm-mln'drJs.  f. 

A  woman  veiled  With  fupreme  authority. 

CoMMATERiAL,kAm-ma-ti'r4-m.a. 

Confifling  of  the  fame  matter  with  another. 

CoMMATERiAHTY,  kAm-ma-ti-ri- 

Refcmblance  to  fomething  in  its  matter. 

CoMMEMORABLE,   kAm-mJm'mA- 
rd-bl.  a. 

Deferving  to  be  mentioned  with  honour. 

To  Commemorate,  kom-mSm'- 
mA-rate.  v.  a. 

To   prcfcrvc  the    memory   by   fome  pub- 
lick  aa. 
Commemoration,  kAm-mSm-mA- 
ra'lhan.  f. 

An  ad  of  publick  celebration. 

Commemorative,  kAm-mSm'mA- ' 
r^-t!v.  a. 

Tending  to  prcferve  memory  of  any  thing. 

To  CoMMENCE,'kAm-mt:nre^  v.  n. 

To  begin,  to  make  beginning ;  to  take  a 
new  chara£lcr. — See  To  CoHei*. 

To  Commence,  kAm-mf  nfe'..  v.  a. 

To  begin,  to  make  a  bcgianinj;  of,  as  to 
commence  a  fuit. 

Commencement,    kAm-mlnfc'- 
mint.  f. 

Beginning  date;  the  time  when  decrees  are 
taken  in  a  univerfity. 

To  Commend,  kAm-mend'.  v.  a. 

To  reprefent  as  worthy  of  notice,  to  re- 
commend; to  mention  with  approbation; 
to  recommend  to  remembrance. 

CoMMENDA-/kAm'min-d4-bl.l 

\kAm.ra*ii'di.bl./ ^- 

Laudable, 


BLE, 


COM 


COM 


COM 


tauditic,  worthy  of  praifc. 
63"  This  woid,  like  ^cce^tahU^  ha»,  fince 
John  ion  wrote  hit  Di£lionary,  (h  if  ted  its 
accent  from  the  fecond  to  the  firft  fyllable. 
The  found  of  the  language  certainly  fuffers 
by  thcfe  tranfitior.s  of  accent.  However, 
when  cuftom  has  once  decided,  we  may 
complain,  bat  rauft  ftill  acquicfcc.  The 
accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable  of  this  word  is 
grown  vulgar,  and  there  needs  no  other 
rcafoii  for  baniiKing  it  fiom  polite  pronun- 
ciation. 

CoMMENDABLY,  kfim'men-di-bU. 

ad.  Laudably,  in  a  xnaancr  worthy  of  com- 
mendaiion. 

Ci)MMENDAM,  k6m-m5n'ddm.  f. 

Comraendam  is  a  benefice,  which  being 
void,  is  commended  to  the  charge  of  fome 
fuilicicDt  clerk  to  be  fupplied. 

GoMMENDATARY,  K6m-mSn'di-ti- 

One  who  holds  a  living  in  commcndam. 

Commendation,    kom-min-da'- 
ihin.  r. 

Recommendation,  favourable  reprcfcnta- 
tion  ;  praife,  declaration  of  eftcem. — Sec  To 
CotUa, 

Commendatory,    kdm-min'di- 
tfir-r4.  a. 

Favourably  rcprcfentative  ;  conuhiing 
praife. 

CoMMENDER,  k6in-mln'dfir.  f. 

Ptaifer. 

CoMMENSALiTY,  k6m-mcn-s41'4-tA 

f.    Fellowlhip  of  table. 

CoMMENSURABiLiTY,   k6m-in4fi- 
fhA.ri-bil'i-t4.  f. 

Capacity  of  being  compared  with  another, 
as  to  the  mcafure,  or  of  being  mcafured  by 
another^. 

Commensurable,  kdm-mcn'lhi- 
rJ-bl.  a.  (452). 

Reducible  to  lome  common  meafure,  as  » 
yard  and  a  foot  are  meafurcd  by  an  inch. 

CoMMENSURABLENESs,  k6m-raen'- 
{hii-ri-bl-nls.  f. 

Commenfurability,  proportion. 

To  Commensurate,    k6in^mcn'. 
fliA-rke.  V.  a.  (91). 

To  seduce  to  fome  common  meafure. 

Commensurate,    kfirm-min'lhi- 
rite.a.(9i). 

Reducible  to  tome  common  meafure;  equal, 
proportionable  to  each  other. 

Commensuratbly,  k&rii-mSn'lhff- 
rke-li.  ad. 

With  the  capacity  of  meafuring,  or  being 
meafurcd  by  fome  other  thing. 

Commbnsuration,  kdm-min-lhi- 

ri'ftifln.  f. 

Redudion  of  fome  things  to  fome  commoa 
meafure.  ,  «.     ,     ^ 

To  CoMMEHT^kSm'mlnt.  v.n. 

To  tmiotatc,  to  write  ootet,  to  expound. 

CoirttlNT,  kim'mint.  f. 

Aoaotatioflt^tt^to  author,  notes,  cxpofitioxi. 
C0MMENTARY,48Tn^n-tl-rA.  f. 
An  expofition,  amiotacibn,  T^ark;  a  me- 
moir ;  aarrative  in  familiar  manner. 

Commentator,  k6m-niin-ti'tir.r. 

(511).  Expofitor,  aonotator. 

CoMMENTBR,  kdm-min'tfir.  f. 

An  cxpbiner,  an  annotator. 

C0MMENTIT10U8,  kdm-men-tiih'if 

%,   laYtntc^i  imaginary. 


^  (546),  —  Fite,  fir,  fill,  ftt ;  —  mi,  mit ; — pine,  p!n ;  — 

To  Commission,  k6m-m!{h'fl(n 

v.  a.  To  empower,  to  appoint, 


trade, 


V,  n. 


Commerce,  k6m'mJrfe.  f. 

Exchange  of  one  thing  for  another, 
traHick. 

To  Commence,  kAm-mlrfc' 

To  hold  intercom  fe. 
83*  Milton  has,  by  the  licence  of  his  art,  ac- 
cented this  verb  according  to  the  analogy  of 
diffyllablc  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  fame  form 

(492)- 

••  And  looks  commt'rcii:^  with  the  (kict,. 

•*  Thy  lapt  foul  fitting  in  thy  eyes.'* 

pENsiaoso. 
But  this  verb,  like  To  Com w^«f,  would,  in 
profe,  require  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable 
as  in  the  noun.  Though  Akcnhde  has  taken 
the  fame  liberty  with  this  word  as  Milton 
had  done  with  that- 


-  the  fober  zeal 


<*  Of  age  comminttui  on  prodigious  thing*.'* 
Fleas,  of   Imao. 

<^OMMERCiAL,  k&m-mcr'fliil.  a^ 

Relating  to  commerce  or  traffick.. 

CoMMERE,  kdtn-mke'.  (. 

A  common  mother.     Not  ufcd. 

To  CoMMiGRATE,  kdm'mi-grfae. 

V.  n.  To  remove  by  confent,  from  ono 
country  to  another. 

CoMMixjRATiON,  k&m-mi-gri'flida 

f.  A  removal  of  a  people  from  one  country 
to  another. 

CoMMiNATiON,  k6*m-m4-ni'ftifin.. 

f.  A  threat,  a  denunciation  of  puoilhmcnt ; 
the  recitai'  o#  God  fa  threateninga  on  ilated 

CoMMiNATORY,  kim-mm'ni-t&T-iit 

a.    Denunciatory,  threatening. 

CoMMiNGLEj  kam-ming'gl.  v,  a*. 

To  mix  into  one  mafs,  to  mix,  to  blend. . 

ToCoMMiNCLE,  k6m-ming'gl.  v.n. 

To  unite  with  another  thing. 

CoMMiNuiBLE,  k&ln-min'A-4rbl. .a. 

Bnngible,  reducible  to  powder. 

To  CeMMfNUTE,  k6m-m4rnfitef;. 

v^.  a.    To  grind,  to  pulverife. 

Comminution,  kAm-mi-nA'fhan. 

r.  The  ad  of  gi-inding  into  fmall  parts,  pul- 
verifation.  %    ,%     a 

CoMMisERABLE^  k&m-mix'er-a-bL 

a.  Worthy  of  compaflion,  pitiable. 

To  Commiserate,,  k&m-miji^ir- 
ate.  V.  a.  (91J. 

To  pity,  to  companionate. . 

CoMMisRRAflciON,  k6in-iniz4r.Ji'- 
fhftn.  f. 

Pity,  compaffioo,  tendernefs.^ 

Commissary,  k6m'mif-s4r-4;  f. 

An  oiEcer  mada  occafionally,  a  delegate,  a 
deputy;  fuch  as  cxercife  fpiritual  jurifdic 
tion  in  places  of  the  diocefe,  far  diftant 
from  the  chief  city ;  an  officer  who  draws 
up  lifts  of  an  army,  and  regulates  the  procu- 
ration of  provifion.— ^ee  To  CoUeB. 

CoMMissARisHiP,   kdm'mTf-sir-i- 
fli1p.  f. 

Tho  office  of  a  commiflVry. 

Commission,  kdm-mlih'&n.  f. 

The  aft  of  entrufting  any  thing ;  a  truft,.  a 
warrant  by  which  any  truft  is  held  J  a  war- 
rant by  which  a  miliUry  officer  is  confti- 
tuted;  a  charge,  mandate,  office;  aft  of 
committing  a  crime ;  dug  of  commiflibn  are 
diftinguiftied  fVom  fmt  of  omiffion ;  a  num- 
ber of  people  joined  in  a  truft  or  office ;  the 
ftate  of  that  wnich  is  entrufted  to  a  number 
of  joint  officers,  as  the  broad  feal  was  put 
^ito  commiflion ;  the  order  by  which  a  Uc- 
lor  u^dci  far  another  pcrfoiu 


Commissioner,  kftm-mllVfln-ftr.f. 

One  included  in  a  warrant  of  authority. 

Commissure,  k6m-m!lh'irc.  f. 

Joint,  a  place  where  one  part  is  join^  to. 
another. 

To  Commit,  k6m-mit'.  v.  a; 

To  entruft,  to  give  in  truft;  to  put  in  any; 
place  to  be  kept  fafe  ;  to  fcndtoprifon,  lo^ 
imprifon ;  to  perpetrate,  ta  do  a  fault.— Sec 
To  C9lUff. 
fl3^  Thia  word  was  firft^ufrd  in  Junius's  let- 
tersdn  a^fenfe  unknown  to  our  former  Eng- 
lilh  waiters.;  namely,  to  exp^/tt  to  wirtwf, 
to  hazard.  This  (ienfo  is  borrowed  from  ike 
French,  and  his  been  generally  adopted  by. 
fubfequent  writcra.. 

Commitment,  k6hi-mlt'mSnt.f. 

Aft  of  fending  fo  prifon  ;  an  order  for  fend«> 
ing  to  prifoo« 

Committee,  k6m-mit't4;  f. 

Thofe  to  whom  the  confideration  or  order*  < 
ing  of  any  matter  is  referred,  either  by  fome 
court  to  whom  it  belongs,,  or  by  content  of' 

^parties*. 

03^'  This  word  is  often  pFonounc^d.Mnipr(K* 
perly  .with  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable. 

Committer,  kdm-mit'tfir.  f. 

Perpetrator,  he  that  commiu. 

Committable,  k6m-m!t'ti-bL  a.. 

Liable  to  be  committed. 

To  Commjx,  k6m-m!ks'.  v.  a. 

To  mingle,  to  blend. 

Commixion,  kdoi-mik'ihfin.  f. 

Mixture,  incorporation. 

Commixture,  k&m-miks'rihAre.  f. 

(ft9t ).     The  aft  of  mingling,  the  ftate  of  bc« 
mg  mingled ;  the  mafs  formed  by  mingling . 
different  things,  compound. 

Commode,  k&m-mAde'.  f. 

The  head-drefsof  women. 

Commodious,  k6in-mi'd^-fis»  or 
k6m-mA'ji-fis.  a.  f293).(294J. 

Convenient,  fuiublct  aocoRMnodate ;  ufeful, 
f«ited  to  wants  or  neceffities. 

CoMMODiousLY,  k6m-mA'd4-5s-14. 

ad.  Conveniently;  without  diftrefs;  foit- 
ably  to  a  certain  purpofe. 

COMMODiousNEss,  k&m-inA'd4r4s-» 

.  Convenience,  advantage. . 

Commodity,  kdm-mdd'i-tA.f.    • 

Intcreft,  advanuge,  profit;  convenience *of 
time  or  place ;  wares,  merchandife. 

Commodore,  kdhii-mA-klAre'.  f. 

The  captain  who  commands  a  (iquadnio  •of 
(hips. 
(J:^"  This  is  ona  of  thoCe  words  which  may  hawc 
the  accent  cither  on  the  firft  or  laft  fyllable, 
according  to  its  pofition  in  the  fentcnce. 
Thus  we  fay,  «•  Tne  voyage  was  made  by 
**^  Cbmm9dorr  Anfon;  for  though  he  waa 
«*^  made  an  admiral  afterwards,  he  went  out 
««  as  Commodore.*'  (584)  (518). 

Common,  k6tn'tnAn.  a. 

Belonginji  equally  to  more  than  one ;  baviM 
no  pcme&r  or  owner;  vulgar,  mean,  eafy 
to  be  had,  not  fcarce ;  publick,  general ; 
mean,  without  birth  or  defccnt ;  trcqucnt, 
ufeful,  ordinary ;  proftitute. 

Common,  kdm'mftn.  f. 

An  open  ground  equally  nfed  by  many  per- 
fons. 

To  Common,  kAm'mfiti.  v.  n. 

To  have  a  joint  right  with  others  io  fo»t 
common  ground,  _ 

COMMOK 


COM 


GOIVT 


COM 


—  nA,  m4/c,  n5r,  ofrt ;— ^tfibc,  tAb,  bill ; —  Ail ;  — pAAnd ;  — /iSin,  this. 


Com  ICON  Law,  k6m-m^n4iw^  f. 

Cuftomt  which  have  by  long  ^rcfcription 
obtained  the  force  of  laws,  dilUnguilhed 
from  the  ftatate  Uw,  which  owea  iu  autho- 
rity to  9&t  of  parhament« 

Common  Pleas,  kim-mfin-pUiz'. 

r.  The  king's  court  now  held  in  Weftminftcr 
Hall,  but  anciently' moveable. 

Commonable,  kAm'mdn-i-bl.  a* 

What  it  held  in  common. 

Commonage,  kftrn'mfln-ije.  f,  (90) 

The  right  of  feeding  on  a  cominon. 

C0MMONAI.TY,  kim'min-ll-ti.  f. 
The  common  people ;  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Commoner,  kAm'dn-Ar.  f. 

One  of  the  common  people  ;  a  man  not  no- 
ble ;  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commona ; 
one  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common 
ground ;  a  fludept  of  the  fecond  rank  at  the 
univerlity  of  Oxford  ;  a  proftitute. 

CoMMONiTiON,,  k6m-mA-nifli'ftn.  n 

Advice,  warning. 

Commonly,  kftin'mfin-U.  ad^- 

Frequently,  ufually. 

Commonness,  k&m'mfin-n^»  f. 

Equal  ptrticipation  among  many ;  frequent 
occurrence,  frequency. 

To    Commonplace,    kfim-min- 
pl4fe^  V.  a^ 

To  reduce  to  general  heads. 

Commonplace  Book,  kSm-mfin- 
plife'biik.  f. 

A  book  in  which  things  to^  be  remembered' 
are  ranged  under  general  heads. 

Commons,  k6m'mdnz.  f. 

The  vulgar,  the  lower  people;  the  lower* 
houfe  of^parl lament,  by  which  the  people 
are  rcprciented  ;  food,  fare,  diet. 

Commonweal,    kftm^m&n- 

w441'.  (528). 
Commonwealth,  kd^n'mfin- 

A  politVyao  eftabliflied  form*  of  civil  life  ; 
the  pobiick,  the  general  body  of  the  people; 
«gc»vernmenrin  which  the  fupr«me  power 
is  lodged  in  the  people,  a  repuolick. 
^3^  Thefe  words  have  the  accent  cither  on  the 
firft  or  laft'  fyllab^e;  but  the  former  is  ac- 
cented more  frequently  on  the  laft,  and^ the 
latter  on  the  firft, — See  Commodore, 

CoMMORANCE,  kdm'm^-rinfe. 
Commorancy,  kdm'md-rln-si 

Dwelling,  habiution,  refidence. 

CoMMORANT,  k6m'in&-r2nt.  z^ 
Refidem,  dwelling. 

Commotio^,  kim-mA'fliAn.  f. 

Tumult,  difturbance,  combuftion;  pertui^ 
bation,  difordcr  of  mind,  agitation.. 

CoMMOTiONER,k6m-m6'flifin-flr.f. 

A  difturber  of  the  peace. 

To  CoMMOVE,  k6m'm6dve.  v-  a» 

To  difturb,  to  un fettle. 

To  Commune,  k&m'mAne.  v.  n. 

To  converfe,  to  impart  fentiments  mutually. 

CoMMUNiCABiLiTY,  k&ni-m4-n&- 

ki-bll'i-ti.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  communicated. 

Communicable,  kdm'mA'n£-kd-bl 

a>  That  which  may  become  the  commoif 
pofleffion  of  more  than  one ;  that  which  may 
t>e  imparted,  or  recounted. 

Communicant,  k6m-mA'ni-kJnt. 

f:  One  who  is  prcfcnt,  as  a  worlhippcr,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Tq  Communicate,  k6m-inA'n4. 
.  kite  v^  a. 


?f. 


J' 


To  impart  to  others  what  is  in  our  own 
power ;  to  reveal,  to  impart  knowledge. 

To  Communicate,  k6m-mA'n4- 
kite.  V.  n. 

To  partake  of  the  bleflcd  facrament ;  to  have 
fomethin^  in  common  with  another,  as  The 
houfcs  communicate. 

CoMMUNiCATiON,k6m-nni-nA-ki'- 
Ih&n.  C 

The  i€t  of  imparting  benefits  or  knowledge ; 
common  boundary  or  inlet  v  interchange  of 
knowledge ;  conference,  converfation. 

CoMMUNiCATE,k6ni-m6'ni-kl-ilv. 

a.  Inclined  to  make  advantages  common^ 
liberal  of  knowledge,  not  felhih. 

Communicativeness,   k6m-m&'- 
ni-ki-tiv-nds.  L 

The  quality  of  being  communicative. 

Communion,  k6m-m6ne'y&n.  f. 

Intercourfe,  fellowfhip,  common  pofleP- 
(ion ;  the  common  or  publick  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  a  conunoa  or  pub- 
kck  a£l ;  union  in  the  common  worlhip  of 
any  church. 

Community,  k6m-mA'nA-t4.  L 

The  commonwealth,  the  body  politick ; 
common  poifeiTion ;  freauency,commonners. 

Com  MUTABILITY,  kim-mA-ti-bil'- 
UL  f. 

The  quality  of  being,  capable  of  exchangee. 

CoMMUTABLE,  k4m-nni'ti-bl.  a.. 

'£hat  may  be  exchanged  for  fomething  elfe. 

Commutation,  k&m-md-ti'ihOn, 

£.  Change,  alteration ;  exchange,  the  ad  of 
giving  one  thing  for<  another ;  ranfom,  th^ 
,      a6l  ot  exchanging  a  corporal  for  a  pecuniary 
punilhraent. 

Commutative,  k&m-mi^ti-tlv.a^ 

Relative  to  exchange. 

To  CoMMUTE,.kdm-mitc'.  V.  a. 

Tocxchange»,to  put  one  thing  in  the  place 
of  another ;  to  buy  off,  or  ranfom  que  obli- 
gation by  another. — See  To  CoHetf, 

To  Commute,  k6m-m4ic^  v.  n- 

To  atont,  to  bargain  for  exemption. 

Commutual,<  k6m-mi!i^fh6-dl.4u 

(461).  Mutual,  reciprocal. 

Compact,  kdm'pikt.  f.  (49^)^ 

A  contra£^,  an  accord,  an  agreement. 

To  Compact,  k6m-pstkt'.  v.  a* 

To  join  together  with  firmncfs,  to  confoli- 
date  ;  to  make  out  of  fomething ;  t-o  IcagiM 
with  ;  to  join  together,  to  bring  into  a  fyHcm. 

Compact,  k6m-pikt'.  a.  (494}. 

Firm,  folid,  clofe,  dcnfe ;  brief,  as  a  com- 
pad  difcourfe. 

'CoMPACTEDNB$s,k6m-pdk't8d-nes. 

1.  Firmnefs,  deniity. 

Compactly,  k6m-pdkt'U,  ad. 

Clofely,  deafely;  with  neat  joining. 

Compactness,  koin-p4ki'n6s.  f. 

Firmnefs,  clofcncfs. 

CoMPACTURE,  k6in-pik'tftuire.  f* 

(461).  Sirufture,  com  paginal  ion,         ^ 

CoMPAGES,  k6m-pa'j^s.  f. 

A  fyllem  of  many  parts  united. 
COMPAGINATION,    k6m-pJd'ji-ni- 
flifin.  f.. 

Union,  flru61:ure. 

Companion,  kim-pSh'yfln.  f. 

One  with  whom  a  man  frequently  con- 
verfes ;  a  partner,  an  aflbciatc ;  a  familiar 
term  of  contempt,  a  fellow. 

Companionable,    k6in-pJn'y5n- 
4.bl.  a. 


Fit  for  good  fcllowfliip,  focial. 

CoMPANioNABLY,  kdoi-pSn'/in- 
nl-bli.  ad. 

In  a  companionable  manner. 

CoMP  AN  I ONSH  IP,    kSni-pdn'yfin« 
(hip.  f. 

Company,  train  ;  fellowfhip,  affociation. 

Company,  kftm'pi-n4.  f.  (165).      » 

Perfons  aOembled  together  ;  an  affembly  of' 
pleafure  ;  perfons  confidervd  as  capable  of 
converfation  ;  fellowfhip  ;  a  number  of  per«- 
fons  united  for  the  execucioo  of  any  thing,  a  - 
band  ;   perfons  united  in-  a  joint  trade  or 
{Mrtnerfnip-;  a  body  corporate,  a  corpora* 
tion ;  a  fuodivilion  of  a  regiment  of  toot ; 
To  bear  company,  to  aflfociate  with,  to  be  « 
companion- to;  To  keep  company,  to  fre* 
quent  houfes  of  entertainment. 

To  Company,  kfim'pi-n4.  v.  a. 

Toaccompany,  to  beaflbciated  with.  Obfolett. 

To  Company,  kAm'pJ-n4*  v.  n. 

To  aflfociate  one's  felf  with.     Not  ufed. 

Comparable,  kftin'pJ-rJ-bl.  a. 

Worthy  to  be  compared,  of  equal  tegard»-»- 
Sce  Academy. 

Comparably,  k6m'pJ-rJ-bl4.  ad. 

in  a  manner  worthy  to  be  compared. 

Comparative,  kAm-pir'i-t!v.  a. 

Eftimated    by   comparifon,    nor  abfolute; 
having  the .  power  of  comparing;  in  gram^ 
mar,  the  comparative  decree  expreffes  more 
of  any  quantity  in  one  thing  than  inanotheri  •, 
as  the  right  hand*  is  the  ftronger. 

CoMPARATivELy,k6m-pir'i-tJv-14^ 

ad.  In  a  (late  of  comparifon,  according  to^'* 
eAimate  mad«  by  comparifon. 

I  To  Compare,  k&m-pare'.  v.  a. 

To  make  oae  thing  the  meafure  of  another^ 
to  eilimate  the  relative  goodAefaor  b^dnefr.^ 
See  To  ColleB. 

Compare,  k6m-p5^e^f• 

Comparative  eflimate,  comparifon ;  fimile,  • 
fimihtude. 

Comparison,  k6in-plr'^-sdn.  f. 

The  Z&.  of  comparing;  the  ftate  of  beings , 
compared;  a  comparative  eftimate ;  a  (imilc 
in  writing  or  f^cakin^;  in  grammar,  thtf. 
formation  of  an  adjective-  through  its  va- 
rious degrees  of  ugnificaiion,  as  flrong^ 
ftfonser,  ftrongeft. 

({3*  I  have  inferted  the  vowel  inthelaft  fyl- 
lable  of  this  word,  becaufe  infolenm  pronun- 

*  ciation  fome  fpeakers  may  think  it  proper  to  - 

Sreicrve  it;  but  in  common  and  uopreme-^ 
itated  fpeaking,  I  am  convinced  it  falla- 
into  the  general  analogy,  and  is  funk  as-^ 
much  as  in  Reafm,  Stajitt^  Pri/on,  &c.  (103k 
See  To  Colltff, 

To  Compart,  k6m-pJrt^  v.  a. 

To  divide. 

CoMPARTiMENT,k4ni-p3ft'4-m4nt; 

f.  A  divifion  of  a  pi^urc,  or  defign. 

CoMPARTiTiON,  k5ifi-p3r-iifli'dn. 

f.  The  a£l  of  comparting  or  dividiiig  ;  tho 
pfirts  marked  out  or  fcparated,  a  feparate 
part. 

CoMPARTMENTvkdm-pJrt'mint.  f. 

Divifion. 

To  Compass,  kAm'pfts.  v.  a.  (1^5}. • 

To  encircle,  to  environ,  to  furround;  to  ob- 
tain, to  procure,  to  attain ;  to  take  mcafures  . 
preparatory  to  any  thing,  as  to  compafs  the 
death  of  the  king. 

Compass,  kom'pfts.  f.  (88). 

Circle,  round;  fpacc,  room,  limits;  cnclo- 
fure,  circumference ;  a  dfparture  from  the 
right  line,  an  indire£l  advance;  moderate 
fpacc,  modcrationi  due  limits ;  the  power 

of 
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t1  the  voire  to  rxmtU  the  notes  of  inurick  ; 
the  inftrumcnt  with  which  circles  arc  drawn ; 
the  inftrumcnt  cotnpofcd  of  a  needle  »nd 
card,  whereby  mariners  llccr. 

'Compassion,  kfim-pSft'fin.  f. 

Pity,  cbmmifcration,  jMiinfal  fympathy. 

ToCoMPASsiON,k6in-pilh'Qn.v.a- 
To  pity.     Not  ufcd. 

Compassionate, k6m-ptfti'An-itc. 

a.  (gi).  Indided  tn  pity,  mffcifnl,  tcrider. 

To  Compassionate,   k6in-pi(h'- 
Afl-ate.  Y.  a.  (91). 

To  pity,  to  commifcrate. 

Compassionately,  Jcdm-pifli'&n- 
ite-W.  ad. 

Mercifully,  tenderly.. 

CoMPATERNiTY,  kSm-pl-tlr'fli-tA. 

f.  The  Hate  of  being  a  Godfather.        ^ 

CoMPATiBixiTY,  k6in-pit-S-bil'l&- 

Confiftency,  the  power  of  ee-exiiiicic  with 
fomething  clfc. 

CoMPATiBXE,  k6m-pat'4-bl.  a. 

Suiuble  to,  fit  for,  conUlUnt  with  ;  coofif- 
tent,  agreeable. 
COMPATiaLEN/ESS,   k&m-plt'£rbl- 
n^s.  -C 

Coniidency. 

Compatibly^  k6m*})it'4-bl4.  ad. 

Fitly,  (tiiubly. 

CoMrATiENT,  kim-pi'fhint.  a. 

Suffering  together.       ^ 

Compatriot,  kdm-pa'tri-ftt.  C 

One  of  the  -fame  country. 
CoMPEEH,  k&m-peir'.  C 
Eqttil,  companion,  colleague. 

To  Compeer,  k6m-piir'  v.  a. 

To  be  equal  with,  to  mate.     Not  ufcd. 

To  CoMPEi.,  k6m-pSl'.  V.  a. 

To  force  to  feme  aft,  to  oblig*,  to  con- 
llraln;  to  take  by  force  or  violence. — See  To 

coiua. 
Compellable,  kAm-pil'li-bl.  a- 

That  may  be  forced. 

CoMi*ELLATiON,  k6in-pll-Iit'ib&n. 

f.  The  ilile  of  addrefs* 

CoMPBLLER,  kdm-p41'lfir.  L 

He  that  forces  another. 

COMPEND,  k6m'p4nd.  f. 

Abridgment^  fummary,  epitome. 

CoMPEKDiARiOUS,  ki&m-pen-di-ii'- 
ri-&s,  a. 

Short,  contra&od. 

CoMPEKDiosiTY^  kSm-pin-di-fis'- 

Shortneft. 

Compendious,  k6m-p|n'd4-fls.  a. 

Short,  fummary,  abridged,  comprehenfive. 

Compendiously,  ki5m-pen'de-&s- 
14.  ad. 

Shortly,  fummarily. 

CoMPENDiousNESs,  k6m-p4n'dc- 
A6-n4s.  f. 

Shbrtnefs,  brevity. 

Compendium,  k6m-p4n'd4-6m.  f. 

Abridgment,  fummary,  breviate. 

Compensable,  k6m-p4n'si-bl.  a. 

T'hat  which  may  be  rccompcnfed. 

To  Compensate,  k6m-p4n'site. 

V.  a.  (91).  To  rccompenfe,  to  counterba- 
lance, to  countervail. 

Compensation,  k6m-p4n-sa'fkdn. 
L  Accompenfci  ioattikin^  equivtlcnt. 


Compensative,  k&m-pin'^-tlvua. 

That  which  compcnfatea. 

To  Compense,  kim-p6nfe^  u.  a« 

To  compenfaie,  to  counierbttltace,  to  rt» 
compenle. 

Competence,  kim'p4-t4iife.    ^  ^ 
Competency,  kSfrr'prijtfai.^t.  f  *• 

Such  a  quantity  of  any  thtnj  m  11  fa^ietiC: 
«  fortune  equal  to  the  noce£ii«  bf  lihj;  the 
power  or  capacity  of  a  judge  in  conrt. 

Competent,  kdm'pi-t^«  a. 

Suitable,  fit,  adequate,  proportioime ;  with- 
out def^ftor  fupcrfluity;  rMfooable,  umIo^ 
rate ;  qualified,  fit ;  conlUtcnt  with. 

Competently,  k6in'pi-tJ^Bt44.  ad. 

&eafonably,  moderately  4  «ie^pMte)y,  pro- 
yerly. 

Competible,  k6m-p2t^4-bL  a. 

Suitable  to,  confiiicat  with. 

Competiblen&ss^  k6in^p4t^4->bl- 
nes.  f. 

Suitablenefs,  fitnefi. 

Competition,  fcdm-pA-tlfli'da.  f. 

Rivalry, xonteA ;  claim  ol  m<$rc.than  one4« 
one  thing. 

Competitor,  kdm-pit'fc-tftr.  C 

A  rival ;  an  opponent. 

CbMPiLATioN,  k6in-p4-li'fl)ftn.  f. 

A  cotte^lion  from  various  authora;  aualltm- 
biAge,  a  coacervation. 

To  Compile,  k6m-plle^  v.  a- 

To  draw  -up  from  Tariooi  atithora;  to  write, 
to  compofe. 
CoMPiLEMENT,  kj&m-^plle'm4nt.  L 

The  z€t  of  heaping  up. 

Compiled,  k6m-f>i'lAr.  f. 

A  oolleftor,  one  who  frames  a  <acnpoGtton 
from  various  authors. 

Complacence,  k&m-plA's4nfe.    1 
Complacency,  kim-pli 'sen-si.  / 

f.  Plcaiure,  fatisfa^ioii,  gratification ;  civi- 
lity, complailance.    y 

Coj4PLACENT,  kom-plA'slot.  a. 

Civil,  affable,  mild. 

To  Complain,  kAm-p line',  v.  n* 

To  mention  with  forrow,  to  lament ;  to  in« 
form  againil. 

Complainant,  kAm*pli'n^nt,  f* 

One  who  Urges  fuit  againil  another. 

Complainer,  k^m-pWndr.  L 

One  who  complains,  a  lamenter. 

Complaint,  k6m-plint'.  f. 

Rcprefcntation  of  pains  or  injuries  ;  the 
caufe  or  fubje£l  of  complaint;  a  malady,  a 
difeafe;  remonftrance  againil. 

Complaisance,  k6m-pl4-zlnfe'.  f. 

Civility,  dcfire  of  pleafmg,  a6l  of  adulation. 

Complaisant,  k6m-pl4-zdnt'.  a. 

Civil,  df  firous  to  pleale. 

CoMPLAisANTLY,  k&m-pl4-zJnt'14. 

ad.  Civilly,  with  de(ire  to  pleafe,  ceremo- 
niouily. 

Com  p  la  is antniess,  k4fn-pl4-3tlnt'  • 
nes.  f. 

Civility. 

To  CoMPLA-NATE,  kAm-pli'- 

nite. 
To  CoMPLANE,  k6m-pline 

To  level}  to  reduce  to  a  flat  furface. 

Complement,  k6m'pl4-ni4nt.  f. 

Perfeftion,  fulnefs,  completion;  complete 
fei,  complete  pVovifion,  the  full  qnanticy. 

CoMPELTE,  k6m-pl4tc'.  a. 

l^erfe^k,  full,  without  any  tiefeds ;  fiaiibcd, 
coded,  concluded.— See  To  CclUH^ 


>v.  a* 


To  Gowptt-TE,  1c;im^pKtc'.  V.  t. 

To  pcrfc^  to  finilh.  ^  ^  , , 

Completely,  k6m-plite'l£.  a^' 

FWly,  perfidy.     '  '^  '      ^^ 

CoMPLETEMEjiT,  k^'tn-f  lite.'mJiit. 

f.  TMe  a^  of  compleringh  ■  i    i^'K 

CoMPXET^Ess,  kftm-pl4teffl4s,'r, 

Perfe^ipp.,    ,     .  i   »     '        '     1- 

Completion,  kim^pl4'ihftn.  f. 

Acoompliflimcnt,  aft  of ' fulfilling  rtflkoR 
Aeight,  perfca  fttte. 

CoNfPLEx,  k&m'pliks.  a.        • 

'Compoiite,  of  many  parts,  not^fiittpTe. 

CoMi^LEXEDNEss,    kArh-plik'sid- 
nis.  f.  (365^. 

Complication,  involution  of  many  particular 
parts  in  one  integral. 

Complexion,  kAm-plik'flifin.  T. 

Involution  of  one  thifng  in  anotheir ;  the  co- 
lour of  the  exter-nal  partaof^ny  body;  ttte 
temperature  of  the  body. 

CoMPLExioNAL,  kam-pl4k'flifln4l 

a.  Depending  on  the  complenon  or  tempe- 
rament of  the  body. 
C0MPLEXI0NALLYjk6m-pl4k'Ihlft. 

aM4.  ad.    '  ^ 

By  complexion. 

Complexly,  k6m'pl4ks-l4.  ad. 

In  a  complex  manner,  not  (imply. 

OpMPLEXNESs,  kAm'plSks*n4s,  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  complex. 

CoMPLExuRE,  kim^Sk'flifire.  C 

(4ja).  The  involution  of  «ne  thing  with 
others. 
ff3^  The  J  in  <the.oompofit«on  ofjr  in  tins  word, 
agreeably  to  analog,  goes  into  the  Iharp 
•Ipiration  Jb^  at  it  ts  preceded  by  the  flurp 
confona^  /(  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  i  i« 
fleafurei  goes  into  the  tat  a1piv«tion  z*,  as  k 
-IS  preceded  by*  vowel  (479). 

CoMPLiANce,  kdtn-pH'infe.  f. 

The  a£l  of  yielding,  accord,  fubaaiffion ;  » 
difpofition  to  yield  to  others. 

CpMPLiANT,  kam-pll'int.  a* 

Yielding,  bending ;  civil,  complaifant* 

To  Complicate,  k^m'pl4-kitc. 

v.  a.  To  entangle  one  with  another,  to  join^ 
to  unite  by  involution  of  parts  ;  to  form  by 
:  complication  of  parts ;  to  form  by  comph- 
cation,  to  form  by  the  union  of  fcveral  parts 
into  one  integral. 

Complicate,  k8m'pl4-kitc.a.  fgij 

Copapounded  of  ^  multiplicity  of  parts. 

CoMPLiCATENESs,  kAm'pl4-k4te- 
nls.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being, com  plicated,  intricacy. 

Complication,  k6m-pl4-ki'fh6n. 

f.  The  aft  of  involving  one  thing  in  aab^ 
ther :  the  integral  conlming  of  many  thing* 
involved. 

CbMPLiCE,  kom'pRs.  f. 

One  who  is  united. with  othera  in  an  ill  de* 
fign,  a  confederate. 
^fST  This  word  is  only  hi  ofe  among  the  IdWeft 
vulgar  as  k  contraftion  of  jfccompMfi. 

CoMPLiER,  k6m-pll'fir.  f. 

A  man  of  an  eafy  temper. 

Compliment,  k6m'pl4-m6nt.  f. 

An  aft  or  expreffion  of  civility,  ufually  to* 
deHlood  to  mean  lefs  than  it  declares. 

To  Compliment,  k6m'pI4-m4nt.  . 

V.  a.  To  footh  with  cxpre/Bona  of  rcfpc^i  * 
flatter. 

Complimental,  k6m-pl4-m4n't«. 
ab  'Sxpreffive  6t  ufptB.  bt  civility. 


COKt 


COM 


COM 


CoHPtiMBMTALLr,  k6m-pli-in§n'- 
tli-W.  ad. 

I0  the  nature  of  t  comptlxntnt,  civilly;- 

CoMPtiMZNTER,  kom'plS-mln-tflr. 

f.  One  given  to  compliments,  a  flatterer. 

To  CoMPLOTRE,  k6m-()lArc'.  v,  n. 

Xamakv  Umcritation  together. 

Com  PLOT,  kdm'plftt.  f. 

A  copfcj^cracy  in  fomc  fccret  crime,  a  »lot- 
^•y  I  have  in  this  word  followed  Mr.  Shcri- 
dan*s  acceotuatios,  a«  mure  agreeable  to 
analogy  tliaa  Dr*  Johnfon's,  and  have  dif- 
fered ixom  both  io  the  noun  c$mfortf  for  the  ' 
fame  rcafon  (49a)' 

To  CoMPLOT,  k&m-pl6t'.  v.  a^ 

To  form  a  plot,  to  confpire. 

CoMPLOTTER,  k6m-pldt'tAr.,f- 

A  confpirator,  one  joined  in  a  plot. 

To  CoMFtY,  k6m-pli'.>  v.  n. 

To  yield  to,  to  be  obfcquious  to. 

Component,  k6m-pA'n^t.  a. 

That  which  conllitutei  the  compound  body* 

To  CoMPOKT,  k6m-pArt'.  v.  n. 

To  agree,  ao  fuk. 

To  Comport,  kfim-pArt'.  v.  a.- 

Tq  bear,  to  endure. 

Comport,  kfim'pirt.  f.' 

Behaviour,  conduft. 

CoMPOETA^LE,  kd)n-p&s'ti-rbl^  a« 

Gon^fteni. 

Com  PORT  ANCE,  kdm-p&x'tiafe.  f. 

Behaviour. 

Comportment,  k6m-p6rc'ment.  f. 

Behaviour. 

To  Compose,  kdniTpAzc'.  v.  a. 

To  form  a  m^fs  by  joining  diifercAt  thingt 
together;  to  place  anything  in  its  proper 
form  and  method  ;  to  difpofe,  to  put  in  the 
proper  (late  ;  to  out  together  a  dilcourfe  or 
Rntence ;  to  conftitute  by  being  parts  of  a 
whole;  to  calm,  to  qmet;  to  adjuft  the. 
mind  to  any  bufmcis ;  to  adjuft,  to  fettle,  aa 
to  compoCe  a  difl^ereoce;  with  printers,  to 
arrange  the  letters;  inmufick,  to  form  a 
tune  from  the  diffcrcat  mulical  notes. — See 
ToCo/Uff. 

Composed,  k&m-pA^d'.  particip.  a». 

Calm,  ferious,  even,  fedate. 

Composedly,  k6in-pA'zld-14.*ad.. 

(364).     Calmly,  ferioufly. 

GoMPOSEDKESs,  kdm-pA'z5d-n&,f^ 

(365).  Scdatcnefs,  calmnefs. 

Composer,  kilii-pA'zdr.  f. 

An  author,  a  writer ;  he  that  adapts  %tbe  mt»* 
&ck  to  VM>rds. 

Composite,  kom-pdz'it.  a,  (140)- 

71k  Campofite  order  in  architc£lure  is  the 
laftof  the  hve  orders,  fo  named  becaufe  ita 
cafiital  is  tompofed  out  of  thofc  of  the  other 
orders;  it  is  alfo  called  the  Romau  and 
Italick  order. 

Composition,  k6Mi-p6-zifli'fln.  f. 

The  a&  of  (brming  an  mtegral  of  varioua 
dtifimilar  parta ;  the  a(6l  of  brioeing  fimple 
ideas  into  complication,  oppofcd  to  ana- 
lyfia ;  a  mafs  formed  by  mingling  diflfereni 
ingredients,;  the  ftate  ot  being  compounded,, 
-^Bion,  conjun^on;  the  arrangement  of  va* 
rtous  iigurea  m  a  pi£hire ;  waitten  work  ; 
the  aA  of  difcharging  a  debt   by  paying 

S^t;  confiftency,  congruity;  in  grammar, 
e  joining  words  together  ;  a  ceruin  me* 
thod  of  «emonftration  ia  matheiiiaticki« 
which  is  the  reverfe  of  the  analytical  me* 
thod,  or  of  refolution. 

Compositive,  k6m-p6z'4-tiv.  a* 

Compounded^  ox  having  the  power  of  com- 
poilnduigt 


—  ni,  mive,  n5r,  n6t  ;j—  t6bc,  tib,  bdll ;  —  All ;  —  pAfind  ;  — Mn,  this. 

Ylcldingto  preflTure,  to  as  that  one  pttt  ii 
brought  nearer  to  another. 
COMPRESSIBLENESS,     k^-pr&s'si^- 

bl-n*s.  f. 

Capability  of  being  prefled  clofe. 


CoaApositor,  k6ni-pftz'4-tflr.  f. 

He  that  ranges  and  adju(U  the  types  in 
printing. 

Compost,  k6m'p6ft.  f. 

Mauuire. 

CoMPOSTURE,  k6m-p6s't(l>ire.  f* 

(461}.  Soil,  manure.     Not  ufed. 

Composure,  k6m-pi'zhiire.f.  (45^) 

The  a6t  of  com'pualiog  or  indi£Ung  ;  arrange- 
ment, cumbinaiion,  order  ;  the  form  arinng 
from  the  dif^ofition  of  the  various  parts^v 
frame,  ^ake  ;  relative  adjuftmeut ;  compo- 
fition,  framed-  difcourfe ;  fedatenefs,  calm- 
nefs,. tranquillity  ;  agroemcnt,  compofuion, 
fettlcment,  of  differences. 

CoMPOTATioN,  k6m-pA*ti'fliSn.  f. 

The  a^  of  drinking  together.   . 

To  Compound,  k6ln-p6dnd'.  v.  a. 

To  mingle  many  ingredients*  together;  to- 
form  ouc  word  from  one,  two,  or  more 
words  ;  to  adjuft  a  difference  by  recclEon 
from  the  rigour  of  claims ;  to  difcharge  a 
debt  by  paying  only  part. 

To  Compound,  k6m-pdflnd'.  v.  m 

To  come  Co  te^pls^of  agreement  by  abattog 
fomcthing  ;.,to  bargain  in  the  lump. 

Compound,  kom'pddnd.  a. 

Formed  out  of  many  ingredients^  not  ^gU; 
conipofed  of  two  or  more  words. 

Compound,  kSm'p^dnd,  f. 

7*hrmafs  formed 'by  Die  union  of  many  kw 
gredients. 

CoMPOUNDABLE,  kSm-p^An'dl-W. 

a.  Capable  of  being  compounded. 

Compounder,  k<Vm-pA5n'ddr.  f. 

One  who  endeavours  to  bring,  parties  to 
terms  of  agreement ;  a.  mingfer,  one  who 
mixes  boditsr 

To  C6MPRKHEND,  k6in-prA-hlnd'. 

v.  a.  To  comprife,  to  include  ;  to  contain.in 
the  mind,  to  conceive. 

Comprehensible,   k&m-pri-hejfi''- 
se-bl.  a. 

Intelligible,  conceivable. 

Comprehensibly,   k6m-pr4-h2a'- 
si-bli.  ad. 

With  great  power  of  fignification  or  under- 
iiapding. 

GoMPREHiHsiON,    kAm-prA-hcji'- 
Mn.  f. 

The  aft  or  quality  of^omprifmg  or  contain- 
ing, iocluiion  ;  fummary,  epitome,  compen- 
dium ;  knowledge,  capacity,  power  of  the 
mind  to  admit  ideas. 

CoMPREHENSi  VE,  k6m-pri-hen'sfv. 

a.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  un- 
derttand ;  havioi;  the  quality  of  comprifmg 
much. 
GOMPREHENSIVELY,k6m-pri-hui'- 

s!v-l4.  ad. 

In  a  coraprehepdve  manner. 

Comprehensiveness,   k&m-pr5- 
hin'siv-nis.  f. 

The  quality  of  including  much  in  a  few 
words  or  narrow  compafs. 

To  Compress,  kom-prSs'.  v.  a- 

To  force  into  a  narrow  compafs ;  to  em- 
brace. 

Compress,  kom'prSs.  f.  (492J* 

BoHlers  of  linen  r^gs. 

Compressibility,  k&n-prif-si- 
hU'lUL  f. 

The  quality  of  admitting  to  he  brought  by^ 
force  into  a  narrower  compafs. 

QoMrFBSSxBLE,  k6ixL-pr^'si*bl.  a^ 


Compression,  k6m-prHh'fin.  f. 

The  aft  of  bringing  the  parts  of  any  bod^- 
more  near  to  each  other  by  violence.      , 

CoMPRESsuRE,  k6m-pre(li'(hiire.  f. 

(45a).  The  aft  t>r  force  of  one  body  pre(&ng> 
againft  another. 

To  Comprint,  k6m-pnnt'.  v.  a. 

To  print  together  ;  to  print  another's  copyi 
to  be  prejudice  of  the  rightful  proprietor. 

To  Comprise,  k&m-prize'.  v.  a.' 

Tocomain,  to  include. 

CoMPROBATiON,  .k6in-pr64>a'{hfin« 

f.  Proof,  atteilation. 

Compromise,  kSm'prA-mlze.  f. 

A  mutual  promife  of  parties  at  difference, 
to  refer  their  controverfies  to  arbitrators! 
an  adjuftmentof  a  difference  of  parties  li)( 
mutual  concpfltons.- . 

To  C6MPROMISE,  kftm'prA-mlze." 

v.  a.  To  adjuft  a  compaft  by  mutual  concef* 
fions,  to  accord,  to  agree. 

Com  PROM  tsso  BJ  AiLji,  kdm-priiHmif^ 
s6'ri.^.  a. 

Relating  to  compromife. 

Comprovincial,  k6m^pr&-v}ii'ihtt: 

ft  Belonging  to  thi;  fam«  proviooe* 

CoMPT,  koAntt.  f.  (407). 

Account,    computatioui    reckoning.     Not 
'  ufed. 

To  CoMPT,  kdAnt.  V.  a. 

To  compote,  to  nnmhtr.  We  uawMit  T9 
Count. 

COmptible,  k64n'td-bl.  a* 

Accountable,  ready  to  ,give  account.  Obfo» 
letc 

ToCoMPTROLL,  k&n-tritl'.  v.  a. 

(84)  (4o6)»    To  controll,    to  over- rule,  tai« 
oppofe. 

Comptroller,  kfin-trA'lfir.  f. 

Direftor,  fupervifor. 
COMPTROLLER&HlPy     k&H-tlo'l&IV- 
(hip.f. 

Superintendence. 
COMPULSATIVBLY,     k^Uu-pAl'siU 

tiv-14.  ad. 

By  ^ooftraint. 

Com  PULSATORY,  kAm-pil'si-t&r-i; 

a.     Having  the  force  of   compelling.— See 

DomeJHc, 

CoMPULsiON^k6m-p4J'fli&D*  f- 

The  aft  of  compelling  to  fomeihing,  force; 
the  ftate  of  being  compelled. 

Compulsive,  k6m-pdl'siv.  a. 

Having  the  powar  to  compel,  forcible; 

Compulsively,  k4m-pdl'siv-li.  ad. 

By  force,  by  violence. 

Compulsi veness,  k6m-pfil'slv-ni» 

f.  Force,  compulfion. 

CoMPULsoRiLY,  kAai-pSl'sA-ri-li. 

ad.  In  a  compulfory  or  forcible  mannet,  hf 
violence. 

Compulsory,  k6m-pfll'sfir-i.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  compellitig. — See  Do*  ■ 
mejiic. 

Compunction,  kftm-p&nk'flifin.  f. 

The  power  of  pricking,  lUmulation.;  re- 
pentance, contrition. 

Compunctious,  k6m-p4nk'{hus.  a. 

Repentant. 

COMPUNC- 


CON  CON  COW 

W  f546).— FStc,iar,  flB,  filt ;— m4,m«t;  — pine,  plft;— 


CoMPUNCTiVE,  k6xn-pdnk'tiv.  a. 

Caufiog  remorfe. 

'CoMPynGATiON,  kAm-pflr-gi'flifiiu 

f.  The  pra&icc  of  juftifying  any  man's  vera- 
city by  dieteftimony  of  aoothcr. 

Compurgator^  kdm-pftr-ei'tfir.  C 

One  who  bears  his  teftimony  to  Se  credibi- 
lity of  another. 

Computable,  k6m-pii't4-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  cumbered. 

Computation,  k6m-pA-ta'flifln.  f. 

The  a&  of  reckoning,  calculation  ;  tht  fum 
colleAed  or  fettled  by  calculation. 

*  To  Compute,  k6m-pfitc'.  v.  a. 

To  reckon,  to  calculate,  to  count. 

Computer,  kAm-p6'tfir.  f. 

Reckoner,  accountant. 

Computist,  k6m'pi-t!ft.  f. 

Calculator,  one  (killed  in  computation. 

Comrade,  kfim'ride.  f.  (165). 

One  who  dwells  in  the  fame  houfe  or  cham- 
ber ;  a  companion,  a  partner. 

Con,  k6n. 

A  Latin  infeparable  prepofition,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  rignilies  union,  as 
concoorfe,  a  nmning  together. 

*CoN,  kdn.  ad. 

An  abbreviation  of  eottra.  On  the  oppolite 
fide,  tpinll  another,  as  to  difpute  fr9  and 

To  CoN,  bftn.  V.  a. 

To  know ;  to  ftudy ;  to  fix  in  the  memory. 

To  Concamerate,   k6n-kibi'i- 
r&te.  V*  a.  (91). 

To  arch  over,  to  vault. 

To  Concatenate,  kdn-k4t^4-nitc 

v.  a.  (91}.   .To  link  together. 

Concatenation,  kdn-kit-i-n&'- 
fliAn.  f. 

A  feries  of  links. 

Concavation,  k6ng-ki=-vi'lhftn.T. 

The  ad  of  makmg  cancave. 

Concave,  k6ng'kive.  a.  (408). 

Hollow,  oppofed  to  convex. 

CoNCAVENEss,  kong'kavc-nes,  t 

HoUownefs. 

Concavity,  kAn-klv'4-t4.  f. 

Internal  furface  of  a  hollow  fpheridl  «r 
fpheroidical  body. 

Concavo-concave,  k£n-ki'v^ 
k6ng'kJive.  a. 

Concave  or  hollow  on  both  fides. 

Concavo-convex,    k^n-kiVA- 
kdn'viks.  a. 
Concave  one  way,  and  convex  the  other. 

C<)NCAVOUS;k6n-ki'vfls.  a. 

Concave. 

CoNCAVOusLY,  kftn-ki'vis-lt.  afl. 

With  hollowncfs. 

To  Conceal,  k6n-s41e'.  v.  a. 

To  hide,  to  keep  fecrcr,  not  to  divulge. 

(!()NCEALAble,  k6n-s4'll-bl.  a, 

Cspsble  of  being  concealed. 

Concealedness,  k6n-s4'lid-n4s,  C 

t^flvacy,  obfcurity. 

Concealer,  kdn-s4'lfir.  f. 

Mr  that  conceals  any  thing. 

Concealmeht,  kdn-s41e'mint-  L 

Xhi  sA  of  hiding,  fecrcfy;  the  ftate  of  be- 
(ug  hid,  privacy  ;  hiding  place,  retreat. 

'JV  Concede,  k&n-s4de',  v.  a. 

tVtdmit,  to  grant. 

" 4eai  uadci'IUndiiig, 


retdincd  of  ap9refaeti6on ;  fancy,  faqiaftical 
notion;   a  fond   opiaion   of  one*s  felf;  a 

f>learant  fancy ;    Chit  of  conceit   with,  no 
ongcr  food  of. 

To  Conceit,  k*n-sitc'.  v,  a. 

To  im^ne,  to  believe. 

Conceited,  ktn-sii^dd.  partkip.  a. 

Endowed  with  fancy ;  proud,  fond  of  hina* 
felf;  opinionstive. 

Conceitedly,  k&n-si^t^Ii.  ad* 

Fancifully,  wfaiaficaUr. 
CONCEITEDNESS,  hAti-St^ tid-S^S.  C. 
Pride,  foadneCi  of  himfelf. 

CoNCBiTLESSf  k&n-site'l&.  a. 

Stupid,  withoatthottght. 

Conceivable,  k6n-rf'v4^bl.  a. 

That  may  be  imagined  or  thought ;  that  may 
be -underftood  or  uelieved. 

C0NCEIVABXJBNS8S,  k&n-s£'va-bU 

The  quality  oT  beinf  conceivable. 

Conceivably,  k6n-sA'vi-bl4.  ad.  * 

"in  a  c«Bcei«able  manner. 

To  Conceive,  kftn-sive'.  v.  a. 

To  admit  into  the  womb;  to  form  in  the 
<inind ;  to  comprehend,  to  underftand;  to 
think,  to  be  of  opinion. 

To<^ONCE^VE,  kdn-s4vc'.  v.  lu 

To  think,  to  have  -an  idea  of;  to  become 
pregnant. 

CoNCEiVFR,  kSn-sf'vAr.  f. 

One  that^Kiderftands  or  apprefaeads. 

Concent,  kdn-sSnt'.  u 

Concert  of  voices,  hamaony ;  confiftency. 

To  Concentrate,  kon-s4n'triie. 

V.  a.  (91).  To  drive  into  a  narrow  cam« 
paCi ;  to  drive  towards  the  centre. 

Concentration,  kSn-sen-tri'fhfln 

f.  Collcdion  into  a  narrower  fpace  round  the 
centre. 

To  CoNXTENTRE,  kSii-sln'tAr.  y.  n. 

(416}.     To  tend  to  one  common  centre. 

To  Concentre,  k6n-sen'tfir.  v.  a. 

To  emit  towards  one  centre. 

Concentric  A  L,  k6n-s4n'tr4-k4Ll 
CoNCENTRiCK.,  kdn-scn'trik.        J 

a.  Having  one  common  centre. 

CoNCEPTACXE,  kdn-slp'td-kl.  f. 

(40^).  That  in  which  any  thing  is  contained, 
a  veffel. 

CoNCEPTiBLE,  k8n-sep't4-bl.  a. 

Intelligible,  capable  to  be  underftood. 

Conception,  k5n-s^p'fliAn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  conceiving,  or  quickening  with 
pregnancy;  the  (late  of  being  conceived; 
notion,  idea ;  fentiment,  purpofe;  appre- 
henfion,  knowledge ;  conceit,  fentiment, 
pointed  thought. 

CoNCEPTious,  kfin-sSp'Oifls*  a. 

Apt  to  conceive,  pregnant. 

CONCEPTIVE,  k6n-slp'tlV.  2U 
Capable  to  conceive. 

To  Concern,  k6n-sirn'.  v.  a. 

To  relate  to ;  to  belong  to ;  to  affed  with 
•  fome  padion  ;  to  intercTi,  to  engage  by  in- 
tereft ;  to  dillurb,  to  make  uneafy. 

Concern,  kSn-sJrn'.  f. 

Bufine/s,  affair;  intereft,  ^engagement;  im- 
portance, moment  ;  .paflion,  affe6iion,  re- 
gard. 

Concerning,  k4n-s4r'n!ng.  prep. 

Relating  to,  with  relation  to. 

Concernment,  kAn-sern'mint.  f. 

The  thine  m  which  we  are  concerned  or  in- 
tcrdUdf  hufincis,  intercft ;  i&teicousicy  im- 


pofftaacc ;  interpofitioo,  meddl^;  pi&oil, 
emotion  of  mind. 

To  Concert*  kdn-sert^  ▼•  a. 

To  Cettle  aa^  thing  in  private,  by  mutual 
'commanication  (  to  fettle,  to  cdatrive,  t« 
adjaft. 

Concert,  k^n's2rt.  C 

Communication  of  defigns;  a  fyrapbony, 
many  performers  plaving  to4he  Came  tune. 

CoNCEiTrATioN,  kftn-aer^'fliftn.C 

Strife,  contention. 

CoNCERTATivE,  k6n-s4r'ti-tiv.  a. 

Contentious. 

Concession,  kSn-ses'flifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  yielding;  a  grant,  the  thing 
yielded. 

Concessionary^  kdn-«ls'fliin-lr-i 

a.  Given  by  indulgence. 

Concessively,  kftn-sJs'slv-li.  ad. 

By  way  of  conceffion. 

Conch,  kftngk.  f.  (408). 

A  (hell,  a  fea  (hell. 

Conchoid,  kSng'kdid.  C 

The  name  of  a  curve,  the  property  of  which 
is  to  approach  perpetually  nearer  to  aline, 
without  ever  bemg  able  to  touch  it. 

To  Concillate^  kdn-sll'yite.  v.  a. 

(90-  To  gain. 

CoNciLiATiON,.k6n-sil-4-i'lhAo.  C 

The  ad  of  gaining  or  reconciling. 

Conciliator,  k&n-siUi-i^tir.  f. 

One  that  makes  peace  between  othen. 

Conciliatory^  k4n-sil-A-i't4rJ. 

a.  Relating  to  reconciliation. — See  DcwufiCs 

CoNciNNiTY,  kdn-sln'n^^^.  f. 

Decency,  €tnefs. 

CoNciNNOus,  k6n-sin'n5s.  a. 

Becoming,  plca&nt. 

Concise,  kon-slfe^  a. 

Brief,  (hott. 

Concisely,  k&n-slfc'lA.  ad. 

Briefly,  (hortly. 

Conciseness,  kfin-slfe'nes.  t 

Brevity,  (hortnefs. 

Concision,  k6n-sizh'zhan.  L 

Cutting  off,  excilion. 

CoNciTATiQN,  k6n-sA-ta'flii3in-  f. 

The  zSt  of  (lining  up. 

CoNCLAMATiON,k6ng4dl-ina'flifiR 

f.  (408).  An  outcry. 

Conclave,  kftng^klivc.  L  (408). 

Private  apartment^  the  room  in  which  the 
cardinals  meet,  or  thc.affembly  of  the  car- 
din  Is ;  a  clofe  affembly.>-«ce  To  CtUeQ* 

To  Conclude,  kan^klAde'.  v.  a. 

To  colled  by  Tatiocinatiott ;  to  decide,  to 
determine  ;  toend,  to  fini(h. 

To  CoNCLTJDu,  k6n-kliide'.  v.  n. 

To-pcrform  the  hft  ad  of  ratiocination,  t« 
determine*  to  feule  opinion  ;  finally  to  de- 
termine.;.to  end. 

CoNCLUDENCY,  ki^n^kl A 'dcn-si.  C 

Corifcquence,  regular  proof. 

CoNCLUDENT^  kftn-kWdint.  a. 

Dccifive. 

CoNCLU&jBLE,  kSn-klA'zi-W.  a. 

(439)      Determinable. 

CoNTLUfiiON,  k6n-kl4'zhfln.  f. 

Determination,  final  decifion  ;  colle^ioa 
from  propofitions  premifed,  confequenCe^ 
the  dole;  the  event  of  experiment;  the 
end,  the  upfhot. 

CocLusiVE,k6n-kli'siv.  a.  (158) 

(^ttS).  Decifive,  giving  the  laft  deterrama- 
tion ;  regularly  confcquemial. 

CONCXUSJVRLT, 


C0Jf 


CON 


COK 


—  n6,  mAve,  ]i6t,  ti&t ;  —  t&be,  tSb,  bAIl  }—&!];•>-  pi&od ;  —  thiAt  this. 


}' 


I^OffCtvsiVELYy  kAn-kl&'s!v-li.  ad. 

Decifivdy. 

Conclusiveness,  Wn-kl6'$iv-nis. 

t  Power  of  determining  the  opinion. 
ToCONCOAOULATE,  k6ng-k&4g'- 
jA-lSte.  vra.  (408). 

1^  congeal  one  thing  with  another. 

CoHCOAG  u  LAT  ION.  kdng-bi-  ig-gA- 

A  coagulation  by  which  diffcrcBt  bodies  arc 
joined  in  one  maft. 

To  Concoct,  k6n-k&kt^  v.  a* 

To  digcft  by  the  fiomach ;  to  purify  by  heat. 

Concoction,  kdn-k6k'flifin.  f. 

Digcftion  in  the  ftomach^  nuturatioD  by 
heat. 

CoNCOLOUR,  kdn-kfll'ldr.  a. 

Of  one  colour. 

Concomitance,  k6n-k6in'4- 

tinre. 
CONCOMITANCY,  kdfi-k^m'i 

tin-si. 

SubTiftence  together  with  another  thing? 

Concomitant,  k6n-k6m'i-tint.  a. 

Conjoined  with,  concurrent  with. 

Concomitant,  k6n-k&m'4-tlnt.  f. 

Companion,  pcrfon  or  thing  collaterally 
conneded. 

CoNCOMiTANTLY,k6n-k6m'i-tilnt- 
IL  ad. 

In  company  with  others. 

To  CoNCOMiTATE,  k&n-k6m'A- 
tke.  V.  a. 

To  be  conae^ed  %^th  any  thing. 

Concord,  k6ng'kdrd.  f.  (408). 

Agreement  between  perfona  and  things, 
peace,  union,  harmony,  concent  of  foondt ; 
principal  giammatical  relatioji  of  one  word 
to  another. 

Concordance,  k6n-kArManfc.  f. 

I496).  Agreement ;  a  book  which  (hews  in 
bow  many  texts  of  fcripture  any  word  oc- 
ean. 

Concordant,  kdn-k6r'd^t.  a« 

Agreeable,  agreeing. 

Concordats,  kin-kAr'ditc*  f.  (91) 

A  compad,  a  convention. 

CoNcoRPORAL,  k6n-kir'p6-rll.  a. 

Of  the  fame  body. 

To  Concorporate,    k6h-kAr'pA- 
ritc  V.  a.  (91). 

To  unite  in  onenaCi  or  fubllance. 

Concorporation,    k6n-k^r-pi- 
ri'ih&n.  f. 

Union  in  one  mafs.  ' 

Concourse,  k6ng'kArfe.  X.  (408)- 

The. confluence  of  many  perfons  or  things  : 
the  'peribns  aflerablcd  i  tne  point  of  junc- 
tion or  interCedion  of  two  bodies. 

CoNCREMATiON,    fc&ngJurA-mi'- 
Mn.C. 

The  %6t  of  burning  together. 

CoNCREMENT,  k^ng'kri-mSnt,  f. 

(408).    I'he  mafs  formed  by  concretion. 

Concrescence,  k6n-kres's^nfe.  f. 

The  3k€t  or  quality  of  growing  by  the  union 
of  fepante  parudet. 

To  Concrete,  tftn-krite'.  y.  n. 

To  coalefce  ioco  one  maCi. 

To  Concrete,  k4n-kr4tc'.  v.  lu 

To  form  by  concretion. 

CoMCRETr,  k6og'kr^e.  a. 

JotmtA  by  coatretion ;  in  logick,  4iot  ab- 
Jnfti  vpited  to  1  ftt^icd« 


Concrete,  kAng'krite.  f.  (408J; 

A  mafs  formed  by  comcretion. 

Concretely,  k6n-kr4te'li.  ad* 

In  a  manner  including  the  fubjeA  with  the 
predicate. 

Concreteness,  kdn-krAte'nIs.  f. 

Coagulation,  coUedion  of  fluidt  into  a  (olid 
mafs. 

Concretion,  kAn-kri'fhfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  concreting,  coalition  t  the  mtfs 
fbrn>ed  by  a  coalition  of  feparate  particles. 

CoNCRETiVE,  kdn-kri'tlv.  a. 

Coagulative. 

CoNCRETURE,  k6n-kr4't(h6re.  f. 

(461).  A  mafs  formed  by  coagulation. 

Concubinage,  k&n-k&'o^-nije.  f. 

(91).  The  a^  of  living  with  a  woman  not 
mariied. 

Concubine,  king^kA-blne.  f.  (408}. 

A  woman  kept  in  fornication,  a  whore. 
f;^  Aacieotly  this  word  fifnified  a  woman 
who  was  manied,  but  woo  had  no  legal 
claim  to  -any  part  of  the  hulband's  property. 

ToCoNCUtCAT£,kSn-kdPkite.v,a. 

To  tread  or  trample  under  foot. 

CoNCULCATiON,k<ing-kfll-ka%ftn. 

f.  (408}.     Trampling  with  the  feet. 

Concupiscence,  k6n-kA^pi-sinfe. 

f.  Irregular  delire,  libidinous  wifh. 

Concupiscent,  k6n-k6'pi-sent.  a. 

Libidinoua,  lecherous. 

CoNcupiscENTiAL,    k6n-kA-pi- 
sin'Oiil.  a. 

Relating  to  concupifceoce. 

CoNcupisciBLE,  k6n-k&'pi-s£'bL 

a.  Impreffing  defire. 

To  Concur,  k&n-kfir'.  v.  n.  (408). 

To  meet  in  one  point ;  to  agree,  to  join  m 
one  aftion ;  to  be  united  with,  to  be  con- 
joined ;  to  contribute  to  one  common  event. 

Concurrence,  k6n-kflr'r^nfe. 
Concurrency,  k&n-kdr'r4n-s4 

f.  Union,  aflbciation,  conjun^ion ;  com 
nation   of  many  agents  or  circumftancei ; 
afnilance,  help;  joint  right,  common  claim. 

Concurrent,  kAn-kAr'r^nt.  a. 

A^tng  in  conjunflioa,  concomitant  in 
agency. 

Concurrent,  k6n-kdr'rint.  f. 

That  which  concurs. 

Concussion,  kftn-kdfh'An.  f. 

The  a£l  of  (baking,  tremefafUon. 

CoNCUssivJS,  kcin-kfts'siv.  a- 

Hiving  the  power  or  quality  of  (haking. 

To  Condemn,  k6n-dem'.  y,  a. 

To  ftod  guilty,  to  «doom  to  punilhment ;  to 
cenfure,  to  blame. 

Condemnable,  kon-dim'nl-bl.  a. 

Blameable,  culpable. 

Condemnation,    k6n-dim-ni'- 
flifln.  f. 

The  fentence  by  which  any  one  is  doomed  to 
punilhment. 

Condemnatory,  k6n-dim'ni-t&r-£ 

a.  Palling  a  fentence  of  condemnation. — See 
Domejiu'. 

Condemner,  k6n-d^in'nfir.  f.  (411) 

A  blamer,  a  cenfurer. 

Condensable,  k6n-d2n'si-bl.  a. 

That  which  is  capable  of  condenfaiion. 

To  Condensate,  kftn-d^n's^te. 

V.  a.  (91 ).     To  make  thicker. 

To  Condensate,  k6n-din'sitc. 

V.  n.    To  grow  thicker. 

Condensate^  k6n-den'slite«  a.  (91) 


1 


Made  tbickf  compr^d  into  Ida  Pp^^ 

Condensation,  k6n-d^n-si'mftn,  H 
The  9^  of  thickening  anyshody ;  ojipqiUe  to 
rarefadioq. 

To  Condense,  k6n-dlnre'.  y.  a. 

To  make  any  body  mprc  thick,  cloCe,  aod 
weighty. 

To  Condense,  ktn-dinlc'.  v.  a« 

To  ^row  cloCe  and  weighty. 

Condense,  k6n-denfc'.  a* 

Thick,  denfe. 

Condenser,  k6n-d4n'sflrrf  f. 

A  veliel,  wherein  to  crowd  the  air. 

Condensity,  kdn-d^n's^-t^.  f. 

The  date  of  being  condenfed. 

To  Condescend,  k&n-di-sind^ 

V.  n.  To  depart  from  the  privileges  of  fiipe* 
riority ;  to  content  to  do  more  than  mete 
juilice  can  require  ;  to  ftoop,  to  bend,  to 
yield. 

Condescendence,    kdn-di-s&n'-  . 
dinfe.  f. 

Volantary  fubmiflHon. 

Condescendingly^  k6n-d£-slnd'- 
Ing-li.  ad.' 

By  way  of  voluntary  humiliation,  by  way  oC 
kind  conceffion. 

Condescension,  k&n-di-sio^&ii. 

C  Voluntary  humiliation,  defcent  from  fis* 
periority.— See  To  Co/Uff, 

CoNDEscBNSiVE,  k6n-di-sin'siv.  a# 

Courteoua. 

Condign,  k&n-dlne'.  a»  (2!^$)* 

Suitable,  deferved,  merited. 

CoNDiGNNEss,  k6n-dine'n2s.  f* 

Suiublenefs,  agreeableneCs  to  defertl* 

CoNDiGNLY,  k6n-dine'l£.  ad. 

Defervedly,  according  to  merit. 

Condiment,  k6a'd4-m4m.  C 

Seafoning,  fauce. 

Condisciple,  k6n-dis-si'pl.  £ 

A  fchool-fdlow.  ^ 

To  Condite,  k6n-dite'.  v.  a« 

To  pickle,  to  preferve  bv  falu. 

Condition,  k6n-dim'fiiu  f.     . 

Quality,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  dett«* 
minated  good  or  bad ;  lutural  qualityof  the 
mind,  temper,  temperament ;  ilate,  circum* 
Ranees;  rank;  ftipulation,  terms  of  com- 
paa. 

Conditional,  k6n-difli'dn-il.  a« 

By  way  of  ftipulation,  not  abfolute. 

Conditionality,    kou-difli-i-i* 

Limitation  by  certain  terms. 

Conditionally,  k6n-diih'fln-41.4. 

ad.    With  certain  limitations,  on  particular 
*    terms. 

CoNDiTiONARY,  koD-dlfli'dn-i-rA. 

a.  Stipulated. 

CoNDiTiONATE,  k6n-di(h'i-^-nke« 

a.  Ellabliihcd  on  certain  terms. 

Conditioned,  k6n-dlih'&nd.  a. 

Having  qualities  or  properties  good  or  bad« 

To  Condole,  kfin-dAlc'^  v,  n. 

To  lament  with  thofc  that  are  in  misfortune* 

To  Condole,  kin-dAle'.  v.  a. 

To  bewail  with  another. 

CoNDOLEMENT,  kdn-d6le'mAnt.  f. 

Grief,  forrdw. 

Condolence,  k&n-dd'ldnfe.  f. 

Griefs  for  the  Torrows  of  another. 

CONDOLER,  k&O-dA'l&f-  f- 
One  that  complimenu  another  upon  his  mis* 
fortuaea. 

COMDONA* 


CON 


CON 


CON 


ft*  (54^).—  Fit©,  flr,  fill,  fiU  ;  - 


^ONDONAtrON,  iAn-dA-ni'fli6n.  f. 

. .  A  pardoning,  a  forgiving. 

To  Conduce,  k6n-d4fc'.  v.  n. 

To  promote  an  end,  to  contribntc  to. 

CoNDi/ciBLE,  kan-dA'si-W.  a. 

■  Having  tkc  power  of  conducing. 

CONLUClBLENE&S,k6n-du'si~bl-nis 
^  f.  •  The  quality  of  contributing  to  any  end. 

CoNDuciyE,  k6n-dA'siv.  a. 

That  which  may  contribute  to  any  end. 

CoNDU^iVENEss,  k6n-dii'slv-nls.  f. 

The  quality  of  conducing. 

CoNPtXT,  kon'dfikt.  f.  (492). 

Managf  mcnt,  oeconomy ;  the  aft  of  leading 
troops;    convoy;    a   'warrant    by    which   a 
convoy   ij,  appoiuttj  ;    behaviour,    regular 
.  -  lift-. 

To  Conduct,  kdn-dAki'.  v.  a. 

*  ^To  lei;d.  to  dircfi,  to  accompany  in  order  to 
(hey/  ihc  way  ;  to  attend  in  civility  ;  to  nxa- 
^nage,  ai  '} o  condud  an  affair;  to  head  aa 
aimy. 

CoNDucTiTious>  kAn^d&k-tllh'fis. 

.    a.  Hired. 

Conductor,  tfin-dflk'tir.  f.  (418). 

^,  A^^adcr,  one  who  (hews  another  the  way  by 
accompanying  him;   a  chicf»  a  gpneral;  a 
^QiaoAger,  a  djre^or ;  an  inilrumem  to  dire£k 
'   the  knife  in  cutting  for  the  ftone. 

Conductress,  k6n-ddk'ues.  A 

A  wonun  that  dire£b. 

Conduit,  kfin'dit  f.  (165J  (341). 

A  canal  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  wa« 
ter^;  the  pipe  or  cock  at  which  water  ia 
drawn. 

Conduplication,  kin-di-pU-ki'- 
(hfin.  f. 

A  doubling  ;  a  duplicate. 

Cone,  kAne,  f. 

A  foird  body,  of  which  ihfs  bafc  is  a  circle, 
and  which  ends  in  a  point. 

To  C-onfabulate,  kfia-fJb'i-lite. 

V.  n.  To  talk  eafily  together,  to  chat. 

Confabulation,    k6n-fib-i-Ii'- 
(hftn.  f. 

Eafy  convcrfation. 
CONFABULATORY,     ktU-fJb'i-li- 
.    t&T'L  a. 
'  ^  Belonging  to  talk.— Sec  Domeflkk. 

CoNFARREATiON,    kin-fir-ri-i'- 
ftdn.  C 

The  folemnizatioD  of  znarriage  by  eating 
1>read  together. 

To  CoNFECT,  kdn-fikt^  v.  a; 

To  make  up  into  fwectmeatif 

CoNFECT,  k6n'ftkt.  f. 

A  fwectmeat. 

Confection,  kiSu-fSk'fhfln.  f. 

•A  preparation  of  fruit  with  fugar,  a  Tweet- 
meat;  acompofttion,  a  mixture. 

Confectionary,  kdn-f4k'flidn.3- 
ri.  f. 

The  place  where  fweetmeata  are  made  or 
ibid. 

Confectioner,  kdn-flk'fhfln-flr.f. 

Ome  whofe  trade  i«  to  make  fweetmeata. 

CoFEDERACY,  k6n-fld'cr-^-si.  f. 

Leagucy  union,  engagement. 

To  Confederate,  kdn-fSd^^-ite. 

V.  a.  {91).    To  join  in  a  league,  to  unite,  tp 

To  Confederate,  k&n-fld'^-4te. 

V.  n.  To  lei|gtte»  to  unite  in  a  league. 

Cqnfbdsjuate^  k^A-f&l'^r-iu.  a. 

(91}.    United  in  a  league* 


mA,  mil ; — pine,  p!o ;  — 
Confederate,  kftn-fld'er-kc.  f. 

One  who  cngagea  to   fupport  another,  an 

ally. 

Confederation,   kftn-fid-^r-i'- 
ihfin.  f. 

League,  alliance. 

To  Confer,  kdn-fJr'.  v.  n. 

To  difcourfe   with  another  upon  a  ftated 
fubjea,  to  conduce  to. 

To  Confer,  k6n-f(§r',  v.  a. 

To  compare  ;  to  give,  to  beAow. 

Conference,  k6n'fer.lnfe.  f. 

Formal    difcourfif,    oral   difcuffion  of  anv 


qncftion ;  an  ap|)ointed  meeting  for  difcu^ 
hng  fomc  point ;  comparifon.  In  thia  laft 
fcnfe  little  ufed. 

CoNFERRER,  kin-flr'dr.  f. 

He  that  confers  ;•  he  that  beftows. 

To  Confess,  k6a-fes'.  v.  a. 

To  acknowledge  a  crime;  to  difclofe  the 
ftatc  of  the  conicience  to  the  pricft ;  to  hear 
the  confeifion  of  ■  penitent,  as  a  prieft ;  to- 
own,  to  avow  ;  to  grant. 

To  Confess,  kdn-fts'.  v.  n. 

To  make  confeifion,  aa  he  it  gone  to  the 
pried  to  confefs. 

Confessedly,  k6n-fil8'sid.lA.  ad. 

(364).     Avowedly,  indifputably. 

Confession,  k6n-f*(h'dn.  f. 

The  acknowledgement  of  a  crime ;  the  a6^  of 
difburdening  the  confcience  to  a  prieft;  a 
formulary  in  which  the  ariiclca  of  faith  arc 
comprifed. 

Confessional,  k4n-fifh'fln-41.  C 

The  feat  in  which  the  confeffor  fits. 

Confe'ssionary,  k6n-ftih'fln-i.r4. 

f.  The  feat  where  the  prieil  fits  to  hear  con- 
fci&ons. 

Confessor,  k6n'Cls-sflr.  f. 

One  who  makes  profeflion  of  his  faith  in  the 
face  of  danger ;  he  that  hears  coofeflions,  and 
prefcribea  penance;  he  who  confeffes  hit 
crimes. 
Q3^  Dr.  Kenrick  fays,  this  words  it  fome- 
times,  but  improperly,  accented  on  the  firft 
fyllablf ;  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
impropriety  is  become  fo  univerial  that  no 
one,  who  hat  the  lead  pretenlion  to  polite- 
nefs,  dares  to  pronounce  it  otherwise.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  be  regretted,  that  we  are  fo  fond 
of  La. in  originals  as  entirely  to  neglefl  our 
own  ;  for  this  word  can  now  hj^ve  the  accent 
on  the  fecond  fyllable,  only  when  it  means 
one  who  confeffes  his  crimes;  a  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  fcarcely  ever  ufed. 

CoNFEST,  k6n-fift'.  a.  * 

Open,  known,  not  concealed. 

0^*  Dr.  Kenrick  tells  us,  that  this  is  a  poeti- 
cal word  for  Confeffed  :  and,  indeed,  we  fre- 
quently find  It  /o  written  by  Pope  and 
others • 

**  This  clue  thus  fbnnd  unravels  all  the  refi; 

'*  The  profpe^  clcara,  and  Clodio  Rands  con- 
**  fell/' 
But  that  thit  is  a  mere  compliance  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  eye,  and  that  there  is  not 
the  ^eaft  necelfity  for  departing  from  the 
common  fpelling,  fee  Principles  of  £ngii(h 
Pronunciation,  No.  (360]. 

CoNFESTLY,  k6n.f?lrlA,  ad. 

Indifputably,  evidently. 

Confidant,  ktin-fi^nt'.  f. 

A  p^erfon  trufted  with  private  affairs. 
{^^  Thia  word,  very  unlike  moft  others  from 
the  fame  fource,  hat  been  made  to  alter  its 
French  orthography,  in  order  to  approach  a 
little  nearer  to  the  £n^i(h  pronunciation  of 
it«  Some  alTe^ed  fpeikcrs  on  the  ftage  pro- 
BdUDCe  the  firft  fyllabk  >ike  fcar,  aa  tt  is 


marked  in  tlie  firftedttion  of  Mr.  S&eridtQ*|v 
Di^ionary;  and  this  is  perfeaiyofa.0iece 
with  that  affe&itiofk  which  hat  aUcftOtbt 
fpelling  of  the  lafl.  By  Drydcn  and  $oath, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnfun^  we  find  this  word 
fpelled  like  the  adjedive  confident ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  its -French  pronuD- 
ciation  is  but  of  late  date ;.  but  fo  univer- 
ial it  its  uCe  at  prefcot,  that  a  greater  mark 
of  ruflicity  can  not  be  given  Uian  to  pUce 
the  accent  on  the  firR  fylUble,  and  to  nro-^ 
nounce  the  laft  dent  inilead  of  danS* 

To  Confide,  k4n-flde'..v.  n. 

To  £ruft  in. 

Confidence,  kAn'fA-dinfe.  f. 

Firm  belief  of  another  ;  iruft  in  his  own  abi« 
lities  or  fortune  ;  ^itimis  boldnefs,  oppofed. 
to  modefty ;  honeft  boldnefs,  firauiefi  of  inr 
tegrity  ;  truft  in  the  ffoodnefl-of  another. 

Confident,  kAn^ft-dint.  a.         , 

AfTured  beyond  doubt ;  pofitive,  dogma- 
tical ;  fecure  of  fucceft ;  without  fufpicioa, 
trulUng  without  limiu ;  bold  to  a  5»icc,  i^, 
pudent. 

Confident,  kffn'fMint.  f. 

One  trufted  with  fecreU. — See  Confidant, 

Confidential,  kAn-ft^cn'fhil^ 

a4j.  Worthy  of  confidence. 
CONFIDENTIALLY,k6n-f6.d4ll'fhir- 

U.  adv. 

In  a  confidential  manner. 

Confidently,  fcAn'ft-d4nt-Ji.  ?d. 

Without  doubt,  witiiout  fear  ;  witl)  firm 
tauil ;  pofitively,  dogmatically. 

CoNFiDENTNESS,  kdn'fA-diut-nis, 

f.  Affurance. 

Configuration,    k6n.fiflr.ii-ri'* 
flifln.  f.  *     • 

The  form  of  the  various  parts,  adapted  to* 
each  other  ;  the  face  of  the  horoicope. 

To  Configure,  kdn-fig'Are,  v.  t^ 

To  difpofe  into  any  form. 

Confine,  kdn'flne.  f.  (140J. 

Common  boundary,  border,  edge.. 
03'  Dr.  Johnfon  tdls  us,  that  the  fubftantii^- 
eonfine  was  formerly  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  lafl  fyllable.  The  e.'umplcs, 
however,  which  he  givct  n^frpm  thcpocts, 
prove  only  that  it  was  accented  boih  ways. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
was  the  cafe  ;  for  inlUnces  are  numerous  of 
the  propenfity  of  Utter  pronunciation  ta 
place  the  accent  higher  than  formerly;  and- 
when  by  this  accentuation  a  noun  is  to  be 
diftioguifhed  from  a  verb,  it  is  not  entirely 
without  its  ufe  (492). 

To  Confine,  k6n-flne'.  v,  n. 

To  border  upon,  to  touch  on  dif&renc  ter- 
ritories. 

To  Confine,  kdn-flne'.  v.  a. 

To  limit ;  to  imprifon ;  to  rcftrain,  to  tit 
up  to. 

Confineless,  kAn-flnc'lis*  aw 

Bouudlefa,  unlimited. 

Confinement,  kin-flne'm^nt  H 

Imprifonment,  reftraint  of  liberty* 

CoNFiNER,  kdn-fi'nflr.  f. 

A  borderer,  one  that  lives  upon  confines^ 
one  which  touches  upon  two  different,  re- 
gions. 

Confinity,  k6n-fln'4-t4.  f. 

Nearnefs. 

To  Confirm,  kdn-ferm'.  v.a,  fio8) 

To  put  pad  doubt  by  new  evidence ;  to  fet- 
tle, to  eftabliib ;  to  (Irengthen  by  new  fo-^ 
Ijcmnities  or  ties ;  to  admit  to  the  full  pri-' 
vilera  of.  1  Cbitftian,  by  impofition  of 
bands. 

CONFlUUaLS> 
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— n6,  ra&ve,  nir,  nBt  4  —  tAbc,  tdh,  b^U ;  —  AH } — p&find } — ttnn^  th is. 


CoKFimiTAWLB,  Mn-fti'mJ-bL  a. 

Tint  which  it  capthic  of  iocootcfttbk  ctU 

f.  The  ad  of  eftabli firing  moy  thing  or  per- 
Con ;  evideact,  additional  proof ;  an  ecclefi- 
ailiqii  rite. 

'CoNFitiiATOR,  k8n-f2r-mVt4r.  f. 

An  atteftcr,  he  chit  putt  a  matter  paft  doubt. 
a.   Giving  additional  u(luno«y.-»Scc  i)r- 

CoNFTRnrBDNBss,  k6n-fenn'2d-nSs. 

C  Codlirmcd  ftatte. 
fT  This  word  ought  to  be  added  to  thofe 
tdien  notice  of— Prin^No.  (^5). 


CoNFiRMEK,  k&n-flrm'Ar.  f. 

One  that  confirm,  an  attefter,  an  eftablllher. 

•CoNFiscABLiB,  k&n-f!s'k&-bl.  a. 

Liable  to  forfeiture. 

To  Confiscate,  k4n-f!s'kite.  v.  a. 

To  traotfer  private  property  to  the  publick, 
1>y  way  of  peiMlty. 

Confiscate,  k&n-f!s'kl^te.  a. 

T>an«ferTcd  to  the  publick  u  forfeit. 

^f^  Jir.  Kenrick  blames  Dr.  Tobnfon  for  ec- 
cemiag  this  word  on  the  /ecood  fyllable, 
when  the  example  he  bring*  from  Shake* 
Iscare  accents  it  on  the  Brft ;  but  it  may  be 

,  ooferved,  that  as  the  verb  ought  to  have  the 
•accent  on  the  {econd  fyllable,  the  adje^ive, 
which  is  derived  from  it,  ought  to  hive  the 
accent  on  the  fame  fyHable  likewife;  iod 
the  example  from  Shakefpeare  muft  be 
looked  upon  as  a  poetical  licence. 

Confiscation,  kdn-fis-k^'ibAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  transferring  the  forfeited  goods 
of  criminals  to  publick  ufe. 

CoNFiTENT,  kSn'f<&*t£nt.  f. 

One  confeifing. 

Confiture,  kin'fA-tlhfirc.  f.  (46«J. 

A  fweetmcit,  a  confcdton. 

To  Confix,  k5n-flks'.  v.  a* 

To  fix  down. 

CoNFLAGRANT,  kAn-fli'grint.  a« 

Involved  in  a  general  lire. 

Con  FLAG  RATION,  kdn-fli-gr&'ihfln. 

f.  A  general  fire ;  it  is  taken  for  the  fire 
which -(hall  confume  this  world  at  the  coo- 
fummttion. 

Conflation,  kftn-fli'fliftn.  f. 

The  ad  of  Mowing  many  inftrumenti  te^e- 
tker;  acafling^or  mcltine  of  metal. 

CoNFLExuRE,  kdn-flek'lhi!^re.  f» 

(45«)-  A  bending.   > 

To  Conflict,  k&n-fiikt'.  v.  tu 

To  coiUeft,  to  ftruggle. 

Conflict,  k^n'nikt.  f.  (492). 

.a  violent  coUihon,  oroppofition;  a  combat, 
ftrifc,  contention ;  ftrugele,  agony. 

CoNFLUBiic£,'k6n'ti6-^nfe.  f. 

The  jun^on  or  union  of  fcveral  ftreams  $ 
the  iO.  of  crowding  to  a  place ;  a  concourfes 
a  mdhicude. 

Confluent,  k6n'flfl-im.  a. 

Rtmimig  one  into  another,  meeting. 

Conflux,  kfin'tl&ks.  f. 

The  union  of  feveral  currents ;  crowd,  mul* 
(itude  coUeded. 

Conform,  k&n-f&rm'.  a. 

AJTuming  the  fame- form,  reCembliag. 

TaCovFORM>  k6n«f6nn^  v.  a. 

To  reduce  to  the  like  appearance  with  fome- 
thiiMtliiii. 

To  CoNi^ORii,  kun«£&nii'»  V.  n.    .    . 

To  comply  with.  I 

CoiivoiiicAt];.Bp  k&D-£&i'mft-bl.  a.    ( 


Having  ^e  (sm^  form,  (imilar;  agreeable, 
fuitable ;  compliant,  obfeouioua. 

Conformably,  k6n-tdr'mi-bl4.  ad. 

With  conformity,  foitably. 

Conformation,  k6n-f6r-mi^fli&n. 

f.    The  form  of  thincs  as  relating  to  each 
'  other ;  the  ad  of  producing  fuitabletteCi,  or 
conformity. 

Conformist,  k6n-fAr'ni!ft.  f. 

One  that  complies  with  the  worflup  of  the 
church  of  England. 

Conformity,  k6n-fAr'm4-t4.  f. 

Similitude,  refemblance ;  confiilency. 

To  Confound,  k6n-fAAnd'.  v.  a. 

To  mingle  things;  to  perplex;  to  throw 
into  conftemation ;  to  aitonifh,  to  ftupify  | 
to  deftroy. 

Confounded,  k6n-fAAn'ded.  par.  a. 

Hateful,  deteftable. 

Confoundedly,  k6n-f6dnM4d-14. 

ad.  Hatefully,  ihamefully. 

Con  founder,  kon-fofln'dflr.  f. 

He  who  difturbs,  perplexes,  or  deflroys. 

Confraternity,  k6n-fra-r4r'n4-t4 

f.  Abodyof  men  united  for  fome  religious 
purpofe. 

CoNFRiCATiON,  k&n-fri-k^'fli&n.f. 

The  ad  of  rubbing  againA  any  thing. 

To  Confront,  kon-fir&nt'.  v»  a. 

To  fland  apinfi  another  in  full  view;  to 
ftand  face  to  face,  in  oppofition  to  another ; 
to  oppofe  one  evidence  to  another  in  open 
court ;  to  compare  one  thing  with  another. 
^9"  In  colloquial  pronunciation  this  word 
has  iu  lail  fyllable  founded  like  the  laft  of 
afroitl^  butthe  fecond  fyHable  of  confr^nta* 
tWM  ought  never  to  be  fo  pronounced. 

Confrontation,  kon-frdn-ti'ftftn 

f.  The  ad  of  bringing  two  evidences  face  to 
face. 

To  Confuse,  kAn4&zc'.  v.  a. 

To  diforder,  to  difpcrfe  irregularly  ;  to  per- 
plex, to  obfcure ;  to  hurry  the  mind* 

Conjusedly,  k5n-fA'x4d-16.  ad. 

(^4).  ^  In  a  mixed  mafs,  without  fepara- 
tion;  indiflindly,  one  mingled  with  ano- 
ther ;  not  clearly,  not  plainly ;  tumultuouUvi 
haaily, 

CoNFUSEDNESS,  k^n-fA'zSd.-nls.  f* 

(^5).  Want  of  dittindnefs,  Want  of  clear- 
neis. 

Confusion,  kAn-fA'zhAn.  f. 

Irregular  mixture,  tumultuous  medly;  tu- 
mult ;  indrilind  con^bination ;  overthrow^ 
deftrudion ;  aftonifhrnent,  diftradion  of 
mind. 

Confutable,  k6n-fA'ti-bl.  a, 

Poffihle  to  be  difp roved. 

Confutation,  kdn-fA-ti'(h&n.  f. 

The  ad  of  confuting,  difproof. 

To  Confute,  kon-fote'.  v.  a% 

To  convid  of  error,  to  difprove. 

CoNOE,  or  Congee,  kAnrjW.  f. 

Ad  of  reverence,  bow,  courtefy;  leave, 
farewel. 

To  CoNOE,  kAn-jAi'.  v.  a. 

To  take  leaver 

Conoe-d*elire,  kAn-j4-d4-144r'.  f. 

The  king's  permifGon  royal  to  a  dean  and 
chapter,  in  time  of  vacancy,  to  choofe  a 
hi  (hop. 

To  Congeal,  k&n-j441'.  v.  a. 

To  turn,  by  froft,  from  a  fluid  to  a  foJid 
flate ;  to  bind  or  fix,  as  by  cold. 

To  Congeal,  kdn-j441'.  v.  n. 

To  concrete  by  coki. 

Con€ealablb,  k6n*j441^i-bL  m* 


SufcQftible  of  coflgelatioa.  , 

Concealment,  k6n-ftJl'ralnt.  t 

The  clot  formed^ by  congelations. 

Congelation,  k4a-j44i'flifiii.  H   . 

Sute  of  being  congealedi  6r  m^dc  fo1i4« 

Congener,  kftn-j4'nftr.  f. 

<Sf  the  fame  kmd  or  nature. 

Congenerous^  k6n-jln'^r-inlls.  a. 

Oftherameldnd. 

CoNGENEROUSNESs,  L^-j4n'^4r-rdf» 
n4s.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  from  the  fame  origtil%lf 

CoNGENiAL,k&n-j4'n44l.  a. 

Paruking  of  tike  fame  genins,  cognate. 

Congeniality,  k4n-je-nMl'4-t4. 

f.  Cognation  of  mind.  ^ 

Conobnialnes^  kdn-j4'»4-il4Sa% 

f.  Cognation  of  mind. 

CoNGENiTE,  k6n-j4n'ntt.  a.  (i^x^ 

(154).  Of  the  fame  birth,  connste^ 

Conger,  kAng'gdr.  f.  (409). 

The  fca-ecl. 

Congeries,  kdn-j4'ift-8t4  f. 

A  mafs  of  fmall  bodies  hcftpodilf  , 

To  Congest,  k4n-j4tt  .  yu  m 

To  heap  up. 

Congestible,  kAn-j2ft'4-bl.  a. 

That  maybe  heaped  up. 

Congestion,  k6n-j4ft'y5n.  f.         , 

A  collcdion  of  matter,  as  in  abfceflef* 

CoNOiARY,  k4n'i4-a-r4.  ,f. 

A  rift  diftributcd  Co  the  Romaa.pcofleior 
foldicry.  , 

To  CoNCLAciATE,k6n-gli'0i4-4tef 

V.  n.  (461).  To  turn  %o  ice. 

CoNGLAciATioN,  k5ng-gli-lh6-i'^ 
fliAn.  f.  (408). 

Ad  of  changing  into  ice. 

To  Conglobate,  k&a-gl&'bite« 

V.  a.  To  gather  into  a  hard  firin  ball. 

Conglobate,  kAn-gli'bitc-  a.  (91) 

Moulded  into  a  ^rm  ball. 

Conolobately,  k4n-gl&'bite44. 

ad.   In  a  fpherical  form. 

CoNGLOBATioN,  kAag-gli-bi'fliiiu 

f.  (408).     A  round  body. 

ToCoNOLOBE,  k6n-glAbc'.  v.  a. 

To  gather  into  a  round  mafs. 

To  (jONtjLOBE,  k6ng-gl6bc'.  v.  «• 

To  coalefce  into  a  round  mafs. 

To  Conglomerate,  k5n-'gl6m'4r* 
htc,  V.  a. 

To  gather  into  a  ball,  jike  a  ball  of  thread. 

Conglomerate,  k6n«glam'er-ite# 

a.  (91).  Gathered  into  a  i^uhd  hall,  fo  as 
that  the  fibres  are  dittind;  coUcdcd,  twilled 
together. 

Conglomeration,  k6n-g!6m-4r* 
i'fhftn.  f.      . 

Colledioa  of  matter  into  a  loofc  ball ;  lA" 
tertexturc,  mixture. 

To  Conclutinate,  kdn-gli'ii* 
nitc.  T.  a. 

To  cement,  to  re-unite. . 

To  Conglutinate,  k6n-glA't4. 
nite.  V.  n. 

To  coalefce. 

Conglutination^  k&n-gli-tfi-ni'- 
(h&ni  r. 

The  ad  of  uniting  wounded  bodies.  ^ 

CoNGLUTiNATiVE,  k6n-glA't4*ni« 
tiv.  a. 
Uaviog  ihe  power  of  uaiting  wounds. 

COXGLUTC- 
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CoNGLUTiNATOR,  Wn-glA'ti-ni- 
tfin  L  (520). 

That  whicik  huthe  power  of  uniting  wouodf. 

CoNGRATULANT,k6n-gr4tfli'A-14nt. 

a.  Rejoicing  in  participation. 

To  Congratulate,  k6n-gr4t{h'6- 
lite.  V,  a.  (461). 

To  comptitncnt  upon  any  happy  event. 

To  CoKGRATULATE,  kon-grJtfli'A- 
late,  V.  n. 

To  rejoice  in  participation. 

Congratulation,  k6n-gr4t(h-4- 
li'fhfin,  f. 

The  a^  of  profcffing  joy  for  the  happinefa 
or  fucccfs,  of  another ;  the  form  in  which 
joy  is  profcflicd. 

CoKGRATULATORY,  Idn-gritfli'i- 
la-tir-A.  a.  . 

Exprcfling  joy  for  the  good  of  another. 

To  CoNGREET;  k6n-gr4it'.  v.  n. 

To  Iklute  reciprocally. 

To  Congregate,  k&ng'gri-g&te. 

y.  a.  (408).  To  coUe£b,  to  aSemhle,  to  bring 
,  into  one  place. 

To  Congregate^  k6ng'gr4-g4te. 

V.  n.  To  aidcmble,  to  meet. 

Congregate,  kftng'grA-gitc.  a.  (91) 

Collc&ed,  com  pad. 
C0NGRJEGATI0N,k4ng-gri-gi'fllftn» 
r.  (4*^S).    'A  Colleton,  a  mtfa  of  various 
matters  brought  together ;    an  liSembly  met 
to  worfliip  God  in  pablick. 

Congregational,  kdng-gri-gl^'- 
fhdn-ndl.  a. 

Publickt  peruining  to.t  congregation. 

Congress,  k6ng'gris.  f.  (408). 

a  meeting,  a  (hock,  a  confliA ;  an  appointed 
meeting  for  feulcment  of  affairs  between 
different  nationi. 

CoNOREssiVE,  k6n-gris'8iv.  a. 

Meeting,  encountering. 

Congruence,  kSng'grA-infe.  f. 

(408).  Agreement,  fuitablencfs  of  one  thing 
to  another. 

Congruent,  king'gri-cnt.  a. 

Agreeing,  correfpMideni. 

CoNGRUiTY,  kdn-grA'i-ti.  f.  (408). 
Suitablenefs,  agreeableneft ;  fitnefi  ;  conBf* 
tency. 

Congrument,  k6ng'gri-m4nt.  f, 

fitnefsy  adaptation. 

Congruous,  k6ng'gri-is.  a. 

Agreeable  to,  conMcnt  with  ;  fuitable  to. 

Congruously,  kdng'gri-fis-14.  ad. 

Suitably,  pertinently. 

CpNiCAL,  kdn'4-kil. 
Conick,  k6n'ik, 

Having  the  form  of  a  cone. 
f;:^'  The  0  in  the  firil  fyllable  of  this  word  it 
pronounced  Ihort,  though  it  is  long  in  its 
primitive  coHt^  if  we -may  be  allowed  to  call 
cone  its  primitive,  and  not  the  Latin  Coniti 
and  Greek  Kafi^;  in  both  which  the  o  is 
long  :  but  Conicvs,  or  Kowi««<,  whence  the 
learned  oblige  us  to  derive  onr  Conic,  or  Co* 
tticalt  have  the  o  as  (hort  as  in  the  £ngH{h 
words,  and  ferve  to  corroborate  the  opinion 
of  Bi/hop  Hare  with  refped  to  the  flioften- 
ing  power  of  the  Latin  astipenultimite  ac- 
cent (537). 

CoNiCALLY,  k6n'4-kil-i.  ad. 

In  form  of  a  cone. 

CoNiCALNESs,  Vtn' i-kil-iiis.  r« 
Iht  fUtc  or  ^uaUty  of  bciof  conical. 


} 


a. 


fl^  (546).  —File,  fllr,  fill,  fit ;— ml,  mit ;— pine,  ptn ;  — 

Conick  Sections^   kdh'lk  ^ 

sik'fliflnz.  }  f. 

CoNiCKs,  kdn'iks.  J 

That  part  of  geometry  which  condders  the 
cone,  and  the  curves  arifrngfrom  its  fedions. 

To  CoNjECT,  c&n-jJkt'.  V.  n. 

To  guefs,  to  conjcdurc.     Not  ufed. 

CoNj ECTOR,  k&n-j4k'tfir.  f. 

A  gueifer,  a  conjedurer. 

CoNjECTURABLE,  fc4ii-j4k'tlhi-r4- 
bl.  a.  (461). 

Poflible  to  be  guefled. 

Conjectural,  kin-jik'tfliAHrll.  a. 

Depending  on  conjefture. 

CoNjECTURALiTY,    kdn-ilk-tihi&- 
riVUL  r. 

That  which  depends  upon  guefs. 

CoNjECTURALLY,    k6n-jlk'tflii- 
ril-l.  ad. 

By  guefs,  by  conjedure. 

Conjecture,  kdn-jek'tlhirc.  f. 


(46i)-  Gueii,  imperfe6t  knowledge. 

To  Conjecture,  k6n-jlk'tlhire» 

V.  a.  To  guefs,  to  judge  by  guefs. 

Conjecturbr,  k6n-jek'tfliir-ftr.  f. 

A  guefler. 

Coniferous,  kA-nfri-rfls.  a. 

Such  trees  are  coniferous  as  bear  a  fruit,  of  a 
woody  fubftatkce,  and  a  figure  approaching 
to  that  of  a  cone.     Of  this  kind  are  fir,  pine. 

To  Conjoin,  kdn-jd!n'.  v.  a. 

To  unite,  to  confolidare  into-  one ;  to  ttoite 
in  marriage;  to  aflbciate,  taeonne^. 

To  Conjoin,  k6n-jAin'.  v.  n. 

To  league,  to  unite. 

Conjoint,  kdn-jA!nt'.  a. 

United,  conne6lcd. 

Conjointly,  kdn-jAint'l4.  ad. 

In  union,  together. 

Conjugal,  k6n'jA-gil.  a. 

Matrimonial,  belonging  to  marriage. 

Conjugally,  k6n'jA-g41-4.  ad. 

Matrimonially,  connubially. 

To  Conjugate,  k6n'jA.gitc.  v.  a. 

(91).  To  join,  to  join  in  marriage,  to  unite  ; 
to  infle£l  verbs. 

Conjugation,  kin-ji-jgi'flidn.  f. 

The  ad  of  uniting  or  compihng  things  toge- 
ther ;  the  form  of  infleding  verbs ;  union, 
aifemblage. 

Conjunct,  k&n-jdnkt'.  a. 

Conjoined,  concurrent,  united. 

Conjunction,  k6n-jank'(hfln,  f. 

Union,  aflbciation,  league ;- th*  congrefs  of 
two  planets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the  zo- 
diack  ;  one  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  whofe  ufe 
is  to  join  words  or  fentences  together. 

Conjunctive,  kdn-jAnk'tiv.  a. 

Clofely  united ;  in  grammar,  the  mood  of  a 
verb. 

Conjunctively,  k6n-jfink't!v4A. 

ad.  In  union. 

Conjunctiveness,  kfin-jfink'tiv- 
nis.  r. 

The  quality  of  joming  or  uniting.     '  ^ 

Conjunctly,  k6n-jdnkt'll.  ad'. 

Jointly,  together. 

Conjuncture,  kin-jAnk'tthirc.  f. 

Combination  of  many  circuraftances ;  occa* 
fion,  critical  time. 

Conjuration,  kdn-jA-ri'fhfln.  f. 

The  form  or  a6^  of  fummoning  another  in 
fome  facred  name ;  An  incantation,  an  en- 
chantment i  a  plot,  a  coofpiracy. 


To  Conjure,  k&Oriirt'.  v.  a; 

Tq  fummon  in  a  (acred  name ;  to  con^re. 

To  Conjure,  kdn'jAr.  v.  n.  (4^$)*- 

To  praAiCc  charma  pr  enchantmenu. 

Conjurer,  kin'jfir-fir.  f. 

An  impoftor  who  pretends  to  fecret  arti»  ^ 
cunning  man  ;  a  man  of  (hrewd  conjiftare. 

CoNjUREMBNT,  k6n-jure'mlDt.  f. 

Serious  injunfUon. 

CoNNASCENCE,  4c6n-n^'s2Qlc.  L 

Common- birth,  community  of  birth. 

Connate,  kdn-nate'.  a,  (91J. 

Bora  with  another. 

Connatural,  kdn-nitfli'A-dU.  a. 

(461).   Suiuble  to  nature  ;  conaedcd  bynk* 
ture  ;  participation  of  the  fame  nature- 
C0NNATURALXTY,kda-n&tib-l3L-lll'- 

i-tA.f. 

Participation  of  the  fame  nature. 

C0NNATURALLY,k6Q-nit{b'&rril-i*^ 
ad.  By  the  ad  of  nature,  oricinally. 

CoNNATURALNEss,,  kao^natib'&- 

Participation  of  the  iam«  sadire^  natwat 
union. 

To  CoNNBCT,  k&n-n^t'.  v.  a. 

To  join,  to  link ;  to  unite,  as  a  cesaeat ;  to 


Join-  in  a  juft  feries  of  thought,  as  the  author 
conneds  his  reafons  welL 

To  Connect,  k&n-n^t'.  v.  n. 

To  cohere,  to   have  jufl^  relation  to  things^ 
precedent  and  fubfequent. 

Connecti  VELY,  k6n-n^k'tlv-li.adr. 

In  conjun^on,  in  union. 

To  Connex,  kdn-nlks'.  v.  a. 

To  join  or  link  toeether. 

Connexion,  kon-n^'lhfln.  f. 

Union,  jundion  ;  juft  relation  to  fomcthiog, 
precedent  or  fubfequent. 

Connexive,  k&n-neks'iv.  a. 

Having^ the  force  of  connexion. 

Connivance,  k6n-nl'vinlc.  f. 

Voluntary  blindnefs,  pretended  ignorance, 
forbearance. 

To  Connive,  kfin-nlvc'.  v.  n. 

To   wink ;   to  pretend   blindne(s.  or  igno- 
rance. 

Connoisseur,  kA-nls-siie'.  f. 

A  judge,  a  critick. 
83*  This  word  is  perfcftly  French,  an<r, 
though  in  very  genet  al  ufe,  is  not  natura« 
Hzed.  The  pronunciation  of  it  given  here 
is  but  a  very  ayrkward  one,  bttt,iperhaps,  as 
good  a  one  as  we  hav.c  letters  in  our  language 
to  exprefs  it ;  for  the  French  eu  is  not  to  be 
found  among  any  of  our  Bnglifli  vowel  or 
diphthongal  founds. 

To  Connotate,  kdn'oi-t^te.  v^z*^ 

To  defignate  (bmething  befides  itfejf. 

Connotation,  k6n-n6-ti'fli6n.  f.' 

Implication  of  fomething  befides  itfelf. 

To  Connote,  kftn-nAte'.  v.  a. 

To  imply,  to  betokcq,  to  include. 

Connubial,  k6n-niVb4-iL  a* 

Matrimonial,  nuptial,  conjugal. 

Conoid,  ki'noid.  f. 

A  figure  partaking  of  a  cone. 

CoNOiDiCAL,  kd-nAi'di-kil.  i. 

Approaching  to  a  conick  form. 

To  CoNCiyASSATE,  kdn-kwas'sitc. 

v.  a.  To  /hake,  to  agiute. 

CoNQUAssATiON,  kdng-kwis-si'* 
(hfln.  f.  (408J. 
Agitatio&i  conctt&oa. 

To 
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—  ni,  mivti  nAr,  n6t  —  tibc,  tflb,  bill ;  —  Ail ;  —  pAdnd';  —  thin,  this. 


To  CoKQsriRy  k&nk'Ar,  or  k&n'- 
kwflr.  V.  a.  (415). 
To  gain  by  coaqoeft,  to  win ;  to  ovcrcomcy 
tofsbdue;  to  furmouoU 

To  CoNoyER,  k6nk'dr.  v.  iw   • 

To  get  the  ?i£h>ry,  to  overcome. 

CoNoyEKABLEy  k&ik'Ar-S-bl.  a^ 

PoiEble  to  be  overcome. 

CONOgsROR-y  k&nk'&r-Ar.  f. 

A  mao  that  hai  obuined  a  vidory,  t  vi^r ; 
one  that  fobduet  and  ruint  coaotriea. 

CoNQutsT,kS^ng'kw4ft.f.  (408)  (415) 

The  9&  of  conqueriBg,  iubjc^ioo ;  acquiTv- 
tioQ  by  viAory,  thing  guocd  •  vidory,  fuc- 
ccfc  10  arma. 
CONSANOUIMEOUSyk&n-siAg-gwfa'- 

ni-ds.  a. 

Near  of  kin,  related  by  birth,  not  affined. 

Consanguinity,  kdn-sing-gwin'- 

Relation  by  blood. 

CoNSARCiNATiON,  k&Q-sir-st-na'- 
Ihfln.  f. 

The  ad  of  patching  together. 

Conscience,  kon'm^nfe..  A 

The  knowledge  or  faculty  by  which  we 
judge  of  the  goodnefa  or  wickedneft  of 
onrlelves ;  juftice,  the  eftimate  of  confci- 
CBce  {  real  fentiinent,  private  thoughts  ;. 
feniple,  difficulty.. 

Conscientious,  k6n-lhe-en'lhOs. 

a.  Scrupttlooi,  exadly  juft. 

Conscientiously^  kAn-flie»en - 
ft5s>l£.  ad. 

According  to  the  diredion  of  confciencew 

Conscientiousness^  kAn-lhi-cn'- 
(hAs-nis,  f- 

Exadnefs  of  juftice. 

CoNscroNABLE,  kon'lhiiiv-a-bl.  z. 

Reafonabic, juft^  ^  ,    ^.      . 

CoNSCiONABLENBSS„   konlhtin-a^ 
bUnls.  f. 

Equity,  reafonablenefi. 

CoNsciONABLY,k6n'fliuii-ab-le.aa. 

Reafonably,  juftly. 

Conscious,  kon'flifls.  a« 

Endowed  with  the  power  of  knowing  one*» 
own  thoughts  and  adions.;  knowing  from 
memory  i  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  aay 
thing. 

Consciously,  kon'ftifls-lc.  adv 

With  knowledge  of  one's  own  adions# 

Consciousness,  k6n'ftifis-nds.  f* 

The  perception  oL  what  paifes-  in  a  man's 
own  mind  •>  internal  fenfe  of  guilt,  or  inno- 
cence. 

Conscript,  kon'ftnpt.  a. 

Regiftcred,  enrolh-d  j  a  t^rm  ufed  in  fpeak^ 
ing  of  the  Romaaicoators,  who  were  called 
Patres  confcripti.  n-xti%x 

Conscription,  kon-ikrip'lhdn.  u 

An  enrolling.  ' 

To  Consecrate,  k&h's4-kr4te, 

Vi  a.  To  make  (acred,  to  appropriate  to  fa- 
cred'  ufct ;  to  dedicate  inviolably  to  fome 
particular  purpofe ;  to  canonise. 

Consecrate,  kAn'si^-krite.  a.  (91). 

Coofecraud,  facred. 

Consecrater,  kAn'st-krirtftr.  u 

•    One  that  performs  the  ritca.  by  which  any 
thing  i*  devoted  to  facred  purpofci. 

Consecration,  kAarsi-krJ'ftifih.f. 

A  rhc  of  dedicating  to  the  fervicc  of  God  ; 
the  ad  of  declaring  one  holy. 

Consbctary,  kAn's^-ti-ri;.  a». 


Confequent,  confequential. 

CoNSECTARY,  k5n'sSk-t3-r4.  f. 

Dedudion  from  prcmifcs,  corollary. 

Consecution,  kAnrsi-kA'flifliu  f. 

Train  of  confequeacea,  chain  of  dcdudions ; 
fhcccifion  ;  >o  ailronomy,  the  month  of  con* 
fecution,  is  the  fpace  between  one  conjunc- 
tion of  the  moon  with  the  ^n  unto  another. 

Consecutive,- kAn-sck'kA-tiv.  a. 

Following  in  train}  confequential,  regularly 
fucceedtng. 

ToCoNSBMiNATE,  kAn-s&n't-nitc. 

'  V.  a.  To  fow  diifcrent  feeds  tocether. 

CoNSENSiON,^k(^*sin'{h&n.  L 

Agreement,  atxord. 

Consent,  kAn-scnt'.  f^ 

The  ad  of  yielding  or  confenting ;  concord, 
agreement  ;  coherence  with,  corKfpond- 
ence.;  tendcifcy  to  one  point ;  the  perception 
one  part  has  ot  another,  by  means  of  fome 
fibres  and  nerves  common  to  them  both.- 

To  Consent,  kAn-s4nt',  v.  iw 

To  agree  to ;  laco-operate  with. 

Consentaneous,  k6n-sin»ti'n4-fis 

a.  Agreeable  to,  confiitent  with. 

Consentaneoi^sly,.  kAa-s&i-ti'- 
n^-As-li.  ad.    * 

Agreeably,  confidently,  fuiubly. 

Consrntaneousness,,  kAn-sen-ti'- 

Agreement,  confiftence. 

Consentient,  kAn-sln'fliA-ent.  a^ 

Agreeing,  united  in  opinion. 

Consequence,  koft'sA-kwcnfe.  f* 

That  which  follows  from  any  caufe  or  prin- 
ciple ;  dedudion,  conclulion ;  concatena- 
tion of  caufea  and  eSeds  \  importance,  mo- 
ment. 

Conseqj;ent,  kAn'sA-kwcnt-a- 

following  by  rational  dedudion ;  following 
as  the  efted  of  a  cauie. 

Consequent,  kAn'si-kwcnt.  f. 

Conicquence,  that  which  follows  from  pre- 
vious propoiitions ;  effed,  that  which  fol- 
lows an  adiag  caufe. 

Consequential,..  kAn-sA-kwin'- 
lUl.  a. 

Produced  by  the  neceflary  concatenation  of 
efFe6ls  to  caufcs  ;  conduhve. 
CONSEQy  ENTJALLY^  kAh-sirkwin'- 

ftiiU.  ad.. 

With  jult  dedudion  of  confequences ;   by 
confequencc,  eventually;  in  a  regular  ferics. 
CONSEQUENTIALNESS,.       koo^si- 

kwen'lh41-nis,  f. 

Regular  confecution  oi  difcourfe. 

Consequently,  kAn's4-kwcnt-lA- 

ad.  By  confcqucnce,  ncce^Tarily;  in  confe- 
quencc, purfuantly. 

Conseqj;entness,  kAiv'si-kwint- 

Regular  conoedion. 

CoNSERVABLE,  kAii-slr'vS-bl.  ar 

Capable  of  being  kept. 

Conservancy,  kAn-sSr'vin-sA.  f. 

Courts  held  by  tne  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
for  the  prcfcrvation  of  the  filhery. 

Conservation,  k6n-s4r-va'lhAn,  f» 

The  ad  of  prcfcrving,  continuance,  protec- 
tion ;  prefervatiou  from  corruption. 

Conservative,  kon-sSr'vi-tlv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of'  oppoling  diminution 
or  injury.  ^        \     \ 

Conservator,  kAn-scr-va'idr,  f. 

(4^8).    Picicrvcr. 


CoNSERVATORYy^kAn-sir'v4-tfir-ft 

f.  A  place  where  any  thing  it  kept. 

Conservatory,  kAn-ser'vi-t4r-4, 

a.  Having  a  prefervative  quality. 

To  Conserve,  kAn-serv'.  v.  a.    * 

To  mrcfervc  without  lofa  or  detriment ;  t9 
candy  or  pickle  fruit. 

Conserve,  kAn'sSrv.  f.  (4ca\ 

a  fweetmeat  made  of  the  juices  of  fruit 
boiled  with  fugar. 

CoNSERVBR,  kAn-sir'v&r.  f. 

a  layer  up,  a  repofitor;  a  preparer  of  coft- 

fcrves. 

Concession,  kAn-silh'Mn.  f, 

A^fitting,  together. 

CoNSEssoR,  kAn-sis'sAr.  f.  (418J. 

One  that  fits  with  others. 

To  Consider,  kAn-sld'Ar.  v.  a. 

(418).  To  think  upon  with  care,  to  ponder  3.. 
to  have  regard  to ;  to  requite,  to  reward  oaC 
for  his  trouble. 

To  Consider,  kAn-sld'fln  v.  n. 

To  thiak  maturely ;  to  deliberate,  to  work 
in  the  mind. 

Considerable,  kAn-sld'Ar-^J-bl.  a. 

Worthy  of  confideratioa  ;  refpedable ;  im- 

Sortant,  valuable ;  more  than  a  little,  a  mid* 
le  fenfe  between  little  and  great. 

Considerablemess,  kAn*sid'Ar*i« 
bl-nSs.  f. 

Importance,  value,  a  claim  to  notice. 

Considerably,  kAn-sid'Ar-lb-lA. 

ad.  In  a  degree  dcferving  notice;  impor* 
tantly. 

Considerance,  kAn-sid'Ar-infe.  f. 

Coniideration,  refledion. 

CONSIDERATE)  kAn-sid'^r4te.  a. 

(91).  Serious,  prudent;  having  refped  to, 
regardful ;  moocrate. 

Considerately,  kAn-sid'ir-ite'14. 

ad.  Calmly,  coolly. 

CoNsiDERATENESS,  kAii-sid'dr-ite- 
nis.  f. 

Prudence. 

Consideration,  kAo-sid-Ar-i'fliAn 

f.  The  ad  of  confidcring,  regard,  notice ; 
mature  thought;  meditation;  imporunce, 
claim  to  notice  ;  equivalent,  cotnpenfation ; 
motive  of  adion,  iuflaence ;'  reafon,  ground 
of  concluding;  in  law,  Coofideration  is  the 
material  caufe  of  a  contrad,  without  which 
no  contrsid  bindeth. 

CoNsiDERER,  kAn-sid'Af-Ar.  f. 

A  man  of  rciledion. 

To  Consign,  kAn-sine'.  v.  a. 

To  give  to  another  any  thing;  to  appro- 
priate ;  to  make  over ;  to  transfer ;  to  com- 
mit, to  entruft. 

To  Consign,  kAii-slne'.  v;  n. 

To  yield,  to  (ign,  to  confent  to.     Obfc^e. 

Consignation,  kAn-sig-ni'lhAn.  f^ 

The  ad  of  configning. 

Consignment,  kAn-sine'mint.  f. 

The  ad  of  configning.;  the  writing  by  which 
any  thing  is  comigned. 

Co^siMiLAR,  kAn-sim'i-lir.  a. 

Having  one  common  refemblance. 

To«CoNS!ST,  kAn-sift'.  V.  n. 

To  continue  fixed,  without  diflipation ;  ta 
be  coniprifed,  to  be  contained  m ;  to  bt 
compofcd  of ;  to  agree. 

Consistence,  kAn-s!s'tinfe.     "1   ^ 
Consistency,  kAn-sis'tin-s4.  j 

State  with  refped  to  material  exiftencet 
degret  of  dcniencfs  or  rarity;    fubiiance, 

fora»i 
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iffrerMeol  with  iikXfy  Ar  wkb  snf 
other  thuig. 

Not  coatrstii^Aocy,  not  of>pefcd  ;  firM,  sot 
fluid. 

CoNSiSTEi^TLT,  kinsU'tcnt-li.  ad. 

Without  contradidion,  agreeably. 

CoK^rsTORJAL,  k6n-sis-toA'rA-4L  z* 

9jciuing  to  ttie  ecclefuftical  c^urt. 

Consistory,  k6a'sis-iflr-i.  f. 

The  place  of  juilicc  ia  the  ccciefufiioal 
court;  the  aflembly  of  cardinaU;  any  £a- 
lemn  alTcijibly. 

CoNsociATE,  kin-sd'{k4-4tc.  C 

An  accomplice,  a  confederate,  a  partner. 

ToCoNsociATE,  kin-s&'ihi-ite. 

V.  a.  To  uDtte,  to  join. 

To  CoHsociATE,  k&n-si'nii-ke. 

V.  ji.  To  coalefce,  to  unite* 

Consociation,  k6n-s4-(h4-i'fhdn,. 

f.  Alliance.;  union,  iotiraacy,  compaAion- 
fliip. — See  Pro/tuncifition. 

CoNSOLABLE,  k6n-sA'li-W.  a. 

That  Mfhich  admits  comfort. 

To  CoNsbLAT^,  kfin'^-litc.  v.  a. 

fgi]    To  comfort,  to  confole.     Little  ufed. 

Consolation,  kfin-s^A-li'ihSo.  f. 

Comfort,  alleviation  of  mifcry. 

CoNsoLATOiv,  k6n'§A-li-tfli:X(5ai} 

A  coffifbrtcr. 

CoNSQLATQRY,  k6n-s6rii-tir-4,  f, 

A  fpeeq)!  .pr  ,writi;ig  conftaioing  topicks  of 
,comfor(. 
d^r  l.J^c. given  the  0.in  the  fecond  fylhble 
.of  th^  word  th«  ihoct  foiiiid>  as  heard  in 
JoM ;  Mf  it  feemt  wiorc  agreoble  to  the  ana- 
Jogy^f'wordiin  thif  termioaiion  than  the 
long  0  jMrhich  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given :  for 
<by  infpcding  the  Rhyming  Di&ionary  we 
ih^ll  f«c  that  tytrj  vowel,  but  *  in  the  prc- 
arttcpoiultimate  iyllable  in  thefe  words,  is 
ihort.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  W.  Johnfon  give 
this  0  the  fame  found  as  1  have  done. 

Consolatory,  kdn-s61'li-t4r-A.  a. 

Tending  to  give  comfort. 

To  Console,  kin-sAlc'.  v.  a. 

.     To  comfort,  to  cheer. 

Console,  kAn'silc.  f.  (4Q2)- 

In  architc£lure,  a  part  or  mcmDer  projeAing 
In  manner  of  a  bracket. 

Consoler,  k6n-sA'lftr.  f. 

Qne  that  gives  comfort. 

Consolidant,  k6fl-s61'i-dJnt-  a. 

That   which    has    the    quality    of    uniting 
,  wounds. 

To  Consolidate.,  k6n-s61'i-dite. 

«  V.  a.  T«  form  into  a  compaA  and  folid 
body ;  to  harden ;  to  combii^e  two  patli- 
amentary  bills,  oc  two  benefices  into  one. 

To  Consolidate,  k6n-sdl'4-date. 

V.  n.  To  grow  firm,  hard,  or  folid. 

Consolidation,    kdn-sftl-i-di'^- 
ihin.f. 

The  af^  of  uniting  into  a  folid  nnifi ;  ^he  an- 
'    nexing  of  one  bill  in  parliament  to  aoothci  ; 
the  combining  two  benefices  in  one. 

Consonance,  k6n'sA-n4n(e.      1    ^ 
CoNSONANCY,  k6n'&A-n4n-s4.  / 

Accord  of  found  ;  confiilency,  congrodncc ; 
agreement  J  concord. 

Consonant,  kdn'sA-nlnt.  a. 

Agreeable,  according,  confident. 

Consonant,  k&n'sA-nSnt.  f. 

A  Icjter  which  cannot  be  fovnded  by  itfelf. 

Consonantly,  k6n'ii-ja4m4i.  ad 

Cttilifteatl^i  agreeably. 


CoNSONANTNliSSy  k&n'sA-nlnt-nis. 

f.  Agreeablencfs,  cociiReney. 

CoNsoNous,  k&n'sS-oAs.  a* 

Agreeing  in  found,  fymphonious. 

CoNsopiATiON,  kdn-s6-p&-li''ib&A. 

f.  The  a^  of  laying  to  deep. 

Consort,  kin'^rt.  f.  (49a), 

Companion,  partner ;  a  number  of  inftru- 
mcnts  playing  together,  more  properly  writ- 
ten Concert ;  concurrence,  uuMMi. 

To  CowsoRT,  k6«i-s6rt'.  v.  n. 

To  aflbciat*  with. 

To  Consort,  kftn-sAit^.  f.  a. 

To  join,  to  mii,  to  marry.  He  with  his 
coniorced  Eve.     To  accompany. 

Consortable,  k6a-sor'ti-bl.  a 

To  be  compared  %f  ith,  fuitable. 

CoNSORTiON,  kon-sdr'ib&iu  £ 

Fartnerlhip,  fociety. 

CONSPXCXABLE,  k6n-fpik'td4rf.  a. 

£afy  to  be  feen. 

CoNspECTUiTY,k6n-fp4k.tA'4-ti.f. 

Senfe  of  feeing.     Not  ufed. 

CoNSPERsiON,  kdn-fp2r'{hftn.  f. 

A  fprinkhag  about. 

CoNSPicuiTY,  fc&n-fpi-kA'A-ti.  f. 

firightnefl,  obvioufnefs  to  the  fight. 

Conspicuous,  k6n-fptk'A-ds.  a. 

Obvious  to  the  fight,  feen  at  diftancc  ;  emi- 
nent, diftinguifheo. 

Conspicuously,  k&n-fptk'A-As-lA. 

ad.  Obvioufly.  to  the  view ;  eminently^  re- 
markably.- 

CoNspicuousNESSy  k&n-(pIk^A-ds- 
tiAs.  C 

Expofure  to^he  view.;  eminence,  celebrity. 

Conspiracy,  k6n.fp1r'i-sA.  f.  (109J 

A  plot,  a  concerted  trc^Tdn ;  an  agreement 
of  men  to  do  anything,  in  an  evil  (enfe; 
tendency  of  manv  caufn  to  one  event. 

Conspirant,  k6n-fpl'rdnt.  a. 

Engaged  in  a  confpiracy,  plotting. 

Conspiration,  k6n-ipA-ra^ihfin.  f. 

Aploc. 

Conspirator,  fcftn-fpir'4-tir.  f. 

(110).  A  man  engaged  in  a  plot,  a  plotter. 

To  Conspire,  k6n-fplre'.  v.  n. 

To  concert  a  crime,  to  plot ;  to  agree  toge- 
ther, as  all  things  conlpite  to  make  him 
happy. 

Conspirer,  kdn-lpl'rir.  f. 

A  confpirator,  a  plotter. 

Constable,  kfln'fti-W.  f,  (ib$). 

A  peace  officer,  formerly  one  of  the  officers 
of  ^he  ftatc. 

CoNSTABLESHip^  kdn'(U-bI-ihip.  f. 

The  office  of  a  conOable. 

Constancy,  k6n'ftJn-^4.  C 

Unalterable  continaance  ;  confillency,  unva- 
ried date  ;  rcfolution,  ileadinefs;  iaftin^  af- 
fedion. 

Co^isTANT,  kdn'ftint.  a. 

J'irm,  not  fluid ;  unvaried,  unchanged ;  firmi 
rcfolute,  free  from  change  of  affection  ;  cer- 
tain, not  various. 

CoNSTANQTLY,  k&n'ftdnt-lA.  ad. 

Unv^rtably,  perpetually,  certainly,  (leadily. 

To  Cqnsjeljlate,  kin-del 'lite 

v.  n.  Xo  iKine  with  one  general  light. 

To  Constellate,  kon-ft^l'litc 

V.  a.  Tq  unite  iever^  (hining  bodies  in  One 
fpltndour. 

Constellation,  kin-fttUi'/hfln. 

f.  A  clufter  of  fixed  ftars ;  an  aftembUge  of 
fplendours,  orezcclkncici. 


Consternation,  k&n-ft8r.ni'(h4iL 

f.  Alioaiffimcnt,  amazement,  ter; our,  dread. 

ToConstifate,  Iv6ii'ftfc-p3itc. v.a. 

To  croud  together  into  a  narrow  room ;  to 
thicken,  to  condeole ;  to  Hop  by  filling  up 
the  paflages ;  to  make  coftive. 

Constipation,  kin-fti-pi'Mn.  f. 

The  aft  of  croudinc  any  thing  into  le(s 
room  ;  doppage,  obftruftion  by  plenitode. 

Constituent,  kAn-ltltlh'fi-int.  a. 

(461 ).  Elemental,  elTeatt^,  that  of  which  any 
thing  confilla. 

Constituent,  k6n-ftit(h'A-iiit.  f. 

The  perfon  or  thing  which  conftitutes  or  fet- 
tles any  thing ;  that  which  ii  neceflary  to 
the  fubfiftence  of  any  ^isg ;  he  that  depotfil 
another. 

To  CoNsnriTUTE,  kAn'ftA-tAte*  v. a* 

To  produce,  to  appoMit ;  to  crcdi  to  cft^ 
bkCh ;  to  depute. 

CoNSTiTUTER,  k6a'ftA-tA-tftr.  f. 

He  that  conftitutes  or  appoints. 

Constitution,  k6n-ft4-tA'flifin.  t 

The'aft  of  conftituting,  enafting,  eiUbli(h* 
ing;  iiate'of  being,  natural  qualities;  cor- 
poreal frame  i  temper  of  body,  with  refpeft 
to  health;  temper  o(  mind  4  eftabltftied 
^rm  of  government,  fyftcm  of  Ivtn  and 
cuftoms ;  particular  law»  eiUbhflimont,  in- 
ftitatioa. 

Constitutional,  kdn-ftA-tA'^^" 
11.  a. 

fired  in  the  conftitution,  radical ;  conififkat 
with  the  conftitutionY  legal. 

Constitutive,  k6n'fl:A.tA-t!v.  a« 

-elemental,  eflential,  produ^i?e;  havts^the 
power  to  enador  elUblilh. 

To  Constrain,  k^n-ftr&ne^  v.  a. 

To  compel,  to  force,  to  forae  adion;  to 
hinder  by  Sorce ;  to  neceflltate ;  -to  confiaci 
to  prefs. 

CoNSTRAiNABLB,  kdn-ftr&'nl-bl.  a. 

Liable  to  cooftraint. 

C0N3TRAINER,  k&n-ftrii'nAr.  L 

He  that  conftrains. 

Constraint,  kdn-ftrint'.  f. 

Compulfion,  violence,  confinement. 

To  Constrict,  kdn-ftrlkt'.  v.  a. 

To  hind,  to  ccamp ;  to  contra^,  to  caufe  to 
(brink. 

Constriction,  kftn-ftrlk'fliAn.  C 

Contraction,  compreffion. 

Constrictor,  kdn-ftr!k'tAr.  f. 

That  which  comprefles  or  contrads. 

To  Constringe,  k6n-ftrlnjc',  v.  a. 

To  comprefs,  to  contrad,  to  bin<L 

CoNSTRJKGENT«  k6n-ftria'jint.  a. 
Having    the   4{uaUty  of  binding  or  con* 
preffing. 

To  Co>iSTRUCT,  kin-ftrdkt'-  v.  a. 

To  build,  to  form. 

Construction,  k&n-ftrAk'ibAn.  C 

The  ad  of  building ;  the  form  of  butldtng, 
jflradure  ;  the  putting  of  words  together  in 
fnch  a  manner  as  to  convey  a  complete  feafe; 
the  ad  of  interpreting,  explanation;  the 
^enfe,  the  meaning ;  the  manner  flif  defcrib- 
•ing  a  figure  in  geometry. 

CoNSTRUCTURE,kdii-ftrAk'tibAFe«f. 

(461).  Pile,  edifice,  fabrick. 

To  CoNSTRUJty  k&fi'ftrdji  or  kAn'« 
ftflr.  v^  a.  *' 

To  interpret,  toevplaiA, 
63*  It  is  a  fcandal  to  fem^flariet  of  learaia| 
that  the  latter  pronnnciatioil  nf  this  #ord 
(hould  prevail  there.    Thofe  who  00^  \9 
be  the  gaardiini^f  j^roprietfare  ofMhtbt 

penerteri 


CON 


CON 


CON 


—  nA,  m&ve,  nAr,  nfit ;  — tAkc,  tib,  bfill ;  —  Ail ;  —  pAAnd  ;  —  thin,  this. 


yerwrtoti  •£  it.  ifcnce  Ar^ence  for  ^rri- 
.  ^#4/x,  VftfftHtit  for  Vrtf-^fitot^  and  Conftur  for 
C»nfiftti\  for  it  muftbc  carefully  noted,  that 
chit  laft  word  is  under  a  diHerent.prcdica- 
ncot  from  ihofc  which  end  with  r  and  mute 
9 :  here  the  vowel «  muft  have  iti  leng  found, 
as  in  the  word  true ;  this  letter  cannot  be 
funk  or  tranfpofed  like  e  in  Centre^  Scep^ 
tr:,  Ac. 

To  CoNSTUPRATB,  kAn'ftA-prJitc. 

^.  a.  To  violate,  to  debauch,  rodenle. 

CoNSTUPRATiON,  k6n-ftii-pri'(hftn. 

r.  Vtokiion,  defilement. 

CoNSUBSTANTiAL,  kftn-sib-fttn'- 
ihll.  a. 

Ha\  ing  the  fame  eflence  or  fubfiftence ;  be- 
ing of  the  fame  kind  or  nature. 
CONSUBSTANTIALITY,     kAn-sfib- 

ftSn.ftii41'4.t4.  f. 

£xiftence  of  more  than  one -in  the  fnne  fub- 
ftance. 

To  C0N8UBST4NTIATE,  k&n-s&b- 
Ittn'flii-ati.  V.  a- 

To  unite  in  one  common  fubftince  or  nature. 

ConsubstantiaVion,    k&n-sdb- 
ftin-lhi-i'fliftn.  f. 
The  union  o£  the  body  of  our  blelTed  Sa- 
viovr  with  the  facramental  clement,  accord- 
ing to  the  Lutherans. 

Consul,  k6n'sftl.  f. 

The  chief  magiftratc  in  the  Roman  repub- 
lick ;  an  officer  commillloned  in  foreign 
parts  to  judge  between  the  merchants  of  his 
nation. 

Consular,  k&n'fliA-llr.  a.  (452). 

Relating  to  the  conful. 

Consulate,  k&n'fliA-lite.  f.  (91). 

The  office  of  conful. 

Consulship,  kAn'sAl-ftiip.  f. 

The  office  of  conful.    - 

To  Consult,  kon-sfilt',  v.  n* 

To  takecounfel  together. 

To  Consult,  k&n-sAlt'.  v.  a. 

To  a&  advice  of,  as  he  confuUcd  his  friends ; 
to  regard,  to  aft  with  view  or  rcfpc6l  to ; 
to  fearch  into,  to  examine,  as  to  confult  an 
•otbor. 

Consult,  kAn'sAlt,  or  kAn-sAlt'.  f. 

The  %6l  of  confuhing ;  the  effcft  of  confult- 
sng,  determination ;  a  council,  a  number  of 
pcrfoos  alTembled  in  deliberation. 
•3'  I  am  much  miftaken  if  this  word  does  not 
incline  to  the  general  analogy  of  accent  in 
diffyllable  nouns  and  verbs,  like  mfiilt.  PoeU 
^^vc  ofcd  It  both  ways ;  but  the  accent  on 
the  ftril  fyllable  feems  the  moft  uCual,  as 
wcU  as  the  moR  legitimate  pronunciation. 

Consultation,  kin-sAl-ta'ihAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  Confolting^  fecret'dehberation ;-  a 
«umbei  of  perfonsxronfulted  together. 

.  CoNSULTER,  kAn-sfil'tdr.  f. 

One  that  confults  or  a(ks  counfel. 

Consumable,  kAn-sA'mi-bl.  a. 

Siifceptible  of  deftrudion. 

To  Consume,  kAn-sAme'.  v.  a. 

To  wafte,  to  fpend,  to  deftroy. 
(3  The  rcafon  whv  the  s  in  this  word  it 
pure,  and  in  C^njmtar  h  takes  the  afpiration,' 
ia[  that  in  one  the  accent  is  on  the  fyllable 
beginmug  with  thtt  letter ;  ^nd  in  the  other,' 
«•  the  preceding  fyllable  (440) 

To  Consume,  kAn-sAme'.  v.  n. 

To  wafte  away,  ioi>e  axhaoRcd, 

Consumer,  kAn-dft'mAr.  f* 

One  that  (peods,  ^aftes,  or  deftrdys'any 

TovoM^WHATBy  koQ^sArn'mite. 


j       V.  a.  (91).  Ta  complete,  to  per  ft  &. 

Consummate,  kAn-sAm'mate.  a. 

Complete,  perfcd. 

Consummation,    kAn-sSm-ma'- 
Mn.  f. 

Completion,  prrfc£!ion,  end;  the  end  of 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  things;  death,  end  of 
life. 

Consumption,  k&n-sAm'fhAn.  f. 

^412).  The  t€t  of  confnming,  walle;  the 
Mare  of  wailing  or  periffiing;  a  wafte  of 
mufcular  fle(h,>  attended  with  a  hectic  fever. 

Consumptive,  kon-sAm'tiv.  a. 

Delirudive,  warfting«  cxhaufting  ;  difeafed 
with  a  confumption. 

Consumptiveness,   k6n-sdm'tiv- 
nhs.  f. 

A»  tendency  to  acnnfumptton. 

Consutile,  k6n-sii'iil.  a.. 

Sewed  or  ftitched  together. 

To  Contabulate,  kin-tib'i-lSte. 

V.  a.  To  floor  with  boards. 

Contact,  kdn'tikt.  H 

Touch,  ctefe  union. 

CoNTACTiON,  k6n-tik'lhfin.  (7 

The  a£l  of  touching. 

Contagion,  kon-ta'j4-fln..f.  (542). 

The  emtffion  from  body  to  body  by  which 
difcafes  are  communicated  \  inledion,  pro- 
pagation of  mifchief ;  peiliience,  venomous 
emanations.  • 

Contagious,  k6n-ta'jA-As.  a.  (542) 

Infectious,  cau^t  by  approach* 

Contagiousness,  k6n-tli'ji-&s-n8s 

f.  The  quality  of  being  conUgious. 

To  Contain,  kfin-tine'.  v.  a. 

To  hold  as  a  veffel ;  to  comprife,  as  a  ^awit- 
ing;  to  redrain,  to  withhola. 

To  Contain,  k6a-tanc'.  v.  n. 

To  live  in  continence. 

Containable,  k6n-tlt'osUbl.  a. 

Poffible  to  be  conta  ned. 

To  Contaminate,  k6n-tlin'A-nitc 

V.  a.  To  defile,  to  corrupt  by  ba(r  mixture. 

Contaminate,  k&n-t4m'^n4te.  a. 

Polluted,  defiled. 

Contamination,  kt^n''tlm'&-n&^- 
(hdn.  f.* 

Pollution,  defilement. 

To  Contemn,  k5n-tim'.  v.  a.  (411) 

To  defpife,  to  fcorn,  to  tiegle8. 

Contemner,  kfin-tSm'nfir.  X.  (411) 

One  that  contemns,  a  defpilVr. 

To  Co^iTBMP1SR,  kon-tim'pdr.  V.  a. 

To  moderate. 

Contemperament,  kfin-tJm'pdr- 

The  degree  of  any  quality. 

To  Contemperate,  k6n-tim'pflr- 
itc.  V.  a.  ^ 

To  moderate,  to  temp^. 

Cont«mp£Ration,  k4i>^4m-p5r- 
'i^fhfin.  f. 

The  z6t  of  moderating  or  tempering ;  pro- 
portionate mixture,  proportion. 

To  Contemplate,  k&n-tlm'pl&te. 

V.'  a.  To  ftudy,  to  meditate. 
03*  There  is  a  very  prevailing  propenfity  to 
nronounco  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the 
firft  fyllable ;  a  propenfity  which  ought  to 
be  cheeked  by  every  lover  of  the  harmony 
of  language. ,  That  verv  fmgular  analogy  in 
our  tongue  of  placing  int  accent  on  the  iaft 
Callable  of'  the  verb,  and  the  firll  of  the 
noun,  (49t]  kemr  to  have  tftkcA  pkcetibicfly 


for  the  conveni^ce  of  forming  narlictplef, 
adverbs,  and  verbal  nouns  ;  whicn  would  be 
inharmonious  and'di.hculr  to  pronounce,  if 
the  verb  had'the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable. 
This  analogy  (hnuld  teach  as  to'avoM  plarine 
the  accent  on  4bc  firil  fyllable  of  this  and 
fimilar  verbs,' however  y/t  may  pronounce' 
nouns  and  adjc^ives. 

To  Contemplate,  k6n-«tSm'plAte. 

v.  n.    To  mufr,  think.  ftudiouOy  wini  long, 
attention. 

Contemplation,    k6n-t6m*pli'- 
'   fhfln.  f. 

Meditation,   ftudious  thought  on  any  fub-^-' 
je£l ;    holy  meditation  ;  ftudy,  oppufed  to 
aftion. 

Contemplative,  k6n-t§m'pll-t!y. 

a.  Given  to  thought,  (ludious,  employed  in 
ftudy ;  having  the  power  of  thought. 

Contemplatively,  kon-tim'pU- 
tiv-li.  ad. 

Thoughtfully,  attentively. 

Contemplator,  kon-t^m'pli-tir.- 

^*  is^y)*  One  employed  in  ftudy. 

Contemporary,  k6n-iim'pA-rl-r4 

a.  I^iving  in  the  fame  age  ;  born  at  the  fame 
time ;  exifting  at  the  fame  point  of  time. 

Contemporary,  kon-tim'pi  ri-rA' 

f.  One-  who  lives  at  the  fame  time  with 
another. 

To  Contemporise,  k6n-tlm'pA-- 
rize.  V.  a. 

To  make  contemporary. 

Contempt,  k6n-timt'.  f.  (412). 

The  a^  of  defpifing  others,  fcorn  ;  the  ftate 
of  being  defpifed,  vilencfs. 

Contemptible,  kAn-tfcm'ti-bl.  a.- 

•  Worthy  of  contempt,  deferving  fcorn ;  de- 
fpifed, fcorned,  negfeiShrd. 

Contemptiblen&;^s,    kdn-tSm^rf- 
bt-nls.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  contemptible;  vilenefs, 
chcapneCi. 

Contemptibly,  k&n-t4m't4-bl4. 

ad.  Meanly,  in  a  manner  deferving  .con*  - 
tempt. 

Contemptuous,  k5n-t2m'f(hA-fis.    ' 

a.  (461).  Scornful,  apt  to  delotCe. 

Contemptuously,  kod-t4m'tlhii- 
ds-14.  ad. 

with  fcorn,  with  defpite. 

CoNTEMPTuousNESs,   k6n-tim'-" 
t(hA-As-n5s.  f.  . 

To  Contend,  k6n-t2nd^  v.  n. 

To  ftrive,  to  ftruggle  in  oppofition;  to  vi^, 
to  zB.  in  emulation. 

To  Contend,  k&n-t4nd'.  v.  a. 

To  difpute  any  thing,  to  conteft. 
CoNTEiiDENT,  kon-t&l'd4Bt.  f, 
Antagnnift,  opponent. 

Contender,  kAn-t&n'd&r«  f*- 

Cambatant,  champion. 

Content,  kSn-tim''.  a; 

Satisfie^fb  at  not  to  fepine,  eafy. 

To  Content,  kdo-t^t'.  v.  a.- 

To  fatbfy  To  ai  to  ftop  complaint ;  to  plctfe, 
to  gratify. 

Content,  kAn-t4m'.  f. 

Moderate  happineia  •,  ac^tefcenct  ;  that 
which  is    conxamed,   or   included   in  any 


thing;  the  power  of  cdntaininc,  extent,  ca* 

iprifcd 
ing;  in'lhis  fcnfc  ufcd  only  in  the  pl^ralj 


ed  in  a  writ- 


pacity;  that -which  is  comja 

ing;  in'this  fenfe  ufed  only  in  ine  muwmif 

and  then  it  is  fomeUmes  accented' on  me  fim 

fyUablc<«3). 

CONTEIfTEJ}, 


QOn  CT5N 

Wr  (546)*--File>  fir,  OR,  flti— mi^  mit ;— ^>ine,  pin  ;~ 


tDblT 


Satitllted,  ai  qaiet,  iioi  repining. 

CoNTENTroN,  k4n-tca'ftiAn.  f. 

Strife,  debtte,  coatcft;  emaUtioni  eodei- 
▼our  to  excel. 

Contentious,  k6n-tln'(hfls.  a. 

Quarrel fomc,  given  to  debate,  pcrverfe. 
CONTENTIOUSLY,  kofl-tin'ftlfif-tt. 
ad.  Peiverfcly,  quarrelCbmely. 

•Contentiousness,   k6n-t4n'{h4f- 
nls.  f. 

Proneneft  to  conteft. 

fCoNTENTLEss,  kAn-tJnt'lSs.  a. 

Difcontented,  diflatisfird,  nneafy. 

Contentment,  kfin-tlnt'ment.  f, 

Acquicfcence   withoat  plenary  Tatitfadion ; 
gratification. 

Conterminous,  kdn-tlr'mi-nds.a. 

Bordering  tipon. 
CoNTEitRANEOUS,k*h-tlr-ri'n4-i&s. 

a.  Of  the  fame  country. 

To  Contest,  k&n-t^ft'.  v.  a.  (492). 

To  difpute»  to  controvert,  to  litigate. 

To  CoNTE&T,  kon-tlft',  V.  n. 

To  ftrive,  to  contend  ;  to  vie,  emulate. 

Contest,  kdn'teft.  f. 

Difpu'e,  difference,  debate. 

Contestable,  k6n-t4s'tl-bl.  a. 

Difputable,  controvertible. 

♦Con^testaeiIcEKess,    k6n-tfc'tl-JbU 
n^s.'f. 

PofCbiHty.ot  coDteft 

To  Contsx,  kdn-tiks^.nr.  a. 

^To  weave  together. 

tCoNTEx^T,  k&n'tikft.  f. 

The  general  ferica  of  a  difcoorfe. 

'Context,  kdn-tlkft'.  a. 

Knit  together,  firia* 

Contexture,  k6n-tiks'tftii5rc.  C 

(461).   The  difpofitioD  of  4>arta  one  among 
anotner,  the  fynem,  the  conftitution. 

CoNTiGNATiON^  kfin-tig-ni^fhan. 

f.  A  frame  of  beams  or  boards  joined  toge* 
ther ;  the  ad  of  Framing  or  joining  a  fabrick. 

Contiguity,  k6n.ti-gA'i-ti.  f, 

Adual  conta£t,  nearnefs  of  fitnation. 

Contiguous,  k6n-t!g'fi-ds.  a. 

Meeting  fo  as  to  touch ;  bordering  upon. 

Contiguously,  kAn-tig'6.df^l6. 

ad.  Wi'.hoiU  any  intervening  (paces. 

CoNTiGUousNEss,  k6n-tig'6-df-ncs 

f.  Clofe  conne£lion. 

Continence,  kftn'ti-nlnfc.  1  ^ 
CoNTiNBNCY,  k6n'ti.nin-si.  j  *' 

4<.eftraint,  command  -of  one's  fclf ;  chaftity 
in  general }  forbearance  of  lawful  pleafurc } 
raoaeration  in  lawful  plea fu res. 

Continent,  k6n'ti-nent.  a. 

Chafte,  abftemioua  in  lawful  pUafarcs ;  vce- 
ftrained,  mcnlerate,  temperata 

Continent,  kdn'ti-nint.  f. 

Land  not  disjointed  by  the  fca  from  other 
lands  ;  that  which  contains  any  thing. 

CoNTiNENTiAL,  k&n-tA-ncnt'aL 

adj.  Relating  to  the  Cotatinent.* 

Tp  CoNTiNOE,  kdn-tlnjc'.  v.  aw 

To  touch,  to  reach. 
CONTINGBNCE,  k&Ti'tlti'jink.    \  ^ 

Contingency,  k4n-tln'j^n-si.  ?  ** 

The  quality  of  being  fortuitous,  acciilental 

podibility. 

Contingent,  k&n-tin'jSnt.  a. 

Falling  out  by  chance,  accidenul. 

Contingent,  k6n-tin'j4at.  C 


A  thing  in  the  bandft;dr  dttace^  a  firopofftion 
that  faila  to  any  perfbnaip«»  •  dtviiioo. 

Contingently,  kun-t1n'jini4A. 

ad.  AcctdcnUtty^  without  any  fettled  rule. 

CoNTiNGENTNEss,  k6n-tin'jtot^s 

f.  Accidentalnef^. 

CoTiNUAL,  k^n-tln'&-r31.  a. 

I nceflfant,  proceeding  without  intcrrupltOB ; 
in  law,  a  continnal  eteim  ia  made  from  time 
to  time,  within  every  year  and  day. 

Continually,  kOn-tln'ii-IHi.  ad. 

-Without  paufie,  without  interruption  ;  with- 
out ceafing. 

Continuance,  k6n-tln'A.4nfc^  f. 

SuccciEon  uninterrupted ;  permanence  in 
one  iiate  :  abode  in  a  ^ace;  duration,  laft- 
tngnefs ;  perfeverance. 

CoNTiNUATE,  kdn-tui'A-ite.  a.  (91) 

Immediately  united;  jminteriupted,  uo« 
l>roken.  ^ 

Continuation,  k*n-tin-44'fliarif 

T.  Protradion,  or  fucceffion,  uninterrupted. 

Continuative,  kAn-tln'A-J-tiv.  f. 

An  ^preilJon^oting  permanence  or  dura- 


pear 


CoNTf  nuator,  k6n-tin-6.i'tfir.  f. 

(521).  He  that  continue!  or^kc^^  ^p  the 
ierica  of  fscceffion. 

To  Continue,  kin-tln'«A.  v.  n. 

To  remain  in  th&  fame  (Ute  ;  to  lafi,  to  be 
•durable ;  to  perfevere. 

To  Continue,  k6a-tia'&.  v.  a. 

To  ptotrad,  or  repeat  without  interruption  ; 
to  unite  without  a  chafm,  or  intervening 
.fttbfUnce. 

Continvbdly,  k6n-tln'A-4d4£.  ad« 

Without  interruption,  without  ceafing. 

CowTiNiJER>  k6n.tin'ii-dr.  f. 

One  that  has  the  power  of  perfeverance. 

CoNTiiWiTY,  k6n-t*-nA'4-t4  f. 

Conne^on,  uninterrupted,  cohefion ;  the 
texture  4>r  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  ananinul 
body. 

Contiguous,  k&n-ttn'A-As.  a. 

Joined  together,  without  the  intervenlioa4»f 
any  fpace. 

To  Contort,  k6n-t6^t^  v.  a- 

Tn  twift,  to  writhe. 

Contortion,  kdn-tir'flidn.  C 

Twifl,  wry  motion,  flexure. 

Contour^  b6n-tiir',  C 

The  outline,  the  line  by  which  ai^  ^guce  is 
idefined  or  terminated. 

Contraband,  kdn'tri^blnd.  a. 

Prohibited,  illegal,  unlawful. 

To  Contract,  klin-trikt'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  together,  to  ifaorten  ;  to  bring  two 
.parties  together,'  to  make  a  bargain ;  to  be- 
troth, to  affiance;  to  get. a  lubit  of;  to 
.abridge,  to  epitomife. 

To  Contract,  k6n-trlkt',  v.  n. 

To  (brink  up,  to  ^ow  (hort ;  to  bargain,. aa 
to  contrad  lor  a  quantity  of  jprovifious. 

Contract^  kin'trlkt.  i;  ^492). 

A  bargain,  a  compa^ ;  an  aft  whereby  a 
man  and  woman  are  betrothed  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  ^  writing  in  which  the  terms  of  a  bap- 
gain  are  included. 
SS"  Mr.  Narea,  in  his  fnglifh  Orthoepy, 
^■«c  338,  has  very  properly  criticifed  Dr. 
Johnlon'4  obCamatioo  an  tlus  word,  .where 
.'he  (ays,  •  Dr.  Jobnfon  has  accented  thia  word 

*  on  the  laft  fyllable,  and  has  fubjoined  this 

*  remark,*  **jincientlv accented  on  thcfirft." 
<  It  x$  evident  that  the  «vh6le  article  ihould 

*  be  reverfed  :  The  word  (hould  iland  with 
« the  accent  on  the  firft,  and  the  remark  (hould 

*  be,    •«  anciently  accented   on   the  iait" 


he  jnftM^  ef.  th^  dbleHnKdit  '#m  ^ 
rcar  froin  tkc-quotationa  :  ^  - 

*•  Thiais  Uie  hand  which,  with  a  vow'd  £«H/rJ& 
*'  Was  faa  bclock»d  in  thine.'* ' 

SHAXXSPKAat. 

-*»*!  did  ;  and  his  contrdR  with  Lady  Lucy, 
"And  his  C9ntrdB  by  deputy  in  France." 

Ibid. 
But  that  the  accent  Ihould  now  be  placed  oa 
the  6rft  fyUable  needs  no  proof  but  the  gc- 
na^l  ear,  and  the  -genetal  analogy  of  dillyl- 
lable   nouns  and  'verba  of  .tiK  laaae  form. 

Contractedness,    k^n-trik'ted- 
nls.  f. 

The  fUte  of  being  contra^d. 

Contractibjuty,    kAn-trSk-tS- 
hW'Uh.  f. 

Poflibility  of  being  contraded. 

CoNTRACTiBLfi,  kfin-trik'ti-U.  a. 

Capable  of  contradion. 

CoNTRACTiBLENXSfi,  ASn-trlk'ti- 
W-n^.  f.  ^ 

The  quality  of  fufferiog  contra^^iea. 

Contractile,  k6n.tr4k'til.  a. 

Hiving  the  power  of  fhortening  itfslf. 

Cqntraction,  k6n-ti4k'fli4n.  f. 

Theaft  of  contrading  or  fhortening ;  the  aft 
nt  ihrinking  or  (hrivclling;  the  ftate  of  be- 
^nz  eontraded,  .drawn  into  a  narrow  com- 
paU;  in  giammar,  the  rcduftion  of  twa 
.towels  orlyllables  to  one ;  abbreviation,  ai 
*^the  writing  is  full  of  contradions. 

Contractor,  kftn-trik'tdr.  f. 

'One  of  the  parties  to  a  contra^  or  bargain. 

To  Contradict,  k6a-tnl-d!kt'. 

v. .a.  aro  oppole  verbally,  to  deny;  to  be 
contrary  t«. 

Contradicter,  k&n.tr4-dik'riir.  £ 

One  that  contradids,  an  oppofer. 

Contradiction,  kan-tr3-dlk^flidiu 

^,  Verbal  oppofition,  controverfial  alfcrtion; 
oppolition ;  inconfiftency,  incongruity ;  coo- 
tcariety,  in  thought  or  cSc€t. 

Contradictious,    kSn-trJ-dlk'- 
ihds.  a. 

Filled  with  contradidions^  incondftent ;  in* 
dined  to  contradid. 

Contradictiousness*    kdn-trl- 
dik'fliftf-nls.  f. 

Inconfiftency. 

Contradictorily,  lAn-trl-dik^- 
tdr-A-lA.  ad. 

Inoonfifteney  with  him felF.^  nnipolitely  in 
others. 

Contradictory,  k6n-ti^-dlk't4r-i 

a.  Opnofiteto,  inconfiftent  with;  in  logick, 
that  which  is  in  the  fulleft  oppofition. 

Contradictory,  kSn-tr3-<fik'tfir-4 

f.  A  propofition  which  oppofea  another  in 
all  its  terms,  inconlsftency. 

Contradistinction,  kdn-tWUdlf- 
tink'ftifin.J. 

Diftin£lion  by  oppo(ite  qualities. 

To  Contradistinguish,  kSn-tri-' 
^dlf-ting'gwifli.  V.  a. 

To  diftinguilh  by  oppofue  qualitiet. 

Contra  FISSURE,  kfin-trl-flfh'fliiire 

^-  (45")  (45*)-  A  crack  of  the  (kull,  whore 
the  blow,  was  iofli&ed,  is  called  fiiTurc ,  bot 
in  the  contrary  party  contufiflure. 

To  CONTRAINDICATE„jL&n-tJri4a^* 

dUkate.  v.  »• 

To  point  nut  feme  peculiar  fyiptona,  con- 
trary to  the  genenl  lenoitf  At  i^r  jnabfiy. . ' 
CONTRAIN- 


CON 


CJON 


cofi 


— nA,  mhw,  n4r,  n&t;— tAl^e,  tflb,  bttl;*~-6!r;-**pMBd; — tbiOt  this. 


ComrRAiMDiCATjoN,   kin-tri-!n- 
di-ki^'ihdn.  r. 

An  iDdication  or  f^inptom,  which  forbids 
^hat  to  be  done  which  the  main  fcope  of  a 
difeafe  points  oat  at  firit 

'CoNTRAMUREi  kon-tri-m&re'.  f. 

Ao  outwall  built  about  the  main  wall  of  a 
city.  ^ 

CoNTiiANiTENCY,k6n-tr4.iil'tin-s4 

f.  Rc*a^on,  a  reftftaicy  againft  prcflTure. 

CoNTRAPOsitiON,    bon*tra*p6- 
zilh'fin.  f. 

A  placing  over  againft. 

CoNTRARECULARiTY,  k6n-tri-r^- 
6-Ur'4-tA,  f. 

Contrariety  to  rule. 

CoNTRARiANT,  k6n-tra'r£-int.  a. 

InconiUteot,  contradiflorv. 

Contraries,  k6n'tra-riz.  f. 

Things  of  oppofitc  natures  or  qualities ;  in 
lo^ck,  propoutions  which  dcftroy  each  other. 

Contrariety,  k6n-tra-rl^A-ti«  f. 

Repugnance,  oppoiition ;  inconfillency,  qua- 
lity or  poiition  deftruftive  of  its  oppolite. 

CoNTRARiLY,  k6n'tri*rA4A.  ad. 

In  a  manner  contrary;  different  ways,  in 
oppofite  dire£lions.  Little  ufed. 
^yy  This  and  the  followine  word  are  by  Dr, 
lohnfon  accented  oa  the  Ucond  fyllable ;  no 
2o«bt  from  the  harihncCi  that  muft  neceffa- 
rily  arife  from  placing  the  accent  on  the  firftv 
when  fo  many  unaccented  fyllablcs  are  to 
luccecd.  But  if  harmony  were  to  take  place, 
we  (hoold  never  fafiier  the  iHrcCs  on  the^rft 
fyllable  of  Ctmtrarj^  from  which  thcfe  words 
«rc  formed ;  but  tlat  once  admitted,  as  it  in- 
variably ts  hy  the  beft  fpcaicers,  we  Ihould. 
crofs  the  moft  uniform  analogy  of  our  lan- 
guage. If  we  accented  the  fubftantive  and  the 
^advetb  differently  from  the  adje^ive ;  and 
therefore,  however  harih  they  rosy  found, 
jthefe  words  muft  qeceffarily  hiave  the  accent 
on  the  firft  fyllablcs. 

^Contrariness,  kdn'trl-r4-nls.  f. 

Contrariety,  oppofition. 

CoNTRARious,  k&ii-tri'rA-ds,  a. 

Oppofite,  repugnant. 

CoNTRARiousLY,  kin-tri'iA-^kf-li, 

ad.  Oppofitdy. 

Contrariwise,  kin'trJ-rA-wIfe. 

«d.  Comrerfely;  on  the  contrary. 

Contrary,  k6n'tri-r4.  a. 

Oppoftte,  contradi^ry;  inconfiftent,  dif- 
agreeing ;  adverfe,  in  an  oppofitediredion. 
^fST  The  accent  is  invariibly  placed  on  the 
lirft  fyllable  of  this  word  by  all  corred 
fpeakerS}  and  as  conftantly  removed  to  the 
Second  by  the  illiterate  and  vulgar.  When 
common  cars  refufe  a  found,  it  is  a  ftrong 
-prciumptioo  thai  found  is  not  agreeable  to 
^hc  general  harmony  of  -the  language.  The 
learned  often  vitiate -the  r»at«ral  tafte  for 
their  own  language  4>^  an  affe&ed  veneration 
iot  others  ;  while  theilliterate,  by  a  kind  of 
-vernacular  inl^iufl,  fall  into  the  moft  ana- 
logical pronunciation,  and  fuch  as  is  moil 
fuitable  to  the  general  turn  of  the  language. 
Afldenrity  this  word  was  moft  commonly 
pronounced  hy  the  learned,  as  it  i«  now  by 
the  vulgar,  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond 
fyllable;  bot  nothing  can  be  now  more 
'  firmly  e(lAli(Hcd  than  the  accent  on  the 
firft  fyllable,  and  the  other  pronunciation 
muft  be icrupnloufly  avoided. — Sec  ConUarUy 

Contrary,  k6n'trl-re.  f. 

A  thing  of  oppofite  oualhies ;  a  propofitioa 
contrary  to  tome  other  ;  in  oppofitioo,'  on 
4]bc  other  fidict  to  a  contrary  purpoCc 

CoiiTBAST»  kio'triift.  L 


Oppofitsonand.difflQiUkiide  of  fibres,  by 
wmch  one  conirihotcato  the  vifihiiity  or  ei- 
icQt  of  another. 

To  Contrast,  k&nMx^'.  v.  a.  - 

To  place  in  oppofition;  to  (hew  another 
figure  to  advantage. 
CONTRAVALLATION,  k6n-tr|.vdl- 

.  li'Mn.f. 

The  fortification  thrown  up,  to  hinder  the 
fallies  of  the  garrifon. 

Contravene,  k6n-trS-vine'.  v.  a. 

To'oppofe,  to  obftrud,  to  baffle. 

CoNTRAVENER,  k6n-tr$-v4'ndr.  f. 

He  who  oppofcs  another. 

Contravention,    k6n-trJ-vin'- 
Ihfln.f. 

oppofition. 

Contrectation,  k6n-trek-t&'fliftn 

f.  A  touching.        , 

CoNTRiBUTARY,  k6n-trib'A-tl-r4. 

a.  Paying  tribute  to  the  fame  (bvereign. 

To  Contribute,  k&n-trib'4tc.  v.a. 

To  give  to  fome  common  flock. 

To  Contribute,  k&n-trlb'ite.  v.n. 

To  bear  a  part,  to  have  a  ihare  in  any  aft  or 
effeft. 

Contribution,  k6n-tr4-b4^flifln,f. 

The  aft  of  promoting  fome  defign  in  con- 
junftion  with  other  perfons ;  that  which  is 
given  by  feveral  hands  for  fome  common 
purpofe ;  that  which  is  paid  for  the  fupport 
of  an  army  lying  in  a  country. 

CoNTRiBUTivE,  k6n-trib'6-uv.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  pro- 
moting any  purpole  in  concurrence  ^lith 
other  motives. 

Contributor,  k6n-trlb'i-tftr.  f. 

One  that  bears  a  part  in  fome  common 
defign. 

Contributory,  k6n-trlb'6-tfir-4. 

a.  Promoting  the  fame  end,  bringing  alfift- 
ance  to  fome  joint  defign. 

To  CoNTRisTATE,  k6n-trls'titc. 

V.  a.  To  faddcn,  to  make  (brrowful.  Not 
ufed. 

CoNTRisTATiON,  k4n-tr!f-tA'(hfln. 

f.  The  aft  of  making  fad,  the  (late  of  being 
made  fad.     Not  ufed. 

Contrite,  kftn'trlte.  a.  (140) 

Bruifed,  much  worn;  worn  with  forrow, 
haraffed  with  the  fenfc  of  guilt,  penitent. 

Contritely,  kAn'trlte-lA.  adv. 

Penitently, 
gi^'  Aa  the  adjeftivc  contrite^  though  contrary 
to  analogy,  fecms  to  prefer  the  accent  on  the 
firft  fyllable ;  contriteiy  and  tontriunefi  mufl 
neccffarily  have  the  accent  on  the  fame  fyl- 
lable.— See  Comtratily, 

Contriteness,  kAn'trlte-nls.  C 

Contrition,  repentance. 

Contrition,  k6n-tri(h'4n.  f. 

The  t€t  of  mnding  or  rubbing  to  powder; 
penitence,  iorrow  for  fin. 

CoNTRiVABLE,  kAii-trl'vJ-bl.  a. 

Poffible  to  be  planned  by  the  mind. 

Contrivance,  kiin-trl'vJnfe.  f. 

The  aft  of  contriving  ;  fchcme,  plan ;  a  plot, 
an  actiiicc. 

To  Contrive,  k&n-trive'.  v.  a. 

To  plan  out ;  to  find  out  means. 

To  Contrive,  k6n-trlve'.  v.  n. 

To  form  or  dcfigo*  to  plan. 

Contrivement,  kon-trive'mJnU  H 

Invention. 
CONTRIVSR,;k6nrtrl'v^»  L 
An  invqitet. 


CoimtOL,  kftn-^riH'^  f.  (4d6% 

A  regifler  or  acci^nnt  ke|k  liy another  6ffitcr« 
that  each  may  be  extminca  hy  th«  other  f 
check,  reHraittt;  power,  authocity,  fiipoin« 
tendence. 

To  CoNTRot,  kin^trAU^  r.a.  (406) 

To  keep  under  check  by  a  co«mter^«ckoM 
ing ;  to  govern,  to  reftram  ;  to  confine* 

Controllable,  k&n-tr&iri-bl.  a. 

Subjcftxo  control,  fubjeft  to  be  over-ruled. 

Controller,  kin-trAll'Ar.  f. 

One  that  has  the  power  of  governing  or  re* 
ftraining. 

CoNTROtLERSHip,k6n.trill'ir.(hip 

f.  The  office  of  a  controller. 

CoNTROLMENT,  kfin-tfAll'mlnt.  f. 

The  power  or  aft  of  fuperintcndiog  or  re- 
flraining,  reflraint;  oppofition,  confutation. 

Controversial,  k6n-trA-vir'lhai. 

a.  Relating  to  disputes,  difputatiou«« 

Controversy,  k6ii'uo*vir-5i.  f. 

Oifpute,  debate ;  a  fuit  in  law ;  a  qoarrel* 

To  Controvert,  kdn'trA-virt. 

V.  a.  To  debate,  to  difputt  any  thing  is 
writing. 

Controvertible,  kftn-tri-viit't- 
bl.  a. 

Difputable. 

CoNTROVBRTiST,k4a'tr&->vir-t!ft^f. 

Difputaot. 

Contumacious,  kin-ti-mi^  (his.  a* 

Obflinate,  perverfc,  ilubborn. 

Contumaciously,    kdn-t&-m|^'« 
(hftf-li.  ad. 

Obflinately,  inflexibly,  penrei<ely. 

Contumaciousness,  k6n-t&-m4S 
(hdf-nis.  f. 

Obflinacy,  perverfenefs. 

Contumacy,  Ttin'tA-mi-sfi.  f. 

Obflinacy,  perverfenefs }  in  law,  a  wilful 
contempt  and  difobcdicnce  to  any  lawful 
fummons  or  judicial  order. 

Contumelious,  kdn-t&^mi'lc-As.a 

Reproachful,  farcaftick;  inclined  to  utter 
reproSdi ;  produftive  of  reproach,  fhamefiul. 

CoNTUMELiousLY,    kin-ti-mi'li- 
df.li.  ad. 

ReproaahfuUy,  contemptuoufly. 

CoNTUMELiousNEss,  k&a-t4-m£^- 
UM-nU  f. 

Rudenefs,  reproach. 

Contumely,  k6n'tft-mfe-14;  f. 

Contemptuoufhefs,  bitternefs  of  langnage^ 
•reproach. 

To  Contuse,  k&n-tAze'.  v.  a. 

To  beat  together,  to  bruife;  to  bruife  tho 
flefti  without  a  breach  of  the'  continuity. 

Contusion,  k&n-ti'zhdn.  f. 

The  aft  of  beatiug  or  bruifing;  the  ftate  o£ 
being  beaten  or  bruifed  ;  a  bruife. 

Convalescence,  k6n-v4-l8s' 

slnfe. 
Con  vale&cenjcy,  k6n-vil4is'- 

s^n-s£. 

Renewal  of  health,  recovery  from  \ 

Convalescent,  kfin-vi-l^s'sint.  a* 

Recovering* 

To  Convene,  k6n-vine'.  v.  n. 

To  come  together,  to  alTemble. 

To  Convene,  kfin-vine'.  v.  a. 

To  call  together,  to  sfTemble,  to  convoke 
to  fumitton  judicially. 

CONVE^I*] 
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Convenience,  kAn-vi'nWnfe.    1 
CoNVENiENCY,  koii-vc' ni-in-si. J 

f.  Fitnefs,  commodioufntfs,  cau(c  of  eaU-, 
accommodatio.a  ;  fimcftof  time  or. place. 

Convenient,  k6n-vi'ni-Snt.  a. 

Fit,  foitable^  proper. 

Conveniently,  kon-vi'ni-ent-lA. 

ad.  Coraraodioufly,  fitly. 

Convent,  kAn  vent.  f. 

An  alTcmbly  of  religious  pcrfons;arfcK- 
gious  houfc,  a  raonaftcry,  a  nunnery. 

To  Convent,  kon-v€iu- .  v.  a.  (492J 

To  call  before  a  jud^c  or  judicature.  Not 
in  ufc.  ^ 

Conventicle,  kAn'v&n-t4-kl.  f. 

An  aifepIUy,  a  mcrting;  an  aifembly  for* 
worlliip  ;  a  fccrct  aifembly. 
(j:3"  I  have  followed  Mr.  Sheridan's  accentu- 
ation of  this  word,  as  I, apprehend  it  is  the 
mod  agreeable  to  polite  ufage,  though  Itfs 
agrefablc  lo  the  ear  than  the  accent  'on  fhe 
fecond  fy liable;  and  in  hopck  that'ufagc 
will  be  snore  agr«(;able  to  harmpny,  I  have 
prcfcrvcd  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable 
of  Cottvcntuic  ;  though,  according vto  ana- 
logy, it  ought'  certamly  to  have  the  fame  ac- 
cent as  r/;»;  retf/zV/r.    , 

CoNVENTictER,  k6h-^ln't!k-lfir.  f; 

One  that  fupports  or  frequents  private  and 
unlawful  aiTtmblics. 

Convention,  k6n-vJrt'(Wdn.  fj 

The  aft  of  coming  together,  union,  coali- 
tion ;  an  aflfiembly ;  a  contraft,  an  agreement 
for  a  time.  <  . 

CoNVENTiONAit*  k6n-vcn'flifin-4l. . 

R.  Stipulated,  agreed  on  by  compaft. 

CoN VENTiON ART,   kin-ven'fli&n- 
ir-A.  a.  _ 

Afting  uponconlraft,  fettled  by  ftipulations. 

Conventual,  k^n-vSn'tftiii-dl.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  convent,  monaliick. 

Conventual,  k6n-ven'tfhi-Sl.  f. 

A  monk,  a  nun,  one  that  lives  in  a  convent. 

To  Converge,  kon-vdrje'.  v.  n. 

To  tend  to  one  point  fiom  different  places. 

Convergent,  kon-vSr'jent.  I 
Converging,  kon-ver'nng.  /    '. 

Tending  to  one  point  from  aifierent  placei. 

Conversable,  lc6n-vcr^sd-bl.  a- 

Qualified  for  converfation,  ftt  for  company. 

CoNVERSABLENESS,  kdn-ver'si-W- 

Tihs,  f. 
The  quality  of  being  a  plealing  companion. 

CoNVERSABLY,  kAa-v^r'si-bli.  ad. 

In  a  converfable  manner 

Conversant,  It^n.^lr'sant./ *' 

Acquainted  with,  lamiljat;  having  mter- 
CDurfe  with  any,  acquainted;  relating  to, 
concerning. 
ffT  The  accent  oa  the  iirft  fyllaMe  of  this 
word  it  not  only  more  agreeable  to  polite 
ufage,  hot  to  analogy,  than  the.  accent  on  the 
fecond.  Thus  the  words  ConfiJenf,  Prefix 
Jent,  Provident,'  Sec.  are  not  accented  like 
the  verbs  Qonftfe,  Prefitfty  &c»  &c.  but  are 
coofideired  at  umplet,  and  follow  the. gene-- 
ral  role  ;  which  it,  that  til  fimplet  4t  three 
IVlIablet  iiave  tHf  accent  on  ttie  itrft,  and 
tnat  the  vowel  in  thit  fyllable  it  fhort. 

Conversation,  kon-vir-sa'fiiflii.  f. 

Familiar  difeouffe,  chat,  eafy  talk;  a  narti- 
cular  Aft  of  difcourfing  upon  any  fubjeft  ; 
commerce,  intercourffr,  familiarity ;  beha- 
viour, raannet  of  afttng  in  common  life* 

To  Converse,  kin-virfe'.  v,  n. 

To  cohabit  with,  to  Itoid  IbttKOtitfc  wittt ; ' 


to  be  acquainted  with;  to  difcourfe  fami- 
liarly upon  any  fubjeft^  to  have  commerce 
"with  a  difFercnt  fex. 

Converse,  kon'verre.  f.  (492). 

Manner  of  difcourfing  in  familiar  life ;  ac- 
quaintance, cohabitation,  familiarity;  with 
geometricians  it  means  the  coptrary. 
fjf^  It  is  highly  probable  ihat  this  fubftantive 
was  anciently  pronounced  hke  the  verb, 
with  the  accent  on  the  fecond  (yllable;  but 
nothing  is  now  better  eilabliihcd  than  the 
.accent,  on  the  firft.  Even  the  line  of  Pope, 
**  Generous  cbavir/e;  a  foul  exempt  from 

"  pride," 
However  rugged  with  the  accent  on  the  firft 
fyllable  of  this  word,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  read  otherwife. . 

Conversely,  k6n-verfc'14.  ad. 

With  change  of  order,  reciprooillly. 

Conversion,  k6n.v4r'lhdn.  f. 

Change  from  one  llate  into  another,  tranf- 
mutation ;  change  from  reprobation  to 
grace ;  change  ^rom  one  religion  to  tnothcr. 

CoNVERsivE,  kAn-vir'siv.  a. 

Converfable,  fociable. 

To  Convert,  k^n-virt'.  v.  a. 

To.  change  into  another  fubdance,  to  tranf- 
mute ;  to  change  from  one  religion  to  ano- 
ther ;  to  turn  from  a  bad  co  a  good  life ;.  to 
apply  to  any  ufe,  to  appropriate. 

To  Convert,  k6n-virt'.  v.  n. 

To  undergo  a  change,  tq/Se  tranfmuted» 

Convert,  kAn'v*rt.  f.  (492). 

A  perfon  converted  from  one  opinion  to 
another. 

Converter,  kdn-vlrt'fir.  f. 

-  One  that  makct  converts. 

Convertibility,  kon-vfcr-ti-bJl'- 

The  quality  of  being  pollible  to  be  con- 
verted. 

Convertible,  k6n-ver't4-bl.  a. 

Sufceptible  of  change,  tranfmuuble ;  fo 
much  alike  as  that  one  may  be  ufcd  for  the 
other. 

CoNVERTiBLY,  k6n-v4r't4-bl6.  ad. 

Reciprocally. 

CoNVERTiTE,  k6n'v2r-tlte.  f.  (156}. 

A  convert. 

Convex,  kdn^viks.  a. 

Rifing  in  a  circular  form,  oppofite  to  con- 
cave. 

Convex,  kAn'viks.  f. 

A  convex  body. 

Con  VEXED,  K6n-vlkft'.  part.  a. 

Protuberant  in  a. circular  farm. 

CoNVEX^DLY,  k6n-v4k's4d-14.  ad. 

In  t  convex  form. 

CoN,vExiTY,  k6n-v4ks^4-t4.  f. 

Protuberance  in  a  circular  form. 

CoNVEXLY,  k&n-viks'li.  ad. 

In  a  convex  form. 

CoNVEXNESs,  kdn-viks'n^.  f. 

Spheroidical  protuberance,  convexity. 

ConVexo-concavb,  kdn-viks'A- 
k6ng'kivc.  a. 

Having  the  hollow  on  the  infide,  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  external  protuberance. 

To  Convey,  k6n-v4'.  v.  a.  (269). 

To  carry,  to  tranfport  from  one  place  to 
another  ;  to  hand  from  one  to  another ;  to 
move  fecretly ;  to  tranfmit ;  to  transfer,  to 
deliver  to  another ;  to  iranart. 

CoNVEYANCfi,  kdn-vi'lnfci  f. 

The  aft  of  removing  any  thing;    vray  Cos 
.  cib-rta^e  or  tranfportatioo ;  the  method  of 

tfoovi%^f€cretly ;  the  mcani  by  which  any 


thinff  is  conveyed;   delivery  from  one  to* 
another ;  aft  of  tVansfef  ring  property ;  writ*  • 
ing  by  which  property  is  transferred. 

Conveyancer,  kon-va'an-s5r.  f. , 

A  lawyer  who  draws  writings  by  which 
property  is  transferred. 

Conveyer,  k6n-vi'ftr.  f. 

One  who  carries  or  tranfraita  any  thing. 

To  Convict,  k&n-v!kt'.  v.  a. 

To  prove  auihy,  to  dcteft  in  guilt;  to  con* 
fute,  to  diicover  to  be  falfe. 

Convict,  kAn-vikt'.  a. 

Convifted,  detefted  in  guilt. 

Convict,  k6n'v!kt.  f.  (492). 

A  perfon  caft  at  the  bar,  * 

Conviction,  kfin-vik'fli^in.  f. 

Deteftion  of  guilt ;  the  aft  of  convincing, 
confutation. 

CoNviCTiVE,  k6n-vik'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  convincing. 

To  Convince,  kAn-vinfe'.  v.  a. 

To  force  another  to  acknowledge  a  coifflfttd 
pofition ;  to  convift. — See  To  Colled. 

Con  viNCEMENT,  k^B'V  ink' mini.  L 

Conviftion. 

Con  VINCIBLE,.  k6n-vin'si-W.  a. 

Capable  of  coviftion ;  capable  of  being  evi- 
dently difproved. 

CoN^iNCiNGLT,k6n-vin'sing-U.adr 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt. 

CoNviNCiNGNEss,k6n-vin'sing-nls 

f.  The  power  of  convincing. 

To  Convive,  kon-vlve'.  v.  a* 

To  entertain,  to  feaft.     Obfoiete. 

CoNvi  VAL,  kAn-vl'vU.      1 
Convivial,  k6n-viv'y4l.  / 

Relating  to  an  entertainment,  feltal,  focial. 

Conundrum,  k6-n5n'drdm.  f. 

A  low  jeft,  a  quibble. 

To  Con  vocate,  k4n'vd4dte.  ▼.  a. 

To  call  together. 

Convocation,  k6n-vA-ki'ftfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  calling  to  an  affembly ;  an  aflem^ 
biy;  an  aiferably  of  the  clergy  tor coofoltt- 
tk>n  upon  matters  ecclefiaftical. 

To  Convoke,  k6n-vAke^.  v.  a. 

To  call  together,  to  fummon  to  an  affetoUy. 

To  Convolve,  k6n-v61v'.  v.  a. 

To  roll  together,  to  roll  one  part  upon  ano- 
ther. 

Convoluted,  k&n-vA-li'tld.  part* 

a.  Twiftcd,  rolled  upon  itfelf. 

Convolution,  kon-vA-li'fhflp.  f. 

The  aft  of  rolling  any  thing  upon  itfetf; 
the  ftate  of  rolling  together  in  company. 

To  CoNVOY,.k6'n-vd4'.  v.  a* 

To  accompany  by  land  or  fca,  for  the  fake 
of  defence.  "" 

Convoy,  kdn'vAi.  f.  (492J. 

Attendance  at  fea  or  on  the  road  by  «ray  of 
defence ;  the  aft  of  attending  at  a  dtfeote^ 

Conusance,  kfin'A-s4nfc.  f. 

Cognifance,  notice.    A  Jaw  tenta.— ^e  Q^* 
mzattce. 
a^  Perhapt  it  may  be  pleaded  by  the  geutU- 
men  of  the  law,  that  thtt  it  the  word  they 
ufe  inflead  of  Cogmtance,  and  consequent ljr» 
that  the  charge  againft  them  of  jnutilattag 
that  word  fallt  to  the  ground.    But  it  may 
be   anfwered,   that   the  fecond   fyllable  ^f    ' 
-thefe  words  are  io  diiferent  as  to  leive  us  in, 
no  doubt  which  ibey  teake  ufe  of  ;*and  thit- 
•the  wordt  Ctgtikaile,  Ort^t^t  and  J>ogiiizte, 
betne  pronoanced  by  thefn  without  tht^,^, 
afc  tuAcient  proofa  <^  UUc  fOatk  «f  tK, 
accttiation. ..  •  .^  * 
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^o  C<yNVULSEi  kAn-vfllfc'.  V.  a, 

•     '  .  To  ^vc  an  irregular  and  involuntary  motion 
to  tke  parts  of  any  body. 

Convulsion,  kAn-vfil'flifln.  f. 

A'coQvuinon  is  an  involuntary  contfa^on 
of  the  fibres  and  mufclet ;  an  irregular  and 
violent  motion,  commotion. 

Convulsive,  kAn-v&l'siv.  a. 

Giving  twitches  or  fpafmt. 

CoNV,  kfin'nA.  f. 

A  rabbit,  an  animal  tfcat  burroogbs  in  the 
ground. 

CoNY-BOROUGH,  kfln'n4-bfir-A.  f. 

A  place  wlierc  rabbits  make  their  holes  in 
the  ground.  * 

To  Coo,  kAA.  V.  n.  (lo). 

To  cry  as  a  dove  or  pigeon. 

Cook,  kAAk.  f. 

O.ne  whofe  profeflioo  is  to  drefs  and  prepare 
viy&ttals  for  the  table. 

CoQic-MAip.  kAok'mlkde.  f. 

A  maid  that  drefles  provifions. 

C0OK.-ROPM,  kAok'rAAm.  f. 

A  room  in  which  provifioa»  are  prepared 
for  the  (hip's  crrw, 

To  Gooic,  k&Ak,  V.  a. 

To  prepare  vi£luaU  fr>r  the  table* 

<;oOKfiRYy  kA&k'4r-ri.  f. 

The  art  of  d  reding  viduaU. 

<;o€VL,  kbtA.  a. 

Somewhat  cold,  approtchiag  Ao  cold;  not 
*    zealous,  not  fond:. 

5D00L,  k5AL  C 

.    Freedom  from  heit. 

To  Coox^  kAAl.  V.  a- 

To  male  cool,  to  allay  heat;  ta^^iefpaf- 
'6on,'to  calm  anger. 

To  Coot,  kWI.  V.  lu 

.  To  grow  lefe  hot ;  to  grow  loCi  warm  witk 
.  TOigard  to  palfion. 
COOLBR,  kA&l'&r.  f. 

'That  which  baa  the  power  of  cooling  the 
bodf .;  a  vcffet  in  which  toy  4hing  if  made 
coolf 
Ooo|.LY>kA3lMi.  ad. 

Without  heat,  or  fliarp  ooU  ;  unthout 
pafHoa. 

C!ooLNBss«  kiAl'n^s.  f. 

Oentlecold,  a  foft  or  mild  degree  of  cold; 
-vrtot  of  afiie&tOB,  difinolination^  freedom 
from  pallion. 

CooM,  koAm.  r. 

Soot  that  gathelrs  over  an  oven*s  mouth; 
.  that  matter  that  works  out  of  Che  wheels  of 
carriages. 

Coomb,  kAAra.  f. 

'  A  meafure  of  com  conCattring  four  bufliels. 

Coop,  kAAp.  f. 

A  cage,  a  pen  for  animals,  as  poultry  or 
Cheep. 

To  Coop,  kiip.  v.  a. 

To  (Hut  up  in  a  narrow  compaifs,  lo  cage 
COOPEE,  kd&-p44^  f* 
A  motion  in  dancing. 

Cooper,  kAft'pflr.  f. 

Ooe^hat  makes  cooai  or  ^irrels. 
CooPBiAGB)  k&o'pftr-idjc.  f.  (90). 

Tift  pf  te^  jwi^d  for  coopers  work. 

To  Co-opbraTe,  k4-6p'lr-ite, 

V.  n..  To*  labouf*  jcrfntly  with  another  to  t&e 
6^  end ;  Vo  conjcur  in  the  fame  cffe£l. 

CcM>FE«AT40N,  k6-^p*Sr-&'fh&n.  f, 

Tiie  j^  pi  pomnbnting  or  concurring  to  the 
^jmDOtiof  tba  fad&e  end  jomth- 


mdjoiothir 


Co-operator,  ki-6p'er-i-tflr.  f. 

He  that,  by  joint  endeavours,  promotes  the 
fame  end  with  others. 

Co-opt  AT  10^,  k6-dp-ti'fliin.  f. 

Adoption,  afl'umption. 

Co-ordinate,  ki-Ar'dd-nite,  a. 

(91).  Holding  the  iarae  rank. 

Co-ordinately,  kA-drM4-nlte-14. 

ad.  In  the  fame  rank. 

Co-ordinateness,  k6-6rM4-iiate- 
■  nis.  f. 

The  (late  of  being  co-ordinate. 

Co-ordination,  kA-Ar-di-ni'lhin. 

f.  The  fta£e  of  holding  the  fame  rank,  o/oU 
lateralncfs. 

Coot,  k&6t.  f. 

A  fmall  black  water  fowl. 

Cop,  k6p,  f. 

The  head,  the  top  of  any  thing. 

Coparcenary,  k&-pir'9e-n&-r£.  f. 

Joint  fuccei&on  to  any  inheritance. 

Coparcener,  k6-p3r^s£-hAr.  C 

Coparceners  are  fuch  as  have  equal  portion 
in  the  inheritance  of  the  anceftor.  - 

Coparceny,  kA-pir's4-nA.  f. 

An  equal  (hare  of  coparceners. 

Copartner,  ki-pirt'nir.  f. 

-Okie  that  hu  a  (hare  10  (bme  comntoa  ftock 
or  affair. 

Copartnership,  kA-pdrt'nftr-fliip. 

f.  The  (Ute  of  bearing  an  equal  part,  or 
poflefling  an  .equal  (hare. 

Copatain,  k6p'i-tin.  a. 

High  raifed,  pointed.     Obfolete. 

COPAYVA,  ki-pi'vJ.  f. 

A  gum  which  diftills  from  a  tree  ia  BrafiL 

Cope,  k6pe.  (* 

Any  thing  with  which  the  head  is  covered  ; 
a  facerdotal  cloak,  worn  in  facred  miniftra- 
tion;  any  thing  which  is  fpread  over  the 
head. 

To  Cope,  kApc.  v.  a. 

To  cover,  as  with  aeope;  to  cobtend  with, 
,  to  oppofc. 

To  Cope,  k6pe.  v.  n. 

To  contend,  to  ftrugsle,  to  ftrive. 

Copier,  k6p'pi-Qr.  f. 

One  that  copies,  a  transcriber;  a  plagiary, 
an  imitator. 

CopiNo,  k6'ping.  f. 

The  upper  tite  of  mSfonry  which  covers  the 
\^all. 

Copious,  ki'pfc-fls.  a. 

Plentiful,  abundant,  abounding  in  words  or 
images.   > 

Copiously,  k6'pi-flf-14.  ad. 

Plentifully,  abundantly,  in  great  quaotitict ; 
at  large,  diffurely.  . 

Copiousness,  kA'p4-Af-nis.  f. 

Plenty,  abundance ;  exuberance  of  (lile. 

Copland,  kdp'ldnd.  f. 

A  piece  of  ground  which  terminates  with  ^ 
acute  angle. 

Copped,  kfip'pSd.  a.  (366), 

Rifing  to  a  top  or  head.  . 

CoppEL,  kfip'pii.  r. 

An  inftrument  ufrd  in  chymiftry.  Its  ufie 
is  to  try  and  purify  gold  and  lilver. 

Copper,  kdp'pOj*.  f. 

One  of  the  fix  primitive  metals. 

Copper,  k6p'pAr.  f. 

A  boiler  larger  man  a  moveable  pot. 

Copper-nose,  k&p'pdr-nife.  f. 

A  rc4  ^o(e. 

Copper-plat^,  k6p-pftf-f4lkte'.  f^ 


A  plate  on  which  pi'^hiret  are  Mgravtn. 
CoppEJt-wORK,  k^p'p&r-wQdk.  f^ 

A  place  where  copper  is  maoufaAured* 

Copperas,  k6p'p4r-is.  L 

A  kind  of  vitriol. 

Coppersmith,  kdp'pdr-fmith.  f. 

One  that  manufaftureu  copper. 

Copperworm,  k&p'pQr-w4rm.  f. 

A  little  worm  in. (hips ;  a  worja  breeding  in 
one's  hand. 

Coppery,  k6p'pir-A.  a. 

■  Containing  copper. 

Coppice,  k6p'p!s,  f. 

^Low  woods  cut  at  ftated  times  for  fueL 

CoppLE-DUST,  kdp'pl-ddft.  C 

Powder  ufed  in  purifying  metals* 

COPPLED,  kfip'pld.  a.. 

Rifmg  in  a  conick  form. 

Copse,  kftps.  f. 

Short  wood. 

To  Copsfe,  klfps.  V*  a. 

To  prcfcrve  underwoods. 

Copula,  k6p'fi-14.  C. 

The  word  which  oiptes  the  {iiliged  and  pre- 
dicate ot  a  propolicion. 

To  Copulate,  k6p'6-litc.  v.  a. 

.    Tu  unite,  to  conjoin. 

To  Copulate,  kdp'i-l4te.  v.  n. 

To  comic  together  as  dmerent  fexes.  ^ 

Copulation,  kip-i-Ii'fliftn.  f. 

'  The  congrcfs  or  embrace  of  the  two  fexes* 

Copulative,  k6p'6-U-tlv.  a. 

A  term  of  grammar. 

Copy,  k6p'pi.  f. 

A  tsanfcript  trom  the  archetype  or  original  t 
an  individual  book,  as  a  good  and  fair  copy  ; 
the  original,  tbo  archetype;  a  pidurc  drawa 
'  from  another  pi£lure. 

Copy-book,  k6p'p£-b&&k.  f. 

A  600k  in.  which  copies  are  written  foe 
learners  to  imiute. 

CoPYHOLiy,  k6p'pA-h6ld.  f. 

A  tenure,  for  which  the  tcqaut  hach  nothing 
to  (hew  buL  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by 
the  fteward  of  his  !brd*s  court. 

Copyholder,  k6p'p6-hAl-dflr.  f. 

One  that  is  poffeired  of  land  in  copyhold* 

To  Copy,  Itdp'pi.  v.  a. 

To  tranfcribe,  to  write  after  an  origioal ;  t« 
imitate,  to  propofe  to imiution. 

To  Copy,  k6p'pi.  y,  n. 

To  do  any  thing  m  Lmiution  of  fomcthing 
elfe. 

Copyer,  k6p'p4-dr^    \  r- 
Copyist,  kop^p4-ift.  /  /' 

One  who  copi^  writing  or  pidures. 

To  CoQj/ET,  ki-k^t'.  V.  a. 

To  treat  with  an  appeacAQce  of  amorouf  ten* 
derncfs. 
COQi/ETRY,  kA-k^t'r4.  f. 
Atfedation  of  amorous  advances. 

CoQiJETTE,  ki-ket'.  f. 

A  gayj  airy  girl,  who  endeavours  to  attfaft 
notice. 

Coracle,  kii'i-kl.  f. 

A  kuMi  ufcd  in  Wales  by  fillers. 

CoRAi,  Vtt'il.  a.     ' 

Red  coral,  is  a  plant  of  jgreat  barditefs  and 
(lony  nature  while  growii\g  in  the  water,  as 
itjs  aCfcr  long  expafurc  to  the  air  ;  the  piece 
of  coral  which  children  ufc  as  a  plaything. 

Coralline,  fc6r'il-!n.  a.  (150). 

Confifting  of  coral. 

Coralline,  kftr'il-lft.  f. 

Coralline ira  fea-phntufcd  iii  medicinew 

CORALLOIDi 
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(Hr  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  fiU,  ftt ;  - 


■  mi,  ait  i  —pine,  pin ;  — 


CoRAXLOm,    or    CORAtLOIDAt, 

k6r'41-lAid,  k6r-iU6id'4l.  a. 

Rdcmbltne  coral. 

C0RANT9  kA-rint'.  f. 

A  nimble  fprigbtly  dance. 

CoR&AN,  k6r'ban.  f. 

An  alms  baiket,  a  fift,  an  almc. 

CoRBEiLS,  kdr'belz.  f. 

Little  bzikeu  uiied  in  fortificatioD,  filled 
with  earth. 

Corbel,  kAr'bel.  f. 

In  architeflarc,  the  reprefcntatton  of  a 
bafket. 

Cord,  tird.  f. 

A  rope,  a  ftring ;  a  quantity  of  wood  for 
fuel ;  a  pile  eight  feet  long,  four  high,  and 
four  broad. 

CoRO'MAK£R,  kdrd'mi-kAr.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  it  to  make  ropes,  a  rope* 
maker. 

CoRD-wooD,  kArd'wAd.  f. 

Wood  piled  up  for  fuel. 

To  CoRD,  kdrd.  V.  a. 

'^o.bind  with  ropes. 

Cordage,  kAr'dldjc.  f.  (90). 

A  quantity  of  dords. 

Corded,  kir'dcd.  a. 

Made  of  ropes. 

CokDEHER,  k5r-d4-U4r',  f. 

AFsancifcanfrier,  fo  named  from  the  cord 
which  ferves  him  for  a  cinfture. 

Cordial,  k6r'dA-41,  or  kdr'jA-Jl.  f. 

(394)  (376)*  A  medicine  that  increafcs  the 
force  of  tne  heart,  or  quickens  the  circula- 
tion ;  any  medicine  that  increafcs  ftrcngth  ; 
'•ny  thing  that  comforts,  gladdtns,  and  ex- 
hilarates. 

Cordial,  kAr'dMl.  a. 

Reviving,  invigorating ;  fmcere,  hearty. 

Cordiality,  kAr-dA-41'A-tA.  f. 

Relation  to  the  heart ;  (incerity. 

Cordially,  kAr'd4-il-4«  ad. 

Sincerely,  heartily. 

Core,  k6re.  f. 

The  heart;  the  inner  part  of  any  thing; 
the  inner  part  of  a  fruit  which  cont^ns  che 
kernel  i  the  matter  contained  in  a  boil  or 
fore. 

pORiACEOUS,  kA-ri-i'(hfls.  a. 

Confining  of  leather ;  of  a  fubftance  rcfemb- 
ling  leather. 

Coriander j  kinri-iii'dfir.  f. 

A  plant. 

Corinth,  k4r'rin.  f. 

A  tniklX  fruti  commonly  called  currant, 
which  fee. 

CoRmTHiAN,k4-r!n'/*i-Sn.  f. 

la  generally  reckoned  the  fovrth  of  the  five 
eroeraol  architedure. 

Cork,  k4rk.  f. 

a  gliadtfcyous  tree,  in  all  reipeds  like  the 
ilex,  ««Kcpting  the  bsrk ;  the  bark  of  the 
cork  tree  u fed  for  ftopples;  thk  ftopple  of  a 
bottle. 

To  Cork,  kirk.  v.  a. 

To  pot  corks  into  bottles. 

CORKING-PIN,  Ut^klngrfW.  f. 

-  A  pU  of  the  larxeR  fixe*   > 

Corky,  kdr'ki.  a. 

ConfiiUng  of  cork. 

Cormorant,  k6r'mA-riot.  f. 

A  bird  that  preys  upon  ^ ;  a  gl«ttoD. 

Corn,  kdrn.  f. 

The  feeds  which  grow  sa  ears,  not  io  pods ; 
grtia  mariftpi4i  ffm  ia  t^t  ear,  yet  110- 
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threfhed  ;  an  excrefcence  on  the  feet,  hard 

andpainful. 

To  Corn,  kirn*  v.  a. 

To  fait,  to  fprinkle  with  (alt ;  to  form  into 
fifiall  grains. 

Corn-field,  kdrn'fiild.  f. 

A  field  where  corn  is  growing. 
CORN-PLAC,  kdrn'fllg.  f. 

A  plant :  the  leaircs  are  like  thofe  of  the 
fleur-de-lis. 

Corn-floor,  k6m'fl6re.  f. 

The  floor  where  com  is  ftorcd.  ^ 

CoRN-FLpwER,  kdm'^flAA-dr.  f. 

The  blue  bottle. 

Corn-land,  k&m'Und.  f. 

Land  appropriated  to  the  paodu^on  of 
grain. 

Corn-mill,  kArn'mii.  f. 

A  mill  to  grind  com  into  meal. 

Corn-pipe,  kdrn'plpe.  f. 

A  pipe  made  by  flitting  the  joint  of  •  green 
ftalk  of  com. 

CoRNCHANDLER,  kirn'tfhind-l&r.  f* 

One  that  retails  com. 

CoRNcuTTER,  kArn'kfit-t4r.  f. 

A  man  whofe  profcflion  it  is  to  extirpate 
corns  from  the  foot. 

Cornel,  kir'niL 

CORNELIAN-TREE,    kdr-llt'lA-   V  f. 

4n-tr4i. 

The  Comel-tree  beareth  the  fruit  commonly 
called  the  romelian  cherry. 

Corneous,  kdr'n4-ds.  a. 

Horny,  of  a  fubflance  refembling  horn. 

Corner,  kAr'nflr.  f. 

An  an^le ;  a  fee  ret  or  remote  place  {  the  ex- 
tremities, the  utmoft  limit. 

Corner-stone,  kAr'nAr-ftAne'.  f. 

The  ftone  that  unites  the  two  walls  at  the 
corner. 

Cornerwise,  kdr'n&r-wlze.  ad. 

Diagonally. 

Cornet,  kAr'nit^f.* 

A  mufical  inftrumcnt  blown  with  the  mouth ; 
a  company  or  troop  of  horfe,  in  this  fenfe 
obfolete ;  the  officer  that  bears  the  ftandard 
of  a  troop  ;  Cornet  of  a  horfe,  is  the  loweft 
part  of  his  paftcra  that  runs  round  the  coffin. 

Cornice,  kAr'nis.  f. 

The  higheft  proie^ion  of  a  wall  or  column. 

Cornicle,  kor'nlk-kl.  f. 

A  little  horn.     . 

CoRNiGEROUS,  kdr-nidje'i-rAs.  a. 

Homed,  having  horns. 

Cornucopia,  kAr-nA-kA'pA-4.  f. 

The  horn  of  plenty. 

To  Cornute,  kdr-nAtc'.  v.  a* 

To  beftow  homs,  to  cuckold. 

CoRKVTED,  kdr-ni'tid.  a. 

Grafted  with  boms,  cuckolded.^ 

CoRNUTO,  kdr-nfi'ti.  f. 

A  man  homed,  a  cuckold.. 

Corny,  kdr'nA.  a. 

Strong  or  hard  like  bora,  homy ;  producing 
gr>in  or  com. 

Corollary,  kdr'A-lir-i.  f. 

The  condufion ;  an  inference. 

Coronal,  kdr'd-nll.  f. 

A  crown,  a  garland. 

Coronal,  kA-rA'rill.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  top  of  the  headt.. 

Coronary,  k6r'i-nlr-i.  a. 

Relating  tq  a  crown ;  it  is  applied  in  anai- 
tomy  to  arteries  fancied  to  encompaff  the 
bnm  is  the  aanner  «f  a  garlands 


Coronation,  k6r-&-n&'flifin.  f. 

The  a^  or  folemnitv  of  crowning  a  king ; 
the  pomp  or  aflemuly  prefcnt  at  a  coco* 
nation. 

Coroner,  kdr'A-nflr.  f.. 

An  officer  whofe  duty  is  to  enquire,  how  any 
violent  death  was  occafioned. 

Coronet,  k&r'd-nlt.  f. 

An  inferior  crown  worn,  by  the  nobility. 

Corporal,  k6r'pA-rJl.  f. 

The  loweft  officer  of  the  iufantry ;  a  bv 
i^a-officer. 

Corporal,  kir'p^ril.  a. 

Reiatinc^  to  the  body,  beloogiog  to  the  body;. 
materiaT,  not  fpi ritual. 

CoRPORALiTY,  k&r-p&-rll'i-ti.  n 

The  quality  of  beine  embodied/ 

Corporally,  kdr'pA-ril-4.  ai 

Bodily. 

Corporate,  kdr'pA-r&te.  a.  (91]^ 

United  in  a  body  or  commuiuty.        

Corporation,  k6r-pA-rJi'ihfld?f» 

A  body  politick. 

Corporeal,  k&r-p&'r2-il.  a. 

Having  a  body,  not  immaterial. 

Corporeity,  k&r-pi-ri'i-ti.  t 

Materiality,,  bodylinefs. 

Corps,  kire.  1.    Plural,  k^rz. 

A  body  of  forces. 
t^  Perhaps  it  is  the  unpleafin^  idea  this- 
word  fuggefts,  when  pronounced  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  manner,  that  has  fixed  it  in  the  Freooi 
pronunciation.  Nothing  can  be  more  fnght<r 
tul  to  an  elegant  ear  than  the  found  it  hasv 
from  the  mouths  of  4hofe  who  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  its  falhionable  and  mili* 
tary  ufage. 

Corpse,  k6rps.  f. 

A  carcafs,  a  dead'V>dy,  a  corfe. 

Corpulence,  kdr'pA-linfc. 
Corpulency,  kAr'pA-lin-s4. 

Bulkinefs  of  body,  flefhinefs. 

Corpulent,  kdr'pA-I^nt.  a. 

Fleftiy,  bulky. 

Corpuscle,  kir'pis-sl.  f. 

A  fmall.body,  an  atom. 

Corpuscular,  k6r-pfls'kA-lar.T 

CORPUSCULARIAN,      kAf-pAf-     >^ 

kA-li'ri-ln.  J 

Relating  to- bodies,  comprifing  bodies. 
To  CoRRADE,  kdr-ride'.  v.  a. 

To  rub  off*,  to  £crape  together. 

CoRRADiATiON,.k6r-ri-dA-i'(hin*- 

f.  A  conjundion  of  rays  in  one  point. 

To  Correct,  kdr-rekt'.  v.  a. 

To  punifli,  to  chaftife  ;  to  amend ;  to  obvt* 
ate  the  qualities  of  one  ingredient  by  aoo* 
ther. 

Correct,  k4r-rftkt'.  a. 

Revifed  or  finiflied  with  exaftncfsk 

Correction,  kdr-rSk%fin.  f. 

Puniflunent,  discipline;  amendment;  that 
which  is  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  any 
thin^  wrong ;  reprehenfion ;  abatement  of 
noxious  qualities,  by  the  addition  of  fome- 
thing  contrary. 

CoRRECTioNER,  kfir-rik'flifln-fir.  f. 

A  jail-bird.    Obfolete. ' 

Corrective,  kSr-rik'tlv.  a.  ^ 

Having  the  power  to  alter  or  obviate  any 

bad  qualiMcs. 

Corrective,  kdr-rSk'tlv.  f. 

That  whijch  has  the  power  of  altering  or 
obviating  any  tbing'amiCi;  limitation,  re* 
firiOiod. . 

Correctly^ 
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Correctly,  kAr-rlkt'li 

Accurately,  cxaftly. 

Correctness,  kdr-rikt'nes 

Accuracy,  cxaftncfs. 

Corrector,  kftr-rek'tfir.  f. 

He  that  amends,  or  alters,  by  puniftimcnt ; 
he  that  rcvifes  any  thing  to  iVcc  it  from 
faults;  fuch  an  ingredient  in  a  compofition, 
i%  guards  agaiafl  or  abates  the  force  of  ano- 
ther. 

To  Correlate,  k6r-r4-lite'.  v.  n. 

To  have  a  reciprocal  relation,  as  father  and 
•  fon. 

Correlate,  k6r'e-lite.  f. 

One  that  (lands  in  the  oppofite  relation. 

Correlative,  k6r-rSl'3-tiv.  a. 

Having  a  reciprocal  relation. 

CoRRELATifENESs,  k6r-rM'd-tiv- 
nis,  f. 

The  ftatc  of  bein?  correlative. 

Coj^REPTioN,  k6r-rip%&n.  f. 

Chiding,  reprehenilon,  reproof.* 

To  Correspond,  k&r-ri-fpond'. 

¥.  n.  To  fuit,  to^anfwer,  to^fit ;  to  keep  up 
commerce  with  another  by  alternate  letters. 

Correspondence,    kdr-rt- 

fp6n'ddnfe. 
Correspondency,    kor 

fp6n'din-si. 

Relation,  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one^  thing 
to  another  ;  intercourfe,  reciprocal  intelli- 
gence ;  friendfiiip,  interchange  of  offices  or 
civilities. 

Correspondent^  k6r-ri-fp6n'd4nt. 

i.  Suitable,  adapted,  anfwcrable. -^See  To 

coiua,  • 
CoRRESPONDENT,k6r-ri-fpin'dSnt. 

f.  One  with  whom  intelligence  or  com- 
merce is  kept  up  by  mutual  mcflfages  or 
letters, 

CoRRESPONSiVE,  kdr-iA-fpdn'siv.a. 

'  Anfwerabl^,  adapted  to  any  thing. 

Corridor, 'k6r-r4-dAre'.  f. 

The  covert  way   lying    round   a  fortifica- 
Cion;  a  gallcty  or  long  ifle  round  about  a 
*  'building. 

Corrigible,  k&r'r4-j4-bl.  a. 

Iliat  which  may  be  altered  or  amended; 
punilhable. — Sec  ToColleH, 

CoRRiVAL,  kdr-ri'vil.  f. 

Rival,  competitor. 

CoRRiVALRY,  kdr-rl'^vH-ri.  f. 

Competition. 

Corroborant,  k6r-r6b'6-rJnt.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  give  ftrcngth. 

To  Corroborate,  k6r-rob'A-rite. 

V.  a.  To  con6rm,  to  ellabliOi ;  to  firengthen, 
to  make  ftrong.     • 

Corroboration,    k6r-r6b-A-ra'- 
(hfta.  f. 

The  aft  of  ftrengthcning  or  conftrmine. 

Corroborative,  k6r-r6b'6-ra-tiv. 

a.  Having  the  power  of  increafmg  (Ircngth. 

To  Corrode,  k6r-rAde'.  v.  a. 

.   To  cat  away  by  degrees,  to  wear  away  gra- 
«  dually. 

Corrodent,  k&r-rA'dSnt.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  corroding  or  wafting. 

Corrodible,  kAr-fi'di-bh  a. 

PoOJble  to  be  con  fumed. 

CoiROSiBiirTY,  kdr-rir-si-bfl'A-ti. 

f.  Pofltbility  to  be  confumed  *by  a  ncn- 
flruum. 

CcVRROsiBLE,  k6r-rA'si-bl.  a. 
Fofliblc  to  be  confumed  by  4  jnooftruuixw      ^ 
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CoRROSiBLENESs,  k6r-ro'si-bl-nl^ 

*    f.  Sufceptibiluy  of  corroiion. 

Corrosion,  kor-iA'zhAn.  f. 

The  power  of  eating  or  wearing  away  by 
degrees.  • 

Corrosive,  k6r-rA'slv.  a^ 

Havi-ng  the  pawer  of  wearing  away ;  hfving 
the  quality  to  fret  or  vex. 

Corrosive,  k6r-r6's!v.  f. 

That  which  has  the  quality  of  wafting  any 
thing  away ;  that  which  has  the  power  of 
giving  pain. 

Corrosively,  k6r-r6'siv-14.  ad. 

Like  a  corrofive ;  with  the  power  of  tor- 
rofion. 

CoRROsiVENESs,  k6r-ri'siv-nSs.  f. 

The  quality  of  corroding  or  eating  away, 
acrimony. 

CoRRUGANT,  k&r'rii-gant.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  contrafting  into 
wrinkles. 

To  Corrugate,  kor'ri-gite.  v.  a. 

(91).  To  wrinkle  or  purfe  up. 

Corrugation,  kdr-rii-gi'fbfin.  f. 

Cont ration  into  wrinkles. 

To  Corrupt,  kdr-rfipt'.  v.  a. 

To  turn  from  a  found  to  a  putrcfcent  ftatc, 
to  infe^  I  to  deprave,  to  deftroy  integrity, 
to  vitiate. 

To  Corrupt,  k6r-rflpt'.  v.  n. 

To  become  putrid,  to  grow  rotteiL^-See  To 

coina. 
Corrupt,  k6r-rflpt'.  a. 

Vicious,  tainted  with  wickednefs. 

Corrupter,  k6r-riip'tfir.  f. 

He  that  taints  or  vitiates. 

Corruptibility,  kir-rfip-ti-bil'i- 
ti.  f. 

Poillbility  to  be  corrupted. 

Corruptible,  kdr-rfip'ti-bl.  a. 

Sufceptibility  of  corruption  ;  poffiblc  to  be 
vitiated. 
(t^  Some  affefled  fpeakers  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  remove  the  accent  of  this 
word  from  the  fecond  to  the  hrft  fyllable ; 
thanks  to  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  it  in 
^  this  manner,  they  have  not  yet  cfFcfted  their 
.  purpofe-  Thofe  who  have  tho  leaft  regard 
lor  the  found  of  their  language  ought  to  rcfift 
this  novelty  with  all  their  might ;  for  if  it 
once  gain  ground,  it  is  fure  to  triumph.  The 
difficulty  of  pronouncing  it,  and  the  ill 
fotmd  it  produces,  will  recommend  il  to 
the  faihionable  world,  who  are  as  proud  to 
diftinguifli  themfelvcs  by  an  oddity  in  lan- 
guage as  in  drcfe.  - 

CoRRUPTiBLENESs,    k6r-rdp'ti-bU 
nis.  f. 

Sufceptibility  of  corruption. 

Corruptibly,  k6r-rfip'te-bW.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  corrupted. 

Corruption,  k6r-rdp'(hiin.  f. 

The  principle  by  which  bodies  tend  to  the 
frparation  of  their  parts ;  wickednefs,  pcr- 
verfion  of  principles;  putrefcdnce ;  matter 
or  pus  in  a  fore*;  the  means  by  which  any 
thing  is  vitiated,  depravation. 

Corruptive,- kir-rdp'tiv.  a.    • 

Having  the  quality  qf  tainting  or  vitiating. 

CoRRUPTLESs,k6r-rftpt'I^,  a. 

Infufceptiblc  of  corruption,  undecaying. 

Corruptly,  k6f-rfipt'i4.  ad. 

With  corruption,  with  taint)  vicioufly,  coo* 
trary  to  purky» 

Corruptness,  k6r-rtipt'n8s.  f.    . 

The  qualiXy  of  cof  ru^ion,  putrcTceoce,  vice. 


Corsair,  kir'sarc.  f. 

a  pirate. 

"  Corse,  k6ife.  f. 

A  dead1)ody,  a  car^fs. 

Corslet,  Mrs'l^t.  f. 

A  light  armour  for  the  forepart  of  the  body^ 

Cortical,  kdr'ti-kil.  a. , 

Barky,  belonging  to  the  rind. 

Corticated,  k6r'ti-ki-tM.  a. 

Refembiing  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

CoRTicosE,  kdr-iA-kAfe'.  a. 

Full  of  bark. 

CoRVETTO,  kAr-vet'ti.  f. 

The  curvet. 

CoRuscANT,  kA-rfis'k3nt.  a« 

Glittering  by  flafties,  flalhine. 

Coruscation,  kor-df-ki'flifln.  f. 

Flafli,  quick  vibration  of  light. 

CoRYMBiATED,  kA-rim'bA-i-t^d.  a. 

Garnilhcd  with  branches  of  berries. 

CoRYMBi FERGUS,  k6r-!m'biiF'4r-fts. 

ad.  Bearing  fruit  or  berries  in  bunches. 

CoRYMBUS,  kA-rim'bis.  f. 

Amongft  ancient  botanifts,  dufteri  of  ber- 
ries »  amongft  modern  botanifts,  a  com- 
pounded difcousflower;  fuch  are  the  flowers 
of  daiftes,  and  common  marygoldt. 

Cosier,  kA'zhi-dr.  f. 

A  botcher.    Obfolctc. 

CosMETiCK,  kAx-mit'ik.  a. 

Beautifying. 

CosMiCAL,  k5z'm4-kil.  a. 

Relating  to  the  world ;  riftng  or  fetting  with^ 
the  fun. 

CosMiCALLY,  k&z'm£*kll-i.  ad*    * 

With  the  fun. 

Cosmogony,  kAz-m&g^gA-ni.  f. 

The  rife  or  birth  of  the  world,  the  creation. 

Cosmographer,  kAz-mAg'gri-ffir. 

f.  (518).  One  who  writes  a  deUnption  of 
the  world. 
C0SM0GRAPHICAL,k6z-mA-erif'4- 

k41.  a. 

Relating  to  a.  generah  defcription  of  the 
w^rld. 

CosMOGRAPHiCALtr,    k6z-mA« 
grif'A.kdU.  ad. 

In  a  manner  relating  to  the  ftru£lure  of  the 
world.  " 

Cosmography,  kAz-mAs'erd-fA.'f. 

The  fcicncc  of  the  general  lyttcm  of  the 
world-;  a  general  defcription  of  the  upiverfe* 

Cosmopolitan,  kAz-mA-pAl'- 

A-tln. 
Cosmopolite,    kAz^mAp'A- 

lite,  f  156). 

A  citizen  of  the  world,  one  who  is  at  I 
in  every  place. 

Cost,  kAa.  f. 

The  price  of  any  thing;  charge,  cxpence; 
lofs,  detriment       '  .^ 

To  Cost,  kAft.  v.  n.     ' 

To  be  bought  for,  to  be  had  at  «,price» 

Costal,  kAs'tdl.  a^ 

Belonging  to  the  liHu. 

Costard,  kAs'tSrd.  f. 

A  head,  an  apple  round  and  bnlky>tike  the 
head. 

Costive,  kAs'tiv.  a. 

Jl^und  in  the  body ;  clofe« 

CosTi  ven ESs,  Kds'tiv.nis,.X 

.     The  ftatc  of  the  body  in  which  excretion  m 
^  obtruded,   ^  .    rtt 

CosfLlHESS* 
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CosTLi)9Ess,  k&ft'li-nls.  f. 

Sumptuoufncff,  expcBfivcncff. 

Costly,  kdft'lA.  a. 

Sumptuous,  expenfive. 

Cot,  kit.  f. 

A  fnall  hoaOe,  t  but,  a  mcis  luibitatioii. 
CoTANGEHT,  kA-tin'jint.  f- 
The  tangent  of  an  arch  which  u  the  comple- 
ment ofanothcr  to  ninety  degrees. 

CoTEMPORARY,  kA-tSm'pA-r4-ri.a. 

Living  at  the  fame  time,  coctaneoiu. 
COTLAND,  k6t'lind.  f. 
Land  appendant  to  a  cottage. 

CoTQUEAN,  kdt'kwinc.  f. 
A  man  who  bufiea  himfelf  with  womenU 
affairs. 

Cottage,  k&t'tiige.  f.  (90). 

A  hut,  a  mean  habitation. 

Cottager,  k6t'tl-j&r.  f. 

One  who  livci  in  a  hot  or  cottage  ;  one  who 
lives  in  the  common,  without  paying  rent. 

Cottier,  kit'y^r.  L 

One  who  inhabits  a  cot. 

Cotton,  kdt'tn.  f. 

The  down  of  the  cotton-tree ;  t  pIftAt. 

Cotton,  kit'tn,  f. 

Cloth  or  ftuff  made  of  cotton. 

To  Cotton,  k6t'tD.  v.  n. 

To  rife  with  a  nap;  to  cement,  to  nniu 
with.* 

To  Couch,  kdAith.  v.  n. 

To  lie  dpwa  ^n  a  place  of  rcpofe;  to  Ue 
down  on  the  kneei,  as  a  bcalt  to  reft ;  to  lie 
down,  in  ambufh  ;  to  ftoop  or  bend  down, 
in  fear,  in  pain. 

Jo  CotrcH,  kMtft.  V.  a. 

To  lav  on  a  place  of  repofe ;  to  lay  down 
any  thing  in  a  ftratnm  ;  to  bed,  to  hide  in 
"TMither  body  ;  to  include  fecretly,  to  bide ; 
to  fix  the  fpear  ib  the  reft ;  to  deprefs  fbc 
.  film  that  overfpicads  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Couch,  kdfltni.  f. 

A  feat  oif  repofe  ;  a  I'V^r,  or  ftratum. 

CoucHANT,  kdAtm'int.  a. 

Lying  down,  (qoattiug. 
COUCHEE,  kS&'lhft.  f. 

Bedtime,  the  time  of  vifiting  kte«t  night's 
oppofite  to  Levee. 

CoucHER,  kifttfh'fir.  f. 

He  that  couches  or  deprelTes  cataraAa» 
COOCH  FELLOW,  kMtfh ^121-12.  f. 
fitdfellow,  companion. 

Co«n:iiGRA8S,  k^Atlb'gris.  f. 

A  weed- 

Cove,  kj&vc.  f. 

A  fmaU  creek  or  bay ;  a  fiielter,  a  cover. 

Covenant,  kflv'i-hSnc.  f. 

A  contrad,  a  ftipnlation  ;  a  compaA ;  a 
trriring  containing  the  terms  of  agreement. 

To  Covenant,  kiv'i-nint.  v.  n, 

T«  bavgain,  to  ftipulate. 

Coven ANTitE,  kAv'4-nJn-t4A'.  f. 

A  patty  to  a  covenant,  t  ftipulator,  t  bar* 
gainer. 

Covenanter,  kfiv'*-n4ii-t4r.  f. 

One  who  takes  a  otfvenant.  A  wosd  iBtVo» 
duced  in  the  civil  wart. 

To  CovEA,  kftv'iir.  v.  a. 

To  #vc<%tead  any  thing  with  fomethsog 
cKe ;  in  conceiU^under  fomething  laid  over  ; 
to  hide  by  fi^cr£cia(  appearanoca;  to  over- 
"wlleliD,  to  bury ;  to  (belter,  to  conceal  from 
iMrm ;  to  brood  oa  (  to  copotitff  Wkh  »  fe- 
smIc  ;  to  wear  the  InC. 

CoVEH,  kivNlr.  f. 


cealmcnt,  a  fcreen,  a  veil  {  Ihelter,  defencct 

Covering,  k&v'fir-lng.  f. 

'■      Orcls,  vefture. 

Coverlet,  k4v'4r-llt.  f. 

The  outermoft  of  the  bedclothei« 

Covert,  kAv'Aru  f. 

A  (helter,  t  defence  {  a  thicket,  or  hiding- 
place. 

Covert,  kfiv'&n.  a. 

Sheltered,  fecret,  hidden,  infidiona* 
CovBRT-WAY,  kdv'irt*wi',  f. 

A  fpace  of  ground  levd  with  the  field,  three 
or  tour  fathom  broad,  ranging  quite  round 
the  half  moons,  or  other  works  toward  the 
country. 

Covertly,  kAv'Art-U.  acL 

Secretly,  clofely. 

CovERTNEss,  kAv'Ait-nis.  f. 

Secrecy,  privacy. 

Coverture,  kAv'dr-tApc.  f. 

Shelter,  defence ;  in  law,  the  ftcte  and  con- 
dition of  a  married  woman. 

To. Covet,  kftv'it.  v.  a. 

To  defire  inordtiutely,  to  defire  bcyoad  dnt 
boimds ;  to  defire  earncftly. 

To  Covet,  kdv'it,  v.  n. 

To  have  a  ftron'g  deiire. 
COVETABLB,  kAv'lt-i-bl.  A, 
To  be  ¥rilhed  for. 

CovETotrs,  kAv^i'-tAs.  a. 

Inordinately  defiroua ;  inordinntcly  eager  of 

money,  avaricious.  . 
Pr  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  vrord  and 
its  compounds,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  a 
vulgariun,  of  which  one  could  fcarcely  have 
fnfpedcd  him.  But  pronouncing  eovttjhtus 
for  con/etut  is  not  onlv  a  vulgarifm,  but  con- 
'traryto  analogy;  all  thofc  diphthongs  and 
diphthongal  vowels  which  draw  the  preced- 
ing confonants  to  nfpiration  are  fucb  as  com- 
mence with  the  found  of  f  \  which,  from 
iu  neamefs  to  the  found  of  double  r,  and  the 
nearncfs  of  this  found  to  the  commencinff 
found  of  7,  approaches  to  the  biffing  found 
of  i,  z,  and  lott  r,  and  in  the  abfence  of  ac- 
cent coalefces  with  them.  T  and  D  being 
formed  in  the  fame  feat  of  found  as  the  f,  z, 
and  foft  (,  when  the  accent  is  before  them, 
eafily  Aide  into  the  fame  found  before  fimi- 
lar  vowels,  but  never  before  any  other.  Fnr 
we  might  with  as  much  propriety  pronounce 
culdmhotif  wad  neceffitws,  calamtjkus  and  »r- 


ic* 


a«L 


Covetously,  kdv'vi-tds-i< 

Avaricioufly,  ea^rly. 

C0VETOU8NES8,  kAv'vi-tAs-nfts. T. 

Avarice,  eagemefs  of  gain. 
CovEY,  kfiy'vi.  f. 

A  hatch,  an  old  bird  vrith  her  yonng  onea; 
a  number  of  birds  lofethcr. 

Cough,  k6f.  f. 

A  fionvul^n  of  the  lungs. 

To  Cough,  k&f.  v.  n. 

To  have  the  lunga  cnovulfed,  to  make  a  notfe 
in  endeavouring  to  evacuate  the  peccant 
matter  from  the  lungs. 

To  CovGfl,  kif.  V.  a. 

To  ejed  by  «  cough. 

CovGifRR,  kdrrar.  r» 
^One  that  coMha^ 

CovRto,  kd'ving*  f. 

A uxwBk  in 4H»ilding«uled of  hoiifies that  pro- 
jeft  o¥er  Cli4r  groiind-|i6t  I  a  particular  form 
of  cieling. 

Could,  KAd« 
The  JmpOTkft  pnMtfiT  of  Can.  — See  thr 
yord  Bin, 


The  fliarp  iron  of  the  f^9w  ^MA  «eti  tbt 
earth. 

Council,  kAAnMUf, 

An  aflembly  of  perfooa  met  together  ia  coo* 
foltation :  perfons  called  together  to  be  cont 
fulted ;  the  body  of  privy  councilors. 

Council-board,  kddn'stl-bdrd.  f. 

Council-uble,  table  where  matters  of  tbte 
are  deliberated. 

Counsel,  k6An's2I.  f. 

Advice, diredion ;  deliberation;  prudence v 
fecrecy,  the  fecrets  intrufted  in  coafuUing*,. 
fcheme,  purpofe,  dcfign ;  thofc  that  plcsd  »' 
caofe,  the  counfellors. 

To  Counsel,  kAAn'sSl.  v.  a. 

To  ^ve  advice  or  counfel  to  any  perfoa;  to* 
adVife  any  thing. 

Counsellable,  k6Aa's^4-bL  a. 

Willing  to  receive  and  follow  advice. 

Counsellor,  kiAn'sll-ldr.  f. 

One  that  gives  advice  r  confidant,  bofoot 
friend  ;  one  whole  province  is  to  dellhemc 
and  advife  upon  publick  affairs ;  one  that  in* 
confulted  in  a  can  of  law. 

CouNSELLORSHiPy.  kMn'sti4ir* 
fhlp.  f. 
The  office  or  poft  of  prhry  connleilor* 

To  Count,  k6dm.  v.  a. 

To  nomber,  to  tell ;  to  reckon,  to  acooaat, 
to  oonfider  as  having  a  certain;  ckarafter ;  tOf 
impute  to,  to  cham  to. 

To  Count,  kMm.  v.  n. 

To  lay  »  fcheme }  to  depend oa» 

Count,  k<Sdnt.  f. 

Number;  reckoning. 

Count,.  kAflm.f; 

A  title  of  foreign  nobility,  nn  etifi 

Countable,  k6An't2-bI.  a. 

That  which  may  be  numbered. 

CouNTENANGB»,k&Ah't£-nlnre.  f. 

The  form  of  the  hct%  the  fyftcm  of  tkf 
features,  air,  look;  confidence  of  mira, 
afped  of  aflurance ;  affcAatien  or  iIl-wiU»^ 
aa-  it  appears  upon  the  facn ;  patronage,  fop>- 
port. 

To  Countenance,  k^An'ti-nflnfe. 

V.  a.  To  fapport,  to  patroniie,  to  make  a^ 
(hew  of ;  to  encourage. 

CouNTENANCER,  kAAn'ti-niii^rfh 

f.  One  that  cououoancea  or  fupports  aoo* 
ther^ 

Counter,  kdftn'tfir.  f. 

A  faffe  piece  of  money  ulcd  as  a  raems  0f 
reckonings  the  form  on  which  goods  at^ 
^cwed  and  money  told  in  n^lhop* 

Counter,  k6An'tdr.  ad. 

Contrary V  to,  in  oppofition  to ;  file  witag 
way ;  contrary  wayai 

To  Counteract,  kAftn-t4r-3ki'. 

V.  a.  To  hinder  any  thing  fromiueficA  by 
contrary  agency. 

To  Counterbalance,  kAftn-t6r- 
bll'linfe.  v.  a. 

To  9&  againft  with  an  oppofite  weight. 

f3"  Wr  may  obferve,  in  words  compoaadf* 
of  ramntcr^  an  evident  tendency  to  that  di^ 
tan^on  that  obuins  between  the  noon  and 
the  verb  in  diflyllablea.  Thns  the  vc*^.^ 
tmnterhmimKe  haa  the  accent  on  the  third 
fyllable,  and  the  noon  of  the  fiune  format 
the  firft,  and  fo  of  the  reft  [m), 

CoUNTBRBALANCEt    koiUft'tOr-btt* 

Oppofite  weig^.  .^ 

To  CouNTEtBUPr,  kMn-iir-Mr. 

v*a.  Toiflmii  toirikeback. 

CoUMTIIBP^f 


cou 


cou 


coo 


—  nA,  mftv«,  nfir,  n4t;-*tAbc,  tib,  b4Il ;— jJll;  — pAAnd;— /Wa,  this. 


CouHTimiUFF,  kAdn'tflr-bflf.  f. 

A  ftrote  thftt  prodacei  a  recoil. 

CouNTKftCASTBRykiAn^tfir-kdf-tAn 

f.  A  book-keeper,  a  cafter  of  accounts,  a 
reckoner.    Not  ufcd. 
C0UNTERCHANGE|,kAAB'tfir-tftl&nj« 
C  Exchan^,  reciprocation. 

To  CouNTERCHANGE,   kAAn-tii;- 


jc'.v.  a. 

To  give  and  receive. 

CpuNTERCif  ARMi  kAdn'tAr-tfli&r^i. 

t  That  by  which  a  charm  ia  diflblvcd. 

To  CovNTERCHARMy  kdAn-t6r- 

tfhlrm'.  V.  a. 

To  dellcoy  the  cffed  of  »a  «noh«otQieiU. 
To  CouNTeRCHSCKy   kA&a*t&r- 

t(hik\  V.  a. 

To  oppofe. 

CouNTERCHBCX,kAAn:'t4r-t(hftk.  f. 

Slop,  relmke. 
To  COUNTBRDRAW,    kAin-tflf- 


dr4w' 


V.  a. 


To  copy  a  deAgn  by  iiieani  of  an  old  paper, 
whereon  the  urokes  appearing  through,  are 
trattd  with  a  pencil. 
COUNTERBVIPENCE^  kA^-t4r-4v'- 
i^iak,  f. 

Tcftimony  by  %wlnch  the  de^fitioa  of  {bane 
former  witaeCi  ia  oppofed* 

To  Counterfeit,  kAA<i'tAr-flt. 

▼.  a.  ^o  copy  with  an  intent  to  pafs  the  copy 
for  an  origrnnl ;  to  imiute,  to  refemWc. 

Counterfeit,  kAAn'tftr-fit.  a. 

Forged,  fidttious;  deceitful,  hypocritical. 
(^QUKTERfrElT,  kAfin*tftr-fit,  f. 
One  who  pertpo^tet  another,  an  impoftqr ; 
fomething  made  in  imiution  of  another ;  a 
forgery. 

Counterfeiter,  kAi^n'tdr-flt-fir. 

f.  A  forger. 

Counterfeitly,  kAfln't4r-fIt-lS. 

ad.  Falfcly,  with  forgery. 

CouN<reRTEiudENT»  kAfin-tfir*f&r'- 
mAnt.  f. 

Ferment-oppofed  to  ferment. 

Counterfort,  kA4n'tdr-f6rt.  f. 

Counterforts  are  pillars  ferving  to  fupport 
walls  fubje^i  to  bulze. 

Counjergage,  ItAin-lflr-gije'.  f. 

A  method  ufcd  to  meafure  the  joints  by 
transferring  the  breadth  of  a  mortice  to  the 
place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be. 

Counterguard,  kAAn'tftr-gird.  f. 

(gt).  A  fmall  rampart  with  parapet  and  ditch. 

To   Countermand,    ko6n-tdr- 
mind'.  V.  a.  (79). 

To  order  the  contrary  to  what  was  ordered 
before ;  to  contradid  the  orders  of  another. 

Countermand,  kAAn'tAr-m^nd.  f. 

Repeal  of  a  former  order. 

To   Countermarch,    kAdti-tfir- 


mirtfli' 


V.  n. 


To  march  backward. 

Countermarch,  kAfin'tAr-mirtfh. 

i.  Retroceflion,  march  backward;  change 
of  meafores ;  alteration  of  condufb. 

Countermark,  kAAn'tAr-mirk.  f. 

A  (econd  or  third  mark  put  on  a  bale  of 
goods ;  the  mark  of  the  goldfmith's  com- 
ply* 

Countermine,  kAAn'tfir-mlne,  f, 

A  well  or  hole  fonk  into  the  ground,  from 
which  a  gallery  or  btanch  ruu«  out  under 
foud,  to  feck  out  the  saciAy'i   raise ; 


neana  of  oppoiition ;  a  ftraugem  by  ¥rfaidi 
any  contrivance  is  defeated. 

'To Countermine,  kAAn-tfir-mlne' 

V.  a.  To  delve  «  pal&ge  into  an  enemy's 
mine ;  to  counterwork,  to  defeat  by  fecrct 
meafures. 

CouNTBRMOTiON,  kAAo-tAr-mA'- 
(hAn.  f. 

Contrary  motion. 

CouNTERMURfe,  kAAn-tAr-juArc'.  f. 

A>^all  built  up  behind  another  wall. 
COUNTERNATURAL,     kAAn-tAf- 

nitQi'A-r$L  a. 

Contrary  to  nature. 

CouNTERNOisE,  kAAn'tflr-iiAJzc.  f. 

A  found  by  which  any  other  noife  is  over* 
powered. 

Counteropening,  kAAn-tAr-4'pn- 

An  aperture  on  the  contrary  fide. 
COUNTERPACE,  kAAn't^X^p^ft.  f. 
Contrary  meafure. 

Counterpane,  kAAn't&r-pinc.  f. 

A  coverlet  for  a  bed,  or  any  thing  clfe  woven 
in  fquares. 

Counterpart,  kAAn'tAr-pirt.  f. 

The  correfpon4ent  part. 

Counterplea,  kAAn'tdr-pli.  f. 

In  Uw,  a  replication. 

To  Counterplot,  kAAn-tA^-^p]At^ 

y.  >.  To  oppofe  one  machine  by  another. 

Counterplot,  kA4n'tAr-pl6t.  (, 

An  artifice  oppo fed  to  an  artifice. 

Counterpoint,  kAAn'tAr-pAint.  f. 

A  coverlet  woven  in  fquares. 

ToCouNTBRPOiSE,kAAn-tAr-pA4ze' 

v.  a.  To  counterbalance,  to  be  e<^uiponde. 
rant  to  ;  to  produce  a  contrary  adion  by  an 
equal  weight;  to  %€i  with  equal  power 
againfl  any  perfon  or  caufc. 

Counterpoise,  kA&n'tAr-pAAze.  f. 

Equiponderance,  equivalence  of  weight ; 
the  ftate  of  being  placed  in  the  oppofite  icale 
of  the  balance  j  equipoUence,  equivalence  of 
power. 

Counterpoxson,  kAAn'tAr-pAi'zn. 

f.  An(^<^otC' 
CoUNTERFR^ESURBy      kAAll-tAr- 

orAfh'Arc.  f. 

oppofite  force. 

CouNTERPROjECT,  kAAn-tAf-prAd'- 
]4kt-  f. 

Corrcfpondent  part  of  a  fcheme. 

Counterscarp,  kAAn'tAr-fldbrp*  f* 

That  fide  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the 
camp. 

To  Countersign,  kAAn-tAr-slnc'. 

V.  a.  To  fign  an  order  or  patent  of  a  fupe- 
riour,  in  quality  of  fccretary,  to  lender  the 
thing  more  authentick. 

Countertenor,  kAAn-t&r-tln'ndr. 

f.  One  of  the  meau  or  middle  parts  of  mu- 
Tick,  fo  called,  as  it  were,  oppofite  to  the 
tenor. 

Counterjide,  kAAn'tfir-tlde.  f. 

Contrary  tide. 

Countertime,  kAdn'tfir-tlme.  il 

Defence,  oppoiition.    , 

CouNTERTURN,kAAn'tfir.tfirn.  f> 

The  height  and  full  erowth  of  the  play,  we 
may  call  properly  the  Codnterturn,  which 
deftroys  cxpedation. 

To  Countervail,  kAin-t&r  vile'. 

V.  a.  To  be  equivalent  to,  to  have  equal  foice 
or  value,  to  aa  againft  with  equal  power. 

Z  a 


CouNTEiLVivit,  kAAii'tftr-2vl|e.  fr 

Equal  weight ;  that  ^^ctud^  I'M  ^w  WfH 
or  valiie. 

CouNT|SRV^Bw,  kA4a^-rA.  f. 

Oppo^tion,  a  p9^<^  wdifDli  t\ttff 
front  each  othcf ;  cnj^rw. 
To    COUNTBRWPRI;^    fc^AlJlrrtc- 

wArk^  V.  a. 

To  counteraft,  to  hinder  by  contMf  mb« 

rations. 

Countess,  kAAn'tAs.  f. 

The  bdy  of  an  e^rl  or  const. 

CouNTiNO-Koy8E,kAAA^tlaghkAAie 

f.  The  room  appropriated  by  iraddCf  tm 
their  books  and  •ccoopiU' 

Countless,  bAAnt'lAs*  a« 

Innumerable,  without  number. 

Country,  kAn'tri.  f. 

'  A  trad  of  land,*  a  region ;  mral  Pii;M  •  ^ 

Elace  of  one's  birth, jMie  native  hu'i  ftifi  uu 
ibitants  of  any  region. 

Country,  kOo'tri,  a. 

Ruftick,  rural ;  rcmy^e  from  ptiet  or  cowd^  t 
peculiar  to  a  region  or  people ;  fy{<^Cf  igpp* 
rant,  untaught. 

CouNTjRVMAN,  kAn'trft-n^.  f. 

One  born  in  the  ^me  country ;  f  rWH4^ 
one  that  inhabits  the  rural  p«rts  i  i  hrrior^ 
a  hulbaodman. 

County,  kAAn'ti.  T. 

A  fliire;  that  is,  a  circuit  or  porttO{»,o/  the 
realm,  ipto  which  the  whole  laoa  is  di* 
vidcd ;  a  count,  a  lord.  Obfolelie  ia  tbit 
laftfenfe.  

Coupee,  kAA-pAA'.  f. 

A  motion  in  danting. 

Couple,  kAp'pl.  f.  I'3i4)- 

A  chain  or  tyc  that  holds  does  JtPgethe 
two,  a  brace ;  a  male  ^nd  hi«  tcmiale. — S 
To  CodU. 

To  CpuPLE,  kAp'pl.  V,  a* 

To  chain  together ;  to  join  ooe  tM  maotherf 
to  marry,  to  wed. 
To  COUPLB,  kAp'pl.  V.  II.  ' 

To  join  in  embraces. 

Couple-beggXjl,  kAp'pt-bAg-Ar.  £  , 

One  that  makes  it  his  bufineis  to  laviy  Wc> 
gars  to  each  other. 

Couplet,  kAp'let.  f. 

Two  verfes,  a  pair  Qf  rhymes ;-  \  Mtur,  91  nf 
doves. 

Courage,  kAr'rldje.  f.  (90J. 

Bravery,  tftive  forutfide. 

CouRAQ^uus,  kAr*-rii'jA-As.  a. 

Brave,  daring,  bold. 

Courageously,  kAr-^ri'j^-fAs*  A. 

ad.  Bravely,  ftoutly,  boldly.    . 

CouRAGEOUSNESS,  kOr-r^'jA-As-nAs 

f.  Pravefy,  boldnels,  fpirit.  courage. 

CouRANT,  kAr-riat'.  1 

CouRANTO,  kfir-rin'ti-      / 
A  nimble  dance  •   ^ny  thiug  4hat  fpreids 
quick,  »i^  paper  of  ne w». 

To  CouRB,  kAirb.  v.  n. 

To  bend,  to  bow.     Obfolcte. 

CouRffiR,  kAA'rAir.  f. 

A  meifcngcr  fcnt  in  hafte. 
jpr  This  word  is  perfe^ly  French,  and  oCtea 
makes   a  plain    Eogliihman    the  objed  oC 
laughter  to  the  polite  world  by  pronouncing 
it  like  Currier^  a  dreffcr  of  leather. 

Course,  kArfe.  f.  {318J. 

Race,  career  ;  paffage  from  place  to  place  ; 
tilt,  a^  of  running  in  the  lids;  ground  on 
which  a  race  is  run;  track  or  line  in  which 
a  Oilp  (ails  ;  fails,  means  by  which  the  courie 
is  performed  i  order  of  fuccci&on;  ferics  df 
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fjr  (546) — F4te,  fir,  fiU,  fit ;— ro4,  mit ;— pine,  pin ;  — 


HiQceffiVb  and  methodical  oroccdare ;  the 
clcmeots  of  an  art  exhiSitca  and  explained, 
in  a  methodical  fcries ;  method  of  life,  train 
of  anions  ;  natural  bent,  uncontrolled  will ; 
catamenia  ;  number. of  diOics  fct  on  at  once 
upon- the  table  ;  empty  form. 

To  Course,  kArfe.  v.  a.  ^ 

To  hunt,  to  purfuc ;  to  purfue  with  dogs 
that  hunt  in  view  ;  to  put  to  fpced,  to  force 
to  ran. 

To  Course,  kArfe.  v.n. 

To  run,  to  rove  about. 

Coui^SER,  kir'sir.  f. 

A  fwift  horfe,  a  war  horfe ;  one  who  pur* 
fuca  the  fport  of  courting  harei . 

Court,  kArte.  f.  (318). 

The  place  where  the  prince  reiidei,  the  pa- 
lace ;  the  hall  or  chamber  where  juftice  is 
adminillered  ;  open  fpace  before  a  boufe  ;  a 
iimall  opening  inclofcd  with  houfes  and 
paved  with  broad  llones ;  perfons  who  com- 
pofcd  ^he  retinue  of  a  prince  ;  perfons  who 
•T«  affembled  for  the'adminiftration  of  juf« 
tice  ;  any  jurifdi6lion,  military,  civil,  or  ec- 
clefiaftical ;  the  art  of  pleafing,  the  art  of 
infinuation. 

To  Court,  kArte.  v.  a. 

,To  woo,  to  folicit  a  woman ;  td  folicit,  to 
feek  ;  to  flatter,  to  endeavour  to  pleafe. 

CoUrt-chaplain,  kArte-tlnsip'lin. 

f.  One  who  attends  the  king  to  celebrate  the 
holy  offices. 

Court-day,  kArte-di'.  f. 

Day  on  which  juftice  is  folemnly  id  mini  f- 
tercd. 

Court  Favour,  kArtc-fi'vfir.  f. 

Favours  or  benefits  beftowed  by  princes. 

Court  hand,  kArte'hind.  f. 

The  hand  or  manner  of  writing  ufed  in 
records  and  judicial  proceedings. 

Court-lady,  kArte-li'di.  f, 

A  lady  converfant^n  court. 

Courteous,  kdr'tfliA-fis,  a.  (3i4)« 

Elegant  of  manners,  well-bred. 

C0URTEOJUSL.Y,  kdr't(h4-4f-li,  ad. 

Refpc£tfully,  civilly,  complaifantly. 

CouRTEousNESsi  kflr't(hi-Af-n8s.  f. 

Civility,  coroplaifaoce. 
COURTESAN,    1    k4,.t4.^3„/ 

Courtezan,  j  '^*'*  ^^  ^  " 

A  woman  of  tne   town  ;   a    proftitote, 
ftrumpet. 

Courtesy,  kdr'ti-s4.  f. 

Elegance  of  manners,  civility,  complai- 
fanc«  ;  an  a£i  of  civility  or  rcfpe^  ;  a  tenure, 
not  of  light,  but  of  the  favour  of  others. 

Courtesy,  kArt^si.  f. 

The  reverence  made  by  women. 
{3  This  word,  when  it  fignifies  an  aft  of  re- 
verence, is  nr)t  only  deprived  of  one  of  its 
fyllables  b)  all  fp.  akcrs,  but  by  the  vulgar 
has. Its  lad  fyllaulc  chaugcd  nto  cht  or  tji  e, 
•s  if  vv  ritten  furt  fi>f ;  this  impropriety,  Itow- 
cver,  ic*  ms  daily  to  lofe  ground  even  among 
thr  lower  ordvrf  of  the  people,  who  begin 
to  r'-ftore  the  -  to  its  pure  found. 

ToCouRTESY,  kArt'si.  v.  n. 

To  perform  an  atl  of  reverence  ;  to  make  t 
revcren  e  in  the  manner  of  ladies. 

Ci>URTiER,  LAite'yfir.  f. 

One  that  frequents  or  att  nds  the  courts  of 
l^tinxs;  one  that  courts  or  folicits  the  fa- 
vour of  another. 

Courtlike,  kArte'Hke,  a. 

Licgani,  p<}litf. 
Cv'UHTLINEsii,  kAit'li-f  ?<?.  f. 

i'     a   'tMrrnr>     cfi     otnp.-tuaticc,  civility* 

CouKTLV,  iwAue'ld.  a. 


Y 


Relating  or  appertaining  to  the  l:ourt,  ele- 
gant, foft,  flattering. 

Courtship,  kArte'fhip.  f. 

The  a^  of  foliciting  favour  ;  the  folicitatioo 
of  a  woman  to  marriage. 

Cousin,  kAz'zn.  f.  (314). 

Any  one  collaterally  related  more  remotely 
than  a  brother  or  a  (filer  ;  a  title  given  by  the 
king  to  a  nobleman,  particularly  to  thoie  of 
the  council. 


Cow,  kAA.  f.  (323). 

The  female  of  the  bull. 


To  Cow,  kAA.  V.  a. 

To  deprels  with  fear. 

Cow-herd,  kAA'hird.  f. 

One  whofe  occupation  is  to  tend  cows. 

Cow-house,  kAA'hAAfe.  f. 

The  houfe  in  which  kine  are  kept. 

Cow-leech,  kAA'litfti.  f. 

One  who  profelTcs  to  cure  diftempered 
cows. 

Cow-WBED,  kAA'wide.  f. 

A  fpccies  of  chervil. 

Cow-wHEAT,  kAd'hwite.  f. 

A  plant. 

Coward,  kAA'fird.  f.  (323). 

A  poltron,  a  wretch  whole  predominant 
paffion  is  fear;  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
manner  of  an  adjedive. 

Cowardice,  kAd'Ar-dis.  f.  (142). 

Fear,  habitual  timidity.  Want  of  courage. 

Cowardliness,  kod'drd-lA-nis.  f. 

Timidity,  cowardice. 

Cowardly,  kAd'drd-li.  a. 

Fearful,  timorous,  pufillanimous ;  mean,  be- 
fitting a  coward. 

Cowardly,  kAd'drd-U.  ad. 

In  the  manner  of  a  coward. 

To  Cower,  kAd'Ir.  v.  n.  (223). 

To  fink  by  bending  the  knees,  to  (Coop,  to 
(brink. 

CowisH,  kAd'ifli.  a. 

Timorous,  fearful.     Not  ufed. 

CowKEEFER,  kAd'ki-pAr.  f. 

One  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  keep  cows. 

Cowl,  kAdl.  f.  (323). 

A  monk's  hood ;  a  velfel  in  which  water  is 
carried  on  a  pole  between  two. 
C0WL-STAFF,icAdl'ftif.  f. 
The  ftatf  on  which  a  vclf  1  is  fuppoited  be- 
tween two  men. 

Cowslip,  kAd'flip.  f. 

Cowflip  is  alfo  called  pagil,  and  is  a  fpecies 
of  primrofe. 

CoxcoMQ,  k^ks'kAme.  f. 

The  tup  of  the  bead  ;  the  comb  refembling 
that  of  a  cock.  When  liccnfed  fools  wote 
formerly  in  their  caps ;  a  flower ;  a  fop,  a 
fupcrficial  pretender.  ^ 

Coxcombry,  k6ks'cAm-r4.  f. 

Foppifhnefs. — Ladi   "Aary  ll'     \'o;Jaj(Uf. 

CoxcoMiCAL,  kAks-kAm'ik-dl.  a. 

Foppifh.  conceited. 

Coy,  toi.a. 

Modeft,  de  ent ;  rcfcrvcd,  not  accedible. 

To  Coy,  kui.  v.  n.  (329). 

To  behave  with  referve,  to  rejcft  famili- 
arity; not  to  condefcend  willingly. 

Coyly,  kAi  M.  ad. 

With  refer vc. 

Coyness,  koe'nAs.  f. 

R«  fcrve,  unwillin^^nefs  to  become  familiar. 
Co^,  k.(ll.  i\ 

A  <-ant  or  familiar  word,  contraded  from 
cou'in. 

To  Co/,EN,,k6z'zji.  V.  a.  (3i4)» 


To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  defraud. 

Cozenage,  kdz'^n-ije.  C  (90). 

Fraud,  deceit,  trick,  cheat. 

Cozener,  kfiz'zn-dr,  f. 

A  cheater,  a  defrauder. 

Crab,  krib.  f. 

A  (hell  filh;  a  wild  apple,  the  tree  that 
bears  a  wild  apple ;  a  pecvilh,  morofe  per-* 
fon ;  a  wooden  engine  with  three  claws  for 
launching  of  Ihips ;  a  figii  of  the  zodiack. 

Crabbed,  krlb'bJd.a.  (366^. 

Peevtfh,  morofe ;' harlh,  unpleaUng;  difi-* 
cult,  perplexing. 

Crabbedly,  krib'b^d-li.  ad. 

Pecvilhly. 

Crabbbdness,  krslb'bAd-nis.  f. 

Sournels  of  tade  ;  fourncfs  of  countenance' 
afpcrity  of  manners ;  difficulty. 

Craber,  kra'bdr.  f. 

The  water>rat.  , 

Crabs-eyes,  kr^bs'lze.  f. 

Small  whitifh  bodies  found  in  the  commov 
crawfifh,  refembling  the  e'yes  of  a  crab. 

Crack,  krik.  f. 

A  fudden  difruption  ;  chink,  fifTure^  narrow 
breach ;  the  found  of  any  body  burlUng  or 
falling;  any  fudden  and  quick  found;  any 
breach,  injury,  or  diminution,  a  flaw:  cra^ 
zinefs  of  intelled  ;  a  man  crazed  ;  a  whore; 
a  boail ;  a  boafter.  Tbefe  laft  art  low  and 
vulgar  ufes  of  the  word. 

To.  Crack,  krik.  v.  a. 

To  break  into  chinks ;  to  break,  to  fplit ;  t* 
do  any  thing  with  quicknefs  or  fmartne(s ; 
to  break  or  deiiroy  any  thing ;  to  craze,  to 
weaken  the  intcUcd.  ' 

To  Crack,  krJk.  v.  n. 

To  burii,  to  open  in  chinks  ;  tofall  tpruin^ 
to  utter  a  loud  and  fudden  (ouod  ;  to  boaft  i 
with  Of. 

Crack-brained,  krlk-br4nd\  a. 

Crazy,  without  right  reafon. 

Crack-hemp,  krSk'hemp.  r. 

A  wretch  fated  to  the  gallows.  A  low  word. 

Cracker,  krik'dr.  f. 

A  noify  boafting  fellow ;  a  quantity  of  gun* 
pox^der  confined  fo  ts  to  burli  with  great 
noife. 

To  Crackle,  krJk'kl.  v.  n.  (405).. 

To  make  flight  cracks,  to  make  fmall  and 
frequent  fliarp  founds. 

Cradle,  kri'<ll.  f.  (405).  * 

A  moveable  bed,  on  which  children  or  fick 
perfons  are  agitated  .with  a  fmooth  motion ; 
infancy,  6n  the  firft  part  of  life ;  with  fur- 
geons,  a  cafe  for  a  broken  bone ;  with  fliip« 
Wrights,  a  frame  of  timber  raifed  along  the 
outhdc  of  a  fhip. 

To  Cradle,  kr^'dl.  v.  a. 

To  lay  in  a  cradle. 

Cradle  clothes,  kra'dl-klAze.  f. 

Bcd-clothes  beloneiog  to  a  cradle. 

Craft,  kritt.  L  (79). 

Manual  art,  trade ;  iraud,  cunnfng ;  fmaU 
failing  vefl'cls. 

To  Craft,  kraft.  v.  n. 

To  play  tricks.     Obfolete. 

Craftily,  krJt't4-li.  ad. 

Cunningly,  artfully 

Craftiness,  kraf'ti-n^s.  f. 

Cunning,  ilratagem. 

Craftsman,  krifts'mJn.  f. 

All  artihccr,  a  manufacturer. 

•Craftsm ASTER,  kr2fts'aiiU*-tdr«  f* 

a- man  (killed  in  his  trade 

Crafty,  kril'ti.  a. 

Cunning,  artfui.^ 
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Crao»  krig.  f; 

A  rough  ftccp  rock  j  the  rugged  protube- 
rances of  rockt ;  the  neck. 

Cragged,  krJg'ged.  a.  (366). 

Full  of  ioequalitiei  and  prominences. 

Craggedness,  krig'gid-nis.  f. 

Fulnefs  of  crags  or  pVomioent  rocks. 

Cragginess,  krag'g4-n4s.  f. 

The  ftale  of  being  craggy. 

Craggy,  krlg'gi.  a.  (383). 

Rugged,  full  of  p.  ominences,  roughs 

To  Cram,  krlm.  v.  a. 

To  fluff,  to  fill  with  more  than  can  conveni- 
ently be  held  ;  to  fill  with  food  beyond  fa- 
tiety ;  to  thruft  in  by  force.  - 

To  Cram,  krdm.  v.  a. 

To  eat  beyond  fatiety. 

Crambo,  krim'bi.  L 

A  play  in  which  one  gives  a  word*  to  which 
another  finds  rh/me. 

Cramp,  krimp.  f. 

A  fpafm  or  contraction  of  tiie  limbs ;  a  re- 
Arittion,  a  conBncment ;  a  piece  of  iron 
bent  at  each  end,  by  which  two  bpdica  arc 
held  together. 

Cramp,  krSmp.  a.  - 

Difficult,  knotty^  a  low  term. 

To  Cramp,  kr^mp.  v,  a. 

To  pain  with  cramps  or  twiches ;  to  re- 
ftraio,  to  confine  ;  to  bind  wiih  crampirons. 

Cramp-fish,  krimp'iilh.  f. 

The  torpedo,  which  benumbs  the  hands  of 
thofe  that  touch  it. 

Crampiron,  krfmp'l-firn.  f. 

See  Ckamf. 

Cranage,  kra'nldjc.  f.  (90). 

A  liberty  to  ufe  a  crane  for  drawing  vp 
wares  from  the  veiTcls. 

Crane,  krane.  f. 

A  bird  with  a  long  beak :  an  inftmment 
nade  with  ropes,  pulltes,  and  hooks,  by 
which  great  weights  are  raifcd ;  a  crooked 
pipe  for  drawing  liquors  out  of  a  caik. 

Cranes  Bill,  kranz'bil.  f. 

An  herb ;  a  pair  of  pincers  terminating  io  a 
point,  uftd  by  furgcons. 

Cranium,  kri'nA-dm.  f. 

The  Ikull. 

Crank,  krink.  f. 

A  (rank  is  the  end  of  an  iron  axis  turned 
i^uare  down,  and  again  turned  fquaxe  to  the 
aifi  turning  down  ;  any  bending  or  winding 
palTagei  a^ny  conceit  formed  by  twiftmg  or 
changing  a  word. 

Crank,  krink.  a. 

Healthy,  fprightly;  among  failors,  a  (hip  is 
iaid  to  be  crank  when  loaded  near  to  be 
overfci. 

To  Crankle,  krSnk'kl.  v.  n.  (405} 

To  run  in  and  out. 

ToCravkle,  kiink'kl.  v.  a. 

To  break  into  unequal  furfaces. 

Crankniss,  krank'n^s.  f. 

H;  alth,  vigour  ;  difpofition  to  overfet. 

Crannied,  kr4n'-n4-4d.  f; 

A  chink,  a  cleft. 

Crape,  kripc.  f. 

A  thin  ttuff  loofcly  woven. 

To  Crash,  ki  Jfli.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  loud  complicated  noifc,  as  of 
many  things  falling. 

To  Crash,  krilh^  v.  a* 

To  bieak  or  bruife. 

Crash,  kvifh,  f. 

A  loud  mixed  foond#^ 

€RA^s^kdis»a. 


Grofs,  coarfe,  not  fulitle. 

Crassitude,  krds^si-tfide.  f. 

GrofTnefs,  coarfenefs.  i        a       r 

Crastination,  krdf-tt-na'Mn.  f. 

Delay. 

Cratch,  kritfh.  f. 

The  pallifaded  frame  in  which  hay  is  put  for 
cattle. 

Cravat,  kri-vat'.  f. 

a  neckcloth.. 
(l;^'  Dr,  Johnfon  tells  us  this  word  is  of  un- 
certain etymology.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  comes  from  the  French,  and  Menage 
tells  us  it  arofe  among  them  from  the  OoaU  ; 
who,  being  in  alliance  with  France againft  the 
Emperor,  came  to  Paris,  and  were  remarked 
forthe^Hnen  they  wore  about  their  necks. 
This  foon  became  a  fafhion,  and  was  called 
after  the  original  wearers  Croats  which,  by 
a  fmall  alteration,  became  Cravat.  This 
word  is  fometimes,  but  improperly,  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyl- 
lable. 

To  Crave,  krive.  v.  a. 

To  alk  with  earneftnefs,  to  aflt  with  fubmif- 
fion ;  to  dfk  infatiably  ;  to  long,  to  wi(h  un- 
reafonably  ;  to  call  ior  importunately. 

Craven,  kra'vn.  f. 

A  cock  conquered  and  difpirited;  a  coward, 
a  recreant. 

To  Craven,  kri'vn.  v.  a. 

To  make  recreant  or  cowardly. 

To  Craunch,  krintih.  v.  a.  (214). 

To  crulh'  in  the  mouth. 

Craw,  krdw.  f. 

The  crop  or  firR  ftomach  of  birds. 

Crawfish,  kriw'filh,  f. 

a  fmall  Ihcll-fiih  fuimd  in  brooks. 

To  Crawl,  krdwl.  v.  n. 

To  creep,  to  move  with  a  flow  motion,  to 
move  without  rihng  from  the  ground,  at  a 
worm;  to  move  weakly  and  (lowly. 

Crawler,  kriw'lfir.  ». 

a  creeper,  any  thing  that  creeps. 

Crayfish,  kriw'tiih.  f. 

Th^  river  lobfter. — Stc  Crawjijb. 

Crayon,  kri'fin.  f 

A  kind  of  pencil,  a  roll  of  pafte  to  draw 
lines  with  ;  a  drawing  done  with  a  crayon. 

To  Craze,  kr&ze.  v,  a. 

To  break,  to  crufli,  to  weaken  ;  to  crack  the 
brain,  to  impair  the  intellefl. 

Crazedness,  kra^z2d-nls«  f.  (365)* 

Decrepitude,  brokennefa. 

Craziness,  kri'zA-nis.  f. 

State  of  being  crazy,  imbecility,  weaknefs. 

Crazy,  kri'zi.  a. 

Broken,  decrepit ;  broken  witted,  iWtercd 
in  the  intelKft ;  weak,  fliattered. 

To  Creak,  krcke.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  hai  th  noife. 

Cream,  kiime.  f. 

The  uiiduous  or  oily  part  of  milk. 

To  Cream,  kr^me.  v.  n. 

To  gather  cream  ;  to  mantle  or  froth* 

Cream-faced,  kiime'iaite.  a* 

Pale,  cov^ard-looking. 

Creamy,  kr^'mi,  z* 

Full  of  cream. 

Crease,  krife.  f. 

A  mark  made  by  doubling  any  tHing. 

To  Crease,  kiifc.  v.  a. 

To  mark  any  thing  by  doubling  it,  fo  as  to 
leave  /he  im  predion. 

To  Create,  kr4  ite'.  v.  a. 
The  form  out  of  aothiog,  to  caufc  to  cxiA-; 


to  produce,  to  can  (e,  to  be  ihcoccafion  of; 
to  beget ;  to  inveft  with  any  new  charader* 

Creation,  krA-i'fhfin.  f. 

The  ad  of  creating  or  conferring  cxift^nce ; 
the  ad  of  invefting  with  hew  ch  rader ;  the 
things  created,  the  univcrfe ;  any  thing  pro- 
duced, or  caufed. 

Creative,  kri-i'tiv*  a. 

Having  the  power  to  create;  exerting  the 
ad  ot  creation. 

Creator,  kr4-i't6r.  f. 

The  being  that  beftows  exiftence. 

CREATURE,kr4't(hiire.f.  (461)  (462) 

a  being  created  i  an  animal  not  human  ;  a 
word  of  contempt  for  a  human  being;  a* 
word  of  petty  tendcrncfs ;    a  perfon  who 
'  owes  his  rife  or  his  fortune  to  another. 

Creaturily,  kri'tflnirc-li,  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  creature. 

Credence,  kri'dinfe.  f. 

Belief,  credit ;  that  which  gives  a  claim  to* 
credit  or  belief. 

Credenda,  kri-dlnMi.  f. 

Thihgs  to  be  believed,  articles  of  faith* 

Credent,  kri'dent.  a. 

Believing,  eafy  of  belief;  having  credit,  not 
to  be  queiiioned. 

Credential,  kri-dln'Ml.  f. 

That  which  gives  a  title  to  credit. 

Credibility,  krW-A-bU'A'ti.  C     » 

Claim  to  credit,  pol&bility  of  obtaiiuii|(  be- 
lief,  probability.  - 

Credible,  krid't-hl.  a. 

Worthy  of  credit,  having  a  jnft  claim  to 
belief. 

Crediblbness,  kred'i-bl-nis.  f. 

Credibility,  worthincfs  of  belief,  juft  daiiD^ 
to  belief.  > 

Credibly,  krld'4-bl4.  ad. 

In^a  manner  that  claims  belief. .  * 

Credit,  krid'it.  f. 

Belief ;  honour,  reputation ;  good  opinion  ; 
fauh,  tcftimony;  truit  rep'fed;  promife 
given  ;  influence,  power  not  compulIWe. 

To  Credit,  kred  it.  v.  a.  ^ 

To  believe ;  to  procure  credit  or  honour  to 
any  thing  ;  to  trui^,  to  confide  in ;  to  admit 
as  a  debtor. 

Creditable,  kr£dit-d-bl.  a. 

Reputable,  above'contempt ;  eliimable.        , 

Creditableness,  krtd'it-i-bl-nSs. 

f.  Reputation,  eftimation.  , 

Creditably,  kredit-4-bl4.  ad.. 

Reputably,  without  dtfgrace.  ,  t 

Creditor,  kred'it-t6r.  f. 

He  to  whom  a  debt  is  owed,  he  that  giveti 
credit,  correlative  to  debtor. 

Credulity,  kri-di'lc-ti.  f.  , 

Eafinefs  of  belief. 

Credulous,  krJdj'A-lfls.  a,  (376) 

(293].  Apt  to  believe,  uofufpeding,  eafily 
deceived 

CREDULOUSNESS,,kredj'A-lfif-n5s.  f. 

Aptnefs  to  believe,  credulity. 

Creed,  kriid.  f. 

A  form  of  words  in  which  the  articles  o^ 
faith  are  comprehci*dtd ;  any  folcmn  pro^ 
fcflion  of  priaciples  or  opinion. 

To  Creek,  krti...  v.  a. 

To  make  a  harfh  noife. 

Creek,  kiiik.  f.  (246)» 

A  prominence  or  jot  in  a  winding  coafl ;  a 
fmall  port,  a  bay,  a  rove. 

Creeky,  kii^'ki.  a; 

1-olt  of  crrtkk,  unequal,  winding. 

Tr  Creep,  k  icp.  v.  n.    246)4        -" 

lo  move  witntlie  belly  to  the  ground  with* 

out 
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:.4hAl«||i;  t«  fYVWalMi^the  groiMi4,  or  oa 
othtr  Ai^piponB;  to  move  forward  without 
boundf  or  le^pf ,  at  iofcdt ;  to  move  flowly 
ttud  feebly  ;  to  move  timoroufly  without 
foariog,  or  venturing;  to  behave  with  fervi- 
lity,  to  fa  WD,  to  bcna. 

Creeper,  kri^'pfir.  f. 

.  A  plant  that  fuf>poru  itCelfby (meant  offoane 
..ftroQger  body;  an  irot>  ufcd  to  Aide  alon^ 
the  grate  JLn  kitchens ;  a  kind  of  f»attcn  or 
clog  wocn  by  «4omcla. 

^Creephole,  kr&ip'hile.  f. 

A  holt  ibto  which  any  animal  may  cre«p  to 
efcape  dai^cr  ;  «  fubterfuge,  an  excufe. 

•Creepincly,  kr^p'mg-li.  ad. 

Slowly,.*aftor  the  manner  ota  reptile. 

To  Crepitate,  kfip'i-titc.  v.  n. 

(91}.  To  malted  fmall  crackling  noife. 

-Crepitation,  krhp-zh'tk'ih&n..L 

a  ijnall  crackling  noife. 

.Crept,  kript. 

Particip.  from  Creep. 

<.Cr^pusculb,  kri-pfts'k4!e.  f. 

Twilight. 

cCrepusculous,  kri^pds'kA-lAfi.A^ 

•^limmerin^,  in  a  ftate  betwctu  light  aud 
darkneia. 

<^r£sgent,  krls^s£nt.'a. 

Increafing,  gpswinr. 

Crescent,  kris^sint.  f, 

-.  The- moon  in  her  date  of  increafe,««0y  £ai^ 
litttde  of  the.  moon  increa(ii\g. 

'Cresciv^,  kris'siv,  su 

Incrcafing,  grownif.  ^ 

Xress,  kxh.  f. 

An  herb. 

^REssEj-,  kris'sdt.  t 

A  great  light  fet  upon^a  hteacon,  Ught-koaCe, 
or  watch-tojwcr. 

Crest,  krift.f. 

The  plume   of  featiiert  00  the  tpp  of  the 
■ ; helmet;  Um ornament  of  the  helmet  in  he- 
raldry ;  any  tuft  or  ornament  on  the  head ; 
pride,  fpiut,  fire. 

Crested,  kcfe'tlcL  a. 

Adorned  with  >pluaie  or  creft.;  wearing  a 
.  comb. 

<Crest-falleh>  krifi'filn.  a. 

Deje£ied,  funk,  iieartleft,  (piritlc£k 

•Crestlbss,  krift'les.  a. 

*  Not  dignifted  with  coat  armour. 

'Cretaceous,  kri-tii'fhM.  a. 

AbiMiBding  with  chalk,  chalky. 

Cretatea,  kri'ti-tid.  a. 

Rubbed  with  ehalk. 

Crevice,  krivls.  L  (i4d). 

A  crack,  a  cleft. 

Crew,  kr66.  f. 

A  company  of  people  aflbci^ted  for  any  pur- 
pofe ;  the  company  of  a  (hip.  ititi  now  ge- 
ne relly  ufed  in  a  bad  fcnfe. 

Crew,  kibi. 

'  The  preterit  of  Crow. 

Crewel,  kr&i'il.  f. 

Yarn  twilled  and  wound  on  a  knot  or  ball. 

Crib,  krlb.  f. 

The  tack  or  manger  of  a  ftable4  the  ftall  or 
cabin  of  an  ox  i  a  fmalJ  habitation,  a  cot- 
tage. 

To  Crib,  knb.  v.  a. 

To  (but  up  in  a  narrow  habitation,  towage.; 
'  to  ileal.     A  iow  phrafe. 

CRiBBAGEfJcrlb'bldje.  f.  (90). 

A  game  at  cardt. 

Cribration,  krl-bra'ihdn.  L  (1^3) 

The  aa  of  lifting. 


'F&te,  Ar,  fl^  fit ;  — toif  ooSt ;— jioe,  plo;— 
CRTCKi|.krtk.  f. 

The  noifeofkdoor;  «  priaftil  aifticCi iiuhe 

neck. 

Cricket,  krlkTtlt.  f. 

An  iiife^^hat  fqueaka  or  chi rpa about  ovena 
aitd  fire-placet ;  a  fport,  at  which  the  coa- 
teadera  drive  a  ball  with  &icki ;  a  low  'leat 
or  ilool. 

Crier,  krl^.f. 

*  The  oiHcer  whofe  bnfinefa  ia  to  ciy  or  make 
proclamation. 

Crime,  krime.  r. 

An  aA  contrary  to  right,  an  offeaoe,« ,  great 
fault. 

Crimefol,  krlme'fftl.  a. 

Wicked,  criminal. 

Crimeless,  krlme^lis.  a. 

Innocent,  without  crime. 

'CailUNfliL,  kTlm'4-n31.** 

Faulty,  contrary  to  right,  contrary  to  duty  ; 
.guilty,  tainted  with  crime ;  not  civil,  aa  a 
criminal  proTecution. 

Criminal,  krlm'i-hiL  f. 

A  man  accufed  xrf  a  crime ;  a  man  guilty  of 
a  crime. 

Criminally.,  kr1m'£-nd14^.  ad. 

Wickedly,  guilUiy. 

Crimihalness,  krIm'i-nAl-nils.  f. 

Guiltineis. 

Crimination, 'krlnv-i-B4'lhAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  accnfing,  arraignment,  charge. 

Criminatory,  krim'A-ni-iftr-rd.a. 

Relating  to  accufation,  accnfing. 

Criminous,  krlm'i^fts.  a. 

Wicked,  iniquitoua. 

Criminously,  kr!m'ii-nfts-li.  ad. 

Very  wicke<Uy- 

Criminousness,  krim'^-n&f-nls.  f. 

Wickedneft,  guilt,  crime. 

Crimp,  krlmp.  a, 

Crijp,' brittle,  eafily  crumbled* 

To  Crimple,  krim'pl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  contrad,  to  caufc  to  flirink,  to  curl. 

Crimson^  krlm'zn.  f. 

Red,  fomewhat  darkened  with  blue ;  r«d  in 
genesaL 

To  Crimson,  kilm'zm  v.  a. 

To  dye  with  crimfon. 

Crincum,  kilnk^Am.  f. 

A  cramp,  whimfy.    A  cant  word* 

Cringe,  krinje.  f. 

Bow,  fervi!e  civility. 

To  Crinoe,  krlnje.  v.  a« 

Todcaw  together,  to  contiaa.    Lktle  uM. 

To  Crinoe,  krlnje.  v.  n. 

To  bow,  to  pay  court,  to  fawn,  to  flatter. 

Crinioehous,  krl-nidjc'i-rds.  a. 

(las).  Hairy,  overgrown  with  hair. 

To  Crinkle,  kdnk'kl.  v.  n. 

To  go  in  and  out,  to  run  in  flexnres. 
folete. 

Cripple,  fcrip'pl.  f. 

A  lame  man. 

To  Cripple,  ktlp'pl.  v.  a. 

To  lame,  to  make  lame. 

Crippleness,  krip^pl*nis.  f* 

Lameneia. 

Crisis,  krl'sls.  C 

The  point  in  which  the  difeafe  ^ilk,  or 
changea  to  the  better ;  the  point  of  time  4it 
which  any  affair  cornea  to  the  height. 

Crisp,  krlfp.  a. 

Curled ;  indented,  winding ;  hattk,  friable* 

To  Crisp^  kxiip.  v^  a' 


Ob. 


To  curl,  to  contra^  into  linaltf  ta  twtk;  U 
dent ;  to  run  in  and  out. 

Cri«pation,  krlr-pi'fliAfu  f. 

The  ad  of  cudiog^  the  ftate  of  being  eorkd. 

Cri^pino-pin,  krls'ping-ptn.  L 

A  curling-iron. 

Crispness,  krifp'nls.  f. 

Curlednela. 

Crispy,  kris'p4.4i. 

Curled. 

CRiTBRfON,  kri-tt'ri-4iu  f.  (it%). 

A  mark  by  which  any  thing  ia  judged  •^ 
with  regard  to  itt  goooaek  or  badneb. 

Crixick,  krit'lk.  f. 

A  man  Ikiilod  ia  the  art  of  judging  of  Itlera- 
tare ;  a  cenfurer,  a  mail  apt  to  fiaatauk. 

Crjtick,  krit'lk*  a. 

Critical,  rclating.to  criticifra. 

CRiTiCK,krltik.  £ 

A  critical  examioatioaj  eritioit  aemaifei; 
fcience  of  criticifm. 

Critical,  krit'4-k4l.  a.    - 

£xa6^,  nicely  judicious,  accurate;  reutin 
to  criticifm ;  capttout,  iodmed  to  fipl 
fault ;  comprifing  the  time  at  which  a  gretf 
event  it  determined. 

Critically,  krlt'i-kiW.  ad^ 

la  a  critical  manner,  eicaaiy«  curioufly. 

Cr  in  c  ALNESS,  Jtr1t'A-k41-ii&.  f. 

'Exa^eia,  accuracy. 

ToCRiTicwE,krit'4-slxc.v.ii.fi53^ 

To  play  the  critick,  to  judge;  to  aaia»a« 
vert  upon  at  faulty. 

To  Criticise,  krlt'^^lze.  v.  a. 

To  cenfure,  to  paft  iudgmcntupon. 

Criticism,  krlrA-H«m.  f. 

Criticifm  it 'a  ftaodard  of  jadgiogwdli  re* 
mark,  amnudveriion,  critical  obtervatioBk 

To  Croak,  krAkc.  v.  -n. 

To  make  a  hoatfc  low  noi4,  like  a*rQg  j  U 
caw  or  cry  as  a  raven  arcrow^ 

Croak,  kr6kc.  f. 

The  cry  or  voice  of  a  frog  or  raven. 

Croceovs,  krA'fliA-Os.  a,  (357). 

Confiftinj  of  faffron,  like  faffrpn. 

Crock,  kr6k.  f. 

A  cup,  any  veffel  made  of  earth. 

Crockery,  kr^k'ir-i.  L 

Earthea  ware.- 

Crocodile,  krik'4.dil.  f.  (14.5), 

Aa  amphibiout  voracio^  aoimalt  in  ^F* 
refemblinga  livaad,  andioandan^ayptaBd 
the  Indict.  ^ 

Crocus,  ki*'k4s.X 

An  early  flower. 

Croft,  kraft.  f, 

A  little  dofe  joining  ^  a  kouie,  fkn  ii 
ufed  for  corn  or  paiiure. 
Croisade,  kroi-side'.  f. 

A  holy  war.-— See  CttifaJt, 

Croises,  kr«i'siz.  C 

Pilgrima  who  carry  a  croti ;  foldiers  !*• 
fight againft  iafideU. 

Crone,  krlne.  f. 

An  old  ewe ;  in  contempt,  an  old  wonna. 

Crony,  krS'ni.  f. 

Ao  old  acquaintance. 

Crook,  ktiAk.  f. 

Any  crooked  or  bent  iaftmiacot ;  a  fltcep- 
hook  ;  any  thing  bent. 

To  Crook,  kri&k.  v.  a. 

To  benA,  to  rum  into  a  hOQk ;  to  pcmyt 
^  from  re^tttde. 

Crookback,  kr&^'blk.  f. 
A  man  that  haa  gibboat  Aoaldrra.. 

Caooit- 
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CtOORBACRBD,  kr&ik'blkt.  a. 

Uvnn§  beot  (boulders. 

Crooked,  kr64k'id.  a.  (366). 

Beot,  not  ftraight,  curve ;  wining,  oblique ; 
penrcrfe,  <iiitoward,  without  re^tudc  of 
niad 

Crookedly,,  kr&6k'id-li.  ad. 

^oc  in  a  ftnight  Hne;  untowardlXr  not 
compliantly. 

Crookedness,  kr&Sk'^d-nls.  f. 

Deviitioo  from  ftratghtoeiii,  ciirvity;  de- 
formity of  i  gibbous  bodf. 

Crop,  krAp.  f. 

The  crsw  of- »  bird. 

CROPFULL^.krftpTftl.  a*. 

Ssliftted  witli  i  fuA  belly. 

Cropsick>  krftp'slk.  a,. 
Sick  with  cxeers>  amd  debancheiy* 

Crop,  krdp.  f. 

The  harveft,  the  com  githered  off  the  field ; 
any  thing  cut  off. 

To  Citop,.krdp.  V.  a. 

Xo«utoff  the  ends  of  any  thiag«  to  mow, 
to  reap ;  to  cut  off  tho^tn. 

To  Crop,  krdp.  vrtpl' 

To  yield  harveff.     N^S^Hedi 

Cro7Pe«,  krdp'pir.  f. 

A  kind  of  pigeon  with  a  large  crop. 

Crosier^  krA''zhA4r.  f.  (451)  (453)- 

The  paftoral  ftaff  of*  a  biOiop^ 

Croslet.,  krds'let.  L 

A  fmaU  crofs. 

CROSfi,.kr&s.  r. 

One  (iraight  bodv  laid  at  right  anfiles-over 
aaothcr;  the  en^n  of  tbe  Chriftian  reli- 
gion'; a  monument  with  a  crofs  upon  it  to 
•xcite  devotion,  fucb  as  were  anciently  irt 
ID  market  placet;  a  line  drawn  through 
another  i  any  thing. that  thwarts  or  obftru6t», 
misfortune,  nindrance,.  vexation  ^-oppofitiouy 
niladveiktaret  trial  of  patience  i  money  (o 
called,  becauk  marked  with  a  croiis.   • 

Gross,  krds.  a. 

Traafverie,  falling  athwart  fomething  e}f6; 
adterie,  oppolite;.  pcrverfe*  untractable.; 
peeviflt,  fretful,  ill-humoured;  contrary, 
fOBtradi^ry;  contrary  to  wifli,  uofortu- 
uate. 

Ctoss,  krAs.  prep. 

Athwart,  fo  as  to  intcrfedany  thing;  over, 
from  fide  to  Jide. 

To  Gross,  kr6s.  v.  a. 

To  lay  one  body,  or  draw  one  line  athMrart 
aoothf  r ;  to  lign  with  the  crofs ;  to  nuirk 
01c,  to  cancel,  as  to  crofs  an  article  ;  to  fbafs 
over;  to  thwart,  to  interpofe  obftruflion; 
taconnteraft;  to  contravene,  to  hinder  by 
authority }  to  contradiS ;  to  be  inconfiiient. 

Cro8S-rar-sh6t,  kr6s'b&r-(h&t.  f. 

A  round  flidt,  or  creat  bulkt,  with  a  bar  of 
•iron  put  through  it.  \ 

To  CRoss^BXiifiiKa,  krAs'lgx-ftm- 
In.  V.  a. 

To  try  the  faith  of  evidence  by  captiottt 
Ructions  of  the  contrary  party. 

Cross-staff,  krAs'ftif.  f. 

An  inftnunent  commonly  called  the  fore- 
fttff,  aCed  by  teamen  to  take  the  meridian 
altitude  of  tbe  fun  or  ftara.     ^ 

Crossbite,  krds'blic.  f. 

A  deception,  a  cheat. 

To  Crossbite,  krds'blte.  Vi  a. 

To  contravene  by  deception. 

CROtSBOw,  kris'bA.  f. 

Aotti&vf  weapon  formed  by  placing  a  bow 
wiwanaftock. 

CtottteAimp,  luUis^iBA'.  a. 


Having  the  fibres  tnnfvcrfe  or  irrngultr ; 
perverfc,  troublefome,  vexatious* 

Crosslv,  kr6s'li.  ad. 

Athwart,  fo  as  to  interfea  fomething  elfe; 
oppofitely,  adverfely,  in  oppofition  to;  un- 
fortunately. 

Crossness,  kr6s'nis.  f. 

Tranfverfenefs,  interfc&ion ;  pervcrfenefs, 
peeviflinefs. 

Crossrow,  kr6s'rA.  f. 

Alphabet,  fo  named  becaufe  a  crofs  is  placed 
at  the  beginning,  to  (hew  that  the  end  of 
learning  is  piety. 

Crosswind,  kr&s'wind.  f. 

Wind  blowing  from  the  right  or  left.— -Sec 

,Crossway,  krfis'wl.  f. 

A  fmall  obfcure  path  interfe8in|  the  chief 
road. 

Crosswort,  kr66'wArt*  f. 

A  plant. 

Crotch,  kr6t(b«  f. 

A  hook. 

Crotchet,  krdtfli'^t.  f. 

In  roufick,  one  of  the  notes  orchira^ers  of 
time,  equal  to  half  a  minim ;  a  piece  of 
wood  fitted  into  another  to  fu(>port  a  build- 
ing ;  in  printing,  hooks  in  which  words  are 
included  [thus] ;  a  perverfe  conceit,  an  odd 
fancy. 

To  Crouch,  kr&Atfh*  v.  n. 

To  ftoop  low,  to  lie  clofe  to  the  ground ;  t» 
fawn,  to  bend  fervilely. 

Croup,  kro^jp.  f. 

The  rump  of  a  fowl ;  the  bu4tocks  of  M 
horfe. 

CROUPADES,Tcr&5-pidz'.  f. 

Are  higher  leaps  than  thofe  of  corvett. 

CR0W,kr5;,C 

A  large  black  bird  that  feeds  upon  the  car- 
caffes  of  beads ;  a  piece  of  iron  Wed  as  a  - 
lever-,   the  voice  of  a  cock,*  or  the  nolfe 
which  he  makes  in  his  gaiety. 

Crowfoot,  krA'lAt.  f. 

A  flower. 

To  Crow,  kr6.  v.  n.  - 

Fret.  Crew  or  Crowed.  To  make  the  noife 
which  a  cock  makes ;  to  boaR,  to  bully,  to 
vapour. 

Crowd,  kr^fld.  f.  ^ 

A  multitude  confufedly  preffcd  together;  a 
pomifcuous  medly;  tlie  vulgar,  the  popu- 
lace; a  fiddle. 

To  Crowd,  krufld.  v.  a. 

To  fill  with  confufed  multitudea;  to  prefs 
clofe  together;  to  incumber  by  multitudes; 
To  crowd  fail,  a  fea  nhrafe,  to  fpread  wide 
the  fails  upon  the  yards. 

To  Crowd,  kr&Ad.  v.  n. 

To  fwarm,  to  be  numerous  and  confuied  f  to- 
thruft  among  a  multitude. 

Crowd£R,  krdA'der.  f. 

A  fiddler. 

Crowkeej>£r,  kr6'ki-pflr.  L  \ 

A  fcarecrow. 

Crown,  krSAn.  f. 

The  ornament  of  the  hetd  which  dehotet 
imperial  and  regal  dignity ;  a  garland ;  a 
reward,  honorary  diRindion ;  regal  power, 
royalty.;  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  top  of  any 
thing,  as  of  a  mountain ;  part  of  the  hat  chat 
covers  the  head  i  a  piece  m  money ;  honour, 
ornament,  decoration ;  completion,  accom- 
plifhment. 

Crown-impbriax«   kxA&n-Wpi'- 
ri-Jl.  C 

a  plant,  . 


To  CkowN,  kridn.  v.  a. 

To  inveft  with  the'crovim  or  regal  oma* 
ment ;  to  cover,  a%  with  a  crown ;  to  dig- 
nify, to  adorn,  to  make  illuftrious ;  to  rt" 
ward,  to  recompence  ;  to  complete,  to  per^  - 
fed;  to  terminate,  to  finifli. 
CROWNCLASS,kr5iin'glis.  f. 

The  fincft  fort  of  window  claft.  ' 

Crownpost,  trdflh'poft.  f. 

A  poft,  which,  in  fome  buildlogi,  ftandi^> 
upright  in  the  middle,  between  two  princi-r  • 
pal  rafterr, 

CuowNSCAB,  krA&tk'Mb.  f. 

A  ftinking  filthy  fcab  round  a  horfe's  hooft^ 

Crownwheel,  kr64n'hwAle.  t 

The  upper  wheel  of  a  watch.' 

Crownworks,  kriAh'wfirks.  f. 

In  fortification,  bulwarks  advanced  to%irtrd^> 
the  field  to  gain  fbme  hill  or  rifing. ground. 

Crownetj  kr6fin'it.«n 
The  fame  with  coronet  i  chief  end,  la^  fw^ 
pofe. 

Croylstone,  kr6fl'ftinc.  C. . 

Cryfiallized  cauk. 

Crucial,  kra&^(h*-4L  a.  (357).  - 

Tranfverfe,  imerfeding  one  another. 

To  Cruciate,  kroo'(hi-ke«  v.  a. . 

To  torture,  to  torment  j  to  excruciate. 

Crucible,  kr&&'si-bl.  f. . 

A  chymift'a  melting  pot  made  of  earth. 

CRuciFEROus,.kr66-sif' A-r6s.*a.  • 

Bearing  the  crofs. 

Crucifibr,  kr5&''si-fi.fir.  f. 

He  that  infii&s  the  punifliinent  of  ciaci--- 
fixion. 

Crucifix,  krSJ'sA-flks-  f. 

A  reprefentation  in  pi£^ure  or  ftatuarf  of- 
our  Lord's  paflion. 

Crucifixion,  kr5J.si-fik'fli4ii.  f.  • 

The  puniihment  of  nailing  to  a  crpfi.'  ■ 

Cruciform,  krbi'st-^fdm^'z. 

Having  <the  form  of 'a  crofs.  ' 

To  Crucify,  kri&^s^-fi.  v.  a.  (183) 

To  put  -to  death  by  nailing  the  kindt  and 
feet  to  a  crofs  fei  upright.-  •  ' 

C»UDEykr&Sd.4.. 

Raw,  not  fubdued  by  fire ;  not  changed  by  ^ 
•  any  procefs  or 'preparation ;  harfh,  unripe ; 
unconco^d;  sot  well  digested ;  not  broiwht 
to  perfe6Uon,  immalure ;  having  indigefted  • 
notions. « 

Crudely,  kr&5d'U.  ad. 

Unripely,  without  due  prcparatioii«^^ 

Crudeness,  kr&&d^n^.  f. 

Unripenefs,  indiceilion. 

Crudity,  kr56'dA-ti.  f. 

Indigeftton,  inconcoaion,  vntip^^,  wtnt 
of  maturity. 

CiwEi,,  krSi'fl.  a. 

Pleafed  with  hnrting  others,  inhuman, 
heard-hearted,  barbarous ;  of  things,  bldody, 
mifehievous,  deftru£hve. 

Cruelly,  kri&'ll.U.  ad. 

In  a  cruel  manner,  inhumanly,  ba;rbaroufiy. 

Oruelness,  kro&'tl-nis.  f. 

Inhumanity,  cruelty. 

Cruelty,  krSi'il-t*.  f. 

Inhumanity,  lavage  Ae(s,'  barrbarky. 

Crubntatb,  kr5&'4n-titc.  Wqx)* 

Smeared  with  blood.  ^^ 

Cruet,  kr46it.  f. 

A  phial  for  vinegar  or  oiL 

Cruise,  kr&os.  f« 

A  fmall  cup. 

Cruize^  k^hh^.  f. 

A  voyage  ^luaihunf  flwMkr. 

Ta 
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P*  (546),  — Fitc,  fflr,  fill,  fit ;  — mA,  rait ; — pine,  pin  ;  — 


To  CriTise,  kr5&z.  V,  n, 

.-  To  rove  over  the  ft  a  in  IV^rch  of  plunder  ; 
-  .    to  wander  on.  the  fci  wiiuout  auy  ccitaiu 
courfc. 

Cruiser,  kr&o'zflr.  f. 

One  that  rovei  upon  the  fca  in  Cearcb  of 

plunder.  t  • 

^*^^'     \krflm,V. 
Crumb,  /  / 

The   foft  part  of  bread,  not  the  cnift;  a 

•  fmall  particle  or  fragment  of  bread. 

To  Crumble,  kriim'bU  v.  a.  (405)- 

To  break  into  fmall  pieces,  to  comminute. 

To  Crumble,  kram'bl.  v.  n. 

To'kkH  into  fmall  pieces. 

Crummy,  krflm'mi.  a. 

Soft. 

Crump,  krflmp.  a. 

*  Crooked  in  the  back. 

To  Crumple,  krSmp'pl.  v.  a. 

*  To  draw  into  wrinkles. 

'Crumpling,  krfimp'llng.  f. 

A  fmall  "degenerate  apple. 

Crupper,  krfip'por.  f. 

ThSit  part  of  the  horfcman's  furniture  that 
reaches  from  the  faddle  to  the  tail. 

CRURAL,  kr&6'ril.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  leg. 

Crusade,  kr&i-side',    1  ^ 
Crusado,  kr&i-si'dA.    }     '    ' 

An  expedition  againd  the  infidels ;  a  coin 
ftamped  with  a  crofs. 

Cruset,  kriS'slt.  r. 

~    A  goldfmith's  melting-pot. 

To  Crush,  krdih,  v.  a. 

To  prf  (*  between  two  oppofite  bodies,  to 
-    fqueeze ;  to   prcfs  with  violence ;  to  ovcr- 
.  whelm,  to  beat  down ;  to  fubdue,  to  de- 
-  prefi,  to  drfpirit- 

Crush,  kraih.  f. 

A  coUifion. 

Crust,  krflft.  f. 

Any  (hell,  or  external  coat ;  an  incniftation, 
.coilc£Uoa  of  matter  into  a  hard  body ;  the 
cafe  of  a  pye  made  of  meal,  and  baked  ;  the 
outer  hard  part  of  bread ;  a  wade  piece  of 
bread. 

To  Crust,  krdft.  v.  a. 

.    To  envelop,  to  cover  with  a  hard  cafe ;  to 
..  foul  with  concretions. 

To  Crust,  krfift.  v^n. 

To  gather  or  contrad  a  cruft. 

CRUSTACEous,krflf-ti'fhfis.a.  (357) 

Shelly,  with  joints  ;  not  teflaceous. 

Crustaceousness,   krfif-ti'lhdf- 
nls.  f. 

The  qiUiity  of  having  jointed  (hells. 

CROSrtfcY,  krfis'te-lt.  ad, 

PeevidUy,  fnappiihly. 

Crustiness,  kris'ti-nes.  T. 

The  quality  of  a  cruft;  peevifhnefs,  mo- 
rofenefs. 

Crusty,  krfis'ti.  a. 

Covered  with  a  cruft ;  fturdy,  morofc,  fnap- 
pi(h. 

Crutch,  krAt(h.  f. 

A  fupporl  ufed  by  cripple*. 

To  Crutch,  kritfh,  v.  a. 

To  fupport  on  crotches  as  a  cripple. 

To  Cry,  krt.  v.  n. 

To  fpeak  with  vehemence  and  Idudnefs  ;  to 
call  importunatrl^ft ;  to  proclaim,  to  make 
publick  ;  to  exclaim  ;•  to  utter  lamentation  ; 
to  fquall,  aa  an  iitfant;  t6  weep,  to  (hcd 
tears;  to  utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  ao 
Animal;  to  yelp,  u  a  houad  oa  a'fccnt. 


}•• 


To  C*tv,  krl.  V,  n. 

To  proclaim  publickly  fomething  loft  or 
found. 

To  Cry  Down,  kn  doAn'.  v.  a. 

To  blame,  to  depreciate,  to  decay ;  to  pro- 
hibit ;  to  overbear. 

To  Cry  Out,  krl  oit'.  v.  n. 

To  exclaim,  to  (cream,  to  clamour  :  to  com- 
plain loudly ;  to  blame,  to  cenfure ;  to  de- 
^  clare  loud  ;  to  be  in  labour. 

To  Cry  Up^^krl  ip'.  v.  a- 

To^ipnlaud,  to  exalt,  to  praife  ;  to  raife  the 
price  by  proclamation. 

Cry,  krl.  f. 

Lamentation^  (hriek,  fcretm ;  weeping, 
mourning  ;  clamour,  outcry  ;  exclamation 
of  triumph  or  wonder  ;  proclamation  ;  the 
hawkera  proclamation  of  wares,  as  the  cries 
of  ^London;  acclamation,  popular  favour  ; 
voice,  utterauce,  manner  of  vocal  expref- 
fion  ;  importunate  call ;  yelping  of  dogs  ; 
yell,  inarticulate  noife;  a  pack  of  dog«. 

Cryal,  krl'll.  f. 

The  heron. 

Cryer,  krl'fir.  f. 

The  falcon  gentle. 

Cryptical,  krip'ti-kJl. 
Cryptick,  krip'tik. 

Hidden,  fecret,  occult. 

Cryptically,  krip'ti-k^-14.  ad. 

Occultly,  fecretly. 

Cryptography,  krip-t6g'gr3-f4.  f. 

(518).  The  a£l  of  writing  fecret  charaders  ; 
iccret  charaders,  cyphers. 

CRYjpTOLOGY,krlp-t6l'li-ji.f.  (518J 

i£nigmatical  languaee. 

Crystal,  kris'tJl.  f. 

Cry(Uls  are  hard,  pellucid,  and  naturally 
colourlefs  bodies,  of  r^^larly  angular 
figures ;  Cryftal  is  adfo  ufed  for  a  (iditious 
bodv  caft  in  the  glafuhoufes,  called  alfo 
cryital  ^la(a,  which  is  carried  to  a  degree  of 
perfe£lion  beyond  the  common  glafs  ;  Cryf- 
tals,  in  chymiftry,  exprefs  falts  or  other 
matteri  (hot  or  congealed  in  manner  of 
cryftal.  .     . 

Crystal,  kris'tJl.  a. 

Confifting  of  crvftal ;  bright,  clear,  tranfpa- 
rent,  lucid,  pellucid. 

c.vsT«u».,{j[;|:;a~}a. 

(148)  (140).  Confifting  of  cryftal;  bright, 
clear,  pelfucid,  tran (parent. 

Crystalline  Humour,  kris'til- 
Un-A'mflr.  f. 

The  fecond  humour  of  the  eye,  that  lies 
immediately  next  to  the  aqueous  behind  the 
uvea. 

Crystallization,  krif-tiI-14-zi'- 
Mn.  f. 

^Congelation  into  cryftalt.     The  mafs  formed 
by  congelation  or  concretion.  ^ 

ToCrystallize,  kris'tSl-llze.v.a. 

To  caule  to  congeal  dr  concrete  in  cryftals. 

ToCristallize,  kris'tdl-llze.  v.n. 

(159)'  To  coagulate,  congeal,  concrete,  or 
(hoot  into  cryftals. 

Cub,  kflb.  1. 

The  young  of  a  beaft,  generally  of  a  bear  or 
fox  ;  the  young  of  a  whale  ;  in  reproach,  a 
young  boy  or  girl. 

To  Cub,  kiib.  v.  a. 

To  bring  forth.     Little  ufed. 

CuBATjiON,  kd-bi'flidn.  f. 
The  9£l  of  lying  down. 

Cubatory,  ki'bi-tdr-^.  a. 
Recumbent. 


CuBATURE,Jci'bd-tAre.  f. 

The  finding  exa^ly  the  (bhd  content  of  any 
propdfed  body. 

CuEE,  k6be.  f. 

A  regular  folid  body,  condfting  of  fix  fquire 
and  equal  faces  or  ii6.t%,  and  the  angles  all 
right,  and  therefore  equal. 

Cube  Root,  kibe'root.         1  - 
CuBiCK  Root,  kA'bik  r66t.  A  ' 

The  origin  of  a  cubick  number,  or  a  ndmbcr 
by  the  multiplication  of  which  in\o^  irtclf, 
and  again  into  the  produC^  any  given  num. 
ber  is  formed.  Tnul  a  is  the  cube  rout 
of  8. 

Cubical,  ki'b4-k41.  \  ^ 
CuBiCK,  ki'blk.         /  ^' 

Having  the  form  or  propenieaof  a  cube ;  it 
is  applted  to  numbera  :  the  number  of  (oar 
multiplied  into  itfelf,  produccth  the  l<]aare 
number  of  fixteen,  and  that  again  multiplied 
by  four  produccth  the  cubick  nutnber  of 
fixiy-four. 

CuBiCALNtss,  kA'bi-kSl-nes.  f. 

The  ftate  or  quality  of  being  cubical. 

CuBicuLARY^k.A-bik'kA-lir-i.  a. 

Fitted  for  the  pofturc  of  lying  down. 

Cubiform,  kiS'bi-firm.  a. 

Of  the  fliape  of  a  Cube. 

Cubit,  kl'bit.  f. 

A  meafure  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  which 
was  originally  the  diilance  from  the  elbow, 
bending  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
middle  finger. 

Cubital,  ki'bi-til.  a. 

Containing  only  the  length  of  a  cubit. 

Cuckold,  kok'kfild.  f. 

One  that  is. married  to  an  adultrefs. 

To  Cuckold,  kflk'kfild.  v.  a. 

To  rob  a  man  of  his  wife's  fidelity;  tf 
wrong  a  hulband  by  unchaftity^    . 

CucKOLDLY  kdK'k^d-U.  a.: 

Having  the  qualities  of  *  « .  cttckold,  poor, 
mean. 

CucKOLDMAKER,  kSk'kflld-mi-k4r 

f.  One  that  makes  a  prance  of  corroptin^ 
wives. 

CucKOLDOM,  kdk'kdl^dm.  f. 

The  aft  of  adultery  ;  the  ftate  of  a  cuckold. 

CucKOO,  kdk'k&&.  f.   (174). 

A  bird  which  appears  in  the  (pring,  aod  is 
faid  to  fuck  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  aod  lay 
her  own  to  be  hatched  in  their  place;  s 
name  of  contempt. 

CucKpo-BUD,  kAk'k&6-bfid.    "| 
Cuckoo-flower,    kdk'k6&-.  >f 
flAd-flr.  '     J 

The  name  of  a  flower. 

Cuckoo-spittle,  kdk'ki5-fpit-tl. 

f.  A  fpumous  dew  found  upon  planu,  with 
a  little  infed  in  it. 

CucuLLATE,  ki-kdl'lite.  |9i)/l 
CucuLLATED,  ki-kftl'li-tad.    /  • 

Hooded,  covered,  aa'with  a  hood  or  cowl; 
having  the  rcfemblance  or  (hape  of  a  hood. 

Cucumber,  k6d'kdm-bAr.  f.  {%<()]* 

The  name  of  a  plant,  and  fruit  of  that  plant. 
93^  In  fome  counties  of  England,  efpecially 
in  the  Weft,  thia  word  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  Coocumhr :  this,  though  rather  nearer 
to  the. orthography  than  Cowcum^er,  is  yet 
faulty,  in  adopting  the  obtufe  v  heard  in 
built  taiher  than  the  open  u  heard  in  CactMi^ 
the  Latin  word  whence  Cucumhcr  is  derived ; 
though,  from  the  adoption  of  the  A,  I  /houid 
rather  fuppo(e  we  took  it  from  the  French 
Concombre,  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
feeqii  too  firmly  £xcd  in  iu  fouad  of  Ct^^ 


CUL 


CUN 


CUR 


— nA,  mhrct  n&r^  n^; ^— tibe,  t&b,  bAU ;  -.  69 ;  -—  pdAnd ;--—  /iHn,  this. 


immM-  to  he  altete4,  and  nmft  be  ddfed 
with  its  irrcgaiir  feJJo'\^  efculcnt  Afparagus^ 
which  fee.  ^   ' 

CucuRBiTACEOUft>   Jci-ki&r-b£-t4'- 
Ihds.  a. 

Cucurbitaceous  plants  are  thofe  which  re- 
femblc  a  gouid,  fuch  at  the  pompion  and 
melon. 

CucURBiTE,  kA'kdr-b!t.  f. 
A  chymical  veflel,  commonly  called  a  Body. 

That  food  which  i\  ft^xtjtd  in  the  Mi  fto- 
mach,  t9  order  t6  be  chewed  again. 

CuDDEN,  kid'dn.  V  /. 

CuDDYi  kfid'di.       /  *•  ^ 

A  clow,  a  ftupidjow  doh. 

To  CuoDL£,  kfid'dl,  V.  n. 

To  lie  dofe,  to  fquat. 

CUDO£I^  kid'jiL  f. 

A  ftick  to  ilrike  with. 

To  CdooEL,  kAd'jll.  V.  a« 

To  beat  with  a  ftick. 

CuocEL-PROOF,  kAdMil-pr&if.  a« 

Able  to  reaii  a,  ftick. 

Cudweed,  Jtdd'w^de.  L 

A  plant. 

CvK.  kA.  f. 

The  uil  or  end  of  any  thing ;  the  laft  wotds 
of  a  fpecch  in  aSing,  to  be  aofweml  by 
another ;  a  hint,  an  intimation,  a  (hort  di- 
re^ion ;  humour,  temper  of  mind. 

Cuerpo,  kwir'p6.  f. 

To  be  in  cuerpo,  it  to  be  without  the  upper 
coat. 
COPP,  kdf.  f. 
A  blow  with  the  fift,  a  box,  a  firokc. 

To  Cuff,  kflf.  v.  n. 

To  fight,  toicuffle. 

To  Cuff,  kdf,  v.  a. 

To  ftrike  with  thf  lift;  to  ftrike  with  talont. 

Cuff,  kif.  f. 

Part  of  the  deeve. 

CuiRAS,  kwi-rJs'.  f.  (340). 

A  breaftplate. 

Cuirassier,  kwA-rls-siir'.  f. 

A  man  of  arms,  a  foldier  in  armour. 

CuiSH,  kwls.  f.  (340). 

The  armour  that  coven  tlie  thigha. 

%^  1  have  followed  Dr.  lohnfon's  fpelling 
in  chit  word,  though  I  think  it  not  to  cor- 
ttBi  as  cmffcj  the  original  French,  and  which 
he  has  himfelf  followed  in  his  Edition  of 
Shakcfpcare*  and  his  notes  upon  the  word 
in  the  firft  part  of  Henry  the  Four-th.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  fpelling,  the  pronunci* 
ation  ia  certainly  that  which  I  have  given. 

CuLDEES,  kfirdize.r. 

Monks  in  Scotland. 

Culinary,  kd'li~n2r-i.  a. 

Relating  to  the  kitchen. 

To  Gull,  kfil.  v.  a. 

To  feleA  From  others. 

Culler,  kAl'I5r.  f. 

One  who  picks  or  choofes. 

CuLLiON,  kfll'yfln.  f. 

A  fcoundrcl. 

CuLLiOKLY,  kftrydn.lA  a. 
Having  the  oualttics  of  cuUion,  mean,  bafe* 

CuLLY,  kil'W.  r. 

A  man  deceived  or  impoCcd  upon. 

ToCuLLY,  kftrii,  y.  a. 

To  befool,  to  cheat,  to  impofe  upon. 

CuLMiFEROUs,  kfil-in!Pfi-ris.  a. 

Colmtferous  plants  are  fuch  as  have  a  fmooth 
Jointed  ftalk,  muA  tbctr  fecdt  are  contained 
im  chaffy  hu&s. 


To  Culminate,  kfil'mA-fiitc.  t.  n. 

.    To  be  vertical,  to  be  in  the  meridian. 

Culmination,  kfil-mA-ni'Mn.  f. 

The  tf  an(it  of  a  planet  through  the  meridian. 

Culpability,  kfll-pi-bil'i^pti.  f. 

Blameablenefs. 

CvL^A^hE.  kdl'pi-bl.  a.  (405). 

Criminal ,  bjameabie*  blameworthy. 

Culpa bleness,  kirpj-bl-nes.  f. 

Blame,  guilt. 

Culpably,  kfil'pi4>li.  ad. 

Blameably,  criflMn«lly.  ' 

Culprit,  kfll'prit.  f. 

A  man  arraigned  before  his  judge. 

CULTER,  kdl'rikr.  f. 
The  iron  of  the  plow  perpendicular  to  the 
fhare. — See  Coulter, 

To  Cultivate,  kftl'ti-vite.  v.  a. 

To  forward  or  improve  the  piodu£l  of  the 
earth,  by  manual  induftry ;  to  improve,  to 
meliorate. 

Cultivation,  kil-tA-vi'lhdn*  f. 

The  art  or  pta£lice  of  improving  foils,  and 
forwarding  or  meliorating  vegetables ;  im- 
provement in  general,  melioration. 

Cultivator',  kdl'ti-vi-tfir.f.  (521) 

One  who  improves,  promotes  or  meliorates. 

Culture,  kdl'tihAre.  f.  (461).. 

The  ad  of  cultivation ;  art  of  improvement 
and  melioration.  * 

To  Culture,  kAl'tfliArc.  v.  a. 

To  cultivate,  to  till.     Not  ufed. 

Culver,  kdl'vir.  f. 

A  pigeon.     Old  word. 

Culverin,  kfil'v4-rin.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  ordnance. 

CuLVERKEY,  k&l'vlr-ki.  f. 

A  (pecies  of  flower. 

To  Cumber,  k&m'bAr.  v.  a. 

To  embariafs,  to  entangle,  to  obftrud ;  to 
croud  or  load  with  fomething  ufeleis ;  to 
involve  in  diificulties  and  dangers,  to  dif- 
trefs  ;  to  bufv,  to  diftrad  with  multiplicity 
of  cares ;  to  oe  troublefome  in  any  place. 

Cumber,  kAm'bAr.  f. 

Vexation,  embarraffment.    Not  ufed. 

Cumbersome,  k&m'bfir-s&tn.  a. 

Troublefome,  vexatious  ^  burthenfome,  em- 
barrafling,  unwieldy,  unmanageable. 

Cumbersomely,  kdm'bdr-sdm-Ii, 

ad.  In  a  troublefome  manner. 

Cumbersomeness,   kAm'bdr-sAm- 
nis.  r. 

Encumbrance,  hindrance,  obftru6iion. 

CuMBRANCE,  k&m'brlnfe.  f. 

Burthen,  hindrance,  impediment. 

Cumbrous,  kAm'br&s.  a. 

Troublefome,  vexatious,  difturbing;  op* 
prcdive,  burthenfome ;  Jnmbled,  obftruding 
each  other. 

CuMFREY,  kAm'fri.  f. 

A  medicinal  plant. — See  Comfttj, 

Cumin,  kdm'min*  f. 

A  plant. 

To  Cumulate,  kA'md-l&te.  v.  a. 

To  heap  together. 

Cumulation,  kA-mA-li'fhdn^  f« 

The  ad  of  heapini  together. 

CuNCTATioN,  kAnk-ti'ftiin.  f. 

Delay,  procraftination,  dilatorineft. 

CuNCTATOR,  kdnk-ti'tAr.  f. 

One  given  to  delay,  a  lingerer. 
CUNEAL,  kA'nC'^l.  a. 
Relating  to  a  wedge>  having  the  form  of  a 
wedge. 

A  a 


CuNBATED,  kA^n^-i^tM.  u 

.  Made  in  form  of  a  wedge. 

Cuneiform,  kA-nA'i-f&nn.  a,^ 

Having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

CuNNER,  kAn'nAr.  f. 

A  kind  of  fiih  lels  than  an  t>ylUr,  that  ftickf 
dofe  to  the  r^cka. 

CuNNiNfo,  kAn'nIng,  a. 

Skilful,  knowing,  learned  ;  performed  witli 
(kill,  artful ;  artfully  deceitfnl,  ttickifh, 
fubtle,  crafty. 


fletght,  Eraudttlent 


Cunning,  kdn'ntng,  f. 

Artifice,  deceit,  flyneU,  fletgl 
dexterity ;  an,  (kill,  knowledge. 

Cunningly,  kAn'nlng-U.  ad. 

Artfully,  flyly,  craftily. 

Cunning-m/n,  kOn-nW-roin'.  f. 

A  man  who  pretends  to  telifortiiaitt  ^ 
teach  how  to  recover  ftolen  goods. 

Cunnikgnb«8,  kdn'nlng-n^t.  f. 

Deceitfulnefs,  flynefs . 

Cup,  kAp.  f. 

A  fmall  vedH  to  dnnkout  of;  the  Hquor 
contained  in  the  cup,  the  draughty  focial 
entertainment,  merry  bout ;  any  thing  hoU 
low  like  a  cup,  as  the  hulk  of  an  aootB  i  Cop 
and  Can,  familiar  companions. 

To  Cup,  kAp.  v.  a. 

To  fupply  with  cups,  Obfolete;  to  dtftW' 
blood  by  applying  cupping  glaflea. 

Cupbearer,  kop'bi-ror.  f. 

An  officer  of  th«  king's  koulhold^  ta  at- 
tendant to  give  wine  at  a  feait 

CuPBORD,  kAb'bArd.  f.  (412).  ^ 

A  caia  with  (helves,  in  which  vi^bftU  or 
earthen  ware  is  placed. 

Cupidity,  kA-pid^A-t*.  f* 

Concupifcence,  unlawful  longing. 

Cupola,  kA'pA-U.  f. 

A  dome,  the  nemifphcrical  fummit  of  a 
building. 

Cupper,  kAp'pAr.  f. 

One  who  applies  cupping  glalTes,  a  fca^ifier^ 

Cupping-glass,  kAp'pinjg-glis.  f. 

A  glafsufed  by  fcarifiers  to  draw  out  tho 
blood  by  rarefying  the  air. 

Cupreous,  kA'pri-As.  a. 

Coppery,  confifUng  of  copper. 

Cur,  kOr.  f. 

A  worthlefs  degenerate  dog ;  a  Utm  of  re- 
proach for  a  man. 

Curable,  kA<ri-bl.  a.  (405).    ' 

That  admtu  a  remedy. 

Curableniss,  kA'ri-bUnis.  f. 

PofBbility  to  be  healed. 

Curacy,  kA'ri-sA.  f. 

Employment  of  a  curate;  eteploymcnt 
which  a  hired  clergymm  holds  under  the 
bencliciary.  ' 

Curate,  kA^ri«e«  f.  (01). 

A  clergyman  hired  to  perform  the  duties  of 
another  ;  a  parilh  prieft. 

CuRATESHiP,  kA'ritc-(h!p.  f. 

The  fame  with  curacy. 

Curative,  kA'ri-tlv.  g. 

Relating  to  the  cor^  ol  dffeales,  not  pre(cr- 
vative. 

Curator,  kA-ri't5r-  f.  (521). 

One  that  has  the  care  and  fuperiotendence 
of  any  thing. 

Curb,  k^rb.  f.       .     . 

A  curb  is  an  iton  chain,  made  faft  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle, 
running  over  the  beard  of  the  horfe ;  ie« 
(iraint,  inhibition,  oppofition. 

To  CuRK,  kAirb.  V.  a.     . 

To 


CU'R  ^CUR 

%Sr  (546)'.  —  Fite,  flr,  flu,  fit ; — mi,  mit ; — pine,  pla ;  -— 


cus 


To  guide  a  borfe  ytith  a  curb  i  to  rdbraio, 
to  inhibit »  to  check. 

CuRPy  kdrd.  f. 

The  coagulation  of  milk. 

To  Curd,  kfird.  v.  a. 

To  torn  to  curdt,  to  caufe  to  coagulate. 

To  Curdle,  kard'dl.  v.  n-  (405). 

To  coagulate,,  to  concrete. 

To  Curdle,  kdrd'dl*  v.  a. 

To  caufe  to  coagulate. 

Curdv,  kdr'cfe.  a. 

Coagulated,  concreted,  full  of  curds,  kurd- 
•   led. 

Cure,  kfire.  f. 

JRemedy,  reftorative ;  aft  of  healing  ;  the 
benefice  or  employment  of  a  curue  or  der* 
gyman.. 

To  Cure,  kArc.  v.  a. 

To  heal,  to  reftore  to  health,  to  remedy ;  to 
prepare  in  any  manner,  fo  m  to  be  preferred 
from  corruption. 

Cureless,  kAre'lls.  a. 

Without  cure,  without  rem^y. 
CuRER,  k&'rdr.  f. 


A  healer,  a  phyfician.^ 

Curfew,  kdr'fA.  f. 


An  evening  peal,  by  which  the  Conqueror 
willed,  that  every  man  Chould  rake  up  hia 
*>  fire,  and  put  out  hit  light ;  a  cover  for  a  fire, 
afireplate. 

Curia LiTY,k4-rA-ir4-tA.  f. 

•:  The  privileges,  or  retinue  of  a  court. 

Curiosity,  k4-r4-6s'i-ti.  f. 

Inquifitivenefs,    inclination     to     enquiry ; 
.  nicety,  dcHcacy ;    accuracy,  exaftnels ;  an 
mCt  ot  curiofity,  nice  experiment ;  an  objeA 
of  curiofity,  rarity. 

Curious,  ki'ri-fis.  a. 

Inquifitive,  defirouf  of  information ;  atten- 

-  tive  to,  diligent  about ;  accurate,  careful  not 
to  miftake  ;  difficult  to  pleafe,  folicitout  of 
perfeaion  ;  exaft,  nice,  fubtle ;  elegant, 
neat,  laboured,  finilhed. 

CujiiousLY,  kA'r6-fif-14.  ad. 

loquifitivcly,  attentively,    ftudioufly  ;   ele- 
gantly, neatly ;  artfully,  exaftly. 
CtJRL,  kftrl.  f. 

A  ringlet  of  hair ;  undulation,,  wave,  &iu- 
ofity,  flexure. 

To  Curl,  kflrl.  v.  a. 

-  To  turn  the* hair  inT  ringlets;  to  writhe,  to 
twift;  to  drefs  with  curls ;  to  raife  in  waves, 
undulations,  or  finuofities. 

To  CvRL,  kfirl.  V.  n. 

To  i^ink  into  ringleu ;  to'  rife  in  •  undula* 
tions;  to  twilk  itfdf. 

Curlew,  k&r'IA.  -f. 

.  A  kind  of.  water  fowl ;  a  bird  larger  than  a 
partridge,  with  longer  legs. 

Curmudgeon,  kfir-mfid'i&n.  f. 

(250).  An  avaricious  churlifli  fellow,  a  mifcr, 
.a  niggard*  a* griper.  '   ^ 

Curmudgeonly^  kar-mQd'jon-I^. 

••    l^^h  -Avaricious,   covetoui, ,  cbuilifli, 
niggardly.  , 

Currant,  kSr'rSn.  f .    \  , 

The  t|[ce;;a   fm?ll  dried  grape,    properly 
written  COrinth.       ■ 

Currency,  kir'r&iv-s4.  f. 

Circulation,  p6wer  of  paffing  f rom  h^nd  to 
'  band  ;  general  r<rcfci>tion  ;  fluency,  rcadincfs 
ol  utterance ;  continuance,  conftant  flow  ; 
general  efieem,  the  rate  at  which  any  thing 
IS  vol^arlv  valued  ;  the>  papers  flamped  in 
the  EngUilir  colonies  by  authority,  and  pafs- 
.  ing  for  money.       ^ 

Current,  Mr'rent.  a. 
Ctsculatory,  ipal&ag  from  iond  to  band; 


generally  received,  uncontradided,  authori-* 
Utive ;  common,  general ;  popular,  fuch  as 
is  eftabliflied  by  vulnr  eftimation ;  faftuon- 
able,  popular  ;  paflable,'  fuch  as  may  be  al-^ 
lowed  or  admitted  ;  what  is  now  pa&ng,  as 
the  current  year. 

Current,  kdr'rint.  f. 

A  running  ftream ;  currents  are  certain  pro- 
greifive  motions  of  the  water  of  the  fca  in 
fevcral  places, 

Currently,  kflr'rcnt-lA.  ad. 

In  a  confUnt  motion  ;  without  oppofilion  ; 
popularly,  fafliionably,  generally;  without 
ceafing. 

Currertness,  kAr'r^nt-n&.  f. 

Circulation;  general  reception;  cafinefs  of 
pronunciation. 

Currier,  kfir'ri-Ar.  f. 

One  who  dreffes  and  pares  leather  for  thofe 
who  make  Ihoes,  or  otner  things. 

Currish,  kfir'nlh.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  degeoeratt  dog, 
brutal,  four,  auarrelfome. 

To  Curry,  kfir'ri.  v.  a. 

To  drefs  leather,  to  beat,  to  drub ;  to  rub  a 
horfe  with  a  fcratching  inftrument,  fo  as  to 
fmooth  his  coat ;  To  curry  favour,  to  be- 
come a  favourite  by  petty  officioufnels,  flight 
kindneffes,  or  flattery. 

Currycomb,  kfir'rA-kime.  f. 

^  An  iron  inftrument  nfed  for  currying  horfes. 

To  Curse,  kirfc.  v.  a. 

To  wifli  evil  to,  to  execrate,  to  devote ;  to 
aflBi^,  to  tdrment. 

To  Curse,  kirfe.  v.  n. 

To  imprecate. 

Curse,  kfirfc.  f. 

Malcdi^ion,  wifli  of  evil  to  another;  afflic- 
tion, torment,  vexation. 

Cursed,  kdr'sid.  part.  a.  (362). 

Under  acurfe,  hateful,  dcteftabfe  ;  unholy, 
'  unfandified ;  vexatious,  troublefome. 

Cursedly,  kfir'sed-lA.  ad. 

Mifcrably,  fhamefuUy. 

Cursedness,  kflr'sed-nl§.  f. 

The  ftate  of  bcine  under  a  curfc. 

Curship,  kfirThip.  f. 

Dogfliip,  meannefs. 

CuRsiTOR,  kdr'sA-t&r.  f. 

An  officer  or  clerk  belonging  to  the  Chan- 
cery, that  makes  out  original  writs. 

GuRSORARY,  kdr'jA-rd-rd.  a. 

Curfory,  hafty,  carclcfs. 

Cursorily,  kfir'sA-r4-14.  ad. 

Haftily,  without  care. 

CuRSORiNEss,  kSr'sA-rA-nSs.  f. 

Slight  attention. 

Cursory,  kflr'sA-r4.  a. 

Hafty,  quick,  inattentive,  carelefs. 

CvRST,  kdrft.  a. 

Ffoward,  peeviih,  malignant,  malicious, 
fnarling. 

Curstness,  kfirft'nes.  f. 

Peeviflmcfs,  forwardncfs,  malignity. 

Curt,  kdrt.  a. 

Short. 

To  Curtail,  kfir-tile'.  v.  a. 

To  cat  oft",  to  ciK  n^ort,  to  ftiorten. 

Curtain,  kur'tin.  f.  (208). 

A  cloth  coutra6ted' or  expanded  at  plcafaie; 
Tod^aw  thetuitain,  to  clofe  fo  as  to  fhut 
out  the  light ;  to  open  it  lo  as  to  difccru 
thcobjodls';  in  fortification,  that  part  of  the 
wall  ox  rampart  that 'lies  between  two  baf- 
tions.  ^ 

Cu|tTAINrLECTU«lE>    kSt'tm-lIk'- 

tlhire.  r. 


A  reproof  given  by  a  wife  to  lier  httflnuid  ia 
.   bed. 

To  Curtain,  kir'tln.  v.  a. 

To  inclofe  with  curtains. 

Curtate  Distance,  kfir'tkedls^ 
tlnre.  f. 

In  aftronomy,  the  diftance  of  a  planet's 
place  from  the  fun,  reduced  to  the  ecliptick. 

Curtation,  kftr-tyftifln.  f. 

The  interval  between  a  plant's  ^diftance 
from  the  fun  and  the  curtate,  diftance. 

Curtsy,  k&rt'si.  f. 

SeeCouarxsY. 

CuRVATED,  kftr'vi-tld.  a. 

Bent. 

CuRVATiON,  kflr-vi'flifin.  f. 

The  a&  of  bending  or  crooking. 

Curvature,  kAr'vi-t&jre.  f.  (461) 

Crookednefs,  inflexion,  manner  oi  oeodiag. 

Curve,  kdrv.  a. 

Crooked,  bent,  infledcd. 

Curve,  kdrv.  f. 

Afw.thing  bent,  a  flexure  or  crookodnaft* 

To  Curve,  kfirv.  v.  a. 

To  bend,  to  crook,  to  infle^ 

To  Curvet,  k&r-vit'.  v.  n. 

To  leap,  to  bound ;  to  friik,  to  be  Ucaiu 
tioua. 

Curvet,  kdr-v4t'.  f. 

-  A  leap,  a  bound,  a  frolick,  a  prank. 

Curvilinear,  kfir-vi-lin'y4r.  a. 

Confifting  of  a  crooked  line ;  compofed  of 

•  crooked  lines. 

CuRviTY,  k&r'vi-ti.  f. 

*  Crookednefs. 

Cushion,  kAlh'in,  or  kdfh'dn.  f. 

(aSg).    A  pillow  for  the   feat,  a  foft  pad 

^placed  upon  a  chair. 

((4r  I  have  eiven  this  word  two  founds ;  hot 
fhat  rthiuK  they  ar^  equally  in  ule.  I  am 
convinced  the  firft  is  the  more  general,  bu^ 
becaufe  the  other  is  but  a  tritling  departure 
from  it,  and  does  not  <:oniradi^  the  univer- 
fal  rule  of  pronouncing  words  of  this  ter- 
mination. 

Cushioned,  kAihind.  a. 

Seated  on  a  cufliion. 

Cusp,  kfifp.  f. 

A  term  ufcd  to  exprefs  the  points  or  horoi 
of  the  moon,  or  other  luminary. 

CusPATED,  kfls'pa-ted.  1 

Cuspidated,  kfis'pA-di-tld.     /  ** 

Ending  in  a  {>oint,  having  the  leaves  of  a 
flower  ending  in  a  point. 

Custard,  kfis'tard.  f. 

a  kind  of  fweetmcat  made  by  boiling  eggs 
with  milk  and  fuear. 

Custody,  kis'^tA-di.  f. 

Imprifonment,  reftraint  of  liberty;  cafe, 
prelcrvation,  fecurity. 

Custom,  kfis'tftm.f. 

Habit,  habitual  pradice  ;  fafhion,  common 
way  of  acling;  cllablifhcd  manner;  prac- 
tice of  buying  of  certain  pcrfons  ;  applica- 
tion from  buyers,  as  this  trader  has  good 
cuftom  ;  in  law,. a  law,  or  right,  not  written, 
which,  being  cllablilhcd  by  lootf  ufe,  and 
the  confent  of  our  ancellors,  has  been,  and 
is,  daily  pra^ifcd  ;  tribute,  tax  paid  for 
goods  imported  or  exported. 

CusTOiWHOUSE,  kOs'tAra-hAAfc.  f. 

The  houfe  where  the  taxes  upon  goods ^<- 
ported  or  exported  arc  coUeded. 

Customable,  kfls'tflm-d-bl.  a. 

Common,  habitual,  frequent. 

Customabl£NESS,   kOs'tfim-itbl- 
nSs.  f. 

frequency. 


CUT 


CYC 


CZA 


—  ni,  mAve,  n Ar,  nit ;  —  tibc,  tib,  bill ;  ~  411 ;  —  pAin<h  —  tbin,  this. 


Fre<|iifncy,  habit :  conformity  to  cuftom. 

CusTOMABLY,  kfls'tim-4-bl4.  ad. 

According  to  cuftom. 

Customarily,  kfis'tim-4r-4-l4.  ad. 

Habitually,  commonly. 

CusTOMARiNESs,kds'tdm-Jr.4-nis. 

f.  Frequency. 

Customary,  kAs'tflm-Jr-A.  a. 

Conformable  to  cfUblt(hcd  cuftom,  accord- 
ing to  prcfcription  ;  habitnl ;  ufual,  wonted. 

Customed,  kfis'tdmd.  a. 

Ufual,  common. 

'  Customer,  kds'tflm-dr.f. 

One  who  frequents  any  place  of  falc  for  the 
fake  of  put  chafing. 

CusTREL,  kAs'tril.  f. 

A  buckler-beircr ;  a  vcffel  for  holding  wine. 

To  Cut,  k&t.  pret.  Cut,  part.  paff. 

Cut.  To  .penetrate  with  an  edged  mftru- 
mcnt ;  to  hew  ;  to  carve,  to  make  by  fculp^- 

'ture;  to  form  any  thing  by  cutting;  to 
]^crce  with  any  uneafy  fenfation ;  to  divide 

'  P^cks  of  cards  ;  to  interfcd,  to  croia,  ai  one 
fine  cuts  another  ;  To  cat  down,  to  fell,  to 
hew  down,  to  excel,  to  overpower ;  l*o  cut 
off,  to  leparate  from  the  other  partt,  to  dc- 
firoy,.  to  extirpate,  to  put .  to  death  un- 
timely ;  to  refcind,  to  intercept,  to  hinder 
from  union,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  take  away, 
to  withhold,  to  preclude,  to  interrupt,  to 
filence,  to  apoftrophife,  to  abbreviate  ;  To 
cut  out,  to  ihape,  to  form,  to  fcheme,  to 
contrive,  to  adapt,  to  debar,  to  excel,  to 
outdo ;  To  cut  mort,  to  hinder  from  pro- 
ceeding bv  fudden  interruption,  to  abridge, 
•s  the  iolaieri  were  cut  wort  of  their  pay  ; 
To  cut  up!  to  divide  an  animal  into  conve- 
nient pieces,  to  eradicate. 

To  Cut,  kAt.  v.  n. 

To  make  its  way  by  dividing  obftruftions ; 
to  perform  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the 
ftone. 

Cut,  kAt.  part/ a. 

Prepared  for  nfe. 

Cut,  kAt.  f. 

The  adion  of  a  (harp  or  edged  inftrumcnt ; 
the  imprelliDn  or  (eparation  of  continuity, 
madtf  by  an  edge ;  a  wound  made  by  cut- 
ting ;  a  channel  tnade  by  art ;  a  part  cut  otf 
from  the  reft ;  •  fmall  particle,  a  (hred  ;  a 
lot  cut  off  a  ftick  ;  a  near  nafla^e,  by  which 
fbme  single  .is  cut  off ;  «  piaure  cut  or  carved 
upon  a  fUrap  of  wood  or  copper,  and  im- 
preffed  from  it ;  the  a^  or  pradice  of  di» 
vidiog  a  pack' of  cards;  fafliion,  form, 
ihape,  manner  of  cutting  into  Ihape  ;^  a  fool 
•r  cully  I  Cut  and  long  uil,  men  of  all 
kinds. 

Cutaneous,  kA-tl^'ni-As.  a» 

Relating  to  the  (kin. 

Cuticle,  kA'tA-kl.  f.  (405). 

The  iirft  and  oatermoft  covering  of  the 
body,  commonhr  called  the  fcarf-ikin  ;  a 
tht*  ikiu  fofmca  on  the  furface  of  any  ii< 
qoor. 

CvTicuLARy  kA-tik^.A-Ur.  a. 


I 


Belonging  to  the  (kin.     .« 

Cutlass,  kAt'lis.  f. 

A  broad  cuttin£  fword. 

Cutler,  kAt^lAr.  f. 

One  who  makes  or  feUs  kvivet. 

CuTPURSE,kAt'pArfe,  f. 

One  who  fteals  by  the  method  of  cutting 
purfes ;  rtbieft-  a  robber.  ^  .        ^ 

Cutter,  kAt'tAr.  f. 

An  agent  or  inftrument  that  cuts  any  thing  \ 
a  nimble  boat  that  cuts  the  water  ;  tne  teeth 
that  cut  the  meat;  an  officer  in  the  exchequer 
that  4>rQvidr9.w<]|pd  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts 
the  fum  paid  upon  them. 

Cut-throat,  kAt'/ArAte.  f. 

A  ruffian,  a  murderer,  an  affaffin. 

Cut-throat,  kAt'//?rAte.  a.  . 

Cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous. 
{fT"  This  adjedive  is  frequently  ufed  very 
abfurdly,  (and  not  always  by  the  loweft  of 
the  people)  when  it  is  applied  to  a  houfeof 
entertainment  that  charges  an  exorbitant 
price ;  fuch  a  houfe  is  not  uncommontyj 
though  very  improperly,  called  a  Cmt'thr§at 
boufe.  This  fcnfe,  I  fee,  has  been  adopted 
by  Entick  ;  though  it  ought  not  to  have  a 
place  in  any  DiAionary. 

Cutting,  kAt'ting.  f. 

A  piece  cut  off,  a  chop. 

Cuttle,  kAt'tl.  f.  {405). 

A  fifh,  which,  when  he  is  purfued  by  a  fi(k 
of  prey,  throws  out  a  black  liquor. 

Cuttle,  kAt'tl.  f. 

A  foul-mouthed  fellow. 

Cycle,  sl'kl.  f.  (405). 

A  circle ;  a  round  of  time,  a  fpacein  which 
the  fame  revolution  begins  igain,  a  periodi- 
cal fpace  of  time;  a  method,  or  account  of 
t  method,  continued  till  the  fame  courfe  be- 
gins again ;  imaginary  orbs,  t  circle  in  the 
heavens. 

Cycloid,  sl'klAld.  f. 

A  geometrical  curve* 

Cycloidal,  sl-klAid'il.  a. 

Relating  to  a  cycloid. 

Cyclopaedia,  sl-klA-pA'd4-i.  f. 

A  circle  of  knowledge,  a  courfe  of  the  fci- 
ences. 
^fST  I  have  in  this  word  differed  from  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  by  placing  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  tyllable  in- 
ftcad  of  the  penultimate.  I  know  that  Greek 
words  of  this  termination  have  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate  fyllable ;  but  the  ante- 
penultimate accentuation  is  more  aereeable 
to  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and  feems  to 
have  prevailed.  For  though  Dr.  Johnfon 
has  given  this  word  the  penultimate  accent,  . 
he  has  placed  the  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate fvllable  of  AmhroRa^  Eutbanajia,  and 
H/</ro^^«^i>,  though  thefe  have  all  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate  in  the  Greek.  The  pro- 
nunciation I  have  adopted  I  fee  is  fupported 
by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Entick,  Scott,  Perry,  and 
Buchanan,  which  abundantly  fhows  the  ge» 
neral  current  of  cuftom. 


i  dog,  c 


To  thefe  obfervations  may  be  added,  that  if  the 
f  be  accented,  it  muft  neccffarily  have  the  Ion  r 
open  found,  as  in  EUjiac,  and  not  the  found 
of  f ,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it. 

Cygnet,  sig'aAt.  f. 

A  young  fwan. 

Cylinder,  sIl'in-dAr.  f. 

A  body  haying  two  flat  furfacet  and  oae  cir« 
culaM 

Cylindrical,. sA-lWdri-kil;  \  ^« 
Cylikdrick,  s4-lin'diik..        /  "• : 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  cytioderi  hiving, 
the  form  of  a  cylinder. 

Cymar,  sA-in4r'.  f. 

'  A  flight  covering,  a  fcarf. 

Cymbal,  slm'bil.  L  ' 

A  mufical  inftrunientf 

Cynanthropy,  sA-niii'/AiA-pA.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  roadneli,  in  which  men  bavr 
the  qualities  of  dogs. 

CYNEGETICKS,4ll-nA-jAtiks.  f. 
'    The  art  of  hunting. 

Cynical,  sinikilU 
Cynick,  sln'ik. 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  dor,  churlifli,  bra« 
ul,  fnarling,  fatirical. 

Cynick,  sln'nlk.  f.      . 

A  philofopKer  of  the  (nirling  or  ^rrifk 
fort,  a  follower  of  Diogenes ;  a  (hyrler,  it 
mifanthrope. 

CvtJosuRE,  sln'A-sAre,  or  id'nA-sAre 

f.  The  fUr  near  the  north  pole,  by  whieli 
failors  fleer 
(T  I  have,  in  the  firfl  fyllable  of  this  word; 
contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  preferred  thn 
fhort  to  the  long  found  of  y.  My  firft  rea- 
fon  is,  that  this  letter  in  Greek  is  the  fame 
as  in  Ofntc  and  CyBntleri  both  which  have 
the  jf  fhort.  The  next  reafbn  is,  the  very 
general  rule  in  our  language  of  pronouncing 
the  vowel  fhort  in  all  fimp|es  which  have 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  fyllable. 
(535)  (537)-— Sce^/iriKiDiaionary. 

Cyprbss^tree,  si^prls-tr£i.  f. 

A  tall  flraight  tree :  iu  fruit  is  of  no  nfe,  iu 
leaves  are  bitter,  and  the  very  fmcll  and 
(hade  of  it  are  dtngeroos ;  it  is  the  emblem 
of  mourning. 

Cyprus,  sl'prAs.  f. 

A  thin  tranfparmt  black  ttaS. 

Cyst,  sift. 
Cystis, 

A  bag  containing  (ome  morbid  mttter. 

Cystick,  sis'tik.  a. 


I  craniparmic  ot 

sift.       \ 

s,  sls'tls. / 

containine  (on 


f. 


Contained  in  a  bai 


f 


Cystotomy,  sis-t5t't6-m4.  f. 

The  M6t  or  pradice  of  opening  incyflejl  tlu 
moors. 

Czar,  zir.  f. 

The  title  of  the  emperor  of  Raffia. 

I  Czarina,  zl-ri'ni.  f. 
The  emprcfs  of  RuflSa, 


A  a  2 


D. 


DAI 


DAM 


DAIf 


'  ray  UMiig  s  ft  blow  with 
ttovt  iComtthiofL  ta<nS^  or 
an  OQC;  ia  Iowlaaguagi> 


f. 


ig  Uthtx. 
VIL      1  . 


TO  Da^  dtk  v.  a. 
To  ftril^  e^Hy  wiU  (vaieihtBg  (oft  at 
maiiL 

Dab»  dib.  f. 

A  fmall  lump  of 

ibinething  moiftor 

flimy  thrown  upon  one ;  m  low  iaoguap, 

«n  artift  ;  a  kind  o^  ftDall  flat  fiih. 

DabtCHicK)  4db't(faik.  f. 

A  water-foWL 

7o  Dabblb»  cUb'bl.  V.  a.  (405). 

To jnneati  to  daubf  to  wet. 

To  Dabble,  dib'bt.  v.  n. 

To  play  in  wat^,  to  njove  in  water  or  mud ; 
to  do  any  thipein  »  Qiglit  manner,  to  tamper. 

Dabbler,  dab'lfir.  f, 

Ono  that  pkya.  ia  %vator ;  one  that  moddlea 
withoat  maftery,  a  fupericial  iBcd^r. 

Dace,  dife.  1.    . 

A  ftaattrifer  fifli*  reCemUiag  a  roadL 
Dactvle,  dlk't)l.  f. 
A  poetical  foot,  confifting  of  one  laag  fjrl- 
lawa.tad  two  ihoct  oaea. 

Bad,  dftdw  \ 

Daddy,  did'd4.   / 

"  Thf  chiid'a  way  of  exprcifiog  fathec 

Dampdil,  d4f'f4-dfll 
Dafbodilly,  dAf.«&-d11 

DAPPODOWNDILLYjt    ditf- 

Thia  plant  hath  a  Uy-ft9wer«  coa(iAing  of 
oqc  ]^£,  which  ia  heU-fiiape^ 

ToDABT,dift- V.  a. 

To  toil  a(ide,  to,  throw  away^  i}ig^Uy*    Ob- 
folctc. 
pAG,  dAg.  C 

A  dagger ;  a  handgua,  a  piAaL 

Dagger,  dig'dr.  f* 

A  ihort  fword,  a  poniard ;  a  blunt  blade  of 
}ron  with  a  bafltet  hiit,  afed  Car  defence; 
the  obelui,  at  [f  ]. 

Daggersdrawing,  dig'drz^iw- 
!ng.  f. 

The  a£l  of  drawing  daggcra,  approach  to 
open  violence. 

To  Daggle,  dig'gl.  v.  a.  (405J. 

To  dip  negligently  ip  mire  or  water. 

To  Daggle,  dJg'gl.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  the  mire. 

DaggletAil,  dilg'glrtil^.  a.  , 

Bemircd^  befpattcrcdT 

Daily,  da'li.  a. 

Happening  every  day,  quotidian. 

Daily,  di'14.  ad. 

Every  day,  very  often. 

Daintily,  dine't4-14.  ad. 

Elegantly,  delicately,  delicioufly,  pleafantly. 

Daintiness,  d&ne't£-nls.  l. 

Qelicacy,  foftncfs  ;  elegance,  nicety  ; 
fqueamidinefa,  faflidioufncfs. 

Dainty,  dane'ti.  a. 

Pleating  to  the  palate  ;  delicate,  nice, 
fqucamifb ;  fcrupulous  ;  elegant ;  aicc. 

Dainty,  dinc'ti.  f. 

Something  nice  or  delicate,  a  delicacy;  a 
wgrd  of  loadnefa  formerly  in  ufc. 


pr  (54.6).  —  File,  fSr,  flu,  Ht ;  ~  ml,  «iit ; — pine?  pin  ;— 

Dairy,  dl^'rl.  f.  Damnatory,  (Um^oS-tflr-t.  i« 

The  place  whcra  milk  ta  matfufaAared.  Conuining  a  (enteocc  of  condeouutioa. 

Dairymaid,  d4'r&-injuk.  f.  Damned,  dimmd, or  dim'a&i.  poit 

a.  Hatefal,  deteftahlc. 
^^   Thia   word,    in   familiar   languaee,  tl 
fcarcely  ever  ufed  «a  an  adjedtve,  aad  pia* 
Bounced  ia  one  fyllable,  bat  by  the  lowest 
vulgar  aad  profane ;  ta  ferioaa  fpeaktng  i^ 
oagnt  ilwaya,  like  tmrfti^  to  be  pronouaced 
ia  twa  (36a).    Tbaa  ia  Shakeipcarc  i^  i 
**  But  oh  what  imimiti  raiaarea  tella.he  Q*cr» 
"  Who    dotea,    yet    doubtt  —  ia^c^    l^t 
««  ftrongly  lovea." 
There  ta  ar  very  fin^lar  ulage  of  ihta  woid» 
aa  a  verb  or  partictaJe,  when  it  &gaifiMthe 
condcaanataoa  of  a  Play ;  b«t  thia  applka«. 
tion  of  it,  thoagh  authortfied  by  tiic  PoUtcft 
%cakera,  haa  aa.  aahallowed  barflueu  ia  U 
to  pioua  eara,  and  aa  affioftatioa  off  teoata 
|tt«cioua  onea. 

Damnifick,  dlm-nif' Uc.  a^ 

Procuring  lofa,  mifchievous. 

To  Damnify,  dim'n4-f1.  v.  a.- 

To  endamage,  to  injure ;  to  hu|t,  to  impair* 

Damningnsss,  dlm'ning-i>i&.  C 

Tendency  to  procure  damaafinn 

Damp,  oSmp.  a« 
Motft,  inclining  to  weC^  dejeftcd^i  Amk.  de« 

preffed. 

Damp,  dSmp.  f. 

Fog,  moift  atr,  moifhire;  a-ooaiout  vapaur 
exhaled  from  the  earth  ;  deje^oo,  deprci^ 
fionof  fpirit. 

To  Damp,  dlmp.  v.  a^ 

To  wet,  to  moiHen  (  to  deoroTa,  to  dejed« 
to  chill,  to  weaken,  to  abandon* 

Dampishnesb,  dlmp'liH-Bis*  f. 

Tendency  to  wetncfa,  moiftnre. 

Dampmbss,  dSmp'nfe.  C 

MoiUure. 

Dampy,  dloip'A.  a» 

Dejeded,  gloomy,  (errovrfnl. 

Damsel,  dftm'zi).  f.  (loa)*. 

a  young  gentlewoman  ;  an  attendant  of  the 
better  rank  ;  a  wench,  a  counuy  la(a« 

Damson,  d^'zi^  (^ 

a  fmall  black  plum. 

Dan,  din.  f. 

The  old  term  of  honour  ^r  me^i* 

To  Dance,  dinfe.  v.  n.  (78)* 

To  move  in  meafure. 

To  Dance  Attendance,  dSn&.  v.  %. 

To  wait  with  fupplenefa.  and  Qb£cqttie«f-> 
ncfs. 

To  Dance,  dinfe.  v.  a. 

To  make  to  dance,  to  put  into  a  lively  mo- 
tion. 

Dance,  dinfe.  f. 

A  motion  of  one  or  many  in  concert. 

Dancer,  din'sflr.  f. 

One  that  pra^tfea  the  art  of  dancing. 

Dancingm ASTER,    din'slng-mJf- 
tfir.  f. 
One  who  feachea  the  art  of  dancing. 

Dancingschool,  din'slng-flcJil.f- 

The  fchool  where  the  art  of  dancing  is 
taught. 

Dandelion,  dindMI'An.  f.    ^ 

•Tht 


The  woman  ftrvant  whole  bufineia  ia  to 
manage  the  milk. 

Daisy,  &'x4.  f. 

A  fpring  Bk>wer. 

Dale,  d&k.  f* 

A  vale,  a  valley. 

Dalliance,  dil'li-tnTe.  f. 

Interchange  of  carefTea,  a^a  of  fond  ncfs ; 
coojugal  converiation ;  delay,  procraftina* 
tion. 

Dallier,  dil'lA-Or.  L 

A  trifler,  a  foadlec 

To  Dally,  dil'14.  v.  n. 

To  trifle,  to  play  the.fiool ;  to  eachaage  ca- 
refles,  to  fondle.;  to  fport,  to  play,  to  fro« 
lick ;  to  delay. 

Dam,  dim.  £ 

Th^aM>thrr. 

Dam,  djbi.  f. 

A  mole  or  bank  to  cgafiac  water. 

To  Dam,  dim.  v.  a. 

To  confine,  to  Qiat  op  w^ter  by  molca  or 

daaii. 
Damagb,  dim'madje.  f.  (90}* 

Mifchief,  deuimeat ;  lofa;  the  value  of  mi f- 
chief  done ;  reparation  of  damage,  rbtrihu- 
tioa ;  in  law,  any  hqn  or  hindrancff  thai  a 
man  ukcth  in  hia  eftate. 

To  Damage,  dim'ije.  v.  a.  (90). 

To  mifchief,  to  injure,  to  ia^pair. 

To  Damage,  oim'ije.  v«  n. 

To  take  damage. 

Damageabli,  dim'Ji^i-bl.  a. 
Sufceptible  of  hart,  aa  daoaagcable  good#  \ 
mifchievoua,  pernicious. 

Damascene,  dim'za.  f. 

A  fmall  black  plum,  a  damfoa. 

Damask,  dim'iflc.  f. 

Lioen  or  (ilk  woven  in  a  manoer  invented  at 
Damafcua,  by  which  part  rifca  above  the 
reft  in  flowers. 

To  Damask.,  dim'ifk.  v.  a. 

To  form  flowcra  upoa  M!i%  \  to  variegate, 
to  diverfify. 

Damask-rose,  dim^iik-r^.  f. 

A  red  rofe. 

Dame,  d&me.  f. 

A  lady,  the  ti(le  of  honour  formerly  given 
to  women ;  miftrcfs  of  a  low  family  ;  wo- 
men in  general. 

Dames-violet,  dimz-vI'A-Ut.  f. 

Queen's  gillyflower. 

To  Damn,  dim.  v.  a.  (4x1). 

To  doom  to  eternal  torments  in  a  future 
ftate;  to  procure  or  caufe  to  be  eternally 
condemned ;  to  condemn ;  to  hoot  or  hiu 
any  puLlick  performance,  to  explode. 

Damnable,  dim'ni-bl.  a. 

Defcrviiig  damnation. 

Damnably,  dim'ni-bl4.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  incur  eternal  puoifli- 
mcnt. 

Damnation,  dim-ni'flifin.  f. 

EpccluiiH.  :.om  divine  mercy,  coodcmiui- 
tionto  ctcraal  puniflimcai. 


DAR 


I>AT 


DEA 


~ n&,  m&ve>  n5r,  ndt — tibe^  tftb,  bftU  ;^dHi-^ pdfrnd ; — /iJiii,  this. 


.  a.  (405)'. 

; ;  td  f onotet  I 


Tlie  atme  of  a  phnt.  To  ctlled  from  iti  like- 
Belt  to  tlie  tootii  of  »  lioo. 

To  Dandle,  dlnd'dl.  v. 

To  (hake  a  child  00  the  knee ;  td  fon<ttet  ^Oi 
Ireac  Uke  a  chtld. 

Dandle Ry  dind'liir.  f. 

He  that  daadJea  or  fondlet  childrao. 

Dandruff,  din'iritf.  f* 

Scurf  in  the  head. 

Danewort,  dine'wflrt,  C 

A  fpecies  of  elder,  called  aUh  dwaif-tfdei^ 
or  wallwort. 

Danger^  dine'jAr.  f* 

Rifque,  hazavd,  ocriL 

To  Dakoer,  dlUie'j&r.  x.  9. 

^To  pac  IB.  haaard,  to  cBdaoger.    Not  ia  afe. 

Dancerless,  dline'j&r-lls.  »• 

Without  haaard,  without  rtlBBe. 

IXANomROu»y  dJuie'jijp^is.  a.  ($43)* 

Hazardouf ,  perillouf . 

DAKOSROusi.Y>  d&ae'jAp-As-4i.  ad. 

Hasardoufly,  periUoufly,  with  danger. 

Dangerou6NES»,  Mne'jdr-as^nis. 

f.  Danger,  hazard,  peril. 

To  Dangxe,  ma^'gX.  r.  m  (40$)' 

To  bang  loofc  andquiveriag ;  to  hang,  upon 
aB|r  oBCiL  to  be  an-liumblc  folk^Kvcr. 

Dangler,  ding'glAr.  f. 

A  naao  that  hangs  about  woineo. 

D^NK,  dJUik.  Ro 

Daap,  aaoiAk 

Dankish,  diiik'lih.  a* 

Soasewhat  dank. 

Dapper,  dip'pdn  a« 

kiicfo  and-aatve,  lively  without  bulk. 
D*AFFER^LING,  dip'p&r-lltlg.  f. 
A  dwarL 

Dapple,  dip'pl.  a.  (405). 

Marked  with  various  colours,  variegated* 

Xo  Dapple,  dip'pl.  v.  a* 

To  ftreak,  to  vary. 

DAR,dar.  (78}.!  f 
Dart,  dirt.      /  ^ 

A  fi(h  found  in  the  Severn. 

To  Dare,  dire.  v.  n.  pret.  t  Durft, 

pai;^  I  have  Dared.  To  nave  courage  for- 
any  purpofe,  to  be  adventurous. 
fC9  it  I  am  not  imaaken,  there  is  a  prevail- 
ing pronunciation  of  this  word  in  Ireland, 
whicn  jaakrs .it  a  pcrfcd  rhyme  to  f^r^  bar^ 
&c.  That  this  is  contrary  to  uaivcrfal  ufa^e 
in  England,  and  to  the  mod  general  rule  m 
the  language,  needs  not  be  inGfted  on  ;  the 
only  word  of  a  (iroilar  form  which  h  fo  pro-^ 
^  BOunccd>  is  the  firft  pcrfon  plural  of  the 
wb  to  ht.  But  this,  it  mult  be  remem- 
bered, is  as  auxiliary  verb;  and  the  auxili- 
ary, verbs  l^iog  as  irregular  in  their  pronun- 
ciation as  in  their  form,  are  but  inoiffercnt 
viodels  to  r^^olitetbe  reft  of  the  language 
byy 

To  Dare,  dire,  v.  a. 

To  challenge,  to  defy. 
j3~  In  this  fenfe,  this  Verb  is  regular. 

ro  Da^e  Larxs,  dire  larks,  v.  n. 

To  catch  them  by  means  of  a  looking^glaXs. 

Dare,  dire.  f. 

Defiance*  challenge.     Not  in  ufc. 

Dareful,  Ais^'OA.  a. 

Full  of  defiance. 

Daring,  d^'rfng.  a. 

Bold,  adventurous,  fearlefs.  ' 

Daringit,  dl^'rlng-ld.  ad« 

Boldly,  couragcoufly. 

<^arikon£$s,  d^'nng-nis.  f. 

Mdxic(s. 


Dark,  dirk.  a.    . 

Without  light ;  not  of  a  fhowv  or  vivid  eo» 
lour;   bliBd^  opakes  obfcure;   tgnorast; 
gloomy. 
To  Da-rk,  dtrk.  V.  a. 

To  darken,  to  obibure.       , 

To  Darken,  dir'kn.  v.  a.  (405}* 

To  make  dark ;  to  perplex  ;  to  f uUy. 

To  Darken,  dlr'kn.  v.  n. 

To  grow  dark. 

Darkling,  dirk'Ilng.  part,  a. 

Being  in  the  dark. 

Darkly,  dirk'W.  ad. 

In  a  fituation  void:  of  lig^t  obfcurely, 
blindly. 

Darkness,,  dlrk'ois.  T. 

Abfence  of  light;  opakenefs;  obfcuiity; 
wickednefs ;  the  empire  of  Satan. 

Darksome,  dirk'sAm.  a< 

Gloomy,  obfcure. 

Darling,  dlr'lfng.  a. 

^    Favourite,  dear,  beloved.    A  a4ktrafth>a  of 
dearling  or  little  dear.  (51^). 

Darling,  dir'lliig.  f. 

A  favourite,  one  amch.  beloved. 

To  Darn,  dim.  v.  a. 

To  mend  holes  by  iffiitanog  tbt  teatttie  of 
the  lUiff. 

Darnel,  dir'nil.  f. 

A  weed  crowing  in  the  fiefdj. 

Dart,  dart.  f. 

A  mi  (file  weapon  thrown  by  the  hand. 

To  Dart,  dart,  v.  a. 

To  throw  offenfively ;  to  throw,  to  eout* 

To  Dart,  dirt.  v.  n» 

To  fly  as -a  dart. 

To  Dash,  di(h.  v.  a. 

To  throw  any  thing  fuddenW  agasnft  fome« 
thing;  to  break  by  coUiuon;  to  throw 
water  in  fla(kes ;  to  bcfpauer,  to  befpfinklc ; 
to  mingle,  to  change  by  fome  fmall  admix* 
ture  ;  to  form  or  prim  in  hafte ;  to  obliter* 
ate,  to  crofs  out;  to  confouad^  to  make 
alhamed  fuddeoly. 

To  Dash,  diUh,  v.  n* 

To  fly  off.  the  fur  face ;  to  flv  in  flaflieaiwith  a 
loud  noife ;  to  ruih  tbroi^  water,  fo  aa  to 
makeitflv. 

Dash,  dafli.  t. 

Collifion;  infufion;  a>iQark  in  writing,  a 
line ;  ftroke,  blow. 

Dash,  dl(h.  ad. 

An  exprcflion  of  the  ibond  of  water  da(hed. 

Dastard,  dis'tird.  f. 

a  coward,  a  poltron. 

To  Dastardise,  d^^tir-dlze.  v«  a. 

To  intimidate ;  to  dejed  with  cowardice. 

Dastardly^  dis'tlid-lA.  a. 

Cowardly,  mean,  timorous. 

Dastardy,  dis'tlr-di.  f. 

Cowardlinefs. 

Date,  dite.  f. 

The  time  at  which  a  letter  is  writtei^  marked 
at  the  tjtd  or  the  beginning;  the  time  at 
which  any  event  happened  ;  the  time  Itipu- 
lated  when  any  thing  (hould  be  done  ;  end, 
conctufion ;  duration,  continuance  ;  the  fruit 
#f  the  date  tree. 

Date-tree,  dite'trAi.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  palm. 

To  Date,  ditc.  v.  a. 

To  note  with  the  time  at  which  any  thing  is 
written  or  done. 

Dateless,  d&teMls.  a* 

Without  aqv  fixed  term* 

Dative,  o^'tir.  a. 


In  grammar,  the  cafe  that  flgnifiea  tfce  perftD 
to  whom  any  thine  is  g^iven. 

To  Daub,  dJiwE.  v.  a.  (213)* 

To  fmear  with  fomethiog  adne^ve ;  to  pain^ 
coar&Iy ;  to  lay  on  any  thing  gaudily  or 
oftentatiouflv ;  to  flatter  grolsly. 

Dauber,  cUw'bflr.  f» 

A  coarfe  low  painter. 

Dauby,  diw'bi.  a. 

Vifcous,  glutinous,  adheffve. 

Daughter,  diw'tftr.  f.  fiziR). 

The  female  offspring  of  a  man  or  womaot 
in  poetry,  toy  delbendant ;  the  penitent  of  n 
confeifor. 

To  Daunt,  dJnt.  y.  a*  (214). 

To  difcourage,  to  fright. 

Dauntless,  dint^fts.  a. 

Fearlela,  not  dejefied. 

DauntlesSnrss^  dinl'lif-nls.  t 

Fearlefiaeft. 

Daw,  dilw.  H 

The  name  of  a  bird. 

To  Dawn,  d&wn.  v.  q. 

To  begin  to  grow  light ;  to  g)i|Bmer  ob» 
fcurely ;  to  b^gin,  yet  faintly,  to  give  Ibmo^ 
promifea  of  luftre. 

Dawn,  diwn.  £. 

The  time  between  the  firA  appearanee  of- 
light  and  the  fun's  rife ;  beginniBj^  fiiR'riliK 

Day,  d&.  f.  (220). 

The  time  between  the  rifing  and  fettme  of 
the  fun ;  the  time  from  noon  to  noon ;  light, 
funlhine  ;  the  day  of  conteft,  the  battler;  aa. 
appointed  ox  fixed  time ;  a  day  appointed^ 
u>r  fome-coB>memoratioB ;  from  day  today, 
without  certainty  or  continuanoBk 

Daybed,  ik'hhA.  f. 

A  bed  uied  for  id!enefs. 

Daybook,  d&'b6Ak.  H 

A  tradefman's  journal. 

Daybreak,  d&'brilce.  f. 

The  dawn,  the  firfl  appearance  o/llgl^. 

Daylabour^  d4'la-b&r.  f. 

Labour  by  the  day* 

Daylaaourer,  di^l&-hAi«^  17 

One  that  workaby  the  dm 

Daylight,  d4Hlte.  f. 

The  light  of  the  day,  aa  oppoM  to  llnft'  of 
the  moon,  or  a  taper. 

Daylily,  d4'l*-lA.  f. 

The  lame  with  afpl^odet. 

Daysprinc,  da^rprlng.  f. 

The  rife  of  the  day,  the  &miu 

Daystar,  di'ftir.  f. 

The  morning  Rar. 

Daytime,  d&'time.  f. 

The  time  in  which  thcrcf  ii  light,  oppoiiSd  to- 
night. 

Daywork,  di^ VfirL  H 

Work  impofed  by  the  day,  daylabooji. 
Dazied,  d^'zld.  a. 

Bcfprinkled  with  daifies* 

To  Dazzle,  diz'zl.  v.  a*  (4PJ)* 

To  overpower  wiih  light. 

To  Dazzle,  dlz'zl.  \l  ih 

To  be  overpowered  with  light. 

Deacon,  di'kn.  f.  (127): 

One  of  the  loweft  order  of  the  clctgy» 

Deaconess,  di'kn-n^s.  f. 

A  female  oAcer  in  the  ancient  church* 

Deaconry,  d4'kn-r4.        1  /. 
Deaconship,  di'kn-ihtp.  J 

The  office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 

Dead,  ded.  a.  1(234.). 
Deprived   of'  life ;   iiMai«tatc  \   fenfele6 ; 
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mfttinnleu;  empty  r  ofcleri;  dull,  gloomy ; 
Tri^id  ;  vapid  ;  fpiritlci's  ;  unlnnabilca  ; 
without  the  power  of  vegetation ;  in  the 
ologv,  lying  under  the  power  of  fin. 

To  Deaden,  diddn.  v.  a.  (465). 

To  deprive  of  any  kind  of  force  or  fcnU- 
tion  i  to  make  vapid,  or  fpiritlefs. 

Dead-doing,  ded^di-ing.  part,  a, 

Deftru^tve,  killing,  mifchievoug. 

Dead-lift,  dM'llft.  f. 

Hopelei«  exigence. 

Deadly,  dld'lA.  ^. 

Deilnidive,  mortal,  implacable. 

Deadly,  dW14.  ad. 

In  a  manner  refcmblinE  the  dead;  mortally; 
implacably,  irreconcilaoly. 

Deadness,  d^d'n^s.  f. 

Want  of  warmth  ;  wcaknef*  of  the  vital 
powers ;  vapidnefs  of  liquors,  lofs  of  fpirit. 

Deadnettle,  dM'nIt-tl.  f. 

A  weed,  the  fame  with  archangel. 

Dead-reckoning,  ded'rek-ning.  f. 

That  eiiimation  or  conjcfture  which  tht  fca- 
mcn  make  of  the  place  where  a  (hip  is,  by 
keepingan  account  of  her  way  by  the  log. 

Deaf,  d^f.  a.  (254). 

Wanting  the  fcnfc  of  hearing  ;  deprived  of 
the  power  of  hearing ;  obfcurely  heard. 

ToDeAfen,  dSffn.  V.  a.  (405).   * 

To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing. 

t>PAFLy>dSf'li.  ad. 

Without  Xcnfc  of  found*  j  obfcurely  to  the 
ear. 

Deafness, .dSf'nis.  f. 

Want  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  unwilliog- 
nefi  to  hear. 

Deal,  dile.  f.  (227). 

Great  part;  quantity,  degree  of  more  or 
left;  the  art  or  praoice  ot  dealing  cat  da; 
iirwood,  the  wood  of  pines. 

To  Deal,  dAle.  v.  a. 

To  diCpofc  to  different  pcrfons ;  to  diftribute 
cards;  to  fcittcr,  to  throw  about;  to  give 
gradually,  or  one  after  another; 

To  Deal,  d^le.  v.  n. 

To  trafEck,  to  tranfad  bufmefs  •  to'  t&  be- 
tween two  perfons,  to'  interVetie ;  to'  behave 
-well  or  ill  in  any  tranfa^on  ;  to  *€t  in  any 
manserr  To  deal  by,  to  treat  well  or  ill ; 
To  deal  in,  to  have  to  do  "with,  to  be  en- 
gaged io,  to  pradife ;  To  deal  with,  to  treat 
in  any  manner,  to  ufe  well  or  ill,  to  contend 
yrith. 

To  Dealbate,  dA-dl'bate.  v.  a. 

To  whiten,  to  bleach. 

Dealbation^  dA-Jl-bi%dn.  f. 

The  aft  of  bleaching. 

Dealer,  di'ldr.l. 

One  that  has  to  do  with  any  thing ;  a  trader 
or  trafficker ;  a  perfon  who  deals  the  cards. 

Dealing,  di'ling.  f. 

Pradice,  adion ;  intercourfc ;  meaAires  of 
treatment;  traffick,  btohnefs. 

Deam^ulation,  dA-im-bA-li'fhdn 

f.  The  a&  of  walking  abroad. 

DEAMBULATO«Y,d4-4m'bi-li-t5r-i 

a.  Relating  to  the  pradice  of  walking 
abroad. 

Dean,  dAnc.  f.  (227). 

The  fecond  digrnitary  of  a  diocefe. 

Deanery,  di'ndr-rf.  f. 

The  office  of  a  dean  ;  the  revenue  of  a  dean  ; 
the  houfc:  of  a  dean. 

Deanship,  dine'flilp.  f. 

The  office  and  rank  of  a  dean. 

Dear,  dire.  a.  (227). 

Rtlovcdf  darling ;  valuable,  coftly ;  fcarce  ; 


fad,  hateful,  grievoui.  In  this  lafl  feofe- 
obfolete. 

Dear,  dire.  f. 

A  word  of  endearment. 

Dearbought,  dirc'biwt.  a.* 

Purchafed  at  a  high  ptice. 

Dearly,  dtre'li.  ad. 

With  great  fondnefs  ;  at  a  high  price. 

To  Dearn,  dSrn.  v.  a. 

To  mend  clothes. — Sec  Darn. 

Dearness,  dire'nes.  f.  ^ 

Fondnefs,  kindncfs,  love ;  fcarcity,  high 
price. 

Dearth,  der/A.  f.  (234). 

Scarcity  which  makes  tood  dear ;  want, 
famine;  barrenncfs. 

To  Dbarticulate,  d4-Jr-tik'fi- 
iite.  V.  a. 

To  disjoint,  to  difmember. 

Death,  dhh.  f.  (234). 

The  exLindion  of  life  r  mortality ;  the  date 
of  the  dead ;  the  manner  of  dying  ;  the 
image  of  mortality  reprefented  oy  a  Ikele- 
ton  ;  in  theology,  damnation,  eternal  tor- 
.  ments. 

Death-bed,  di/^'bJd.  f. 

The  bed  to  which  a  man  is  confiaed  by  mor- 
tal ficknefs. 

Death FUL,  dl/A'ffil.  a. 

Full  of  Qaughtcr/dedVudive,  murderous. 

Deathless,  de/A'14s.  a. 

Immortal,  never-dyinf. 

Deathlike,  dl/Allke.  a. 

,    Refcmbliiig  death,  ftill. 

DEATri's-DOOR,  di/A's-d5rc'.  f. 

A  near  approach  to  death. 

Deathsman,  de^As'nlin.  f. 

Exccutioiier,  hangmad,  headfman. 

Deathwatch,  dl/A'wdt(h.  f. 

An  in(c£t  that  makes  a  tinkling  noife,  fuper- 
llitioufly  imagined  to  progno^cate  death. 

To  Debark,  di-bark'.  v.  a. 

To  difcmbmrk. 

To  Debar,  d4-bir'.  v.  a. 

To  exclude,  to  preclude.  . 

To  Db^as^e,  di^bifc'.  V.  a. 

To  reduce  from  a*  higher  to  a  lower  ftate:  to 
fmk  into  meannefs ;  to  adulterate,  to  leiTen 
in  value  by  bafe  admixtures.. 

^Debasement,  di-bJtfe'mSnt.  f. 

The  a6l  of  debafms  or  degrading. 

Debaser,  di-ba'sir.  f. 

He  that  debafes,  he  that  adulterates,  he  that 
degrades  another. 

Debatable,  d^-bitc'i-bl.  a. 

Difputable. 

Debate,  d4-b4te'.  f. 

A  pcrfonal  difpute,  a  controvcrfy ;  a  quar- 
rel, a  conteft. 

To  Debate,  d4-bite'.  v.  a. 

To  controvert,  to  difoute,  to  conteft. 

To  Debate,  d4-bite'.  v.  n. 

To  deliberate ;  to  difpute. 

Debateful,  d4-b4te'fAl.  a. 

Quarrelfome,  conteAti^ous. 

Debatement,  d4-bite'm4nt.'  f. 

Conteft,  controverfy. 

Debater,  dA-bi'tflr;  f. 

A  difputant,  a  controvertift. 

To  Debauch, dA-biwt(h'.v.a.  (213) 

To  corrupt  by  lewdnefs;  to  corrupt  by  in- 
temperance. 

Debauch,  d6-biwtfh'.  f. 

A  fit  of  intemperance,  lewdnefs. 

Debauchee,  dSb4w-fh44'.  f. 


A  lecher,  a  drunkard. 

Debaucher,  dA-b4wt(h'ftr.  f. 

One  who  fednoes  others  to  intemperance  or 
lewdnefs. 

Debauchery,  di-b4wtfli'^r-r4.  f. 

The  pradice  of  excels,  Icwdncis. 

Debauchment,  di-biwtlh'mint.  f. 

The  *€t  of   debauching  or  viuatiag*  cor- 
ruption. 

To  DEBEt,  d4-b«'.  \ 

To  DtBELLATE,  di-b^'lite./^' *"• 

To  conquer,  to  overcome  in  wac 

Debellation,  d£b-b^i-i'lh&XL  f. 

The  u€t  of  conquering  in  wax. 

Debenture,  dc-b^n'tihirc.  £ 

A  writ  or  note,  by  which  t  Uebtts  daisied. 

Debile,  dibil,  a. 

Fcehlc,  languid. 

To  Debilitate,  d4-b!l'A-titc.v.a^ 

To  make  faint,  to  enfeeble. 

Debilitation,  d4-J)il-4-ta'ili6n.  t 

The  ad  of  weakening. 

Debility,  di-bU'i-ti^f. 

Weaknefs,  fceblenefs.        ^ 

Debonair,  dib-A-nirc'.  a. 

Elegant,  civil,  well  bred. 

Debonairly,  dib-4-nire'U.  ad* 

Elegantly. 

Debt,  dit.  f.  (347). 

That  which  one  man  owes  to  another;  tbtt' . 
which  any  one  is  obliged  to  ^  or  foffer. 

Debted,  dit'tcd.  part.  a. 

Indebted,  obliged  to. 

Debtor,  dirtdr.  f. 

He  that  owes  fomething,  to  another^  one 
that  owes  money;  one  fide  of  an  accoiuiC 
book. 

Dec  acuminated,  d4-ki-kd'xn4- ' 
n4-tid.  a. 

Having  the  top  cut  off. 

Decade,  dik'id.  f. 

The  fum  of  ten. 

Decadency,  di-ki'dln-si.  f, 

.  Decay,  fall. 

Decagon,  dek'a-g6n.  f, 

A  plain  figure  in  geometry. 

Decalogue,  dek'^l-ldg.  f.  (338J. 

The  ten  commandments  eiven  by  God  to 

Mofes. 

To  Decamp,  d^-klmp'.  v.  a. 

To  fliift  the  camp,.to  move  off. 

Decampment,  di-kimp'mSnt.  f. 

The  aa  of  (hlfting  thejcamp. 

To  Decant,  d4-kant'.  v.  a. 

To  pour  off  gently,  fo  as  (o  leave  the  ft6'f 
ment  behind. 

Decantation,  dek-in-t4'{hda.  f. 

The  aft  of  decanting.  • 

Decanter,  d4-kJn'tAr.  f. 

A  glafs  veffcl  that  contains  the  liquor  after, 
it  has  been  poured  off  clear. 

To  Decapitate,  d^-kSp'i-tSte. 

V.  a.   To  behead.  ^  .  ' 

To  Decay,  dA-ki'.  v.  n.  (226). 

To  lofc  cxcelleuce,  to  decline. 

Decay,  di-ka'   f.' 

Decline  froih  the  ftate  of-  pcrfefiion ;  de-f 
clcnfion  from  profperity  ;  confumptioo. 

Decayer,  d4-ki'dr.  f. 

That  which  caufes  decay. 

Decease, -dS-sife'.  f.  (227). 

Death,  departure  from  life. 

To  Decease,  dA-sAfe'.  t.  n* 

To  die,  to  depart  from  life. 

Deceit, 
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—  nA,  m&ve,  nSr, 
Deceit,  4l-site'.  f.  (250). 

Tnud,  a  cheat,  a  fallacy  ;  ftratagcm,  artifice. 

Deceitful,  di-site'fdl.  a. 

Fraudulent,  full  of  deceit. 

Deceitfully,  di-sAte'fdl-i.  ad. 

Fraodulently. 

Deceitfulness,  di-sitc'ftl-nls.  f. 

Tendency  to  deceive. 

Deceivable,  di-sA'vl-bl.  a. 

Subjc^  to  fraud,  expofcd  to  impoilure. 

Deceivableness,  di-si^ri-bl-nes. 

f.  Liableneft  to  be  deceived. 

To  Deceive,  di-sive'.  v.  a.  (250]. 

To  bring  into  erroar ;  to  delude  by  ftratagcm 

Deceiver,  di-s6'vflr.  f. 

Out  that  leads  another  into  errour. 

December,  dft-slm'bfir.  f. 

The  lall  month  of  tho  year. 

DecE'MPEdal,  di-slm'pi-dil.  a. 

Having  ten  feet  in  length. 

Decemvirate,  di-sem'vA-rite.  f, 

(gi).  The  dignity  and  ofHce  of  the  ten  go- 
vernors of  Rome. 

Decency,  d4's4n-s4.  f. 

Propriety  of    form,    becoming  ceremony; 
fuitablenefsto chara^er,  propriety;  modefty. 

Decennial,  dA-sln'n4-il.  a. 

What  contiuues  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years. 

Decent,  dissent,  a. 

Becoming,  fit,  fuitable. 

Decently,  di'slnt-lA.  ad. 

In  a  proper  manner,  with  fuitable  behaviour. 
DECEPTlBlLlTY,dA-slp-td-b!l'A-td. 
C  Liablenefs  to  be  deceived. 

DeciIptible,  dd-sSp'tA-bl,  a. 

Liable  to  be  deceived. 

Deception,  di-slp'fltfln.  f. 

The  ad  or  means  of  deceiving,  cheat,  fraud  ; 
the  ftate  of  being  deceived. 

Deceptious,  di-sAp'fhfis.  a. 

Deceitful. 

Deceptive,  d4-8cp'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  deceiving. 

DeceptorY,  dSs'Ap-tfir-A.  a. 

Containing  means  of  deceit* — See  Receptory, 

Decerpt,  dA-sArpi',  a. 

t>imiiiifli^d,  taken  off*. 

Decerptible,  di-serp'tA-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  taken  off. 

Decerption,  dA-strp'fhfin.  f. 

Thfc  ad  of  leffcning,  or  taking  oJl. 

Decession,  dA-ses'tii6n.  f. 

A  departure. 

To  Decharm,  dA-t(hirm'.  v.  a. 

To  countcrad  a  chaim,  to  difinchant. 

To  Decide,  di-slde'.  v.  a. 

To  fix  the  event  of,  to  determine;  t6  deter- 
mine a  queftion  or  dirfpute. 

DecidencE,  des'si-d^rife.  f. 

The  Quality  of  being  flicd,  or  of  falliiig  off  j 
the  ad  of  falling  a  Mray. 

Decider,  d4-sl'dftr.  f. 

One  who  determines  cautcs ;  one  who  de- 
termines quarrels. 

Deciduous,  d4-sid'i-fis,  or  dc-sid' 
id-fts.  a.  (293). 

railing,  not  perennial. 

Decimal,  des'i-mdl.  a. 

Nnmbt  red  by  ten. 

To  Decimate,  dis'i-mite.  v.  a. 

(91).  To  tithe,  to  lake  the  tenth;  to  puAilh 
every  tenth  foldicr  by  lot. 

Decimation,  des-si-ma'fti5n.  f. 
A  tithiog,  a  fclc&ion  of  every  tenth ;  a  fe- 
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led  ion  by  lot  of  every  tenth  foldier  for  pn- 
niihmcnt. 

To  Decipher,  di-si'fflr.  v.  a. 

To  explain  that  which  is  written  in  epithets; 
to  mark  down  in  charaders;  to  ftamp,  to 
mark  ;  to  unfold,  to  unravel. 

Decipherer,  di-si'fflr-fir.  f. 

One  who  explains  writings  in  cipher. 

Decision,  di-sizh'fln,  f. 

Determination  of  a  difference ;  determina- 
tion of  an  evenr. 

Decisive,  di-si'siv.  a.  (158)  (428). 

Having  the  power  of  determining  any  dif- 
fercnce ;  having  the  power  of  fettling  any 
event. 

Decisively,  d4-si'siv-li.  ad. 

In  a  conclufive  manner. 

Desisiveness,  di-si's!v-his.  f. 

The  power  of  terminaiing  any  difference,  as 
fettling  an  event. 

Desisory,  di-sl'sAr-4.  a.  (429J. 

Able  to  determine  or  decide. 

To  Deck,  dek.  v.  a. 

To  overfpfead  ;  to  drcls  ;  to  adorn. 

Deck,  dek.  f. 

The  floor  of  a  Hiip ;  pack  of  cards  piled  re- 
gularly on  each  other. 

Decker,  dck'kfir.  f.     A  drefTer. 
To  Declaim,  dd-klime'.  v.  n. 

To  haritnguc,  to  fpeak  fee  orations. 

Declaimer,  de-kla'mAr.  f. 

One  who  makes  fpecches  with  intent  to 
move  the  padions. 

DECLAMATi0N,dck-kl3-mi'(hflri.  f. 

(330).  A  difcourfe  addreffcd  to  the  pal&ons, 
an  harangue. 

Declamator,  dek-klJ-mi'tflr.  f. 

f^at).  A  declaimer,  an  orator. 

Declamatory,  d4-klJm'md-tflr-4. 

a.  Relating  to  the jpradice  of  declaiming; 
appealtifg  to  the  paUions. 

Declarable,  di-kl^'ri-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  proof. 

Declaration,  d4k-k1J-ri'fhfin.  f. 

(530}.  A  proclamationorailiimation,  publi- 
cation ;  an  explanation  of  fomething  doubt- 
ful ;  in  law,  declaiation  is  the  (hewing  forth 
of  an  a&ion  perional  in  any  fuit,  though  it 
is  ufcd  lometimes  for  real  adions. 

Declarative,  di-kldr'i-tiv.  a. 

Making  declaration,  explaualory ;  making 
proclamation. 

Decla.^atorily,  di-kUr'i-tflr-4- 
1^.  ad.  In  the  form  of  si  declara- 
tion, not  promiffively. 

Declaratory,  di-klir'i-tfir-i.  a. 

Affirmative,  expreflxve. 

To  Declare,  di-klire'.  v.  a. 

To  make  known,  to  tell  evidently  and 
openly  ;  to  pubiilh,  to  proclaim ;  to  (new  in 
open  view. 

To  Declare,  di-klire'.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  declaration. 

Declarement,  di-klare'mlnt.  f. 

Diii;overy,  declaration,  telUmony. 

Declarer,  dA-kla'r6r.  f. 

One  that  makes  any  thing  known. 

Declension,  d&-klln'(hfln.  f. 

Tendency  from  a  great  to  a  lefs  degree  of 
excellence ;  declaration,  defcent  \  inflexion, 
manner  of  changing  nouns. 

Declinable,  di-kll'ni-bl.  a. (405}. 

Having  variety  of  terminations. 

Declination,  dck-klA-na'ftifin.  f. 

Defcent,  change  from  a  better  to  a  worfe 
&ate,  decay ;  the  a^  of  bcndto^  down  ^  ysp 


riation  from  reditude,  oblique  motion,  bb* 
liquify;  variation  from  a  fixed  point;  ia 
navigation,  the  variation  of  the  needle  frOm 
the  true  meridian  of  any  place  to  the  Eafl  or 
Weft  ;  in  aftronomy,  the  declination  of  a  ftar 
we  call  its  ihorteft  diftance  from  the  equator. 

DECLiNATOR,d4k-W-ni'tftr.(52iJ  \ 
Declinatory,  di-kIin'3-tir-4.    / 

f.  An  inflrument  in  dial mg.— See  IncUnatory, 

To  Decline,  di-kllne'.  v.  n. 

To  lean  downwards ;  to  deviate,  to  run  into 
obliquities  ;  to  (hun,  to  refufe,  to  uvoid  any 
thing  ;  to  be  impaired,  to  decay. 

To  Decline,  di-kline\  v.  a. 

To  bend  downward,  to  bring  down ;  to 
ffaun,  to  refufe,  to  be  cautious  of ;  to  modify 
a  word  by  various  terminations. 

Decline,  d4-kllne'.  f. 

The  ftate  of  tendency  to  the  worfe,  diminu- 
tion, decay. 

Declivity, d4-kllv'4-ti.  f. 

luclination,  or  obliquity  reckoned  doWA* 
wards,  gradual  defcent. 

Declivous,  tJi-^H'vfis.  a. 

Gradually  defcending,  not  pr^ipitoot. 

To  Decoct,  di-kdkt'.  v.  a. 

To  prepare  by  boiling  for  any  ufe,  Co  digeft 
in  hot  water ;  to  digeft  by  the  heat  of  the 
ftomach ;  to  boil  up  to  a  confiftence. 

Decoctible,  di-kok'ti-bl.  a. 

lliat  which  may  be  boiled,  or  prepared  by 
boiling. 

Decoction,  di-kak'lhfin.  f. 

The  a&  of  boiling  any  thing  ;  a  preparation 
made  by  boiling  in  water. 

Decocture,  di-k6k't(hiSrc.  f. 

(461).  A  fubftance  drawn  by  deco^ioo. 

Decollation,  dek-k4W4'ihQn.  f. 

The  ^Gt  of  beheading. 

ToDECOMPosB,di-k&in-p6ze'.  v.a, 

(DctwHfpftr.  French.)  To  diflolve  or  refolve 
a  mixed  body, 
(pr  This  word  is  neither  in  Jobnfon'a  Dic- 
tionary, nor  any  other  I  have  fcen,  but  is  of 
fuch  frequent  ufe  as  to  deferve  a  place  in  all. 
To  Dtcom^omnd  is  frequently  ufed  in  this 
fenfe,  but  improperly  ;  for  that  word  figni- 
fies  to  mix  compounded  things  together, 
while  to  Decompofe  means  to  unmix  or  an* 
alyze  things. 

Decomposite,  di-k&m-p62'it.  a. 

Compounded  a  fecond  time. 

Decomposition,  di-k6m-p6.z1fli' 
fin.  f.    The  act  of  compounding 

things  already  compounded. 

To  Decompound,  di-k6m-p4And', 

v.  a.  To  compofe  of  things  already   cooi* 
pounded. 

DEcoMPOUND^di-kArti-pidnd'.  a. 

Compofed  Of  things  or  words  already  com* 
pounded. 

To  Decorate,  dik'ki-ritc.  v,  a. 

(91).  To  adorn^  tok  embellifb,  to  beautify* 

Decoration,  diK-kA-ri'lhdn.  f. 

Ornament,  added  beauiy. 

Decorator,  dek'ki-fi-tdr.f.  (521) 

An  adorner. 

Decorous,  di-k6'ras.  a. 

Decent,  fUitable  to  .5  chara^r. 
(P*  An  uneducated  Engliih  Ipeaker  ii.  very 
apt  to  pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent 
on  the  fiift  fyllable,  according  to  the  anilogy 
of  his  own  language;  but  a  learned  car 
would  be  as  much  fliockcd  at  fuch  a  depar- 
ture Irom.  claflical  propriety,  as  ia  the  words 
foHoriis  aud  canoreui  .51a).  Wnen  once  ih€ 
mere  Englifti  fcholar  is  kx  right  in  this 
word  be  will  be  fu*^  to  prononmce  Dcdcc^rur 

with 
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with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate ;  and 
when  he  u  told  that  this  is  wroti|;,  becaufe 
that  f)  liable  in  the  Latin  word  i»  ihort,  he 
will  not  tail  to  pronounce  Jndecoreus  with 
the  antepenultimate  accent ;  but  what  will 
be  his  furprize  when  he  11  informed  tint  this 
too  is  wrong,  becaufe  the  penulitnute  fylla- 
blc  in  Latin  is  (hort ! — See  Indccorni. 

To  Decorticate,  dd-kAr'td-kate. 

V.  a.  To  dived  of  the  bark  or  huflc. 

DECORTicATioN,di-kAr-t4-ki'ftifin 

The  aft  of  dripping  the  bark  or  hulk. 

Decorum,  di-ko'rfim.  f. 

Decency,  behaviour  contrary  to  Hcentiouf- 
nefs,  fecmlincfs. 

To  Decoy,  d4-k6i'.  v.  a.  (329). 

To  lure  into  a  ca^c,  to  intrap.   - 

Decoy,  di-kA6'.  f. 

.   Allurement  to  mifchieft. 

Decoyduck,  dd-koi'dAk.  f. 

A  duck  that  lures  otheii. 

To  Decrease,  di-kr4fe'.  v.  n.  (227) 

To  grow  lefs,  to  be  diminilhed. 

To  Decrease,  dA-krdfc'.  v.  a. 

To  make  Icls,  to  diminifh. 

Decrease,  dd-krife'.  (, 

-    The  (late  of  growing  lefs,  decay  ;  the  wato 
of  the  moon. 

To  Decree,  dd-krW.  v.  n. 

To  make  an  edift*  to  appoint  by  edift. 

To  Decree,  dd-kred'.  v,  a. 

To  doom  or  aflign  by  a  decree. 

Decree,  dd-krdd's  f. 

'    An  edift,  i  law  ;  an  eftablifhed  rule ;  a  de- 
termination of  a  fuit. 

Decrement,  dek'krd-mdnt.  f. 

Decreafe,  the  ftatc  of  growing  IcCi,  the  quan- 
•tity  loft  by  decreafmg. 

Decrepit,   dd-krdp'it.  a. 

Waited  or  worn  out  with  age. 
^'  lliii  word  if  frequently  mifpronounced, 
at  if  fpelt  dccrepid. 

To  Decrepitate,  dd-krlp'd-tate* 

V.  a.  To  calcine  fait  till  it  has  ceafed  to 
crackle  in  the  fire. 

Decrepitation, dd-krep-d-ti'ftifin 

f.  The  crackling  noife  which  Ult  makes  over 
the  fire. 

Decrepitness,  dd-krep'it-nes.1    r 
Decrepitude,  dd-krcp'd-tidc.  / 

The  laft  Rage  of  decay,  the  lall  effeds  of  old  age 

Decrescent,  dd-kres'sdnt.  a. 

Growing  left. 

Decretal,  dd-krd'til.  a.     Apper- 
taining to  a  decree,  containing  a  decree. 

Decretal,  dd-krd'til.  u 

A  book  of  decrees  or  edifts ;  the  colleftion 
of  the  pope^a  decrees. 

Decretist,  dd-krd'tift.  f. 

One  that  ftudies  the  decretals. 

Decrjetory,  ddk'krd-tdr-d.  a. 

Judicial,  definitive. 

Decrial,  dd-kri'21.  f.     Clamorous 

cenfure,  hafty  or  noify  condemnation. 

To  Decry,  dd-kn'.  v.  a. 

To  cenfure^  to  blame  cIam«roa(ly,  to  cla- 
mour againtt. 

Decumbence,  dd-kdm'bdnfe. 
Decumbency,  dd-kfim'bln-sd 

The  aft  of  lying  down ,  the  poflure  of 
down. 

Decumbiture,  dd-kflm'bd-tire.  f. 

The  time  at  which  a  man  takes  to  his  bed  in 
a  difeafe. 

Decuplb,  dek'4-pl.  a.     Tenfold. 
Decurion,  dd-k&'ri-dn.  f. 
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A  commander  over  ten. 

Decursion,  dd-kfir'flifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  running  down. 

Decurtation,  ddk-kflr-ti'(hftn.  f. 

(530).  The  aft  of  cutting  (hort. 

To  Decussate,  dd-kfls'sitc.  v. a. 

To  inter fcft  at  acute  angles. 

Decussation,  ddk-kAs-si'flifin.  f. 

(530J.  The  aft  of  crofling,  (late  of  being 
croffrd  at  unequal  angles. 

To  Dedecorate,  dd-dek'k6-rite. 

V.  a.  To  difgrace,  to  bring  a  reproach  upon. 

DEDECORATiON,dd-ddk-kA-ri'mdn 

f.  The  aft  of  difgracing. 

Dedecorous,  dd-dek'k&-r4s.  a. 

Difgraceful,  reproachful. — See  Decorous, 

Dedentition,  ded-dcn-ti(h'An.  f. 

(530].   Lofs  or  (bedding  of  the  teeth. 

To  Dedicate,  ddd'd-kite.  v.  a. 

To  devoie  to  fome  divine  power  ;  to  appro- 
priate folemnly  to  any  perfon  or  purp^fe  ; 
to  infcribe  to  a  patron. 

Dedicate,  ded'd-kJte.  a. 

Confecrate,  devote,  dedicated. 

Dedication,  ddd-d-ki'flifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  dedicating  to  any  being  or  pnr- 
pofe,  coofecration  ;  to  addrefs  to  a  patron. 

Dedicator,  ddd'd-ki-tfir.  f.  (521). 

One  who  infcribes  his  work  to  a  patron. 

Dedicatory,  ddd'd-ki-tir-d.  a. 

Compofing  a  dedication. — See  Domeflick. 

Dedition,  dd-di(h'fin.  f. 

The  aft  of  yielding  up  any  thing. 

To  Deduce,  de-aufc'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  in  a  regular  conncfted  feries ;  to 
form  a  regular  chain  of  confequential  propo- 
fitions  ;  to  lay  down  in  regular  order. 

Deducement,  dd-d6le'ment.  f. 

The  thing  deduced,  confequential  propofition 

Deducible,  dd-dA'sd-bl.  a. 

Colleftible  by  reafon. 

Deducive,  dd-dii'siv.  a. 

Performing  the  aft  of  dcduftion. 

To  Deduct,  dd.-dfikt'.  v.  a. 

To  fubiiraft,  to  take  away. 

Deduction,  dd-dfik'flifin.  f. 

Confequential  colleftion,  confequence  ;  that 
which  is  dedufted. 

Deductive,  dd-d6k'tiv.  a. 

Deducible. 

Deductively,  dd-dfik'tiv-ld.  ad. 

Confcqueotially,  by  regular  deduftion. 

Deed,  dddd.  f. 

Aftion,    whether    good  or   bad ;    exploit ; 

f)ower  of  aftion ;  written  evidence  of  any 
egal  aft ;  faft,  reality. 

DEEDLESs,dddd'les.  a.     Unadive. 
To  Deem,  dddm.  v.  n.  part.  Dempt, 

or  Deemed.  To  judge,  to  conclude  upon 
confideration. 

Deem,  dddm.  f. 

Judgment,  opinion.     Obfolete. 

Deep,  dddp.  a. 

Meafurcd  from  the  furface  downward ;  en- 
tering far,  piercing  a  great  way;  far  from 
the  outer  part ;  not  fuperficial,  not  obvious  ; 
(agacious,  penetrating  ;  full  of  contrivance, 
politick,  infidious;  grave,  folemn ;  dark 
coloured  ;  having  a  great  degree  of  (lilnefs 
or  gloom  ;  bafs,  grave  in  found. 

Deep,  dddp.  f. 

The  fea,  the  main ;  the  moft  folemn  or  (lill  part 

To  Deepen,  dddp'p'n.  v.  a.  (359). 

To  make  deep,  to  fink  far  below  thelurtace ; 
to  darken,  to  cloud,  Vo  oiakc  dark  ;  to  make 
fad  or  gltomy. 


Deepmouthed,  dddp'mi&TH'd.  t« 

Having  a  hoarfe  and  loud  voice. 

Deepmusing,  dddp-mA'zing.  a. 

Contemplative,  loft  in  thought.  . 

Deeply,  dddp'ld.  ad. 

To  a  great  depth,  far  below  the  furface; 
with  great  ftudy  or  (agacity ;  forrowfuUy, 
folemnly ;  with  a  tendency  to  darkoeis  of 
colour  ;  in  a  high  decree. 

Deepness,  dddp'nes.   f.    Entrance 

far  below  the  furface^rofundity ;  depth. 

Deer,  dddr    f.     That  clafs  ot  ani- 

mals  which  is  bunted  for  venifon. 

To  Deface,  dd-fafe'.  v.  a. 

To  deftroy,  to  raze,  to  disfigure. 

Defacement,  dd-fafc'ment.  f. 

Violation,  injuiy  ;  erafement. 
DEFACER,dd-fi'sdr.  f. 
Dcftroyer,  aboli(hcr,  violater. 

Defailance,  dd-fa'linfe.  f. 

Failure. 

To  Defalcate,  dd-fil'kite.  v. a. 

To  cut  off,  to  lop,  to  take  away  part. 
Q3*  The  a  in  this  word  doea  not  go  into  tht 
broad  German  tf,  becaufe  the  confooant  that 
follows  the  /  is  carried  off  to  the  fucceeding 
fyllable ;  and  therefore  words  from  tbt 
learned  languages  prcfcrve  the  6  before  I, 
and  another  confonant  in  the  (hort  middle 
found  of  that  vowel ;  in  the  fame  manner  as 
M  in  fulminate  prefer ves  the  Ihort  found  of 
that  letter,  and  is  not  pronounced  like  the 
fame  vowel  in  fuU,  (84)  (177). 

Defalcation,  def-fiUki'lhin.  f. 

(530].  Diminution. 

Defamatory,  dd-fim'mi-tSr-d.  a. 

Calumnious,  unjuftly  cenforious,  libelloas. 

To  Defame,  dd-fime'.  v.  a. 

To  cenfure  falfcly  in  publick,  to  di(honour 
by  reports. 

Defamer,  dd-fi'mflr.  f. 

One  that  injures  the  repuution  of  another. 

To  Defatigate,  dd.£it'd-gitc. 

V.  a.  To  weary. 
DEFATIGATION,dd-flt-d.gi'fhfin.f. 
Wearinefs. 

Default,  dd-fiwlt'.  f. 

Omiflion  of  that  which  we  ought  to  do,fiep 
left;  crime,  failure,  fault ;  defeft,  wint;  m 
law,  non-appearance  in  court  at  a  day  ai- 
figned.— Sec  Fault, 
DEFWVULTER,dd-fSwlt'Ar.  f. 

One  who  is  deficient  in  duty.     A  Peculator. 

Defeasance,  dd-fd'zanfc.  f. 

The  aft  of  annulling  or  abrogating  any  coo- 
traft ;  the  writing  io  which  a  detealance  i> 
contained. 
DEFEASIBLE,dd-fd'zd-bl.  a. 
That  which  may  be  annulled. 

Defeat,  dd-fdte'.  f. 

The  overthrow  of  an  army  ;  aft  of  deRntf* 
tion,  deprivation. 

To  Defeat,  dd-fdte'.  v.  a. 

To  overthrow  ;  to  fruftrate. 

Defeature,  dd-fd't(hAre.  f.  (461}. 

Change  of  feature,  alteration  of  connteoaoce. 
Not  in  ufe. 

To  Defecate,  ddf  fd-kite.  v.  a. 

To  purge,  to  cleanfe;  to  purify  from  toy 
extraneous  or  noxious  mixture. 

Defecate,  ddf  fd-kite.  a. 

Purged  from  lees  or  fdulnefs. 

Defecation,  ddf-fi-ki'flidn.  f. 

Purification. 

Defect,  dd-fekt'.  f. 

Want,  abfence  of  fomethin^^  neceflary ;  Ctil- 
iug'i  a  fault;  a  blcmiik. 

Defecti- 
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C  The  AaCe  iff  failing,  impcrfedion* 

Drpectibli,  d4-fdk'tA-W.  a. 

Imperfed,  <lc6ciciit. 

Def«ction,  di-ffk'fhfta.  C 

A  falling  away,  apoftacy ;  aa  aibandoiun^  of 
a  king,  or  ftatc,  revolt. 

Defective,  di-ftk'tlv.  a. 

Full  of  defe6U,  ijnperfcd,  not  liifficiem ; 
faulty,  blatnctfbk. 

Defectiveness,  di-fJk't!v-ii4s.  f. 

Want,  faoltioefii. 

Defence,  d£-flnIe^  f. 

Guard,  protedioD ;  vindicttton,  jullificft. 
tion,  apology;  prohibitioo;  reiiftanoe  :  in 
law,  the  <lclciidaiic'a  reply  after  tleclantiqA 
produced;  in  fortificatiQa,  the  part  tkat 
flanks  anotfacr  work.  ^ 

Defenceless,  d^-dnfe'I^s.  a. 

Naked,  unai med,  unguarded  ;  impotent. 

To  Defend,  ^4-fend^  v,  a. 

To  fland  in  defence  of,  to  prote^ ;  to  vio* 
dicate,  to  xiphoid,  tofoitify;  to  prohibit; 
to  maintaiii  a  place,  or  caufe. 

DEPENnABLK,  di-ffcii'd^-bUa. 

That  may  be  defended. 

Defendant,  d£-f<en'dlnt.  a. 

Dcfenfive,  fit  for  defence. 

Defendant,  dA-fln'd4nt.  H 

He  that  defend*  againft  adailaAU ;  ta  iaw^ 
the  perfon  -accufcd  or  fued. 

Defender,  (tt-fen'dfir.  T 

One  that  defends,  a  champion;  an  aflcrter, 
a  viadtoaior.;  in  law,  an  advocate. 

Defensativ^e,  di-f(^n'sl-tlv.  f. 

<f  uard,  defence ;  in  furgery,  «  bandage, 
plafter,  or  the  like. 

Defensible^  di-f4n's4-bl.  a. 

Ihatiinay  he  defended ;  jotiiiiable,  capable 
of  vindication. 

Defensive,  di-fcn's1v,  a. 

•That  ferveato  defend,  proper  for  dctece^ 
in  a  ilate  or  poiiore  of  defence. 

Defensive,  dA-fln'siv.  f. 

Safeguard  ;  ftate  of  defence. 

Defensively,  di-fen'siv-14.  ad. 

lo  a  defenfive  manner. 

To  Defer,  d4-ftr'-  v,  u. 

To  put  off,  to  delay  to  z6ti  to  pay  defer* 
ence  or  regard  to  another's  opinion. 

To  Defer,  d^-fer'.  v,  a. 

To  withhold, to  delay;  to  refer  to,  to  leave 
to  another's  judgement. 

Deference,  diflr-Snfe,  f. 

Regard,  T({bc£^4  complaiiance,  coadcfcea- 
iion;  fubmimnn. 

Defiance,  di^i'infe,  f. 

A  challenge,  an  invitation  to  fight ;  a  chaU 
Icnge  to  make  any  impeachment  good^  ex- 
prcQIon  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. 

Defictencje,  d4-tiih'4nfe,     \  r 
Deficiency,  di.filh'gn.s6.  f^' 

0efc6,  filing,  impcrfcdiou;  Man^  fisxnc- 

thiqg  Icfs  than  is  ncccibry. 

Deficient,  di-fllh'ent.  a, 

Faiiing,  wanting,  deleave. 

Defier,  di.fi'ir.  f.    • 

A  4hali«agrr,a  contemaer. 

To  Depile,  dl-filc'.  V,  a. 

To  make  foul  or  impure  ;  lo  pollute ;  ta 
conupt  cbaftity,  to  violate ;  to  taiat,  40 
vitiate. 

To  Depil-e,  d4-fi^e^  v.  n. 

Togo  6ff,  file  by  file. 

Defile,  d4-nie'.t 
AaMTowpaflagc 


—  n6,  oiAve,  »4r,  n4t;  — ttoc,  tib,  bill;  — 811; -f-piAod;  —  <*in,  this. 

Deformation^  dif-fir-mi'ftjn.  f. 

(530).  a  defacing. 

DeformedlYj  di-fir'mJd-li.  ad. 


cot- 


Defilement,  di^lk'mint.  f. 

llie  (late  of  bcuig  defiled,  polhitiaa, 
TVptiqa.  ,      * 

DEFILER,d4.fl'lfir.  f. 
One  that  defiles,  a  corrupter. 

Definable,  dt-ftne'i-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  definition ;  that  w^tch  may  be 
afoertaaaed. 

To  Define,  d4-fine'.  v.  a. 

To  give  the  definition,  to  explain  a  thing 
by  iu  qualities ;  to  circumfcribe,  to  mark 
the  limit. 

To  Define,  dS-flnc'.  v.  n* 

To  determine,  to  decide.  ' 

De FINER.  d^-fi'nAr.  C 

One  that  dcfcribes  a  thing  by  its  qualifci^i* 

Definite,  difi-nlt.  a. 

Certain,  limited ;  exa^fc,  precife. 

Definite,  daf  i-nit.  f.  (156). 

Thing  explained  or  defined. 

DEEiNiTENESs,  d^f  ^-nlunls.  r. 

Certainty,  limitednefs. 

Definition,  ddf-i-tufti'in.  f. 

A  ihori  defcriptiun  of  any  thing  by  its  pre* 
j>cntca{  iu  logick,  the  -exolicatipn  of  the 
rfTence  of  a  thing  by  its  kind  and  differ«oce. 

Definitive,  di^fin'i-tiv.  a. 

Deteiroinate,  pofitive,  e^re(]i. 

Definitively,  di-nn'i-tlv-li. od. 

Pofitively,  decifively,  exprei'sly. 

JDepinitiveness,  d^-fla'i-tiv-nls. 

f.  Decifivenefs. 

De  FLACRA«iLiTY,  d^f-AS-gri-btl'- 
i-ti.  f. 

Combuftibility. 

Deflagrabxe,  di-fl&'grJ-bl.  a. 

Having  the  <}uality  of  wailing  away  wholly 
in  fire. 

Deflagration,  dif-flS-gri'fliAn,f. 

letting  fire  to  feversd  things  in  their  prepa- 
ration. 

To  Deflect,  d4-fllkt'.  v.  n- 

To  turn  afide,  to  deviate  from  a  true  couife. 

Deflection,  di-fl4k'fhfln.  f. 

Deviation,  the  ad  of  turning  afide ;  a  turn- 
ing afide,  or  out  of  the  wav, 

Deflexure,  di-fl^k'inAre.  f.  (479)- 

A  bmdtng  down,  a  turning  afide,  or  out  of 
the  way. 

Defloration,  dif-fli-ri'flidn,  f. 

(530).  The  ad  -of  dcfiouring ;  the  fele6lion' 
ot  that  which  is  moil  valuable. 

To  Deflour,  di-flAdr'^v.  a. 

Toraviih,to  take  away  a  woman's  virginity; 
CO  take  away  the  beauty  and  grace  of  any 
thing. 

Deflourer,  di-fldfl'rfir.  L 

A  raviiher. 

Defluous,  def'flA-d$.  a. 

That  flaws  down  ;  that  falls  off. 

Defluxion,  di-ttSk'ibj&n.  f. 

The  flowing  down  of  humours. 
DEFLY,.di^l''Ii.  a. 

Dexterously,  ikilfully.  Properly  deftly. 
Obfolete.- 

Depoedation,  dcf-tt-di'thdn.  f. 

The  ad  of  making  filthy,  pollution. 

Deforcement,  d4-fArfc'm^nt.  f. 

A  withholding  of  lands  and  tenements  by 
force. 

To  Deform,  d4-fdrm'.  v.  a. 

To  diifigture,  to  make  ugly  ;  to  d^(hoiM>ur}  to 
make  ungraceful. 

Deform,  di-f6rm'.  a. 

Ugly,  dtafigurcd. 


In  an  ugly  manner. 

DeformeonEss,  de-f&r'in£d-cils«  f. 

Uglinefs. 

Deformity,  d443r'inA-tA*  f. 

UgUncis,  ill-favourednefs ;  irregulaiity. 

De^orsor,  dA-f4r's4r.  f.  ^ 

One  that  overcomes  and  caileth  out  by  force* 
A  law  term. 

To  Defraud,  dA-friwd'.  v.  a 

To  rob  or  deprive  by  a  wile  or  trick, 

Defrauder,  di-ftiw'ddr.  t 

A  deceivar. 

To  Defray,  dt-fri^.  ▼•  a. 

To  bear  the  charges  of. 

Defrayer,  di-fri'ftr.  f. 

One  that  difchargeaeXpenccs. 

D^FJiAYMENT,  di-ffi'mdnt.  f. 

The  payment  of  cxpcnces. 

Deft,  dift.  a. 

^cat,  proper,  dexterous.    Obfoletc* 

Deftly,  deft'14.  ad. 

Neatly,  dextcroufiy ;  in  a  (kilfiil  m4Aner« 
Obfolete. 

Defunct,  d4-fAnkt',  a. 

Dead,  deceafed. 

Defunct, di-f&nkt'.  f, 

One  that  is  deceafed,  a  dead  ipan  or  wpmais« 

Defunction,  di-fink'fliiiu  f. 

Death. 

To  Defy,  dt-fl'*  v.  a. 

To  call  to  combat,  to  challenge ;  to  treat 
with  contempt,  to  Qigbt. 

DEFY,di.ff'.  n 

A  challenge,  an  invitation  to  fight.  Not  i« 
ufe. 

Defyer,  dfc.fl'fir.  f. 

A  challenger,  one  that  invites  to  fight. 

Degeneracy,  di-jln'^r-i-se.  f. 

A  departing  from  the  virtue  of  our  ancef- 
tors  ;  a  forfaking  of  that  which  is  good ; 
meannefs. 

To  Degenerate,  dd-jcn'^r-ate. 

v.  n.  (gi).  To  fall  from  the  virtue  of  our  an- 
ceftors  ;  to  fall  from  a  more  noble  to  a  bafe 
Hate;  to  fall  from  its  kind,  to  grow  wild  or 
bafe. 

Degenerate,  d4-jen'5r«ite.  a. 

Unlike  his  anceflors  ;  unworthy,  bafe. 

Degenerateness,   dc-iin'cr-ite- 
nes.  f. 

Degeneracy,  (late  of  bein^  g-own  wild,  or 
out  of  kind. 

Degeneration, di-icn-er-i'ih&n.  f 

A  deviation  fiom  the  virtue  of  one's  ancef- 
tors  ;  a  falling  horn  a  more  excellent  (late  to 
one  of  icf^  worth ;  the  thing  changed  from 
its  primitive  ftate. 

Degenerous,  dc->cn'cr-4s.  a. 

Degenerated,  fallen  from  virtue  ;  vile,  bafe, 
iniamou«,  unworJiy. 

DEGENEROUSLY,d5-j?n'cr-flWi.ad. 

In  a  degenerate  manner,  bjCcly,  meanVy. 

Deglutition,  dAg-glii-t-ilh'dn.  f. 

(530).  The  ad  or  power  of  fw^Ilowing. 

Degradation,  deg-gra-da'lhdn.  f. 

(530).  A  deprivation  ot  an  oOiccor  dignity; 
deccneraty,  balenefs. 

To  L)e<;^RADE,  di-gride'.  v.  a. 

To  put  one  from  his  degree  ;  to  leflcn,  f 
dinuuifii  the  value  of. 

Degree,  di-grei'.  f. 

Quality,  rank,  llation  ;  the  ftate  and  condt* 
tkon  in  which  a  thing  is ;  a  ftep  or  prepara- 
tion 


Del  del  del 
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tion  to  any  tKiag ;  order  of  lioeagr,  defcent 
of  family;  mcafure,  proportion ;  in^eomc- 
tty,  the  three-hundrcd-and-fixtieth  part  of 
'tbe  circumference  of  a  circle ;  iu  mufick, 
the  intervals  of  founds. 

By  Degreejs,  bi  di-griiz'.  ad. 

Gradually,  by  little  and  Itule. 

Decustation,  dig-gfis-tl'fhfin.  f. 

f532'-  A  tailing. 

To  Dehort,  dd-hort'.  v.  a. 

To  diffuade. 

Dehortatiok,  d4-h6r-ta'(hfln.  f. 

Dilfuafion,  a  counfcUing  to  the  contrary. 

Dehortatorv,  di'hdr'ti-tir-i.  a. 

Belonging  to  difTuafion. 

Dehorter,  d^-hAr'tfir.  f. 

A  dilTuader,  an  advilcr  to  the  contrary. 

Deicide,  di'4-side.  f.  (143). 

Death  of  our  blelTed  Saviour. 

To  Deject,  d4-jikt'.  v.  a. 

To  caft  down,  to  aifli^,  to  grieve;  to  make 
to  look  fad. 

Deject,  di-jckt'.  a. 

Cad  down,  afnidcd,  low-fpiritcd. 

Dejectedly,  di-jek'ted-li.  ad. 

In  a  dejcded  manner,  afnt£lcdly. 

Dbjectedness,  dc-jdk'tid-nes.  f. 

Lownefs  of  fpirits. 

Dejection,  di-jik'flifin.  f. 

A  lownefs  of  fpirits,  melancholy ;  weaknefs, 
inability ;  a  (lool.    % 

Dejecture,  di-jik'tftiire.  f.  (461}. 

The  excrements. 

Dejeration,  dW-j4-ri'(hfln.  f. 

(530).  A  taking  of  a  lolemn  oath. 

Deification,  di-A-fc-ka'lhftii.  f. 

The  a£t  of  deifying,  or  making  a  god. 

'  Deifcjrm,  d4'i-t6rm.  a. 

Of  a  godlike  form. 

To  Deify,  di'i-fi.  v.  a. 

To  make  3  god  of,  to  adore  as  god  ;  to  praife 
exccflivcly. 

To  Deign,  dine.  v.  n. 

To  vouchfafc,  10  think  Mronhy. 

To  Deign,  dine.  v.  a.  (249). 

To  grant,  to  permit.     Not  in  ufc. 

De integrate,  dc-in'ti-grute.  v.  a. 

Todiminifh. 

Deiparous,  d4-ip'p3-r&s.  a.  (518). 

That  btings  forth  a  god,  the  epithet  applied 
to  the  bleffed  Virgin. 

Deism,  dA'lzm.  f. 

The  opinion  of  ihofc  that  only  acknowledge  ' 
one  God,  without  the  reception  of  any  re- 
vealed religion. 

Deist,  di  itl.  f. 

A  man  who  follows  no  particular  religion, 
but  only  acknowledges  the  exiitcucc  of 
God. 

DeisticAl,  dc-is'te-kdl.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  hercfy  of  the  deilU. 

Deity,  di'4-ti.  f. 

Divinity,  the  nature  and  eiTence  of  God  ;  a 
fabulous  god  ;  the  fuppofcd  divinity  of  a 
heathen  god. 

Delaceration,  di-ldf-ser-a'fliAn. 

f.  a  tearing  in  pieces. 

Delacrimation,  de-lak-kre-mi'- 
(hdn.  f. 

The  waterifhnefs  of  the  eyes. 

Delactation,  d^l-dk-ta'fhdn.  f. 

(530).  a  weaning  from  tbe  breaft. 

Delapsed,  d6-lap(l'.  a. 

Bearing  or  falling  down. 

ToOelate,  dirlite'.  v.  a. 


To  carry,  to  convey.     Not  in  ufc. 

Delation,  dA-la'Aiftn.,  C 

A  carrying,  conveyance ;  ao  accafition,  an 
impeachment. 

Delator,  di-U'tir.  f. 

An  accufer,  an  informer. 

To  Delay,  d4-li'.  v.  a. 

To  defer,  to  put  off;  to  hinder,  to  frufirate. 

To  Delay,  d6-l4'.  v.  n. 

To  flop,  to  ccafjc  from  a^ion. 

Delay,  di-l4'.  f. 

A  deferring,  procrafttnation  ;  ftay,  flop. 

Delayer,  di-li'fir.  f. 

One  that  defers. 

Delectable,  di44k't4-bl.  a. 

Plcafing,  delightful. 
DELECTABLENESS,dc-lck'ta-bl-n4s. 
f.  Delightful ncfs,  pleafantnefs. 

Delectably,  di-lek'ti-bli.  ad. 

Delightfully,  pleafantly. 

Delectation,  dcl-lik-ti'flifin.  f. 

Pleafure,  delight. 

To  Delegate,  dll'A-gite.  v. a.  (91) 

To  fend  upon  an  em ba (Ty ;  to  intruft,  to 
commit  to  another  ;  to  appoint  judges  to  a 
particular  caufe. 

Delegate,  d41'I5-gitc.  f.  (91). 

A  deputy,  a  commiffiouer,  a  vicar  ;  in  law, 
Dclegatca  arc  perfons  delegoted  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  king's  coromillion  to  ut, 
upon  an  appeal  to  him,  in  the  court  of 
Chancery. 

Delegate,  dcl'lA-gite.  a. 

Deputed. 

Delegates,  Court  of,del'lc-gates.f. 

A  court  wherein  all  caufcs  of  appeal,  from 
either  of  the  archbifliops,  are  decided. 

Delegation,  del-lA-gi'lhdn.  f. 

A  fending  away  ;  a  putting  into  commil&on; 
the  aflignment  of  a  debt  to  another. 

To  Delete,  d4-lcte'.  v.  a. 

To  blot  out. 

Deleterious,  del-i-ti'rc-is.  a. 

Deadly,  deilru£tive. 

Deletery,  derd-tcr-i.  a. 

De(lru£live,  deadly. 

Deletion,  di-li'flifin.  f. 

Ad  of  raifmgor  blotting  out;  a  dcftru^lion. 


g't?'H,}''*lf-}'-- 


A  mine,  a  quarry;  earthen  ware,  counter- 
feit china  ware. 

To  Deli  BERATE,  d4-lib'ir-»ate.  v.  n. 

(91).  To  think  in  order  to  choice,  to  heh- 
tate. 

Deliberate,  di-l!b'er-ate.  a. 

Circumfpcd,  wary ;  flow. 

DELiBERATELY,di-l!b'er-ite-li.ad. 

Circumfpeftly,  advifedly. 

Deliberateness,  a4-lib'er-ate-nds 

f.  Circumfpedton,  wearinefs. 

Deliberation, d4-l!b-lr-a'/hfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  deliberating,  thought  in  order  to 
choice. 

Deliberative,  d5-lib'er-J-tiv.  a. 

Pertaining  to  deliberation,  apt  to  confider. 

Deliberative,  d4-l!b'er-3-tiv.  f. 

The  difcourfe  in  which  a  queftion  is  deli- 
berated. 

Devicacy,  dlri-k3-si.  f. 

Daintinefs,  niccnefs  in  eating ;  any  thing 
highly  pleating  to  the  fcnfes ;  foftnefs ; 
nicety;  politcncfs;  indulgence  ;  tcnderncfs, 
fcrupuloufnefs  ;  weaknefs  of  conftitution. 

Delicate,  dSri-kate.  a.  (91). 


Fine,  confiding  of  fmall  parts ;  pleafioj  ta 
the  eye ;  nice,  plealing  to  tbe  flate ;  daiaty, 
choice,  (tlcSt ;  gentle  of  manners ;  foft,  ef- 
feminate ;  pure,  clear. 

Delicately,  der4-kite-l4.  ad. 

Beautifully;  finely;  daintily;  choicely; 
politely  ;  effeminately. 

Delicateness,  del'4-kitc-nJs.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  delicate. 

Delicates,  deri-kdts.  f. 

Niceties,  rarities. 

Delicious,  di-li(h'fis.  a. 

Sweet,  delicate,  that  affords  delisfat. 

Deliciously,  di-lilh'df-ll.  ad. 

Sweetly,  pleafantly,  delightfully. 

Deliciousness,  dc-li(h'te-nis.  f. 

Deligfati  pleafure,  joy. 

Deligation,  d6U4-gi'fli4n.  f. 

A  binding  up. 

Delight,  dA-llte'.  f.  (393). 

Joy,  pleaiure,  fatisfadion;  that  whick  givei 
delight. 

To  Delight,  dA-lite'.  v.  a. 

To  plcafe,  to  content,  to  fatisfy. 

To  Delight,  d4-llte'.  v.  n. 

To  have  delight  or  pleafure  in. 

Delightful,  de-Ute'fAl.  a* 

Pleafantt  charming. 

Delightfully,  d&Altt'fiUlL  a(U 

Pleafantly,  charmingly,  with  delifht. 

Delight  FULNEss,dc-lite'fol-nis.f. 

Pleafantnefs,  fa(isfa6tion. 

Delightsome,  d^-ltte'sdm.  a. 

Plcafant,  delightful. 

Delightsomely,  dA-lite'sim-U. 

ad.   Pleafantly,  in  a  delightful  manner. 

DELiCHTsoMENESS,d4-Ute'sim-nfa 

f.  Pleafantnefs,  delightfulnefs. 

To  Delineate,  dA-lin'i-itc.  v.  a. 

To  draw  the  firft  draught  of  a  thing,  to  de- 
fign;  to  paint  in  coloura;  to  reprefeot  s 
true  likenefs ;  to  defcribe. 

Delineation,  d4-lln-A-a'fti4n.  f. 

The  firft  draught  of  a  thing. 

Delinquency,  di-link'kwin-si.  f. 

A  fault,  failure  in  duty. 

Delinquent,  d^-link'kwint.  f. 

An  oiTcnder. 

To  DELiQiJATE,  dll'lA-kwitc.  v.  n. 

To  melt,  to  be  dilTolvrd. 

DELiQyATiON,  deUlA-kwi'flifln.  f. 

A  melting,  a  diffolving. 

Deliq^ium,  di-llk'kw4-flm.  f. 

A  diftillation  by  the  force  of  fire. 

Delirious,  d5-lir'A-fls.  a. 

Light-headed,  raving,  doting. 

Delirium,  de-lir'i-flm.  f. 

Alienation  of  mind,  dotage. 

To  Deliver,  d4-liv'fir.  V.  a. 

To  give,  to  yield ;  to  caft  away ;  to  furrcn- 
der,  to  put  into  one's  hands;  to  fave,  to 
rcfcue;  to  relate,  to  utter;  to  dilburden  a 
woman  of  a  child ;  to  deliver  over,  to  pot 
into  another's  hands,  to  give  from  hand  to 
hand ;  To  deliver  up,  to  furrender,  to  givt 
up. 

Deliverance,  dJ-llv'er-slnfe.  f. 

The  a£^  of  delivering  a  thing  to  another; 
the  aft  of  freeing  from  captivity  or  any  op- 
prefTjon,  refcue  ;  the  aft  of  fpeaking,  utter- 
ance; the  aft  of  brinfring  children. 

Deliverer,  di-liv'er.dr.  f. 

a  favcr,  a  refcuer,  a  preferver;  a  rtlater, 
one  that  communicates  fometbing. 

Delivery,  dA-lrv'cr-e.  f. 
The  aft  of  delivering,  ok  giving ;  reteafe, 

refcuci 
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refcttCy  fiiviogt  »  furrcnder,  ffiviag  up;  ut- 
terance, pronunciatioD ;  childbirth. 

DelLj  del.  r. 

A  pit,  a  valley. 
Delph,  dell.  f. 

A  fine  fort  of  earthen  ware. 

DeludablE)  di-li!i'dd-bl.  a. 

Liable  to  be  deceived. 

To  Delude,  de-ldde'.  v.  a. 

To  beguile,  to  cheat,  to  deceive. 

Dbluder,  d4-IiVddr.  f. 

A  beguiler,  a  deceiver,  an  impoftor. 

To  Delve,  dllv.  v.  a. 

To  dig,  to  open  the  ground  with  a  fpade  ; 
to  fathom,  to  Gft. 

Delve,  d41v.  f. 

A  ditch,  a  pitfal,  a  den. 

Delver,  dcl'vdr.  f. 

A  digger. 

Deluge,  dll'lAje.  f. 

A  general  inundation ;  an  overflowing  of 
the  natural  bounds  of  a  river ;  any  fudden 
and  refiftlefi  calamity. 

To  Deluge,  dll'liije.  v.  a. 

To  drown,  to  lay  totally  linder  water;  to 
overwhelm. 

Delusion,  d4-lA'zhfln:  f. 

A  cheat,  guile ;  a  falfe  reprefenUtion,  illu- 
Gon,  crrour. 

Delusive,  d4-IA's!v.  a.  (158)  (428J 

Apt  to  deceive. 

Delusory,  d4-lA'sir-A.  a.  (429). 

Apt  to  deceive. 

Demagogue,  d4m'i-g6g.  f.  (338). 

A  ringleader  of  the  rabble. 

Demain,     \  d4.^4ne'.  )  f. 
Demesne,  /  J 

That  land  which  a  man  hold*  originally  of 
himfelf.  It  it  fomctimet  ufcd  alfo  for  a 
diftindtion  between  thofe  lands  that  the  lord 
of  the  manor  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in 
the  hands  of  his  leflee,  and  fuch  other  lands 
appertaining  to  the  faid  manor  at  belong  to 
free  or  copyholderi. 

Demand,  d4-m4nd'.  f.  (79). 

A  claim,  a  challenging ;  a  qucftion,  an  in- 
terrogation ;  a  calliDg  for  a  thing  in  order 
to  purchafe  it ;  in  law,  the  aflcing  of  what  it 
due. 

To  Demand,  di-mJnd'.  v.  a. 

To  cliiro,  to  aflc  for  with  authority. 

Demandable,  d4-mln'd4-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  demanded,  afked  for. 

.  Demandant,  di-min'dint.  f. 

He  who  is  aftor  or  plaintiff  in  a  real  a£lion. 

Demander,  d4-m3n'dflr.  f. 

One  tha^  requires  a  thing  with  authority ; 
•ne  that  a&s  for  a  thing  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe it. 

Pbmean,  d4-mAne^  f. 

A  mien,  prefcnce,  carriage.     Obfolete. 

To  Demean,  d4-m4ne'.  v  a. 

To  behave,  to  carry  one's  felf ;  tolcffcn,  to 
debafe. 

Demeanour,  dS-mA'niir.  f. 

Carriage,  behaviour. 

-IJemeans,  d4-m4nz'.  f.  pi. 

An  cftate  in  goods  or  lands. 

^Demerit,  d4-nuer'it.  f. 

The  oppofite  to  merit,  ilUdcferving. 

Demesne,  d4-jn4ne'.  f. 

^^SeeDiMAiw. 

-^EMi,  d4m'*.  infeparable  particle. 

Half,  IS  Despifod,  that  it,  halfhumao,  and 
>^^h*tf  divioe. 

jDehi-cahkon,  d4m'4-kin-nflru  f* 
*/  ; 


A  great  gun.  ^ 

Demi-culveein,  dem'4-kftl-v4r-in 

f.  A  fmall  cannon. 

Demi-devil,  dem'4-dev'vl.  f. 

Half  a  devil. 

Demi-god,  dcm'A-g6d.  f. 

Partaking  of  divine  nature,  lialf  a  god. 

Demi-lance,  dem'i-Unfe.  f. 

A  light  lance,  a  fpear. 

Demi-man,  dem'i-m3n.  f. 

Half  a  man. 

Demi-wolf,  deni'i-\v4lf.  f. 

Half  a  wolf. 

Demise,  di-mize'.  f. 

Death,  dcccafe. 

To  Demise,  dc-mlzc'.  v.  a. 

To  grant  at  one's  death,  to  bequeath. 

Demission,  de-mifh'fin.  f. 

Degradation,  diniinulion  of  dignity. 

To  Demit,  dc-mit'.  v.  a. 

To  depreft. 

Democracy,  d5-m6k'kr3-s5.  f. 

One  of  the  three  forms  of  government,  that 
in  which  the  fovereign  power  is  lodged  in 
the  body  of  the  people. 

Democratjcal,  dem-i-krJt'e-kSl. 

a.  (530%  Pertaining  to  a  popular  govcrn- 
n>ent,  popular. 

To  Demolish,  d4-m&l'll(h.  v.  a. 

To  throw  down  buildings,  to  raze,  to  de- 
ftroy. 

Demolisher,  d4-m61'll(h-flr.  f. 

One  that  throws  down  buildings;  a  de- 
iftroyer. 

Demolition,  dlm-o-Ufli'fln.  f. 

(530).  The  ad  of  overthrowing  buildings ; 
aeftiu£lion. 

Demon,  de'mAn.  f. 

A  fpirit,  generally  an  evil  fpirit 

Demoniacal,  dim-6-nl'l-kJl 
Demoniack,  d4-m6'ni-ik 

Belonging  to  the  devil,  devilifli ;  influenced 
by  the  devil. 

Demoniack,  dd-m6'ni-4k.  f. 

One  pofleffed  by  the  devil. 

Demonian,  d4-mA'n4-3n.  a. 

Devililh. 

Demonology,  d4m-6-n&rA-ji.  f. 

(530).  Difcourfe  of  the  nature  of  devils. 

Demonstrable,  di-mon'ftrS-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  proved  beyond  doubt  or 
contradiftion. 

Demonstrably,  d4-m6n'ftr3-bl4. 

ad.  In  fuch  a  mariner  as  admits  of  certain 
proof. 

To  Demonstrate,  di-mfin'ftrlite. 

V.  a.  To  prove  with  the  higheft  degree  of 
certainty. 

Demonstation,    dem-min-ftra'- 
(hfin.  f.  (530). 

The  highcll  degree  of  deducible  or  argu- 
mental  evidence;  indubitable  evidence  of 
the  fenfes  or  rcafon. 

Demonstrative,  de-m6n'ftr4-tiv. 

a.  Having  the  power  of  drmonftration,  in- 
vincibly conclufive;  having  the  power  of 
prefling  .clearly, 


:•} 


d4. 


mon 


ftrl- 


Demonstrativelv, 
tiv-lA.  ad. 

With  evidence  not  to  be  oppofrd  or  doubl- 
ed ;  clearly,  plainly,  with  certain  know- 
ledge. 

Demonstrator, dera-mon-ftri'tftr. 

f.  One  that  proves,  one  that  teaches. 
(PT  The  accent  on  the  penultimate  fy  liable  of 
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this  word  fcemt  appropriated  to  one  whof^ 
office  it  is  to  demonftrate  or  exhibit  any  part 
of  phtlofophy,  when  it  merely  mrans  one 
who  demonllrates  any  thing  in  ccner j1,  t  he  ac- 
cent is  on  the  fame  fyllable  as  the  verb.  ( j?  i ). 

Demonstratory,    dd-m6ns'{lra* 
tflr-4.  a. 

Having  the  tendency  to  demonllrate. 

Demulcent,  di-mol'sent.  a. 

Softening,  mollifying,  alTuafive. 

To  Demur,  de-mfir'.  v.  n. 


To  delay  a  proccfs  in  law  by  doubts  and  ob- 
*  )ubt,  to  hav 

di-mfir" 


jcftions,;  to  doubt,  to  have  fcruplcs, 

To  Demur, 


V.  a. 

To  doubt  of. 

Demur,  d6-mfir'.  f. 

Doubt,  hefuation. 

Demure,  di-mure',  a. 

Sober,  decent ;  grave,  affeftedly  modefi. 

Demurely,  de-miire'lA.  ad. 

With  affcftcd  modetty,  folcmnly. 

Demureness,  di-mixe'nes.  C 

Modefty,  fobernefs,  gravity  of  ariped;  if* 
feftcd  modcdy. 

Demurrer,  di-mflr'fln  f. 

A  kind  of  paufie  upon  a  point  of  difficulty  in 
an  adion^  « 

Den,  din.  f. 

A  cavern  or  hollow  ninntng  horizomallyi 
the  cave  of  a  wild  beaft;  Den  mky  ftgniff 
either  a  valley  or  a  woody  place. 

Denay,  d4-ni'.  r. 

Denial,  refufal.    Obfolete. 

Dendrology,  den-dr61'l6  ji.  L 

The  natural  hiftory  of  trees. 

Deniable,  dA-ni'4-bL  a. 

That  which  may  be  denied. 

Denial,  di'ni'ai.  C    . 

Negation,  refufat. 

Denier,  di-ni'dr.  f. 

A  contradi6lor^  an  opponent ;'  one  that  d'oes 
not  own  or  acknowledge ;  .a  f^fufer,  one  that 
rel'ufes. 

Denier,  di-n4re'.  f. 

A  fmall  denomination  of  French  money. 

To  Denigrate,  d4-nl'grite*  v*  a. 

To  blacken. 

Denigration,  den-4-grii'ftiin.  f. 

A  blackening,  or  making  black. 

Denization,  dJn-n4-zi'fli6n.  f* 

The  ad  of  infranchifing. 

Denizen,  1  »a'/i r^^^\  \  r 

Den.son,   |<Jen'«-^n.  (I03).)f. 

A  freeman,  one  infranchifed. 

To  Denominate,  di-o6m'i-nite. 

v.  a.  To  name,  to  give  a  name  to. 

Denomination,  di-n6m-i-ni'(hfin 

f.   A  name  «;ivcn  to  a  thing. 

Denominative,  d4rn6m'i-nJ-iiv, 

a.  That  which  givcf.  a  name  ;  that  which  ob- 
tains a  diftintt  apprllation.  ^ 

Denominator,  de-n6m'4-nii-iflr.f. 

(520).  The  giver  of  a  name. 

Denotatio;n,  clcn-u-ta'(h<\n.  f. 

The  aft  of  df  noiinj. 

To  Denote,  di-nite'.  v.  a. 

To  matk,  to  be  a  fign  of,-  to  betoken. 

To  Denounce,  d4-n6i^infe'.  v.  a. 

To  threaten  by  proclamafion. 

Denouncement,  di-ndcinfc'rricm. 

C  The  aft  of  proclainiing  any  rarnacc. 

Denouncer,  de-no  An 'snr.  f. 

One  that  declaros  fome  menace. 

Dense,  denfe.  a. 

Clofe,  compaft,  approaching  to  folidtty. 

Density, 
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4*  (S46J^^I4t«,ar^fiU,f4t;— iBi,i»|t;— pli^ 
Density,  Ain'^-ti.  t  Depascent,  dA-pJs'sSnt.  a. 

ClofenelsjCompaanefs.  Feeding  greedily. 

'  Dental,  dSn'til.  a.  To  Depasture,  di-pis'tfliftrc. t. a. 

Belonging  or  relating  to  the  tcetli ;  in  gram-         To  catwp,  toeonfumeby  feedingii^att. 


_  n  gTain* 

xuar,  pronoDUGcd  principally  by  tfec  agency 
t>f  the  teeth-  , 

Dentelli,  den-t^'ll.  f. 

Modillons. 

DENTrcuLATiONjdCTi-ik.fiJi'fcaa 

f.  The  ftatc  of  being  fet  with  ftnall  teeth. 
DENTICULATED,dln-tlk^6-lA-tld.5U 

"  Set  with  fmall  teeth. 

Dentifrice,  den'ti-frts.  f. 

A  powder  made  to  fcour  the  teeth. 

Dentition,  din-tlih'dn.  f. 

The  a^  of  breeding  the  teeth ;  the  time  at 
which  children's  iccth  are  bred. 

To  Denudate,  di^-nd'ddte.  v.  a. 

To  divcH,  td  ttrip. 

Denudation,  dln-nd-d^'flidn.  C. 

The  aft  of  ftripptng. 

To  Denude,  di-nide'.  v,  a^, 

Toftrip,  to  make  nftkcd. 

Denunciation,  dc-nftn-flii-i'flidn 

f.  Tlie  aft  of  denoonctng,  a  pablick  menace. 

Denunciator,  d4-nfln-(h4-a'tdr.  f. 

He  that  proclaims  any  threat ;  he  that  laya  aa 
information  againfl  another. 

Tq  Deny,  di-nl'.  v.  a. 

To  cotatradift  an  accufation ;  to  refufe,  not 
to  grant;  todirfown;  to  renoUuce,  to  difr^ 


^  rd. 

ro  Deobstruct,  di-db-ftrdkt'.  v. 

a.  To  cjcar  from  impediments. 

Deobstruent,  dA-Ab'ftn\-lnt.  f. 

A  medicine  that  h^s  the  power  to  refolve 
vifcidities. 

Deodand,  di'i-ddnd.  f. 

A  thing  given  or  forfeited  to  God  for  paci- 
fying his  wra:h,  ia  cafe  of  any  misfortune, 
by  wjiich  any  Chriliian  comes  to  a  violent 
end,  wkhout  the  fault  of  any  reafonable 
creature. 

To  Deoppilate,  di*6p'p4-litc.  v. 

a.  To  deobftruft,  io  clear  a  patfase. 
DEOFPJLATION,di-Ap-pi-u'flldn.  f. 

The  aft  of  clearing  obliruftions. 

DEOPPitATiVE,.d&-4p'p4-ll-tlv.  a^ 

Deobilruent. 

Deosculation,  di-Af-ki-li'difin. 

f.  The  aft  of  kiOuig. 

To  Depaint,  de-pant',  v*  a. 

To  pifture,  to  deicribe  by  colours ;  to  de- 
ferine. 

To  Depart,  d4-p3rt'.  v.  n. 

To  go -away  from  a  place  ;  to  deTift,  from  a 
praftice ;  to  be  lofl ;  to  defert,  to  apoftatife; 
to  defift  from  a  reibkition  or  opinion ;  to 
die,  to  deceafc,  to  leave  the  world. 

To. Depart,  di-p4rt',  v.  a. 

To  quit,  to  leave,  lo  retire  from. 

To  Depart,  d4-|)4ri'.  v.  a. 

To  divide,  to  feparate. 

Depart,  dc-pdrt'.  f. 

The  aft  of  going  iwav  ;  death  ;  with 
ehymifts,  an  operation  fo  named,  becaufe 
the  particles  of  (ilver  arc  disparted  or  di- 
vided from  gold. 

De-parter,  d4-pir'tdr.  f. 

One  that  refines  metals  by  feparatioo. 

Department,  di-fin'mint.  f. 

separate  allotment,  bufmels  alfigned  to  a 
particular  perlbn. 

Departure,  d4-p4r't{hAre,  f.  (461) 

a  goine  away;  deato,  decetfe;  »forfa]ung, 
%n  iibafiaaning. 
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To  Depauperate,  d4-p4w'p4r-itc. 

V.  a.  To  make  poor, 

Depbctible,  di-p4k't4-bL  a. 

Tongh,  clammy. 

To  Depend,  dfi-pind'.  ▼.  m. 

To  hang  from  ;  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  fervhvtfr 
or  expeftation  ;  To  be  in  fufpence  ;  to  de- 
pend upon,  to  rely  on,  to  truft  to;  to  be  ia 
a  date  of  dependance;  Co  reft  upon  any 
thing  as  its  caufe. 

Dependance,  d4-pein'dJnfe. 
Dependancy,  dc-pln'dla-sA 

The  flate  of  han^ng  down  from  a  fupportcr ; 
fonaething  hangwig  upon  another  ;  concat«* 
nation,  connexion,  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another ;  ftate  of  being  at  the  difpofaf  of 
another ;  the  things  or  perfona  of  which  nny 
man  haa  the  dominion ;  reliance^  tml^  coo* 
fidcMce, 

Depbnuent,  di-p2n'doQt.  a. 

Io  the  power  of  another. 

Dependant,  di-pin'd4nt.  C 

One  who  lives  in  fubjeftion,  Or  althe  dif» 
cretiouof  another. 

Dependence,  di-pJn'dinfc.   1  ^ 
Dependency,  di^-pcn'den-sA.  /  * 

A  thing  or  oeribn  at  the  dtfpofal  or  difcre- 
tion  of  anotW ;  ftate  of  being  fubordinate, 
or  fubjeft;  that  which  is  not  principal, 
that  which  is  fubordinate;  concatenation, 
connexion ;  relation  of  any  thing  to  another; 
truft,  reliance,  confideir-e. 

Dependent,  dA-p4a'd4nt.  a. 

Hanging  down. 

Dependent,  d4-pea'dcnt*  f. 

One  fubordinate. 

Defender,  di^pea'd&r.  f. 

A  dependant,  one  that  rcpoles  on  the  kind* 
nrfs  of  another. 

Deperdition,  dep-Ar-difli'dn*  f. 

(5^7).  Lofs,  dtftruftion. 

Dephlegmation,  dif-fleg-fiii'fhin 

^'  (530)-    An<  operation  which  takes  away 
from  the  nhlegm  any  fpirituous  fluid  by  re- 
*  pcated  diftillation. 

To  Dephlegm,  dA-flSm'.  (389J 
To  Dephlegmate,  d4-fleg' 
mite. 

To  clear  from  phlegm,  or  aqueous  infipid 
matter. 

Dephlegmedness,    di-fllg'mid- 
nls.  f. 

The  quality  of  beings  fcead  from  phlegm. 

To  Depict,  dA-pikt',  v.  a. 

To  paint,  to  portray;  to  defcribe  to  the 
mind. 

Depilatory,  di-pU'li-tdr-J.  f. 

An  application  ufed  to  take  away  hair, 

Depilous,  dirpl'Ids.  a. 

Without  hair. 

Deplantation,  dlp-14n-t4'flidxi,f. 

The  aft.  of  taking  plants  up  from  the  bed. 

Depletion,  d&-pl4'{bdn.  f. 

The  aft  of  emptyine. 

Deplorable,  dl-plA'ri-bl.  a. 

Lamentable,  fadv  calamitous,  defpicaible. 

Deplorableness,  di-pl6'ri-bl-n4s* 

f.  The  ftate  of  being  deplorable. 

Deplorably,  dd-plfi'rd-bl^.  ad. 

Lamentably,  miferably. 

D&TLOtLATE,  dfe-pl6'ritc.  a*  (91J. 
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laoMBliUc;  hof^flfft 
Defloration,  dip-lA-rSf'fliitL 

(530).  The  aft  of  deploring. 

To  DeploAe,  d4-plAre'.  v.  a. 

To  lament,  to  bewail,  to  tkoDoan. 

Dbflorer,  dA-plA'rAr.  f. 

a  lamenter,  a  mourner. 

DEPi.uMATiON,t  d2p44-nil'fliiii.  t 

(527).  Plucking  oJf  the  faatkeu^  in  im^ 
gcry,  a  fweUing  of  the  eydi^i,  accofapwid. 
with  the  fall  of  the  hairs.  * 

To  Dbflume,  dA-pl6mc'.  v^a. 

To  ftrip  of  its  feathers. 

To  DfiPOiiE^  d4-pAae'.  v.  a. 

To  lay  down  as  a  pled^  or  fcouffity;  tt* 
rifque  upon  the  (Uccefs  of  an  adrenftare. 

Deponent,  d4-pA'nlnU  £ 

One  that  depofcsiiis  teftimony  in»oaiiitol 
juftice ;  in  grammar,  fUch  verbs  aa.  have  oai 
aftive  voice  are  called  dcpoaenu. 

ToDEPOPULATE,d4-pdp'i-Iate.v.a- 

To  nnpeople,  to  lay  wafte. 

Depopulation,  dA-pap-A^l4'ftiiSo. 

r.  The  aft  of  unpeopling,  havock,  wailc. 

Depoj^ulator,  di-pdp'A-li-rfr.t 

(531).    A  dtfpeopler,  a  deftro)M»  of  mo- 

To  DffPOitT,  di-pArt'^  yu.Sk 

To.carry,  to  demean. 

Deport^  dA-pAit'.  £. 

Demeanor,  behaviour. 

Deportation,  dhf^-titfttAtL  f. 

Tran()^rtation,  exile  into  a  remote  part.of 
the  dominion ;  exile  in  general. 

Deportment,  di-.pirt'i:iAit.f. 

Conduft,  management,'  denaeanour,  beta* 
viour. 

To  Depose,  d4-pAze'.  ^.  a. 

To  lay  down ;  to  degrade  from  a  thwoe; 
to  take  xway,  to  diveft ;  to  grvo-ttiUmmJr^ 
to  attcft. 

TaDEFOSB,  di-pAxe'.  V.  n. 

To  bear  witnc£i. 

Depository,  di-pAz^A-tir-i.  f. 

One  with  whom  anv  thing  ia  lodged  ia^ndb 

To  Deposit!,  d4-pdz'it.  v.  a 


To  lay  up,  to  lodge  in  any  place ;  to  lay  up 
**  a  pledge,  or  fccurity ;  to  lay  aftde. 

Deposite,  dA-p6z'it.  f. 

Any  thing  committed  to  the  truft  and  cart 
of  another ;  a  pledge,  a  paMm,  the  ftate  of  a 
thing  pawi>ed  or  pledged. 

Deposition,  d^p-pA-zffh'dn.  f. 

The  aft  of  giving  public  feeftimony;  theafl. 
of  degrading  a  prince  from  foret eigoty. 

Depository,  dl-piiz'i^t&r^L  f. 

The  place  where  any  thing  is  lodged. 

Depravation,  dJp-rl-vi'flifin.  C 

(530).  The  aft  of  making  any  thing  baij 
degeneracy,  depravity. 

To  Deprave,  di-privc'.  v*  a. 

To  violate,  to  corrupt. . 

Depravedness,  di-pr4vd'nes.  f.l 

Corruption,  taint,  vitiated  taft^. 

Depravement,  dA-prS*^Q'iu3ju^  f. 

A  vitiated  ftate. 

Depraver,  dt-pri'vdr.  f. 

A  corrupter. 

Depravity,  dirpriv'i-ti* f. 

Corruption. 

To  Deprecate,  dep'prA-kitei  v-a^ 

To  im{ilor«  niercy  of^.to  beg  off;  to- pay* 
deliverance  from. 

Deprecation,  dip-prd-kl'ftftiu  H 
Defreca- 
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Deprecatory,  d4p'pr6-ki-t6r-4.  j 

I.  That  ferves  Co  deprecate. 

To  Depreciate,  d4-pri'(hi-itc»v.  a 

To  bring  »^ thing  down  to  a  lower  price  ;.  to 
undervalue. 

To  Depredate,  dep'prS-dStc^v.  a. 

To  rob,  to  pillage ;  tp  fpofl,  to  devour. 

Deprecation,  dep-pri-da'Adiu  f. 

A  robbing;  a  fpoiling ;  voracity,  waiie. 

DtPKXDATOR,  dep'gri-di-tfir.  f» 

(531).  A  robber,  a  devourec 

ToEXeprehend,  dep-prA-bSnd'.  v.  a. 

To  catch  onef  touke  wia wares;  to  difcover, 
to  find  out  a  thing.     Little  uTed. 

DEPRBH^NSiBLB>dep-prA-hen's4-W. 

a.  That  may  be  caught ;  that  may  bejuodcr^ 
ftood..  ^ 

DEPREHENSIBLENBSS,dlp-pr4-llca'- 

si-bl-nis  f. 

'  Capablencfs  of   being;  caught;  inuUlgible- 
nefi. 

Peprehbnsioi^,  dlji-pri-hen'flifiiu 

f.  A  catching  or  taking  ^aawarcii  a  difco- 

To  Depress,  d4-pr8s'.  v.  a. 

T:o  p^cfa  or  thruR  down ;  to  let  fall,  ta  lit 
down ;  to  humble,  to  de}ed,^to  ftnk. 

Depression^  di-pri(h'An.  f. 

The  a£t  of  prciBng  down ;  the  finking,  or 
filing  ii^  of  a  (nrCjice ;  the  ad:  of  humbfing, 
abaremcBt. 

Depressor,  d4-pres'sSr.  f* 

He  that  keepa  or  -prefTes  dowa. 

Bbprivation,  dep-prc-vsl'flifln.  C 

jj53o).  The  a6l  of  depriving  or  taking  away 
from;  in  law,,  it  when  a  clergyman,  as  a 
bifhop,  parfon,  vicar,  orprebcud  is  depofcd 
from  bis  preferment. 

ToDEPRiVE,.d4-prive'.  V.  a* 

To  bereave  one  of  a  thing ;  to  put  out  of  an 
office. 

Bepth,  J&pih.  f. 

Ileepnciaftbc  mcafure  of  anv  thiog  from  the 
fnrface  downwards;  deep  piace,  iiot  aihoal ; 
the  abyfs,  a  gulph  of  infinite  profundity; 
the  middle  or  fatight  of  a  feafus^  ^biiruie^ 
ncfi,  obfcurity. 

-  To  Dbj»then,  dlp'/Wn.  v.  a^ 

To  deepen. 

Depulsion^  dc-pill'(h6n.  f^ 

A  beating  or  thruftuig  away. 

Depulsory,  d^-pdl'sfiir-4.  a.  (440). 

Putting  or  driving  way. 

To  Depurate,  ddp'ti-xiitc.  v.  a. 

To  purify,  to  clcanfe. 

Depurate,  dep'A-rite.  a.  (91). 

Cleanfcd,  freed  from  dregs ;  pure,  not  con- 
tain i  noted. 

Depuration,  dcp-i\-ri'ftrfn.  f. 

The  a^  of  feparatiag  the  pure  from  the  im« 
pure  part  of  any  thing. 

To  Depure,  di-pSre'.  v.  a. 

To  free  from  impurities ;  to  purge. 

Deputation,  dep-ti-ta'fhdn*  f. 

The  ad  of  deputing,  or  fending  with  a  %pr 
cial  commiflion ;  vtcegercncy. 

To  Depute,  di-pitc',  v.  a* 

To  fend  with  a.fpecial  copmtilion)  to  im* 
power  one  to  trauiad.  inftea4  -of  anoUvr. 

Deputy,  d4p'pA-ti.  L . 

A  lievisBafit,.  a  viceroy;  any  one 'that  tranf. 
»fr  bnfineft  for  anathe)r. 
»T"  Thit  word  is  fre<)nently  mifpronouoced 
«*n  b)t  good  4j^ftlberft«    TIum  ifavprose* 


V.  a. 


ne(s  in  the  p  to  Qideinto  iu  neareft  relation 
b^  which  makca  ua  often  h^wr  this  word'  af 
if  wriucn  deobuty* 

To  DEoyANTiTATE,  dA-kwJn't4- 
tite.  V.  a. 

To  dimintlh  tlie  quantity  of. 

To  Deracinate,  di-r4s's4-nite.  v. 

a.    To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roou. 

ToDeraion,!  .,    I     ,   \ 
ToDerain,   P^'^^^'J 

To  prove,  to  judify. 

Deray,  dS-ra'.  f. 

Tumult,  diforder,  noife. 

Dereliction,  dJr-4-lik'lhfln.  f. 

An  utter  forfaking  or  leaving. 

To  Deride,  dA-ride'.  v.  a. 

To  laugh  at,,  to  mock,,  to  turn  to  ridicule. 

Derider,  d5-rl'dfir.  f. 

A  mocker,  a  fcoffer. 

Dbbision,  di-tlzh'&iu  f. 

The  ad  of  deriding  or  laughing,  at ;  eon^ 
tempt,  fcorn,  » laughing*  (lock. 

Dbrisjve,  dA*rl's!v.  a* 

Mocking,  fcoffing. 

Derisory,  di-rl'sfir-A.  a. 

Mockiug,  ridiculing. 

Derivable,  d4-rlV4-bh  a. 

Attm«abte  by  right  of  dcfoent  or  deriva*> 
tion. 

DERiVATioii,dir-e-vi^flidn.f.  (530) 

The  tracing  of  a  word  from  it»  original ; 
the  tracing  of  any  thing  from  its,  fourcc  ;  in 
mediciue,  the  drawing  of  a  humour  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another.     ^ 

Derivative,  de-rlv'3-tiv.  a. 

Derived  or  taken  from  another. 

Derivative,  dc-rjv'i-tiv.  f. 

The  thiog  or  word  derived  or  taken  from 
another. 

Derivatively,  dtt-riv'd-tiv-lA,  ad: 

In  a  derivative  manner. 

To  Derive,  dt;-rlv,e'.  v.  a. 

To  turn  the  courfe  of  any  thin^;  to  deduce 
from  its  original ;  to  communicate  to  ano- 
ther, as  from  the  -origin  and  fource  ;  in 
grammar,  to  trace  a  word  frojn  its  origin. 

To  Dbrive,  di-rive'.  v.  n. 

To  come  from,  to  owe  its  ongin  to  ;  to  de- 
fcend  from. 

Deriver,  di-rlve'dr.  f. 

One  that  draws  or  fetches  from- the  original. 

Dernier,  d^rn-yare'.  a. 

Laft. 

To  Derogate,  dei'A-gate.  V.  a.- 

To  leffen  the  worth  of  any  pecfon  or  thing, 
to  difparage. 

To  Derogate,  dIr'A-gitc.  v.  n.- 

To  detraa. 

Derogate,  dcr'A-gitc.  a.  (91). 

LcfTcned  in  value. 
DEROGATION,dcr-&-gll'fllflll.  f-(S  Jo) 
A  difparaging,  Icifening  or  taking  away  the 
worth  of  any  pcrfon  or  thing. 

Derogativb,  di-r&g'4-tiv.  a. 

Derogating,  lelSening  the  value. 

Derogatorily,  dii-r6g'i-tflr-A-14. 

ad.  In  a  detracting  manner. 

Derogatoriness,  .  di-rdg'J-tir-i- 
nks.  f. 

The  z6t  of  derogating. 

Dbrk>qatory,  di-r6g'i*tfir.i.a* 

That  leflfens  the  value  of. 

Dekvis^  d&'vls.-f, 

A  Turkifli  prieft. 

D^scANTrdfis^kant.  f.  (4^)^ 


A  long  or  tu»e ;  a  d^fdimrfe,  a4ifputation« 
a  difquifitiqp  ^branched  out  into  ibvcui 
diviGont  or  beads. 

To  Descant,  dis-k3nt^  v.  n. 

To  harangue,  to  difcourfe  at  large. 

To  Descend,  dA-s5od'.  v.  n. 

To  come  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower ;  ii9 
come  down  ;  to  come  fuddenly,  to  fall 
upon  as  an  enemy;  to  make  an  tnvafion;  to 
proceed  from  an  original;  to  fall  in  order  of 
-inheritance  to  a  fucceflbr;  to  extend  a  dif- 
courfe from  a  general  to  particular  confide- 
rations^ 

To  Descend,  di-sind'.  v.  a. 

To  walk  downward  upon  any  place. 

Descendant,  di-s4n'd3ac.  f. 

TTie  offspring  of  an  anceilor. 

Descendent,  di-sln'dint.  a. 

Falling,  finking.  Coming  down;  proceed- 
ing from  another  as  an  original  or  ance^r» 

Descendible,  dc-sen'de-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  defcended;  tranfmiifible  bf 
inheritance. 

Descension,  di.s5n'(hin'.  T. 

The  a6l  of  falling  or  finking,  defcent;  a  de-  - 
clenfion,  a  degradation. 

DESCRNT,^d4-sent'.  f. 

The  a&  of  pafline  from  a  higher  place  t 
progrefs  downwards;  invafion,  hoftile  en- 
trance into  a  kingdom ;  tranfmiflion  of  an/ 
thing  by  fuccefUon  and  inheritance;  the 
fUte  of  proceeding  from  aq  original  or  pro- 
genitor; birth,  extraction,  procefs  of  li- 
neage; offspring,  inheritors;  a  fingle  flep  in 
the  fdile  of  genealogy ;  a  rank  in  the  fcale  of 
order  of  being.. 

To  Describe,  di-(knbc^  v.  z. 

To  mark  oiit  any  thing  by  the  mention  of 
its  properties ;  lo  delineate,  to  make  out,  aa 
a  torch  waved  about  the  head  dcfcribrs  a 
circle ;  to  diftribute  into  proper  heads  or  ^i» 
vifiona;  to  define  in  a  lax  manner. 

Describer,  d^-fkn'bflr.  f. 

He  that  defcribes. 

Descrier,  dA-flcrl'flr.  f.. 

A  difcoverer,  a  detefter. 

Description,  di-fkrip'fhftn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  defcribing  or  making  out  any 
perfon  or  thing  by  perceptible  properties; 
the  fentence  or  paffagc  in  which  any  thing  is 
defcribcd;  a  lax  definition;  the  qualitiea 
exprelFrd  iu  a  defcription. 

Descriptive, <lA-flcr!p'tiv.  a. 

Defcrilbing. 

To  Descry,  di-fk^l^  v.  a. 

To  fpy  out,  to  examine  ata  diftance;  to  dif- 
cover,  to  perceive  by  the  cyCf  to  fee  any 
thing  diftant  or  abfent. 

Descry,  di-fkrl'.  f. 

Difcovery,  thing  difcovered;     Not  tn  ufc^ 

To  Desecrate,  d&'se-krite.  v.  a. 

To  divert  from  the  purpofe  to  which  any 
thing  is  con  fee  rated. 

Desecration,  def-si-kri'^ftifin.  f* 

The  abolition  of  confecration. 

Desert,  dhz'hrt,  f. 

Wildernefs,  wafle  country,  uninhabited 
place. 

Desert,  dl^'Srt.  a. . 

Wild,  wafte,  folitary. 

To  Desert,  dc-zert'.  v.  a,    . 

To  forfake;  to  fall  aWay.  from,  to  quit 
meanly  or  treacherously;  to  leave,  to  aban- 
don; to  quit  the  army^  or  regiment,  io 
which  one  is  enlifted. 

Desert,  dfe-zSrt'.  f. 

Qualities  or  conduA  confidcred  with  refpcft 
lo  rewards  or  puniihi&cntt|  degree  of  merit 


DES 


DES 


DES 


Pr  (546).  —  Fitc,  fflr,  flu,  fit ;  — mi,  mSt ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  — 


•r  demerit;  excellence,   right  to   reward, 

'  virmc. 

Deserter,  di-zJr'tflr.  f. 

He  that  has  forfakcn  his  caufr  or  hif  poft; 
h-?  that  leaves  the  array  in  which  he  is  cn- 
httcd ;  he  that  foTfakps  another. 

Desertion,  di-zer'lhin.  f.  . 

l^he  a6l  ol  forfaking  or  abandoning  a  cmaTe 

or  poil. 

Desertless,  d4-zcrt'lcs.  a. 

Without  merit. 

To  Deserve,  di-zcrv'.  v.  a. 

To  be  v/or'hy  of  cither  good  or  ill  ;  to  be 

^s•orthy  of  reward. 

Di:servedly,  di-zir'vcd-l5.  ad. 

(364}.  Worthily,  according  to dcfcrt. 

Des>erver,  di-zir'vAr.  f. 

A  inan  who  mci  its  rewards.   - 

Desfccants,  di-sik'k^nts.  f. 

^Applications  that  dry  up  the  flow  of  fores, 

drif  r5. 

To  Desiccate,  dc-sik'kate.  v..  a. 

To  d^v  i:p. 

Dfstccation,  des-ik-ki'fhfln.  f. 

•   The  aft  of  making  dry. 

Desiccative^  d4-sik'k3-tiv.  a. 

1  hat  vhich  has  the  power  of  drying. 

To  Dfsiderate,  d4-sid'5r-itc.  v.a. 

To  vani,  to  mifs.     TCot  in  ufe. 

To  Design,  de-sina'.  v.  a.  (447). 

To  purpofe;  to  form  or  order  with  a  parti- 
caUr  f nrpofc  ;  to  doiote  intentionally;  to 
plan,  to  proj'.d ;  to  mark  out. 
"fli  I  have  diH^ercd  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  by 
p'-efc»vin-;  the  f,  in  this  word  and  its  com- 
pntMidii,  pure.  I  am  fupporied  in  this  by 
Dt.  Krnrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  and 
hdvc  always  looked  upon  To  Dezigu  as  vul- 
gar.    See  Principles,  (447). 

Design,  dc-slne'.  f. 

An  intention,  a  purpofe;  a  fcheme,  a  plan  of 
a£iion ;  a  fchcmcformed  to  the  detriment  of 
another;  the  idea  which  an  artifl  ciulcavourt 
to  execute  or  cxprefs. 

Df.signable,  de-slne'4-bl.  a. 

Didinguifhable,  capable  to  be  particularly 
marked  out. 

Designation,  des-sig-na'(h6n.  f. 

Ihe  aft  of  pointing  or  making  out;  ap- 
pointment, direftion;  import,  intcniion. 

To  Designate,  des'ig-nate.  v.  a. 

To  point  out  or  mark  by  fomc  particular 
token. 

Designedly,  d4-si'ned-le.ad.  (364) 

Purpoffly,  intentionally. 

Designer,  di-sl'nor.  f. 

A  plotter,  a  contriver;  one  that  forms  tlic 
idea  of  any  thing  in  painting  or  fcnlpturc. 

Designing,  de-sl'nlng.  part.  a. 

Jn.Odious,  treacherous,  deceitful. 

IDesignless,  di-sine'les.  a. 

Unknowing,  inadvertent. 

Designlessly,  d6-sine'lls-li.  ad. 

without  intention,  ignora.itly,  inadver- 
tently. 

Designment,  di-slne'm{nt.  f. 

A  plo',  a  milicious  intention;  the  idea,  or 
(ktich  ot  a  work. 

Desirable,  di-zi'ra  bl.  a. 

Pleafing,  delightful;  that  wlaich  is  to  be 
wiihed  wilhearncftnefa. 

Desire,  de~-zirc'.  f. 

Wilh,  eagtrne fs  to  obtain  or  enjoy. 

To  Des^ire,  di-zire'.  v.  a. 

To  wifli,  to  Jon^  4"or;  to  cxprefs  wiflieS)  to 
long;  to  afk,  to  intreat. 

Desirer,  dc-zi'ifir.  f. 


One  that  is  eacer  after  any  thing. 

Desirous,  dA-zl'rds.  a. 

Full  of  defire,  eager,  louring  after. 

Desirousness,  dA-zrrof-nis.  f. 

Fulnefs  of  defire. 

Desirously,  di-zl'rftf-li.  ad. 

^g^flyi  with  deGre. 

To  Desist,  dA-s1ft'.  v.  n.  (447). 

To  ccafe  from  any  thing,  to  ftop. 
[v^  1  have  preferved  the  $  pure  in  this  word 
contrary  -to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  fpells  it 
itzift.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Perry  arc  of 
my  opinion,  and  I  cannot  fee  any  reafon, 
either  from  cuHom  or  analogy,  to  alter  it. 

Desistance,  di-sis'tlnfe.  f. 

The  aft  of  dcfifting,  ceffatioo. 

Desistive,  d4-sis'tiv.  a. 

Ending,  concluding. 

Desk,  difk.  f. 

An  inclining  ubie  for  the  ufe  of  writers  or 
.x^eadecs. 

Desolate,  dIs'sA-litc.  a. 

Without  inhabitants,  uninhabited  ;  deprived 
of  inhabitants,  laid  walie  ;  folitary,  without 
-fociety. 

To  Desolate,  dSs^sA-late.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  inhabitants. 

Desolately,  dis'sA-Iate-l£.  ad. 

In  a  defolate  manner. 

Desolation,  dif-si-li'(hdn.  f. 

Deftruftion  of  inhabitanta;  gloominefs,  me- 
lancholy ;  a  place  wailed  and  foriaken. 

Despi\ir,  di-fpire'.  f. 

Hopele(raefs,defpondence;  that  which  caufes 
defpair,  that  of  which  there  is  no  hope ;  in 
the«»logy,  lols  of  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
God. 

To  Despair,  d4-fpire'.  v.  n. 

To  be  without  hope,  to  defpond. 

Despairer,  di-fp4re'Ar.  f. 

One  without  hope. 

Despairingly,  d4-fpi'nng-li.  ad. 

In  a  manner  betokening  nopeleffnefs. 

To  Despatch,  d4-fp4tch'.  v.  a. 

To  fend  away  hallily;  to  fend  out  of  the 
-world,  to  put  to  death ;  to  perform  a  bufi- 
nefs  quickly ;  to  conclude  an  aifair  with 
another, 
(plf"  There  is  a  general  rule  in  pronunciation, 
vi/.  when  a  vowel  ends  a  fyllable  immediately 
before  the  accent,  that  vowel  has  a  tendency 
toienethcn,  and  is  often,  paiticularly  in  fo- 
il mn  fpcakiiig,  pronounced  as  open  as  if  the 
accent  were  on  it.  See  To  Colled.  (544)'  —This 
^ener«l  tendency  inclines  us  to  aividc  words 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  vowel  end 
the  unaccented  fyllable  ;  and  if  the  two  fuc- 
ceeding  coafonants.^arc  combinable,  to  carry 
them  both  to  that  fyllable  which  has  the 
accent.  When  the  e  is  thus  left  to  finifti  the 
fyllable  before  the  accent  in  dc-Jpu'ir^  //e- 
fpatch^  Sec.  it  inclines  to  its  open  flender 
found,  which,  being  rapidly  pronounced, 
falls  into  the  (hort  r,  whicll  is  exaftty  its 
Ihort  found  (105)  fioyV;  for  when  the  e  is 
fliort  by  being  clofed  by  a  cocffonant,  like 
other  vowels,  it  goes  into  a.difiirrent  found 
.from  the  Jong  one  (544).  Thus' the  word 
defpctcht  till  Dr.  Johnfon  corrcftcd  it,  was 
always  written  with  an  i\  and  now  it  is 
•correfted,  we  tio  not  find  the  lead  difference 
in  the  pronunciation. 

Despatch,  dirfpitfli'.  f. 

HaAy .  execution ;  exprefs,  hafty  neffeoger 
01  meffage. 

Despatchful,  dc-fpit(h'fdl.  a. 

Bent  on  hade. 

Despehate,  dis'pc-ritc.  a.  (91  J. 


Without  hope ;  without  care  of  (aCotj,  raJk; 
irretrievable;  mad,  hot-brained,  fanooi. 

Desperately,  des'pi-ratc-lt.  ad. 

Furioufly,   madly;  in  a  great  degree:  this 
fenfe  is  ludicrous. 

Desperateness,  d&'pi-rate-nls.f. 

Madnefs,  fury,  precipitance. 

Desperation,  def-p4-r3i'(hftn.  f. 

Hopelcfncfs,  defpair. 

Despicable,  dis'pi-ki-bl.  a. 

Contemptible,  mean,  worthlcfs. 

Despicableness,  des'p4-k4-bl-nc». 

f.  Mcanncfs,  vilenefs. 

Despicably,  dcs'pi-kl-bli.  ad. 

Meanly,  fordidly. 

Despisable,  di-fpl'zi-bl.a. 

Contemptible,  regarded  with  contempt. 

To  Despise,  de-fpize'.  v.  a. 

To  fcorn,  to  contemn. 
DESPISER,di-fpl'zQr.  f. 
Contemner,  fcorncr. 

Despite,  di-fplte'.  f. 

Malice,  anger,  defiance;  aft  of  malice. 

Despiteful,  di-fplte'fdl.  a. 

Malicious,  full  of  fplccn. 

Despitefully,  di-fpltc'fill-15.  ad. 

Malicioufly,  malignantly. 

Despitefulness,  di-fplte'fdl-ni$. 

f.  Malice,  hate,  malicnity. 

To  Despoil,  d4-ip6ir.  v,  a. 

To  rob,  to  deprive. 

Despoliation,  dJf-pA-li-i'(h6n.  f. 

(530).  The  aft  of  defpoiling  or  Gripping. 

To  Despond,  di-fp6nd'.  v.  n. 

To  defpair,  to  lofe  hope';  in  theology,  ta 
lofe  hope  of  the  divine  mercy. 

Despondency,  di-fp6n'den-s4.  f. 

Defpair,  hopelefhefs. 

Despondent,  di-fp6n'd4nt.  a. 

Defpairing,  hopelefs. 

To  DiSPONSATE,  di.fp6n'satc.  v. a. 

To  betroth,  to  affiance. 

Desponsation,  def-p6n-si'fliin.  f. 

(530)'  The  betrothing  perfons  to  each  other. 

Despot,  d4s'p6t.  f. 

An  abfolute  prince. 

Despotical,  di-fpot'i-kil.l 
Despotick,  di-fpfit'ik.        /  ** 

Abfolute  in  power,  unlimited  in  authority. 

DESPOTix:ALNEss,di-fp6t'i-kll-nls 

f.  Abfolute  authority. 

Despotism,  dSs'pA-tizm.  f, 

Abfolute  power. 

Dessert,  diz-zert'.'  f. 

The  laft  courfcof  an  entertainment. 

To  Destinatb,  des'ti-nite.  v.  a^ 

Todefign  for  any  particular  end. 

Destination,  def-ti-ni'fhin.  f. 

The  purpo4e  for  which  any  thing  it  ap- 
pointed 

To  Destine,  dJs'tin.  v.  a.  (140}. 

To  doom,  to  appoint  unalterably  to  any 
ftatc  ;  to  appoint  to  any  ufe  or  purpofe ;  to 
devote,  to  doom  to  punilhment  or  mifery; 
to  fix  unalterably. 

Destiny,  dcs'ti-n4.  f. 

The  power  that  fpins  the  life,  and  deter- 
mines the  fate;  fate,  invincible  ncccflity; 
doom,  condition  in  future  time.       , 

Destitute,  d^s'ti-tdte.  a. 

Forfaken,  abandoned ;  in  want  of. 

Destitution,  dcf-t4-tiVftdn.  f. 

Want,  the  (late  in  which  fbmetbing  it 
wanted. 

To  Destroy,  di-ftrW.  v.  a. 
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To  orertura  a  city,  to  raze  a  building ,  to 
lay  wafte,  to  make  defolate;  to  killi  to 
put  an  end  to,  to  bring  to  nought. 

Destroyer,  d4-ftrd4'dr.  f. 

The  perfon  that  deftroys. 

Destructible,  de-ftric't4-bL 

Liable  to  deftru^on. 

Destruction,  dc-ftrdk'fhfin.  f. 

The  ad  of  dcftro yin^,  wafte ;  murder,  maf- 
facre;  the  ftate  ot  being  deftroyed ;  in  theo- 
logy, eternal  death. 

Destructive,  di-ftrflk'tlv.  a. 

That  which  deftroys,  wallcful,  cauling  ruio 
and  devaftaiion. 

Destructively,  di-ftrik'tiv-li. 

ad.  Ruinouflyi  mifchievoufly. 

Destructiveness,    di-ftrik'tiv- 
nis.  f. 

The  quality  of  deftroyinz  or  ruining. 

Destructor,  dA-ftrok'tAr.  f. 

Dcftroyer,  confumer. 

Desudation^  d8s-A-da'fhdn.  f. 

A  profufe  and  inordinate  fweating. 

Desuetude,  dis'fwA-tAdc.  f.  (334). 

Ceflatton  from  being  accuftoraed. 

Desultory,  d4s'fll-t4r-A.  1 

Desultorious,  dSf-fil-tA'ri-fls.   / 

a.  Removing  from  thing  to  thing,  unfettled, 
tmmethodical. 

To  Desume,  d4-sftme'.  v.  a* 

To  take  froon  any  thing. 

To  Detach,  d4-titfh'.  v.  a. 

To  fcparatc,  to  difengagc;  to  fend  out  part 
of  a  greater  body  of  men  on  an  expedition. 

Detachment,  dA-tltfh'ment.  f. 

A  body  of  troops  fent  out  from  the  main 
army. 

To  Detail,  d5-tile'.  v.  a. 

To  relate  particularly,  to  particularife. 

Detail,  d4-tale'.  f. 

A  minute  and  particular  account. 

To  Detain,  dS-tine'.  v.  a. 

To  keep  that  which  belongs  to  another ;  to 
withhold,  to  keep  back ;  to  reftrain  from  de- 
parture ;  to  hold  in  cuftody. 

Detainder,  dA-tine'dflr.  f. 

The  name  of  a  writ  for  holding  one  in  cuf- 
tody. 

Detainer y^di-ti'nflr.  f. 

He  that  holds  back  any  one's  right,  he  that 
detains. 

To  Detect,  dA-tAkt'.  v.  a. 

To  difcover,  to  find  out  any  crime  or  arti- 
fice. 

Detecter,  de-tek'tfir.  f. ' 

A  difcoverer,  one  that  finds  but  what  ano- 
ther dcfires  lo  hide. 

Detection,  dA-t4k'(hfin.  f. 

Difcovery  of  guilt  or  fraud;  difcovcry  of 
any  thing  hidden. 

Detention,  dA-t4n'fhfln.  f. 

The  ad  of  keeping  what  belongs  Co  ai^other ; 
confinement,  reftraint.  ""t^ 

To  Deter,  dA-tir'.  v.  a. 

To  difcoturage  from  any  thing. 

Determent,  di-tlr'niAnt.  f. 

Caufe  of  difcouragement. 

To  Deterge,  di-terje'.  v.  a^ 

.  To  cleaofe  a  fore. 

Detergent,  d4-ter'jent.  a. 

That  which  clean  fes. 

Deterioration,    di-tA-ri^-ra'- 
ihAn.f.     • 

The  ad  of  miking  any  thing  Worfe. 


Determinable,  dA-tlr'mi-nS-bl. 

a.  That  which  may  be  certainly  decided. 

Determinate,  dA-ter'me-nite.  a. 

(91).  Limited  ;  eilabliihed;  conclufive; 
fixed,  refolute. 

Determinately,  dA-..tAr'mA-nite- 
lA.  ad. 

Rcfolutely,  with  fixed  refolve. 

Determination,    dA-tAr-mA-ni'- 
Mn.  {. 

Abfolute  dircdion  to  a  certain  end  ;  the 
refult  of  deliberation;  judicial  decifion. 

Determinative,  dA-tAr'mA-nd-iiv 

a.  That  which  uncontrollably  dircds  to  a 
certain  end;  that  which  makes  a  limitation. 

Determinator,  dc-tAr-mA-ni'tfir. 

f.  (521)  One  who  determines. 

To  Determine,  dA-tAr'min.  v.  a. 

(140).  To  fix,  to  fettle;  to  fix  ultimately; 
to  adjuft,  to  limit;  co  influence  the  choice; 
to  refolve;  to  decide;  to  put  an  end  to,  to 
dcftroy. 

To  Determine,  dA-tAr'min.  v.  n. 

To  conclude ;  to  end ;  to  come  to  a  deci- 
fion;  to  refolve  concerning  any  thing. 

Deterration,  dA-tAr-ra'ihfin.  f. 

Difcovery  of  any  thing  by  removal  of  the 
earth. 

Detersion,  dA-tAr'(hfln.  f. 

The  ad  of  cleaniing  a  fore. 

Detersive,  dA-tAr'siv.  a.  (158}. 

Having  the  power  to  cleanfe. 

Detersive,  dA-iAr'siv.  f;  (428). 

An  application  that  has  the  power  of  clean- 
fing  wounds 

To  Detest,  dA-tAft'.  v.  a. 

To  hate,  to  abhor. 

Detestable,  dA-tAs'tJ-bl.  a. 

Hateful,  abhorred. 

Detestably,  dA-tAs'tJ-blA.  ad. 

Hatefully,  abominably, 

Detestation,  dAt-tef-ti'ftiAn.  f. 

(530).  Hatred,  abhorrence,  abomination. 

Detester,  dA-tAs'tfir.  f. 

One  that  hates. 

To  Dethrone,  dA-/Aiinc'.  v.  a. 

To  dived  of  regality,  to  throw  down. from 
the  throne. 

Detinue,  di-tin'A.  f. 

a  writ  that  lies  againfl  him,  who,  having 
goods  or  chattels  delivered  him  to  keep, 
refufes  to  deliver  them  again. 

Detonation,  dAt-A-na'fli&n.  f. 

Somewhat  more  forcible  than  the  ordinary 
cracklineof  falls,  in  calcination,  as  in  the 
going  offof  the  pulvis  or  aurum  fulraiuaus, 
or  the  like. 

To  Detonize,  det'tA-nlze.  v.  a. 

To  calcine  with  detonation. 

To  Detort,  dA-turt'.  v.  a. 

To  wrefl  from  the  original  import. 

To  Detract,  dA-trikt'.  v.  a. 

To  derogate,  to  take  away  by  envy  and  ci« 
lumny. 

Detracter,  dA-trJk'tftr.  f. 

One  that  takes  way  another's  reputation. 

Detraction,  dA-trak'flifin.  f. 

The  »&.  of  taking  off  from  any  thing  ;  fcan^ 
dal,  calumny. 

Detractory,  dA-trdk'tfir-A.  a. 

Defamatory  by  denial  of  dcfert,  derogatory. 

Detractress,  dA-trik'trcs.  f. 

'  A  cenforious  woman. 

Detriment,  dAt'trA-mAnt.f. 

Lois,  damage,  mifchicf. 


Detrimental,  dlt-trA-mAn'tir.  a. 

Mifchievous^  harmful,  caufmg  lofs. 

To  DETRUi)E,  dA-tr66de'.  v.  a. 

To  thrull  down,  to  force  into  a  lower  place 

ToDetruncate,  dA-trink'atc.  v.  z^ 

To  lop,  to  cut,  to  (horten. 

DETR'JNCATiON,det-rfink-i'(hAn.f. 

The  Sitl  of  loppinz. 

Detrusion,  de-tr&i'zhfln.  f. 

The  3k€t  of  thrufting'down. 

Devastation,  dAv-dC-ti'fliin.  f. 

Waitc,  havock. 

Deuce,  diife.  f. 

Two. 

To  J)EVELOPE,.dA-vAl'flp.  v.  a. 

To  difengage  from  fomcthing  that  cnfoldt* 
and  conceals. 

Devergence,  dA-vAr'jA#>fc.  f. 

Declivity,  declination. 

To  Devest,  dA-vAft'.  v.  a. 

To  flrip,  to  deprive  of  clothes;  to  take 
away  any  thin^  good  ;  to  free  from  any. 
thing  baa. 

Devex,  dA-vAks'.  a^. 

Bending  down,  declivous.       . 

Devexity,  di-vAk'sA-tA,.  H 

Incurvation,  downwards.  ^ 

To  Deviate,  dA'vA-itc.  v.  n.  (542) 

To  wander  from  the  rr£;Iit  or  common  way ; 
to  go  afiray,  to  etr,  loitu. 

Deviation,  dA-vA-a/lhin.  f. 

The  aft  of  quitting  the  right  way,  error;  va«- 
riation  from  eif<»bii:ihcd  rule;  offence,  ob- 
liquity of coudud. 

Device,  dA-vlce'.  f. 

A   contrivance^,  a  flratagem ;     a   dcfi^n,  a. 
fcheme  formed;  the  emblem  on  a  ihuld; 
invention,  jgenius. 
DEVLL,.dev'vl.  f.  (lO+j. 

A  fallen  angrl,  the  tempter  and  fpiritual 
enemy  of  mankind  ;  a  wicked  man  or  wo* 
man. 

Devilish,  dAv'vl-lfli.  a. 

Partaking  ot  the  qualiiits  of  the  devil ;  an 
epithet  of  abhorrci.ce  oi  contcrnpt. 

Devilishly,  dev'vl-i(h-li.  ad. 

In  a  manner  futting  ihe  dcMl. 

Devious,  dA'vA-As.  a.  (542). 

Out  of  the  common  track;  wandering,, 
roving,  rambling  ;  erring,  going  aftray  from 
re6i  tudc. 

To  Devise,  dA-vlze'.  v.  a. 

To  contrive,  to  invent ;  to  gram  by  will. 

To  Devise,  dA-vlze'.  v.  n. 

To  confider,  to  contrive. 

Dkvise,  dA-vize'.  f. 

The  aft  of  giving  or  bequeathing  by  wilt.. 

Devise,  d4-vife'.  f. 

Contrivance. 

Deviser,  dA-vi'zflr.  f. 

A  contriver,  an  inventcr. 

De  VITA  RLE,  dev'A-tl-bl.  a. 

Poffible  to  be  avoided. 

DEViTATroN,dAv-c-.ta'ihfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  cfcapinj;. 

Devoid,  di-vold'.  a. 

Empty,  vacant;  without  any  thing,  whether 
good  or  evil 

Devoir,  dA-vor'.  f. 

Service ;  aft  of  civility  or  obfequioufnefsi 

To  Devolve,  dA-v61v'.  v.  a. 

To  roll  down ;  to  move  from  one  hand  ta 
another. 

To  Devolve,  dA-volv'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  in  fucccfLon  into  new  hands. 

Devolu- 
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Devolvtion,  dir-&-lfi'(hAn.  f. 

The  a^  of  roiUng  down ;  rLtnoval  from 
hand  lo  hand. 

To  Devote,  jdS-v6te'.  v.  a. 

To  dedicate,  to  conTccrate  ;  to  add't^  to 
give  up  to  ill ;  to  curfe  ;  io  execrate. 

Devotedness,  d4-vA't^d-n6s.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  devoted  or  dedicated. 

Devotee,  dcv-vA-tii'.  f. 

One  erroaeoufly  or  fuperfticioufly  rcngiottS) 
a  bigot. 

Devotion,  di-vi'flifln.  T. 

Piety,  ajfts  of  religion  ;  an  aft  of  extern*! 
worlhip  ;  prayer,  expreflfiOQ  of  dcvOtioii  ; 
the  ftate  of^the  raiod  under  a  ftrong  fenCe  of 
dependence  upon  God  ;  an  a£l  of  revereace, 
rclpcfl,  or  ceremony ;  Aron^  atfe&ion,  ar- 
dent love  ;  difpofaU  power. 

Devotional,  de-vA'ihfln-41.  a- 

Pertaining  to  devotion. 

Devotionalist,  d4-v6'(hfin-4l-ift. 

f.  A  man  zealous  without  knowledge. 

To  Devour,  d^-vA6r'.  v.  a. 

To  eat  up  raveaoufly ;  lo  deftroy  or  conkime 
vrith  rapidity  and  violence  ;  to  fuaUow  u|i, 
to  annihilate. 

Devoured,  d4-v6A'rir.  f. 

A  conCuraer,  he  that  devouu. 

Devout^  di-vAdt'.  a. 

Pious,  religious,  devoted  to  holy  dutifts ; 
filled  with  pious  thoughts  ;  e.xprellive  of  de- 
votion or  piety. 

.Devoutly,  di-vidt'lc.  ad, 

Pioufly,  with  aidcut  devfotioii,  rcUgiouily. 

Defuse,  dife.  t 

The  devil. 

DEUTE«OGAMr,  dfi-tir-6g'4-mi-  L 

(5^)    A  fecond  marriage. 

:Deute«onomy,  d4-t^r-An'A-mi.  f. 

(518).  The  fecond  book  of  tb£  law,  beiiig 
the  nfth  book  of  Mofcs. 

Dew,  dA.  f. 

The  rooifture  upon  the  ground. 

To  Dew,  di\.  v.  a. 

To  wet  as  with  dew,  to  moillea. 

Dewberry,  dA'hlr-ri.  f. 

The  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  bramble. 

Dewbesprent,  dfi-bi-ljprlnt^.  j)ait. 

Sprinkled  with  dew. 

Dewdrop,  dA'drdp.  C 

A  drop  of  dew  which  fparklcs  at  fun  rife. 

Dewlap,  di'lip.  f. 

The-flcih  that  bangs  downifrom  thctbroatsf 
oxen. 

Dewlapt,  dA'ldpt.  a. 

Fuiuifhed  with  dewlaps. 

Dewworm,  dA'wfirm.  £1 

A  worm  found  in  dew. 

Dewy,  dii'i.  a/ 

Refembling  dew,  partaking  flf  dew ;  moift 
with  dew. 

Dexter,  diks't^r.  a. 

The  right,  not  the  left. 

Dexterity,  dSks-tir'J-ti.^". 

Readrnefs  of  Hmbs,  a£ltvity,  readinefs  to 
obtain  (kill;  readinefs  of  contrivance. 

Dexterous,  dlks't^r-ds.  a. 

Expert  at  any  manual  employment,  a£Hvc, 
icady;  expert  in  management,  fobtle,  full 
of  expedients. 

Dexterously,  d^ks'tlr-ftf-li.  ad. 

Expertly,  (kilfully,  artfully. 

Dextral,  deks'tril.  a. 

The  right,  not  the  left. 

Dextrality,  d^ks-trSP6-t4.  f. 

The  iUce  of  being  4»q  the  ri^t  ii4c« 


Diabetes,  il-iJ>4'tAs.  t 

,  A  morbid  copioiKhcfs  of  urine. 

Diabolical,  di*ft.b6l'i-k4l.\ 
DiABOLicK^  dUJi61  ik.        /  *• 

Devclifh,  partaking  of  the  ^titles  of  the 

devil. 

DiAComoM.  di-4-fc5'd£-fin[u >f. 

The  fyrup  of  poppies. 

DiACOusTics,  dUi-kifi'fliks.  f. 

The  do^^rine  of  founds. 

DiADEA^  di'4-dem.  f. 

A  tiara,  an  enfign  of  royalty  bound  about 
\the  head  of  eaitem  manarcbs ;  the  mark  4af 
royalty  worn  on  the  head,  the  crown. 

DiAD£MED,  di'1-demd.  %. 

Adorned  with  a  diadem. 

DiADROM,  dl'i-drfim.  T. 

The  time  in  which  any  motion  is  pefformed. 

Di ^R£si.<i,  dl-er'i-sls.  C  (124.). 

^Thc'fcpartittn  or  disjuo^on  of  fylUbles. 

\i^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  long  found  of 
e  to  the  fecond  fy liable  of  this  werd  con- 
trary to  the  generM^pradice,  which  is  fup- 
^orted  by  the  Bxoft  general  rule  in  ptonHxi- 
ciacibn.  The  aLntipbnultimateacceat,  unlcfs 
fuccecdeH  by  a  diphthong,  always  (hortcns 
the  vowel  it  falls  upon  (^34).  Kor  docs 
the  diphthong  in  tbia  word  prevent  the 
ihorteniog  power  of  the  accent  any  more 
than  in  Cafarea  (124). 

DiAGNOSTicK,  di-ag-nAs'tlk.'f. 

A  rvmpfom  by  which  a  dife«fc  ia  diftm- 
guilhed  from  others. 

Diagonal,  dl-4g'6.nil.  a.  (ii6}. 

Reaching  from  one  angle  to  another. 

Diagonal,  dl-ig'd-nil.  f. 

A  line  drawn  from  an^le  to  angle. 

Diagonally.  di-ig'4-n41^a4. 

In  a  diagonal  direAion. 

Diagram,  di't-grim.  f. 

A  delineation  of  geometrical  figures,  zjOf 
theraatical  fcheme. 

Dial,  dl'5l.  f. 

A  plate  marked  with  Itbea,  where  a  hand 
of  (hadow  (hew«  the  hour. 

Dial-plate,  dl'Jl-plate.  f. 

That  on  which  hones  or  lines  are  mailced. 

Dialect,  dl'a-llkt.  f. 

The  fubdivifion  of  a  language;  Riie,  manner 
of  expreffion,;  Langtiage,'fpeech. 

Dialectical,  di4-ilk'tA-k3l.  a. 

Logical,  argumental. 

DiALECTiCK,  dl-i-lSk'tlk.  r. 

Logick,  the  art  of  reafoning. 

Dialing,  dl'll-llng.  f. 

The  art  of  making  dials;  the 'kwyWieflge  of 
fhadows. 

DiALisT,  dl'3l-Iift.  r. 

A  conftruder  of  dials. 

DiALOGisT,  duria-jift.  r. 

A  fpeaker  in  a  dialogue  or  conference. 

Dialogue,  dl'a-log.  f.  (33B). 

A  conference,  a  converfation  "between  .€Wt> 
or  more. 

DiALisis,  di-Jri-sls.  f. 

The  figure  in  rhetoric  by  wbtch  fylUbles -or 
words  are  divided. 

Diameter,  di-Jm'4-t3r.  f.  (i  16). 

The  line  which,  paflmg  ttrrough  tnc  centic 
-of  a  oircie,  or  other  curvilinear  fignre,  -di- 
vides 4t  into  equal  parts. 

DiAMETTu%L,xli-|im'nt4-trJl.  a. 

Defcribing  the  Hiaraeter. 

Diametrally,  dl-4m'm4-tr'il-5. 

ad.  According  to  the  dirt^lion '  •£  a  -di« 
amctcr. 


DiAMETRICAJL,  dl-4-mit'tFi-JdL 
a.  Defcribing  a  diameter  i  obfervtng  the  di* 
rc£liOn  o^  a  diameter. 

Diametrically,    dl-t-wk'trc- 
kil-4.  ad. 

In  a  diapctricalvdtredion;  dtre^y. 

Diamond,  di'i-mAnd.  f.  [SA^]* 

The  moR  vAkukde  and  ^ardeft  of  «U  ^ 
^ems. 

Diapason,  d{-i-pl'x6n.f. 

A  term  in  mufic  ;  an  oftave,  ib'd  ai«»ft^«r« 
frft  coiicord. 

Diaper,  di'^-pAr.  f. 

Linen  cloth  wpvcn  in  figurei;  a-ni^n. 

To  Diaper,  dl'J-por.  ^.  «. 

To  variegate,  to  diverfify;  to-twwfiowcii 
li^n  cloHies. 

Diaphaneity,  di-l-fi-nc'i-t4. 1. 

Trjnfparency,  Epelluctdncfs. 

DiAPHANicic,  di-l-£ln'lk.  «. 

Tranfparcnt,  pellucid. 

Diaphanous,  di^'fi-nis.  e.  {51^ 

Traufparent^  cieac. 

Diaphoretics,  di-S-fA-rit'ik^-a. 

Sudofifick,  promuttng  ■  ^ripiratioo. 

Diaphragm*  di'sUfram.  f.  (389^. 

The  midriif  .which  divides  the  upper  catitf 
«f  the  body  from  the  lower;  any  divifiolj 
or  partition  which  divides  a  hollow *body. 

Diarrhoza,  dl-4r-rc'4.  f. 

A  lluK  «>f  the  belly. 

Diarrhoetick,  di-Sr-rltik.  a. 

.Promoting  the  flux  of  the  belly,  fdlotiv^ 
purgative. 

Diary,  dl'^^ri,  f. 

An  account  of  every  day,  a  journal. 

Diastole,  dl-ds't6-W.f.  {n«). 

Jl  figure  in  rhetoiick,  by  which  a  ftiort  fyTla* 
ble  IS  made  long  ;  the  dilatation  of  theheai^ 

Diatesseron,  di-i-tes'si-r6n.  f. 

An  interval  in  muficlc 

Dibble,  dfb'H.  f.  (405). 

A  fmall  fpade. 

DiCACiTY,  d4-kis's4-t4.  f.  (124). 

Pertnefs,  faucinefs. 

Dibstone,  dib'fl&ne.  f. 

A  little  iUne  which  children  throw  tt  JW- 
ther  ftone. 

DiXTE,  dice.  C 

The  plural  of  Die.     See  Di  b. 

DrcE-'BoxJdlce'bfiks.  f. 

The  box  from  whence  the  dice  areihl^O>W>» 

DiCER,  dl'c^r.  f. 

A  player  at  dice,  a  gamefter. 

To  Dictate,  dik'tite.  v. -a. 

To  deliver  to  another  with  authority. 

Dictate,  (fik'tatc. 4*.   (91). 

Rule  or  Iriaxim  delivered  with  attthority* 

Dictation^  dik-ta'lhotu  L 

The  aft  orpraftice  of  dieting.  • 

Dicta tojft,  <f!k-t&'.tdc.  f.  (jfti)'. 

A  magiftrate  of  Rwmc  made  in  times  ofex- 
-igencc,  and  invefted  with  abfo  lute  authority  I 
ronc  invelUd  with  abfol ate  authority;  one 
whofe  credit  or  authority  enables  him  to  di- 
Tc£l  the  aondnft  or-opic^ion  df  t^m. 

DicTATORrg\L,  dik-t'J-fS'fi-ll.  a. 

Authoritative,  confident,  do^aticti. 

Dictatorship,  dik-tS'tflr-ihIjp.  f« 

The  office  of  a  diftator ;  anthocity,  info'** 
confide  nee. 

DiCTATURE,  cfik-ti'tfli&rcv  t 

•The  office  of  a  dt^ior. 

Diction,  dik'flifin.  f. 

Stile,  Itttgoage^  eUprcfiiota. 

Diction 


DIF 


DIG 


DIL. 
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\ 


Dictionary,  dik'fln&n-J-r4.  f. 

A  book  coDtainiqg  the  words  of  any  lan- 
guage,  a  vocabulary,  a  work*book. 
f^  A  few  year*  ago  this  word  was  univer- 
fally  pronounced  as  if  written  D'txnary^  and 
a  perion  would  have  been  thought  a  pedant 
if  he  had  pronounced  it  according  to  its  or- 
thography ;  but  fuch  has  been  the  tafte  for 
improvement  in  fpeaking,  that  now  a  perfon 
would  riik  the  imputation  of  vulgarity 
Ihould  he  pronounce  it  othei wife  than  it  is 
written. 

DiD)  did. 

The  preterit  of  Do ;  the  fign  of  the  pretcr- 
impefie^  tenfe. 

Didactical,  dA-ddk'ti-kdl.l  ^ 
DiDACTicK,  d4.dik'tik.        /  *• 

Preceptive,  givine  precepts. 
DiDAPPER,  dl'd^p-pfir.  f. 
A  bird  that  dives  into  the  water. 

DiDASCALicK,  did-is-kilik.  a. 

[185).  Preceotive,  didaftick. 

Didst,  didft. 

The  fccond  perfon  of  the  preter  tenfe  of  Do. 
See  Did. 

To  Die,  dl.  v.  a. 

To  tinee»  to  colour. 

Die,  di.  f. 

Colour,  tinaure,  (lain,  hue  acquired. 

To  Die,  dl.  v.  n. 

To  )ofe  life,  to  expire,  to  pafs  into  another 
ftate  of  exiftencc  v  to  penlh,  to  come  to 
nothing;  in  theology,  to  pcrilh  cverlaft- 
iagly  ;  to  laneuiOi  with  pleafure  or  tender- 
ncfs ;  to  wither  as  a  vegetable  j  to  grow 
vapid,  as  liquor. 

Die,  dl.  f.  pi.  Dice,  dife. 

A  fmall  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with 
numbers  from  one  to  fix,  which  gamcllcrfr 
throw  in  play  ;  hazard,  chance  ;  any  cubick 
body. 

Die,  dl.  f.  pi.  Dies,  dlze. 

The  ftamp  uied  in  coinage. 

DiER,dl'dr  f. 

One  who  follows  the  trade  of  dying. 

Diet,  dl'^t.  f. 

Food,  viauals  ;  food  regulated  by  the  rules 
of  medicine. 

To  DrET,  S\'ix.  V.  a. 

T«'givc  food  to;  to  board,  to  fttpply  witK 
diet. 

To  Diet,  di'5t.  v.  n. 

To  eat  by  rules  of  pbyfick  ;  to  eat,  to  feed. 

Diet,  dt'St.  f. 

An  affcrably  of  princes  or  eftates. 

DiET-DRiNK,  dl'lt-drlnk.  f.  . 

Medicated  liquors.- 

Dietary,  di'dt-J-ri.  a.  . 

Pertaining  to  the  rules  of  diet.  , 

Dieter,  di'*t-tir.  f. 

One  who  prcfcribcs  rules  for  eating. 

Dietetic AL,  di-i-tlt'i-kil.l  f 
Dietetick,  dU-tSt'ik.         /  / 

Relating  to  diet,  belonging  to  the  medicinal, 
cautions  about  the  ufe  of  food. 

To  DiEFBR,  dif  fflr.  V.  n. 

To  }>e  diftin^iihed  from,  to  have  proper-^ 
ties  and  qualities  not  the  fame  with  tnoic  of 
another;  to.contend,  to  be  at  variance;  to. 
be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Difference,  drf' fSr-8nfe.  f. 

State  of  being  diftind  ffom  fomething  ;■  the 

Sualities  by  which  one  differs  from  another; 
le  difproportion  between  one  thin^  and 
anochcx ;  difpute,  debate,  quarrel;  diftinc- 
tion;  point  in  queRion,  ground  of  contro- 
verfy  •  *  logical  diftin&ioxi.. 


Different,  dif'fer-Snt.  a. 

Diftinft,  not  the  fame;   of  many  contrary 
qualities ;  unlike,  di^imilar. 

Differently,  dlf'flr-lnt-14.  ad. 

In  a  different  manner. 
DlFFIClL,  dif  fi-sll.  a. 
Difficult,  hard,  not  eafy  ;  fcrupulous.     Not 
in  ufe. 

Difficult,  dif'fJ-kfllt.  a. 

Hard,  not  eafy;    troublefome,    vexatious; 
hard  to  pleafe,  peevifh. 

Difficultly,  dif'f4-kfilt-14.  ad. 

Hardly,  with  difficulty. 
DiFFICVLTY,  dif  ft.k&l-ti.  f. 
Hardnefs,  contrariety  to  eafinefs  ;  that  which 
is  hard  to  accomplim  ;  diftrefs,  oppofition  ; 
perplexity  in  affairs ;  objeaion*  cavil. 

To  DiFFiDE,  dif-fide'.  v.  n. 

To  diftruft,  to  have  no  confidence  tOr 

Diffidence,  dif'fi-dSnfe.  f- 

Diftruft,  want  of  confidence. 

Diffident,  diffi-d^Ht.  a.- 

Not  confident,  nor  certain. 

To  DiFFiND,  dif-find'.  v.  a^ 

To  cleave  in  two. 

DiFFissiON,  dif-f!fh'in.  f,. 

The  aa  of  cleaving. 

DiFFLATiON,  dif-fli'flifin.  r. 

The  aa  of  fcatteiing  with  a  blaft  of  wind. 

DiFFLUENCE,  difflA-4nfe.     1  f 
DiFFLUENCY,  dlfflA-ln-sA.   J 

The  quality  of  falling  away  on  all  fides. 

Diffluent,  dif'flii^ant.  a.  (5i8)^ 

Flowing  every  way,  not  fixed. 

Difform,  dirfirm.  a. 

Contrary  to  uniform,  having  parts  of  diifer- 
ent  ilruaure,  as  a  difform  Uower,  one,  of 
which  the  leaves  are  unlike  each  other. 
DlFFORMITY,  difrf6r'm4-t4.,  f. 

Diverfity  of  form,  irregularity  diffimili^ 
tude. 

To  Diffuse,  dif-fize'.  v.  a. 

To-  pour  out  upon  a  pl^nc;  to  fpread,  to 
fcatter. 

Diffuse,  dif-fife'.  a.. 

Scattered^  widely  fpread;  copious,  not  con- 

cife. 
fjfiX'  This  adjeaive  is  diftinguiflied  from  the 

ve^b  in  the  pronunciation  of  i,  in  the  fame 

manner  as  the  noun  ufe  is  from   the  verb 

to  ff/Jr,  and  abuft  from  to  a^ufe,  &c.  (499). 
\    This  analogy  is  very  prevalent,  and   fecms 

the  reafon  why  adjeaives  ending  in  five  have 

the  J  pure.  (428): 

Diffused,  dif-fA7d'.  part.  a. 

Wild,  uncouth,  irregular. 

DiFFusEDLY,d!f-fii'zed-lA.ad.(364) 

Widely,  difperfcdly.^  - 

Diffusedness,  dif-fA'z8d-n2s.  f. 

(365)  The  Rate  of  being  diffufcd,  dtfpetlion. 

Di'ffusely,  dif-fife'lA.  ad.. 

Widely,  extenfively;  copioufly. 

Diffusion,  diMA'zhOn.  f.  . 

Difperfion,  the  Rate  of  being  fcattered  wcry 
way ;  copioufnefs; exuberance  of  Rile. 

Diffusive,  dif-fA'siv.  a.  (428). 

Having-  the  quality  of  fcattering  any  thing 
everyway;  icatteredi  difper  fed;  extended, 
in  full  extenfion. 

DiFFUSivELYjd!f-ffi'siv44.  ad. 

Widely,  extenfively. 

Diffusiveness,  dif-ft'slv-nfts,  f. 

Extenfion,  difperfion  ;  want  of  concifenefs. 

To  Dig,,  dig.  v.  a.  preter.  Dug  or 

Digged,  part.  paff.  Dug  or  Digged.  To 
pif  Tcc  with  a  fpade ;  to  cultivate  the  ground 


by  turning  it  with  a  fpade ;  tojpicrce  with  ^ 
(harp  point. 

To  Dig,  dig.  v.  n. 

To  work  with  a  Ipade.  , 

Digest,  di'jM.  f.  (492). 

The  pandea  of  the  civil  law. 

To  Digest,  d4-j^ft'.  v.  a.  (104). 

To  diRribute  into  vaiious  claffes  orrepoH** 
tories,to  range  methodically;  to  concoain 
the  Romach  ;  to  foften  by  heat,  as  in  a  boiler,  - 
a  chemical  term  ;  to  range  methodically  in  > 
the  mind  ;  to  reduce  to  any  plan,  fcheme, 
or  method ;  in  cbirurgery,  to  difpofe  a  ' 
wound  to  generate  pus  in  order  to  a  cure. 

To  Digest,  dA-j4ft'.  v.  lu 

To  generate  matter  as-a  wound. 

Digester,  di-jis't4r.  IV 

He  that  digeRs  or  concoas  his  food  ;  a  Rrong  ; 
veffel,  wherein  to  boil,  with  a  very  Rrong  , 
heat,  any  bony  fubRance,   fo  as  to  reduce 
them  into  a  fluid  Rate ;  that  which  caufes  or'' 
Rrcngthens  the  concoaivc  power. 

Digestible,  d4-jSs't6-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  beine  difcRcd. 

Digestion,  de-jes'tflhftn.  f. 

The  aa  of  conco£Hng  food;  the  prepara*  • 
ration  of  matter  by  a  oiemical  heat ;  reduc«  • 
tion  to  a  plan  ;  the  aa  of  difpoiing  a  wound  : 
to  generate  matter. 

Digestive,  dA-jSs't!v.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  caufe  digeRion  ;  capa«  • 
ble  by  heat  to  foften  and  fubduej  conRde-  - 
rating,  methodtfing. 

Digestive,  d4-j4s'tiv^  f. 

An  application  which  difpofes  i  wound  to  * 
generate-matter. 

Digger,  dig'gflr.  *f. 

One  that  opens  the  gronnd  with  a  fpade. 

To  Dight,  dite.  V.  a. 

To  drefs,  to  deck,  to  adorn.     Not  in  ufe. 

Digit,  did'jit.  f. 

The   meafure    of  length   containing    three 
fourths  of  an  inch;  the  twelfth  part  of  the  . 
diameter  of  the  fun  and  moon ;  any  of  the  ■ 
numbers  expreffcd  by  (ingle  figures. 

Digitated,  did'jA-tS-tld.  a. 

Branched  out  into  divifions  like  fingers. 

DiGLADiATiON,dl-gli-dA-i'mfin.f.  > 

(185).  A  combat  with  fwords,  any  quarrel. 

Dignified,  dlg'ni-flde.  a. 

InveRcd  with  fomc  dignity. 

DiGNiFiCATiON,dig-n4-fA-ki'(hdn.  - 

f.  Exaltation. 

To  Dignify,  dig'n4-fl.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  advance,  to  prefer,  to  exalt ;  to  honour,  , 
to  ad<7rn. 

Dignitary,  dig'n4^ti-rii.  L^ 

A  clergyman  advanced  to  fome  dignity,  to  • 
fome  rank  above  that  of  a  parochial  prieR. 

Dignity,  dig'n4-t4.  f.. 

Rank  of  elevation  ;  grandeur  of  mien  ;  ad- 
vancement, preferment,  high  place  ;  among 
ecclefiaflieks,  that  promotion  or  preferment 
to  which  any  jurifdiaion  is  annexed. 

To  Digress,  dc-grcs'.  v.  n.  (124). 

To  depart  from  the  main  dcfign  ;  to  wan. 
der,  to  expatiate. 

Digression,  d4-grS(h'in.  f. 

A  paffage  deviating  from  the  main  tenour ; 
deviation. 

Dijudication,  di-jA-d4-ka'fli4n.  f. 

'  (ia5).  Judicial  diRinaion. 

Dike,  dike.  f. 

A  channel  to  receive  water;  a  mound  to   • 
hinder  inundations. 
ToDlLACERATE,d4-lis'sJ-Tite.V.a. 
(184].  To  tear,  to  rend« 

DllACERA-. 


DIM 


DIN 


DIR 


(j^  ^546).  — Fitc,  flr,  fill,  fit ;  — mi,  mftt ;  —  pine,  p!n ;  — 


1!>iLACERATiON,d4-!5s-SL-ra/fhAn.f 

The  aft  ot  rending  in  two. 

To  DiLANiATE,  di-li'ni-ate.  v.  a. 

1x24).  To  ruin,  to  throw  do'An. 

DiLAPiQATiON,dt-lap-i-cIi'{hfin.r. 

(124).  Ihc  incumbent'*   lutfcring  any  €di- 
.     ftccs  of  his  ecclcfiaftical  living  to  go  to  ruin 
'  dr  decay.  ^ 

DlLATABILITY,  d6-la-td-bir4-t4.  f. 

The  quality  of  admitting  cxtenfion. 

DiLATACi-E,  di-la'd-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  cxtenfion. 

Dilatation, d'tl-1i-ti'fliAn.f.  (530J 

ri^hc  ad  ot  extending  into  greater  fpacc  ;  the 
ftatc  of  being  extended. 

To  Dilate,  di-liic'.  V.  a  (124}. 

*     To  extend,  to  fpread  out ;  to  relate  at  Urge, 
to  tell  diffufely  and  copioufly. 

To  Dilate,  di-larc'.  v.  n. 

To  wid'  n.  to  groA-  wide;  to  fpcak  largely 
and  copioufly. 

Dilator,  di-lu'tfir.  f. 

That  which  widens  or  extends. 

Pilatoriness,  dil4d-tAr-c-nis.  f. 

Slowntfs,  fluggiflinrfs. 

Dilatory^  dil'i-t&r-i.  a. 

Tardy,  flow,  flugeifh. 

Di  lection,  dd-lek'fliin.  f.  (124). 

Thca£l  of  loving. 

DiLEMMA>  di-lem'mi.  f.  (119). 

An  argument  equally  conclunvc  by  con- 
trary fuppodtions ;  a  difficult  or  doubtful 
choice. 

Diligence,  dll'i-jJnfe.  f. 

Induftry,  aflidui^v. 

Diligent,  dir  A-jInt.  a. 

Conilant  in  application ;  afliduous ;  con- 
ftantly  applied,  profecutcd  with  adivity. 

Diligently,  dil'c-jint-li.  ad. 

With  ailiduity,  with  heed  and  pcrfeverancc. 

Dill,  diL  f. 

An  herb. 

DiLuciD,  di-lfi'sid.  a.  (124). 

Cltar,  not  opaque  :  clear,  not  obfcure. 

ToDiLUCiDATE,d4.16'si-ditc.v.a. 

To  make  clear  or  plain,  to  explain. 

Dilucidation,  di-li-sA-di'ftifln.f. 

Tlic  aft  of  making  clear. 

Diluent,  dil'lu-^nt.  a. 

Havintg  the  power  to  thin  other  matter. 

Diluent,  dil'lA-ent.  f. 

That  which  thin*  other  matter. 

To  Dilute,  d4-lAte'.  v.  a.  (124). 

To  make  thin  ;  to  make  weak. 
DiLUTER,  dd-lA'tflr.  f. 
That  which  makes  any  thing  elfe  thin. 

Dilution,  df-lA'mfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  making  any  thing  thin  or  weak. 

Diluvian,  dA-li'vA-in.  a.  {124}. 

Relating  to  the  deluge. 

Dim,  dim.  a. 

Not  having  a  quick  fight ;  dull  of  apprc- 
henHon;  not  clearly  feen,  obfcure  ;  obitruft- 
ing  tjic  aft  of  vifion,  not  luminous. 

To  Dim,  dim.  v.  a. 

To  clQud,  to  darken  ;  to  make  lefs  bright,  to 
obfcure. 

Dimension,  di-mpn'fliAn.  f.  (124). 

Space  contained  in  any  thing,  bulk,  extent, 
capacity. 

DiMENSiONLESS,  dA-mJn'(hfin-l4s, 

a.  Without  any  definite  bulk. 

DiMENSiVE,  dA-mcn'siv.  a. 

That  which  marks  the  boundaries  or  out- 
lines. 


Dimidiation,  di-mid-d4-a'{hfln.f. 

The  aft  of  halving. 

ToDiMiNiSH,d5-min'Uh.  v.a.  (124) 

To  make  lefs  by  any  abfcilllon  or  deftruc- 
tion  (  f  any  part ;  to  impair,  to  lefTrn,  to  de- 
grade ;  to  take  any  thing  from  that  to  which 
It  belongs,  the  contrary  to  add. 
(fr?"  What  has  been  obferved  of  the  e  ending  a 
fyllable  before  the  accent  is  applicable  to 
tne  f :  they  arc  both  cxaftly  the  lame  found. 
See  Defpatcb* 

To  Diminish,  dt-mm'i(h.  v.  n. 

(124).  To  grow  lefs,  to  be  impaired. 

DiMiNiSHiNGLY,d6-mini(h-ing-lA. 

ad.  In  a  manner  tending  to  vilify. 

Diminution,  dim-m4-nA'lhAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  making  lefs ;  the  ftate  of  grow- 
ing lefs ;  difcrcdit ;  in  architefture,  the 
contraftion  of  a  diamctcv  of  a  column,  as  it 
afcends. 

Diminutive,  di-mln'ni-tlv.  a. 

Small,  little. 

Diminutive,  di-mln'mi-tlv.  f. 

a  word  formed  to  exprefs  littlcnefs,  as  ma- 
niken,  in  Englilh  a  little  man ;  a  fmall 
thing. 

Diminutively,  d6-min'nA-t!v-14. 

ad.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

Diminutiveness,  d4-m!n'n6-tiv- 
n4s.  f. 

Smallnefs,  littlenefs,  pettynefs. 

DiMiSH,  dlm'ifli.  a. 

Somewhat  dim. 

DiMissoRY,  d!m'!s-sSr-r4.  a. 

That  by  which  a  man  is  difmifled  to  another 
jurifdiftion. 
fpr  1  have  followed  Dr.  Johnfon**  accentua- 
tion of  this  word  as  more  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy than  Mr.  Sheridan's. — Sec  Rhyming 
Diftionary  under  the  word. 

DiMiTY,  dim'4-t4.  f. 

A  fine  kind  of  fuftian,  or  cloth  of  cotton. 

Dimly,  dim'i4.  a. 

Not  with  a  quick  fight,  not  with  a  clear 
perception  ;  not  briffhtly,  not  luminoufly* 

Dimness,  dim'nes.  f. 

Dulncfs  of  fight ;  want  of  apprehenfion, 
ftupidity. 

Dimple,  dlrn'ol.  f.  (405). 

Cavity  or  depreUion  in  the  check  or  chin. 

To  .Dimple,  dim'pl.  v.  n. 

To  fink  in  fmall  cavities. 

Dimpled,  dim'pld.  a.  (405J. 

Set  with  dimples. 

Dimply,  dim'pf4.  a. 

Full  of  dimples. 

Din,  din.  1. 

A  loud  noife,  a  violent  and  continued  found. 

To  Din,  din.  v.  a. 

To  fiun  with  noife  ;  to  imprefa  with  violent 
and  continued  noife. 

To  Dine,  dine.  v.  n. 

To  eat  the  chief  meal  about  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

To  Dine,  dine.  v.  a. 

To  give  a  dinner  to,  to  feed. 

DiNETiCAL,  d4-n4t'4-k41.  a.  (124). 

'Whirlinging  round,  vertiginous. 

To  Ding,  ding,  v.  a.  1 

To  dafli  with  violence ;  to  imprefs  with 
force. 

To  Ding,  ding.  v.  n. 

To  binder,  to  bounce,  to  huff. 

Ding-dong,  ding-dAne'.  f. 

A  word  by  which  the  found  of  bellt  ii  imi- 
taMd. 


Dingle,  ding'gl.  f.  (405). 

A  hollow  between  hills 

Dining-room,  di'ning-r&5m.  f. 

The  principle  apartment  ot  the  houfe. 

Dinner,  dln'nfir.  f. 

The  chief  meal,  the  meal  eaten  about  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Dinner-time,  din'nAr-tlme.  f. 

The  time  of  dining. 

Dint,  dint./. 

A  blow,  a  ftroke ;  the  mark  made  by  a 
blow;  violence,  force,  power.  '^ 

To  Dint,  dint.  v.  a. 

To  mark  with  a  cavity  by  a  bl<fw. 

DiNUMERATiON,dl-mi-m4r-i'fliftn. 

f.  (i-«5).  The  aft  of  numbering  out  finely. 

Diocesan,  dl-6s's4-s4n.  f.  (iio). 

A  bilhop  as  he  ftands  related  to  his  owa 
clergy  or  flock. 

Diocess,  dl'A-s4s.  r. 

The  circuit  of  every  bifhpp't  jorifdiftioa. 

Dioptrical,  dU6p'tr4-kiL      1  r 
DioPTRicK,  dUAp  trik.  (ii6j.  J  ' 

Affording  a  medium  for  the  Ifiht,  aluftiag 
the  fight  m  the  view  of  didant  oojcfts. 

DiopTRiCKS,  dUdp'triks.  f. 

A  part  of  optics,  treating  of  the  different 
refraftions  of  the  li^t. 

DiORTHROsis,  di-6r-/*rA'sis.  f. 

(520).  An  operation  by  which  crooked 
members  are  made  even. 

To  Dip,  dip.  v.  a. 

To  immerge,  to  put  into  any  liquor;  ta 
moifeen,  to  wet :  to  engage  in  any  affair; 
to  engage  as  a  pledge. 

To  Dip,  dip.  v.  n. 

To  immerse ;  to  pierce ;  to  enter  fligbtly 
into  any  thin^ ;  to  drop  by  chance  into  any 
mafs,  to  chule  by  chance. 

DiPCHiCK,  dip'tflilk.  f. 

The  name  of  a  bird. 

Dipetalous,  dUpet'i-lis.  a.  (119J. 

Having  two  flower  leaves. 

Diphthong,  dip'M6ng.  f. 

a  coalition  of  two  vowels  to  form  one 
found. 

Diploma,  d4-.pli'm4.  f.  (124). 

A  letter  or  writing  conferring  fome  privi- 
lege. 

Dipper,  dip'pflr.  f. 

One  that  dips.  Generally  applied  to  ose 
who  baptizes  by  plunging  in  the  water. 

Dipping-needle,  dip'ping-n44-dl. 

f.  A  device  which  (hews  a  particular  ptx>- 
perty  of  the  maznetick  needle. 

DiPSAS,  dip'sls.  f. 

A  ferprnt  whofe  bite  produces  uaqnench* 
able  third. 

Diptote,  dip'tAte.  f. 

A  noun  confiding  of  two  cafes  only. 

Diptyck,  dip'tlk.  f. 

A  regider  of  bifliops  and  martyrs.. 

Dire,  dtre.  a. 

Dreadful,  difmal,  horrible. 

Direct,  d4-rokt'.  a.  (124). 

Straight,  not  crooked;  not  oblique;  not 
collateral ;  apparently  tending  to  fomeeno; 
open,  not  ambignoua ;  plain,  exprefs. 

To  Direct,  d4-r4kt'.  v.a.  (117). 

To  aim  in  a  draighl  line ;  to  pomt  agaiflft 
as  a  mark ;  to  rebate,  to  adjud ;  to  pre- 
fcribe  certain  meafure,  to  mark  out  a  cer- 
tain courfe  ;  to  order,  to  command. 

DiRECTER,  d4-r4k'tAr.  f. 

One  that  direft* ;  an  indi  ament  that  fcrvcs 
to  guide  any  manual  opcntion. 
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Direction^  dA-rik'lhfln.  f. 

Aim  at  a  certain  poml^  motion  imprefTcd 
by  a  certain  impulfc;  order,  command, 
prefcriptton. 

Directive,  d4-r4k'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  dirc^ion  ;  informing, 
(hewing  the  way. 

Directly,  di-rlkt'lA.  ad. 

In  a  ftraight  line,  redilineally  ;  immedi- 
ately, apparently,  without  circumlocution. 
03r  In  this  wora  we  have  an  inllance  of  a 
different  pronunciation  in  the  emohatical 
and  colloquial  ufe  of  it.  If  we  wilh  to  be 
▼ery  diftin^  or  forceful,  we  frequently  pro- 
nounce the  f  long,  at  in  dial;  but  in  common 
converfation  we  give  this  letter  the  found  of 
«,  according  to  analog  (*'?)  (**4)* 

Directness,  di-rekt'nes.  f. 

Straightncfs,  tendency  to  any  point,  the 
neareft  way. 

Director,  d4-rck'tfir.  f* 

One  thai  has  authority  over  othera,  a  fuper- 
inccndant ;  a  rule,  an  ordinance ;  an  in- 
AruCtor ;  one  who  is  confulted  in  cafes  of 
confcience ;  an  inftrumcnt  in  furgery,  by 
which  the  hand  it  guided  in  itt  operation. 

Directory,  dA-rik'tftr-4.  F. 

The  book  which  the  fadiout  preachers 
publilhed  in  the  rebellion  for  the  diredlbn 
of  their  {e€t  in  ads  of  worfliip. 

Direful,  dlre'fdl.  a. 

Dire,  dreadful. 

DiRBNESS,  dlre'nls.  f. 

Difmalnefs,  horror,  hideoufnefs. 

DiREPTioN,  dUrip'ihfin.  f.  (125). 

The  ad  of  plundering. 

Dirge,  dfirje.  f. 

A  mournful  ditty,  a  fong  of  lamentation. 

Dirk,  ddrk.  f. 

A  kind  of  dagger. 

Dirt,  ddrt.T.  (108). 

If  ud,  filth,  mire ;  meanneis,  fordidncfa. 

To  Dirt,  dfirt.  v,  a. 

To  foul,  to  bemire. 
DiRTPIE,  dfirt-pl'.  f. 

Forms  moulded  by  children  of  clay. 

Dirtily,  dftrt'i-li.  ad* 

fiJaftily;  meanly,  fordidly. 

Dirtiness,  dflrt'A-nes.  f. 

Naftinefs,  filthineft,  foulnefs;  meanneis, 
bafenefs,  fordidneft. 

Dirty,  dfirt'A.  a. 

Foul,  nafty  ;  mean,  defpicable. 

To  Dirty,  d6rt'4.  v.  a. 

To  foul,  to  foil ;  to  difgrace,  to  fcandalize. 

Diruption,  dl-rdp'fhfin.  f.  (1^5). 

The  ad  of  burain^,  or  breaking ;  the  (late  of 
burfting,  or  breaking. 

Dis,  dis  or  d!z. 

An  infcparable  particle  ufcd  in  compofition, 
implying  commonly  a  privative  or  negative 
figaibcation  of  the  word  to  which  it  is 
joined ;  at  to  arm,  to  dtfarm  ;    to  joiut  to  dif" 

fX  When  th^  accent,  cither  primary  or  f?- 
condary,  it  on  this  infcparable prcpofition, 
the  5  is  always  Iharp  antl  hifTing  ;  but  when 

.  the  accent  is  on  the  fccond  fy liable,  the  s 
will  be  cither  hiffing  or  buzzing,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  confecutive  letter.  That 
if,  if  a  fharp  mute,  at  if  /►,  r,  Ac.  fuccccd,  the 
preceding  J  muft  be  pronounced  Iharp  and 
biGingi  out  if  a  flat  mute  as  b,  //,  Sec.  or  a 
vowel  or  a  liquid  begin  the  next  fyllable, 
the  foregoing  i  muft  be  founded  like  z. 
Difmaf,  which  fecms  to  be  an  objection  to 
the  firft  pVt  of  this  rule,  is  in  re-liiy  a  con- 
|inB«^ion  of  it ;  for  the  fvrii  fyllable  in  this 
word  if-  ooi  afcc^ikiQD,.but  acoxuradion 


of  the  Latin  word  dies ;  and  difmal  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  dies  malus.  For  want 
of  this  clue,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  $ 
pure,  to  difgrarf,  difj^utfi.  Sec. 

Disability,  dif-4.bir4-t4.  f.  (454). 

Want  of  power  to  do  any  thing,  wcaknefs; 
want  of  proper  qualifications  for  any  pur- 
pofe,  legal  impediment. 

To  Disable,  diz-a'bl.  v.  a.  (454). 

To  deprive  of  Aatural  force ;  to  deprive  of 
ufefulnefs  or  efficacy  ;  to  exclude  as  want- 
ing proper  qualifications. 

To  Disabuse,  d!f-l-biize'.  v.  a. 

To  fet  free  from  a  miilake,  to  fet  right,  to 
undeceive. 

DisAccoMMODATiON,  dis-3c-c6m- 
mA-di'fhftii.'  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  unfit  or  unprepared. 

To  Disaccustom,  d!f-ak-kfls'tdm. 

V.  a.  To  deftroy  the  fource  of  habit  by  dif- 
ufe  or  contrary  pra&ice. 

DisACQUAiNTANCE,  d!f-4k-kwin'- 
tinfc.  f. 

Difufe  of  familiarity. 

Disadvantage,  d!f-id-v4n'tije.  f. 

(90}.  Lofs,  injury  tot  intereft ;  diminution  of 
any  thing  dcfirable;  a  ftate  not  prepared 
for  defence. 

Disadvantageable,  dif-3d-vin'- 
ti-j4-bl.  a. 

Contrary  to  profit,  producing  lofs. 

Disadvantageous,    dif-id-v4n- 
ti'jfls.  a. 

Contrary  to  intereft,  contrary  to  conveniencer 

Disadvantageously,  dif-id-v4n- 
ti'jflf-lA.  ad. 

In  manner  contrary  to  intereft  or  profit. 

Disadvantageousness,    dif-ld- 
v4n-ti'jfif-nes.  f. 

Contrariety  to  profit,  inconvenience. 

DisADVENTUROUS,dif-4d-vcn't(hA- 
rds.  a* 

Unhappy,  unprofperous. 

To  Disaffect,  dlf-af.fekt'.  v.  a. 

To  fill  with  difcontent. 

Disaffected, dif-af-fek'iSd.  par.  a. 

Not  difpofed  to  zeal  or  affcdion. 

Disaffectedly,  dif-if-fSk'ted-le. 

ad.  After  a  difaff"c^ed  manner. 

Disaffectedness,    dif-4f-fek'tcd- 
nes.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  difaffcfted. 

Disaffection,  dif-^f-f^k'fliQn.  f. 

Want  of  zeal  for  the  reigning  prince. 

Disaffirmance,  dif-df-fer'mJnce.- 

r.  Confutation,  negation. 

To  Disafforest,  dif-4f-f&r'rcft. 

V.  a  To  throw  open  to  common  purpofcs, 
from  the  privileges  of  a  forcft. 

To  Disagree,  dif-i-grii'.  v.  n. 

To  differ,  not  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  to 
be  in  a  ftate  of  oppofuion. 

Disagreeable,  d!f-5-grii'4-bl.  a. 

Contrary,  unfuilable ;  unpleafing,  offcnfive. 

Disagreeableness,    dif-d-grie'a- 
bl-nes.  r. 

Unfuitableiirrs,  contrariety;  unplrafamnefs ; 
offenfivcnt  ft. 

DiSAGREEMENT,dlf-J-grec'ment.  r. 

Difference,  diflimiliiudc ;  difference  of 
opinion. 

To  Disallow,  dif-ll-l66'.  v.  a. 

To  deny  authority  to  anv  ;  to  confidcr  al 
unlawful ;  to  ccafure  by  fome  poftcrior  a^. 

C  c  :z. 


To  Disallow,  dif-&I-16&'.  v.  n. 

To  refufe  permiffion,  not  to  grant. 

Disallowable,  dif-il-ldd'sl-bl.  a. 

Not  allowable. 

Disallowance,  dif-3U6d'dncc.  f. 

Prohibition. 

To  DiSANCHOR,  d!z-lnk'kfir.  v.  a^ 

(454).  To  deprive  a  lh<p  of  its  anchor. 

To  DiSANiMATE,  diz-Jn'i-mitc.  v. 

a.  (454).  To  deprive  of  life ;  to  difcouragCa 
to  dejcd. 

DiSANiMATiON,.  diz4n-4-mi'(hfin. 

f.    Privation  of  life.  * 

To  Disannul,  dif-Sn-nAl'.  v.  a. 

To  annul,  to  deprive  of  authority,  to  vacate* 

DisANNULMENT,dif-in*nal'm4nt.f.' 

The  aft  of  making  void. 

To  Disappear,  dif-Jp-pire'.  v.  n. 

To  be  loft  to  view,  to  vanilh  out  of  fight* 

To  Disappoint,  dif-3p-p6int'.  v.  a*- 

To  defeat  of  expeftation,  to  balk. 

Disappointment,   dlf-ip-pSmt'-- 
mcnt.  f. 

Defeat   of  hopes,    raifcarriage  of  expeda^ 
tions. 

Disapprobation,  dlf-3p-pri-bi'- 
fcfin,  f, 

Cenfure,  condemnation. 

To  Disapprove, dif-3p-prdov'.v.a^ 

To  diflike,  to  cenfure. 

To  Disarm,  diz-irm'.  v.  a.  (454). 

To  fpoil  or  diveftof  armt. 

To  Disarray,' dlf-3r-ri'.  v.  a. 

To  undrcfs  any  one. 

Disarray,  dll-ir-ra'.  f. 

Diforder,  confufion ;  undrefs. 

Disaster,  diz-as'tflr.  f.  (4^4). 

Theblaftorftrokeof  an  unfavouriiblc  planet;: 
misfortune,  grief,  miftiap,  mifery. 

To  Disaster,  diz-Js'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  blaft  by  an  unfavourable  ftar;  to  affli£l» 
to  mifchiet 

Disastrous,  dfz-is'trfls.  a. 

Unlucky    unhappy,   calamitous ;     gloomy^ 
thrcatning  misfortune. 

Disastrously,  diz4s'trif-li.  ad. 

In  a  difmal  manner. 

Disastrousn  ess,  diz-3s'trfif-ri^.  f. 

Unluckinefs,  unfortunatencfs. 

To  Disa  vouch,  dif-d-vAutfti'.  v.  a^ 

To  retratt  profcflion,  to  difown. 

To  Disavow,  dif-d-vdi'.  v.  a. 

To  difown,  to  deny  knowledge  of. 

Disavowal,  d!f-d-vod'il.  f. 

Denial. 

Disavowment,  dif-i-v6A'mcnt.  f. 

Den  al. 

ToDiSAUTHORiSE,diz4vv'//;0-rize*^ 

v.  a.  (454J.  To  deprive  of  credit  or  auiho- 
rity. 

To  Disband,  diz^blnd'.  v.  a.  (435J 

To  difmifs  from  military  fcrvice. 

To  Disband,  dlz-b3nd'.  v.  n. 

To  retire  from  military  fcrvice;  to    fcpa- 
raic. 

To  DiSBARK,  diz-burk'.  v.  a. 

To  land  from  a  Oiip. 
DlSfiELIEF,  d!f-bi-litf'.  f.    ' 
RrfuC^l  of  crrdtt,  drui.il  of  belief. 

To  Disbelieve,  dif-b4-l4cv'.  v.  a. 

Not  10  cicdit,  not  to  hold  true. 

DisBELiEvru,  dif*bi-U'vir.  f» 

One  who  rcfuf^s  belief. 
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To  DiSBCKCH,  dli-bintfli'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  from  a  feat.  ^ 

To  Disbranch,  diz-brint(h'.  v.  a. 

To  ffparaie  or  break,  off. 

To  Disbud,  d?z-bfid'.  v.  a. 

To  take  away  the  fpng*  newly  put  forth. 

To  Disburden,  diz-bir'dn.  v.  a. 

To  unload,  to  difencumber ;  to  throw  off  a 
burden.  ^ 

.To  Disburden,  diz-b&r'da.  v.  n. 

To  eafe  the  mind. 

To  Disburse,  diz-bArfe'.  v.  a. 

To  rpeod  or  lay  out  money. 

Disbursement,  diz-bfirs'm^nt.  f. 

A  difburfing  or  laying  out. 

Disburser,  diz-bAr'sdr.  f. 

One  th?t  diiburfcrft. 

Discalceated,  dif-kJl'(h4-i-tSd. 

a.  (357).  Stripped  of  flioet. 

.DiscALCEATiON,  .dif-k41-(hi-ii- 
fhfin.  f.  (357). 

The  aft  of  pulling  •off' the  (hoes. 

To  DiscANDY,  dif-kin'di.  v.  lu 

To  diffolve,  to  n^. 

'To  DiioARD,  dif-kird'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  out   of    the  hand  fuch  -ctrdt  at 
.are  uiieleri;  to  tlifcharge  or  ejcft  from  fcr- 
vice  or  employment. 

'Djscarkate,  dlf-kdr'nkc.  a.  (91). 

Stripped  of  flelh. 

To  DiscASE,  dif-kifc'.  v.a. 

To  ftrip,  to  undrcfi. 

To  Discern,  diz-xirn'.  v.  a.  (351). 

To  deicry,  to  fee ;  to  judge,  to  have  know- 
ledge  of;  to  diftiogutfh ;  to  make  the  dif- 
ference between. 

To  Discern,  diz-zim'.  v.  n. 

To  make  diftinflion. 

X)iscerner,  d!z-zlr'nAr.  f. 

Difcoverer,  he  that  defcriec  ;  jud^e,  one  that 
has  the  power  of  diftinguifhiog. 

.Discernible,  d!z-z^r'ne-bl.  a«, 

Difcoverable,  perceptible,  diffinguilbable, 
apparent. 

'Discernibleness,    diz-zSr'ni-rbl- 
nls.  r. 

Vifiblencfs. 

Discernibly,  d!z-zlr'rii-bU.  ad. 

Perceptibly,  apparently. 

Discerning,  diz-zer'nln^.  part.  a. 

Judicious,  knowing. 

Discerningly,  diz-z2r'n!ng4i.ad« 

Judicioufly,  rationally,  acutely. 

Discernment,  diz-zirn'mintJ  L 

Judgment,  power  of  diftinguiQiing. 

To  DiscERP,  dif^sirp'.  v.  a. 

To  tear  in  pieces. 

Discerptible,  dif-sSrp'ti'bl.  a. 

Frangible,  fcparable. 

Discerptibility,  dif-sirp-ti-biF- 
i-ti,  f. 

Liablenefs  to  be  deftroyed  by  difunion  of 
parti. 

DiscERPTiON,  dlf-sirp'ftifin.  f. 

The  z6t  of  pulling  to  pieces. 

To  Discharge,  dif-tlhdrje'.  v.  a. 

To  difburden ;  to  dilrmbark ;  to  give  vent 
to  any  thing,  to  let  fly ;  to  let  off  a  gun ;  to 
clear  a  debt  by  pavment ;  to  fet  free  from 
obligation;  to  abfofve;  to  perform,  to  exe- 
cute; to  put  away,  to  obliterate;  to  diveft 
of  any  omce  or  employment ;  to  difmtfs,  to 
releafc. 

To  Discharge,  dif-tfhirje'.  v.  n. 

To  difmift  itfclf,  to  break  up. 


Fitc,  fiir,  flu,  fit ;  —  mi,  mit ; — pine,  ptn ;  — 

Discommekdableness,  dif-kum'. 
min-dS-bl-nis.  f. 

Blaraeablencfs,  liablenefs  to  cenfore. 

DiscoMMENDATiON,tlif-k6m-mln- 
<lA'flidn.  f. 

Blame,  cenfure. 

DiscoMMENDERtdif-kdm-minM&r. 

f.  One  that  4ifcommenda. 


Discharge,  dif-tftiije'.  f. 

Vent,  rxploGofi,  eroifCon;  matter  yenled ; 
difmunon  from  an  office;  relcafe  from  aa 
obligation  or  penalty;  pcrfotmancc,  execu- 
tion ;  an  acquittance  from  a  debt. 

Discharger,  dif-tlhir'jfir-  f. 

He  'that  dil'chargcs  in  any  mannes  ;  be  4hat 
fires  a  gun. 


DisciNCT,  d!f-sinkt'.  a. 

Unsirdcd,  loofely  dreffed. 

To  DisciND,  dif-sind'.  v,4i. 

To  diyidc,  to  cut  in  pieces. 

Dj^ciple,  dif-sl^pl.  r.  (405)* 

A  fcholar. 
DlSCIPLESHJP,<ilf-srpl-(hip.  f. 
The  ftate  pr  fundiou  of  a  Uffoiple. 

Disciplinable,  dis'sc-plIn-4-bL  a. 

Capable  of  inflrudion. 

Disciplinableness,  dis'$4-plin-i- 
bl-nis.  f. 

Capacity  of  iaibudion. 

Disciplinarian,  dlf-si-plin-i'ri- 
2n.  a. 

Pertaining  to  difcipHne. 

Disciplinarian,  dlf-si-plin-i'ri- 
in.  f. 

One  who  rules  or  teachca  with  great  Arid, 
nefs  ;  a  follower  of  the  Prefbytcrian  feft,  fo 
called  from  their  clamour  about  difcipliue. 

Disciplinary,  dis's4-plin-i-ri.  a. 

Pertaining  to  difcipline. 

Discipline,  dis's4-plin.  f.  (150). 

Education,  inftrudion ;  rule  of  govern- 
ment, order;  military  regulation  ;  a  ftate  of 
fubjcftion ;  chattifement,  correction. 

To  Discipline,  dis's4-plin.  v.  a. 

To  educate,  to  inftrufl;  to  keep  iti  order;  to 
corred,  to  chaftife ;  to*  reform. 

To  Disclaim,  dif-klame'.  v.  a. 

To  difown,  to  denv  a«y  knowledge  of. 

Disclaimer,  dif-kli'mfir.  (. 

One  that  difclaims,  difowns,  or  renounces. 

To  Disclose,  dif4ct6ze'.  *,  a. 

To  uncover,  to,  produce*  from  a  hidden  ftate 
to  open  view ;  to  open  ;  to  reveal,  to  tell. 

X)iscLOSER,  dif-klA'zdr.  f. 

One  that  reveais  ordifcovers. 

-Disclosure,  dlf-klA'zhiire.  f.  (452) 

J>ifcoyery,  produdion  into  view;  aa  ofre- 
vealing  any  fecret. 

lDrstoLORATiON,alf.k61-i.ra'{hAn. 

•f.  The  ad  of  changing  the  colour,  the  ad  of 
ftaining;  ch  uge  of  colour,  ftain,  die. 

To  DiscoLOUR,,dif-kQl'ldr.  y.  a. 

To  change  from  the  natural  hue,  to  ftain. 

To  Discomfit,  dlf.kdm'fit.  v.  a. 

To  defeat,  to  vanquilb. 

Discomfit,  dif-kdm'fit.  f. 

Defeat,  overthrow. 

Discomfiture,  dlf-kflm'fit-yire. 

f.  Defeat,  rout,  overthrow. 

Discomfort,  dif-kfim'fflrt.  f. 

'    UneaTmefs,  melancholy,  gloom. 

To  Discomfort,  dif-kfim'fart.  v. 

a.  To  grieve,  to  fadden,  to  deject 

DiscoM PORTABLE,  dif-kfim'fdr-tJ- 
bl.  a. 

lOne  that  is  melancholy  and  refufes  comfort ; 
that  caufes  fadnefs. 

To  Discommend,  dif-kom-mend'. 

v.  a.  To  blame,  to  cenfure. 

Discommendable,  dif-k6m'm^n- 
d4.bl.  a. 

BUmablc,  ccnfurable. 


To  Discommode,  dif-kAm-mAdc'. 

V.  a.  To  put  to  "inconvenience,  tomolcft. 

Discommodious,  dlf-k6m-m&'di- 
fis,or  dif.k6m-in6'ji-is.  a. 

Inconvenient,    ttoublcfome. — See    Cmmi* 

Discommodity,  d!f-kAm-m6d'i4i 

f.   Inconvenience,  disadvantage,  hurt. 

To  Discompose,  dif-k6m-p6ze'.  v. 

a.  To  diforder,  to  uz^fettle  ;  to  riHflc ;  to 
difturb  the  temper  ;  to  ofi'end  ;  ;o  dilplacc. 

Discomposure,  dif-kom^pA'zhikre. 

f.  Diforder,  pertUrbiktion.    « 

To  Disconcert,  dif-k'6n-s5rt'.  v.a. 

To  unfeitie  the  mind,  to  difcompofe. 

DiscoNFORMiTY,dif-k6n-l6r'm4-ti 

f.  M^ant  of  agreemeiit. 

DiscoKGRui-TYjdif-k&n-gnLi'c-ti.C 

Di  (agreement,-  mconfiftcncy. 

Disconsolate,  dlf-kon'sA-litc  a. 

(91).  Without  comfort,  hopelefs,  fotrcwfoL 

Disconsolately,  dif-kdn'sA-late- 
ti.  ad. 

In  a  difcoAfolate  manner,  comfortlefsly. 

Disconsolateness,    dif-k6n's6- 
late-iits. 

The  ftate  of  being  difconfolate. 

Discontent,  dif-kon-tint'.  f. 

Want  of  content,  uneafinefs  at  the  prtfeat 
ftate. 

Discontent,  dif-k&n-tlnt'.  a. 

Unrafy  at  the  prefent  ftate,  diiTatisfied. 

To  Discontent,  dif-k6n-tcnt'.  V.a* 

To  diflatisfy,  to  make  uneafy. 

Discontented,  dif-kftn-tln'ted. 

•  part.  a.  Uneafy,  diiTatisfied. 

Discontentedness,  dif-kdn^n'- 
tid-n^s.  f. 

Uneafinefs,  diftatisfa^ion. 

Discontentment,  dlf-k6n-tlnt'- 
ment.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  difcontented. 

Discontinuance,    dif-kon-tin'i- 
4nfe.  f. 

Want  of  cohefioB  of  parti ;  a  breaking  off; 
ceftation,  intermiffion. 

Discontinuation,  dif-k6n-t!n-4- 
i'flifln.  f. 

Difruption  of  continuity,  feparation. 

To  Discontinue,  dif-k6n-tin'ii.  v. 

n.  To  lofe  the  cohefion  of  parts ;  to  lofe  ao 
eftabliftied  or  prefcriptive  cuftom. 

To  Discontinue,  dif-k6n-tin'A.  v. 

a.  To  leave  off,  to  ceafe  my  pra^ljce  or 
habit. 

DiscoNTiNUiTY,dif-k6n-t4*ni'i-li 

f.  Difunity  of  parti,  want  of  cohefion. 

DiscoNVENiENCE,  dif-k6n-vd'n4- 
ink.  f. 

Incongruity,  difagreement. 

Discord,  dj^'kArd.  f. 

Difagreement,  oppofition,  mutual  animo- 
fily  ;  difference,  or  contrariety  of  qualities; 
in  mufickf  founds  not  of  thcmfelves  pleafiag» 
but  neccftary  to  be  mixed  with  othens. 

To 


DIS 


DIS 


DIS 


—  n6,  mAvc,  nAf ,  nfit  — *  tfibc,  t4b,  bAll ;  —  611 ;  —  pA&nd ;  —  /Am,  this. 
To  DrscORD,  dif-k6rd'.  v.  n.  (492) 


V.  n. 

To  difagreCf  not  to  f»it  with. 

Discordance,  dif-kir'dlnfe.   1  r 
D16CORDANCV,  dif-kAr'ddn-s4.  J 

Difagrcement,  oppofitioDt  inconfiAcncy. 

Discordant,  dlf-k6r'ddnt.  a. 

Incooliftcm,  at  vaiiance  withitfclf;  oppo* 
fite,  contrarious. 

DiscoRDANTLY,dif-k6r'dlnt-l4.ad. 

Inconri{lenily,  in  difagreemcnt  with  itfelf ; 
in  difagrcemcnt  with  another. 

To  Discover,  dif-kAv'fir.  v.  a.  . 

To  difclofe,  to  bring  to  light ;  to  make 
know^n ;  to  iiod  out,  to  c(yy. 

Discoverable,  dlf-tov'flr-d-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  found  out;  apparent) 
expofed  to  view. 

Discoverer,  dif-kflv'lr-flr.  f. 

One  that  finds  any  thing  not  known  be- 
fore ;  a  fcout,  one  who  ii  put  to  defcry  the 
eneroy. 

Discovery,  dif-fciv'ir-i.  f. 

The  a£l  of  (ixiding  any  thing  hidden ;  the 
m€t  of  revcalioff  or  di(clo{ing  any  fccret. 

Discount,  dis'kddrtt.  f.  (313). 

The  funi  refunded  in  a  barnin. 

To  Discount,  d!f-k6dnt'.  v.  a. 

To  count  back;  to  pay  back  again. 

To  Discountenance,  dlf-k6dn't4- 
ninfe.  v.  a. 

To  difcourage  by  cold  treatment ;  to  abafli» 
to  put  to  Ihame. 

Discountenance,   dif-k6dn't4- 
filnfe.  f. 

Cold  treatment,  unfriendly  regard. 

Discountenancer,    dif-kfidn'ti- 
nin-sdr.  f. 

Ofle  that  difcourages  by  cold  treatment. 

To  Discourage,  dlf-kdr'idje.  v.  a. 

(31A).  To  depreft,  to  deprive  of  confidence ; 
to  dcter^  to  fright  from  any  attempt. 

Discourager,  dlf-kdr'r!dje-fir.  f. 

One  that  imprelTcs  diiBdence  and  terror. 

Discouragement,    dif-kdr'rldje- 
.  mint.  r.  {90). 

The  i€t  of  deterring,  or  deprefllng  hope ; 
the  caufe  of  deprclBon,  or  fear. 

Discourse,  dlf-kdrfe'.  f.  (318}. 

The  aA  of  the  undeftandtng,  by  which  it 
paiTct  from  premifct  to  confequencea  ;  con- 
irerfation,  mutual  intercourfc  of  language, 
talk;  a  treatife,  a  diifcrtation  either  written 
or  uttered. 

To  Discourse,  dlf-kdrfc'.  v.  n. 

To  conv^rfe,  to  talk,  to  relate  ;  to  treat  upon 
in  a  folcmn  or  fet  mauncr;  to  reafop,  to 
pad  from  premifcs  to  confequencea. 

DiscouRSER,  d!f-kdr'sdr.  f. 

A  fpeaker,  an  haranguer ;  a  writer  on  any 
fubjea. 

DiscouRSiVE,dif-kAr's!v.  a. 

Pafling  by  intermediate  ftcps  fiom  pre- 
mifcs to  confequenccs ;  containing  dialogue, 
imrrlocuiory. 

Discourteous^  dif-kdr'tftids.  a. 

Uncivil,  uccomplaifant. 

Discouteously,  dif-kdr't(hds-14. 

ad.  Uncivilly,  rudely. 

Discourtesy,  dif-kfir't4-s4.  C 

Incivility,  rudenel*. 

Discous,  dis'kds.  a. 

Broad,  flat,  wide. 

Discredit,' dif-krJdit.  f. 

Ignominy,  reproach,  difgrace;  want  of 
truft* 


To  Discredit,  dif-kred'it.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  credibility  {  to  difgrace,  to 
Ihamc. 

Discreet,  dif-kr^it'.  a. 

Prudent,  cautious,  fobcr ;  modeft»  not  for* 
ward.  ' 

Discreetly,  dif-kr46t'l4.  ad. 

Prudently,  cautioully. 

Discreetness,  dif-kriSt'nls.  f. 

The  quality  of  bein^  difcreet. 

Discrepance,  dis'kri-pJnfe.  f. 

Difference,  contrariety. 

Discrepant,  dis'kri-pint.  a. 

Different,  difarreeing. 

Discrete,  dis'krete.  a. 

Diffin6^,  not  continuous;  disjun^live. 

Discretion,  dlf-krefh'an.  f.  (507). 

Prudence,  knowledge  to  govern  or  dirc^ 
one*«  felf;  liberty  of  a6ling  at  pleafure,  un- 
controlled and  unconditional  power. 

Discretionary,  dif-krS(h'dn4r-6. 

a.  Left  at  large,  unlimited,  unreilrained. 

DiscRETiVE,  dis-kr6't!v.  a. 

The  fame  as  difcrcte. 

DisCRiMiNABLE,  dif-krim'i-nJ-bl. 

a.  Diftinguilhable  by  outward  marki  or 
tokens. 

ToDiscRiMiNATE,  d1f-kr!iTi'4-nitc 

V.  a.  To  mark  with  notes  of  difference  ;  to 
fele£l  or  feparate  from  others. 

DiscRiMiNATENESs,    dif-krim'A- 
nke-nls.  f. 

Di(lin£lncfs. 

Discrimination,  dif-kr1m-4-ni'- 
flidn.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  diftinguiOied  from  other 
pcrfoBS  -or  things;  the  a6t  of  diilinguifliing 
one  from  another,  dillin^iou ;  the  marks  of 
diftia^ion. 

Discriminative,    dif-krim'4-hi- 
tiv.  a. 

That  which  makes  the  mark  of  diffindion, 
chara^icriliical ;  that  which  obferves  dif- 
tin£lion. 

DiscRiMiNOus,  dlf-krlm'i-nds.  a. 

Dangerous,  hazardous. 

DiscuBiTORY,  dif-kd'b4-tdr-i.  a. 

Fitted  to  the  podure  of  leaning. 

DiscuMBENCY,  dif-kdm'bSn-si.  f. 

The  ad  of  leaning  at  meat. 

To  DiscuMber,  dif-kdm'bdr.  v.  a. 

To  difcngage  from  any  troublefome  weight 
or  bulk. 

Discursive,  dif-kdr'slv.  a. 

Moving  here  and  there,  roving;  proceed- 
ing by  regular  gradation  from  premifcs  to 
confequenccs. 

Discursively,  dif-kdi'slv-14.  ad. 

By  due  gradation  of  argument. 

DiscuRsoRY,  dif-kdr'sdr-i.  a. 

Argumental. — For  the  o,  fee  Domejiick* 

Discus,  dls'kds.  f. 

A  qxioit. 

To  Discuss,  dlf-kds'.  V*  a. 

To  examine;  to  difperfe  any  humour  or 
fweliing. 

Discusser,  dif-kds'sdr.  f. 

He  that  difcuffes. 

Discussion,  dif-kds'lhdn.  L 

Difquiiition,  examination. 

DiscussiVE,  dif-kds's!v.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  difcufs. 

Discutient,  dif-kd'ihent.  C 

A  medicine,  that  has  power  to  repel. 

To  Disdain,  diz-dioe'.  v.  a 


To  fcorn,  to  condder  as  unworthy  of  oaeV 
charader.— See  Dii, 

Disdain,  diz-dins'.  f. 

Scoru,  contemptuous  anger. 

Disdainful,  diz-dine'fdl.  a. 

Haughtily,  fcornful,  indignant. 

Disdainfully,  dlz-dane'fdl-£.  ad« 

With  haughty  fcorn. 

Disdainfulness,  diz-dJine'fdl-iiis. 

f.    Haughty  fcorn. 

Disease,  d!z-6ze'.  f. 

Diilemper,  maladv,  (ickncfs. 

To  Disease,  oiz-ize'.  v.  a. 

To  affli^  with  difcafe,  to  toimcnt  with 
(icknels ;  to  pain,  to  make  uneafy. 

Diseasedness,  diz-i'z4d-nes.  f. 

(365).  Sicknefs,  malady. 

DisEDGED,  diz-idjd'.  a. 

Blunted,  dulled. 

To  DisfiMBARR,  dif-lm-birk'.  v. a. 

To  carry  to  land. 

To  Disembark,  dif4m-birk'.  v.  n. 

To  land,  to  go  on  land. 

To  DisEMBiTTER,  dif-4m-bit't4r. 

y.  a.  To  fweeten,  to  free  from  bitterncfs. 

Disembodied,  dif-^m-bdd'ld.  a. 

Diveiled  of  their  bodies- 

To  Disembogue,  dif-Sm-bAgue'. 

V.  a.  (337).  To  pour  t}ut  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river. 

To  Disembogue,  dif-lm-bdgue'.  v. 

n.  To  gain  a  vent,  to  flow. 

Disembowelled,  dif-2m-bdd'ild. 

Part.  a. '  Taken  from  out  the  bowels. 

To  Disembroil,  dif-cm-brdil'. 

v.  a.  To  difcotangle,  to  free  from  per* 
plcxity. 

To  Disenable,  dif-8n-i'bl.  v.  a 

To  deprive  of  power. 

To  Disenchant,  dif-in-t(hdnt'. 

v.  a.  To  free  from  the  force  of  an  enchanU 
ment. 

To  DiSENCUMBE|t,  dif-Sn-kdm'bfir. 

V.  a.  To  difcharge  from  incumberances,  to 
di (burden  ;  to  free  from  obdru&ion  of  any 

Disencumbrance,  dlf-en-kdm'» 
brinlc.  f. 

Freedom  from  ittcumbrance. 

To  Disengage,  d1f-ln-gije'.  v.  a. 

To  feparate  from  any  thing  with  which  it  it 
in  union  ;  to  difenun^le,  to  clear  from  im- 
pediments or  difficulties ;  to  free  from  any 
thing  that  powerfully  feizes  the  attention. 

To  Disengage,  dlf-ln-gijc'.  v.  n. 

To  fet  one's  felf  free  from. 

Disengaged,  dif-en-g&jd'.  part.  a. 

Vacant,  at  Icilure. 

DisERGAOEDNESS,  dlf-^n-g&jd'n^s. 

f.  The  quality  of  being  difehgaged,  vacuity 
of  attemioc. 

Disengagement,  dlf-Sn-gije'mint 

f.  Releafe  from  any  -^n^gemcnt  or  obliga* 
tion  ;  freedom  of  attention,  vacancy. 

To  Disentangle,  dif-fn-tJng'gl. 

V.  a.  To  fet  free  from  impediments,  to 
clear  from  perplexity  or  difficulty ;  to  un- 
fold the  parts  of  any  thing  interwoven ;  lo 
difengage,  to  feparate. 

Disenterre,  dif-^n-tlr'.  v.  a. 

To  unbury. 

To  DissENTHBfAL,  d1f-Sn-/Ariwl'. 

v.  a.  To  fet  free,  to  rcilore  to  liberty,  to 
ccfcae  from  flavery, 

^  To 


DIS 

tr  (546). 

To  DiSENTHRONE,  dif-ln-MrAne'. 

V.  a.  To  depofc  from  fovcrcignty. 

To  DisKNTRANCE,  dif-cn-trlnfe'. 

V.  a.  To  awaken   from  a  tragce,  or  deep 
deep.  ^ 

To  DisESPOus/,dif.i-fpAfize'.  v.a. 

To  fcparatc  after  faith  plighted. 

DisESTEEM,  dif-A-iiiim'.  f. 

Slight  dinikc. 
To  DisESTEEM,  dif-i-ft4Am'.  v.  a. 

To  flight,  to  diflikc. 

DisESTiMATiON,dif-Jf-t4-mi'ftifin. 

f.  Difrcfpca,  difcftecm. 

Disfavour,  dlf-fa'vfir.  f. 

Difcountenancc;  a  ftatc  ^f  ungracioufocfs, 
or  unacccplablcncfs  ;  want  of  beauty. 

To  Disfavour,  dif-fi'vfir.  v.  a. 

To  difcountmance,  to  withhold   or  with- 
draw kindncfs* 

Disfiguration,  dif-fig-A-ri'flidn. 

f.  The  aA  of  disfiguring;  the  ftace  of  being 
disfigured  ;  deformity. 

Tx>  Disfigure,  dif-fig'ire.  v.  a. 

To  change  any  thing  to  a  worfc  form,  to  dc- 
deform,  to  mangle. 

Disfigurement,  dlf-fig'Are-mSnU 

f.  Defacement  of  beauty,  change  of  a  beUer 
forfe  to  a  worfc. 

Disforest,  dif-for'reft.  v.  a. 

To  reduce  land  frolti  the  privileges  of  a 
foreft  to  the  flate  of  common  land. 

To  Disfranchise,  dif-fr4n'tfliiz. 

V.  a.  (140).  To  deprive  of  privileges  or  im- 
munities. 

DlSFRANCHISEMBNT,d!f-frJn'tflllZ- 

ment.  f. 

The  aft  of  depriving  of  privileges. 

To  DiSFURNiSH,  dil-ffir'nifh.  v.  a. 

To  unfurnifh,  to  ftrip. 

ToDiSGARNisH,  d!z-g3r'n!fli.  v.  a. 

To  ftrip  of  ornaments  ;  to  take  guns  from  a 
fort  re  fa. 

To  DisGLORiFY,  d!z-glA'rA-fI.  V.a. 

To  deprive  of  glory,  to  treat  with  indig- 
nity. 

To  Disgorge,  diz-g6ric'.  v.  a. 

To  difchatgc  by  the  mouth ;  to  pour  out 
with  violence. 

Discrace.,  d!z-grSfe'.  f. 

Shame,  ignominy,  dilhonour ;  flatc  of  dif- 
honour  ;  ftate  of  being  out  of  favour. 

To  Disgrace,  diz-grafe'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  a  reproach  upon,  to  dishonour ;  to 
put  out  of  favour. 

Disgraceful,  diz-gr4fe'ffil.  a. 

Shameful,  ignominious 

DisGRACEFU^LLY,  diz-grafe'fAl-4. 

ad.  In  difgrace,  with  indignity,  ignomini- 
o.ufly. 

Disgracefulness,  diz-grife'fdl- 
jies.  f. 

Ignominy. 
DiSGRACER^^diz-cra'sfli-.  f. 

One  that  expofes  to  mame. 

DiSGRACious,  diz-gri'fhfls.  a. 

Unkind,  unfavourable. 

To  Disguise,  dizg-ylze'.  v.  a.  (92) 

J160).  To  conceal  by  an  unufual  drefs  ;  to 
hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance  ;  to  dis- 
^gurc,  to  change  the  form ;  to  deform  by 
liquor. 

Disguise,  dizg-yize'.  f. 

A  drefs  contrived  to  conceal  the  perfon 
that  wcais  it ;  a  counterfeit  (how. 

Dk*5guisement,  dizg-yize'mint.  f. 

Diefs  of  concealment. 
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DisGuiSER,  dlzg-yl'zfir.  f. 

One  that  puu  on  a  difguifc  j  one  that  con- 
ceals another  by  a  difguife,  one  that  dii- 
figures. 

Disgust,  diz-gAft'.  f. 

Averfion  of  the  palate  from  any  thing  ;  ill- 
humour,  malevolence,  offence  conceived. 

To  Disgust,  d!z-gflft'.  v.  a. 

To  raife  averfion  in  the  llomach,  to  diftafte ; 
to  ftrikc  with  diflikc,  to  offend  ;  to  produce 
averfion. 

Disgustful,  diz-gdfl'ffil.  a. 

Naufcous. 

Dish,  di/h.  f. 

A  broad  wide  vcffcl,  in  which  folid  food  is 
fcrvcd  up  at  the  uble  ;  a  deep  hollow  veffel 
for  liquid  food ;  the  meat  ferved  in  a  difli, 
any  particular  kind  of  food. 

To  Dish,  d!(h.  v.  a. 

To  fcrvc  in  a  difh. 

Dish-clout,  dffli'klAdt.  f. 

The  cloth  with  which  the  maida  mb  their 
diihes. 

Dish-washer,  difti'wdfh-fir.  f. 

The  name  of  a  bird. 

Dishabille,  dif-l-blr.  f. 

Undrefs,  loofe  drefs. 

To  DiSHABiT,  dif-hdb'it.  v.  a. 

To  throw  out  of  place. 

To  Dishearten,  dif-hlr'tn.  v.  a. 

To  difcourage,  to  dejeft,  to  terrify. 

Disherison,  dif-hcr'4-zn.  f. 

The  aft  of  debarring  from  inheritance. 

To  Disherit,  dif-her'it.  v.  a. 

To  cut  off  from  hereditary  fuccellion. 

To  Dishevel,  difti-fhiv'vel.  v.  z. 


To  fpread  the  hair  difordcrly. 

Dishonest,  diz-6n'ift.  a. 


Void  of  probity,  void  of  faith  ;  dilgraceful, 
ignominious. 

Dishonestly,  diz-An'ift-IA.  ad. 

Without  faith,  without  probity ;  unchaftely. 

Dishonesty,  diz-6n'nil-t4.  f. 

Want  of  probity,  failhlcffnefs ;  unchaffity. 

Dishonour,  diz-6n'nfir.  f. 

Reproach,  difgrace,  Hgnominy;  reproach 
uttered,  cenfure. 

To  Dishonour,  diz-6n'nfir.  v.  a. 

To  difgrace,  to  bring  fliame  upon,  to  blaft 
with  infamy;  to  violate  chaftity;  to  treat 
with  indignity. 

Dishonourable,  diz-in'nflr-J-bl. 

a.  Shameful,  reproachful,  ignominious. 

Dishonourer,  d!z-6n'nflr-fir.  f. 

One  that  treats  another  with  indignity;  a 
violator  of  chadity. 

To  Dishorn,  dif-h6rn'.  v.  a. 

To  ftrip  of  horns. 

Dishumour,  dif-i'mfir.  f. 

.Peeviflmefs,  ill  humour. 

DisiMPROVEMENT,  dif-im-proSv'- 
ment.  f. 

Reduftion  of  a  better  to  a  worfe  ftate. 

To  Disincarcerate,  dif-!n-klr'- 
si-rate.  v.  a. 

To  fet  at  liberty. 

Disinclination,    dif-in-kU-na'- 
fhfin.  f. 

Want  of  affeaion,  flight  diflike. 

To  Disincline,  dif-ln-kline'.  v.  a. 

io  produce  diflikc  lo,  to  make  difaffcded, 
to  alienate  affettion  from. 

DisiNGENuiTY,  dif-in-jc-nii'c-ti. 

Mcanncfs  of  artifice,  unfaimcfs. 

Disingenuous,  di£-!n-j^n'fi-fls.  a. 


Unfair,  meanly  artful,  ilUberat. 

Disengenuously,  dif-1ii-j4n'4.iSs. 
li.  ad. 

In  a  difingenuous  manner. 

Disingenuousness,  d!f-in-iin'6- 

Mean,  fubtilty,  low  craft. 

Disinherison,  dlf-in-hSr'4-rti.  f. 

The  aft  of  cutting  off  from  any  hereditary 
fucceflSon  ;  the  ftatc  of  being  cat  off  from 
any  hereditary  right; 

To  Disinherit,  d!f-!n-hlr'it.  v,  a. 

To  cut  off  from  an  hereditary  right. 

To  Disinter,  dif-in-tlr'.  v.  a. 

To  unbury,  to  take  out  of  the  mvc, 

DisiNTERESSED,  dU-in'tlr-cs-scd. 

a.  Without  regard  to  private  advantage,  im- 
partial.    Not  ufed, 

DisiNTEREssMENT,   diz-ln't^r-if- 
mint.  f. 

Difregard  to  private  advantage,  difinUreft. 
difintereftednefs.     Not  ufed. 

Disinterest,  d!z-!n't^r-4ft.  f. 

What  is  contrary  to  one's  wiih  or  pro(p«« 
rity ;  indifference  to  profit. 

Disinterested,  diz-in'ter4f-tSd. 

a.  Superior  to  regard  of  private  advantage, 
not  influenced  by  private  profit}  without 
any  concern  in  an  affair.    , 

'Disinterestedly,    diz-in'tlr-lf- 
tidAL  ad. 

In  a  difintercftcd  manner. 

Disinterestedness,  diz-!n't2x4£- 
tid-nes.  f. 

Contempt  of  private  intereft. 

ToDisintricate,  diz-in'tri-kitc* 


—    To  difentangle. 

To  DisiNviTE,  dif-in-vlte'.  v.  a. 

To  retra^  an  invitation. 

To  Disjoin,  diz-j6in'.  v.  a. 

To  fcparate,  to  part  from  each  other,  to 
funder. 

To  Disjoint,  diz-j6int'.  v.  a. 

To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  break  at  jundures, 
to  feparate  at  the  part  where  there  is  a  ce- 
ment;  to  carve  a  fowl;  to  make  incohe- 
rent. 

To  Disjoint,  diz-jdint'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  in  pieces ;  to-  feparate. 

Disjunct,  d!z-jfinkt'.  a. 

Disjointed,  fepafate. 

Disjunction,  diz-jfink'ftifin.  C 

Difunion,  feparation,  parting. 

Disjunctive,  dlz-jflnk'tiv.  a. 

Incapable  of  union ;  that  which  marks  fe- 
paration or  oppofition. 

Disjunctively,  diz-jflnk'tiv^li. 

ad.  Diftin£lly,  fcparatcly. 

Disk,  d!ik.  f. 

The  face  of  the  fun  or  planet,  as  it  appeait- 
to  the  eye ;  a  broad  piece  of  iron  thrown  in  ' 
the  antient  fports,  a  quoit. 

DisKiNDNESS,.d!ik.ylnd'nes.f.(i6o) 

Want  of   kindncfs,  wan^»  of  atfedion;  ill- 
turn,  injury. 

Dislike,  d!z-llke'.  f. 

Dilinclination,  abfence  of  affcAion,  difguft, 
difagrecmcnt. 

To  Dislike,  d!z-llkc'.  v.  a. 

To  difapprove,  to  regard  without  affeftioD. 

DiSEiKEFUL,  diz-like'lAl.  a. 

Difatfeaed,  malign. 

To  DisLiKEN,  diz-li'kn.  v.  a. 

To  make  unlike.  , 

DiSLiKENESS,  diz-like'ncs.  f. 

Difljmili^ 
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DtiSnufitode,  onlikMicri, 
DlSLIKER,  diz-li'kfir.  f 
A  difapprover,  one  chat  is  not  pleafcd» 

To  DisLiMB,  diz-lim'.  V.  a. 

To  tear  limb  from  limb. 

To  DiSLiMN,  dlz-lim'.  V.  a. 

To  onpaint.     Not  ufcd. 

To  Dislocate,  dis'-lA-katc.  v.  a. 

To  put  out  of  the  proper  place  ;  to  put  out 
of  joint. 

Dislocation,  dif-lA-ki'flifln.  f. 

The  ad  of  (hifting  the  places  of  things; 
the  fiate  of  being  difplaced ;  a  joint  put 
out. 

To  Dislodge,  d1z-16dje'.  v.  a. 

To  remove  from  a  place  j  to  remove  from 
an  habitation ;  to  drive  an  enemy  from  a 
ftation ;  to  remove  an  army  to  other  quar- 
ters 

"To  Dislodge,  d!z-16djc'.  v.  n. 

To  go  away  to  another  place. 

PiSLOYAL,  diz-lii'll.  a. 

Not  true  to  allegiance,  faithlcfs;  not  true 
to   the    marriage-Ded ;    falfc  in    love,    not 

*  conftant. 

Disloyally,  diz-lA4'il-14.  ad. 

Not  faithfully,  difobedientlv. 

Disloyalty,  dlzAdi^il-tk.  f. 

Want  of  fidelity  lo  the  fovereign;  want  of 
fidelity  in  love. 

Dismal,  diz'mdi.  a. 

Sorrowfal,  uncomfortable,  unhappy. 

Dismally,  d!z'm41-li.  ad. 

Horribly,  forrowfolly. 

DiSMALNESS,  dlz'mll-nls.  f. 

Horror,  forrow. 

To  Dismantle,  diz-mdn'tl.  v.  a. 

To  throw  off  a  drefs,  to  ftrip ;  to  loofe ;  to 
ftrip  a  town  of  its  outworks;  to  break 
down  any  thing  external. 

To  Dismask,  dlz-m4(k\  v.  a. 

•    To  divcft  of  a  maflc. 

To  Dismay,  diz-mi'.  v.  a. 

To  terrify,  to  difcourage,  to  affright. 

"•Dismay,  diz-mi'.  f. 

Fall  of  courage,  terror  felt,  defertion  of 
mind. 

"Dismayedness,  d!z-mi'Sd-n4s.  f. 

Dejedion  of  courage,  difpiritednefs. 

To  Dismember,  diz-mim'bdr.  v.  a. 

To  divide  member  from  member,  to  cut  in 
piecea. 

To  Dismiss,  diz-mis'.  v.  a. 

To  fend  away ;  to  difcard. 

Dismission,  dlz-mlih'An.  f. 

Ad  of  fending  away ;  deprivation,  obliga- 
tion to  leave  any  poft  or  place. 

-To  Dismortgage,  diz-mAr'gije. 

V.  a.  To  redeem  from  mortgage. 

To  Dismount,  dlz-moAnt'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  any  one  from  on  horfeback ;  to 
throw  cannon  from  its  carriage. 

•To  Dismount,  diz-mdunt'.  v.  n. 

To  alight  from  a  borfe  ;  to  dcfcend  from  an 
elevation.  ^ 

To  DisNATURALizE,  diz-natfli'o- 
ri-llze.  V.  a. 

t     To  alienate,  to  make  alien. 

Disnatured,  diz-ni'tfhird.  a. 

Unnatural,  wanting  natural  tendcrncfs. 

Disobedience,  dif-A-bc'dc-enfe.  f. 

Violation  of  lawful  commands  ox  prohibi- 
tion,    breach   of  duty   due  to  fupcriours; 

*  incompliance.— Sc    Ob  fierce. 

Disobedient,  dU-i-tc ' di-int.  a. 

Not  bbfcrvant  of  lawful  ai:Lhortty.  , 


To  Disobey,  dif-A-bi'.  v.  a. 

To  break  commands  or  tranfgrcfs  prohibi- 
tions. 

Disobligation,  dif-Ab-li-ga'ftifin. 

f.  Offence,  caufc  of  difguft. 
ToDlSOBLIGE,|j5j.^_j,l^^.^,     1^ 
To  offend,  to  difgufi^  to  give  offence  to. 

Disobliging,  dif-A-bli'jing.part.a. 

(ill).   Difgufting,  unpleafmg,  oflFcnnve. 

Disobligingly,  d!f-A-bli'jing-lc. 

ad.  In  a  difj^uftlng  or  offenfivc  manner, 
without  attemion  to  plcafe. 

Disobligingness,  dif-A-bll'jing- 
nes,  f. 

OffeuGvenefs,  readinefs  to  difgufL 

Disorbed,  diz-Arbd'.  a. 

Thrown  out  of  the  prop#r  orbit. 

Disorder,  diz-6r'dflr.  f. 

Irregularity,  confufion ;  tumult,  difturb* 
ance;  irregularity;  ficknefs,  diftcmper; 
difcompofure  of  mind.  " 

To  Disorder,  diz-Ar'dflr.  v.  a. 

To  throw  into  confuUon,  to  difturb,  to  ruf- 
fle ;  to  make  tick. 

Disordered,  diz-dr'dird.  a. 

Irregular,  vicious,  loofe,  difeafed. 

Disorderly,  dif-dr'dftr-li.  a. 

Confufedt  irregular,  tumultuous;  contrary 
to  law,  viciotfs. 

Disorderly,  diz-Ar'dfir-14.  ad. 

Irregularly,  confufcdly;  without  law,  inor- 
dinately. 

DisoRDiNATE,  dif-Ar'di-nitc.  a. 

(91).  Not  Hving  by  the  rules  of  virtue. 

DisoRDiNATELY,  d1f-Ar'di-nitc-l4. 

ad.  Inordinately,  vicioufly. 

To  Disown,  d!z-Ane'.  v.  a. 

To  deny,  to  renounce. 

To  Disparage,  dif-pJr'ridje.  v.  a. 

(90).  To  match  unequally,  to  injure  by 
union  with  fomething  inferiour  in  excel- 
lence ;  to  injure  by  com  pari  fon  with  fome- 
thing of  lefs  value. 

Disparagement^    dif-pir'ridje- 
mcnt.  f. 

Injurious  union  or  comparifon  with  fome- 
thing of  inferiour  excellence. 

Disparager,  dif-pir'r!dje-flr.  f. 

One  that  difgraces. 

Disparity,  dif-pir'4-t4.  f. 

Inequality,  difference  in  degree,  eithe'r  of 
rank  or  excellence;  diifimilitude,  unlike- 
nefs. 

To  DisPARK,  dif-pirk'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  open  a  park;  to  fet  at  large  with- 
out enclofure. 

To  Dispart,  dif-pirt'.  v.  a. 

To  divide  in  two,  to  icparate,  to  break. 

Dispassion,  dif-p4fh'An.  f. 

Freedom  from  mental  perturbation. 

Dispassionate,  dif-pifh'fln-ite.  a. 

(91 }.  Cool,  calm,  temperate. 

To  Dispel,  dlf-pel'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  by  fcattenng,  to  diflipate. 

Dispensary,  dif-pen's4-ri.  f. 

The  place  where  the  medicines  are  dif- 
pen  fed. 

Dispensation,  dif-pln-si'flifin.  f. 

Diftribution,    the  a£l  of    dealing   out   any. 
thing;  the  dealing  of  God  with  his  crea- 
tures, method  of  Providence ;  an  exemp- 
•  tion  from  fome  law. 

Dispensator,  dif-pdn-si'tdr.  f.  *    , 


One  employed  in  dealing  oit  any  thing,  'a 
diilributer.  ^ 

Dispensatory,  dif-pin's4-tAr-4.  f. 

A  book  in  which  the  compofition  of  me- 
dicines is  defcribed  and  dire£lcd,  a  pharma- 
copoeia. 

To  Dispense,  dif-pJnfe'.  v.  a. 

To  deal  out,  to  diliribute;  To  difpenfe 
with,  to  excufe,  to  grant  difpcnCation  ion 

Dispense;  dif-p6nfe'.  f. 

Difpeufation,  exemption. 

Dispenser,  dif-pcn'sfir.  f. 

One  that  difpenfcs,  a  dtftributer. 

To  Dispeople,  dif-pc'pl.  v.  a. 

To  depopulate,  to  empty  of  peopJ«. 

Dispeopler,  dif-pi'pl-6r.  1. 

A4cpopulator. 

To  Disperge,  dif-p4rdje'.  v.  a. 

To  fpr inkle. 

To  Disperse,  dif-perfe'.  v.  a. 

To  fcatter,  to  drive  to  different  parts ;  t% ' 
diflipate. 

DispERSEDLY,  dlf-p4r'sid-l4.  ad. 

(364).  Ina  difpetfcd  manner. 

I>4SPER$EDN£SS,  dif-pic'sed-nis.  r. 

Thinnefs,  fcatterednefs. 

DisPERSER,  dlf-pJr'sAr.  f. 

A  fcatterer,  a  fpreader* 

Dispersion,  dif-per'(h&n.  f* 

The  a^  of  (cattering  or  fpjreading ;  the  ftate 
of  being  fcattered.  ^ 

To  Dispirit,  dif-plr'it.  v.  a. 

To  difcourage,  to  deprcfs,  to  damp ;  to  ex* 
hauft  the  fpirits.  > 

DispiRiTEDNESs,  dif-pir'it-t4d-n6s. 

f.  Want  of  vigour. 

To  Displace,  dif-plife'.  v.  a. 

To  out  out  of  place ;  to  put  oat  of  any  ftate, 
conaitioB,  or  oignity ;  to  diforder. 

Displacency,  dif-pla'sln-sA.  f. 

Incivility,  difobligation ;  any  thii^g  ua- 
pleafing. 

To  DiSPLANT,  dif-pl4nt'.  V.  a. 

To  remove  a  plant ;  to  drive  a  people  from 
the  place  in  which  they  have  fixed. 
DiSPLANTATION,  dif-pl3n-t4'flifln. 
f.  The  removal  of  a  plant ;  the  e^ediun  of  a 
people. 

To  Display,  dif-pli^  v.  a. 

To  fpread  wide ;  to  exhibit  to  the  fight  %x 
mina  ;  to  fet  out  offcntatioufly  to  view. 

Display,  dif-pla'.  f. 

An  exhibition  of^any  thing  to  view. 

Displeasant,  aif-plez'3nt.  a. 

Unpleafiog,  olfenfivc. 

To  Displease,  dif-pl4ze'.  v.  a 

To  offend,  to  make  angry ;  to  dif^uli,  to 
laife  aveifion. 

DisPLEASiNGNESS,  d!f-pl4'zing-nes 

f.  Offcnfivenefs,  qnality  of  offending. 

Displeasure,  dif-pl^zh'ire.  f. 

Uncadnefs,  pain  received;  offence,  pain' 
given ;  anger,  indignation ;  ilate  of  dif- 
grace. 

To  Displeasure,  diC-plSzh'ure.  v. 

a.  To  difpleafe,  not  to  gain  favour. . 

To  Displode,  dif-plAde'.  v.  .t. 

To  difperfe  with  a  loud  noife,  to  vent  with 
violence. 

Displosion,  dif-plA'zhfin.  f. 

The  a6t  of  difploding,  a  fudden  burff  with 
noifc. 

Disport,  dif-pArt'.  f. 

Play,  fport,  paftime. 

To  Disport,  dif-pAct'.  r.  a. 

To  divert. 
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W-  (546). 
To  Disport,  dif-pArt'*  v.  n. 

To  pHy,  to  toy,  to  wanton. 

Disposal,  dif-pA'z41.  f.. 

The  adof  difpofing  or  regulating  any  thing, 
regulation,  diftribittion;  the  power  of  dif* 
tribution,  the  right  of  bellowing. 

To  Dispose,  oiC-pAze'.  v.  a. 

To  give,  to  place,  to  beftow ;  to  adapt,  to 
■  form  for  any  purpofc;  to  frame  the  mind; 
to  regulate,  to  adjuft ;  To  difpofe  of,  to  &pply 
to  any  purpofe,  to  transfer  to  any  perfon,  to 
^ive  away,  to  fell ;  to  place,  in  any  condi- 
tion. 

Dispose,  dif-pAze'.  f. 

Power,  management,  difpofal ;  ca&  of 
mind,  fnclination. 

Disposer,  dif-pi'zflr.  f.  , 

Didributor,  giver,  bcftower ;  governor,  re- 
gulator. 

Disposition,  dif-pi-zifli'fln.  f. 

Other  method,  diftribution  ;  natural  fitnefs, 
quality  ;  tendency  to  any  a^  or  ftate  ;  tem- 
per of  mind  ;  anedion  of  kindnefs  or  iU- 
will;  predominant  inclination. 

Dispositive,  d!f-p4z'A-tiv.  a. 

That  which  implies  difpofal  of  any  pro- 
perty. 

DisposiTiVEiY,  dif-p6z'4-tiv44. 

ad.  Diftributively.      ' 

To  Dispossess^  dlf-p&z-zSs'.  v.  a. 

To  put  out  of  pofTelllon,  to  deprive,  to  dif- 
fbise. 

Disposure,  dff-pi'zhire.  f. 

Bifpofal,  government,  mtnagement ;  ftate, 
pofture. 

Dispraise,  dif-prize'.  f. 

Blame,  cenfure. ' 

To  Dispraise,  dif-prize'.  v*  a* 

To.blame,  to  cenfure. 

Dispraiser,  dif-pri'zAr.  C 

A  cenfurcr. 

DisPRAisiBLB,  d!f-pr&'z£-bt.  a. 

Unworthy  of  commendation. 

DisFRAisiNCLy,d!f-prii'zing-14.ad. 

With  blame. 

To  Dispread,  dlf-fprSd'.  v.  a. 

To  fpread  different  ways. 

Disproof,  dif-pr&of .  f. 

Confutation,  convi6lion  of  error  or  false- 
hood. ' 

Disproportion,  dif-prA-pAr'ftifln. 

f.  Unfuitableneft  in  quantity  of  one  thing  to 
Miother,  want  of-fymmetry. 

To  Disproportion,  dif-prA-pAr'- 
flifin.  V.  a. 

To  mifmatsh,  to  join  things  unfuitable. 
DlSPROPORTIONABIJ£,dlf-pri-pit'- 

fhfin-^-bl.  a. 

Unfuitable  in  quantity. 

Disproportionableness,  dif-prA- 
pAr'(han-i-bl-n4s.  f. 

*      Unfuitablenefa  to  fomething  rife. 
DlSPROPORTIONABLY^dlf-prd-pAr'- 

fhfin-a.bli.  ad. 

Unfuitably,  not  fymmetricaHj. 

DisPROPORTiONAL,    dil-pri-pAr'- 
{hAn-il.a. 

Difproportionable,  not  fymmetrical. 
DlSPROPORTlONALLY,d!f-prA-p4r'- 

fhfln-414i.  ad. 

Unfuitably  with  refpe^  to  quantity  or  value. 

Disproportionate,  dif.prA-p6r'- 
(hfln-ite.  a.  (91). 

Unfymmctrictli  unfuittble  to  fomethiog 
•lie.  J 
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Disproportionately,    dif-prA- 
pAr'fliAn-ite-lA.  ad. 

Unfuitably,  unfymmetrically. 

Disproportionateness,  dlf-pri- 
pAr'lhdn-ate-nis.  f. 

Unfuitablenefa  in  bulk  or  value. 

To  Disprove,  dif-pr65ve'.  v.  a. 

To  confute  an  affertion,  to  convi£l  of  error 
or  faifehood. 

DispROVER,  dif-prift'vir.  f. 

One  that  confutes. 

Dispunishable,  d!f-pfln'ifli-4-bl. 

a.  Without  penal  reftraint. 

Disputable,  dis'pi-ta-bl.  a. 

Liable  to  cooteft,  controvertible ;  lawful  to 
be  contefted. 
(t^  I  have  in  this  word  preferred  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's accentuation  upon  the  fir  ft  fy  liable,  to 
Dr.  Johnfon*s  on  the  fccond  ;  not  only  as 
more  agreeable  to  polite  ufage,  but  to  ana- 
logy :  words  in  abie,  from  the  Latin,  have  a 
tendency  to  remove  the  accent  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word,  on  which  a  fecondary  ac- 
cent was  i^aced  in  the  Englifh  pronunci- 
ation of  the  Latin  word  from  whence  they 
were  derived.  Thus  difputabiUs  has  an  ac- 
cent on  the  fir  ft  and  third  fyllable;  and 
when  the  third  lofes  its  accent  by  being 
anglicifed  into  dtfjmtaHe,  the  firft  fyllable 
holda  pofFeffion  ot  its  foimer  accent. — See 
Academy, 

Disputant,  d!s'pA-t4nt.  f. 

Controvertift,  an  arguer,  a  reafoner* 

Disputant,  dis'pA-tint.  a. 

Difputing,  engaged  in  controverfy. 

Disputation,  dif-pA-ti'flidn.  f. 

The  (kill  of  controverfy,  arcumentation ; 
controverfy,  argumental  eonteft. 

Disputatious,  dif-pA-ti'fhfls.  a. 

Inclined  to  difpute,  cavilling. 

DispuTATiVE,  dif-pA'ti-tiv.  a. 

Difpofed  to  debate. 

To  Dispute,  dif-pAtc'.  v.  n. 

To  fcontend  by  argument,  to  debate,  to  con- 
trovert. 

To  Dispute,  dif-pAtc'.  v.  a.. 

To  contend  for ;  to  oppofe,  to  queftioa^  to 
difcufs. 

Dispute,  dif-pAtc'.  £ 

Conteft,  controverfy. 

DispuTELESs,  dif-pAte'15s.  a. 

Undifpuied,  uncontrovertible. 

DispUTER,  dif-pA'tflr.  f. 

A  controvert!^,  one  given  to  argument. 

Disqualification,   dif-kw6I-Ar 
fi-ki'iliAn.  f. 

That  whicji  difqualifies. 

ToDisQyALiFY,d!f-kwAl'4-fi.  v.a. 

To  make  unfit,  to  difable  by  fome  natural  or 
legal  impedimeiU ;  to  deprive  of  a  right  to 
claim  by  fome  oofitive  reliriftion. 

Disquiet,  d^f-kwl'et.  f. 

Uncafinefs,  reftlefinefs ;  vexation, 'anxiety. 

To  Disquiet,  diC-kwl'5t.  v.  a. 

To  difturb«  to  make  uneafy,  to  vex,  to  fret. 

Disquieter,  dlf-kwl'et-Ar*  L 

A  difturber,  a  haraflperr. 

DisQUiETLY,  d!f-kwi'it-14.  ad. 

Without  reft,  anxioufly. 

DisQuiETNESS,  dif-kwl'it-n2s.  f. 

Uneafinefk,  reftleflinefs,  anxiety. 

Disquietude,  dif-kwl'l-tAde.  H 

Uneafinefs,  anxiety. 

DisQyisiTiON,  dif-kw4-zTfli'fln.-f. 

Examination,  difputative  enquiry. 


Disregard,  dif-r4-glrd'.  T. 

Slight  notice,  negled. 

To  Disregard,  d!f-r4-gird'.  v.a. 

To  flight,  to  contemn. 

Disregardful,  dif-r4-gird'ffil.  a. 

Negligent,  contemptuous. 

Disregardfully,  dif-r4-g4rd'fdl- 
14.  ad. 

Contemptuoufty. 

Disrelish,  diz-ril'ifti.  f. 

Bad  tafte,  naufeoufnefs ;  liflikc,  (qaeamifii- 
nefs. 

To  Disrelish,  d!z-r41ifli.  v.  a. 

To  infed  with  an  ungleafant  tafte  ;  to  waati 
tafte  of. 

Disreputation,  <liz-r4p-A-ti'fliiii 

f.  Difgrace,  difliooour. 

Disrepute,  dif-rA-pAte'.  f. 

lU  charader,  dilhonour,  want  of  reputatiM. 

Disrespect,  dif-r4-fp4kt'.  T. 

Incivility,  want  of  reverence,  rudeaeft. 

Disrespectful,  dif-rA-fp4kt'f41.a. 

Irreverent,  uncivil. 

Disrespectfully^    dlr-rWpSkt'- 
fAUA.  ad. 

Irreverently. 

To  Disrobe,  diz-rAbe'.  v.  a.. 

To  undrefs)  to  uncover. 

Disruption,  diz-rAp'ftifin..f. 

'    The  aft  of  breaking  afunder,  breach,  rent. . 

Dissatisfaction,  ,  d!(^it-!s-f3kr 
fliAn.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  diflatisfied,  difcontent. 
DiSSATISFACTORINESS,     dlf-slt-lS- 

ftk'tAr-ArnSs*  f. 

Inability  to  give  content. 

Dissatisfactory,  d!f-s3t-!s-fik- 
tAr-A,  2L>f 

Unable  to  give  content. 

To  Dissatisfy,  dif-sit'!s-fi.  v.  a. 

To  difcontent,  to  difpleafe. . 

To  dissect,  d!f-sekt'.  v.  a. 

To  cut  in  pieces ;  to  divide  and  examiM 
minutely. 

Dissection,  d!f-sAk'fliAn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  feparating  the  parts  pf  animal  b«* 
dies,  anatomy. 

Disseisin,  dlf-sA'zin.  f. 

An  unlawful  difpoffeifing  a  man  of  his  lan^* 

To  Disseize,  dif-sAze'.'  v.  a* 

To  difpoffefs,^  to  deprive^ 

Disseizor,  dif-sA'zAi'/f. 

He  that  difpoffeffes  another. 

To  DISSEMBLE,  dif-slm'bl.  V.  a.» 

,To  hide  under  falfe  appearance,  to  pretend 
that  not  to  he  which  really  is ;  to  preteod 
that  to  be  which  is  not. 

To  Dis&EMBLE,  dif#sAm'bL.V/n. 

To  play  the  hypocrite. 

Dissembler,  dlf-sArn'MAr.  f. 

An  hypocrite,  a  man  who  conceals  his  troc 
difpofition. 

Dissemblingly,  dif-sAm'bling-li* 

ad.  With  diflimulation,  hypocritically. 

To  Disseminate,  dif-slm'i-nite. 

v.  a.  To  fcatter  as  feed,  to  fpread  every 
way. 

Dissemination,   di»-sim-A-ni'- 
(hAn.  f. 

The  aa  of  fcattering  like  feed. 

DissErMiNATDR,d!f-sAm'4-ni-t6r»f. 

(521).  He  that  fcatters,  a  fpreader. 

DissEi^TiON^ditsln'lhAH.  f- 

Difagreeocnti 
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—  nA,  mi vc,  nir,  not ;  —  tibe,  t£b,  bAlI ;  —  All ;  —  pudnd  ;  —  t&m,  this. 


Diragrecment,  ftrife,  contention,  bictch  of 
union. 

DissENTious,  dil-sen'fh(is.  a. 

Difpofcd  to  difcord,  contentious. 

To  Dissent,  dif-sent'.  v.  n. 

To  difagrcc  in  opinion ;  to  differ,  to  be  of 
a  contrtry  nature. 

Dissent,  dif-slnt'.  f. 

Difagreeinem,  difference  of  opinion,  dccla- 
,    ration  of  difference  of  opinion. 

Dissentaneous,  dif-sln-ta'n4-fis. 

a.  Difagreeable,  incontiftent,  contrary. 

Dissenter,  dif-sen'tftr.  f. 

One  that  difagrees,  or  declares  his  difagree- 
mcnt  from  an  opinion  ;  one  who,  for  what- 
ever reafons,  rcfufea  the  communion  of  the 
En^iifh  church. 

Dissentient,  dif-sSn'ftient.  a. 

Declaring  ditTent. 

Dissertation,  dif-ser-ta'flifin.  f. 

A  difcourfe. 

To  Disserve,  dif-sSrv'.  v.  a. 

To  do  injury  to,  to  harm. 

Disservice,  dif-scr'vis.  f. 

Injury,  mifchief. 

Disserviceable,  dif-slr'vis-i-bl. 

a.  Injurious  mifchicvous. 

Disserviceableness,  dif-s^r^ls- 
d-bl-nls.  f. 

Injury,  harm,  hurt. 

To  Dissettle,  dif-slt'tl.  v.a. (405) 

To  unfenle. 

To  Dissever,  dif-sSv'dr.  v,  a. 

To  cut  in  two,  to  break,  to  divide,  to  dif- 
unite. 

Dissidence^  dls'si-dence.  f. 

Difcord,  difagreement. 

Dissilience,  dif-sil'ycnfe,  L 

The  a£l  of  ftarting  afunder. 

DissiLiENT,  dif-s!l'ycnt.  a. 

Starting  afunder,  burfting;  in  two. 

J)issiLiTiON,  dif-sll-ifh'fin.  f. 

The  ad  of  burfling  in  two  ;  of  flarting  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Dissimilar,  dif-sim'4-lflr.  a. 

Unlike,  heterogeneous. 

Dissimilarity,  dif-smiH4-13r'i-t4. 

f.  Unlikenefs,  diflhnilitude. 

•Dissimilitude,  dif-s!m-mil'A-tAde 

f.  Unlikencfs,  want  of  refemblance. 

Dissimulation,  dif-sim-A-li'flifin. 

f.  The  ad  of  diffembling,  hypocrify. 

Dissipable,  dls'si-pl-bl.  a. 

'  Eafilyfcattered. 

To  Dissipate,  dis's4-pate.  v.  a- 

(91).  To  fcalter  everywhere,  to>difperfe;  to 
fcatter  the  attention  ;  to  fpend  a  fortune. 

Dissipation,  dif-si-p4'fliAn.  f. 

Tlie  aft  of  difperfion ;  the  ftate  of  being 
difpcifed;  fcattered  attention. 

ToDissociATE,  dif-sA'lW-ate.  V.a. 

To  feparate,  to  difunite,  to  part. 

Dissolvable,  diz-z6l'vd-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  diflblution. 

Dissoluble,  dis'sA4A-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  Reparation  of  one  part  from 
another. 
13"  The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  the 
firft  fylUble  of  this  word,  as  it  comes  from 
the  Latin  d'tffAuhiliSy  which  fecms  to  confirm 
the  obfcrvations  on  the  word  difputMbU. 
Difclvable  is  a  compound  of  our  own^  and 
therefore  retains  the  accent  of  the  verb 
from  which  it  is  formed.  (501).  See  Aca» 
dtmy  and  Difputable, 

Dissolubility,  dlf-sAl-li-bil'i-t4. 


f.  Liablenefs  to  fufTer  a  difanion  of  parts. 

To  Dissolve,  diz-z6Iv'.  v.  a. 

To  dcftroy  the  form  of  any  thing  by  dif- 
uniting  the  parts ;  to  locfc,  to  break,  the 
tics  of  any  thing;  to  break  up  anVmblics; 
to  brenk  an  enchantment ;  to  be  relaxed  by 
pleafar?. 

To  Dissolve,  diz-z61v'.  v.  n. 

To  he  melted ;  to  fall  to  nothing ;  to  melt 
away  in  plcafure 

Dissolvent,  dlz-zAl'vent.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  diffolving  or  melting. 

Dissolvent,  dlz-zAl'vent.  f. 

The  power  of  dilunitiug  the  parts  of  any 
thing. 

Dissolver,  diz-zAl'vflr.  f. 

That  which  has  the  powr  of  difToIvlng. 

Dissolvible,  diz-^zAl'vc-bl,  a. 

Liable  to  perifh  by  diifolution. 

Dissolute,  dis'sA-lute.  a. 

Loofc,  wanton,''^cbauched. 

Dissolutely,  dis'sA-lute-lc.  ad. 

Loofcly,  in  debauchery. 

Dissoluteness,  dIs'sA-lute-nes.  f. 

Loofcncfs,  laxity  of  manners,  debauchery. 

Dissolution,  dif-sA-lA'fhfin.  f. 

The  art  of  liquifving  by  heat  or  moif- 
ture;  the  ftate  of  being  liquified;  dcftruc- 
tion  of  any  thing  by  the  fcparatioa  of  its 
parts  ;  death,  the  rcfolution  of  the  body 
into  iia  couftituent  elements  ;  dcilru£lion  ; 
th^  aft  of  breaking  up  an  affembly ;  loofc- 
neis  of  manners. 

Dissonance,  dis'sA-ninfo.  f. 

A  mixture  of  harfh,  unharmonioua  founds. 

Dissonant,  dis'sA-nint.  a. 

Harfh,  unharmonious ;  incongruous,  dif- 
agreeing. 

To  Dissuade,  dif-fwade'.  v.  a. 

(331).  To  divert  by  reafoa  or  impunity 
from  any  thing. 

DissuADER,  dif-fwi'dfir.  f. 

He  that  difTuades. 

DissuASi  :)N,  d!f-fwi'zhAn.  f. 

Urgm^'y  of  rcafon  or  importunity  againft 
any  tlung. 

Dissuasive,  dif-fwS'siv.  a.*  (428). 

Dehortatory,  tending  to  pcrfuade  againft. 

Dissuasive,  dif-fwi'slv.  f. 

Argtimqnt  to  turn  the  mind  off  from  any 
purpofe. 

Dissyllable^  dis'sil-ll-bl.  f. 

A  word  of  two  fyllables. 

Distaff,  dis'tif.  f. 

The  ftaff  from  which  the  flax  if  drawa  in 
fpinning ;  it  is  ufcd  as  an  emblem  ot  the 
female  iex. 

To  Distain,  dif-tine'.  v.  a. 

To  ftain,  to  tinge  ;  to  blot,  to  fully  with 
infamy. 

DiSTAVCE,  dis'tanfe.  f. 

Diftance  is  fpace  con'ideied  between  any 
two  beings  ;  remoteneis  in  jplace  ;  the  fpace 
kept  between  two  antagonifts  in  fencing ;  a 
fpace  marked  on  the  courfe  where  horfcs  run ; 
fpace  of  lime;  reroolenc-fs  in  time;  refpeft, 
diftant  behaviour;  retraction  of  kinduefi, 
referve. 

To  Distance,  dis'tJnfe.  v.  a. 

To  place  remotely,  to  throw  off  from  the 
view ;  to  leave  behind  at  a  race  the  length 
of  a  diiUnce. 

Distant,  dis'tiint.  a. 

Remote  in  place;  remote  in  time  either 
paft  or  future;  rcfcrvcd  ;  not  obvious. 

Distaste,  dif-tifte' .  f. 

Difguft;  diflikc;  alienation  of  affc&ion. 

D  d 


To  Distaste,  d'f-tJfte'.  v.  a. 

To  fill  the  n:outh  with  naufeoufnefa  ;  to  dif- 
like,  to  loathe  ;  to  offend,  to  djfguit. 

Distasteful,  dff-talle'fdl.  a. 

Naufcous  to  the  palate,  dif^uiliag;  ofTcn- 
five,  unpleafing. 

Distemper,  dif-tlm'pAr.  f. 

a  difeafe,  a  malady;  bad  conftifution  of 
mind  ,  depravity  of  inclination  ;  uncaGnefs. 

To  Distemper,  dif-tSin'pAr.  v.  a. 

To  difeafe  ;  to  dilorder  ;  to  ditiurb  ;  to  dc- 
ftroy temper  or  moderation. 

DisTEMPERATE,  dif-tcm'pfif-ate.  a. 

(91).   Immoderate. 

DiSTEMPERATURE,  dif-tem'pftr-J- 
tAre.  f. 

lutcmperatencfs,  excefs  of  heat  or  cold  ; 
perturbation  of  tlie  mind.. 

To  Distend,  dif-tead'.  v.  it. 

To  ftrcich  out  in  brcjd:h. 

Distent,  dif-icnt'.  f. 

The  fpace  through  which  any  thing  is 
fpread. 

Distention,  dif-tcn'fliftn.  f. 

Tlic  a6lxof  iirotching  in  brcad.h  ;  breadth, 
fpace  occupied. 

Distich,  dis'tlk.  f.  (353). 

A  couplet,  a  couple  of  hues. 

To  Distil,  dif-til'.  v.  n. 

To  drop,  to  fall  by  dropj)  ti  flow  gently 
and  filcnily  ;  to  ufe  a  Aill. 

To  Distil,  d!f-til'.  v.  a. 

To  let  fall  in  drops;  to  draw  by  diftilla* 
tion. 

Distillation,  dif-til-li'fliAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops; 
the  ^Qi  of  pouring  out  in  drops ;  that  which 
falls  in  dropa;  the  a£l  of  diuilling  by  fire ; 
the  fubftance  drawn  by  the  ftill. 

Distillatory,  dif-drii-tdr-c.  a. 

,   Belonging  to  diftillation. 

Distiller,  dlf-til'lfir.  f. 

One  who  pra£^ifcs  the  trade  of  diftilling; 
one  who  makes  pernicious  inflammatory 
fpirits. 

Distilment,  dif-til'mcnt.  f. 

That  which  is  drawn  by  diftillation. 

D-csTiNCT,  dif-iinkt'.  a. 

Dttferent;  apart;  clear,  unconfufed;  marksd 
out,  fpeciftcd. 

Distinction,  dif-tink'fliSn.  f. 

Note  of  ditfereuce  ;  honourable  note  of  fu- 
P'-iiotityj  ihat  by  which  one  differs  from 
another;  divifions  into  different  parts;  no- 
tation of  difference  between  things  icem- 
iogiy  the  fame. 

Distinctive,  dif-t!nk'iiv.  a. 

That  which  makes  diftin^ion  or  differences 
having  the  power  to  diftiiiguifh. 

DiSTiNCTiVELY^di(-tink'tiv4A.ad. 

Insight  order,  not  confufcdly. 

Distinctly,  dif-tinkt'li.  ad. 

Not  confufediy;  plainly,  clearly. 

Distinctness,  dif-tinkt'ncs.  f. 

Nice  obfervation  of  the  difference  betrveew 
things;  fach  feparation  of  things  as  make 
them  eafy  to  be  olrfcrved. 

To  DiSTiNGuisH,<!if-iing'gwiih.  v. 

a.  (340).  To  notethe  diverfity  of  things;  to 
feparate  from  others  by  fome  mark  of  ho- 
nour ;  to  divide  by  proper  notes  of  diver- 
fity ;  to  know  one  from  another  by  any 
mark;  to  difcern  critically,  to  judge;  to 
conftitute  difference,  to  fpecificate ;  to  make 
l^nown  or  eminent. 

To  Distinguish,  dlf-ting'gwlih. 

t.  n.  To 
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V.  n.  To  make  difti^ion,  to  find  or  fliew  the 
diifercncc. 

Distinguishable,  dif-ting'gw!(h- 
a-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  diRinguiHied ;  worthy  of 
note,  worthy  of  regard. 

Distinguished,  dif-iing'gwl(ht. 

part.  a.  Eminent,  extraordinary. 

DiSTiNGuiSHER,  dU-tlne'gwifli-dr. 

r  A  judicious  obfcrver,  one  that  accurately 
difccrnsone  thing  from  another;  he  that  fc- 
pa rates  one  thing  from  another  by  proper 
marks  of  diverfity. 

Distinguish  iNGLVjdif-ting'gwifli- 
ing-14.  ad. 

Withdiftinftion. 
DlSTINGUISHMENT,dlf-ting'gw!(h- 

ment.  f. 

DiAm^lion,  obfervation  of  difference. 

To  Distort,  dif-4drt'.  v.  a. 

To  writhe,  to  twift,  to  deform  by  irregular 
motions  ;  to  put  out  of  the  true  airedion  or 
pofturc;  to^wreftfrom  the  true  meaning. 

Distortion,  dif-t6r'(hdn.  f. 

Irregular  motion  by  which  the  face  is 
writhed,  or  the  parts  difordered. 

To  DjsTRACT,  dif-trJkt'.  v.  a. 

Pait.  paff.   Diilraded,  anciently  Diflraught. 
,   To  pull  different  ways  at  once ;  to  feparate, 
*  to  divide  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  make  mad. 

Distractedly,  dif-trdk'tid-l4.  ad. 

Madly,  frantickly. 

DiSTRACTEDNESS,  dif-trJk'tld-nis. 

f.  The  Hate  of  being  diftraAed,  madncfs. 

Distraction,  dif-tr4k'(hon.  f. 

Confufion,  ftate  in  which  the  attention  is 
called  different  ways;  perturbation  of  raiod  ; 
franticknefs,  lofs  of  the  wits;  tumult,  dif- 
ferencc  of  fentimcnts. 

To  Distrain,  dif-trine'.  v.  a. 

To  fcizc. 

To  Distrain,  dif-tranc'.  v.  n. 

To  make  feizure. 

Distrainer,  dif-tri'ndr.  f. 

He  that  fcizes. 

Distraint,  dlf-trint'.  f. 

Seizure. 

Distraught,  dif-triwt'.  part.  a. 

Diftraaed.     Little  ufcd. 

Distress,  dif-.tres'.  f. 

The  a£t  of  making  a  legal  fcirure ;  a  com- 
pullion,  by  u  hich  a  man  isaffured  to  appear 
in  court,  or  to  pay  a  debt;  the  thing  feizcd 
bylaw;  calamity,  mifery,  misfortune. 

To  Distress,  dif-tres'.  v.  a. 

To  prolccutc  by  law  to  a  feizure  ;  to  harafs, 
to  make  miferable. 

Distressful, dif-tres'fdl.  a. 

Full  of  trouble,  full  of  mifery. 

To  Distribute,  dif-trib'Ate.  v.  a. 

To  divide  amongii  more  than  two,  to  6^ti\ 
out. 

Distribution,  dif-tre-bA'flifin.  f. 

1  he  aA  of  diftributing  or  dealing  out  to 
others;  adt  of  giving  in  charilv. 

Distributive,  dlf-trib'u-iiv.  a. 

AlTigniog  to  each  their  proper  portions. 

DiSTRlBUTIVELY,  dlf-trib'A-tlV-U. 

ad..  By  dilhibution;  fmgly,  particularly. 

District,  dis'trikt.  f. 

The  circuit  within  which  a  man  may  be  <;pm- 
pcUcd  to  appearance;  circuit  of  authority, 
province  ;  region,  country »,  territory. 

To  Distrust,  dif-trAft'.  v.  a. 

To  regard  with  diBidence,  not  to  truR. 

DiSTRUST^tdif-trfiflL'-  T- 


Lofs  of  credit,  lofs  of  confidence,  fufpicion. 

Distrustful,  dif-tr5ft'ffil.  a. 

Apt  to  diftruft,  fufpiciout ;  diffident  of 
himCelf,  timorous. 

DisTRUSTFULLy,dif-trfift'fdUl4.ad. 

In  a  diftruftful  manner. 

DisTRUSTFULNESs,  dif-trdftffdl-nSs 

f.  The  ftate  of  being  diftruftful,  want  of  con- 
fidence. 

To  Disturb,  dif-tflrb'.  v.  a. 

To  perplex,  to  difquiet;  to  put  into  irre- 
gular motions  ;  to  interrupt,  to  hinder. 

Disturbance,  dif-tfir'banfe.  f. 

Interruption  of  tranquillity  ;  confufion,  dif- 
order;  tumult. 

Disturber,  dif-tfir'bfir.  f. 

A  violator  of  peace,  he  that  caufes  tumults ; 
he  that  caufes  perturbation  of  mind. 

To  DisTURN,  dif-t6rn'.  v.  a. 

To  turn  off.     Not  ufed. 

Di&VALUATiON,diz-v31-A-i'(hfin.f. 

Diig^race,  diminution  of  reputation. 

To  DisvALUE,  diz-vil'u.  V.  a. 

To  undervalue. 

Disunion,  dif-u'ni-fln.  f. 

Separation,  disjun&ion ;  breach  of  concord. 
Qi^T'  Some  curious  infpe£tor  may,  perhaps, 
wonder  why  I  have  given  dtfunhn^  itfitfc^  Ac. 
the  pure  s  and  not  the  z,  fmce  I  have  laid  it 
down  as  a  general  rule  under  the  prepofi- 
tive  particle  Dff,  that  the  t  immediately  be- 
fore the  accent,,  when  a  vowel  begins  the 
next  fyllable,  is  always  flat ;  but  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  long  u  in  thcfe  words  is 
not  a  pure  vowel  (8) ;  not  that  I  think  the  z, 
in  this  cafe,  would  be  palpably  wrong  ;  for 
though  long  u  may  be  called  a  femi-confo- 
nant,  it  is  lufficiently  vocal  to  make  the  s  or 
X  found,  in  thefe  words,  perfe6lly  indiffer- 
ent.— See  Dis. 

To  Disunite,  dif-i-nite'.  v.  a. 

To  feparate, to  divide;  to  part  friends. 

To  Disunite,  dif-A-nite'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  afunder,  to  become  feparate. 

Disunity,  dlf-A'ni-ti.  1. 

A  (late  of  a6lual  fepa ration. 

DisusAGE,  dif-u'zije.  f.  (90). 

The  gradual  ceffation  of  ufe  or  cuftom.    . 

Disuse,  dif-Afe'.  f. 

Ceffation  of  ufe,  want  of  pradice  ;  ceffation 
of  cullom. 

To  Disuse,  dif-ize'.  v.  a. 

To  ceafe  to  make  ufe  of;  to  difaccuflom. 

To  Dis VOUCH,  diz-v6atO'  ^-  a 

To  deftroy  the  credit  of,  to  contradict. 

Ditch,  dhfti.  f.  . 

A  trench,cut  in  the  ground  ufually  between 
fields  ;  any  long  narrow  receptacle  of  wa- 
ter ;  the  moat  with  which  a  town  is  fur- 
rounded. 

To  Ditch,  dii(h.  v.  a. 

To  make  a  diich. 

Ditcher,  ditlh'fir.  f. 

One  who  digs  ditches. 

Dithyrambick,  di/A-i-ram'bik,  f. 

A  fong  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  any  poem 
written  with  wildnefs. 

Dittany,  dit't4-ne.  f. 

An  herb. 

DiTTiED,  dit'tid.  a. 

Sung,  adapted  to  mufick. 

DiTTY,  dit'te.  f. 

A  poem  to  be  fung,  a  fong. 

Divan,  di-van  .  f.  (124). 

The  council  of  the  oriental  princes ;  any 
council  affemblcd. 

To  Divaricate,  dl-vir'c-kite. 


V.  D.  (ta5).  To  be  parted  into  two. 

DiVARiCATipN,  di-vlr-i-ki'(hJn, 

f.   Partition  into  two;  divifion  of  opinioni. 

To  Dive,  dive.  v.  n. 

To  fink  voluntarily  under  water ;  to  go 
deep  into  any  queftion,  or  fcieoce. 

Diver,  dl'vir.  f. 

One  that  (inks  voluntarily  under  water ;  one 
that  goes  under  water  to  fearch  for  any 
thing ;  he  that  enters  deep  into  knowledge 
or  ftudy. 

To  Diverge,  di-veijc'.  v.  n.  {174). 

To  tend  various  v/ays  from  one  point. 

^Divergent,  d4-vlr'jent.  a.  (124). 

Tending  to  various  parts  irom  one  point. 

Divers,  dl'verz.  a. 

Several,  fundry,  more  than  one. 

Diverse,  di'verfe.  a. 

Different  from  another;  different  from  k 
felf,  multiform ;  in  different  direftions. 

Diversification,    d4-vcr-sfc-f4- 
ki'fliftn.  f. 

The  ^€L  of  chaivging  forms  or  qualities; 
variation,  variegation ;  variety  of  forms, 
multiformity ;  change,  alteration. 

To  Diversify,  dc-ver'si-fl.  v.  a. 

To  make  different  from  another,  to  diftin- 
guifh ;  to  make  different  from  itfelf,to  va- 
riegate. 

Diversion,  d5-vlr'flifin.  f.  (124). 

The  aft  of  turning  any  thing  off  from  iti 
courfe;  the  caufe  by  which  any  thing  is 
turned  from  its  proper  courfe  or  tendency; 
fport,  fomething  that  unbends  the  miod; 
in  war,  the  aft  or  purpofe  of  drawing  the 
enemy  off  from  fome  ocfign,  by  threaten- 
ing or  atucking  a  diftant  part. 

Diversity,  dA-vlr'se-ti.  f. 

Difference,  diffimilitude,  variety. 

Di  VERSLY,  di'vlrs-16.  ad. 

In  different  ways,  variouHy. 

To  Divert,  di-vlrt'.  v.  a.  (124). 

To  turn  off  from  any  direftion  or  courfe; 
to  draw  forces  to  a  different  part ;  to  with- 
draw the  mind  ;  to  jpleafe,  to  exhilarate* 

Diverter,  di-vcr^tdr.  f. 

Any  thing  that  diverts  or  alleviates. 

To  DiVERTisE,  d£-vSr'tiz.  v.  n. 

To  fport,  to  amufe,  to  divert. 

({3*  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have  accented  thii 
word  on  thelafi  fyllable  in  compliance  with 
the  verb  advertife,  which  is  exaftly  of  the  fame 

-  form,  and  therefore  he  thought  ought  to  be 
accented  in  the  fame  manner.  But  l>y  mak- 
ing dh'crtiff  conform  in  accentuation  to  td' 
verti/cy  we  make  the  general  rule  ftoop  to 
the  exception,  rather  than  the  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  For  in  all  verbs  of  three 
or  more  fyllables,  where  the  termination 
i/e  is  only  the  verbal  formation,  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  root,  we  never  find  the 
accent  on  it ;  as  criticifi,  exerd/e,  efUomfit 
Sec. — See  ^d^ertifement. 

DiVERTisEMENT,  d4-vJr'tiz-mint- 

f.  Diverfion,  delight. 

DiVERTiVE,  di-ver'tiv.  a. 

Recreative,  amufivje. 

To  Divest,  de-veft'.  v.  a.  (12+^ 

To  ftrip,  to  make  naked. 

Di  VESTURE,  d4-vcs't(hflre.  f. 

The  aft  of  putting  off. 

DiviDABLE,  di-vl'd4-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  fepa  rated. 

DiviDANT,  d4-vl'd3nt.  a, 

Diffierent,  feparate.     Not  ufed. 

To  DiviD.E,  d4-vide'.  v.  a.  (124). 

To  part  one  whole  ioco  different  pieces ;  to 
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leparate ;  to  dlfunite  by  difcord ;  to  deal 
<iiitj  to  {iTC  io  iharcc. 

To  Divide,  dA-vid^'.  v.  n. 

To  part,  to  fuoder^  to  break  friendftiip. 

Dividend,  dlv'i-dlncf.  f. 

A  (hare,  the  part  allotted  in  divifion  ;  divi- 
dend is  the  number  giveo  to  be  parted  or 
divided. 

Divider,  di-vi'dfir.  f. 

Tliat  which  parts  any  thing  into  pieces;  a 
diftributer,  he  who  deals  out  to  each  his 
(hare;  a  difuntter ;  a  particular  kind  of 
compafTes. 

Dividual,  dA-vid'A-41,  or  d4-vid'. 
iA-il.  a.  (293)  (376J. 

Divided,  ihared  or  participated  m  common 
with  others. 

Divination, div-A-ni'fhdn.f.  (530) 

Predidion  or  Cbretelling  of  future  things. 

Divine,  dA-vlne'.  a.  (124). 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God ;  proceed- 
inc  from  God,  not  natural,  not  human  ;  ex- 
cellent in  a  fupreme  degree ;  prefageful. 

Divine,  dc-vlne'.  f. 

A  mxnifter  of  the  gofpcl,  a  prieft,  a  clergy- 
man; a  man  (killed  in  divinity,  a  theolo- 
gian. 

To  Divine,  di-vme'.  v.  a. 

To  foretel,  to  foreknow. 

To  Divine,  dA-ylne'.  v.  n. 

To  utter  prognoOication ;  to  feel  prefages ; 
to  conje6lure,  to  guels. 

Divinely,  dA-vlnc'lA.  ad. 

By  the  agency  or  influence  of  Cod ;  excel- 
lently, in  the  fupreme  degree  ;  in  a  manner 
noting  a  deity. 

Divineness,  d6-vlne'nis.  f. 

Divinity,  participation  of  the  divine  nature; 
excellence  in. the  fupreme  degree. 

Diviner,  dA-vi'nflr.  f. 

Oae  that  profcfTes  divination,  or  the  art 
of  revealing  occult  things  by  fupernatural 
means ;  conje^urcr,  gueucr. 

DiviNERESSj  di-vlne'res.  f. 

A  prophetefs. 

Divinity,  d4-vin'4-t4.  f.  (5^1). 

Participation  of  the  nature  and  excellence 
of  Godi  deity,  godhead  ;  the  Deity,  the  Su- 

Srcme  Beings;  celefUal  being  ;  the  fcience  of 
ivine  things,  theology. 

Divisible,  d4-v!z'A-bl.  a.  (124). 

Capable  of  being  divided  into  parts,  fepa- 

rable. 

Divisibility,  di-vlz-4-b!l'4-t6.  f. 

The  quality  of  admitting  divifion. 

DivisiBLENESs,  d4-vlz'4-bl-nis.  f. 

Divifibility. 

Division,  d4-vizh'An.  f. 

The  ad  of  dividing  any  thing  into  parts; 
the  ftate  of  being  diviacd;  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  kept  apart,  partition ;  the  part 
which  is  feparated  from  the  ueft  by  divid- 
ing; difunion,  difference;  parts  into  which 
a  difcourfe  is  diiUibuted;  fpace  between 
the  notes  of  mn(ick,  ju(l  time  }  in  arithme- 
tick,  the  feparation  or  parting  of  any  num- 
ber or  quantity  given,  into  any  parts  af- 
figned. 

Divisor,  di-vl'zflr.  f. 

The  number  given,  by  which  the  dividend  is 
divided. 

Divorce,  d4-vArfc'.  f.  (124). 

The  le^l  feparation  of  huiband  and  wife  ; 
ieparation,  difunion  ;  the  (cntence  by  which 
a  marriage  is  dilfolved. 

To  Divorce,  d4-vArfe'.  v.  a. 

To  fepirate  a  huiband  ot  wife  from   the 


other ;  to  force  afunder,  to  feparate  by  vio- 
lence. 

Divorcement,  di-vArfe'ment.  f. 

Divorce,  feparation  of  marriage. 

Divorcer,  d4-vAr'sfir.  f. 

The  perfon  or  caufc  which  produces  divoroe 
or  feparation. 

DiuRETicK,  dUA-rlt'ik.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  provoke  urine. 

DiURNAL,  dUfir'nil.  a.  (116}. 

Relating  to  the  day;  conftituting  the  day  j 
performed  in  a  day,  daily. 

Diurnal,  dUftr'nJl.  f.    . 

A  journal,  a  day-book. 

Diurnally,  dl-6r'nil-i.  ad. 

Daily,  every  day. 

Diuturnity,  di-i-tdr'ni-ti.  f. 

Length  of  duration. 

To  Divulge,  di-vfllje'.  v.  a. 

To  publi(h,  make  publick  ;  to  proclaim. 

DivuLGER,  d4-vfil'j6r.  f. 

A  publilhcr. 

Divulsion,  di-vflrihfin.  f. 

The  a£t  of  plucking  away. 

To  Dizen,  dl'zn.  v.  a. 

To  drcfs,  to  deck. 

Dizziness,  diz'zi-nJs.  f. 

Giddincfs. 

Dizzy,  diz'zd.  a. 

Giddy,  caufiog  giddincfs;  th9Ughtlcfs. 

To  Dizzy,  dlz'zi.  v.  a. 

To  whirl  round,  to  make  giddy. 

To  Do,  d66.  V.  a.  (164J. 

To  pra^ife  or  a£^  any  thing  good  or  bad  ; 
to  perform,  to  auhieve ;  to  execute,  to  dif* 
charge ;  to  finifh,  to  end  ;  to  conclude,  to 
feule. 

To  Do,  d6&.  v.  n. 

To  »&.  or  behave  in  any  manner  well  or  ill ; 
to  make  an  end,  to  conclude  ;  to  ccafe  to  be 
concerned  with,  to  ceafc  to  care  about;  to 
fare,  to  be  with  regard  to  ficknefi  or  health, 
as,  how  do  you  do  ?  To  do  is  ufed  for  any 
verb  to  fave  the  repetition  of  the  word  ;  as, 
I  (hall  come  ;  but  if  I  do  not,  bo  away ;  thai  is 
if  I  come  not :  do  is  a  word  of  vehement 
command,  or  earneli  rcqueft,  as  help  me, 
do  ;  make  halle,  do. 

DociBLE,  dA'sA-bl.  a. 

Tra£iable,  docile,  eafy  to  be  taught. 

Docibleness,  di'sd-bl-nis.  f. 

Teachablenefs,  docility. 

Docile,  dis'sil.  a.  (140). 

Teachable,  eafily  inftruilcd,  tradable. 

Docility,  di-sll'li-ti.  f. 

Aptnefs  to  be  taughti  readinefs  to  learn. 

Dock,  d6k.  f. 

An  herb. 

Dock,  d6k.  f. 

The  ftump  of  the  tail,  which  remains  after 
docking. 

Dock,  dfik.  f. 

A  place  where  water  is  let  in  or  out  at  pica- 
lure,  where  Ihins  arc  built  or  laid  up. 

To  Dock,  d6k.  v,  a. 

To  cut  oft'  a  tail ;  to  cat  any  thine  fhort ; 
to  cut  off  a  reckoning ;  to  lay  a  Inip  in  a 
dock. 

Docket,  dok'it.  f. 

A  dire£lion  tied  upon  goods,  a  fummary  of 
a  larger  writing. 

Doctor,  dftk'tftr.  f. 

One  that  has  taken  the  higheli  degree  in  the 
faculties  of  divinity,  Ijw,  or  phyfick  ;  in 
lome  univerfirics  they  have  doftots  of  mu- 
fick ;  a  ph>'fician,  one  who  undertakes  the 
cure  of  aifeafes. 
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To  DocTOR,*d&k'tftr.  v.  a. 

To  phyfick,  to  cure. 

Doctoral,  d&k'ti-rJI.  a. 

Relating  to  the  degree  of  a  do£lor. 

DocTORALLY,  d&k'tA-rlU4,  ad. 
In  manner  of  a  do6^or. 

DocTORSHiP,  dik'tdr-fliip.  f. 

The  rank  of  a  do^or. 

Doctrinal,  dAk'tri-nJl.  a. 

Containing  do^riue;  pertaining  to  the  aft 
or  means  of  teaching. 

DocTRiNALLY,  d6k'tr4-nM-4,  ad. 

In  the  form  of  do^rine,  politivcly. 

Doctrine,  dfik'trin.  f.  (140). 

Th6  principles  or  podtions  of  aay  fed  or 
mailer;  the  ad  of  teaching. 

Document,  d&k'A-m4nt.  f. 

Precept,  inftrudion,  dircdion. 

Dodder,  did'dfir.  f.  * 

A  plant  which  winds  itfelf  about  other 
pbnts,  and  draws  the  chief  part  of  ita  nou'' 
rilhment  from  them. 

Dodecagon,  dA-d4k'4-g6n.  f. 

A  figure  of  twelves  fides. 

To  Dodge,  d6die.  v,  n.     ' 

To  ufe  craft ;  to  Ihifc  place  as  another  ap- 
proaches ;  to  play  fall  and  loofe,  to  raife  ex- 
pcdations  and  difappoint  them. 

DoDMAN,  d6d'man.  f. 

•The  name  of  a  filh. 

Doe,  dA.  f. 

A  (he  deer,  the  female  of  a  buck. 

Doer,  d66'fir.  f.  (296). 

One  that  docs  any  thing  good  or  bad. 

Does,  ddz.  (296). 

The  third  perfon  from  Do,  for  Doth. 

To  DopF,  dfif.  v.  a. 

To  ftrip,  to  put  away,  to  get  rid  of;  t« 
delay,  to  refer  to  another  time.     Obfolcte. 

Dog,  d6e.  f. 

A  domeitick  animal  remarkably  various  in 
his  fpecies;  a  conllellation  called  Sirius,  or 
Canicula,  rifmg  and  fctting  with  the  fun 
during  the  dog  days ;  a  reproachful  name 
for  a  man. 

To  Dog,  d6g.  v.  a. 

To  follow  any  one,  watching  him  with  am 
infidious  defign. 

Dog-teeth,  d6g't44/A.  f. 

The  teeth  in  the  human  head  next  to  the 
grinders,  the  eye  teeth. 

Dog-trick,  ddg'trlk.  f. 

An  ill-turn,  furly  or  brutal  treatment. 

Dogbane,  dfig'bine.  f. 

An  herb. 

Dog-briar,  d6g'brl-6r.  f.    , 

The  briar  that  bears  the  hip. 

DoGCHEAP,  d6g't(heip.  a. 

Cheap  as  dogs'  meat. 

DoGDAYS,  dftg'dizc.  f. 
The  days  in  which  the  dogdar  rifes  and  feta 
with  the  fun. 

Doge,  ddje.  f. 

The  title  of  the  chief  magidrate  of  Venice 
and  Genoa. 

Dogfish,  d6g'fi(h.  f. 

A  fliark. 
DOGFLY,  dfig'fll.  f. 
A  voracious  biting  fly. 

Dogged,  dfig'gH.  a.  (366). 

Sullen,  four,  morolc,  ill-humoured,  gloomy. 

Doggedly,  d&g'gJd4i.  ad. 

Sullenly,  gtoomily. 

Doggedness,  dfig'gld-ncs.  f. 

Gloom  of  miud,  Cal.cuiicU. 
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Dogger,  d6g'gtir.  f. 

A  fmall  (hip  with  one  roaft. 

Doggerel,  d6g'^ril.  f. 

Mcau,  worthicfs  verTe*. 

Doggish,  dig'gifli.  a. 

'      Curriih,  brutal.     • 

Doghearted,  dfig'hir-tJd.  a. 

Ciucl)  pililefs,  malicious. 
DOGHOLE,  d&g'hAlc.  f. 

A  vile  hole. 

DoGKENNEL,  d&g'kSn-ncl.  f. 

A  little  hut  or  houfe  for  dogs. 

Dog  LOUSE,  dig'ldfife.  f. 

An  mL6t  that  harbours  on  dojs. 

Dogma,  dAg'ma.  f. 

Eftablifticd  principle,  fettled  notion. 

Dogmatical,  d6g-mdt'i-kil.  1  ^ 
DoGAiATiCK,  d6g-m3t'ik,  J  **' 

Authoritative,  magifterial,  pofitivc. 

Dogmatically,  d6g-mit'A-kil-4. 

ad.  Magiftcrially,  pofitivcly. 

DoGMATiCALNESS,  d6g-m4t'i-k Si- 
nes, f. 

Magifttrialncfs,  mock  authority. 

Dogmatist,  d6g'm4-tift.  f. 

A   magiftcrial  teacher,  a  bold  advancer  of 
principles. 

To  Dogmatize,  ddg'ml-tlze.  v.  n. 

To  alTcrt  pofitively ;  to  teach  magifterially. 

DoGMATizER,  d6g'mjk-il-zdr.  f. 

An  alltrtcr,  a  magiftcrial  teacher. 

DoGROSE,  dog'rAzc.  f. 

The  flowei  of  the  hip. 
DOGSLEEP,  dftg'fleip.  f. 

Pretended  flecp. 

Dogsmeat,  digz'mAte.  f. 

Rcfufe,  vile  ftuff. 
DoGSTARydog'ftir.  f. 

The  ftar  which  gives  name  to  the  dogdayt. 

DoGSTOOTH,  di>gz'iohih.  f, 

A  plant. 

Dogtrot,  dfig'trot.  f. 

A  gcnile  tiot  like  that  of  a  dog. 

Dogweary,  dAg-w4'r4.  a. 

Tired  as  a  dog. 

Dogwood,  d5g'wfld.  f. 

See  CoRNr.LiAN-CKKanY. 

Doily,  d^i'lA.f. 

A  fpecics  of  woollen  ftuff. 

Doings,  d&&'ings.  f. 

Things    done,  events,    tranfa^ions ;    feats, 
aftions  good  or  bad  i  ftir,  buftle,  tumult. 
Do  IT,  d6it.  f. 

A  fmall  piece  of  money. 

Dole,  dole.  f. 

The  a£l  of  diftribution  or  dealing  ;  any 
thing  dealt  put  or  dillnbuted  ;  provifwns  or 
money  diftributcd  in  chanty  i  grief,  forrow, 
raifcry. 

To  Dole,  dole.  v.  a. 

To  deal,  to  diftribute. 

Doleful,  dAle'lfil.  a. 

Sof4^owful,  exprcfling  grief;  melancholy,  af- 
fliacd,  feeling  grief. 

Dolefully,  dole'fdl-14.  ad. 

In  a  doleful  manner. 

Dolefulness,  dile'fiM-nls.  f. 

Sorrow,  melancholy  ;  difmalncfs. 

Dolesome,  dAle'sfim.  a. 

Melancholy,  gloomy,  difnial. 

Dole som ELY,  d6le's6m-14.  ad. 

Tn  a  dolcfome  manner. 

"^OLEJiOMENESS,  dole'sfim-nls.  f. 

*r  -holy. 


i^  (54^)-  —  Fitc,  f  Jr,  fill,  fit ; — mi,  mftt ; — pine,  pin ;  — 

To  Domesticate,  dA-mls'ti-kitc. 

V.  a.  To  make  domeftick,  to  withdraw  from 
the  publick. 

Dominant,  d&m'i-nint,  a. 


Doll,  ddl.  f. 

A  little  girl's  puppet  or  baby. 
5^  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  one 
/only:  for  the  reafons,  fee  Principles,  No. 

Dollar,  dil'lftr.  f.  (418). 

A  Dutch  and  German  coin  of  difFereot 
value,  from  about  two  (hillings  and  lix pence 
to  four  and  fixpence. 

DoLORiFiCK,  dol-A-rif  ik.  a.  (530). 

That  which  caufes  grief  or  pain. 

Dolorous,  d61'A-rAs.  a. 

Sorrowful,  doleful,  difmal;  painful. 

Dolour,  di'ldr.  f. 

Grief,  forrow  ;  lamentation,  complaiat. 

Dolphin,  d61'f1n.  f. 

The  name  of  a  (i(h. 

Dolt,  dAlt.  f. 

A  heavy  ftupid  fellow,  a  thickJkuU 

Doltish,  dAlt'ifh.  a. 

Stupid,  mean,  blockifli. 

Domain,  dA-manc'.  f. 

Dominion,  empire ;  poffelllon,  ellate. 

Dome,  dime.  f. 

a  building,  a  houfe,  a  fabrick ;  a  hemifphc- 
rical  arch,  a  cupola. 

Domestical,  dA-mSs'^t4-kal.  1  ^ 
DoMESTiCK,  dA-mSs'dk.         / 

Belonging  to  the  houfe,  not  relating  to  things 
publick  ;  private,  not  open ;  inhabiting  the 
houfe,  not  w;ld  ;  not  foreign,  inteftine. 

0:^  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  that  of  Englilh,  as 
of  all  living  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pro- 
nunciation ,  one  curfory  and  colloquial,  the 
other  regular  and  folemn.  He  gives  no  in- 
ftances  of  this  double  pronunciation  ;  and  it 
is  at  firft  a  little  difficult  to  conceive  what 
are  the  words  in  which  this  obfervation  is 
verified.  .  Solemn  fpeaking  fcems  to  have  no 
eflfed  upon  the  accented  vowels ;  for  let  us 
pronounce  them  as  rapidly  or  as  folemnly 
as  we  will,   we  certainly  do  not  make  any 

■  change  in  the  Quantity  or  quality  of  them. 
The  only  part  of  the  language  in  which  Dr. 
Johnfou's  obfervation  ^ems  true,  is  fome 
of  the  vowels  when  unaccented ;  and  of  thefe 
the  0  feems  to  undergo  the  greateft  change  in 
coufequencc  of  folemnity  or  rapidity.  Thus 
the  0  in  obey  is,  in  folemn  fpeaking,  pro- 
nounced as  long  and  full  as  in  the  firft  fyl- 
lable  of  open ;  but  in  rapid  and  curfory 
fpeaking,  as  Ihort  as  the  o  in  oven.  This  lat- 
ter found,  however,  muft  not  be  given  as  a 
model ;  for  let  the  pronunciation  pe  ever  fo 
rapid  and  familiar,  there  is  a  ceruin  ele- 
ffance  in  giving  the  0,  in  this  fituation,  its 
full,  open  found,  approaching  to  that  which 
it  has  when  under  the  accent ;  and  though 
nothing  but  a  delicacy  of  car  will  dired  us 
to  the  degree  of  openncfs  with  which  we 
muft  pronounce  the  unaccented  0  in  Domef- 
tUt  Docility n  Potential,  Proceed,  MonaftiCy  Mo- 
notony,  &c.  we  nuy  be  allured  that  thefe 
vowels  are  exadly  under  the  fame  predica- 
ment ;  and  can  never  be  pronounced  ftiort 
and  ftiMt,  as  if  written  Dommejiky  Dojplity, 
PottentiaU  &c.  without  hurting  the  ears  of 
every  good  fpeaker,  and  overturning  the  firft 
principles  of  pronunciation. 

The  fame  obfervations  feera  to  hold  good  of 
the  unaccented  0  in  every  word  ending  in 
ory ;  as  tranfitoryy  dilatoryy  &c.  The  0  in  rapid 
fpeaking  certainly  goes  into  (hort  u  i  but  in 
folemn  pronunciation  approaches  to  the  ac- 
cented, open  found  of  0  in  ^hry^  ftoryy  Sec. 
but  as  the  0  in  thefe  terminations  never  ad- 
mits of  being  pronounced  quite  fo  open  as 
when  ending  a  fyllable  before  the  accent,  I 
have,  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  given  it  the  collo- 
quial found  of  ftiort  u. 


Predominant,  prefiding,  afcendant. 

To  Dominate,  d6m'A-nate.  v.  a. 

To  prcdominilc,  to  prevail  over  the  reft. 

Domination,  d6m-i-na'lh&n.  f. 

Power,  dominion  ;  tyraimy,  infolent  autho* 
rity ;  one  highly  exalted  m  power,  ufcd  of 
angelick  beings. 

Dominator,  d&m'i-nk-t&r.  f.  (521) 

The  prefiding  power. 

To  Domineer,  d&m-4-n4ir'.  v.  n. 

To  rule  with  infolence,  to  aft  without  cott- 
troul. 

Dominical,  dA-min'4-kJl.  a. 

That  which  notes  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sonday. 

Dominion,  dA-min'y&n.  1.  • 

Sovereign  authority ;  right  of  pofleflioa  oc 
ufe,  without  being  accounuble;  territory, 
region,  diftrid;  predomiuance,  afcendant; 
an  order  of  angels. 

Don,  d6n.  f. 

The  Spanifli  title  for  a  gentleman. 

To  Don,  d6n.  v.  a. 

To  put  on.     Little  ufed. 

Donary,  di'nJ-r4.  f. 

A  thing  given  to  facred  ufes. 

Donation,  dA-na'fhfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  giving  any  thing ;  the  grant  by 
which  any  thing  is  given. 

Donative,  d&n'a-tlv.  f. 

A  gift,  a  largefs,  a  prefent ;  in  law,  a  bene- 
fice  merely  ^iven  and  collated  by  the  patron 
to  a  man,  without  inftitution  or  induftion. 
(f3"  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 

Suantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  firft  fyllable  of 
lis  wotd,  not  only  as  I  think  it  contrary  to 
the  beft  ufage,  but  as  it  is  1  variance  with 
the  analogy  of  words  in  this  termination. 
Let  not  thalong  Quantity  of  the  Latin  9  in 
Donatio  be'^eadea  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sheridan; 
for,  waving  the  utter  uncertainty  of  arguing 
from  the  Latin  quantity  to  ours,  this  would 
prove  that  the  a  and  e  m  the  firft  fyllable  of 
Sanative  and  Lenitive  ought  to  be  long  like- 
wife. -^  See  Introdu£tion  to  <hc  Rhyming 
Diftionary.     Article,  Syllabication. 

Done,  don.  part.  paff.  of  the  verb 

Do. 

Done,  dfln.  interjeS. 

The  word  by  which  a  wager  is  concluded ; 
when  a  wager  is  offered,  he  that  accepu  fayt 
it  is  Done. 

Donor,  dA'n6r.  f. 

A  giver,  a  beftower. 

Doodle,  doS'dl.  f.  (405). 

A  trifler,  an  idler.     A  low  word. 

To  Doom,  do5m.  v.  a. 

To  condemn  to  any  puni(hment,  to  feo- 
tence ;  to  command  judicially  or  authorita- 
tively ;  to  deftine,  to  command  by  uncon- 
trollable authority. 

Doom,  do6m.  t. 

Judicial  fentence,  judgmcitt  ;  condemna- 
tion ;  determination  declared  ;  the  ftate  to 
which  one  is  deftined  ;'ruin,  deftrudion. 

Doomsday,  dbhmz'dk,  f. 

The  day  of  final  and  univerfal  judgment ;  the 
la  ft,  the  great  day  ;  the  day  of  lemence  or 
condemnation. 

Doomsday-book,  doomz 'da-book. 

f.  A  book  made  by  order  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  which  the  eftates  of  the  king- 
dom weie  regiftered. 

Door,  dire.  f.  (310}. 

The  gate  of  ^  houfe,  that  which  opens,  to 

'  yield 


DOT 


DOU 


DOW 


—  nA,  mftvc,  nir,  ndt ;  —  tfibc,  tib,  bill ;—  ill ;  —  pfiAnd  ;—  /Am,  this. 


yield  entrance ;  entrance,  portal ;  paflage, 
avenuC)  mians  of  approach ;  Out  of  doors, 
no  more  to  be  found,  fairly  fent  away  ;  At 
the  door  of  any  cue,  imputable,  chargeable 
upon  hiro  ;  I^ext  door  to,  approaching  to, 
near  to. 

Doorcase,  dAre'kife.  f. 

The  frame  in  which  the  door  is  inclofed. 

Doorkeeper,  dAre'kcip-Ar.  f. 

Porter,  one  that  keep*  the  entrance  of  a 
houfe. 

DoQ^JET,  d6k'it.  f.     ' 

A  paper  containing  a  warrant. 

DoRiCK,  ddr'ik.  ad. 

Relating  to  the  Dorick  archite&ure. 

Dormant,  d6r'mant.  a. 

Sleeping;  in  a  fleeping  pofture;  concealed, 
not  divulged. 

Dormitory,  d6r'mi-tdr-i.  f. 

A  place  to  fleep  in,  a  room  with  many  bedt ; 
a  burial-place. 

Dormouse,  dAr'mAAfe.  f. 

A  fmall  animal  which  palTca  a  large  part  of 
the  winter  in  fleep. 

DoRN,  dArn.  f. 

The  name  of  a  fiih. 

Dorr,  dAr.  f. 

A  kind  of  flying  infe^,  the  hedge-chafer. 

DoRSEL,  dor'sil.     1  ^ 
DoRSER,  dAr'sAr.    / 

A  panier,  a  baflcet  or  bag,  one  of  which 
hangs  on  either  fide  a  bead  of  burthen. 

Dorsiferous,  dAr-siffi-rfls.    1 
DoRSiPAROUS,  dAr-sip'pi-rAs.  J 

Having  the  property  of  oearinz  or  bring- 
ing forth  on  the  back ;  ufed  of  plants  that 
have  the  feeds  on  the  back  of  their  leavea, 
as  fern.  (^18). 

Dose,  difc.  f. 

So  much  of  any  medicine  as  is  taken  at  one 
time ;  as  much  of  any  thing  as  falls  to  a 
man's  lot ;  the  utmoft  quantity  of  ftrong  li- 
quor that  a  man  can  fwallow. 

To  Dose,  dAfe.  v.  a. 

To  proportion  a  medicine  properly  to  the 
patient  or  difeafe. 

Dossil,  dAs'sil.  f. 

A  pledget,  a  nodule  or  lump  of  lint. 

DosT,  dAft. 

The  fecond  perfon  of  Do. 

Dot,  dAt.  i. 

A  fmall  point  or  fpot  made  to  mark  any 
place  in  a  writing. 

To  Dot,  d6t.  v.  a. 

To  make  dott  or  foots. 

Dotage,  dA'tidje.  f.  (90). 

Lofs  of  underflanding,  imbecility  of  mind  ; 
exceflive  fondnefs. 

Dotal,  dA'tJl.  a. 

Relating  to  the  poition  of  a  woman,  confli- 
tuting  her  portion. 

Dotard,  dA't^d.  f. 

A  man  whofe  age  has  impaired  his  intel- 
leas. 

To  Dote,  dAte.  v.  n. 

To  have  the  inte^leds  impaired  by  age  or 

Siffion ;     to  be  in  love  to  extremity ;    to 
ote  upon,  to  regard  with  exceflive  fond- 
nefs. 
DoTERjdA'tflr.  f. 
One  whofe  underflanding  is  impaired  by 
years,  a  dotard;    a   man  fondly,  weakly, 
and  exceflivcly  in  love. 
Doth,  dA/A. 
The  third  pcr'bn  of  Do. 

DoTiNGLY,  dA'tiog-li.  ad; 

fondly* 


Dottard,  dot'tdrd.  f. 

A  tree  kept  low  by  cutUng. 

Dotterel,  dAt'tSr-!l.  f. 

The  name  of  a  bird. 

Double,  dfib'bl.  a.  (314}. 

Two  of  a  fort,  one  correfponding-  to  the 
other;  twice  as  much,  containing  the  fame 
-  quantity  repeated;  twofold,  of  two  kinds ; 
two  in  number ;  having  twice  the  efl^cft  or 
influence;  deceitful,  atting  two  parts. — Sec 
CodU. 

Double-plea,  dfib'bl-plA.  f. 

That  in  which  the  defendant  alleges  for 
himfclf  two  feveral  matters,  whereof  either 
is  fufficient  to  tScGt  his  dclire  in  debarring 
the  plaintiff.  ^ 

Double-biting,  dAb-bl-bl'ting.  a. 

Biting  or  cutting  on  either  fide. 

Double-buttoned,    dAb-bl-hfit'- 
tn'd.  a. 

Having  two  rows  of  buttons. 

Double-dealer,  dfib-bl-di'lAr.  f. 

a  deceitful,  fubtle,  infldious  fellow,  one 
who  fays  one  thing  and  thinks  another. 

Double-dealing,  dAb-bl-dA'ling.f. 

Artifice,  diflimulation,  low  or  wicked  cun- 
ning. 

To  Double-die,  dAb-bl'dl.  v.  a. 

To  die  twice  over.  ^ 

Double-headed,  dAb-bl-hed'ed.  a. 

Having  the  flowers  growing  one  to  another. 

To  Double-lock,  dAb-bl-lAk'.v.a. 

To  flioot  the  lock  twice. 

Double-minded,  dAb-bl-mlnd'^d. 

a.  Deceitful,  inlidious. 

Double-tongued,  dfib-bl-t&ng*d'. 

a.  Deceitful,  giving  contrary  accountroj  the 
fame  thing. 

To  Double,  dAb'bl.  v.a. 

To  enlarge  any  quantity  by  addition  of  the 
fame  quantity ;  to  contain  twice  the  quan- 
tity ;  to  add  one  to  another  in  the  fame  or- 
der or  parallel;  to  fold;  to  pafs  round  a 
headland. 

To  Double,  dflb'bl.  v.  n. 

To  increafe  to  twice  the  quantity;  to  en- 
large the  flake  to  twice  the  fum  in  play ;  to 
wind  in  running. 

Double,  dAb'bl.  f. 

Twice  4he  quantity  or  number  ;  ftrong  beer 
of  twice  the  common  flrength ;  a  trick,  a 
fliift,  an  artifice. 

Doubleness,  dflb'bl-n&.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  double. 

Doubler,  dAb'bl-flr.  f. 

He  that  doubles  any  thing. 

Doublet,  dfib'bl-et.  f. 

The  inner  garment  of  a  man,  the  waiftcoat ; 
two,  a  pair. 

DouBLON,  dAb-bl-AAn'.  f. 

A  Spanifh  coin  containing  the  value  of  two 
pifloles. 

DouBLV,  dAb'bl-4.  ad. 

In  twice  the  quantity,  to  twice  the  degree. 

To  Doubt,  dAAt.  v.  a.  (313). 

To  queftion,  to  be  in  uncertainty  ;  to  fear  ; 
to  fufpe^  ;  to  hefltate. 

To  Doubt,  dAflt.  v.  n. 

To  hold  qucftionabJe,  to  think  uncertain; 
.  to  fear,  to  fufpcft  ,  to  diftruft. 

Doubt,  dAAt.  f. 

Uncertainly  of  mind,  fufptnfe;  qucftior, 
point  unfeltlcd;  fcruplc,  ptrplexiry;  fuf- 
picion,  apprchcnfion  of  ill ;  aifficulty  ol- 
jcdcd. 

Doubter,  dAAt'tAr.  f. 

Cue  who  cfltcris  as  Jcra  Icf . 


Doubtful,  dAfit'ffil.  a.    • 

Dubious!  ambiguous;  queflionable,  ua« 
certain ;  not  fecure ;  not  confident. 

Doubtfully,  dA4t'fAl-4.  ad. 

Dubioufly,  irrefolutely  ;  arabiguo^fly,  with 
-  uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Doubtfulness,  dAdt'fAl-nSs.  f,. 

Dubioufnefs ;  ambiguity. 

DouBTiNGLY,  doAt'ing-U.  ad. 

In  a  doubting  manner,  dubioufly. 

Doubtless,  doAt'lls.  a. 

Without  fear,  without  apprehenfion  of  dan- 

Doubtless,  dAAtMis.  ad. 

Without  doubt,  unaueflionably. 

Dove,  dflv.  f.  (105). 

A  wild  pigeon ;  a  pigeon. 

Dovecot,  dAv'tAte.  f. 

A  fmall  building  in  which  pigeons  are  bre4 
and  kept. 

Dovehouse,  dAv'hAAfe.  f. 

A  houfe  for  pigeons. 

Dovetail,  dAv'tife.  f. 

A  form  of  joining  two  bodies  together, 
where  that  which  is  inferted  has  the  form  of 
a  wedge  revcrfed. 

Dough,  dA.  f.  (318). 

The  pafte  of  bread  or  pics,  yet  unbaked. 

Doughty,  dAA'ti.  a.  (313). 

Brave,  illuftrious,  eminent.  Now  ufcd  only 
ironically. 

Doughy,  dA'A.  a. 

Unfound,  foft,  unhardened. 

To  Douse,  dAAfe.  v.  a.  (313}. 

'    To  put  over  head  fuddenly  in  thc'water. 

To  Douse,  dAAfc.  v.  lu 

To  fall  fuddenly  into  the  water. 

Dowager,  doA'Ji-jAr.  f.  (223). 

A  widow  with  a  jointure ;  the  title  given  to 
ladies  who  furvive  their  huiband*i     - 

Dowdy,  dAA'di.  f.  (223). 

An  awkward,  ill-dreflcd,  inelegant  woman. 

Dower,  dAA'fir.  (223).  ' 
DowERY,  dAA'Ar-i. 

That  which  the  wife  bringcih  to  her  hnf- 
band  in  marriage  ;  that  which  the  widow 
poflefTes ;  the  gifts  of  a  hufband  for  a  >*ifc  ; 
endowment,  gift. 

Dowered,  dAA'ftrd.  a. 

Portioned,  fupplicd  with  a  portion. 

Dowerless,  dAA'Ar-les.  a. 

Without  a  fortune. 

Dowlas,  dAA'l^s.  f.  (223}. 

A  coarfe  kind  of  linen. 

Down,  dAAn.  f.  (223). 

Soft  feathers;  any  thing  that  foothef  or 
molifirs ;  (oft  wool»  or  tender  hair;  the 
foft  fibres  of  plants  whidi  wing  the  feeds. 

Down,  dAAn.  f. 

A  large  open  plain  or  valley* 

Down,  dAAn.  prep. 

Along  a  dcfccnt,  from  a  hichcr  place  to  a 
lower  ;  towards  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Down,  dAAn.  ad. 

On  the  ground,  fiom  the  height  to  a  lower 
fuuation;  tending  towards  the  ground; 
out  of  fight,  below  the  horizon;  to  a  total 
maceration  ;  into  difgrace,.  into  declining 
rtputaiion ;  Up  and  down,  here  and  there. 

Down,  dAAn.  intcrj. 

An  exhortation  to  dcflrnftion  or   dcmoli-  , 
lion. 

Downcast,  dAAn'kSft.  a. 

Beut  down,  ciircftcd  to  ihe  ground. 

Down  FA  L,  doin'fJll.  f.  (406). 

Ruhif 
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DRA 


DRA 


ft*"  (546).  — Fite,  fir,  All,  fJt ;  — in4,  mit ;— pine,  pin  j  — 


lacr,  ic 


Kuin,  fall  from  ftatc ;  a  body  of  things  fall- 
ing ;  dedruftion  of  fabrickt. 

DowNFALLEN,  dAun'iiln.  part.  a. 

Ruined,  fallen. 

Downhill,  dodn'hll.  f. 

Declivity,  dcfcent. — Sec  Dunfhll, 
DOWNLOOKED,  dfiiii'lookt.  a. 

Having  a  dcjcded  countenance,  fulleo,  me* 
lancholy. 

Down  LYING,  d6An-Uing.  a. 

About  to  be  in  travail  of  childbirth. 

Downright,  d6in-rite'.  ad. 

Straight  or  right  down;  in  plain  terms; 
completely,  without  (lapping  (hort. 

Downright,  ddin'rlte.  a. 

Plain,  open,  undifguifed ;  diic£kly  tending 
to  the  point  ;  unceremonious,  honcllly 
furly;  plain  without  palliation. 

DowNSiTTiNG,  difin-sit'ing.  f. 

Reft,  repofe. 

Downward,  difln'wfird.       1      . 
Downwards,  dddn'wfirdz.    / 

Towards  the  centre  from  a  higher  utuatton 
to  a  lower;  in  a  courfc  of  fuccefliVc  or  li- 
neal dcfcent. 

Downward,  d6fin'wfird.  a. 

Moving  on  a  declivity  ;  declivous,  bending; 
dcprdfcd,  dejcfted. 

Downy,  ddo'nt:.  a. 

Covered  with  down  or  nap  ;  made  of  down 
or  foft  feathers  ;  fofl,  tender,  foothing. 

DowRE,  dAdr.  (223) 
Dowry,  ddfi'ri. 

A  portion  given  with  a  wife  ;  a  reward 
paid  for  a  wife. 

DoxoLOGY,  d6kf-6rA-ji.  f.  (518). 

A  form  of  giving  glory  to  God. 

Doxy,  d6k'si.  f. 

A  whore,  a  loofc  wench. 

To  Doze,  dAze.  v.  n. 

To  flumber,  to  be  half  ailecp. 

To  Doze,  dize.  v.  a. 

Toftupify,  to  dull. 

Dozen,  dflz'zn.  f. 

1  he  number  of  twelve. 

Doziness,  dA'zi-ncs.  f 

Sleepinefs,  droufiuefs. 

Dozy,  do'zi.  a. 

Sleepy,  droufy,  fluggifh. 

Drab,  drib   f. 

A  whore,  a  ftrumpet. 

Drachm,  drim.  f. 

An  old  Roman  coin  ;  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce. 

Dread,  drid.  a.     Terrible  dreaded. 
Draff,  drif.  f. 

Any  thing  thrown  away. 

Draffy,  drif'fi.  a. 

Worthltfs,  dreggy. 

'  Draft,  drift,  a. 

Corrupted  for  Draught. 

To  Drag,  di3g.  v.. a. 

To  pull  along  tne  ground  by  main  force ; 
to  draw  any  thing  burlhenfomc ;  to  draw 
contemptuoufly  along  ;  to  pull  about  with 
violence  and  ignominy ;  to  pull  roughly 
and  forcibly. 

To  Drag,  drag.  v.  n. 

To  hang  fo  low  as  to  trail  or  grate  upon  the 
ground. 

Drag,  drig.  f. 

A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water  ; 
an  inftrument  with  hooks  to  datch  hold  of 
things  under  water  ;  a  kind  of  car  drawn  by 
the  hand. 

Dragnet,  drag'nct.  f. 


A  net  which  is  drawn  along  the  bottom  of 

the  water. 

To  Draggle,  drig'gl.  v.  a. 

To  make  dirty  by  dragging  on  the  ground. 

To  Draggle,  drig'gl.  v.  n. 

To  grow  dirty  by  being  drawn  along  the 
ground. 

Dragon,  drig'fin.  f. 

A  winged  fcrpent ;  a  fierce  violent  man  or 
woman ;  a  conilcllation  near  the  North  pole. 

Dragonet,  drig'fin-dfc.f. 

A  little  dragon. 

Dragonfly,  drig'fln-fli.  f. 

A  fierce  ftinging  fly. 

Dragonish,  drig'An-i(h.  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  dragon. 

Dragonlike,  drig'Sn-llke.  a. 

Furious,  fiery. 

Dragonsblood,  drig'flnz-blfid.  f. 

A  kind  of  refin. 

Dragonshead,  drig'flnz-hid.  f. 

A  plant. 

Dragontree,  drig'fln-trii.  f. 

Palrotree. 

Dragoon,  dri-g&6n'.  f. 

A  kind  of  foldier  that  ferves  indifferently 
either  on  horfe  or  foot. 

To  Dragoon,  dri-g66n'.  v.  a. 

To  perfecutc  by  abandoning  a  place  to  the 
rage  of  foldiers. 

To  Drain,  drine.  v.  a. 

To  draw  off  gradually  ;  to  empty  by  draw- 
ing gradually  away  what  it  contains ;  to 
make  quite  dry. 

Drain,  drJine.  f. 

The  channel  through  which  liquids  are 
giadually  drawn. 

Drake,  dr&ke.  f. 

The  male  of  the  duck ;  a  fmall  piece  of  ar- 
tillery. 

Dram,  drim.  f. 

In  weight  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce ;  a 
fmall  quantity  ;  fuch  a  quantity  of  diftillcd 
fpirits  as  is  ufually  drank  at  once ;  fpirits, 
dfiftilled  liquors. 

To  Dram,  drim.  v.  n. 

To  drink,  diftilled  fpirita. 

Drama,  drim'mi,  or  dri'mi.  f. 

A  poem  accommodated  to  a£^ion,  a  poem 
in  which  the  a£Uon  is  not  related,  but  rc- 
prefcnttd  ;  a  play,  a  comedy,  a  tragedy. 

(p^'  The  firfV  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word 
is,  that  which  was  univerfally  current  till 
within  thefe  few  years ;  but  the  fecond  has 
infenfibly  llolen  into  ufe,  as  we  may  obferve 
from  the  feveral  Dictionaries  which  have 
adopted  it.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Seott,  and 
W.  Johnfon,  divide  it  in  the  former  manner. 
Dr.  A(h  and   Buchanan  in  the  latter. 

And  firft  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  any  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  the  Latin  quantity 
to  the  Englifh,  it  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
latter  pionunciiition  :  for  in  a  Latin  word 
of  two  f)llablcs,  where  a  confonant  comes 
between  two  vowels,  the  confonant  always 
goes  to  the  laft,  and  the  firft  vowel  is  pro- 
nou  need  long,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the 
quantity.  Thus  Crates^  the  philofopher,  and 
(raUSi  a  hurdle  ;  dccusy  honour,  and  itcdOf  to 
give  ;  ov.if  to  triumph,  and  oT,aw,  an  egg  ; 
}Nftf'W7,  the  legiflator,  and  Awwrn,  the  divi- 
nity, have  the  firft  vowel  always  founded 
lon^  by  an  Englilh  fpeakcr,  although  in  the 
Latni  tiir:  firlt  vowel  in  the  firft  word  of  each 
of  thcfc  pairs  is  ftiort.  From  this  univerfal 
manner  of  pronouncing  Latin  words,  though 
contrary  to  Latin  quantity,  it  is  no  wonder 
when  we  adopt  woids  from  that  language 
without  any  alteration,  wc  ftiould  pronounce 


them  in  the  fame  manure  ;  and  it  nay  be 
fairly  concluded,  that  this  uniform  prontta- 
ciation  of  the  Latin  ariics  from  the  geoiut 
of  our  own  tongue ;  which  always  inclines  ui 
to  lengthen  the  accented  vowel  before  s 
-  fingle  confonant  in  words  of  two  fyllables; 
other  wife,  what  rcafon  can  we  al&go  for  the 
rule  laid  down  by  our  anccftors  for  doubling 
the  confonant  in  verbs,  verbal  notuu  sad 
participles,  where  a  fingle  vowel  was  pie- 
ceded  by  a  fingle  confonant  in  the  theme  ? 
But  an  affedation  of  Latinity  feems  to  have 
difturbed  the  general  pronunciatioa  of  our 
own  language,  as  much  as  our  own  promnv- 
ciation|has  difturbed  the  Latin  quantity. 
For  though  we  negle£l  the  quantity  of  Latm 
diflfyllablcs,  when  we  are  pronouncing  that 
language,  yet  in  diffyllables  of  our  own, 
formed  from  the  Latin,  and  an^licifed,  we 
fcem  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  guided  by  the 
Latin  quantity.  To  what  clfe  can  we  attri- 
bute the  (hort  found  of  the  firft  vowel  in 
^^gi^9  placidt  tefid^  vipl,  novels  &c.  and  to 
what  but  the  genuine  force  of  vernacular 
pronunciation  can  we  afcribc  the  long  found 
of  u  in  this  fituation,  let  the  quantity  of  the 
Latin  original  be  what  it  will.  Thus,  though 
epiCt  topic t  cymCf  and  /owV,  have  the  firft  vowel 
inort,  tumc,  ftapid,  Cupid,  tumid,  &c.  have  the 
u  long,  though  always  (hort  in  the  Latin 
words  from  whence  they  are  derived.  But 
however  this  may  be  in  words  anglicifed 
from  the  Latin,  and  ending  in  a  confo- 
nant, perhaps,  in  nothing  is  our  pronunci- 
ation  r  lore  regular  than  in  the  Quantity  of  the 
firft  vowel  in  a  word  of  two  fyllables  ending 
with  a  vowel ;  in  this  cafe  the  firft  vowel  is 
invariably  long,  and  the  word  in  queftion  it 
the  only  exception.  We  have  no  word*  ori- 
ginally Englilh  of  this  form ;  but  tbofe  we 
adopt  from  other  languages  fufficiently  fliow 
the  analogy  of  pronunciation  :  thus  GaiSf 
Coma,  Cbina,  Era,  Strata,  ^uota,  Fke,  DsiU, 
Sago,  Bravo,  Tyro,  Hero,  Negro,  ^c.  Ac. 
have  all  the  firft  fyllable  long;  and  why 
Drama  (hould  not  tall  into  the  fame  analogy 
*  I  cannot  conceive.  A  corroboration  of  this 
is  the  pronunciation  of  Lams,  Brama,  Zemtt 
and  Zara  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  with  con- 
fidence afferted,  that  an  Engli/hman,  who 
had  never  heard  the  word  pronounced, 
would  naturally  place  the  accent  upon  the 
firft  fyllable,  and  pronounce  the  vowel  ia 
that  fyllable  long  and  flender. 

Dramatical,  dri-mSt'A-Wl.  1 
Dramatick,  dri-m^tik.  / 

Reprefented  by  adion. 

Dramatically,  dri-mat'4-k41-i. 

ad.  Reprefcntatively,  by  reprefcntation. 

Dramatist,  drim'a-tilt.  f. 

'  The  author  of  dramatick  compofkiooi.  - 

Drank,  drink. 

The  preterit  of  Drink. 

Draper,  dri'pflr.  f. 

One  who  fells  cloth. 

Drapery,  dri'pfir-i.  T. 

Clothwork,  the  trade  of  making  cloth; 
cloth,  ftufts  of  wool ;  the  drefs  of  a  pi&ure, 
or  ftatue. 

Draugh,  drlf.  f.  (391J. 

Refufe,  fwill. 

Draught,  drift,  f.  (215)  (393). 

The  z€t  of  diiuking;  a  quantity  of  liquor 
drank  at  once;  the  a£l  of  drawing  or  pull- 
ing carriages;  the  quality  of  being  drawn; 
delineation,  fkctch ;  a  picture  drawn ;  »hc 
aft  ol  fwceping  with  a  net ;  the  quantity  oi 
fifties  taken  by  once  drawing  the  net ;  htcct 
drawn  off  from  the  main  army,  a  detach- 
ment ;  a  fink,  drain  ;  the  depth  which  a 
vclTel  4 raw-.,  or  finkt  into  the  water ;  a  bill 
drawn  for  the  payment  of  money. 

Drajthouse, 


DRE 


DRE 


DRI 


— nA,  m6ve,  ndr,  ndt ;  —  tibe,  tfib,  bdll ; — All ;  — pAflnd  ;  —  thin,  this. 


Drafthouse,  drift'hAflfc.  f. 

A  boufe  in  which  filt  is  depofited. 

To  Draw,  drdw.  v.  a.  prec.  ,Drew, 

part.  pair.  Drawn.  To  pull  along ;  to  pull 
torcibly  ;  to  drag  ;  to  fuck  ;  to  attra£l ; 
to  inhale ;  to  take  frona  a  ca(k  ;  to  pull 
a  fword  from  the  (heath;  to  let  out  any 
liquid  ;  to  take  bread  out  of  the  oven  ; 
to  unclofe  or  Aide  back  curtains ;  to  clofe  or 
fprcad  curtains ;  to  extrad ;  to  protra6l,  to 
lengthen;  to  reprcfent  by  pidure  ;  to  form 
a  rcprefcnuiion ;  to  deouce  as  from  poftu- 
latcrs ;  to  a41ure,  to  entice ;  to  perfuade  to 
follow ;  to  induce ;  to  win,  to  gain  ;  to 
exton,  to  force;  to  wreft,  to  dittort ;  to 
corapofe,  to  form  in  writing  ;  to  evifcerate, 
to  embowel ;  to  draw  in,  to  contrail,  to  pull 
back,  to  inveigle,  to  entice ;  to  draw  off, 
to  cxtra^  by  diflillation,  to  withdraw,  to 
abftrad  ;  to  draw  on,  to  occafion;  to  invite, 
to  caufe  by  degrees  ;  to  draw  over  ;  to 
perfuade  to  revolt  ;  to  draw,  out,  to  pro- 
tra^  to  lengthen,  to  pump  out  by  infinua- 
tion,  to  call  to  aflion,  to  detach  for  frrvice, 
to  range  in  battle ;  to  draw  up,  to  form  in 
order  of  battle,  to  form  in  writing. 

To  Draw,  drdw.  v.  n. 

To  perform  the  ofHce  of  a  beaft  of  draught ; 
to  z€t  as  a  weight;  to  contra6l,  to  (brink; 
to  advance,  to  move;  to  nnlheath  a  weapon ; 
to  pradife  the  art  of  delineation  ;  to  take  a 
card  out  of  the  pack,  to  take  a  lot ;  to  make 
a  fore  run  by  attraflion;  to  draw  off,  to 
retire,  to  retreat ;  To  draw  on,  to  advance, 
to  approach. 

Drawback,  driw'bik.  f. 

Money  given  back  for  ready  payment^ 

Drawbridge,  drjw'bndje.  f. 

A  bridge  made  to  be  lifted  up,  to  hinder  or 
admit  communication  at  plcafure. 

Drawer,  drdw'Ar.  f. 

One  employed  ill  procuring  water  from  the 
well;  one  whofe  bufinefsisto  draw  liquors 
from  the  caik  ;  that  which  has  the  power  of 
attradion. 

Drawer,  driw'flr.  f. 

A  box  in  a  cafe,  out  of  which  it  is  drawn  at 
plcafure ;  in  the  plural,  part  of  a  man's  drefs 
worn  under  the  breeches. 

Drawing,  driwing.  f. 

Delineation,  reprefentation. 

Drawingroom,  driw'ing-rSom.  f. 

The  room  in  which  company  vlTemblc  at 
court ;  the  company  alfemblcd  there. 

Drawn,  driwn.  partici.  from  Draw. 

£<}ttal,  where  each  paity  takes  his  own  (lake  ; 
with  a  fword  un(heathcd  ;  open,  put  aftde 
or  unclofed ;  cvifc^rated  ;  induced  as  from 
fome  motive. 

Drawwell,  drJw'w^l.  f. 

a  deep  well,  a.  well  out  of  which  water  is 
drawn  by  a  long  cord. 

To  Drawl,  drdwl.  v.  n. 

To  utter  any  thing  in  a  flow  way. 

Dray,  dri.  \  r 

Draycart,  dri'kirt.    //• 

The  car  on  which  beer  is  carried. 

Drayhorse,  dra'hArfc.  f. 

A  horfe  which  draws  a  dray. 

Drayman,  dra'man.  1. 

One  that  attends  a  dray. 

Drazel,  draz'zl.  1.  (102)  (405)- 

A  low,  mean,  woFthlefs  wretch.     Not  ufcd. 

Dread,  dred.  f.  (234). 

Fear,  terror;  awe;  the  perfon  or  thing 
feared. 

Dread,  drid.  a. 
Terrible,  frightful ;  awful,  venerable  in  the 
kis>idlde|iec. 


To  Dread,  drid.  v.  a. 

To  fear  in  an  exceflive  degree. 

To  Dread,  drM.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  fev* 

Dreader,  dred'flj:.  f« 

One  that  lives  in  fear. 

Dreadful,  dred'fAl.  a. 

Terrible,  frightful. 

Dreadfulness,  dred'fdl-nis.  f. 

Terriblenefs,  fright fulncfs. 

Dreadfully,  drJd'f(\l-4.  ad. 

Terribly,  frightfully. 

Dreadlesness,  dr^d'lef-nls.  f. 

Fearlefnefs,  intrepidity. 

Dreadless,  dred'lls.  a. 

Fearlefs,  unaffrightcd,  intrepid. 

Dream,  drime.  f.  (227). 

A  phantafm  of  fleep,  the  thoughts  of  a  fleep- 
ing  man  ;  an  idle  fancy. 

To  Dream,  drime.  v.  n. 

To  have  the  reprefentation  of  fomething 
in  fleep;  to  thtnk,  to  imagine;  to  think 
idly ;  to  be  fluggiih  ;  to  idle. 

To  Dream,  dr^me.  v.  a. 

To  fee  in  a  dream. 

Dreamer,  dri'mdr.  f. 

One  who  has  dreams ;  an  idle  fanciful  man  ; 
a  mope,  a  man  loli  in  wild  imagination ;  a 
fluggard,  an  idler. 

Dreamless,  drime'Iis.  a; 

Without  dreams. 

Drear,  drire.  a.  {227). 

Mournful,  difmal. 

Dreary,  dri'rd.  a. 

Sorrowful,  diftrefsful;  gloomy,  difmal, 
horrid. 

Dredge,  dr^dje.  f. 

A  kind  of  net. 

To  Dredge,  dridje.  v.  a. 

To  gather  with  a  dredge. 

Dredger,  dred'jAr.  f. 

One  who  filhes  with  a  dredge. 

Dregginess,  drig'gi-nis.  f. 

Fulnefs  of  dregs  or  lees,  feculence. 

Dreggish,  drlg'glili.  a. 

Foul  with  lees,  feculent. 

Dreggy,  dreg'gi.  a.  (382). 

Containing  dregs,  confiftiug  of  dregs,  fecu- 
lent. 

Dregs,  drigz.  f. 

The  fediment  of  liquors,  the  lees,  the 
grounds;  any  thing  by  which  purity  is 
corrupted;  drofs,  fweepings,  refufe. 

To  Drein,  drine.  v.  n.  (249J. 

To  empty. 

To  Drench,  drenfli.  v.  a. 

To  foak,  to  fteep  ;  to  faturate  with  drink  or 
moifture  ;  to  phyfick  by  violence. 

Drench,  drenih.  f. 

A  draught,  fwill ;  phyfic  for  a  brute  ;  phy- 
fick that  muft  be  given  by  violence. 

Drencher,  drenfh'Ar.  f. 

One  that  dips  or  deeps  any  thing;  one  that 
gives  phyTick  by  force. 

To  Dress,  drSs.  v.  a. 

To  clothe;  to  adorn,'lo  embclli(h  ;  to  cover 
a  wound  with  medicaments  ;  to  curry,  to 
rub;  to  prepare  for  any  purpofe ;  to  trim, 
to  (it  any  thing  for  ready  ufe ;  to  prepare 
visuals  tor  the  table. 

Dress,  dres.  f. 

Clothes,  garment;  the  (kill  of  adjjifling 
drefs. 

Dresser,  drls'sAr.  f. 

One  employed  in  putting  on  the  clothes  of 
dootiicr;  one  employed  in  regjulating  or  ad^ 


jufling  any  thing  ;  the  bench  in  I  kitchen  om 
which  meat  is  dred. 

Dressing,  dres'sing.  f. 

The  application  made  to  a  fore. 

Dressingroom,  dres'sfng-r65m.  f. 

The  room  in  which  clothes  are  put  on. 

Drest,  drSft.  part,  from  Drefs,  pro- 
sper ly  Drcjfed, 

83"  This  is  one  of  thofe  words  which,  for  the 
fake  of  rhyming  to  the  eye,  as  it  may  be 
called,  poets  have  contraded  intoanirregu* 
lar  form;  but  how  unnecclTarily  itAy  be 
feen,  Principles,  No.  360. 

To  Drib,  drib.  v. a. 

To  crop,  to  cut  oflF.     A  cant  word. 

To  Dribble,  drib'bl.  v.  n.  (405)- 

To  fall  in  drops  ;  to  fall  weakly  and  flowly; 
to  flaver  as  a  child  or  idiot. 

To  Dribble,  drib'bl.  v.  a. 

To  throw  down  in  drops. 

Driblet,  drib'lit.  f.— See  Codle. 

A  fmall  fum,  odd  money  in  a  fum. 

Drier,  dri'flr.  f.  ^ 

That   which   has  the  quality  of  abforbio^ 

moifture. 

Drift,  drift,  f. 

Force  impellent,  tmpulfe  ;  violence,  courfe; 
any  thing  driven  at  random ;  any  thing 
driven  or  born  along  in  a  body ;.  a  ftorm,  a< 
(hower;  a  heap  or  (Iratum  of  any  matter 
thrown  together  by  the  wind ;  tenacncy,  or 
aim  of  adion  ;  fcope  of  a  difcourfe. 

To  Drift,  drift,  v.  a. 

To  drive,  to  urge  along;  to  throw  together 
on  heaps. 

To  Drill,  dril.  v.  a. 

To  pierce  any  thing  with  a  drill ;  to  perfo* 
rale,  to  bore,  to  pierce ;  to  make  a  hole  ;  to 
delay,  to  put  off^;  to  teach  recruits  their  ex- 
erciic. 

Drill,  dril.  f. 

An  inlVrumcnt  with  which  holes  are  bored  ;, 
an  ape,  a  baboon. 

To  Drink,  drink.v.  n.  prct.  Drank 

or  Drunk,  part.  palT.  Drunk  or  Drunken. 
To  fwallow  liquors,  to  quench  thirft  ;  to  be 
entertained  with  liquors ;  to  be  an  habitual 
drunkard  ;  to  drink  to,  to  falute  in  drink- 
ing. ^ 

To  Drink,  drink,  v.  a. 

To  fwallow,  applied  to  liquids;  to  fuck  up^. 
to  abforb. 

Drink,  drink,  f. 

Liquor  to  be  fwallowed,  oppofed  to  meat ; 
liquor  of  any  particular  kind. 

Drinkmoney,  drink'mftn-i.  f. 


Money  given  to  buy  liquor. 

)rinkable,  drink'd-bl. 


Drinkable,  drink'a-Di.  a. 

What  may  be  drunk. 

Drinker,  drink'fir.  f. 

One  that  drinks  to  excefs,  a  drunkard. 

To  Drip,  drip.  v.  n. 

To   fail   in    drops;    to   have    drops  falling 
from  it. 

To  Drip,  drip.  v.  a. 

To  let  fall  in  drops  ;  to  drop  fat  in  roafting. 

Drip,  dr!p.  f. 

That  which  falls  in  drops. 

Dripping,  drip'ing.  f. 

The  fat  which  houfewivcs  gather  from  road 
meat. 

Dripping  PAN,  drip'ping-p4n.  f. 

J'hc  pan  in  which  the  (at  oT  road  meat  it* 
caui^ht. 

To  Drive,  drive,  v   a.   preterit 

Drove,  anciently  Drave,  part.  pafT.  Driven^ 
or  Drove-     To  force  along  by  imprtuous 

gicHurci 
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frir(546).- 

^rrffurt; ;  to  erp^l  by  force  from  any  pl?cc  ; 
to  force  or  urge  in  any  dirrdioa  ;  to  guide 
•rnd  regulate  a  carriagt ;  to  raakc  animals 
march  a^oug  u-»dcr  guidance ;  to  clear  any 
place  by  lorcin~  away  what  is  in  it ;  to  force, 
i->  compel  ;  to  carry  on  i  to  drive  out,  to 
expel. 

To  Drive,  drive,  v.  n. 

To  go  as  impelled  by  anv  external  igent ;  to 
rulVi  with  violence  ;  to  pafs  in  a  carnage  ;  to 
tend  to,  to  confider  as  the  fcope  and  ultimate 
dffign  ;  to  aim,  to  Itiikc  at  with  fury. 

To  DxiVEL,  driv'vl.  V.  n,  (io2J- 

To  flaver,  to  let  the  fpittlc  fall  in  drops  ;  to 
be  weak  or  foolilh,  to  dote. 

Drivel,  drlv'vi.  f. 

5liver,  moiHure  ihcd  from  the  mouth;  a 
fool,  an  id^cl.  a  driveller. 

Drivlli.e4<,  diiv'vl-fir.  f. 

A  fool,  an  idlov 

Driven,  diiv'vn.  (103). 

Participle  of  Drive. 

Driver,  dri'vfir.  f. 

The  pcrfon  or  inftrument  who  gives  any  mo- 
tion by  violence ;  one  who  drives  bcalU  ;  one 
who  drives  a  parriaw. 

To  Drizzle,  drlz'zl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  (bed  in  fmall  flow  drops. 

To  Drizzle,  driz'zl.  v.  n. 

To  tall  in  fliort  flow  drops. 

Drizzly,  driz'zl-i.  a« 

Shedding  fmall  rain. 

Droll,  drAlc.  f.  (406). 

One  whofe  bufincfsisto  taife  mirth  by  petty 
tricks,  a  ieftcr,a  buffoon ;  a  farce,  fumething 
cxhibitea  ta  raifc  miith. 
.  ^'  When  this  word  isuftdto  fignify  a  farce, 
it  is  pronounced  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  </o//, 
/c//,  See.  If  this  wanted  proof  we  might 
quote  Swift,  who  was  too  fcrupulous  to 
rhyme  it  with  exSef,  if  it  had  not  been  fo 
pronounced. 

««  Some  as  juftly  fame  extols, 

'«  For  lofty  lines  inSmithfield  drolls  '* 

'Droxl,  drAle.  a. 

Comic,  larcical,  merry. 

To  Droll,  drile.  v.  n. 

To  jf  ft,  to  play  the  buffoon. 

Drollery,  drA'lflr-4.  f. 

Idle  jokes ;  buffoonery. 

Dromedary,  drfim'4-dJ-r4. 1. 

A  f xt  of  camcL  ...  , 

§3'  I  have  in  the  found  of  the  o  m  this  word 
I'ollowcd  Mr.  Nares  rather  than  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, and  I  think  with  the  beft  ufagc  on  my 
fide,  (165). 

Drgne,  drone,  f. 

Tlic  bee  which  makes  no  honey  ;  a  pipe  of 
tba^pc;  a  fluggard,  an  idler;  the  hum, 
or  inltrument  of  humming. 

To  Drone,  drine.  v.n. 

Tolive  in  idlenefs. 

Dronish,  drA'nifh.  a. 

Idle,  fluggifli. 

T^  Droop,  droop,  v.  n. 

languifli  with  forrow  ;  to  faint,  to  grow 


■Fate,  fSr,  fill,  fat ;  — mi,  mit ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  — 


0ROP,  dr6p.  f. 

A  globule  of  moifture,  as  much  liquor  as 
falls  at  once  when  there  is  not  a  continual 
ft  ream  ;  diamond  hanging  in  the  ear. 

Drop-serene,  dr5p-s4-renc  .  f. 

A  difeafeof  the  eye. 

To  Drop,  drftp.  v.  a. 

To  pour  in  drops  or  fingle  globules  ;  to  let 
Jail ;  to  let  go,  to  difmifs  from  the  hand,  or 

the  poffcflion;  to  utter  flightly  or  cafually; 
^  iDfcrt  iudireftly,  or  by  way  of  digrcflion  ; 


to  intermit,  to  ccnfe ;  to  let  go  a  depnidant, 
or  companion  ;  to  fufftr  to  vanifli,  or  come 
to  nothing;  tobcdrop,  to  fpecklc,  to  varie- 
gate 

To  Drop,  dr6p.  v.  n. 

To  fall  in  drops  or  finglc  globules-,  to' let 
drops  fall  ;  to  fall,  to  come  from  a  higher 
place ;  to  fail  (ponlaneoufly ;  to  fall  in 
death,  to  die  fuddenly ;  to  fink  into  filcnce, 
to  vanifli,  to  come  to  nothing;  to  come  ua- 
expeclcdly. 

Dropping,  drftp'ping*  f. 

That  which  falls  in  drops  ;  that  which  dr^s 
when  the  continuous  ilream  ceafes. 

Droplet,  drip'let.  f. 

A  little  drop. 

Dropstone,  drfip'ftone.  f. 

spar  formed  into  the  fliapc  of  drops, 

Dropwort,  dr6p'wQrt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Dropsical,  drop'si-kil.  a. 

Difeafed  with  a  drop^'. 

Dropsied,  drip'sid.  f. 

Difeafed  with  a  dropiy. 

Dropsy,  drftp'si.  1. 

A  colleftion  of  water  in  the  body. 

Dross,  dr6s,  f. 

The  recrement  or  fcum  of  metaU  ;  ruil,  tn- 
crullation  upon  metal;  refufe,  leavings, 
fweepings,  feculence,  corrupUon. 

Drossiness,  dr6s'si-nes.  f. 

Foulnefs,  feculence,  ruft. 

Drossy,  dios'se.  a. 

Full  of  drofs  ;  worthlefs,  foul,  Ccculent. 

Drove,  drive,  f. 

A  body  or  number  of  cattle ;  a  number  of 
fheep  driven  ;  any  collcftion  of  animals ;  a 
crowd,  a  tumult. 

Drove,  drive. 

Pret.  of  Drive. 

Droven,  drA'vn. 

Part.  a.  from  Drive.     Not  in  ufc. 

Drover,  drA'vfir.  f. 

One  that  fats  oxen  for  falc,  and  drives  them 
to  market. 

Drought,  drdfit.  f.  ,^  ^,  .,^,^, 

Dry  weather,  want  of  rain;  thirTl,  want  of 
drink. 
J3'  This  word  it  often  pronounced  as  if 
written  drouth^  but  improperly.  When 
thefe  abftraas  take  .?  in  their  compofition, 
and  this  g  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  /  does 
not  precede  the  *,  but  follows  it ;  as  iveigh, 
vf fight;  fiy^Plht\  no^  nttrtj^hti&c. 

Droughtiness,  dr6d'ti-nSs.  f. 

The  ftate  of  wantine  rain. 

Droughty,  drio'ti.  a. 

Wanting  rain,    fultry;    thirfty,    dry    wkh 

thirft. 

To  Drown,  dr6dn.  v.  a.  (323). 

To  fuffocate  in  water;  to  overwhelm  in 
water;  to  overflow,  to  bury  in  an  inunda- 
tion ;  to  immerge. 

To  Drown,  dr6dn.  v.  n. 

To  be  fuffocated  by  water. 

To  Drowse,  dr6dz.  v.  a.  (323)- 

To  make  heavy  with  fleep. 

To  Drowse,  drAAz.  v.  n. 

To  flumber,  to  grow  heavy  with  deep  ;  t© 
look  heavy,  not  cheerful. 

Drowsily,  drdd'z4-li.  ad. 

Sleepily,  heavily  ;  fluggiflily,  flothfully. 

Drowsiness,  drflA'zi-nis.  f. 

Sleepinefs,  heavinefs  with  fleep. 

Drowsihead,  dr6A'zi-h4d.  f. 

Sleepinefs,  inclination  to  deep. 


(31 3). (393)- 

ram  ;  thirft,  war 


Drowsy,  drAfi'ze.  a. 

Sleepy,  heavy  with  fleep,  Icthargick;  lull- 
ing, caufing  fleep  ;  ftupid,  dull. 

To  Drub,  drfib.  v.  a. 

To  threfti,  to  beat,  to  bang. 

Drub,  drfib.  f. 

A  thump,  a  knock,  a  blow. 

To  Drudge,  dnSdje.  v.  n. 

To  labour  in  mean  otfices,  to  toil  without 
honour  or  dignity. 

Drudge,  drfidje.  f. 

One  employed  in  mean  labour. 

Drudcer,  drfidje'jAr.  f. 

A  mem  labourer ;  the  box  out  of  whick 
flower  is  thrown  to  road  meat. 

Drudgery,  drfidje'Ar-^.  f. 

Mean  labour,  ignoble  toil. 

Drudging BO.K,  drAdje'ing-bAks.  f. 

The  box  out  of  which  flower  i»  fpnnklcd 
upon  roaft  meat. 

Drudgingly,  drfidje'ing-li. ad. 

Laborioufly,  toilfomdy. 

Drug,  drdg.  f. 

An  ingredient  ufed  in  phyflck,  a  medicinal 
Ample  ;  any  thing  without  worth  or  value, 
any  thing  for  which  no  purchafer  can  hi 
found. 

To  Drug,  drAg.  v.  a. 

To  feafon  with  medicinal  ingredient! ;  to 
tindure  with  fomething  offenflve. 

Drugget,  drAg'git.  f. 

A  courfe  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

Druggist,  drAg'gill.  f. 

One  who  fells  phyfical  drugs. 

Drugster,  drugs'tAr.  f. 

One  who  fells  phyhcal  fimples.  This  word 
is  only  ufed  bv  the  vulgar. 

Druid,  drA'id.  f. 

The  priefts  and  philofophert  of  the  aocimt 
Britons. 

Drum,  drAm.  f. 

An  inftrument  of  military  muflck ;  the  tym- 
panum of  the  ear. 

To  Drum,  drAm.  v.  n. 

To  beat  a  drum,  to  beat  a  tune  on  a  dram; 
to  beat  with  a  pulfatory  motion. 

To  Drumble,  drAm'bl.  v.  n.  (405)- 

To  drone,  to  be  fluggifli.     Obfolcte. 

Drumfish,  drAm'fifli.  f. 

The  name  of  a  fifti. 

Drummajor,  drAm-mi'jAr.  f. 

The  chief  drnmmer  of  a  regiment. 

Drummaker,  drAm'mi'kir.  C 

He  who  deals  in  ilrum«. 

Dummer,  drAm'mAr.  f. 

He  whofe  «fBcr  it  t«  -beat  the  drum* 

Drumstick,  drAm'ftik.  f. 

The  ftick  with  which  a  drum  is  beatet. 

Drunk,  drAnk.  a. 

Intoxicated  with  Acong  Jt^uor,  inebriated', 
drenched  or  falurated  with  moiHure. 

Drunkard,  drAnk^Ard.  f.  (88)« 

One  given  to  cxceflive  ufc  of  ftrong  liqao"* 

Drunken,  drAn'kiu  a.  (103). 

Intoxicated  with  liquor,  inebriated ;  g»^<j" 
to  habitual  ebriety ;  faturated  with  moii- 
ture ;  done  in  a  Rate  of  inebriation. 

Drunkenly,  drAn'kn-li.  ad. 

in  a  drunken  manner.  • 

Drunkenness,  drAn'kn-n4s.f. 

Intoxication  with  ftrong  liauor;  habitMl 
ebriety  ;  intoxication  or  inebriation  of  wf 
kind,  a  diforder  of  the  faculties. 

Dry,  drl.  a. 

Arid,  not  wet,  not  moift;  without  wo  ;"7 
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'  nA,  mJvc,  n6r,  nit ;  —  tibc,  tib,  bill ;  —  ill ;  —  pidnd ; — /Am,  this. 


ibccoleot,  not  juicy;  wiUiout  tears ;  thirfty, 
tthirH;  iejuae,  barren,  uocmbclliiked. 

To  Dry,  dri.  v.  a. 

To  free  from  moifture ;  to  exhale  moifture ; 
to  wipe  away  moiftarc;  to  fcorch  with 
thirft ;  to  drain,  to  exhaaft. 

To  Dry,  dri.  v.  n. 

To  grow  drv,  to  lofc  moifturc. 
DryeRi  dri'ftr.  f. 
That  which  has  the^uslity  of  abforbingmoif- 
ture. 

Dryeyed,  drl'Ide.  a. 

Without  tears,  without  weeping. 

Dryly,  dri'li.  ad. 

Without  moidure,  coldly,  without  affedion ; 
jejunely,  barrenly. 

Dryness,  drl'nls.  f. 

Want  of  moifture  ;  want  of  fucculence ; 
want  of  embeliilhmcnc,  want  of  pathos; 
want  of  fenfibility  in  devotion. 

Drynurse,  dri'nfirfe.  f. 

A  woman  who  brings  up  and  feccls  a  child 
without  the  bread ;  one  who  takes  care  of 
another. 

To  Drynurse,  dri'nflrfc.  v.  a. 

To  feed  without  the  breaft. 

Dryshod,  dri'fliid.  a. 
Without  wet  feet,  without  treading  above 
the  Ihoes  in  the  water. 

Dual,  dA'41.  a. 

Exprefling  the  number  two. 

To  Dub,  ddb.  V.  a. 

To  make  a  man  a  knight ;  to  confer  any  kind 
of  dignity. 

Dub,  dftb.  f. 

A  blow,  a  knock.     Not  in  ufc. 

Dubious,  di'bi-fis.  a.  (542). 

Doubtful,  not  fettled  in, an  opinion;  uncer- 
tain, that  of  which  the  truth  is  not  fully 
known  ;  not  plain,  not  clear. 

Dubiously,  dA'b4-fif-li.  ad. 

Uncertainly,  without  any  determination. 

Dubiousness,  dA'bi-flf-nes.  f. 

Uncertainty,  doubifulnefs. 

Dubitable,  dA'b4-ti-bl.  a. 

Doubtful,  uncertain. 

DuBiTATiGN,  di-bi-ta'lbun.  f. 

The  a£l  of  doubting,  doubt. 

Ducal,  du'Ul.  a. 

Pertaining  to  a  duke. 

Ducat,  dik'it.  f. 

A  coin  ftruck  by  dukes :  in  filver  valued  at 
about  four  (hillings  and  fixpence,  in  gold- at 
nine  (hillings  and  lixpence. 

Duck,  d6k.  f. 

A  water  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame ;  a  word 
of  endearment,  or  fondncfs;  a  declination 
of  the  head ;  a  (lone  thrown  obliquely  on 
the  waters. 

ToDucK,  dfik.  v.n. 

*     To  dive  under  water  as  a  duck ;  to  drop 
down  the  head,  as  a  duck;  to  bow  low,  to 

cringe. 

To  Duck,  dfik.  v.  a. 

To  put  under  water. 

DucKER,  dfik'fir.  f. 

A  diver,  a  cringer.  ^  ^^ 

DucKiNGSTOOL,  dflk'kmg-ftool.  f^ 

A  chair  in  which  fcoldsare  tied,  and  put  un- 
der water. 

DucK-LEGGED,  dflk'teg'd.  Z^ 

'Short  legged.  ^ 

Duckling,  dfik'ling.  f. 

A  young  duck. 

Duckmeat,  dik'mitc.  f. 
AconuDon  plant  growing io  lUnding  waters* 


Ducks-foot,  diks'fflt.  f. 

Black  fnake-root,  or  mav-apple*. 

Duckweed,  dfik'wide.  f. 

Duckmeat. 

Duct,  ddkt.  f. 

Guidance,  diredion  ;  a  pafTage  through 
which  any  thins  is  conduced. 

Ductile,  dflk'til.a.  (140). 

Flexible,  pliable;  eafy  to  be  drawji  out 
into  a  length  ;  tradable,  obfequious,  com- 
plying. 

DucTiLENEss,  dAk'til-nis.  f. 

Flexibility,  duflility. 

Ductility,  dik-til'4-t4.  f. 

Uuality  of  fuifering  extenfion,  flexibility; 
obfcquioufncfs,  compliance. 

Dudgeon,  dfid'jQn.  f.  (259). 

A  fmall  dagger ; malice,  fullennefs,  ill-will. 

Due,  dA.  a. 

Owed,  that  which  one  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand ;  proper,  (it,  appropriate ;  cxafl, 
without  deviation. 

Due,  d6.  ad. 

Exaaiy,  direaiy,  duly. 
DuE,dli.  f. 
That  which  belongs  to  one,  that  which  may 
be  jutUv  claimed ;  right,  juft  title  ;  what- 
ever cuitom  or  law  requires  to  be  done; 
cudom,  tribute. 

Duel,  di'il.  f. 

A  combat  between  two,  a  fingle  fight. 

To  Duel,  dA'il.  v.  n. 

To  fight  a  fingle  combat. 

Dueller,  di'iUfir.  f. 

A  fmgle  combatant. 

Duellist,  di'lUift.  f. 

A  fingle  combatant ;  one  who  profelTes  to 
live  by  rules  of  honour. 

Duello,  dA-Sl'lA.  C 

The  duel,  the  rule  of  duelling. 

Duenna',  dA-4n'ni.  f. 

An  old  woman  kept  to  guard  a  younger.. 

Dug,  dig.  f. 

A  pap,  a  nipple,  a  teat- 

Dug,  dfig. 

Fret,  and  part.  pa(L  of  Dig, 

Duke,  dAke.  1.  (376). 

One  of  the  higheft  order  of  nobility  in  Eng- 
land. 
{|:3*  There  is  a  flight  deviation  often  heard  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  writ- 
ten Dook;  but  this  borders  on  vulgarity; 
the  true  found  of  the  u  i^uft  be  tarefully 
prefcivcd,  as  if  written  Dev/k.  There  is 
another  impropriety  in  pronouncing  this 
word,  as  if  written  ^'^'^  *  ^^i*  i*  i^^t  lo  vul- 
gar as  the  former,  and  arifcs  from  an  i^o- 
rance  of  the  ifluencc  of  accent. — See  Princi- 
ples, No.  46a. 

Dukedom,  dAkc'dflm.  f. 

The  polfeflion  of  a  duke ;  the  title  or  qua- 
lity of  a  duke. 

DUlbrained,  dfil'brin'd.  a- 

Stupid,  doltifh,  fooli(h. 

Dulcet,  ddl'set.  a. 

Sweet  to  the  tafte,  lufcious;  fweet  to  the 
ear,  harmonious. 

DuLCiFiCATiON,JAl-s4-fc-ki'flifln. 

f.  The  aft  of  fweetciiing,  the  aft  of  freeing 
from  acidity,  faltnefs,  or  atrimony. 

To  Dulcify,  dfil's4-fl.  v.  a.  (1S3). 

To  fwecten,  to  fct  free  from  acidity; 

Dulcimer,  dil'si-mfir.  f. 

A  mufical  inilrument  played  by  flriking  the 
brafs  wire  with  little  flicks. 

To  Dulcorate,  dfil'kA-ritc*  v.  a. 


(91).  To  fweeten,  to  mike  Jefs  acrimonious* 

Dulcoration,  ddl-kA-ri'Mn.  {. 

The  aft  of  fweetening. 

Dulhead,  dflrhed.  f. 

A  blockhead,  a  wretch  foolifli  and  ftu|>id. 

Dull,  dfll.  a. 

Stupid,  doIti(h,  blocki(h,  nnappreheofive ;. 
blunt,  obiufe;  fad,  melancholy ;  flu ggi(b, 
heavy,  flow  of  motion ;  not  bright ;  drowfy, 

To  Dull,  do!,  v.  a. 

To  ftupify,  to  infatuate ;  to  blunt ;  to  hf^ 
den,  to  make  melancholy ;  to  damp,  to 
clog  ;  to  make  weary  or  flow  of  motioot;. 
to  uilly  brightnefk. 

Dullard,  dflri^rd,  C 

A  blockhead,  a  dolt,  a  (hipid  fellow. 

Dully,  dfil'li.  ad.. 

Stupidly ;  fluggiflUy ;  not  vigoroafly,  not 
gaily,  not  brightly,  not  keenly. 

DuLNEss,  dornls.  f. 

Stupidity,  wcaknefs  of  intelleft,  indocility  ; 
drowfmefs,  inclination  to  fleep;  flaggim* 
nefs  of  motion  ;  didinefs,  want  of  Initre. 

Duly,  di\'lA.  ad. 

Properly,  fitly  ;  regularly,  exaftly. 

Dumb,  dflm.  a. 

Mute,  incapable  of  fpeech ;  deprived  of 
fpeech ;  mute,  not  ofing  words ;  filent,  re* 
fufing  to  fpeak. 

Dumbly,  dfim/li.  ad. 

Mutely,  filently. 

Dumbness,  ddm'jies.  f. 

Incapacity  to  fpeak ;  omiflion  of  fpeech,, 
mutenefs  ;  refulal  to  fpeak,  iiknce. 

To  Dum found,  dOm'iWnd.  v.  a. 

To  confufe,  to  (Irike  dum^ 

Dump,  dfimp.  L . 

Sorrow,  melancholy, .fadneis..  Alow  word,- 
ufed  generally  in  the  plural ;  a«  to  be  in  the 
dumps. 

Dumpish,  dfimp'ifh.  a. 

Sad,  melancholy,  ibrrowful. 

Dumpling,  aOmp'ling.  f. 

A  fort  of  pudding. 

Dun,  dfln.  a. 

A  colour  paruking  of  l)rowa  and  black ; 
dark,  gloomy. 

To  DuN,-dQru  V.  a. 

To  claim  a  debt  with:  vehemence  ^nd  im- 
portunity. 

Dun,  dfin.  f. 

A  clamorous,  troblcfome  creditor. 

DuNCEj  dfinfe.  f. 

A  dullard,  a  dolt,  a  thickfcul. 

Dung,  diing.  f..  ' 

The  excrement  of  animals  ufi^d  to  fatten' 
ground. 

To  Dung,  dflng.  v.  a. 

To  fatten  with  dun?. 

Dungeon,  ddn'jOn.  f.  (259}. 

A  clofe  prifon,  generally  fpoke  of' a  prifoB; 
fubterraneous. 

Dungfork,  dfing'fJrk.  f. 

A  fork  tO'tofs  out  dung  from  ftables) 

DuvGHiL,.dflng'hir.  f. 

A  heap  or  accumulation  of  dung  ;  any  mean; 
or  vile  abode  ;  any  fituation  of  msanncfs;  at 
term  of  reproach  for  a  man  meanly  bora. 

DuNGHiL,  dSng'hfl.  a.  (406). 

Sprung  from  the  duughil,  mean,  low. 
{j:3"  Lca\nn^  out  one  /  in  the  laft  fyllable  of 
this  word  is^  perhaps,  agreeable  to  the  law* 
Printers  have  laid  down  to  themfclves  ;  but 
there  is  no  eye  that  is  rot  hurt  at  the  dif- 
ferent appearance  of  biii  when  alone,  and 
when  joined  to  another  word.    That  doable 
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'letters  may  be,  in  fome  cafc«,  fparcd,  is  not 
to  be  denied  ;  but  where  either  the  fenfc  or 
found  is  endangered  by  the  omiflion  of  a  let- 
ter, there  to  fparc  a  letter  is  to  injure  ihc 
lanju???.  A  ferret  conviction  of  this  has 
madp  all  our  Lexicographers  waver  greatly 
in  fpclling  ihefc  words,  as  may  be  fccn  at 
large  in  the  Preliminary  Obfcrvationt  to  the 
Rhymiiv  Di6lionary,  page  xv. 

Dungy,  dung'S.  a. 

Full  of  dung,  mean,  vile,  bafc. 

DtJNGYAfecsdfing'ydrd.  f. 

The  place  of  the  dungnil. 

DINNER,  difln'nAr.  f. 

One  employed  in  foliciting  petty  debts. 

Duodecimo,  dA-A-dis'si-mA.  f. 

A  book  in  which  one  fhect  of  paper  makes 

twelve  leaves. 

DuoDECUPLE,  dii-6-d^k'kA-pl.  a. 

Confiding  of  twclvet. 

Dupe,  dnpe.  f. 

A  credulous  man,  a  man  cafily  tricked. 

To  Dupe,  diipe.  v.  a. 

To  trick,  to  cheat. 

To  Duplicate,  dii'pli-kite.-v.  a. 

(91).  To  double,  to  enlarge  by  the  repetition 
of  the  firft  number  or  quantity  ;  to  fold  to- 
gether. 

Duplicate,  di'pU-kite.  f.  (91). 

Another  corrcfpondcnt  to  the  firft,  a  fccond 
thing  of  the  (amc  kind,  at  a  tranfcript  of  a 

Duplication,  dfi-pl4-ki'(hQn.  f. 

The  aa  of  doubling ;  the  aft  of  folding  to- 
gether ;  a  fold,  a  doubling. 

Duplicature,  dA'ple-kl-tirc*  f. 

A  fold,  any  thing  doubled* 

Duplicity,  dii-plis'A-tA.  f. 

Doublencfs  ;  deceit,  doublenefs  of  heart. 

Durability,  d6-r4-biV^-t4.  f. 

The  power  of  lafting,  endurance. 

Durable,  dA'rd-bl.  a. 

Lafting,  having  the  quality  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  havhig  lacceflive  exiftcnce. 

DuRABLENESs,  dA'ri-bl-nSs.  f. 

Power  of  lafting. 

Durably,  do'rJ-bli.  ad.  . 

In  a  lafting  manner. 

Durance,  dil'rinfe.  f. 

Imprifonmcnt,  the  cuftody  or  power  of  a 
j^ytor  ;  cndut^nce,  continuance,  duration. 

Duration,  dfi-ri'flifin.  f. 

Continuance  of  time ;  power  of  contion- 
ancc  ;  length  of  continuance. 

To  Dure,  dAre.  v,  n. 

To  la  ft,  to  continue*     Not  in  ■ulc. 

Dureful,  dAre'fAl.  a. 

Lafting,  of  long  contiQuaflce. 

Dureless,  dAre'les.  a. 

Without  continuance,  fading. 

Duresse,  dA'ris.  £. 


Imprifonment,  conftraint. 

During,  dA'ring.  prq). 

For  the  time  of  the  cominuancr. 

DuRfTY,  dA'r4-tA,  f. 

Hardnefs,  firmnefi. 

Durst,  dArft. 

The  preterit  of  Dare,  to  venture. 

Dusk,  dAik.  a. 

Tending  to  darknefs  ;  tending  to  blackncfs, 
dark  coloured. 

Dusk,  dA(k.  f. 

Tendency  to  darknefs ;  darknfcfs  of  colour. 

To  Dusk,  dA(k.  v.  a. 

To  make  du(kr&. 

To  Dusk,  dAm.  v.  n. 

To  grow  dark,  to  begin  to  lofe  light. 

Duskily,  dAfk'i-16.  ad. 

With  a  tendency  to  darknefs. 

DusRiSH,  dAlkifh.  a. 

Inclining  to  darknefs,  tending  to  obfcurity ; 
tending  to  blackncfs. 

DusKisHLY,  dA(k'i(h-14.  ad. 

Cloudily,  darkly. 

Dusky,  dAlk'i.  a. 

Tending  to  darknefs,  obfcure;  tending  to 
blacknefs,  dark  coloured  i  gloomy,  fad,  in- 
teliedually  clouded. 

Dust,  dAft.  f. 

Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  fmall  par- 
ticles ;  the  ^rave,  the  ftate  of  diilolution  ; 
mean  and  deje^ed  ftate. 

To  Dust,  dAft.  v.  a. 

To  free  from  daft,  to  (prinkle  with  daft. 

Dustman,  dAft'man.  f. 

One  whofe  employment  it  to  carry  away  the 
duft. 

Dusty,  dAs'tA.  n. 

Filled  with  duft,  clouded  with  duft;  co- 
vered or  fcattered  with  doft. 

DurcHEss,  dAtfti'As.  f. 

The  lady  of  a  duke ;  a  lady  who  hat  tSie  fo- 
vereignty  of  a  dukedom. 
DUTCHY,  dAtlh'i.  f. 

A  territory  which  gives  title  to  a  duke. 

DuTCHYcouRT,  dAtih'A-kAit.  f. 

A  court  wherein  all  matters  appertaining  to 
the  dutchy  of  Lancafter  are  decided. 

Duteous,  dA'tA-A9,;or  dA't(hi-As.  a. 

[263}  (194)*  Obedient, obfcquious ;  enjoined 
by  duty. 

Dutiful,  dA'tA-fAL  a. 

Obedient,  fubmiftive  to  natural  or  legal  fu- 
periors ;  expfcflive  of  rcfpe^,  reverential. 

Dutifully,  dA'tA-lAl-A.  ad. 

Obediently,  fubmiflively ;  reverently,  re- 
fpeftfully. 

Dutifulness,  dA'ti-fAl-nSs.  f. 

Obedience,  fubmiflion  to  juft  authority ;  re-" 
verencc,  Tt{pe€t. 

Duty,  dA't*.  f 

That  to  which  ^  man  it  by  ;»oy  natural  «r 


legal  obll^tioft  bouftd  ;  iBtt  #r  forbear^ 
ancci  required  bj  religiofi  or  mwility ;  <Ac- 
dience  or  fubmimon  due  to  parents,  govera- 
ors,  or  fuperiors ;  mA  of  reverence  or  re« 
fped;  the  bufmefs  of  a  foldier  on  guard; 
tax,  impoft,  cuftom,  toll. 

Dwarf,  dwArf.  f.     . 

A  man  below  the  common  ftze  of  men ;  any 
animal  or  plant  below  its  natural  bulk;  m 
attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight  in  romances; 
it  is  ufed  often  in  compofition,  as  dwirf 
elder,  dwarf  honey fuckle. 

To  Dwarf,  dw6rf.  v.  a. 

To  hinder  from  growing  to  the  natural  bulk. 

Dwarfish,  dwArlf'ifli.  a. 

Below  the  natural  bulk,  low,  little. 

Dwarfishly,  dwdrf'i(h4i.  ad. 

Like  a  dwarf. 

DwARPisHNESS,  dwAif' ifti-ncs.  f. 

Minutencfs  of  ftature,  littlenefs  . 

't'o  Dwell,  dwcl.  v.  n. 

preterit,  Dwelt  or  Dwelled.  To  inhabit, 
to  live  in  a  place,  to  redde,  to  have  a  hahiu- 
tion  ^  to  be  in  any  ftate  of  condition ;  lo  be 
fufptmded  with  attention ;  ta  fix  the  mind 
upon  ;  to  continue  long  fpeaking. 

Dweller,  dwel'lAr.  f. 

An  inhabitant. 

Dwelling,  dwil'ling.  f. 

Habitation,  abode ;  ftate  of  lifb,  mode  Af 
living. 

DwELLiNGHoysE,  dwJl'ling-hA4fe. 

f.  The  honfe  at  which  one  Itvies. 

To  Dwindle,  dwind'dl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  ftirink,  to  lofe  bulk,  to  grow  little;  to 
degenerate,  to  fink;  to  wear  away,  to  lofe 
health,  to  grow  feeble ;  to  fall  away,  to 
moulder  o#. 

Dying,  di'ing,  the  participle  of  Die. 

Expiring,  giving  up  the  ghoft ;  tinging,  giv* 
ing  a  new  colour. 

Dynasty,  dl'nJs'tA.  f. 

Government,  fovereignty. 

Dyscrasy,  dis'kfJ-si.  f. 

An  unequal  mixture  of  elements  in  the  blood 
or  nervous  juice,  a  diftemperature. 

Dysentery,  dls'sSn-ter-4.  T. 

A  loofenela  wherei'n  very  ill  hmnoart  flow 
'lOfF  by  ftool,  and  are  aMb  (brntftimoa  ntcaddl 
with  blood. 

Dyspepsy,  dis'pep-sfi.  f. 

A  -dififcoUy  of  cKgeftfon. 

Dysphony,  dVfi-nA.  f. 

A  difficulty  in'fpeaking. 

DysPNOEA,  difp-nl'S*  f. 

A  difficulty  of  breathings 

Dysury,  (fizh'A-ri.  f.  ■.(450}  ^51} 

(452).  A  difficulty  in  making  urine. 
(P'  The  s  in  this  word  haa  the  fkt-€ipiratf0A» 
for  the  faitit'Te^fottaa  the  s  m  Ttmiary.'^ 
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EACH,  4t(h.  pron.  (227). 
Either  of  two  ;  every  one  of  aoy  num* 
t>er,  taken  feparately. 

Eager,  4'gnr.  a.  (227). 

Struck  with  deiire,  ardently  wifhing ;  hot  of 
difpofition,  vehement,  ardent ;  quick,  bufy ; 
(harp,  four,  acrid. 

Eagerly,  A'gdr-IA.  ad.   ' 

Ardently,  hotly ;  keenly,  (harply. 

Eagerness,  A'gdr-nls.  f. 

Ardour  of  inclination;  impetuofity,  Tche- 
mcnce,  violence. 

Eagle,  4'gl.  f.  (227)  (405). 

-  a  bird  of  prey,  faid  to  oe  extremely  (harp- 
fighted ;  the  ftandard  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. 

Eagle-eyed,  A'gl-ldc.  a. 

Sharp-iighted  at  an  eagle. 

Eaglestone,  A'gl-ftAnc.  f. 

a  done  faid  to  be  round  at  the  entrance  of 
the  holea  in  which  the  eaglea  make  their 
ntSii. 

Eaglet,  4'gllt.  f. 

a  youns  eagle. 

Ear,  ilr.  1.  (227). 

The  whole  organ  of  audition  or  hearing ; 
that  part  of  the  ear  that  ftanda  prominent : 
|>ower  of  judgine  of  harmony;  the  fpike  of 
corn,  that  part  %^ich  contains  the  feeds ;  To 
fall  together  by  the  ears,  to  fi^ht,  to  fcuffle  ; 
To  fet  by  the  cars,  to  make  drife,  to  make  to 
quarrel. 

Earless,  tir'lis.  a. 

WitHout  any  cars. 

pAR-RiNC,  iir'ring.  f. 

Jewels  fet  in  a  tine  and  worn  at  the  ears. 

Earshot,  Ih'm&u  L 

Reach  of  the  car. 

Earwax,  AAr'wJks.  f. 

The  cerumen  or.  exudation  which  Oncarsthe 
inlide  of  the  ear. 

Earwig,  AAr'wig,  f. 

a  Ihcath-vifiged  infe^  ;  a  whifpcrer. 

Earwitness,  iAr-wft'nls.  f. 

One  who  atteflis,  or  can  atteft  any  thing  as 
heard  by  himfclf. 

To  Ear,  Ut.  v.  a.  (246}. 

To  plow,  to  till. 

To  Ear,  ikr.  v.  n. 

To  ihbot.into  ears. 

Eared,  AAr'd.  a.  ^    ^ 

Having  cars  or  organs  of  hearing  ;  having 
ears,  or  ripe  corn. 

.  Earl,  Irl.  f.  (234)  (237). 

a  title  of  nobility,  anciently  the  highcft  of 
this  nation,  now  the  third. 

Earl-marshal,  ^rl-mir'(h31.  f. 

He  that  has  chief  care  of  military  folcm- 
nitles. 

Earldom,  erl'd&m.  C 

The  fcigniory  of  an  earl. 

Earliness,  ir'Ui-nks.  f. 

Quicknefs  of  any<  a^ion  with  refpc^  to 
fomcthinff  elfc. 

Early,  lr'14.  a.  (234)* 

Soon  with  refpcft  to  (bmcthio j  elfc. 

Early,  cr'l^.  a4« 

Soon,  beiiaei*. 


— nij  m6ve,  nAr,  n&t ;  —  t Abe,  lib,  bill ;  —  ill ;  —  pAdnd  ;  —  thin,  THis. 
To  Earn,  hn.  v.  a.  (234)  (371)- 

To  gain  as  the  reward  or  wages  of  labour ; 


gain  as  the  reward  or  wages  ' 
to  gain,  to  obtain,    t 

Earnest,  ^r'nlft.  a.  (234). 

Ardent  in  any  affe^lipn,  wjsrm,  zealous  |  in- 
tent, fixed,  eager. 

Earnest,  cr'n^ft.  f.^,> 

Serioufnefft,  a  ferious  event,  not  a  jeA ;  the 
money  which  is  given  in  tokeq  th^t  a  bar- 
gain is  ratified. 

Earnestly,  lr'nlft-14.  ad. 

Warmly,  afFedlionately,  zealoufly,  importu- 
nately ;  eagerly,  defiroufly. 

Earnestness,  ^r'nlft-n4s.  f. 

Eagernefs,  warmth,  vehemence  ;  folicitudc. 

Earth,  irth.  f.  (^234)  (237J. 

The  element  diftincl  from  air,  fixe,  or  water; 
the  terraqueous  j{lobe,  the  world. 
g^TThis  word  is,  liable  to  a  coarfe  vulgar 
pronunciation,  as  if  written  Urtb ;  there  is, 
indeed,  but  a  delicate  d^erence  between 
this  and  the  true  found  ;  but  quite  fufficient 
to  diilinguilh  a  common  irom  a  polite 
fpeaker. 

To  Earth,  hth.  v.  a. 

To  hide  in  earth ;  to  cover  with  earth.. 

To  Earth,  irth.  v.  n. 

To  retire  under  giound. 

EAkvH BOARD,  cr/A'bArd.  f. 

The  board  of  the  plough  that  (hakes  off  the 
earth. 

Earthborn,  hth^hdrn.  a.. 

Born  of  the  earth  ;  meanly  born. 

Earthbound,  krfh'biiind,  a. 

Faftened  by  the  prelTure  of  the  earth.. 

Earthen,  ir'th'n.  a. 

Made  of  earth,  made  of  clay. 

Earth  FLAX,  Ir/A'fl4ks.  f. 

A  kind  of  fibrous  follil. 

Earthiness,  ir/A'i-nSs.  f. 

The  quality  of  containing  earth,  groflhefs. 

Earthling,  kxth'\\ng,  f. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  a  poor  frail 
creature. 

Earthly,  ixth'M  a. 

Not  heavenly,  viJe,  mean,  fordid  ;  belong- 
ing oiity  to  our  prcfcnt  ftate,  not  fpiritual. 

Earthnut,  Sr/A'nfit.  f. 

A  pignut,  a  root  in  fliape  and  fize  like  a 
nut. 

Earthquake,  er/A'qwake.  f. 

Tremor  or  convulfion  of  the  earth. 

Earthshaking,  4r/A'ihi-kTng.  a. 

Having  power  to  fliake  (he  earth,  or  to 
raife  earthquakes. 

Earthworm,  er/A'wfirm.  f. 

A  worm  bred  under  ground  ;  a  mean  fordid 
wretch. 

Earthy,  hth'k.  a.. 

Confifting  of  earth;  inhabiting  the  earth, 
ten-cllnal;  relating  to  earth;  not  mental, 
grofs,  not  refined. 

Ease,  izc.  f.  (227). 

Quiet,  reft,  undifturbed  tranquillity;  free* 
dom  from  pain ;  facility .  unconflraint, 
freedom  from  harihnefs,  for<^d  be|iayiour, 
or  conceits. 

To  Ease,  4zc.  v.  a. 
£  e  Z: 


To  free  from  pain ;  to  reltex^ ;  to  affuaffc^ 
to  mitigate ;  to  relieve  from  labour ;  to  let 
free  from  any  thing  that  offends. 

Easeful,  izc'fol.  a. 

/  Quiet,  peaceable. 

Easement,  Axe'mSnt.  f. 

Aflifiance,  fupport. 

Easily,  4'ze-14.  ad. 

Without  difficulty ;  without  patn,  withpt^ 
difiurbance;  readily,  without  reiu^nce. 

Easiness,  A'zA-nls.  f. 

Freedom  from  difficulty ;  flexibility,  readi* 
nefi ;  freedom,  from  confiraint ;  rcu,  trao* 
quillity. 

East,  4ift.  f.  (227J  (246). 

The  quarter  where  the  fun  rifes ;  the  regions 
in  the  eaflern  parts  of  the  world. 

Easter,  4As'tfir.  f. 

The  day  on  which  the  Chriftian  church  com- 
memorates our  Saviour's  refurreftion. 

Easterly,  iis'tSr-lA.  a. 

Coming  from  the  parts  towards  the  Eaft ; 
lying  towards  the  Eaft ;  looking  towards  the 
Eaft. 

Eastern,  44s'tirn.  a. 

Dwelling  or  found  in  the  Eaft,  oriental; 
going  towards  the  Eaft;   looking  towards- • 
the  Eaft. 

Eastward,  AAft'wflrd.  a.  (88). 

Towards  the  Eaft.. 

Easy,  k'zh.  a. 

Not  difficult ;  quiet,  at  reft,  not  haraffcd  ;: 
complying,  unrefifting*  credulous;  free 
from  pain ;  without  want  of  more ;  with- 
out conftraint,  without  formality. 

To  Eat,  4te.  v.  a.  (227)  (229). 

Preterite,  Ate  or  Eat ;  part.  Eat  or  Eaten. 
To  devour  with  the  mouih ;  to*confurac,  to 
corrode ;  to  retra^. 

To  Eat,  4te.  v.  n. 

To  go  to  meals,  to  take  me^s,  to  feed  ;  t^^ 
take  food ;  to  be  maintained  in  food ;  to 
make  way  by  corrofion. 

Eatable,  4'ti-bL  f. 

Any  thing  that  may  be  eaten.  ^ 

Eater,  I'tir.  C 

One  that  eats  any  thine;  a  corrofive.. 

Eatinghouse,.  4'ting-hddfe.  f. 

A  houfe  where  proviuons  are  fold  rcady^ 
drefTcd.  ^ 

Ei>VES,  evz.  f.  (227). 

The  edges  of  the  roof  which  oveHiang  the 
houfe. 

To  Eavesdrop,  4vzMr6p.  v.  a. 

To  catch  what  comes  from  the  eaves,  t» 
liftcn  under  windows. 

Eavesdropper,  ivz'dr6p-pfir.  f. 

a  liftcner  under  windows. 

Ebb,  ^b.  f. 

The  reflux  of  the  tidk  towards  the  fea ;  de* 
clinc,  decay,  wailc. 

To  Ebb,  eb.  v.  n 

To  flow  bark  towards  the  fca;vto  decline^- 
to  dfC"",  to  wallc 

Ebon,  Si  T* 

A  hard,  heavy,  Mack,  valunb'.e  wdW.j.  . 

Ebriexy,  i-brl'i-ti.  f.        ^^. 


ECS 


EDI 


EFF 


}■ 


frr  (546). 

©mnVrtincfi,    intoxication    by    ftrong    li- 

E9R?os!TV,  i-brfe-os'i-tt.  f. 

Hal  i'lul  drunkcnncCs. 

Ebc  LLiTioN,  elvdl-lifh'fin.  f.  (177J 

The  aft  of  boiling  up   with  heat;  any  in- 
trllinc  motion  ;  cffcrvcfccncc. 

Eccentrical,  ek-s4n'tri-k31.  1 
EccENTTRiCK,  ek-s^n'trlk.  j 

Dcvia:jng  from  the  centre;  irregular,  aiio- 

Eccentricity,  ek-fln-tns'i-td.  f. 

Deviation  from  a  crntre  ;  excuri.ou  from  the 
proper  orb. 

EccHYMOsis,ek-k4-mi'sis.  f.  (5*20) 

Livid  fpots  or  blotchcf  in  the  fkin. 

Ecclesiastical,  Jk-kli-zhc- 

.5s'ti-k3l. 
EccLEsiASTiCK,  ck-kli-zhi 

as  Ilk. 

Relating  to  the  church,  not  civil. 

EccLEsiASTiCK.,  j4k-k14-zhi-Js'tik. 

f.  A  pcrfon  dedicated  to  the  rainilliies  of 
itli;;ion. 
0C  I  have  given  thcfc  words  thr  flit  s  afpi- 
latcd,  4i»  I  am  convinced  it  i&  finite  agree- 
able to  the  analogy  of  pronunciation:  ior 
-the  third  fyllable  coming  after  the  fccon- 
'dary.acceni,  is  exaftly  under  the  fame  pre- 
dicament as  the  penultimate  fyllable  in  Am- 
hroftal,  E^efiav,  Ceoddfiau,  Ice. — See  Pj-io- 
ciplcs,  No.  d^t\ 

Echinus,  e-kl'nfis.  f. 

A  hedzehog ;  a  (hellfiih  fet  with  prickles ; 
with  Dotaniftsy  the  prickly  head  of  any 
plant ;  in  architefture,  a  member  or  orna- 
ment, tajcing  its  name -from  the  xoughaels  of 
the  carving. 

KcHo,  ^k'kA.  f. 

The  Tcnim  or  TcpcrcuflioB  of  any  fouid ; 
the  found  retarnea. 

To  Echo,  ik'kA.  v.  n. 

To  refound,  to  give  the  rcpercallioii  of  a 
voice  ;  to  be  founded  back. 

To  Echo,  Ik'kA.  v.  a. 

To  fend  back  a  voice. 

EccLAiRCifiSEMENT,    Jk-klarc'siz- 
ment.  f. 

Explanation,  the  a^  of  clearing  up  an  a&ir. 

Eclat,  i-kldw^  f.  (472J. 

Splendour,  fliow^  luflre. 

EcLECTicK,  4k-lik'tik.  a. 

Sele6ling)  chufms  at  wiU. 

Eclipse,  A-klips'.  f. 

An  obfcuration  of  the  lum^nariea  of  heaven ; 
darknefs,  obfcuration. 

To  Eclipje,  6-kfips'.  V.  a. 

To  darken  a  luroioary ;  to  cxtingiufh;  to 
cloud  ;  to  obfcurci  to  difgrace» 

Ecliptick,  i-klip'tik.  f. 

A  gre^t  circle  of  the  ipbere. 

Eclogue,  ck'IAg.  f.  (338). 

A  paftoral  poem. 

Economy,  i-k6n'A-m£.  f.  (296)- 

The  management  of  a  family;  fru^s^ty, 
difcretion  of  cxpence  ;  difpofition  of  things, 
regulation;  the  difpofition  or  arrangement 
of  any  work. 

Economick,  4k-kA-n6m'ik,  (530)1 
Economical,  ik-kA-ii6m'i-kal.  / 

a.  Pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  an  houle- 
hold  ;  frugal.       ^ 

Ecstasy,  iks'ta-s4.  f. 

Anv  paflion  hy  which  the  thoughts  arc  ab- 
forbcd,  and  in  which  the  mind  is  for  a  time 
loft;  .cxccflLwc  joy,  rapture;    Enthuiiarlm, 


Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit ;  — mf ,  mSt ;  — pine,  pin ;  — 

of  the  mind  ;  madnefs, 


ecftafy ; 


exccdivc   elevation 
diilradion. 

EcsTASiED,  Iks'ti-sld.  a. 

Ravifhed,  enraptured. 

EcsTATicAL,  ekr-tit'4-k31 
ECSTATICK,  ^kf-tlt'ik. 

&avjihcd,    raptured,  elevated    Co 

in  the  highcli  degree  of  joy. 

Edacious,  i-da'(h6s.  a. 

£atingy  voracious,  ravenous,  greedy. 

Edacity,  Aidds'c-tA.  f. 

Voracioufneft,  ravcnoufnefs. 

EoDERjid'dAr.  f. 

Such  fcnccwood  aj  is  commonly  put  upon 
the  top  of  fences. 

Cddy,  cd'di.  f. 

The  water  that  by  fome  repcrcuffion,  or  op- 
pofiie  wind,  runs  contrary  to  the  main 
llream  ;  whirlpool,  circular  motion. 

Edej^tateDj  i-iden'ti-tW.  a. 

Deprived  of  teeth. 

Edge,  ^dje.  f. 

^'he  thin  or  cutting  part  of  a  blade  ;  a  nar- 
row part  rifing  from  a  broader ;  keennefs, 
acrimony;  To  fet  the  teeth  on  edge,  to 
caufe  a  tingling  pain  in  the  teeth. 

To  Edge,  fidje.  v.  a. 

To  (harpen,  to  enable  to  cut ;  to  furni(h 
with  an  edge;  to  border  with  any  thing, 
to  fringe ;  exafperate,  to  embitter. 

To  Edoe,  Wje.  V.  n. 

To  move  againll  any  power. 

Edged,  edj'd.  part.  a. 

Sharp,  not  blnnt. 

Edging,  ed'ifng.  f. 

What  is  added  to  any  thing  by  way.  of  or- 
nament ;  a  narrow  lace. 

Edgeless,  idjc'Us.  a. 

Blunt,  obtufe,  unable  to  cut. 

Edgetool,  Idje'ti&l.  f. 

A  tool  made  (harp  to  cut. 

Edgewise,  edje'wize.  ad. 

With  the  edge  put  into  any  particular  direc« 
tion. 

Edible,  Sd'4-bL  a. 

Fit  to  be  eaten. 

Edict,  A'dikt.  f. 

A  proclamation  of  command  or  prohibi- 
tion. 
Q3*  Good  Speakers  feem  -divided  about  the 
quantity  oi  the  vowel  in  the  firll  fyllable  of 
this  word.  Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Buchanan, 
make  it  ihort ;  and  Sheridan,  Nares,  £ntick, 
A<b,  Scott,  and  W.  Johnfon,  long.  This 
majority  has  induced  me  to  make  it  long 
likewife,  and  not  any  length  of  the  fame 
letter  in  the  Latin  edidvm ;  for  though  the 
Latin  accent  is  frequently  a  rule  for  the 
placing  of  ours,  the  quantity  of  Latin  has 
almoft  as  little  to  do  with  our  quantity  as  it 
has  with  that  of  the  Chinefe  or  Hebrew. — 
See  Introduction  to  Rhyming  Di£lionary, 
page  xix. 

Edification,  ed-i-fi-ki'lhfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  building  up  man  in  the  faith, 
improvement  in  holioefs ;  improvement, 
inliru6Hon. 

Edifice,  ld'4-fis.C 

A  fabrick,  a  building. 

Edifier,  Id'i-fi-dr.  C 

One  that  improves  or  inftruds  another* 

To  Edify,  Id'c-fi.  v.  a. 

To  bnild  ;  to  inilrud,  to  improv.e ;  to  teKb, 
to  perfuade. 

Edile,  i'dlic.  f.  (140). 

The  title-of  a  magiilrate  in  old  Rome. 

Edition,  A^ifli'dii.  f. 


Publication  of  any  thing,  particnUrly  of  t 
book;  republication,  with  revifal. 

Editor,  cd'i-tflr.  f. 

Publifher,  he  that  revifes  or  prepares  aay 
work  for  publication. 

To  Educate,  ed'jA-kate.  v.  a. 

To  breed,  to  bring  up. 
(f^  This  pronuMciatton  may  feem  odd  iw 
thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  n»- 
ture  of  the  letters;  bat  it  is  not  only  the 
moll  polite,  but,  in  reality,  themoft  agre> 
ble  to  rule. — Sec  Principles,  Np.  294,  376.  . 

Education,  ed-ji-ka'lhfia.  f. 

Formation  of  manners  in  youth. 

To  Educe,  4-dife'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  out,  to  extrsd. 

Eduction,  A-d6k'(hfin.  f. 

The  ad  of  bringing  any  thing.into  view. 

To  Edulcorate,  e-diil'kA-rate.     . 

v.  a.  To  fwcetcn. 

Edulcoration,  4-dul-k6-ra'Ih4n. 

f.  The  aft  of  fwcetening. 

To  Eek,  4ke.  v.  a. 

To  make  bigger  by  the  addition  of  ano* 
th<»r  piece  ;  to  fupply  any  deficiency. 

Eel,  ile.  f.  * 

A  terpentine  flimy  fi(h,  that  lurki  in  mad4 

E'en,  khn.  ad. 

Contrafted  from  Even. 

Effable,  hViiAA,  a. 

Expreffive,  utterable. 

To  Efface,  if-fafe'.  v.  a. 

To  deftroy  anv  form  painted  or  carved ;  to 
blot  out ;  to  deftroy,  to  wear  away. 
{(^^  The  ftrong  tendency  of  the  vowel  to  open, 
when  it  terminates  a  fyllable,  immediately 
before  the  accent,  makes  us  frequently  bear 
the  «  in  thefe  words,  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  fecond  fyllable,  pronounced  as  open  si 
if  there  were  but  one  /.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  of  the  0  in  Hcafion^  •fence ^  tffioAU 
ice.  This  is  certainly  a  deviation  froti  rule, 
but  it  is  fo  general,  and  fo  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  as  to  be  a  diftinguifhing  mark  of  ele- 
gant pronunciation. 

Effect,  if-f^t'.  f. 

That  which  is  produced  by  an  operatnig 
caufe;  confequence,  event  ;  reality,  not 
mere  appearance ;  in  the  plural,  goods, 
moveables. 

To  Effect,  ^-fikt'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  to  pafs,  to  attempt  with  fuccefs,  tf 
achieve  ;  to  produce  as  a  caufe. 

Effectiblb,  If-fek'tA-bl.  a* 

Perforraable,  pradicable. 

Effective,  cf-fSk'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  produce  effc£U ;  ope* 
rative,  adive  ;  efiicicDt. 

Effectively,  if-flk'tlv-li.  ad* 

Powerfully,  with  real  operation.. 

Effectless,  cf-flkt'lls.  a. 

Without  eflfe^,  impotent,  ufclefj^ 

Effector,  6f-flk'tfir.  C 

He  that  produces  any  effect. 

Effectual,  if-ftk'tflifi-4i.  a. 

Produ^ve  of  effeds,  poweiful,  to  a  d^cf 
~    adequate  toxhe  occaCLon^  efllc»ciout. 

Effectually,  cf-fgk'tlhA-^-U.adL 

In  a  manner  produ^ve  of  the  confequeact 
in '.ended,  cfficacioufly. 

To  Effectuate,  if-fik'tftiA-ite- 

v.  a.  T«  bring  to  pafs,  to  fulfil. 

Effeminacy^  lf-tStn'4-ni-si.  f. 

Admiflion  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman,  M- 
nefs,  nnmaiily/ielAcaGy ;  lafctvio»6icfii,  loofc 

pleafure. 

Effeminate,  li-Hm'h-wAxt.  a.  (91) 

Bavuig 


EFF 


EIG 


ELA 


— n6,  mire,  n6r,  nit; — tibe,  tfib,  bdll;  —  dil; — pdflnd; — tb\a,  this. 


ithe 


Haviflgtlie  quaUties  of  a  woman,  womaailk, 
Toluptuoui,  t«oder. 

To  Effeminate,  4f-fem'4-nStc. 

V.  a.  (^r)  To  make  womanilh,  tocmafculatc, 
to  unman. 

To  Effeminate,  Jf-fem'i-nate. 

•   V.  n.  To  foftcu,to  melt  into  wcakncfs. 

Ef/emination,  ef-fein-i-ni'(hfln. 

f.  The  llatc  of  one  grown  womanilh,  the 
ftate  of  one  exnafculatcd  or  unmanned. 

To  Effervesce,  ^f-fer-v^s'.  v.  n. 

To.grnerate  heat  by  inieftine  motion. 

Effervescence,  ef-ler-ves's^nfe.f. 

The  aft  of  growing  hot,  production  of  heat 
by  mieltine  motion. 

Efficacious,  ef-f^-ka'ftifis.  a. 

Frodudive  of  etfefts,  powerful  to  produce 
the  confequence  intended. 

Efficaciously,  ef-f4-ki'fhfis-14. 

ad.  Etfeaualiv. 

Efficacy,  ef'fi-kl-sA.  f. 

Production  of  the  confequence  intended. 

Efficience,  4f-fi{h'y6nfe.     7  ^ 
Efficiency,  ef-fi(h 'yen-si.  3 

The  ad  of  producing  cfFe6s,  agency. 

Efficient,  cf-tiih'y4nt.  f. 

The  cauCie  which  makea   effefU;    he   that 
makes,  the  effc£lor. 

Efficient,  Sf-fith'jent.  a. 

Caufmg  effea*. 

Effigies,  if-fld'jis.  \  n 
Effigy,  ICfi-jL       J  '' 

Refemblance,  image  in  painting  or  fculp- 
ture. 

Efflorescence,  Jf-fli-rSs'sSnfe. 

EFFLORESCENCY,ifrflA-r4s'sln-s4 
f.  Produ£iion  of  flower* ;  excrefcencet  in  the 
form  of  flowers ;  in  phyfick,  the  breaking 
out  of  fome  humours  in  the  (kin. 

Efflorescent,  if-flA-rls'sint.  a. 

Shooting  out  in  forms  of  flowers. 

Effluence,  Ifflfi-lnfe.  f. 

That  which  iflues  from  fome  othor  principle. 

Effluvia,  if-flA'vi-i. 
Effluvium,  ^f-flA'v^dm. 

Thofe  fmall  particles  which  are  continually 
flying.oflf  from  bodies. 

Efflux^  if  flfiks.  f.  (492). 

The  ad  of  flowing  out ;  effufion  ;  that  which 
flowa  from  fomethin£  elfe,  emanation* 

To  EffluXj  4f-fliks'.  v.n. 

To  ran  out. 

Efflujcion,  if-flik'fliAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  flowing  out ;  that  which  flowa 
out,  effluvium,  emanation. 

Effort,  If'f6rt.  f. 

Scaggl«,  laborious  endeavour. 

Effossion,  ef-fiifli'fln.  f. 

The  z€t  of  .digging  up  from  the  sround. 

Effrontery,  If-frfln'ter-i.  f- 

Imprudence,  fhameleflneCi. 

Effulgence,  Sf-f&riinfe.  f.  (177). 

Luftre,  bnghtncfs,  fplcndour. 

Effulgent,  4f-firjint.  a« 

Shining,  bright,  luminous. 

EfFUM ABILITY,  Sf-fA-mi-biI'i-t4* 
C  The  quality  of  flying  away  in  fumes. 

To  Effuse,  ef-fize'.  v.  a,  (437)- 

To  pour  out,  to  fpill. 

Effusion;  Jf-fi^zhin,  C 

The  ad  of  pouring  out ;  wafle,  the  aft  of 
fpillingor  flicddins  •  ^^^  thing  poured  out. 

Effusive,  if-fA'siv,  a.  (499)  (428) 

Pouring  oati  difperiing. 


F'n 


Eft,  eft.  f. 

a  newt,  an  cvct. 

Eftsooks,  Ift-sounz'.  ad. 

Soon  afterwards. 

To  Egest,  4-j4ft'.  V.  a. 

To  throw  out  food  at  the  natural  vents. 

Egestion,  4-jes'tfh6n.  f. 

The  a£l  of  throwing  out  the  digedcd  food. 

Egg,  eg.  f. 

That  which  is  laid  by  feathered  animals, 
from  which  their  young  is  produced ;  the 
(pawn  or  fperm  of  creatuTcs :  any  thing  fa- 
mioncd  in  the  (hape  of  an  egg. 

To  Egg^  Sg.  V.  a. 

To  incite,  to  inftigste. 

Eglantine,  Sg'ldn-tin.  f,  (150). 

A  fpecics  of  rofe  ;  fwectbriar. 

Egotism,  4'gA-tlzm.  f. 

Too  frequent  mention  of  a  man's  fclf. 
(f3r  Contrary  to  my  own  judgement  I  have 
made  the  £  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  this  .word 
long,  becaufe  I  fee  it  is  uniformly  fo 
marked  by  all  the  Di6lionaries  I  have  feen  : 
but  I  am  much  miflaken  if  analogy  does  not 
in  time  recover  her  rights,  and  morten  this 
vowel  by  joining  it  to  the  gt  »•  if  written 
tX'^'tiJm  ;  not  becaufe  this  vowel  is  fliort  in 
the  Latm  cgOy  (for  the  Engiifli  quantity  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  Latin}  but  becaufe 
the  word  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fimple  in 
our  language,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  ante- 
penultimate  fyllable. — See  Principles,  No. 

Egotist,  e'go-tift.  f. 

One  that  is  always  talking  of  himfcif. 

To  Egotize,  i'gA-tlze.  v.  n. 

To  Ulk  much  of  one's  fclf. 

E<5Regiovs,  4-gr6'j4-ds.  a. 

Eminent,  remarkable,  extraordinary;  emi- 
«ently  bad,  remarkably  vicious. 

Egregiously,  4-grA'j4-As4A,  ad« 

Eminently,  (hamefully. 

Egress,  i'gris.  f. 

The  aft  of  going  out  of  any  plaee,  deptr- 
ture. 

Egression,  A-grifh'fln.  f. 

The  aft  of  going  out. 

Egret,  i'^xlt.  f. 

A  fowl  of  the  heron  kind. 

Egriot,  A'grA-dt.  f. 

A  Cpecies  of  cherry. 

To  Ejaculate,  4-jak'6-llite-  v.  a. 

To  throw,  to  (hoot  out. 

Ejaculation,  4-iik-A-li'flifin.  f. 

A  fliort  prayer  darted  out  occafionaliy  ;  the 
aft  of  darting  or  throwing  out. 

Ejaculatory,  A-j4k'A-U-tdr-i.  a. 

Suddenly  darted  out,  fudden,  hafty. 

To  Eject,  A-jJkt'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  out,  to  caft  forth,  to  void ;  to  throw 
out  or  expel  from  an  office  or  poflcflion. 

Ejection,  A-jIk'fhdn.  f. 

The  aft  of  calling  out,  expulfion. 

Ejectment,  i-jlkt'm4nt.  f. 

A  legal  writ  by  which  any  inhabitant  of  a 
houfe,  oj  tenant  of  an  eftate,  is  commanded 
CO  depart. 

EiQHT,  iyt.  a. 

Twice  four.  A  word  of  number. 
ffSr  The  gennine  found  of  the  diphthong  in 
this  word  and  its  comjpounds  does  not  icem 
to  be  that  of  the  firfl  iound  of  a,  which  Mr. 
Sheridan  has  given  it  under  the  fecond  found 
of  r,'but  a  combination  of  the  firft  found  of 
a  and  e  pronounced  as  clofely  together  as 
poflible.  But  as  this  diflinftion  is  very  de- 
licate, and  may  not  be  more  ealily  appre- 


hended than  that  between  meat  affd  meet^ 
(246),  I  have  given' the  diphthong  the  fame 
found  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done. 

Eighth,  iyt/A.  a. 

Next  in  order  to  the  fcventh. 
8:3r  This  word,  as  it  is  written,  by  no  means,  * 
conveys  the  found  atmexed  loit  in  fprakin^ ; 
for  the  abftraft  tcrminarion  th  bcin;  a  per-, 
feft  lifp,  is  quite  diftind  from  the  Haal  t  of 
eighty  and  can  never  coalefcc  with  ii  without 
depriving  the  word  of  oue  of  its   letters. 
The  only  found  conveyed  by  the  letters  of 
this   word,   as  now  fpelt,  is,  as  if  written 
aytb :  and  if  we  would  fpell  this  found  as  - 
we  pronounce  ir,  and  as  the  analogy  of  for- 
mation certaioly  requires,  we  mult  neceifa- 
rily  write  it  eiihith.     This  would  have  an , 
unufual  appearance  to    the  eye;    and  this 
would  be  a  fufficient  reafon  witii  the  multi- 
tude for  oppofing  it ;  but  men  of  fenfc  ought . 
to  confider,  thar  the  credit  of  the  laoiuage  is 
concerned  in  rectifying  this  radical  fault  in 
its  orthography. 

Eighteen,  ay'ticn.  a. 

Twice  nine. 

Eighteenth,  iy'tiin/A,  a. 

The  next  in  order  to  the  fevcnteemh. 

Eightfold,  iyt'fAld.  a. 

Eight  times  the  number  or  quantity. 

Eighthly,  ayt/A'l4.  ad. 

In  the  eighth  place. 

Eightieth,  iy'ti-i/A.  a. 

The  next  in  order  to  the  fe^enty-niath| 
eighth  tenth.  * 

Eightscore,  Ayt'ik6rc.  a. 

Eight  times  twenty. 

Eighty,  Sy'ti.  a. 

Eight  times  ten. 

EfSEL,  k'sW.  r. 

Vinegar,  verjuice. 

Either,  A'THflr.  pron.  diftrib. 

Whichfoevcr  of  the  two,  whether  one  or  the 
other;  each,  both. 

Either,  4'THflr.  conj.  (252). 

A  diftribntive  conjunftion,  anfwered  by  Or, 
either  the  one  or  the  odicr. 

EjULATibN,'?d-jA-la'ftifln.  f. 

Outcry,  lamentation,  moan,  wailing. 

Eke,  (&ke.  ad. 

Alfo,  like  wife,  •befide. 

To  Eke,  ike.  v.  a. 

To  increafe  ;  to  fupply,  to  fill  up  deficien- 
cies; to  protraft,  to  lengths  ;  to  fpin  out 
by  ufeleis  additions. 

To  Elaborate,  i-lJb'A-rite.  v.  a. 

To  produce  with  labour;  to  heighten  and 
improve  by  fucceflive  operations. 

Elaborate,  i-Ub'&-rlite.  a.  (9ij. 

Finifhed  with  great  diligence. 

Elaborately,  4-lab'A-rite-li.  ad.  . 

Laboriouily,  diligently,  with  great  ftudy. 

Elaboration,  i-Ilb^-ra'fhfln.  f. 

Improvement  by  fucceffive  opefations. 

To  Elance,  5-l4nfe'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  out,  to  dart. 

To  Elapse,  A-15pfe',  v.  n. 

To  pafs  away,  to  glide  away. 

Elastical,  4-Us'tA-kdl. 
Elastick,  A-lds'tik. 

Having  the  power  of  returning  to  the  form: 
from  which  it  is  diftorted,  fpringy. 

Elasticity,  i-Ur-ds'l-tc.  f. 

Force  in  bodies,  by  which  they  endeavour  t« 
re  do  re  themfelves. 

Elate,  h-Xlxt'  - 


} 


a. 


To 


Flufhcd  with  fucccfs,  lofty,  haughty. 

o  Elate,  i-late'.  v.  a. 


T# 
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C^  (546).  —  Fitc,  fir,  fill,  fltt ; — mi,  mftt ; — plae;  pin ; — 


*Vo  pufT  up  lATith  profperity;  to  exalt,  to 
hcigbtcn. 

Elation,  4-li'(hAn.  f. 

Ilaughtinefs  proceeding  from  facccfs. 

Elbow,  cVbA.  f.  (327}.  • 

The  next  joint  or  cur>ature  of  the  arm  be- 
low the  fhouldir  ;  any  flexure  or  aiiglc. 

Elbowchair,  el-oA-tftiire'.  1. 

A  chair  with  artiu. 

Elbowroom,  el'bi-riSm.  f. 

Room  to  lUcuh  out  the  elbows,  freedom 
from  confinement. 

To  Elbow,  c\'h6.  v.  a. 

To  pufh  with  the  elbow  ;  to  puib,  to  drive 
to  diftance. 

To  Elbow,  el'bA.  v.  n. 

To  jut  out  in  angles. 

Eld,  eld.  f* 

Old  age,  decrepitude ;  old  people,  pcrfoot 
wojn  oitt  with  years. 

Elder,  Jl'dfin  a. 

Sui  paiTing  another  in  years. 

Elders,  ^I'dfirz/f. 

Perfoos  whofe  age  gives  them  Tevcrcnccj 
anccftors  ;  thofe  who  are  older  than  others  ; 
among  the  Jews,  rulers  of  the  people ;  in 
the  New  Tellament,  eccleiiafticks ;  among 
Prefbyterians,  laymen  iutroduced  into  the 
kirk  polity. 

Elder,  Sl'dfir,  f. 

The  name  of  a  tree* 

Elderly,  el'd6r-li.  a. 

No  longer  young. 

Eldership,  ei'dfir-ftiip.  f. 

Seniority,  primogeniture. 

Eldest,  el'deft.  a. 

The  oldeft,  that  has  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture :  that  has  lived  moft  years. 

Elecampane,  el-A-kam-pinc'.  f. 

A  plant  named  alfo  (Urwort. 

To  Elect,  i-lekt'.  v.  a. 

To  choofe  for  any  office  or  ufe ;  in  theology, 
to  feledas  an  obje^  of  eternal  mercy. 

Elect,  i-lSkt'.  a. 

Chofen,  taken  by  preference  from  amoar 
others ;  chofen  to  an  office,  not  yet  in  pol- 
fcffion ;  chofen  as  an  obje6l  of  eternal 
mercy. 

Electary,  4-Ilk'ti-ri.  f. 

A  form  of  medicine  made  of  conferves  and 
powders  in  the  confiflence  of  honey. 
fl^  This  is  an  alteration  of  the  word  Ekffw 
cry  which  has  taken  place  within  thefe  few, 
and  it  muft  be  owned,  is  an  alteration  for 
thei>etter  :  for  as  there  is  no  u  in  the  Latin 
Kie^ariumj  there  can  be  no  reafon  for  in- 
ferring it  in  our  Eriglifh  word,  which  is  de- 
rived from  it. 

Election,  A-lek'fhdn.  f. 

•  The  a^  of  chufiog  one  or  more  from  a 
greater  number ;  the  power  of  choice  j  vo- 
luntary preference ;  the  determination  of 
God  by  which  any  were  fele£led  for  eternal 
life ;  Hhe  ceremony  qi  a  pablick  choice. 

EtECTivE,*i-14k'tiv.  a. 

Elcerting  the  power  of  choice. 

Electively,  i-lik'tiv-14.  ad. 

By  choice,  with  preference  of  one  to  po- 
ther- 

Elector,  6-Iek'tfir.  f. 

'  He  that  han  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  any  officer ; 
a  prince  who  has  a  voice  hk  the  choice  of  the 
-German  emperor. 

Electoral^  i-ISk'ti-rstt.  a. 

Having  the  dignity  of  an  elcftor. 

Electorate,  4-l^k't6-rate.  L 

Xhe  uriiitory  of  an  elcdox. 


a. 


h 


Electre,  4-l5k'tir.  f.  (416) 

.  Amber ;  a  mixed  metal. 

Electrical,  A-lik'tr4-kll. \ 
Electrick,  4-lek'trik.        j 

J^ttradive  without  magnetifm ;  produced  by 
an  eledric  body. 

Elex:tricity,  4-llk-tris'i-ti.  f. 

A  property  in  bodies,  whereby,  when  rub- 
bed, they  draw  fubiUnccs,  and  emit  fire. 

Electuary,  4-Uk'tfliA-ir-A.  f. 

See  Eie^ary, 

Eleemosynary,  41-4-m6z'4-nJr-4. 

a.  Living  upon  alms,  depending  upon  cba« 
rity;  given  in  charity. 

Elegance,  y4-glnfe. 
Elegancy,  41'i-gin-s4 

Beauty  of  art,  beauty  without  grandeur. 

Elegant,  il'i-gint.  a. 

Pleafing  with  minuter  beauties;  nice*  not 
coarfe,  not  gi'oCl. 

Elegantly,  Jl'A-glnt-14.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pleafe  without  ele- 
vation. 

Elegiack,  il-4-ji'ik.  a. 

Ufed  in  elegies  ;  mournful,  forrowful. 
Q:^  Our  own  analogy  would  lead  us  to  place 
the  accent  upon  the  fecond  fyllable  of  this 
word ;  but  its  derivation  from  the  Latin 
eUgtacuSt  and  the  Greek  tAiyiioxof,  ^in  both 
which  theantepenultimate  is  lon^)  obliges  us, 
under  pain  of  appearing  grofsly  illiterate,  to 
place  the  accent  on  toe  fame  letter.  But 
It  may  be  obfcrved,  that  we  have  fcarcely  an 
inllance  in  the  whole  language  of  adoption  a 
Latin  or  Greek  word,  and  curtailing  it  of  a 
fyllable,  without  removing  the  accent  higher 
on  the  Englifh  word. — Scc^cad^my, 

Elegy,  el'i-ji.  f. 

A  mournful  fong ;  a  funeral  fong  {  a  fliort 
poem,  without  points  or  turns. 

Element,  Iri-mlnt.  f. 

The  firfl  or  conflitueot  principle  of  any 
thing;  the  four  elements,  ufually  fo  called, 
are  earth,  air,  fire,  water,  of  which  our 
world  is  cempofed ;  the  proper  habitation 
or  fphere  of  any  thing;  an  ingredient,  a 
conflituent  part ;  the  letters  oF  any  lan- 
guage ;  the  lowed  or  firfl  rudiments  of  lite- 
rature or  fcience. 

Elemental,  el-i-roen'tdl.  a. 

Produced,  by  forae  of  the  four  elements; 
arifiog  from  firll  principles. 

Elementarity,  el-A-mln-tdr'i-ti. 

f.  Simplicity  of  nature,  abfence  of  compofi- 
tion. 

Elementary,  ll-i-men'tdr-i.  a. 

Uncompounded,  having  only  one  principle. 

Elephant,  iFi-fint.  1. 

The  largcft  of  all  quadrupeds. 

Elephantine,  41-i-tln'tin.  a.  (140) 

Pertaining  to  the  elephant. 

To  Elevate,  el'i-vate.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  raife  up  aloft ;  to  exalt,  to  dignify;  to 
raife  the  mind  with  great  conceptions. 

Elevate,  el'd-vate.  part.  a.  (91). 

Exalted,  raifed  aloft. 

Elevation,  el-i-va'(hfln.  f. 

The  ad  of  raifing  aloft;  exaltation,  dignity; 
exaltation  of  the  minid  by  noble  concep- 
tions ;  the  height  of  any  heavenly  booy 
with  refpefl  to  the  horizon. 

Elevator,  ^ri-vi-t&r.  L{^i). 

a  raifcr  or  lifter  up. 

Eleven,  A-ISy'v'ii.  a. 

Ten  and  one. 

Eleventh,  ^-lev'v'n/^.  a^ 
The  xu^xt  in  order  to  the  tenth* 


Elf,  llf.  r.  plund  Elves. 

A  wandering  fpirit,  fuppoled  to  be  toi$ 
wild  places ;  a  devil. 

Elflock,  iWlifk.  f. 

Knots  of  hair  twifted  by  elves. 

To  Elicite,  A-l!s'sit.  v.  a. 

To  ftrike  out,  to  fetch  out  by  labour.  * 

Elicit,  A-hs'sit.  a. 

Brought  into  aft. 

Elicitation,  A-lis-34-ti'fli6n.  f. 

Is  a  deducing  the  power  of  the  will  ii^te 
aft. 

To  Exide,  A-llde',  v.  a. 

To  break  in  pieces.  * 

Eligibility,  iUi-j^-hiV i-tL  L 

Worthinefs  to  be  chofen. 

Eligible,  el'i-jA-bl.  a. 

'  Fit  to  be  chofen,  preferable. 

Eligibleness,  il'A-jfi-bl-nls.  f. 

Worthinefs  to  be  chofen,  prcferablcoeis. 

Elimination,  A-lim-i-na'fliia.  i 

The  aft  of  banifbing,  rejcftion. 

Elision,  A-lizh'On.  f. 

The  aft  of  cutting  off;  divifion,  feparstvot 
of  parts. 

Elixation,  ll-!krsa'flidn..f. 

The  aft  of  boiling. 

Elixir,  A-lik'sir,'f. 

A  medicine  made  by  flrong  infuTion,  where 
the  ingredients  are  almoA  diifolved.in  the 
menllrum  ;  the  liquor  with  which  chymifti 
tranfmute  metals  ;  the  cxtraft  or  quintef- 
fence  of  any  thing  ;  any  cordial. 
ff^  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  tkii 
word,  even  among  the.upper  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, which  changes  the  s  in  the  fecond  fyl- 
lable into  r,  as  if  written  Elexir,  The  i  i» 
never  pruuounced  in  this  manner,  whentb* 
accent  is  on  it,  except  when  followed  hy  r 
and  another  confonant.  (loSf)* 

Elk,  Ilk.  f. 

The  elk  is  a  large  and  (lately  animU  of  thr 
(lag  kind. 

Ell,  l\.  f. 

A  meafure  containing  a  yard  arfd  a  quarter. 

Ellipsis,  eMip'sis.  f.— See  Efface. 

A  figure  of  rhetorick,  by  which  fomelhiDg 
is  left  out ;  in  gcomHry,  an  oval  figure  ge- 
nerated from  the  feftton  of  a- cone. 

Elliptical,  Jl-1ip't^-kil,\ 
Elliptick,  el-lip^lk.        j 

Having  fhe  foVm  of  an  ellipfis. 

Elm,  llm.  f. 

The  name  of  a  tree. 

Elocution,  el-o-ki'fli&n.  f. 

The  power  of  fluent  fpcech ;  eloqncflcei 
flow  of  language  ;  the  power  of  exprclBoa 
or  diftion. 
03"  This  word  originally,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romms,  (i unified  the  choice 
and  order  of  words  ;  and  Drydenaod  other 
moderns  ufe  it  in  the  (amc  fcnfe ;  it  i%  oovr 
fcarcely  ever  ufed  but  to  iignify  pronuaci* 
ation  The  French  fccm  to  have  been  lh« 
firft  who  ufed  it  in  this  fcnfe:  Addifon  bai 
followed  them  :  and  as  it -is  perfcftJy  agree- 
able to  the  Latin  original  e  apd  lo^uir^  sod 
.fervcs  to  diftinguiib  oratorical  pronunciation 
from  pronuncia^on  in  general,  the  t^itxi* 
tion  is  of  ufe. 

Elogy,  ^I'A-j*.  f. 

Praife,  panegyrick.  • 

To  Elongate,  i-lSng'gkc.  v.  a^ 

To  lengthen,  to  draw  out. 

To  Elongate,  4-I6ng'gite.  v.  n^ 

To  go  oif  to  a  diilance  from  any  thio^. 

Elongation,  ^l-ong-gi'fhfin.  f. 
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Tbe  t^  of  ftretchlng  ^  lengtheoing  itfclf ; 
the  ftate  of  bcin^  ftrctchcd  ;  diilancc  ;  fpace 
ac  wnich  one  thing  i»  ^illant  from  aootoer ; 
dcDArture,  removal.  ' 

To  Elope,  i-lApe'.  v.  a. 

To  run  away^  to  br^k  loofc,  to  efcape. 

Elopement,  4-lApe'm4nt.  f. 

Departure  from  juft  reAraint. 

Elops,  i'16ps.  f. 

A  fifh,  rcckoacd  by  MlUon  among  the  fcr- 
prnts. 

Eloquence,  cl'A-kwenfe.  f. 

The  power  of  fpcaking  with  fluency  and 
elegance ;  elcgaut  language  uttered  with 
fluency. 

ELociyENT,  ^I'i-twlnt.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  oratory. 

Else,  elfe.  pronoun. 

'  Other,  one  beUdcs. 

Else,  elfe.  ad. 

Other  wife  ;  belide,  except. 

Elsewhere,  elfe'hw^re.  acL  (397). 

In  any  other  place;  in  other  placet,  in 
fome  other  place. 

To  Elucidate,  i-lA'sA-dite.  v.  a. 

To  explain,  to  clear. 

Elucidation,  £-lA-s£-da'{hdn.  f. 

Explanation,  cxpoficion 

Elucidatoa,  i-lA's£-dii-dir.  f. 

(581)  Explainer,  expofitor,  commentator. 

To  Elude,  4-liiae'.  v.  a. 

To  efcape  by  ftratasem,  td  avoid  t>yaTtifice. 

Eludible,  ^4A'd^-U.  a. 

Poflible  to  be  eluded. 

Elves,  llvz.  f.^ 

The  pinral  of  Elf. 

Elvelock,  ilv'16k.  f. 

Knots  in  the  hair. 

•Elvish,  Sl'vifti.  a. 

Relating  to  elves,  or  wandering  Tpirits. 

Elumbated,  i'Mtm'hi'iidL  a. 

Weakened  in  the  loins. 

Elusionj  iAfzhim.  f. 

Ah  efcape  from  enquiry  or  examination, 
tn  artiBce. 

Elusive,  i-lfi'siv.  a.  (158)  (428). 

Pra£^ifing  elulion,  ufmg  arts  to  efcape. 

ELtrsORY,  c-li'sfir-i.  a.  (429). 

Tending  to  elude,  tending  to  deceive,  frau- 
dulent. 

To  Elute,  4-lite'.  v.  a. 

To  wa(h  off. 

To  EltuTRiATE,  i-lA'tr&-atc*  v.a. 

To  decant,  to  flrain  out. 

Elyslan,  4-llzh'c-in.  a.  (542). 

Delicioofly  ioft  and  foothing,  exceedingly 
deligbifuL 

Elysujm,  4-fizh'4-fini.  f. 

The  place  afligned  by  the  heathens  to  happy 
fouls,  any  place  exqoifitelv  pleafant. 

To  Emaciate,  A-mi'mi-ite.  v.  a. 

(54a)  To  wafie,  to  deprive  of  flcfh. 

To  jEmaciate,  A-mi'fhA-ate.  v.  n. 

To  lofe  flefli,  to  pine. 

Emaciation,  A-ma-flii-a'flifln.  f. 

The  ad  of  making  lean ;  the  (late  of  one 
grown  lean.  • 

Emaculation,  i-mik-A-la'(hfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  freeing  any  thing  from  fpou  or 
fonlnefs. 

Emanant,  4'm4-n3nt.  a. 

rtuing  from  fomething  dfc. 

Emanation,  Im-m4-ny(hfln.  f. 

Tbe  »Q,  of  ilHiing  or  proceeding  from  any 
other  fubftaoces  that  which  ilTues  from 
•mpthcr  fabftaoce.  ($30).. 


pidnd; 
Emanative,  i-n\^'i*tiv.  a. 

Ifluing  from  another. 

To  Emancipate,  i-m$n'si-pitc. 

V.  a.  To  fet  free  from  fcrvitude. 

Emancipation,  4-m3n-si-pi'flifln. 

I.  The  a£l  of  fetting  free,  deliverance  fiora 
flavery. 

To  Emarginate,  i-mSr-ji-nate. 

V.  a.  To  take  away  the  margin  or  edge  of 
anv  thing. 

To  Emasculate,  A-mSs'kii-Ike. 


•/Ain,  THis.^ 


V.  a.  To  caftrate,  to  deprive  of  viriliiy ;  to 
effeminate  ;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  foftnefs. 

Emasculation,  i-mls-kA-la'fh^n. 

f.  Caftration  ;   effeminacy,   womaniih  qua- 
lities. 

To  Embale,  Sm-bile'.  v*  a. 

To  make  up  into  a  bundle ;  to  bind  up,  to 
jnclofe. 

To  Embalm,  em-balm',  v.  a.  (403) 

To  impregnate  a  body  with  aromaticks,  that 
it  may  reaft  putrefadion. 
(f^*  The  affinity  between  the  long  c  and  the 
fliort  /,  when  immediately  followed  by  the 
accent,  has  been  obferved  under  the  word 
Dffpatch.  But  this  affinity  is  no  where  more 
remarkable  than  in  thofe  words  where  the  e 
is  followed  by  m  or  n.  This  has  induced 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  fpcll  emhrace,  endow,  &.c. 
imJfrace,  imdow^  Sec.  and  tiiis  fpelling  may, 
perhaps,  fuificiently  convey  the  curlory  or 
colloquial  j^ronunciarion ;  out  my  obferva- 
tiOn  greatly  fails  me  if  correal  public  fpeak- 
ing  does  not  prefervc  the  e  in  its  true  found, 
when  followed  by  m  or  n.  The  difference  is 
delicate,  but,  in  my  opinion,  real. 

Embalmer,  ^m-bam'er.  f. 

One  that  pra^ifes  the  art  of  embalming  and 
preferving  bodies. 

To  Em  BAR,  4m-b3r'.  v.  a. 

To  (hut,  to  inclofc  ;  to  ftop,  to  hinder  by 
prohibition,  to  block  up. 

Embarcation,  ^m-b3r-ki'{hfln.  f. 

The  a6l  of  putting  on  (hipboard  ;   the  ad  of 
going  on  (hipboard. 

Embargo,  em-b3r'gA.  f. 

A  -prohibition  to  pafs,  a  (lop  put  to  trade. 

To  Embark,  cm-Mrk  .  v.  a. 

To  put  on  (hipboard  ;  to  engage  another  in 
any  affair. 

To  Embark,  ^m-b3fk'.  v.  n. 

To  go  on  (hipboArd  ;  to  engage  in  any  affair. 

To  Embarrass,  im-b-ir'rds.  v.  a. 

To  perplex,  to  diftreCs,  to  entangle. 

Embarrassment,  im-bir'rif-mlnt 

f.  Perplexity,  entanglement. 

To  Embase,  4m-bife'.  y.  a. 

To  vitiate  ;  to  degrade,  to  vilify. 

Embassador,  em-bl<'s5-d6r.  f. 

One  fent  on  a  publick  meffage. 

Embassadress,  im-bis'sa-drls.  f. 

A  woman  fent  on  a  publick  meffage. 

Embassage,  4m'bif-saje.  (90} \^  j- 
Embassy,  em'b5f-si.  j 

A>  publick  meffage  ;  any  folemn^mcffage. 

To  Embattle,  em-blt'tl.  v.  a. 

To  range  in  order  or  .array  of  battle. 

To  Em  bay,  cm-bi' .  v.  a. 

To  bathe,  to  wet,  to  walh ;  to  tndofe  in  a 
bay,  to  land-lock. 

To  Embellish,  ^m-bil'lifli.  v.  a. 

To  adorn,  to  beautify. 

Embellishment,  em-bel'llfh-mSnt 

f.  Ornament,  adventitious  beauty,  decora- 
tion. 

Embers,  em'birz.  f.  without  a  fm- 


gulsr.     Hot  cinders,  athes  not  yet  cxtio*     . 
guifhed. 

Ember-week,  em'b(ir-wi£k.  T. 

A  week  in  which  an  ember  day  falls.  The 
ember  days  at  the  four  fcafons  arc  the  Wed- 
nefday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  after  the  (irfi 
Sunday  in  Lent,  the  fcaft  of  Pentccoit,  Sep- 
tember fourteenth,  December  thirteenth. 

To  Embezzle,  em-bSz'zl.  v.  a. 

To  appropriate  by  breach  of  truft  i  to  wade,, 
to   fwallow  up  in  riot. 

Embezzlement,  em-b3z'zl-ment. 

f.  The  aft  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  that 
which  is  received  in  truft  for  another  j  ap- 
propriated. 

To  Emblaze,  em-blaze',  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  glittering  embe]li(hmenfs  ; 
to  blazon,  to  paint  with  endgns  armorial. 

To  Emblazon,  cm-bJa'zn,  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  (igures  of  heraldry ;  to  deck 
in  glaring  colours. 

Emblem,  em'blem.  f. 

Inlay,  enamel ;  an  occult  reprefentation,  a* 
alluh^  pifturc. 

To  Emblem,  em'bllm.  v.  a. 

To  reprefent  in  an  occult  or  allufive  manner. 

Emblematical,  em-bli-mat'O 

i-k41.  ^    la. 

Emblematick,  em-bli-mJt'ikJ 

Comprifingan  emblem,  allufive,  occultly  rc- 
prefcntativcj  dealing  in  emblems,  ulin^ 
emblems. 

Emblematically,  Sm-bli-mlt'c- 
k'XUL  ad. 

In  the  manner  of  emblems,  allufively. 

Emblematist,  em-bl^m'4-tiirt.  f. 

Writer  or  inventor  of  emblems. 

Embolism,  ^m'bA-lizm.  f. 

Intercalation,  infertion  of  days  or  years  to 
produce  regularity  and  equation  oi  time  ;  « 
the  time  inlcrtcd,  intercalatory  time. 

Embolus,  em'bA-Ws.  f. 

Any  thing  inferted  and  afting  in  mother^  as 
the  fucker  in  a  pump. 

To  Emboss,  em-bds'.  v.  a. 

To  form  with  protuberances;  to  enfftave 
with  relief,  or  rifing  work ;  to  inclofe,  to 
include,  to  cover. 

Embossment,  Im-bds'mint.  f. 

Any  thing  (landing  out  from  the  reft,  jut» 
eminence  ;  relief,  rifing  work. 

To  Em  BOTTLE,  em-bot'tl.  v.  a. 

To  ioclude  in  bottles,  to  bottle. 

To  Embowel,  im-b6d'^l.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

To  Embrace,  em-brafe'.  v.  a. 

To  hold  fondly  in  the  anns,  .t<%  fqucezc  in 
kindncfs ;  to  fcizc  ardently  or  eagerly/  to 
lay  bold  op,  to  welcome  ;  to  comprehend, 
to  take  in,  to  encircle ;  to  compnfc,  to  in* 
cloff ,  to  contain. 

To  E1mbrac%,  em^brafe'.  v.  n. 

To  join  i^  an  embrace. 

Emj^race,  em-brafe'.  f. 

Clafp,  fond  preiTare  in  the  arms.hr^. 

Embracement,  em-brafe'm^nt.  f. 

Clafp  in  the  arms,  hug,  embrace;  ftate  of 
bf'ing  contiincd,  Inclofurc ;  conjugal  etv- 
dcarment. 

Embracer,  emt-bri'sOr.  f. 

The  perfon  embracing. 

Embrasure,  ^m-bra-zi\re'.  f. 

An  apeiture  in  the  wail,  battlemrut. 

ToEmbrocate,  em'bro-kate.  V.  a. 

To  rub  any  part  difcafed  with  mtdici'nal  li- 
quors. 

Embi^oca- 
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Embrocation,  ?m-brA-ki'ihfin.  f. 

The-a£k  of  tubbing  any  part  difcafed  with 
medicinal  liquors ;  the  lotion  with  which 
any  difcafed  part  is  wafhcd. 

To  Embroider,  em-brA4'dfir.  v.  a. 

To  border  wiih  ornaments,  to  decorate  with 
'figured  work. 

Embroiderer,  em-brA4'dfir-fir.  f. 

One  that  adorns  clothes  with  needlework* 

Embroidery,  ein-br6i'dflr-4.  f. 

Figures  raifcd  upon  a  ground*  variegated 
needlework  ;  variegation^  diverlity  of  co- 
lours. 

To  Embroil,  Im-br6il'.  v.  a. 

To  diilurb,  to  confufe,  to  diftra£l. 

ToEmbrothel,  cm-br6TH'Jl.  v.  a. 

To  indofe  in  a  brothel. 

Embryo,  cm'bri-A. 
Embryon,  em'bri-6n 

^he  offspring  yet  unfinifhed  in  the  womb; 
the  ftate  of  any  thing  yet  not  fit  for  pro- 
dudion,  yet  unfinilhed. 

Emendable,  i-men'di-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  emendation,  corrigible. 

Emendation,  Im-eti-di'lhfin.  f. 

(530).  Corredion,  alteration  of  any  thing 
from  worfe  to  better  ;  an  alteration  made  in 
the  text  by  verbal  criticifm. 

Emendator,  lin^n-da'tir,  f.  (521) 

A  corrector,  an  improver. 

Emerald,  im'c-rald.  f. 

A  green  precious  ftone. 

To  Emerge,  4-merje'.  v.  n. 

To  rife  out  of  any* thing  in  which  it  is  co- 
vered ;  to  rife*  to  mount  from  a  iiate  of  op- 
predion  or  obfcurity. 

Emergence,  A-mer'jenfe.     1  ^ 
Emergency,  A-mer'jen-si.   /   * 

The  a£l  of  rifing  out  of  any  Huid  by  which  it 
is  covered  ;  the  a6l  of  rifing  into  view  ;  any 
fuddcn  Qccafion,  unexpcdcd  cafualty ;  prel- 
fing  necelfity. 

Emergent,  ^-mir'jSnt.  a. 

Rifing  out  of  that  which  overwhelms  and 
obfcurts  it ;    rifing   into  view  or  notice ; 

Jrocceding  or  iflfuing  from  any  thing  ;  fud- 
en,  unexpcftedly  cafual. 

Emeroids,  cm'Jr-Aidz.  f. 

Painful  fwellings  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
p.ks,  properly  f^em'trh/ih. 

Emersion,  e-mSr'flifln.  f. 

The  time  when  a  ftar,  having  been  obfcured 
by  its  too  near  approach  to  the  fun,  appears 
again. 

Emery,  lm'er-4.  f. 

Emery  is  an  iron  ore.  It  is  prepared  by 
grinding  in  mills.  It  is  ufcful  in  cleaning 
and  polifiiing  tlecl. 

Emetic AL,  4-met'4-kiI.l 
Emetick,  i-mStik.        J  ^* 

Having  the  quality  of  pr^oking  vomits. 

Emetically,  4-mir4-kil-4.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  nvanner  as  to  provoke  to  vomit. 

Emication,  em-5-ki'ihfin.  f.  (530) 

sparkling,  flying  off  in  fmall  particles. 

Emiction,  4-mIk'fhdn.  f* 

Urine. 

To  Emigrate,  Im'mi-gritc.  v.  n. 

To  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 

Emigration,  em-4-gri'lhfin.  f. 

(53d)  Change  of  habitation. 

Eminence,  im'i-nenfe. 
Eminency,  Im'i-nin- 

Lofffnefs,  htight;  fummit^ 

altationi  confpicuoufocfs,  reputalioa,  cek< 


ion. 

lit,  higheti  pari ;  ex- 


brity;  fupreme  degree ;  notice,  diftio^oa  ( 
a  title  given  to  cardinaU. 

Eminent,  ?m'i-n4nt.  a. 

High,  lofty :  dignified,  exalted;  confpicu- 
ous,  remarkaole. 

Eminently,  em'4-nlnt-14.  ad. 

Confpicuotifly,  in  a  manner  thatattads  ob- 
fervation ;  in  a  high  degree. 

Emissary,  Im'lf-s£--r4.  f. 

One  fcnt  out  on  private  meflages,  a  fpy*  a 
fecret  agent ;  one  that  emits  or  fends  out. 

Emission,  i-mifli'dn.  f. 

The  a6l  of  fending  out,  vent. 

To  Emit,  A-mlt'.  v.  a. 

To  fend  forth ;  to  let  fly,  to  dart ;  to  iflae 

out  Juridically. 

Emmet,  im'mit.  f. 

An  ant,  a  pifmire. 

To  Em  MEW,  Sm-mA'.  v.  a. 

To  mew  or  coop  up. 

Emollient,  4-m61'yint.  a. 

Softening,  fupplin^. 

Emollients,  i-m&l'yents.  f. 

Such  things  as  (heath  and  foften  the  afperi- 
ties  of  the  humours,  and  relax  and  fupple 
the  folids. 

Emollition,  ein-in6Uifli'an.  f. 

The  ad  of  foftening. 

Emolument,  A-mAl'A-mint.  f. 

profit,  advanUge. 

Emotion,  4-mA'lhdn.  f. 

Difturbance  of  mind,  vehemence  of  paflion. 

To  Empale,  em-p4lc'.  v.  a. 

To  fence  with  a  pale ;  to  fortify ;  to  inclofe, 
to  (hnt  in ;  to  put  to  death  by  fpitting  on  a 
flake  fixed  uprieht. 

Empannel,  em-p3n'nel.  f. 

The  writing  or  entering  the  names  of  a  jury 
into  a  fchedule  by  the  Iheriff,  which  he  has 
fummoned  to  appear. 

To  Empannel,  em-pJn'nil.  v.  a* 

To  fummon  to  fcrve  on  a  jury. 

To  Empassion,  lm-pi(h'4n.  v.  a. 

To  move  with  paflion,  to  affed  ftrongly. 

To  Empeople,  em-p4'pL  v.  a. 

To  form  into  a  people  or  community. 

Emperess,  Im'pA-res.  f. 

A  wom^n  inveftea  with  imperial  power; 
the  queen  of  an  emperor. 

Emperor,  em'per-fir.  f. 

A  monarch  of  title  and  dignity  fuperior  to 
a  king. 

Empery,  cm^per-i.  f. 

Empire,  fovereign  command.  A  word  out 
of  ufc. 

Emphasis,  em'f3-sis.  f. 

A  remarkable  ftrefs  laid  upon  a  word  or 
fcntence. 

Emphatical,  em-flt'lk-il.  1 
Emphatick,  Im-f4tik.         J  ^* 

Forcrble,  flrong,  ftriking. 

EMPHATICALLY,cm-f3t'i-k41-4.ad. 
Strongly,  forcibly,  in  a  ftriking  manner. 

'ToEmpierce,  cm-perfe'.  v. a.  (250) 

To  pierce  into,  to  enter  into  by  Violent  ap- 
pulic.— See  Pitrct. 

Empire,  Im'plre.  f.  (i4oJ» 

Imperial  power,  fupreme  dominion;  the  re- 
gion over  which  dominion  is  extended; 
cotQmand  over  any  thing. 
J^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  thi 
pronunciation  of  the  laft  fyllable  of  this 
word;  as  I  think  the  Ion*;  found  of  f  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  ear,  as  well  as  to  the 
beft  ufage,  though  I  confcfs.uot  fo  analogical 
as  the  (hoxt  i. 


Empirick,  im'pA-rlk.  f. 

A  trier  or  experimenter,  fuch  perfbni  t» 
have  no  tme  knowledge  of  pkyfical  pradice, 
bat  ventare  upon  obfervation  only ;  a  quack. 

Empirical,  lm-jpir'4-kil.1 
Empirick,  Im-pir'ik.       j 

Verfed  in  experiments  ;  known  only  by  ex* 
perience^,  pra^fed  only  by  rote. 

Empirically,  im-p!r'i-k^l-U.  ad. 

Experimentally,  according  to  experience; 
witnout  rational  grounds  ;  in  the  mannei  of 
a  quack. 

Empiricism,  Im-pfr'^-slzm.  f. 

Dependence  on  experience  without  know- 
ledge or  art,  quackery. 

Emplaster,  ^m-pl4s'tir.  f. 

An  application  to  a  fore  of  an  oleagtooos  or 
vifcous  fubflance  fpread  upon  cloth. 

To  Emplastbr,  cm-plis'tir.  t.  a. 

To  cover  with  •  plafler. 

Emplastick,  ^m-plis't!k.  a. 

Vifcoui,  glutinous. 

To  Emplead,  em-plWe'.  v.  a. 

To  indid,  to  prefer  a  charge  agsinft. 

To  Employ,  im-plAA°.  v.  a.. 

To  bufy,  to  keep  at  work,  to  exercifc ;  tr 
ufe  as  an  inftrument ;  ta  commiflioa,  to  ia- 
truft  with  the  management  of  any  affairs;  to> 
fill  up  with  bufinefs ;  to  pals  or  Ipend  in  bu« 
finefs. 

Employ,  Im-plAi'.  f. 

Bufinefs,  objc£l  of  induflry ;  publick  office^ 

Employable,  em-pl6A'I-bl.  a. 

Capable  to  be  ufed,  proper  for  ufe. 

Employer,  cm-plA^Ar.  f. 

One  that  ufes,  or  caufcs  to  be  ufed. 

Employment,  em-pl5A'mlnt.  f. 

Bufinefs,  objed  of  induliry ;  the  ftate  of  be- 
ing employed  ;  office,  pofl  of  bufinefs. 

Tp  Empoison,  Im-p6i'z'n.  v.  a. 

To  deftroy  by  poifon,  to  dcilroy  by  veno- 
mous food  or  drugs ;  to  taint  with  poifon,. 
to  envenom. 

Empoisoner,  Im-p64'z'n-6r.  f. 

One  who  deftroys  another  bv  poifon. 

Empoisokment,  Im-poA'z'n-mlnt. 

f.  The  pra^lice  of  deflroying  by  poifon. 

Emporetick,  em-pO-ret'!k.  ::. 

That  which  is  ufed  at  markets,  or  in  mer- 
chandize. 

Emporium,  Sm-pA'ri-flm.  f. 

A  place  of  merchandife,  a  mart,  a  commer^ 
cial  city. 

To  Empoverish,  cm-p6v'ir-!fti.  v. 

a.  To  make  poor,  to  reduce  to  indigence;. to 
leffcn  fertility. 
^;3r  This  word,  befbre  Dr.  Johnfoo's  Dic- 
tionary was  publifhcd,  was  always  written 
tMpoveriJh  ;  nor  finec  he  has  rcfoimed  thc«r- 
thography  do  we  find  any  nerceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  found  of  the  torft  fyllable,  ex- 
cept in  folemn  fpcaking;  in  this  cafe,  we 
mud  undoubtedly  pmferve  the  e  in  its  true 
found. — See  Embam, 

Empoverisher,  *m-p6v'^r-ifli-ir. 

f.  One  that  makes  others  poor  t  that  which 
impairs  fertility. 

Empoverishment,  em-p6v'lr-ifli* 
mint.  f. 

Diminution,  caufc  of  poverty,  wafte. 

To  Empower,  Im-pAA'fir.  v.  a^ 

To  authorlfe,  to  coramillion;  to  enable. 

Empress,  Inj'prls.  f. 

The   queen  of  an   emperor ;    a   female  ii»- 
vcfted  with  imperi«l  dignity,  a  female  fo- 
'  vcreign  ;  properly  Emferejs. 

Empiuse,  Im-prlze'.  f. 
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Ateemp>t  of  danger,  andertaking  of  hazard, 
cnterprife. 

Emptier,  Im't6-fir.  T. 

One  that  cmptie*,  one  that  makes  any  pUct 
void. 

Emptiness,  5m't4-nSs.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  empty  ;  a  void  fpace,  va* 
cuitv ;  unfatisfaftorincDi,  inability  to  fill  up 
the  dcfue) ;  vacuity  of  head,  w|nt  of  know* 
led^e. 

Emption,  erti'flifin.  f. 

The  ad  of  purchafing. 

Empty,  Im'ti.  a.  (412). 

Void,  having  nothing  in  it,  not  full;  unfa- 
liafa6iory,  unable  to  fill  the  mind  or  de- 
fires;  without  any  thing  to  carry,  unbur- 
theited ;  vacant  of  head,  ignorant,  unflulful; 
without  fubllance,  without  folidity,  vain. 

To  Empty,  ^m'ti.  v.  a. 

To  evacuate,  to  exh;tuft. 

To  Empurple,  lm-p<irp'pl.  v.  a. 

To  make  of  a  purple  colour. 

To  Empuzzle,  Im-piz'zl.  v.  a. 

To  perplex,  to  put  to  a  Hand. 

Empyema,  cm-pUA'niS.  f. 

A  coUedion  of  purulent  matter  in  any  part 
whaifoevcr,  generally  ufcd  to  fignify  thai  in 
the  cavity  of  the  bread  only. 
f;3r  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
found  of  the  y  in  the  fecond  fyllable  of  ihit 
word,  merely  from  the  dilagrecable  effeft  it 
haa  on  the  ear,  to  pronounce  two  vowels  of 
exactly  the  Came  found  in  m mediate  fuccef- 
fion.  This  famenefs  is,  in  fome  mcafurcr 
avoided  by  giving  y  the  long  diphthongal 
found  of  i;  and  the  fame  reafon  has  luduced 
me  to  the  fame  notation  in  the  word  .  mpy- 
ream.  If  good  ulage  is  againfl  mc,  I  fub* 
mit. 

Empyreal,  em*pir'4-41.  a. 

Forjncd  of  the  element  of  fire,  refined  bc« 
yond  aerial. 

Empyrean,  Im-pUri'ln.  f. 

The  higheft  heaven  where  the  pure  element 
of  fire  IS  fuppofed  to  fubfift.— iiee  Emprema, 

v-MPYRBUM,  im-pir'rA-fim. 
Empyreuma,  im-p4-rii'm4 

The  burning  of  any  matter  in  boiling  or 
difiillatioo. 

EuPYREUMATiCAL,    im-p4-r6- 
mit'^-k^l.  a. 

Having  the  fmell  or  tafte  of  burnt  fub<- 
(lances. 

Emptrosis,  im-pi-rA'sis.  f.  (52c)). 

Conflagration,  general  fire. 

To  Emulate,  em'A-litc.  v.  a,. 

To  rival ;  to  imitate  with  hope  of  equality, 
or  fuperior  excellence ;  to  be  equal  to ;  to 
Tife  to  equality  with. 

Emulation,  4m-A-li'fhdh.  f. 

Rivalry,  defire  of  fupcriority  ;  ^onteftj  con- 
tention. 

Emulative,  4m'A-14-tiv.  a. 

Inclined  to  emulation,  rivalling,  difpofed  to 
competition. 

Emulator,  em'A-li-tAr.  f.  (521). 

K  rival,  a  comperitor. 

To  Emulce,  i-mAlje'.  v.  a. 

-  To  milk  out. 

Emulgent,  A-mAl'jent.  a. 

Milking  oi  draining  out. 

Emulous,  4m'A-lSs,  a. 

Xivallinff,  engaged  in  competition;  defirous 
•f  fupenority,  defirous  tp  rife  above  ano- 
ther, dcfiroUi  of  any  excellence  poffeflcd  by 
another. 

EiiULOusLT,  im'A-ldf-li.  ad. 
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With  defire  of  excelling  or  outgoing  ano- 
ther. 

Emulsion,  4-m&l'fhAn.  f. 

a  form  of  medicine,  by  brufing  oily  feeds 
and  kernels. 

Emunctories,  d-mdnk'tAr-iz.  C 

Thofe  parts  of  the  body  where  any  thinr  cx- 
crementitious  is  feparated  and  colltfted. 

To  Enable,  en-i'bl.  v.  a. 

To  make  able,  to  confer  power. 

To  Enact,  en*akt'.  v.  a. 

To  efiablifli,    to   decree;    to  reprefcnt  by 
.   aftion 

Enactor,  Sn-Jk'tAr.  f. 

One  that  forms  d-*crccs,  or  efiablifhes  laws; 
one  who  praftifes  or  performs  any  thing, 

Enallage,  In-il'lsl-ji.  f. 

A  figure  in  grammar,  whereby  there  is  a 
change  either  of  a  pronoun,  as  when  a  pof- 
feflive  is  put  for  a  relative,  or  when  one 
mood  or  tenfe  of  a  verb  is  put  for  another. 

To  Enambush,  cn-4m'bA{h.  V.  a. 

To  hide  in  ambufh,  to  hide  with  hoftile  in- 
tention. 

To  Enamel,  in-4m'el.  v.  a. 

To  inlay,  lo  variegate  with  colours. 

To  Enamel,  en-3m'll.  v.  n. 

To  praCiife  the  ufc  of  enamel. 

Enamel,  in-iim'il.  f. 

Any  thing  enamelled,  or  variegated  with 
colours  inlaid ;  the  fubllance  inlaid  in  other 
things. 

Enameller,  In-Jm'cl-lAr.  f. 

One  that  praCbfct  the  art  of  enamelling. 

To  Enamour,  en-3m'flr.  v.  a. 

To  inflame  with  love  ;  to  make  fond. 

Enarration,  en-ndr-ri'ihfin.  f. 

£xplanauon. 

Enarthrosis,  en-ir-/ArA's1s.  f. 

The  infertion  of  one  'bone  into  another  to. 
form  a  joint. 

Enatation,  4-ni-ta'fliAn.  f. 

The  ^Gt  of  fwimming  out. 

To  Encage,  en-kaje'.  \.  a. 

To  (hut  up  as  in  a  cage;  to  coop  up,  to 
confine. 

To  Encamp,  cn-kamp'.  v.  n. 

To  pitch  tents,  to  fit  down  for  a  time  in  a 
march. 

To  Encamp,  cn-kimp'.  v.  a. 

To  form  an  army  iuto  a  regular  camp. 

Encampment,  en-klmp'mini.  f. 

The  a6l  of  encamping,  or  pitching  tcntr;  a 
camp,  tents  pitched  in  order. 

To  E!nca  VE,  en-kive'.  v.  a. 

To  hide  as  in  a  cave. 

To  Enchafe,  cn-tfliife'.  v.  a. 

To  enrage,  to  irritate,  to  provoko. 

To  Enchain,  en-tflianc'.  v.  a. 

To  fallen  with  a  chain,  to  hold  in  chains,  to 
bind. 

To  Enchant,  In-tfli3nt'.  v.  a. 

To  fubdue  by  charms  oi  fpeils ;  to  delight 
•  in  a  high  degree. 

Enchanter,  en-t(hin'tAr.  f. 

A  magician,  a  fo{cerer. 

Enchanting LY,  en-tfliJn'ting-14. 

ad.  Wilh  the  force  of  enchantment. 

Enchantment,  en-tlhJnt'ment.  f. 

Magical  charma,  fpeils,  incantation  ;  irrcfif- 
tiblc  influence,  overpowering  delight. 

Enchantress,  en-tlhSn'tris.  f. 

A  forcerefs,  a  woman  verfcd  in  magical  arts; 
a  woman  wbofc  beauty  or  excellencies  give 
irrefillible  influence. 

To  Enchase,  en-t(hifc'«  v.  ju 
F  f 
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To  infix,  to  enclofe  in  any  other  body  fo  as 
to  be  held  fall,  but  not  concealed. 

To  Encircle,  in-slr'kl.  v.  a. 

To  furriund,  to  environ,  to  enclofe  in  a  ring 
or  circle. 

Encirclet,  In-slrk'llt.  f. 

a  circle,  a  ring. 

Encliticks,  cn-klit'iks.  f ' 

Particles  which  throw  back  the  accent  upon 
the  foregoing  fyllable. 

To  Enclose,  en-klAze'.  t.  a. 

To  part  from  things  or  grounds  common 
by  a  fence ;  to  environ,  to  encircle,  to  fur- 
round. 

Encloser,  Sn-klA'zflr.  f. 

One  that  enclofes  or  fcparates  common  fields 
in  feveral  dillin£l  properties  ;  any  thing  in 
vwhich  another  is  enclofed* 

Enclosure,  In-klA'zhirc.  f. 

The  adofenclofing  or  environing  any  thing; 
the  reparation  of  common  grounds  into  dif* 
tin6l  polleifions ;  the  appropriation  of  things 
common;  Hate  of  being  fhut  up  in  inf 
place  ;  the  fpace  enclofed. 

Encomiast,  en-kA'm4-dft.  f. 

A  panegyriil,  a  praifer. 

Encomiastic A£,   en-kA-m4-is' 

t4-kai. 
ENCOMiASTiCK,«n.kA-mi4s'tik 

a.  Panegyrical,  containing  praife,  beilowiu^ 
praife. 

Encomium,  In-kA'mi-Am.  f. 

Panegyrick,  praife,  elogy. 

(pr  Though  in  curfory  fpeakins  we  frequently 
hear  the  e  confounded  with  the  (hort  i  in  the 
firil  fyllables  of  encamp,  tncbatt^  dec.  without 
any  great  offence  to  the  ear,  yet  fuch  an  in- 
terchange in  eftcomium,  encomtaji,  3cc.  is  not 
only  a  departure  from  propriety,  but  fropi 

.  politenefs :  and  it  ia  not  a  little  furprifing 
that  Mr.  Sheridah  Ihould  have  adopted  it. 
The  truth  is,  preferving  the  e  pure  in  all 
words  of  this  form,  whether  in  rapid  or  de- 
liberate fpeaking,  xi  a  corrcilnefs  well  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

To  Encompass,  cn-kAm'pJs.  v.  a. 

To  enclofe,  to  encircle;  to  go  round  any 
place. 

Encqmpassment,    Sn-kAra'pls- 
mint.  f. 

Circumlocution,  remote  tendency  of  ulk. 

Encore,  Ang-kAre'.  ad. 

Again,  once  more. 
(J:3'  This  word  is  perfeftly  French,  and,  at 
ufual,  wc  have  adopted  it  with  the  original 
pronunciation.  In  other  words  which  we 
have  received  from  the  Ftench,  where  the 
nafal  vowel  has  occurred,  wc  have  fublU- 
tuted  an  awkward  pronunciation  in  imita- 
tion of  it,  which  h»%  at  once  ihowu  our  fond- 
ncfs  for  foreign  modes  of  fpcaking,  and  our 
incaoacity  of^  acquiring  them  :  thus  C^ifjfin 
has  been  turned  into  CaJ/jou,  Jiathn  into  hal^ 
loon,  and  Cbatpoi  t  (a  chara£ler  in  the  Or|)hanj 
into  "^hamirn;  but  m  the  word  before  us* 
this  nafal  fonnd  is  followed  by^  hard,  which 
after  «  always  involves  hard  ?  ^408) ;  and  this 
is  prccifcly  an  Englifh  found.  An  EngLifh- 
man,  therefore, does  not  find  the  ditficuuy  in 
ptonouncing  the  nafal  found  in  this  word, 
which  he  would  iu  another  that  docs  not  ad- 
mit of  the  fuccceding  hard  e  or  ^ ;  as  r«- 
tcnd4ment,  attttstHtScc.  for  if  in  pronouncing 
the  et)  in  thcfc  words  the  tongue  fhould  once 
touch  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  French  nafal 
found  would  be^uined.  No  wonder  then 
that  a  mere  Eo^liih  fpeaker  ihould  pro- 
nounce this  French  word  fo  well,  and  the 
reft  of  the  nafal  vowels  fo  ill.  It  docs  not 
arife  from  cfae  habit  they  comra£l  at  Thca* 

U'cs, 
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trcs,  (where  it  would  be  the  nioft  birbarout 
aod  ill-bred  pronunciation  in  the  world  to 
call  for  the  repetition  of  an  Englifli  fong  \n 
plain  Englilh,)  It  does  not,  I  fay,  arifc 
from  cuiK>m,  but  from  coincidence.  'Pbc 
found,  in  the  word  before  oi,  if  common  to 
both  nations;  and  though  the  French  may 

five  it  a  fomewhat  lighter  found  than  the 
;ngUni,  they  arc  both  radically  the  fame. 
Adopting  thi«  word,  however,  in  the  The- 
atre, doe»  the  Eriglifti  no  manner  of  credit. 
Every  language  ought  to  beiufhcient  for  all 
it»  purpofes.  A  foreigner  who  undcrftood 
our  language,  but  who  had  never  been  pre- 
fent  at  our  dramatic  performances,  would 
fuppofc  we  had  no  equivalents  in  Engliih, 
ihould  he  hear  us  cry  out  Eticore,  Brave,  and 
Brainjfimo,  when  we  only  wifh  to  have  a  fong 
repeated,  or  to  applaud  the  agility  of  a 
dancer. 

Encounter,  8n-k66n'tAr.  f.  (31 SJ- 

Duel,  fingle  fight,  conflia ;  battle,  fight  in 
which  enemies  rufli  ajgainft  each  other ;  fud- 
den  meeting  ;  cafual  incident. 

To  Encounter,  en-kddn'tdr.  v.  a. 

To  meet  face  to  face ;  to  meet  in  a  hoftilc 
manner,  to  rufli  againft  in  confltd;  to  at- 
uck  ;  to  oppofe ;  to  meet  by  accident. 

'   To  En<^ounter,  In-kdAa'tfir.  v.  n. 

To  rufli  together  in  a  hoftile  manner,  to 
conflia  ;  to  engage,  to  fi^ht ;  to  meet  face 
to  fac;e ;  to  come  together  by  chance. 

.  Encounterer,  4n-kifin't4r-fir.  f. 

Opponent,  antaconift,  coemy;  one  that 
loves  to  accofk  otoers. 

To  Encourage,  in.k4r'rldje.  v.  a. 

(90).  To  animate,  to  incite  to  any  thing ; 
to  give  courage  to,  to  fupport  the  fpirxU,  to 
embolden;  to  raife  confidence,  to  make 
confident.  i  a   /  Sj. 

Encouragement,    en-kor  ndjc- 
m2nt.  f. 

Incitement  to  any  aaion  or  praaice,  incen- 
tive ;  favour,  countenance,  fupport. 

Encourager,  in-kAr'ridje-Ar.  f. 

(314)  One  that  fupplies  incitemenu  to  any 
thing,  a  favourer. 

ToENCROACH,4n-kr6t(h'.v.n.f295) 

To  make  invafions  upon  the  right  ot  ano- 
ther J  to  advance  gradually  and  by  ftcalth 
jipon  that  to  which  one  has  no  right. 

Encroacher,  en-krAt(h'flr.  f. 

One  who  feizes  the  poffeflion  of  another 
by  gradual  and  filent  means;  one  who 
^akes  flow  and  gradual  advances  beyond 
his  rights.  ,     i  /,  /     a 

Encroachment,  cn-krotlh'ment. 

f.  An  unlawful  gathering  in  upon  another 
man  ;  advance  into  the  territories  or  rights' 
of  another. 

To  Encumber,  Jn-kflm'bfir.  v.  a. 

To  dog,  to  load,  to  impede ;  to  load  with 
debts. 

Encumbrance,  In-kfltn-'brinfe.  f. 

Clog,  load,  impediment ;  burthen  upon  an 

Encyclical,  in.sik'14-k41.  a.  (535) 

Circular,  fent  round  through  a  large  region. 

Encyclopedia,  8n-sl-klA-pi'd4-i. 

f.  The  circlet  of  fciences,  the  round  of  leam- 

Encysted,  4n-sis'ted.  a. 

Enclofed  in  a  veficle  or  bag. 

End,  ind.  f.  ^        ,  r 

The  extremity  of  any  thing ;  the  conciufion 
or  ceffation  ot  any  thing ;  the  conciufion  or 
hft  part  o£  any  things  ultimate  (Ute,  final 
doom;  final  oetermmation,  conciufion  of 
debate  or  deUbcration )  death;   abolition, 
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total  lolj;  fragment,  broken  piece;  pur- 
pofe,  intention^;  thing  intended,  final  do* 
Ugn;  an  end,  erea,  at  bis  hair  ftands  tn 
end. 

To  End^  Ind,  V.  a. 

To  terminate,  to  conclude,  to  finifli ;  to 
deftroy,  to  put  to  death. 

To  End,  |nd.  v.  n. 

To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  conclude,  to  ceafc. 

To  Endamage,  ^-dim'idje.  v.  a. 

To  mifchicf,  to  prejudice,  to  harm. 

To  Endanger,  4n-dan'jflr.  v.  a. 

To  pot  into  haaardy  to  bring  into  peril  • 
to  incur  the  danger  of,  to  hazard. 

To  Endear,  Sn-di4r'.  v.  a.  (227). 

To  make  dear,  to  make  beloved. 

Endearment,  4n-d4ir'm4nt.  f. 

The  caufe  of  love,  meant  by  which  any 
thing  is  endeared;  the  ftate  of  being  en- 
deared, the  fiate  of  being  loved. 

Endeavour,  In-d4v'6r.  f.  (234). 

Labour  dircacd  to  fome  certain  end. 

To  Endeavour,  4n-dev'fir.  v.  n. 

To  labour  to  a  certain  puroofe. 

To  Endeavour,  In-dcv'ir.  v.  a. 

To  attempt,  to  try. 

Endeavourer,  in-d4v'fir-fir.  f. 

One  who  labours  to  a  certain  end. 

Endecagon,  In-d4k'i-g6n.  f. 

A  plain  figure  of  eleven  fidea  and  angles. 

Endemial,  en-di'm4-41. 
Endemical,  ln-dSm'4-kil. 
Endemick,  4n-dlm'ik. 

Peculiar  to  a  country,  ufed  of  any  ddfcafe 
that  effeas  fcveral  people  together  in  the 
fame  country,  proceeding  from  fbme  caufe 
peculiar  to  the  country  where  it  reigns. 

Endenize,  Jn-den'!z.  v.  a.  (159). 

To  make  free,  to  enfranchife. 

To  Endict 
To  Endite, 

To  charge  any  man  by  a  written  accufation 
before  a  court  of  juftice,  as  he  waa  endited 
for  felony  ;  to  draw  up,  to  compofc ;  to  di- 
late. 
Jf3'  Before  Johnfon  publiflied  hit  Diai- 
onary,  thefc  words  were  univerfally  fpelt 
indm  and  indttf.  That  great  reformer  of 
our  language  feemt  to  h^vc  confidered,  that 
as  the  Latin  Indicere  came  lo  us  through  the 
French  enditer,  we  ought  to  adopt  the  French 
rather  than  the  Latin  prepofition,  cfpecially 
at  we  have  conformed  to  the  French  in  the 
found  of  the  lauer  part  of  the  word.  But 
notwithftanding  hit  authority,  to  imdiif,  fig- 
nifying  to  charge,  ftands  its  ground,  and  to 
indtie  is  ufed  only  when  we  mean  to  draw 
up  or  compofe  ;  m  this  fenfe, .  perhaps ,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  fpell  it  en£te  as  it 
may  ferve  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  other 
word,  fo  different  in  fignification. 

Endictment,  Vin^ite'mlnt 
Enditement,  J 

A  bill  or  declaration  made  in  form  ol 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 

Endive,  InMlv.  f. 

An  herb,  fuccory. 

Endless,  ind'lis.  a. 

Without  end,  without  condufionlp'  ternii« 
nation ;  infinite  in  duration,  perpetual ;  in« 
ceiTant,  continual. 

Endlessly,  Ind'lls4£.  ad. 

Ittceflantly,  perpetually;  without  termina- 
tion of  length. 

Endlessness,  Snd'lef-n&s.  f. 

Pefpetliity,  endleft  duration ;  the  (|iiaUty  of 
being  round  without  an  end. 
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Endlong,  2nd'16ng.  ad* 

lo  a  ftraight  line. 

Endmost,  end'mift.  a. 

Remoteft,  furtheft  at  the  further  end. 

To  Endorse,  4ri-ddrfc'.  v.  a. 

To  re  ji^r  on  the  back  of  a  writing,  to  h» 
pcrfcnbe ;  to  cover  on  the  back. 

Endorsement,  cn-dArfe'mcnt.  f. 

Superfcription,  writing  on  the  back ;  ratifi- 
cation. 

To  Endow,  In-dAA'.  v.  a.  (313). 

To  enrich  with  portion  ;  to  fuppty  with  iny 
external  goods;  to  enrich  with  any  exceU 
lence. 

Endowment,  In-dAA'mint.  f. 

Wealth  beftowcd  to  any  peribn  or  ufc ;  the 
beftowing  or  alTuring  a  dower,  the  fetliog 
forth  or  Uvering  a  fnfficicnt  portion  for  per- 
petual maintenance  ;  gifts  of  nature. 

To  Endue,  Sn-dA'   v.  a. 

To  fupply  %vith  mental  excellencies. 

Endurakce,  in-dA'rinfe  f. 

Continuance,  laftingneis. 

To  Endure,  4n-dAre'.  y.  a^ 

To  bear,  to  undergo,  to  fuftain,  to  fupport. 

To  Endure,  in-dAre'.  v.  n. 

To  laft,  to  remain,  to  continue ;  to  brook,  ta 
bear. 

Endurer,  cn-dA'rAr.  f. 

One  that  can  bear  or  endure,  (bftainer,  fuf« 
ferer  ;  continuer,  lafter. 

Endwise,  Ind'wize.  ad. 

Ereaiy,  on  end. 

Enemy,  4n'A-mA.  f. 

A  publick  foe ;  a  private  opponent,  aa  sn- 
tagonift  ;  one  that  difliket ;  in  theology,  the 
fiend,  the  devil. 

Energetick,  en-Jr-jlt'lk.  a.  (530). 

Forcible,  aaive,  vigorout,  efficacioua.- 

Energy,  4n'ir-j4.  f. 

Power ;  force,  vigor,  efficacy  ;  faculty,  opfr* 
ration. 

To  Enervate,  4-n^rNitc.  v.  a. 

(91 ),  To  weaken,  to  deprive  of  force. 

Enervation,  in-ir-vi'fliAn.  f* 

(530).  The  aa  of  weakening ;  the  ibtc  of 
being  weakened,  effeitiinaoy. 

To  Enerve,  i-nferv'.  v.  a. 

To  weaken,  to  break  the  force  of,  to  cmfli. 

To  Enfeeble,  Sn-ft'bl.  v.  a.      , 

To  weakep,  to  enervate. 

To  Enfeoff,  in-ftif.  v.  a.  (256), 

To  inveft  with  any  dignitiet  or  poffeifioos< 
A  law  term. 

Enfeoffment,  kn-fiki'mlnt.  f. 

The  aa  of  infeolBng ;  the  inftrumeat  or 
deed  by  which  one  is  invefted  with  pofief^ 
fiont. 

To  Enfetter,  In-fit 'tfir.  v.  a. 

To  bind  in  fetters ;  to  enchain. 

Enfilade,  in-ft-lide'.  f. 

A  ftrait  pafiage. 

To  Enforce,  in-fArfe'.  v.  a. 

To  ftrengthcn,  to  invigorate ;  to  put  in  s£lbv 
violence ;  to  urge  with  energy i  to  coin^lt 
to  conftratn. 

Enforcedly,  in-fAr'$ld-il.  ad. 

(364).  By  violence,  not  voluntarily,  ttot 
fpontaneoufly. 

Enforcement,  Jn-fArfe'mlnt.  f.- 

An  aa  of  violence,  compulfion,  force  of- 
fered ;  fanaion,  that  which  givct  force  to  a 
law ;  preflilis  exigence. 

Enforcer,  en-lAr'sAr.  f. 

Coifepell^r,  one  who  effcAt  by  viokoce. 

To  Enfranchise,  in-frin'tflilz.  v. 

•  a,  {H9> 
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.  %  (i^)-  To  atott  to  thie  privilege!  of  «  free* 
tnan  ;  to  fct  free  from  Oavery ;  to  free  or  re- 
leafe  from  cuftody ;  to  deoilen. 

Emfranchiskmemt,  In-frln^tifatz- 
mint.  f. 

InvefUturr'  of  tbo  fthrilegcf  of  a  dcuiCpli  | 
iclcaiJB  from  prifoii  or  from  ibvery. 

Enfrozen,  £n-fr6'z'n.  part. 

Congealed  with  cold. 

To  Engage,  2n-^&je^  v.  a. 

To  iBiipawn,  to  ftake;  to  enlift,  to  hriag 
into  a  party }  to  embark  in  an  aifair,  lo  en- 
ter in  an  undertaking ;  to  unite,  to  atuck ; 
to  induce,  to  win  l^  pleafiog  mcana*  tp 
gain  ;  to  Bind  by  any  appointment  or  con- 
trad ;  to  fcize  by  the  attention ;  to  employ, 
to  bold  in  bufincfs ;  to  encounter,  to  6ght. 

To  Engage,  in*g4je'.  v.  n. 

<  To  conoid,  to  fight ;  to  embark  in  any 
buiinefa,  to  enlift  in  any  party. 

Ekgagement,  in-gil^'minu  T. 

The  ad  of  engaging}  impawning,  or  making 
liable  to  debt ;  obligation  by  contra^ ;  ad- 
herence to  a  party  or  caufe,  partiality ;  em- 
ployment of  the  attention;  fight,  confiid^ 
oatue ;  obligation,  motive. 

To'Enoaol,  in-jile'.  v.  a. 

*  To  imprifon,  to  confine. 

ToEngarrison,  In-glr'ri-s'n.  V.  a. 

To  proted  by  a  garrifon. 

To  Engender,  In-jln'dfir.  v.  a. 

To  beget  between  difterent  fexes;  to  pro- 
duce, to  form  ;  to  excite,  to  cau(e,  to  pro- 
duce ;  to  bring  forth. 

To  Engender,  in-jlVd&r.  v.  n. 

To  be  caufed,  to  be  produced. 

Engine,  In'jla.  f. 

Any  mechanical  complication*  in  which  va- 
rious movements  and  parts  concur  to  one 
dFeft;  a  miliufy  machine;  an  inftrument 
to  throw  water  upon  burning  houfcs ;  any 
means  ufad  to  bnng  to  pafs  i  an  agent  for 
another. 
|3*  Pronouftcioglhts  word  as  if  written  inpne^ 
though  very  common,  is  very  impfoper,  and 

•  favours  ftrongly  of  vulgarity. 

Engineer,  ra-ji-niir^  f. 

One  who  manages  engines,  one  Who  dircda 
the  vtiUery  of  an  army. 

Enginery,  In'j!n-r4.  f. 

The  *€t  of  managing  artillery;  engines  of 
war,  artillery. 

To  Engird,  In-gird'.  v.  a.  (382). 

'    To  encircle,  to  furround. 

Engle,  ^ng'gl.  f. 

A  gull,  a  put,  a  bubble. 

English,  W'diih.  a.  (loi). 

Belonging  to  fngland. 

To  Englut,  cn-gl6t\  v.  a. 

To  fwallow  up  ;  to  glut,  to  pamper. 

To  Engorge,  en-girje'.  v.  a. 

To  fwallow,  to  devour,  to  gorge. 

To  Engorge,  In-g6rjc'.  v.  n. 

To  devour,  to  feed  with  eagerneis  and  vo- 
racity.,. 

To  Engrain,  ln-grline^  v.  a. 

To  die  deep,  to  die  in  grain. 

To  Engrapple,  2n-grdp'pl.  v.  n. 

To  clofe  with,  to  contend   with  hold  on 
cack  other. 
To  Engrasp,  in-g^lfp^  v.  a. 

To  feize,  to  hold  fail  m  the  hand. 

ToEncra  VE,in-grive'.  v.a.  prctcr. 

Engraved,  part.  palT.  Engraved  or  Engraven. 
To  pi&ure  by  incifions  in  any  matter ;  to 
mark  wood  or  ftone ;  to  impreis  deeply*  to 
imprint ;  to  buryi  to  inter. 


—  n4,  mivc,  n&r,  nfit  j  —  tibe,  tftb^  b&U ; — Ail ;  — pAdnd  ; 
E;)ioravj;r,  2D-gr4^vAn  f. 

A  cutter  in  ftone  or  other  matter. 

To  Engross^  it^ff&k'.  v.  a«— See 
Gro/s. 

To  thicken,  to  make  thick;  to  increafe  in 
bulk ;  to  fatten,  to  plump  up ;  to  ieixe  in 
the'gro5;  to' purcbafe  the  whole  of  any 
commodity  for  the  fake  of  felling  at  a  bign 
price ;  to  copy  a  large  hand. 

Engrosser,  in-gr6s'sdr.  f. 

He  that  purchafes  large  quantities  of  any 
commodity,  in  order  (o  tell  it  at  a  high 
price. 

Engrossment,  In-gtAs'mint.  f. 

Appropriation  of  things  in^e  grofs,  exor- 
bitant acquifition. 

To  Enguard,  4n-gird'.  v.  a.  (33^). 

To  proted,  to  defend 
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To  Enhance,  in-hinfe'.  v.  a. 

To  raife,  to  advance  in  price ;  to  raife  in 
cfteem;  to  aggravate. 

Enhancement,  £a-hinle'mint.  f. 

Augmentation  of  value ;  aggravation  of  i\^ 

Enigma,  i-nlg'mi,  f. 

A  riddle,  an  obicure  qneftion. 

Enigmatical,  ^n-!g-mtt'£-kll.  a. 

(530].  Obfcure,  ambigu9ufly  or  darkly  ex- 
preUed. 

Enigmatically,  2n4g-mit'&-kiU 
t.  ad. 

In  a  fenfe  different  from  that  which  the 
words  in  their  familiar  acceptation  imply. 

Enigmatist,  A-nig'ma-t!ft.  f. 

One  who  deaU  in  obfcure  and  ambiguous 
matters. 

To  Enjoin,  in-jdln'.  v.  a,  (299}* 

To  dired,  to  order,  to  prefcribe. 

Enjoiner,  en-j6!n'or.  f. 

One  who  gives  iniundions. 

Enjoinment,  en-j6io'inlnt.  C 

Diredion,  command. 

To  Enjoy,  4ii-jd4'.  v.  a.  (329). 

To  feel  or  perceive  with  plcafure;  to  obtain 
poiTcillon  or  fruition  of;  to  pleafe,  to'glad* 
den. 

To  Enjoy,  in-jAA'.  v,  n. 

To  live  in  happinefs. 

En  J  OYER,  in-j6i'dr.  f. 

One  that  has  fruition. 

Enjoyment,  In-j6i'm2iit.  f. 

Happinefs,  fruition. 

To  Enkindle,  2n-kin'dl.  v.a.  (405) 

To  fet  on  fire,  to  inflame ;  to  roufe  paifion ; 
to  incite  to  any  aft  or  hope. 

To  Enlarge,  4n-lirje'.  v.  a. 

To  make  greater  in  quantity  or  appearance ; 
to  dilate,  to  expand ;  to  amplify  ;  to  releafe 
from  confinement;  to  diffuie  in  eloquence. 

To  Enlarge,  en-lirje'.  v.  n. 

To  qxpatiate,  to  fpcak  in  many  words. 

Enlargement,  in-lixje'm^nt.  f. 

Increafe,  augmentation,'  farther  extenfion  ; 
releafe  from  confinement  or  fervitude ;  mag- 
nifying reprefentation ;  expatiating  fpeech, 
copious  difcourfe. 

Enlarger,  knAiv'jhr.  f. 

Amplifier. 

To  Enlighti  In-lite',  v.  a. 

To  tlluminat^,  to  fupply  with  light. 

To.Enlighten,  6n-U't'n.  v.  a. 

To  illuminate,  to  fupply  with  light ;  to  in- 
ftrud,  to  fumilh  with  increafe  of  know- 
ledge ;  to  lupp4y  with  figlit. 

Enlightener,  In-U't'n-dr;  f. 

One  that  give  light ;  infiru£tor. 

To  Enlink,  2n-link'.  v.  a. 
Ff  a 


To  chain  to,  to  bind. 

To  Enliven,  €n-ll'v*n.  v.  a. 

To  make  quick,  to  make  alive,  to  tni* 
mate ;  to  make  vigorous  or  active ;  to  ma*cc 
fprightly:  to  makejpy. 

Enlivener,  4n-U'v'n-6r.  f. 

That  which  animates,  that  which  invigo« 
rates. 

To  ENLuiikiNs,  in-lA'mln.  v.  a. 

To  illumine,  to  illnmi^iate. 

Enmity,  in'm*-tA.  f. 

Unfriendly  difpofition,  malevolence,  a^r* 
fion  ;  Rate  of  oppofition  ;  malice,  mifcbicv 
ous  attempts. 

To  Enmarble,  8n-mdrfbl.  v.  a. 

To  turn  to  marble. 

To  Enmesh,  kn-mlth'.  v.  a. 

^To  net,  to  inungle. 

To  Ennoble,  2n-ni'bl.  v.  a. 

To  raife  from  commonalty  to  nobility ;  t« 
dignify,  to  aggrandife ;  to  elevau  ;  to  make 
famous  or  illuftrious. 

Ennoblement,  In-ni'bl-ment.  f. 

The  att  of  raifing  to  the  rank  of  nobility ; 
exaltation,  elevation,  dignity. 

Enodation^  in-A^i'fbfln.  f.  (530). 

The  ad  of  untying  a  knot ;  folutioh  of  a 
difficulty. 

Enormity,  i-nir'mi-ti.  f. 

Deviation  from  rule ;  deviation  from  right ; 
atrocious  crimes,  flagitious  villanies. 

Enormous,  ^-ndr'mAs.  a. 

Irregular,  out  of  rule ;  wicked  beyond  the 
common  meafiire;  exceeding  in  oulk  the 
common  mcafiM-e. 

Enormously,  £-Q6r'm&f-li.  ad. 

Beyond  meafure. 

Enormousness,  ^-nAr'mAf-nes.  f. 

fbmeafurable  wickednefs. 

Enough,  A-nflf.  a.  (314)  (391). 

Bein^  in  a  fufficient  meafure,  Tuch  as  nuy 
fatisfy. 

Enough,  4-nfif .  f. 

Something  fufficient  in  greatnefs  or  excel- 
lence. 

Enough,  A-ndf.  ad. 

In  a  fufficient  degree,  in  a  degree  that  gives 
fatisfa^ion;  an  exclamation  noting  fulnc(s  or 
fatiety. 

Enow,  A-nW.  (322). 

The  plural  of  Enough.    A  fufficiont  number. 

To  Enrage,  cn-rije'i  v.  a. 

To  irritate,  to  provoke,  to  make  furioui. 

To  Enrange,  4n-ranjc'.  v.  a. 

To  place  regularly,  to  put  into  order. 

To  Enrank,  in-rJnk'.  v.  a. 

To  place  in  orderly  ranks. 

To  Enrapt,  In-ript'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  into  an  ecftafy,  to  traufport  into 
enthufiafm. 

To  Enrapture,  An-rJp'tfhArc.  v.a 

To  tranfport  with  plcafure. 

To  Enra  visH,  cn-riv'ilh.  v.  a. 

To  throw  into  ecftafy. 

Enravishment.  In-rlv'iih-mlnt. 

f.  Ecftafy  of  delight. 

To  Enrich,  en-ritfli'.  v.  a. 

To  make  wealthy,  to  make  opulent ;  to  fcr- 
tilife,  to  make  fruitful ;  to  ftdre,  to  fupply 
with  augmentation  of  any  thing  defireable. 

Enrichment,  An-rltfh'mAnt.  f, 

Augmentation  of  wealth ;  improvement  by 
addition. 

To  En  RIDGE,  in-r!dje(.  v.'a. 

To  form  with  longitudinal  protuberances  or 
ridECS. 
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To  Emuing,  4n-r!ng'.  v.  a. 

To  bind  round,  to  encircle. 

To  Enripen,  in-rl'p'n.  v.  a. 

To  ripen,  to  mtture. 

To  Enrobe,  in-r6bc'.  v.  a. 

To  drcft,  to  clothe. 

To  Enroi,  In-rAlc'.  v.  a.  (406). 

To  infert  in  a  toll  or  rcgifter ;  to  record ;  to 
involve,  to  inwrap. 

Enrgller,  4n-rAl'lftr.  f. 

He  that  enrols,  he  that  regtfters. 

Enrolment,  in-rAl'ment.  T. 

Regifter,  writing  io  which  any  thing  ia  re- 
corded. 

To  Enroot,  In-r65t'.  v.  a.  (306). 

To  fix  by  the  root. 

To  Enround,  in-rA4nd'.  v. a.  (312) 

To  environ,  to  furroood,  toendofc. 

Ens,  ins.  f. 

Any  being  or  cxiftence. 

To  Ensanguine, in-sing'gwin.v.a. 

(340).  To  fmear  with*  gore,  to  fufFufc  with 
blood. 

To  Enschedule,  in-sid'ile.  v.  a. 

To  infert  in  a  fchedule  or  writing. 

To  Ensconce,  in-flc6nfe'.  v.  a. 

To  cover  at  with  a  fort. 

To  Enseam,  in-simc'.  v.  a.  (227). 

To  fow  up,  to  inclofe  by  a  feam. 

To  Ensear,  iri-sire'.  v.  a.  (227). 

To  caatefif«,  to  ftanch  or  ftop  vritn  fire. 

'ToENSHi£LD,in-fhiild'.  V.  a.(275) 

To  cover. 

To  Enshrine,  in-(hrlnc'.  v.  a. 

To  enclofe  in  a  cheft  or  cabinet,  to  prefcrve 
at  a  thing  facred. 

Ensiform,  in'si-f&rm.  a.      , 

Having  the  Oiape  of  a  fword. 

Ensign,  in'dnc.  f.  (385). 

The  flag  or  ftandard  of  a  regiment ;  badge, 
or  mark  of  diftindion ;  the  officer  of  foot 
-who  carriet  the  flag. 
pT  I  have  given  the  laft  fyllable  of  thit  word 
the  long  found,  at  I  am  convinced  it  it  the 
moft  correal,  though  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  military  profcffion,  it  it  oftcner  pro- 
Bounced  (hort,  at  if  written  m/m.  Some 
tea  font  from  analogy  might  be  produced  in 
favour  of  thit  latter  pronunciation,  (144) ; 
'  but  they  do  not  fecro  lufficient  to  outweigh 
the  more  general  ufage  which  declares  for 
the  former. 

Ensign  BEARER,  in'sine-b&-r&r.  f. 

He  that  carriet  the  flag. 

Ensigncy,  in'sin-si.  f. 

The  office  of  an  enfign. 
t^  I  have  not  met  with  thit  word  in  any  of 
•tir  Di£Uonarics,  but  from  ita  very  frequent 
«fe  in  the  polife  world,  am  pcrfuaded  it  de« 
fervet  a  place  there,  and  particularly  in  a 
pronouncing  I>i6lionaf  y ;  at  it  muft  be  re- 
marked, that  though  the  fecond  fyllable  of 
Jlnfi^n  is  generally  )ind  more  corrcftly  pro- 
Bounced  with  the  i  long,  the  fame  ieucr  in 
the  fame  fyllable  of  Enjigncy  is  alwayt  ih»rt. 

To  Enslave,  in-flive'.  v.  a. 

To  reduce  to  fervitude,  to  deprive  of  Kberty ; 
to  make  over  to  another  at  hit  flave. 

Enslavement,  in*flive'mint.  f. 

The  ftatc  of  fervitude,  flavery. 

Enslaver,  in-fli'vir.  f. 

He  that  reducet  oihert  to  a  (late  of  fenri« 
tude. 

To  Ensue,  in-s4'.  v.  a. 

To  follow,  to  purfuc. 

To  Ensue,  in-s1^^  t.  n. 

To  foUow  at  a  confeqBciicc  to  prc»ifct ;  to 


fucceed  in  a  train  of  events,  or  coarfe  of 

time. 

Ensurance,  in-(hA'r4n(e.  f. 

Exemption  from  hazard,  obtained  by  the 
payment  of  a  ceruin  fum ;  the  fum  paid  for 
lecurity. 

Ensurancer,  en-(hA'rln-sAr.  f. 

He  who  undcrtak^t  to  exempt  from  hasard. 

To  EInsure,  in-ftiAre'.  v.  a. 

To  afcertain,  to  make  certain,  to  fecvre ;  to 
exempt  any  thing  from  hazard  by  paying  a 
certain  fum,  on  condition  of  being  reim- 

_  burfed  for  mifcarriase. 

||3*  At  thit  word  and  itt  compounds  come 
from  the  wordykrr,  they  all  retain  the  afpi- 
rated  pronunciation  of  the  1  in  that  word, 
(454] ;  and  it  it  not  a  little  furprifing  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  hat  omitted  to  m^K.  it. 

Ensurer,  in-(hA'r6r.  f. 

One  who  maket  contradt  of  enfarance. 

Entablature,  in-tib'U-tArc.l  r 
Entablement,  cn-ta'bl-mint.  J  ' 

4n .  architedure,  Uie  architrave,  frilc,  and 
cornice  of  a  pillar. 

Entail,  in-tilc'.  f.  (202). 

The  ftate  entailed  or  fettled,  with  recard  to 
the  rule  of  itt  defcent  s  the  rule  of  defcent 
fettled  for  any  eiUte. 

To  Entail,  in-tUe'.  v.  a. 

To  fettle  the  defcent  of  any  eftate  fo  that  it 
cannot  be,  by  any  fubfequent  poflieflbr,  be- 
queathed at  plcafure. 

To  Entame,  in-time',  v.  a* 

To  tame,  to  fubjugate. 

To  Entangle,  in-ting'gl.  v.  a. 

To  inwrap  or  enfnare  with  ^mething  not 
eaftly  extncable ;  to  twift  or  conf ufe ;  to  in* 
volve  in  difiicultiet,  to  perplex. 

Entanglement,  in-tSng'gl-mint. 

f.  Intricacy,  perplexity,  puzzle. 
ENTANGLER,cn-ting'gl&r.  f. 
One  that  entanglet. 

To  Enter,  in'tir.  v.  a. 

To  go  or  come  into  any  place  ;  to  initiate  in 
a  bufineft,  method,  or  fociety;  to  fet  down 
in  a  writing. 

To  Enter,  in'tcr.  v.  n. 

To  come  in,  to  go  ia ;  to  penetrate  men- 
tally, to  make  intclledual  entrance  ;  to  en- 
gage in  ;  to  be  initiated  in. 

Entering,  in'ter-ing.  f. 

Entrance,  paflfage  into  a  place. 

To  Enterlace,  in-tirJifc'.  v.  a. 

To  intermix. 
Enterolocy,  in-tA-r61'A-ii.  f. 

The  anatomical  account  of  the  bowelt  and 
internal  parts. 

Enterprise,  in'tir-pilzc.  f. 

An  undertaking  of  hazard,  an  arduous  at- 
tempt. 

To  Enterprise,  in'ter-prlzc  v.  a. 

To  underuke,  to  attempt,  to  eifay. 

Enterpriser,  en'tcr*prl-zor.  f. 

A  roan  of  enierprifc,  one  who  undertakes 
great  things.  ,        ,       ,       , 

To  Entertain,  en-tcr-tane  .  v.  a. 

To  converfV  with,  to  talk  with ;  to  treat  at 
the  table  ;  to  receive  hofpttably  ;  to  keep  in 
one's  fervice;  to  referve  in  ihe  mind;  to 
pleafe,  to  amufe,  to  divert  \  to  admit  with  fa- 
titfaflion. 

Entertainer,  en-tir-ti'nfir.  f. 

He  that  keeps  others  in  hit  fervice  ;  he  that 
trcatt  others  at  his  table ;  he  that  pleafct,  di- 
verts, or  amufe t. 

Entertainment,  cn-tir-tine'miiit 

C  Converfation  ;  treatment  at  the  table  ;  hof- 
piubk  reception  i   paymcot  of  fbldicrs  ok 


fervantt;  omufement,  diverfioo:  dramiticSt 
performance,  the  lower  comedv. 

Entertissued,  cn-tir-tifti'Adc.  a. 

Interwoven  or  intermixed  with  variootcoir 
lourt  or  fubftances. 

To  Enthrone,  in-/*^Anc^  v.  a. 

To  |)lace  on  a  regal  feat ;  to  iaveft  with  fo« 
vereign  authority. 

Enthusiasm,  in-/AA'zhi-Jzin,  f. 

A  vain  belief  of  private  revelation,  a  vaia 
confidence  of  divine  favour  ;  beat  of  imagt* 
nation;  elevation  of  fancy,  exaltation  of 
ideas. 
03"  For  the  pronunciation  of  the  third  fylla* 
ble  of  thia  word,  fee  EtfleJUftkk,  and  Pria* 
ciples.  No.  451. 

Enthusiast,  in>/^&'zhi-ift.  f. 

One  who  vainly  imagines  a  private  revela- 
tion, one  who  }f»%  a  vain  confidence  of  his 
intetcourfe  with  God ;  one  of  a  hot  imagi- 
nation; one  of  elevated  fancy,  or  exalted 
ideas. 

Enthusiastical,  in-/Ad'zhi-'1 

Js'ti-kil.  I 

Enthusiastick,  in-/Wzhi-  f 

is'tik.  J 

Perfuaded  of  fome  '  comraanicatioo  with 
the  Deity ;  vehemently  hot  in  any  caufe  ( 
elevated  in  fancy,  exalted  in  ideas. 

Enthymbme,  in'/^i-mime.  f. 

An  argument  confifting  only  of  an  aatece* 
dent  and  confeqoential  propofition. 

To  Entice,  cn-tlfe'.  v.  a. 

To  allure,  to  attraA,  to  draw  by  blandiikF* 
ment  or  hopes*^ 

Enticement,  in-tlfc'mint.  f. 

The  »€t  or  pra^ice  of  alluriag  to  ill;  tht 
meant  by  which  one  is  allured  to  ill,  aUnr^ 
ment. 

Enticer,  in-tl'sftr.  f. 

One  that  allures  to  ill. 

Enticingly,  in-tl's!ng4i.  ad. 

Charmingly,  in  a  winning  manner. 

Entire,  in-tlre'.  a. 

Whole,  undivided  ;  unbroken,  complete  ill 
itt  partt ;  full,  complete ;  in  full  length. 

Entirely,  en-tire'li.  ad. 

In  the  whole,  without  divilion ;  coilipleteIj;» 
fully. 

Entireness,  cn-tirc'nes.  f. 

Completeueft,  fulnefs. 

To  Entitle,  in-ti'tl.  v.  a. 

To  grace  or  dignify  with  a  title  or  honoiiT>> 
ble  appellation  ;  to  fuperfcribe  or  prefix  at 
a  title  :  to  give  a  claim  to  any  thing;  to  grant 
any  thing  at  claimed  by  a  title. 

Entity,  in'ti-ti.  u 

Something  which  really  is,  a  real  being;  a 
particular  fpeciet'of  being. 

To  Entoil,  in-t4il'.  v.  a. 

To  eiifnare,  to  intangle,  to  bring  into  Coils  ft 
nets. 

ToJEntomb,  ^n-t&im^  v.  a. 

To  put  into  a  tomb. 

Entrails,  in' tills,  f.  (208). 

.    The  anteftinet,  the  bowelt,  xht  guU ;  tbcto^ 
ternal  partt,  receft,  caverns. 

Entrance,  in'trinfe.  f. 

The  power  of  entering  into  a  pAace  ;*  the  aft 
of  entering ;  the  paflfage  by  which  a  place 
it  entered,  avenue;  initiation,  commence- 
ment ;  the  %€t  of  taking  poiFefldon  of. an  office 
or  dignity ;  the  beginning  of  any  thing. 

To  Entrance,  in-tranfc'.  v.a. 

To  put  into  a  trance,  to.  withdraw,  the  foal 
wholly  to  other  regions;  to  put  into  ai 
ccftafy. 

To  £ntrap>^  in-trip'.  t.  a*. 
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To  eafotre,  to  citch  in  a  trap ;  to  involve 
unexpeAedly  in  diAcultiet  j  to  uke  ad- 
vantage of. 

To  Entreat,  8n-trAtc'.  v.  a.  (227). 

To  petition,  to  folicit,  to  importune  ;  to 
prevail  upon  by  foliciution ;  to  treat  or  ufe 
well  or  ill. 

To  Entreat,  In-trAte'.  v.  n. 

To  offer  a  treaty  or  compaft ;  to  treat,  to 
diicoorfe ;  to  make  a  petition. 

Entreatancb,  in-trA'tinfc.  f. 

.  Petttidn*  entreaty,  (blicitation. 

Entreaty,  4n-tr4'ti./. 

Petition,  prayer,  folicitation. 

Entry,  cn^rA.  f. 

The  paflage  by  which  any  on«  enters  a 
koufe  ;  the  aft  of  entrance,  ingrcft :  the  aft 
of  taking  polTeflion  of  any  eftate ;  the  aft  of 
rcgiftering  or  frtting  down  in  writing ;  the 
m&  of  entering  publickly  into  any  city. 

To  Enubilate,  A-nfi'bS-lite.  v.  a. 

To  clear  from  clouds. 

To  Enucleatje,  A-nA'kl4-itc.  v.  a. 

To  folvc,  to  clear. 

To  Envelop,  2n-v41'6p.  v.  a. 

To  «nwrap»  lo  cover ;  to  hide,  to  furround  ; 
to  line,  to  cover  on  the  infide. 

Envelope,  6n-vA-lApc'.  f. 

A  wrapper,  an  outward  cafe. 

^3r  This  word  fignifying  the  outward  cafe  of 
a  letter  it  always  pronounced  in  the  French 
manner  by  thole  who  can  pronounce  French, 
and  by  thofe  who  cannot  the  e  is  changed 
into  an  «.  Sometimes  a  mere  Engliihman 
attempts  to  give  the  nafal  vowel  the  French 
(bund,  and  expofes  himfelf  to  laughter  by 
pronouncing  £  after  it,  as  if  written  ongvt' 

*  Tote.  This  is  as  ridiculous  to  a  polite  ear  as 
if  he  pronounced  it,  at  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced, like  the  verb  to  tnvtlop, 

^o  Envenom,  in-ven'&m.  v.  a. 

To  poifon ;  lo  make  odious ;  to  enrage. 

Enviable,  In'v4-i-bl.  a. 

Deferving  envy. 

Envier,  In'vi-Ar.  f. 

One  that  envies  another,  a  maligner. 

Envious,  In'v4-fis.  a. 

Infefted  with  envy. 

Enviously,  In'v4-fls-14.  ad. 

^    With  envy,  with  malignity,  with  ill-will. 

To  Environ,  In-vl'rfln.  v.  a. 

To  furround ;  to  envelop  ;  to  befiege,  to 
hem  in;  to  enclofe,  to  invcft.    ■' 

Environs,  An-v4-rAii2',  or  4n-vi'- 
rAns.  f. 

The  neighbourhood  or  neighbouring  places 
round  about  the  country. 
'^l3r  This  word  is  in  gcDcral  ufe,  and  ought  to 
be  pronounced  like  the  Engliih  verb  to  en' 
vir^i  .*  but  the  vanity  of  appearing  polite 
Jt^ps  it  ftiU  in  the  French  pronunciation  ; 
and  as  the  nafal  vowels  in  the  firR  and.  laft 
fyllable  are  not  followed  by  hard  c  or^,  it  is 
ampoflible  for  a  mere  Engli/hnian  lo  pro- 
nounce it  faOiionably. — See  Rnfore* 

To  Enumerate,  A-nA'm4-ritc. 

V.  a.  To  reckon  up  Singly,  to  count  over 
diftio^.  . 

Enumeration,  A-nA-m4-ra'(hflm  f. 

The  aft  of  numbering  or  counting  over. 

To  Enunciate,  4-nAn'(h4-ke.v.a« 

To  declare,  to  proclaim. 

Enunciation,  A-nfin-{h4-i.'fliAn.  f. 

Oeclaraiioo,  publick  atteftation ;  intelli- 
gence, information. 

Enunciative,  4-nAn'ihM-t!v.  a. 

DccUntivc,  expreffiye. 


Enunciatively,  A-nfin'lhA-4-tiv- 
14.  ad. 

Dedaratively^ 

Envoy,  4n'vA4.  f. 

a  publick  minifter  fcnt  from  one  power  to 
another ;  a  publick  melTcnger,  in  dignity  be- 
low an  ambaifador ;  a  menenger. 

To  Envy,  4n'v4.  v.  a. 

To  hate  another  for  excellence  or  fuccefs ;  to 
grieve  at  any  qualities  of  excellente  in  ano- 
ther ;  to  grudge. 

To  Envy,  4n'v4.  v.  n. 

To  feel  envy,  to  feel  pain  at  the  (ight  of  ex- 
cellence or  felicity. 

Envy,  4n'v4.  f. 

Pain  felt  and  malignity  conceived  at  the  fight 
of  excellence  or  happinefs ;  rivalry,  compe- 
tition ;  malice. 

To  Enwheel,  4n-wh44l'.  v.  a. 

To  encompafs,  to  encircle. 

To  ENWOMB,.4n-w5iin'.  v.  a. 

To  make  pregnant ;  to  bury,  to  hide. 
Epact,  4'plkt.  f. 

A  number  whereby  we  note  the  excefs  of 

the  common  folar  year  above  the  lunar,  and 
•    thereby  may  find  out  the  age  of  the  moon 

every  year. 

Epaulment,  4-piwl'm4nt.  f. 

In  fortification,  a  hdework  made  either  of 
earth  thrown  up,  of  bags  of  earth,  gabions, 
or  of  fafcines  and  earth. 

Epenthesis,  4-p4n'/A4-sis.  f. 

The  addition  of  a  vowel  or  confonaat  in  the 
middle  of  a  word. 

Ephemera,  4-f4m'4-ri.  f. 

A  fever  that  terminates  in  one  day;  an  in- 
fcft  that  lives  only  one  day. 
Q3r  I  was  much  furprifcd  when  I  found  Mr. 
Sheridan  had  eiven  the  long  Open  found  of  e 
to  the  fccond  fyllable  of  Ephemera ,  Epbe" 
fneru,  Stc,  If  it  was  in  compliment  to  the 
Greek  r/tf,  the  fame  reafon  (hould  have  in- 
duced him  to  give  the  ''ound  of  long  e  to  the 
firlt  fyllable  of  Hemijlickt  Dema^ogue^  and 
Rbetorkk, 

Ephemeral,  4-fSm'4-rdl.    1 
Ephemerick,  4-f4m'4-nk.  /  ** 

Diurnal,  beginning  and  ending  in  a  day. 

EpH£MERi&/4-^m'c-ris.  f. 

A  journal,  an  account  of  daily  tranfaftions  ; 
an  account  of  the  daily  motions  and  Situ- 
ations of  the  planets. 

Ephemerist,  4-fZm'4-rift.  f. 

One  who  confults  the  planets,  one  who 
ftudies  aftrology. 

Ephod,  4f'6a.  f. 

A  fort  of  ornament  worn  by  the  Hebrew 
priefts. 

Epick,  Ip'Ik.  a. 

Compriting  narrations,  not  afted,  not  re- 
hearicd.  It  is  ufually  fuppofcd  to  be  he- 
roick. 

Epicedium,  4p-4-s4'd4-dm.  f» 

An  elegy,  a  poem  upon  a  funeral. 

Epicure,  ep'4-k4re.  f. 

A  man  given  wholly  to  luxury. 

Epicurean,  4p-4-kA-r4'ln.  f. 

One  who  holds  tne  principles  of  Epicurus. 

Epicurean,  4p-4-kA-r4'3n.  a. 

Luxurious,  contributing  to  luxury.       > 

Epicurism,  4p'4-kfi-r!zm.  f. 

Luxury,  fcnfual  enjoyment,  grofs  pleafure. 

Epicycle,  4p'4-sl-kl.  f. 

A  Jittlc  circle  whofe  centre  is*in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  greater,  or  a  fmall  orb  depen- 
dent on  that  of  a  greater,  u  that  of  the  moon 
«ik  that  of  the  earth. 
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Epicycloid,  2p-4-8i^klAid.  f. 

A  curve  generated  by  the  revolution  of  (kt 
periphery  of  a  circle  along  the  convex  or 
concave  part  of  another  circle^ 

Epidemical,  4p-4-d4m'4-kil.  1   • 
Epidemick,  4p-4-d4m'ik.         /    *• 

That  which  falls  at  once  upon  great  numberf 
of  people,  as  a  plague;  generally  prevail- 
ing, attefting  great  nombers ;  general,  uni« 
verial.  '' 

Epidermis,  4p-4-d4r'mls.  f. 

The  fcarf-ikin  of  a  man's  body. 

Epigram,  4p'4-griim.  f. 

A  ihort  poem  terlninating  in  a  point. 

Epigrammatical,  4p-4-grlm- 

mJt'4.kil. 
Epiorammatick,    4p-4-grlin- 

mltik. 

a.  Dealing  in  epigrams,  writing  epigrams  ; 
fuitable    to    epigrams,   belonging-,  to    epi* 
^  grams. 

Epigrammatist,    4p-4-grim'm^ 
tift.  f. 

One  who  writes  or  deals  in  epigrams. 

Epilepsy,  4p'4-lep-s4.  f. 

Any  convulfion,  oc  convulfive  motion  of  tht 
whole  bod v,  or  of  fome  of  its  parts,  with  a 
lofs  of  fenfe. 

EpiLEPTicK,  8p-4-l4p'tik.  a.  - 

Convulfed. 

Epilogue,  4p'4-16g.  f.  (338). 

The  poem  or  fpeech  at  the  end  of  a  play. 

Epiphany,  4-pif'f3-n4.  f. 

A  church  feftivai,  celebrated  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  Chriftmas,  in  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour's  being  manifefted  to  the  world, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  miraculous  biasing^ 
ftar. 

Epiphonema,  kp't-f^'ui'mL  f. 

An  exclamation,  a  conclufive  fentence  n^ 
clofely  connefteo  with  the  words  foregoing. 

Epiphora,  4-pif'fA-ri.  f. 

An  inflammation  of  any  part. 

Epiphysis,  4.pif'4-sis.  f.  (520). 

Attention,  the  parts  added  by  accretion. 

Episcopacy,  4-pis'kA-p3-s4.,f. 

The  government  of  bifliops,  eftabliihed  by 
the  apoftles. 

Episcopal,  4-pis^k6-p2ll.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  bilhop ;  veiled  in  ^  bifliopi 

Episcopate,  4-pis'kA-p&te.  t  (91). 

A  biihoprick. 

Episode,  cp'4-sAde.  f. 

An  incidenul  narrative,  or  digrelCon  in  » 
poem,  feparablc  from  the  main  lubjeft. 

Episodical,  cp-4-s6d'4-kil.  1 
Episodick,  4p-4-sdd'ik.  j     *' 

Contained  in  an  epifode. 

Epispastick,  4p-4-fpls'tik.  a. 

-  Drawing ;  bliftering. 

Epistle,  4-p1s'si.  f.  (47a), 

a  letter  — See  j^pbfile. 

Epistolary,  4-pis'tA-lJr-4.  a. 

Relating  to  letters,  fuitable  to  letters ;  trMtlft 
a6lcd  by  letters.^ 

Epistler,  4-pift'l6r.  f.. 

A  fcriblcr  of  le.tcrs. 

Epitaph,  4p'4-tdf.  f. 

An  iiticr»ption  upon  a  tomb  ftone. 

Epithalamium,   ep-4-/M-la'in4« 
flm.  f. 

A'  nuptial  fong,  a  compliment  upon  mar»^ 
riage. 

Epithem,  ep'i-/Wm.  f. 

A  liquid  medictncat  cxtcjBalI)rapplied. 

£rjTiiRT^ 
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EpiTHfeT,  8p'fe-/*it.  r. 

Ao  adje£live  denoting  any  quality  good  or 
"bad. 

Epitome,  i-plt'i-m4.  f. 

Abridgment,  aobreviature. 

To  Epitomise,  4-pit'6-mlzc.  v.  a. 

To  abftrafl,  to  contraa  into  a  narrow  fpace  ; 
todiminilh,  to  curtail. 

Epitomiser,  4-p!t'i-ml-z4r. 
Epitomist,  A-pit'A-mift. 

An  abridger^  an  aoftr^&er. 

Epoch,  ep'6k.         \  /. 
EpocHA,6p'A.k4.    /*• 

*riic  timovat  whi<:h  a  new  computation  n  be- 

fun,  the  time  from  which  dates  are  num- 
ered. 

fCT  As  the  laft  of  thefe  words  is  pcrfedly 
Latin,  the  Latin  accent  and  quantity  on  the 
antepenultimate  fyllable  is  Drefervea  by  po* 

•  lite  fpeakcrs  ;  but  the  firft  being  angliciied, 
and  containing  only  two  fyllables,  ^lls  into 
the  general  analogy  obfervable  in  abbrevi- 
ated words  of  this  form,  which  is  to  pre- 
ferve  the  quantity^of  the  original 

Epode,  Sp'Ade.  f. 

The  ftanza  following  the  Rrophe  and  anti^ 
trophe. 
5P0PBE,-§p-A-pA'.  f. 
An  epicK  or  beroick  poem. 

Epulation,  ^-4-la'(hftn,  f.* 

Banquet,  feaft. 

Epulotick,  ip-A-16t'ik.  f. 

A  cicatriiing  medicament. 

EoyABiLiTY,  4-kw4-bir4.tA.  f. 

Equality  to  itfclf,  evcnncft,  uniformity. 

Equable,  A'kwa-bl.  a. 

Equal  to  itfelf,  even,  uniform. 

Equably,  A'kwi-blA.  ad. 

Uoiformly,  evenly,  equally  to  itfelf. 

Eqjjal,  A'kwJl.  a.  - 

Like  another  in  bulk,  or  any  quality  that 
admits  comparifon ;  adequate  to  any  pur- 
pofe  ;  even,  uniform ;  in  juft  proportion  ; 
impartial,  neutral ;  indifferent ;  equitable, 
advantageous  alike  to  both  parties  -,  upon 
the  fame  terms. 

Equal,  4'kwil.  f. 

One  not  inferior  or  fuperior  to  another ; 
one  of  the  fame  age. 

To  Equal,  4'kwJl.  v.  a. 

To  make  one  thing  or  pcrfon  equal  to  anor 
ther  ;  to  rife  to  the  fame  ftatc  with  another 
pcrfon ;  to  recompenfe  fully. 

To  EQyALiSE,  i'kwi-Uze.  v.  a. 

*■     To  make  even ;  to  be  equil  to. 

Eqpality,  4-kw6l'i-ti.  f.  (86). 

Likenefs  with  regard  to  any  quantities  com- 
pared I  the  fame  degree  of  dignity ;  even- 
nefs,  uniformity,  eauability. 

Equally,  i'kwal-li.  ad. 

In  the  fame  degree  with  anmher;  evenly, 
equably, uniformly;  impattially. 

Equangular,  e-kwing'go-llr.  a. 

Confifting  of  equal  angles. 

Equanimity,  i-kwI-nim'A-ti.  f. 

Evennefs  of  mind,  neither  elated  nor  de- 
prclTed. 

Equanimous,  A-kwin'4-mfis.  a* 

Even,  n<5^t  dejefied. 

Equation,  i-kw4'(hdn.  f. 

The  invefti^atioo  of  a  mean  proportion  col- 
Icded  from  the  extremities  of  excels  and 
defed ;  in  algebra,  an  exDreflion  of  the  fame 
quantity  id  two  diflimilar  terms,  but  of.  . 
equal  value;  in  agronomy*  the  difference 
between  the  time  marked  by  the  fun*s  ap- 
parent mottoUf  and  tbit  meaforcd  by  lU 
■BAtion. 


Equator,  A-kwi't5r.  f. 

A  great  circle,  whofe  poles  are  th^  poles  of 
the  world.  It  divrdes  the  globe  into  two 
eq^ual  paru,  the  northern  and  fouthern  he<* 
mif^heres. 

Equatorial,  A-kwi-tA'r£-21,  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  equator.  . 

Equestrian,,  fe-kwis'tri-in.  a. 

Appearing  on  horfeback ;  (killed  in  hor(e- 
manlhip;  belonging  to  the  iiecond  rank  ia 
Rome. 

Equery,  i-kwir'^.  f. 

Mafter  of  the  horfe. 

Equicrural,  4-kw4-kriS'r41.  a. 

Having  the  legs  of  an  equal  lenffth. 

EQyiDisTANT,  A-kwA-dis^tlnt.  a. 

At  the  fame  diftancc^ 
EQUIDISTANTLY,4-kw4-disMnt4A. 
an.  At  the  fame  diftance. 

Equiformjty,  4-kwi-fAr'mA-tA.  f. 

Uniform  equality. 

Equilateral,  A-kwi-lit'4r-41.  a. 

Having  all  fides  equali 

To  Equilibrate,  A-kwA-U'britc. 

V.  a.  To  balance  equally. 

EoyiLiBRATiON,  A-k\vA-U-bri'(h5n 

f.  Equipoife. 

EQyiLiBRiUM,  A-kwA-lib'rA-fim.  f. 

Equipoife,  equality  of  weight;  equality  of 
evidence,  motives  or  powers. 

EQuinecessary,   4-kwi-nis'sls- 
«ir-A.  a. 

Needful  in  the-£ime  degree. 

Equinoctial,  A-kwA-nAk'{hil.  f. 

The  line  that  cncompaffes  the  world  at  an 
ec|ual  diflanc«  from  either  pole,  to  which 
circle  when  the  fun  comes,  he  makes  equal 
days  and  nights  all  over  the  globe. 

Equinoctial,  A-kw4.n6k'(hil.  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  equinox  ;  happening  about 
the  time  of  the  equinoxes ;  being  near  the 
equinoAial  line. 

Equinoctially,  A-kw4-n6k'fli41-i 

ad.  In  the  diredioh  of  the  equinodial. 

Equinox,  A'kwA-nAks.  f. 

Equinoxes  are  the  precife  times  in  which 
the  fun  enters  into  the  firft  point  of  Aries 
and  Libra ;  fot*  then,  movrng  exaAly  under 
the  equinodial,  he  makes  our  days  and 
nights  equal ;  equinoAial  wind. 

Equinumerant,    A-kwA-nA'mi-    . 
rant.  a. 

Having  the  fame  number. 

To  EQyiP,  A-kwip'.  v.  a. 

To  furnifh  for  a  horfedian;  totumifh,  to 
accoutre,  to  fit  out. 

Equipage,  4k'kw5-pije.  f.  (90). 

Furniture  for  a  horfeman ;  carriage  of^  (late, 
vehicle ;  attendance,  retinue ;  accoutremenu, 
furniture. 

Equipendency,  A-kw4-pln'd4n-sA. 

f.  The  a^  of  hanging  in  equijpoife. 

Equipment,  A-kwip'ment.  f. 

The  ad  of  equipping  or  accoutering  ;  accou- 
trement, equipage. 

Equipoise,  i'kwA-pAize.  f. 

Equality  of  weight,  equilibration. 

Equipollence,  i-kwip'61-lenfe.  f. 

Equality  of  force  or  power. 
Q:^*  The  ilrong  tendency  of  our  language  to 
an  enditical  propunciation,  (513)  has  in- 
duced 'me  to  give  the  antipcnultimate  ac- 
cent to  this  and  the  following  word,  in  op- 
polition  to  Mr.  Sheridan  and  others ;  as 
no  good  reafon  can  be  given  why  they 
fhould  not  have  this  accent,  aa  well  at  rjM- 
v*Untt  t^mvHalf  Sec 
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Equipollent,  A-kw!p'Al-Ilat.  i» 

Having  equal  power  of  force. 

IPONDERANCE,    A-kwi-pW- 

d^r-infe. 
Equiponderancy,  A-kwi-pAn'- 
der-in-sA. 
fr  Equity  of  weifbt. 

Equiponderant,    A-kwA-pAn'dir« 
int,  a. 

Being  of  the  fame  weight. 

To  EQyiPONOERATB,  A-kwA-pAn'- 
dAr-ate.  V.  n. 

To  weigh  equal  to  any  thing. 

EQyiPONDious,A-kwA-pAnMi-As.a. 

Eqtiilibratcd,  equil  00  either  part. 

Equitable,  ek'kwA-ti^bl.  a. 

Jufl,  due  to  jufticei  loving  juilice,  candidi 
impartial. 

EQyiTABLY,Ak'kwA-ti-blc.  ad. 

Juflly,  impartially. 

Equity,  Ak'kwA-tA.  f. 

Jufiice,    right,'  hooefly;    impartiality;  it 
law,  the  rmes  of  deciuon  oblerved  by  tht 
-    court' of  Chancery. 

EQyiVALENCE,  A-kwiv'vl-lAnfc.  1 
Equivalency,  4-kwiv'vl4An-s4,J 

f.  Equality  of  power  or  worth. 

Equivalent,  A-kwiv'vi-lAnt.  a. 

Equal  in  valae ;  equal  in  excellence ;  of  the 
fame  import  or  meaning. 

EQyiVALENT,  A-kwiv'vJ-lAnt.  f. 

A  thing  of  the  fame  weight,  dignity,  or 
value. 

EQirivocAL,  A-kwlv'vA-kil.  a. 

Of  doubtful  (ignification,  meaning  different 
things ;  uncertain,  doubtfuL 

Equivocally,  A-kwivVA-kil4. 

ad.  Ambiguoufly,  in  a  doubtful  or  douhic 
fenfe ;  by  uncertain  or  irregular  birth,  by 
generation  out  of  the  fUted  order. 

Equi  voc  A  LNESs,  A-kw!v'vA-k4I-n48 

f.  Ambiguity,  double  meaning. 

To  Equivocate,  A-kwiv'vA-kitc. 

V.  n.  To  ufe  words  of  equal  meaningi  to  nU 
ambiguous  expteffions. 

Equivocation,  A-kwiv-vA-ki'fli4a 

f.  Ambiguity  of  fpeech,  double  meaning. 

Equi  vocATOR,  A-kwiv'vA-ki-tAr.  f. 

(511)  Qnc  who  ufes  ambiguous  language. 

Era,  A'rJ.  f. 

The  account  of  time  from  any  particular 
date  or  epoch. 

Eradiation,  A-ri-dA-i'fhdn.  f. 

(534)*  Eniiffion  of  radiance. 

To  Eradicate,  A-r3d'A-kAtc.  v,  a. 

To  pull  up  by  the  root ;  to  deflroy,  to  end. 

Eradication,  A-rld-A-kJl^fbAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  tearing  up  by  ^he  root,  deflroc* 
lion ;  the  iUte  of  being  torn  up  by  the 
roou. 

Eradicative,  A-rid'A-ki-tlv.  a. 

That  which  cures  radically. 

To  Erase,  A-rife'.  v.  a. 

To  deftroy,  to  rub  out ;  to  expunge. 

Erasement,  A-rife'mAnt.  f. 

Deilrudion,  deyaftation ;  expun^ion,  aboli- 
tion. 

Ere,  &re.  a.  (94). 

Before,  fooner  than. 

Erelong,  l^^e-16ng^  ad. 

Before  a  long  time  had  elapfied. 

Erenow,  krC'tAii'.  ad. 

Before  this  time. 

ERBWHILff 


ERR 

—  n6,  mivc,  nir, 

Eebwhilb,  4re-hwlle'.     1     . 
Erbwhiies,  ire-hwllz'.   J 

Some  time  tgo,  before  t  li^le  while. 
To  Eeect,  i-rlkt\  v.  a. 

To  place  perpendicularly  to  the  horizoo  ;  to 
raifc,  to  build ;  to  elevate,  to  exalt ;  to  ani- 
mate, to  encourage. 

To  Erect,  A-rtkt'.  v.  n. 

To  rife  upriffht. 

Erect,  4-rlkt\  a. 

Upright;  direded  upwards;  bold,  confi- 
dent, vigorous. 

Erection,  i-rik'<hfln.  f. 

The  wBt  of  raifing,  or  ftate  of  being  raifed 
upward ;  the  a£t  of  building  or  raiung  edi- 
fices. 

Erbctnbss,  i-rlkt'nis.  f. 

Uprtghtnefs  of  poAure. 

Eremite,  4r4-mlte.  f.  (155). 

One  who  lives  in  a  wilderncfs,  an  hermit. 

Eremitical,  ir-4-m!t'A-k31.  a. 

Rdigioufly  folitary. 

Ereptation,  A-rfp-ti'lhSn.  f. 

A  creeping  forth. 

Ereptign,  A-rSp'(hfiri.  f. 

A  fnatching  or  taking  away  by  force. 

Ergot,  ir'gftt.  f. 

A  fort  of  ftub,  like  a  piece  of  horn,  placed 
behind  and  below  the  paftem  joint. 

Erihgo,  *-r!ng'gA*  f. 

Sea-holly,  a  plant. 

Eristical,  i-ris'ti-kil.  a. 

Controverfial,  relating  to  difpute. 

Ermine,  Sr'mfn.  f.  (140)* 

An  animal  that  it  founa  in  cold  countries, 
and  which  very  nearly  rcfcrables  a  weafle  in 
ihape;  having  a  white  pile,  and  the  tip  of 
the  uil  black,  and  furnilhing  a  choice  and 
trainable  fur.  • 

Ermined^  ^r'mfn'd.  a. 

Clothed  with  ermine. 

To  Erode,  A-rAde'.  v.  a. 

To  canker,  or  eat  away. 

Erogation,  Ir-rA-ca'Aifin.  f. 

The  ad  of  giving  or  beitowing. 

Erosion,  i-rA'zhdn.  f. 

The  9&  of  eating  away ;  the  ftate  of  being 
eaten  away. 

To  Err,  ir.  v.  n. 

To  wander,  to  ramble;  to  mifs  the  rieht 
way,  to  ftray ;  to  deviate  from  any  purpofe ; 
to  commit  errors,  to  miftake. 

Errand,  ir'rJnd.  f. 

A  meiTage,  fomcthing  to  be  told  or  done  by 
a  mcflengcr. 
§3*  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  as  it 
is  marked  ;  but  might,  perhaps,  without 
pedantry,  be  more  properly  pronounced  as 
It  is  written. 

Errable,  ir'rJi'bL  a. 

Liable  to  err. 

Errableness,  er'ri-bl-nas.  f. 

Liablenefs  to  error. 

Errant,  ir'rJnt.  a. 

.Wandering,  roving,  rambling;  vile,  aban- 
doned, completely  bad. 
j;^  This  %w>rd  is  generally  pronounced  ex- 
aAly  lik^  arrant^  when  it  has  the  fame  fij^- 
nification ;  but  when  applied  to  a  Knight,  it 
is  more  correAly  pronounced  regularly  as  it 
is  marked. 

Errantry,  Ir'rJnt-trA-  f. 

An  errant  ftate*  the  condition  of  a  wanderer ; 
the  employment  of  a  knight  errant. 

Errata,  Ir-ri^ti.  f. 

The  ^nlu  of  the  printer  or  author  mterted 
ia  iIm  bMlaaiog  or  end  oi  the  book. 


ESC 


ESS 


nAt ;  —  tAbc,  tftb,  bfiU  ;— 6il ;  —  pAAnd ;  — /Ain,  this. 
Erratick,  ir-rit'tk.  a.  To  Eschew,  if-tftii'.  v.  a- 

Wandering,  uncertain,  keeping  no  certain         To  fly,  to  avoid,  to  Ihun. 

order;  irregular,  changeable.  EsCUTCHBON,  ef-kOtlh'in.  1. 

Erratically,  ir-rit'A-kil-A.  ad. 


Without  rule,  without  method'. 

Erroneous,  Ir-r&'ni-ds.  a. 

Wandering,  unfcttled ;  miftaking,  mifled  by 
error. 

Erroneously,  8r-rA'n4-fls-14.  ad. 

By  miftake,  not  rightly. 

Erroneousness,  er-ro'ne-Os-nes.  1. 

Phyfical  falfehood,  inconformity  to  truth. 

Errour,  Sr'xfir.  f. 

Miftake,  involuntary  deviation  from  truth ; 
a  blunder,  a  miftake  committed  ;  roving  ex- 
curfion.  irregular  courfe. 

Erst,  erft.  ad. 

Tirft;  atflrft,  in  the  beginning  ;  once,  when 
time  was  ;  formerly,  long  ago ;  before,  till 
then,  till  now. 

Erubescence,  ir-rA-bis'senfe.  \ 
Erubescency,  4r-rA-b4s's4n-si.  J 

f.  The  aft  of  growing  red,  rednefs. 

Erubescent,  Jr-rA-bis'sint.  a. 

Reddilh,  f^mewhat  red. 

To  Eruckt,  A-rikt'.  v.  a. 

To  belch,  to  break  wind  from  the  ftomach. 

Eructation,  A-rAk-ti'lhfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  belching;  belch,  the  matter 
vented  from  the  ftomach ;  any  fudden  burft 
of  wind  or  matter. 

Erudition,  lr-A-di(h'An.  f. 

Learning,  knowle'dse. 

Eruginous,  A-ra'ji-nAs.  a. 

Partaking  of  the  fubftance  and  nature  of 
copper. 

Eruption,  A-rip'(hfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  breaking  or  burfting  forth ;  burft, 
emiflion;  fudden  excurfion  of  an  holUle 
kind  ;  cfflorefcence,  puftules. 

Eruptive,  i-rAp't!v.  a. 

Burfting  forth. 

Erysipelas,  *r-4-sip'i-lis.  f. 

An  eruption  of  a  hot  acrid  humour. 

Escalade,  If-ki-lide'.  f. 

The  aft  of  fcaling  the  walls. 

EscALOP,  (k&rifip.  f. 

A  (hell  fifti,  whofc  (hell  is  regularly  in- 
dented. 

To  Escape,  4-(kape'.  v.  a. 

To  fly,  to  avoid ;  to  pafs  unobfcrvcd. 

To  Escape,  A-fkipe'.  v.n. 

To  fly,  to  get  out  of  danger. 

Escape,  l-(kipe'.  f. 

Flight,  the  aft  of  fretting  out  of  danger ;  in 
law,  violent  or  privy  evafion  ont  of  lawful 
reftraint ;  overfight,  miftake. 

Eschalot,  fli3U6t'.  f. 

A  plant. 

Eschar,  Ss'kir.  f. 

A  haid  cruft'or  fear  made  by  hot  applica- 
tions. 

Escharotick,  if-k3-rAt'ik.  a. 

Cauftick,  having  the  power  to  fear  or  bum 
the  flcfti. 

Escheat,  ef-t(h5te'.  f 

Any  lands  or  other  profits,  that  fall^  to  a 
lora  within  his  manor  by  forfeiture,  or  the 
death  of  hit  tenant,  dying  without  heir  ge- 
neral or  cfpecial. 

To  Escheat,  if.tfli4tc'.  v.  a. 

To  fall  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  forfei- 
ture. 

Escheator,  4f-tfhA'tflr.  f. 

An  officer  that  obferves  the  ei-hcats  of  the 
kibgin  the  county  whcKof  he  ia  efd^ator. 


The  fliield  of  the  family,  the  pifture  of  the 
enfigns  armorial. 

Escort,  is'kirt.  f.  (492). 

Convoy,  guard  from  place  to  place. 

To  Escort,  if-kArt'.  v.  a. 

To  convoy,  to  guard  from  place  to  place. 

EscRiTOiR,  4f-kri-t6rc'.  f. 

A  box  with  all  the  implemenu  neceffary  for 
writing. 

EscuAGE,  is(kA-ije.  f.  (90). 

A  kind  of  knight's  fervice. 

Esculent,  Js'ki-lint.  a* 

Good  for  food,  eatable. 

Esculent,  Is'kA-llnt.  £ 

Something  fit  for  food. 

Espalier,  lf-p31'ySr.  f. 

Trees  planted  and  cut  fo  as  to  join. 

Especial,  i-fpifli'dl.  a. 

Principal,  chief. 

Especially,  A-fpifli'il-A.  ad.^ 

Principally,  duefly. 

EsPERANCE,  if-p4-rinfe'.  f*. 

Hope. 

Espial,  i-fyVil.  a*. 

A  fpy,  a  ficout. 

Esplanade,  If-pli-nide'.  f. 

The  empty  (pace  between  the  glaeii  of*^ 
citadel  and  the  flrft  houfes  of  the  town. 

Espousals,  t-fpdifzils.  f.  without  a 

Angular.  The  aft  of  contrafting  or  affiancsBg. 
a  man  and  woman  to  each  other. 

Espousal,  ^-ipdA^ziil.  a. 

Ufed  in  the  aft  of  efpoufing  or  betrothing. 

To  Espouse,  i-fp&dze'.  v.  a. 

To  contraft  or  betroth  to  another ;  to  marry, 
to  wed  ;  to  maintain,  to  defend. 

To  Espy,  A-fpi'.  v.  a. 

To  fee  a  thing  at  a  diftance;  to  difcovfcr  a 
thing  intended  to  be  bid;  to  fee  unexpec 
tedly  ;  to  difcover  as  a  fpy. 

Esquire,  i-flcwlre'.  f. 

The  armour-bearer  or  attendant  on  a  knight ; 
a  title  of  dignity,  and  nexrin  degree  below 
a  knight. 

To  Essay,  §f-si'.  v.  a. 

To  attempt,  to  try,  to  endeavour;  to  make 
experimeru  of;  to  try  the  value  and  purity* 
of  meuls. 

Essay,  is'si.  f.  (49^). 

Attempt,  endeavour ;  a  loofa  perform«B*e ; 
an  irregular  indigefted  piece ;  an  cafy,  free 
kind  of  compohtion ;  a  trials  an  experi- 
ment. " 

Essence,  is's^nfe.  f. 

Exiftence,  the  quality  of  being;  conftituent 
fubftance  ;  the  caufc  of  exiftence ;  the  very 
nature  of  any  being ;  in  medicine,  the  chief 
properties  or  virtues  of  any  fimple,  or  com- 
pofition  collefted  in  a  narrow  compafs ;  pcr*- 
fume,  odour,  fcent. 

To  Essence,  Is'slnfc.  v.  a., 

To' perfume,  .to  fcent. 

Essential,  is-scn'ibdl.  a. 

NeccflTary  to  the  conftitution  or  exiftence  oC 
anything';  important  in  the  hjehcft  degree, 
principal ;  pure,  highly  rcftificd,  fubtilly 
eIa!>oratcd. 
^  What  has  been  obferved  of  the  word 
efnce  is  applicable  to  this  word  :  thfc  fame 
rcafons  have  induced  me  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Sheridan  in  the  divifion  of  tfptml,  effoufal^ 
eJfaHiJk^  &c.  as  1  have  no  do^t  that  in  worda 
of  this  form,  where  the  two  firft  confonanU 
are  combinable,  that  they  botii.go  to  the 

(iecoad 
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pr  (546). — Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit ;  — mi,  m^t ;  —  pine,  pin  ;— 


fecend  fylUb(e«  and  leave  the  vowel  ia  the 
firll  long  and  open. 

^Essential,  cf-sin'lhsil.  f. 

Exiilence ;  firll  or  coafUtaent  principles ; 
the  chief  point. 

Essentially,  Ss-sen'(h41-li.  ad. 

By  the  conttitution  of  nature. 

Essoii^E,  if-sAin'.  f. 

AUedgement~  of  an  excufe  for  him  that  it 
furamoned,  •r  fought  for,  to  appear ;  ex- 
cufe, exemption. 

To  Establish,  4-ftib'lifli.  v.  a. 

To  fettle  firmly,  to  fix  unaltciably  ;  to  found, 
to  huild'firmly,  to  fix  immovesbly  ;  to  make 
fettlement  of  any  inheritance. 

Establishment,  4-illb'li(h-mSnt. 

f.  Settlemeot,  fixed  Aate  ;  fettled  reculation, 
form,  model ;  allowaacct  income,  lalary. 

Estate,  4-flatc^.  C 

The  general  intcrcft,  the  piibHck  ;  condition 
of  lite ;  fortune,  potfeiTion  in  land. 

To  Esteem,  4-fteAm'.  v.  a. 

To  fct  a  value,  whether  high  or  low,  upon 
any  thing ;  to  prize,  to  rate  high ;  to  hold 
in  opinion,  to  think,  to  imagine. 

Esteem,  4-fteim'.  f. 

High  value,  reverential  regard. 

Esteemer,  4-{U4m'dr.  f# 

One  that  highly  values,  one  that  fets  a  high 
rate  upon  any  thing. 

Estimable,  4s't4-mi-b1.  a. 

Valuable,  worth  a  large  price  ;  worthy  of 
efteem,  worthy  of  honour. 

Estimablenbss,  Is^t4-m2l-bl«n4s.f. 

The  quality  of  defervtnc  regard. 

To  Estimate,  Is'te-mite.  v.  a. 

Xo^ate,  to  adjuft  the  value  of;  to  judge  of 
-any  thing  by  its  proportion  to  fomething 
elfe  ;  to  calculate,  to  compute. 

Estimate,  is'ii-mite-  f.  (91). 

Computation,  ciflculation;  value  ;  valuation, 
affignment  of  proportioned  value  ;  calcula- 
tion, opinion,  judgment;  efteem,  regard, 
"honour. 

Estimation,  lf-tS-mi'(hfin.  f. 

The  i€t  of  adjulling  proportioned  value ; 
calculation,  computation;  opinion}  judg- 
ment ;  efteem,  regard,  honour. 

Estimative,  Is'ti-mi-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  comparing  and  adjuft- 
ing  the  preference. 

Estimator,  4s't4-ma-tfir.  f.  (521). 

A  fetter  of  rates. 

Estiva L,  €s't4-vil.  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  fummer;  continuing  for 
the  fummer. 

To  Estrange,  4-ftrinje'.  v.  a. 

To  keep  at  a  diflance,  to  withdraw ;  to  alie- 
nate from  affe^^ion. 

Estrangement,  i-ftrinje'mcnt.  f. 

Alienation,  diftance,  removal. 

ESTRAPADE,  cf-u5-pide'.  f. 

Tha  defence  of  a  horfc  that  will  not  obey, 
who  riCes  before,  and  yerks  furious  with 
his  hind  legs. 

EsTREPEMENT,  4-ftrWp'mcnt.  f. 

Spoil-  made  by  the  tenant  for  term  of  life 
upon  any  lands  or  woods. 

EsTRiCH,  4s'tr1t(h.  f. 

The  largcft  of  birds  ;  properly  Cfftrkh. 

EsTOARY,  is'tflii-i-ri.  f.  (461). 
An  arm  of  the  fea,  the  mouth  of  a  lake  or 
river  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 

To  EsTUATE,  4s't(hA-ate.  v.  a. 

To  fwell  and  fall  reciprocally,  to  boil, 

EsTUATiONi  4f-tih&-&'aifin.  r. 


The  ftate  of  boiling,  reciprocation  of  rife 
and  fall. 

Esurient,  4-zi'r4-cnt.  a.  (479). 

Hungry,  voracious. 

EsuRiNE,  izh'ii-rlnc.  a.  (479)* 

Corroding,  eating. 

Etc,  4t-set'A-ra,  &c. 

A  contra£^ion  of  the  Latin  words  Et  Catera, 
which  fignificf  And  fo  of  the  reft. 

To  Etch,  4t(h.  v.  a, 

A  way  ufcd  in  making  of  prints,  by  draw- 
ing with  a  proper  needle  upon  a  copper 
plate. 

Eternal,  4-t4r'nil.  a. 

Without  beginning  or  end  ;  unchangeable. 

Eternal,  A-tir'nll.  f. 

One  of  the  appellations  of  the  Godhead. 

Eternalist,  4-t4r'niUlft.  i\ 

One  that  holds  the  paft  exiftence  of  the 
world  infinite. 

To  Eternalize,  4-tcr'ndl-llze.v.a. 

To  make  eternal. 

Eternally,  4-tlr'n3U4.  ad. 

Without  beginning  or  end ;  unchangeably, 
invariably. 

Eterne,  4-tern'.  a. 

Eternal,  perpetual. 

Eternity,  4-tcr'n4-t4.  f. 

Duration  without  beginning  or  end ;  dura- 
tion without  end. 

To  Eternize,  4-tcr'nlze.  v. a. 

To  make  endlefs,  to  perpetuate;  to  make 
for  ever  famous,  to  immortalize. 

Ether,  4'/A4r.f. 

An  element  more  fine  and  fubtle  than  air, 
air  refined  or  fublimed  ;  the  matter  of  the 
htgheft  regions  above  ;  a  chymical  prepara- 
tion. 

Ethereal,  4-/A4'r4-il.  a. 

Formed  of  ether  ;  cclcftial,  heavenly. 

Ethereous,  4-/Ac'r4-fis.  a. 

Formed  of  ether,  heavenly. 

Ethical,  c/A'4-kdl,  a. 

Moral,  treating  on  morality. 

Ethically,  e/A'i-kil-i.  ad. 

According  to  the  dodrines  of  morality. 

Ethick,  c/A'lk.  a. 

Moral,  delivering  precepts  of  morality. 

Ethicks,  e/^'iks.  f.  without  the  fin- 

gular.  The  do£lrine  of  morality,  a  fyftem 
of  morality. 

Ethnick,  l/A'nik.  a. 

Heathen,  Pagan,  not  Tewifti,  not  Chriftian. 

Ethnicks,  i/A'niks.  f. 

Heathens. 

Ethological,  l//^-A4idjc'i-kil.  a. 

(530).  Treating  of  morality. 

Etiology,  4-t4-dl'A-j4.  f. 

An  account  of  the  caufes  of  any  thing,  ge^ 
nerally  of  a  diftempcr. 

ETICtyETTE,  ht'k'kit*.  f.  - 

The  polite  form  or  manner  of  doing  any 
thing  ;  the  ceremonial  of  good  manners. 

('^*  This  word  crept  into  ufe  fome  years 
after  Johnfon  wrote  his  Diftionary,  nor 
have  I  found  it  in  any  other  I  have  con- 
fulted.  I  have  ventured,  however,  to  infert 
it  here,  as  it  feems  to  be  eftablilhed  ;  and  as 
it  is  more  fpccific  than  ceremohialy  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  ufe. 

Etymological,  it-4-inA-16djc'4- 
kdl.  a. 

Relating  to  etymology. 

Etymologist,  it-i-m61'A-5!ft.  f. 

One  who  fearchcs  out  the  original  of  words. 

Etymology,  ct-i-m&l'0-j4.  f. 


The  defccnt  or  derivuioa  of  a  word  CrMi  it| 
original,  the  dcdudion  of  formations  from 
the  radical  word ;  the  part  of  gnmmsr 
which  delivers  the  iofledions  of  oouu  and 
verbs. 

To  Evacate,  i-vi'kite.  v.  a. 

To  empty  out,  to  throw  out. 

To  Evacuate,  4-vik'A-itc.  y.  a. 

To  make  empty,  to  dear ;  to  void  by  sny 
of  the  excretory  paflages;  to  quit,  to  vritk* 
draw  from  out  of  a  place. 

EvACUANT,  AwvJk'A-int.  f. 

Medicine  that  procures  evacuatiqp  by  iny 
paflagc. 

Evacuation,  4-vik-A-a'(hfin.  f. 

Such  emiflions  as  leave  a  vacancy;  i\i-' 
charge  ;  the  pradice  of  emptying  the  body 
by  phyfick  ;  difchargts  of  the  bc^y.by  sojr 
vent  natural  or  artificial. 

To  Evade,  4-vidc'.  y.  z: 

To  elude ;  to  avoid';  (o  efeape  or  elude  by 
fophiftry. 

To  Evade,  4-vide'.  v.  n. 

To  efcape,  to  (Up  away  ;  to  pradlfe  foptuT- 
try  or  evafions. 

EvAGATiON,  iv-i-gi'fhfin.  f. 

The  ^6i  of  wandering,  deviation. 
(^  I  am  well  aware  that  this  and  the  tvo 
following  words  are  often,  by  good  fpeak> 
ers,  pronounced  with  the  t  in  the  firft  fyila- 
ble  long  and  open,  but  I  think  contrary  to 
that  corrcdoefs  which  arifcs  from  geoenl 
analogy,  (530).      ^      .       .       ^ 

Evanescent,  cv-a-nes'scnt.  a. 

Vanifhing,  imperceptible. 

Evangelical,  ev-in-jcl'4-kll.  a. 

Agreeable  to  go^el,  confonantto  theChrif* 
tian  lawreveiSed  in  the  holy  gofpel;  coo* 
tained  in  the  gofpel. 

Evangelism,  4-vinM4-lizm.  f. 

The  promulgation  of  the  blefled  gofpel. 

Evangelist,  4-vin'ji-lirt.  f. 

A  writer  of  the  hiftory  of  our  Lord  Jcfui; 
a  promulgator  of  the  Cnriiiian  laws. 

To  Evangelize,  i-rSn'ji-lizc. 

v.  a.  To  inftruft  in  the  gofpel,  or  law  of 
jefus. 

EvANiD,  4-vin'id.  a. 

Faint,  weak,  evanefcem. 

Evaporable,  4-v3p'A-ri-bl.  a. 

Eafily  diitipated  in  fumes  or  vapours. 

To  Evaporate,  4-v3p'A  rite.  v.n. 

To  fly  away  in  fomes  or  vapours. 

To  Evaporate,  4-vlp'A-rite.  v.i. 

To  drive  away  in  fumes;  to  give  vent  to; 
to  let  out  in  ebullition  or  fallics. 

Evaporation,  4-v3p-A-ri'fli5n.  f. 

The  ^6L  of  flying  away  in  fumes  and  ts- 
pours  ;  the  a^  ofattenuating  matter,  foaita 
make  it  fume  away ;  in  pharmacy,  an  opt- 
ration  by  which  liauids  are  fpeat  or  driven 
away  in  fteams,  fo  as  to  leave  fome  psrt 
ftrongcr  than  before. 

Evasion,  4-vi'{hflri.  f. 

Excufe,  fubterfuge,  fophiftry,  artifice. 

EvASivn,  4-va'siv.  a.  (158)  (428}. 

Pradiiing  cvafion,  elufive  s  conuiniog  is 
evaiion,  fophillical. 

Eucharist,  yA'k2-rift.  f. 

The  aft  of  giving  thanks,  the  (acramental  sA 
in  which  the  death  of  our  Redeemer  it  com- 
memorated with  a  thankful  remembrance; 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper. 

Eucharistical,  yA-ki-rfs'ti-kll. 

a.  Containing  a6ls  of  thankfgiviog ;  re- 
lating to  the  ucrament  of  the  fupper  of  the 
Lord. 

EuCHOtOOT, 


EVE 


EVI 


EX 


—  nA,  mftvc,  ndr,  nit  —  tibc,  tflb,  bdll ;  —  All ;  —  pAfind ;  —  thin,  thIs 
EucHOLOGY,  yfi-kol'A-ji.  f.  EvERLiviNG,  Jv-fir-l!v'ing.  a 

A  formulary  of  prayers.  Living  without  end. 

EucRASY,  yA'krd-s4.  f.  Evermore,  iv-flr-niAre'.  adL 

An  agreeable   well-proportioaed   mixture.  Always,  eternally, 

wherely  a  body  is  in  health.  ^  To  EVERSE,  i-vlrfc'.  V.  a. 

To  overthrow,  to  (ubvcrt. 

To  Evert,  i-virt'.  v.  d. 

To  deftro 


Eve,  4ve.        \ 
Even,  i'v'n.  /  '* 

The  clofc  of  the  day ;  the  vigil  or  faft  to  be 
obierved  before  an  holiday. 

Even,  A'v'n.  a. 

Level,  not  rugged  ;  unifornr,  fmooth  ;  equal 
on  both  fides ;  without  any  thing  owed  ; 
calm,  not  iubje^  to  elevation  or  deprefllon ; 
capable  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts. 

To  Even,  i'v'n.  v.  a. 

To  make  even ;  to  make  out  of  debt ;  to 
make  level. 

Even,  A'v'n.  ad. 

A  word  of  (Irong  adertion,  verily;  fup- 
pofing  that ;  notwithftanding. 

Evenhanded,  i'v'n-hSa-ded.  a. 

Impartial,  eauitable. 

Evening,  e'v*n-lng.  f. 

The  clofe  of  the  day,  the  beginning  of  night. 

Evenly,  e'v*n-l4.  ad. 

Equally,  uniformly;  fmoothly;  impartially, 
without  favour  or  enmity. 

Evenness,  A'v'n-ncs.  f. 

State  of  being  even  ;  uniformity,  rogularity ; 
equal\ty  of  furface,  Icvelucfs ;  freedom  from 
inclination  to  either  fide ;  calmncij»,  freedom 
from  perturbation. 

Eventide,  i'v'n-tlde.  f. 

The  time  of  evening. 

Event,  A-v4nt'.  f. 

~An  incident,  any  thing  that  happens;  the 
confcquence  of  an  a&ion. 

To  Eventerate,  i-vin'i4-rate. 

V.  a.  To  rip  up,  to  5pen  the  belly. 

Eventful,  e-vlnt'fAl.  a. 

Full  of  incidents. 

ToEvENTiLATE,  4-vcn't44ate.  v.a. 

To  winnow,  to  fift  out ;  to  examine,  to  difcufs. 

Eventual,  4-v4n't(hi-al.  a. 

Happening  in  confequcace  of  any  thing, 
con(cquenlsal. 

Eventually,  4-v4n't{hi-ll-14.  ad. 

In  the  event,  in  the  laft  refult. 

Ever,  ev'Ar.  ad. 

At  any  time  ;  at  all  times  ;  for  ever  ;  a  word 
of  enlorcenncnt.  As  foon  as  ever  he  had  done 
it;  it  is  often  contraded  into  e'er. 

Everbubbling,  ev-ur-bflb'bl!ng.a. 

Boiling  up  with  perpetual  murmurs. 

Everburning,  ev-fir-bftr'nlng.  a- 

I'ncxtinguiibed. 

EvERDURiNG,  cv-fir-dii'ring.  a. 

Eternal:  cnduiing  without  end. 

Evergreen,  ev-flr-gr44n'.  a. 

Verdant  throughout  the  year. 

Evergreen,  av'fir-grc4n.  f. 

A  plant  tbat  retains  its  verdure  through  all 
the  fcafons. 

Everhonoured,  ev-Or-ftn'nord.  a. 

Always  held  in  honour.  ^ 

Everlasting,  ev-Ar-ias'ting.  a. 

Lading  or  enduring  without  end,  perpetual, 
'immortal.  -»      i  4  r 

Everlasting,  cv-or-lis'ting.  1. 
Everlastingly,  4v-or-las'tmg-l6. 

ad.  Eternally,  without  end.  ^ 

Evcrlastingness,  ev-fir-lis'ting- 

nes.  f. 

EtcTBity,  perpetuity. 


troy. 

Every,  ev'flr-4.  a. 

Each  one  of  all. 

Evesdropper,  tv'z'di&p-pflr.  f. 

Some  mean  fellow  ihat^ikulks  about  the 
houfe  in  the  night. 

ToEvestigate,  4-ves'i4-gate.  v. a. 

To  fearch  out. 

EuGH,  y&A.  f. 

A  tree. 

To  Evict,  i-vikt'.  v.  a. 

To  take  away  by  a  fcntcnce  of  law  ;  ta 
prove. 

Eviction,  4-vik'ihfln.  f. 

DifpoiTeflion  or  deprivation  of  9  definitive 
fentence  of  a.  court  of  judicature  ;  proof, 
evidence.  , 

Evidence,  cv'4-denfe.  f. 

The  (late  of  being  evident,  clearnefs  ;  teili- 
mony,  proof;  witnefs,  one  that  gives  evi- 
dence. 

To  Evidence,  cv'4-d4nfe.  v.  a. 

To  prove,  to  make  difcovery  of. 

Evident,  ev'4-dent.  a. 

Plain,  apparent,  notorious. 

Evidently,  4v'4-d4nt-14.  ad. 

Apparently,  certainly. 

Evil,  4'v1.  a. 

Having  bad  qualities  of  any  kind;  wicked, 
corrupt;  mifcrable;  mifchievous,dellru£iive. 

Evil,  A'v'l.  f. 

Wickednefs,  acrime;  injury,  raifchief;  ma- 
lignity, corruption  ;  misfortune,  calamity  ; 
malady,  difeaie. 

Evil,  4'v'l.  ad. 

Not  well  in  whatever  refpe£l ;  injurioufly, 
not  kindly. 

Evilaffected,  4-v'l-lf-fek't4d.  a. 

Not  kind,  not  difpofcd  to  kindnef». 

Evildoer,  4-v1-d^'fir.  f. 

Malefaaor. 

Evilfavoured,  4-v*l-fa'vfir'd.  a. 

lU-couotcnanccd. 

EviLFA  vouREDNESS,  4-v'l-fa'v5r'd- 
nis.  f. 

Deformity. 

EviLMiNDED,  i-vl-mlnd'ed.  a. 

Malicious,  roifchievous.  • 

EviLNESS,  4-v'l-ney.  f. 

Contrariety  to  goodncfs,  badncfs  of  what- 
ever kind. 
EviLSPEAKiNtJ,  i-v'l-fpe'king.  f. 

Defamation,  calumny. 

EviLwisHiNG,  4-v'l-wi(h'ing.  a. 

Wilhing  evil  to,  having  no  good  wiii. 

EviLWORKER,  4-v'l-wirk'fir.  f. 

One  who  does  ill. 

To  Evince,  4-vinfe'.  v.  a. 

To  prove,  to  Ihow. 

Evincible,  4-vin's4-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  proof,  demonftrable. 

Evincibly,  4-v!n's4-blc.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  force  convi£>ion. 

To  Eviscerate,  4-vis's4-rate.  v.  a. 

To  embowel,  to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

Evitable,  4v'4-ti-bl.  a. 

Avoidable,  that  maybe  elcapcd.or  Ihunncd. 


To  Evitate,  cv'i-tite.  v.  ^ 

To  avoid,  to  (bun. 

Evitation,  ev-4-ta'fhflu^  L 

The  aft  of  avoiding, 

Eulogy,  yAMA-ji.  f. 

Praife,  encomium.. 

Eunuch,  yA'nfik.  f. 

One  that  is  caftrated. 

Evocation,  cv-A-ki'fliAn.  f. 

Theaft  of  calling  out 

EyoLATioN,  ^v-o-la'fliAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  Hying  away. 

To  Evolve,  4-volv'.  v.  a. 

To  unfold,  to  difentanglc. 

To  Evolve,  4-volv'.  v.  n. 

To  open  itfelf,  to  difclofe  itfcif. 

Evolution,  ev-A-lA'fhAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  unrolling  or  unfolding;  the  fe- 
ries  of  thingt  unrolled  or  unfolded;  in  lac- 
ticks,  the  motion  made  by  a  body  of  men 
in  changing  their  poilure,  or  form  of  draw- 
ing up. 

Evomition,  4v-A-mi(h'fin.  f.  (530)* 

The  aft  of  vomiting  out. 

Euphonical,  yS-f6n'4-kil.  a* 

Sounding  agreeably. 

Euphony,  yA-fA-n4.  f. 

An  agreeable  found,  the  contrary  to  harfli- 
nefs. 

Ejuphorbium,  yA-fAr'b4-Ani.  f. 

A  plant,  a  gum. 

Euphrasy,  yA'fr^-s4.  f. 

The  herb  eyebnght. 

Euroclydon,  y4-rok'14-d6n.  f. 

A  wind  which  blows  between  the  Eail  and 
North,  v«ry  dangerous  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

European,  yA-rA-p4'iln.  a. 

Belonging  to  Europe. 
C^'  This  word,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
our  own  language,  ought  certainly  to  have 
the  accent  on  the  fccond  fyllable;  and  this  is 
the  pronunciation  which  unlettered  fpcaken 
conttantly  adopt ;  but  the  learned,  ^ithamcd 
of  the  analogies  of  their  own  tongue,  al- 
ways place  the  accent  on  the  third  fylla- 
ble becaufe  Eurof'dus'  has  the  penultimate 
long,  and  ii  therefore  accentea  in  Latin. 
Epicurean  has  the  accent  on  the  fame  fylla- 
ble by  the  fame  title;  while  licrcu'^a-*  an  J 
ctrutcan  fubmit  to  Engiifh  analogy,  and  havc- 
the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable, .  bccauic. 
their  penultimate  in  Latin  is  ihort.    * 

Eurus,  yu'rfis.  f. 

The  Eaft  wind. 

Eurythmy,  yiVn/i-mi.  f. 

Haimony,  rc^ulur  and  fymmetrical  mca- 
fure. 

Euthanasia, ,yj-M3n-a'zh4-5.  1 
Euthakasy,  vu-/Z'3n'i-sc.     j 

Evulgation,  cv-Cil-ga'fli5n.  f.. 

The  aft  of  divulging. 

Evulsion,  4-vfil'lhi*in.  f. 

The  aft  of  plnckin;  out. 

Ewe,  voo.  f.  (268). 

The  me  (hrrp. 

Ewer,  yu'ur.  f. 

A  velTcl  in  which  water  is  brought  for  walh- 
iug  the  hands. 

Ewrv,  yu'ri.  f. 

A  ofBcc  in  the  king's  houfehoM,  where 
they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the   king's 

tabic. 

Ely  1 

X,  ck?,  or  e77. 

.V  I. a;:  •  ^''lo  nio:i  oTtrn  p-efri-jJ  t^  cim- 

pound^'d^ 


EXA 


EXC 


EXC 


^  (5^4).  _  Fitc,  f3r,  fill,  fit;— mi,  mJt ;— pine;  pin  ;  — 


pdunded    words;    foroctimci  m-ianing  cut, 
as  exhnujK  to  draw  fut. 
^".^^  Thf  X  in  this  infcparablc  prpnofnion  is, 
with  rcfpr£l  to  found,  under  tt.t-  lame  prc- 
dican^:*ni  as  the  .^  m  Dj\  wluf  ;l.-e   (425). 

To  Exacerbate,  cgz-us'cr-bate. 

V.  a.  1  o  cmhi.trr,  to  rxafperatc. 

Exacerbation,  cgz-ds-^r-ba^fliAn. 

f.  Enrrcafc  of  malignity,  augmented  force 
orfcvtrity. 

ExACERVATioN',egz-3s-ser-va'(hfin 

f.  The  ait  of  beapin<;  up. 

Exact,  Sgx-fikt'.  a.  (478). 

*Nicc;  methodical;  accurate;  honcll,  Ilri£l, 
pundual. 

To  Exact,  egz-akt'.  v.  a- 

To  requite  authoritatively;  to  demand -of 
right. 

To  Exact,  Igr-aict'.  v,  n. 

To  practjfc  extortion. 

ExAcf-ER,  egz-Sk'tdr.  f. 

Extortioner,  one  who  claims  more  than  hit 
jdnc ;  one  who  1»  fcvtrcln  hi»  injunftioni  or 
his  demands. 

Exaction,  Sgz-ak'fhfin.  f. 

Extortion,  unjim  demand  ;  a  toU,  a  tribute 
fcvcrcly  levied. 

Exactly,  egz-Jkt'le.  ad. 

Accurately,  nicely. 

Exactness,  igz-aki'-nes.  f. 

Accuracy,  nicety;  regularity  of  conduf^, 
ftrif^nefs  of  manners. 

To  Exaggerate,  lgz-ldje'4-rite. 

V.  a  To  heighten  by  rcprefcntation.  . 
g::T'  Thii  word  is  fometimes  heard  wUh  the 
double  g  hard,  as  in  dax^cr  ;  but  every  one 
who  has  a  fcrap  of  Latin  knows,  l\\^l  exag- 
gerate comes  from  exaggero^  and  tKat  all 
words  from  that  lan^age  have  the  r  foft  be- 
foie  e  ^nd  i :  the  third  fyllablc,  theref«»re, 
inurt  have  the  e  foft.  But  it  will  be  f^id, 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  pronunciation, 
the  fiift  If  ought  to  be  hard,  as  the  firft  c  is 
in  fiacdfl^  fkcrty.  Sec.  To  which  it  may  be 
anfwcred,  that,  ilriftly  fpcakinj?,  it  oughl  to 
be  fo  ;  but  polite  ufagchas  fo  Hxed  the  irll, 
as  well  as  the  lali  g  in  the  foft  found,  that 
none  but  a  confirmed  pedant  would  have  the 
boldncfs  to  pronounce  it  otherwifc. 

Exaggeration,    fegz-^dje-4-ri'- 
Mn.  f, 

The  aa  of  keeping  together ;  hyperbolical 
amplification. 

To  Exagitate,  2gz-idje'i-tite. 

V.  a.  To  (hake,  to  put  in  motion. 

Exagitation,  egz-adje-A-ti'fhfin. 

f.  The  aft  of  (baking. 

To  Exalt,  egz41t'-  v.  a. 

To  raifc  on  high  ;  to  elevate  to  power, 
wealth,  or  dignity  ;  to  elevate  to  joy  or  con- 
fidence; topraifc,  to  extol,  to  magnify;  to 
elevate  in  di^ion  or  fentiment. 

Exaltation,  cgz-dl-ta'fhfin.  f. 

The  a6l  of  railing  on  high;  elevation  in 
power  or  dignity;  moil  elevated  ftate,  ftatc 
of  grea:ncfs  or  dignity. 

Exam  EN,  egz-a'inen.  f. 

Examination,  difqoifilion. 

Examinate,  egz-im'i-nate.  f. 

The  perfon  examined. 

Examination,  egz-im-e-na'iliAn. 

f.  The  ad  of  cjcamining  by  queftions,  or  ex- 
pcrimrnt.  i       i      i       r 

Examinator, Igz-dm'i-ni-tOr.  f. 

(y.i).  An  examiner,  an  enquirer. 

To  Examine,  4gz-am'in.  v.  a.  (140) 

To  try  a  pcrfon  accufcd  or  fufpe£led  by  in- 
terrogatories ;  to  interrogate  a  witnefs  *,  to 


try- the  truth  or  falfchood  of  any  propofi- 
tion  ;  to  try  by  experiment,  to  narrowly 
fift,  to  fcan  ;  to  mal;c  enquiry  into,  to  fcarcii 
into,  a  "{crutinife. 

Examiner,  egz-im'4-nfir.  f. 

One  who  intrrrogaies  a  cripiinal  or  evi- 
dence ;  one  who  Icarchcs  or  tries  any  thing. 

Example,  eg-Jm'pl.  f.  (478). 

Copy  or  pattern,  that  which  is  propofcd  to 
be  refembled  ;  precedent,  former  inftancc 
of  the  like ;  a  pcrfon  fit  to  be  propofed  as  a 
pattern;  one  punifhed  for  the  admonition 
of  others;  inftanccs  in  which  a  rule  is  illuf- 
trated  by  an  application. 

Exanguious,  Sk-sing'gwS-is.  a. 

Having  no  blood. — See  Exkcate, 

Exanimate,  egz-5n'4-mite.  a. 

-Lifelefs,  dead  ;  fpiritlefs,  deprefTed. 

Exanimation,  egz-3n-i-ma'(han. 

f.  Deprivation  of  life. 

Exanimous,  egz-ln'4-mfls.  a. 

'  Lifelefc,  dead,  killed. 

Exanthemata,  cks-an-/Aem'a-ta. 

f.  Eruptions,  puftules. 

Exanthematous,  4ks-dn-/Aem'4- 
tfls.  a.  ^ 

Puftuloua,  eruptive. 

To  ExANTLATE,  5ez-int'lite.  v.  a. 

'l*o  draw  out ;  to  exhauft,  to  wafte  away. 

ExANTLATioN,  ckf-Jnt-li'lhSn,  f. 

Thcaftof  drawing  out.  ^ 

ExARTicuLATiON,  4kf-ir-tik-4-li'- 
(hfin.  f. 

The  diflocation  of  a  joint. 

To  Exasperate,  egz-Js'pSr-itc. 

v.  a.  To  provoke,  to  enrage,  to  irritate;  to 
heighten  a  difference,  to  aggravate,  to  cm- 
bitter.  ^ 

Exasperater,  5gz-as'pSr-a-tQr.  f. 

He  that  exafperates  or  provokes. 

Exasperation,  Jgz-Jf-pSr-i'{hfln. 

f.  Aggravation,  malignant  rcprefcntation ; 
provocation,  irritation. 

ToExauctorate,  egz-4wk'tA-rite 

v.  a.  To  difmifs  from  ftrvice  ;  to  deprive  of 
a  benefice. 

Exauctoration,   §gz-4wk-tA-ra'- 
flifln.  f 

J)ifmi{Iion  from  fervicc;  deprivation,  de- 
gradation. 

Excandescence,  Ikf-kln-des' 

scnfe. 
Excandescency,  ckf-kdn-dis' 

sdn-s4.    • 

f.  Heat,  the  ftatc  of  growing  hot ;  anger,  th^ 
ftatc  of  growing  angry. 

Excantation,  elfcf-kln-ti'fhfln.  f. 

Difenchantment  by  a  counter-charm. 

To  ExCARNATE,  ckf-kir'natc.  v.  a. 

To  clear  from  flefb. 
EXCARNIFICATION,  Ikf-kif-nA-ft- 
ki'fhfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  taking  away  the  ftelb. 

To  Excavate,  ckf-ka'vite.  y.  a. 

To  hollow,  to  cut  into  hollowk. 

Excavation,  ekf-ki-va'flifin.  f. 

The  ad  of  cutting  into  hollows ;  the  hollow 
formed,  the  cavity. 

To  Exceed,  Ik-s44d'.  v.  a. 

To  go  beyond,  to  outgo ;  to  excti,  to  fur- 
pafs. 

To  Exceed,  ek-sA4d'.  v.  n. 

To  go  too  far,  to  pafs  the  bounds  of  fitnefs; 


j 


rrce. 


to  go  beyond  any  limits  ;  to  bear  the  greatCi 
proportion. 

Exceeding,  2k-s4i'ding.  part. a. 

Great  in  quantity,  extent,  or  duratian. 

Exceedingly,  ek-sci'ding-U.  ad. 

To  ^  great  de)^rce. 

To  ExcELrck-sel'.  y.a. 

To  outgo,  in  food  oualities,  to  furpafs. 

Tq  Excel,  ek-sei'.  v.  n. 

To  have  good  qualities  in  a  great  dci 

Excellence,  ^k'fcdl-lenfe. 
Excellency,  ek'sel-ldn-si. 

Dignity,  high  rank ;  the  ftatfc  of  exceUiaj 
in  any  thing  ;  that  in  which  one  excels;  i 
title  of  honour,  ufually  applied  losinbaffa- 
dors  and  governors. 

Excellent,  ek'sll-llnt.  a. 

Of  great  virtue,  of  great  worth,  of  great 
dignity  ;  eminent  in  any^ood  quality. 

Excellently,  ck'sel-lent-lc.  ad. 

Well  in  a  high  degree  ;  to  an  emioeot  4a- 
grcc. 

To  Except,  Jk-sept'.  v.  a. 

To  leave  out,  and  fpccify  as  left  out  of  a 
gtneral  precept  or  pofition. 

To  Except,  Ik-s4pt'-  v.  n. 

To  objed,  to  make  objedions. 

Except,  4k-sSpt'.  prep. 

Exclufively  of,  without  inclufion  of ;  unlelf. 

Excepting,  ek-sep'ting.  prep. 

Without  inclufion  of,  with  exceptioa  of. 

Exception,  ^k-s^'ftidn.  f. 

Exclufivc  from  the  things  comprehended  ia 
a  precept  or  pofition  ;  thing  excepted  or 
fpccified  in  exception;  objedion,  cavil} 
pceviftk  diflike,  offence  taken. 

Exceptionable,  4k-sep'{h4n-i-bL 

a.  Liable  to  objedion. 

Exceptious,  6kT-sep'{hSs.  a. 

Pccvifb,  forward. 

Exceptive,  ek-scp'tiv.  a. 

Including  an  exception. 

Exceptless,  ik-sipt'les.  a. 

Omitting  or  negtedins  all  e'xceptiona. 

Exceptor,  ik-s^p^tfir.  f. 

Objcaor. 

To  Excern,  ck-sSrn^.  v.  a. 

To  ftrain  out,  to  fcparate  or  emit  by  ftraincrs. 

Excerption,  ek-slrp'(hftn.  f. 

The  ad  of  gleaning,  feidking ;  tbe  thinj 
gleaned  or  fcleded. 

Excess,  ek-ses'.  f. 

More  than  enough,  fuperfluity;  intempe- 
rance, unrtafonable  indulgence  ;  tranfgrtf- 
fioii  of  due  limits. 

Excessive,  ek-ses'siv.  a. 

Beyond  the  common  proportion  of  qtua- 
tity  or  bulk ;  vehement  beyond  mcafure  ia 
kindncfs  or  diflike. 

Excessively,  Ik-sls's!v-l4.  ad. 

Exceedingly,  eminently. 

To  Exchange,  ekf-tfliinje'.  v.  a. 

To  give  or  ouit  one  thing  for  the  fake  of 
gaining  another  j  to  give  and  take  recipro* 
-cally. 

Exchange,  ekf-t(hinje'.  f. 

The  ad  of  giving  and  receiving  rccip«>- 
cally  ;  barter ;  the  balance  of  the  money  of 
differeot  nations ;  the  place  where  the  mar- 
chants  meet  to  aesociate  their  affairs. 

Exchanger,  Ikf-tfhin'jfir.  f. 

One  who  pradifes  exchange. 

Exchequer,  ekf-t(hek'6r.  C 

The  court  to  which  are  brought  all  the  re- 
venues belonging  to  the  crown. 

Excise,  ek-slz^'.  f. 

Atax 


EXC 


EXE 


EXE 


—  nA,  mive,  nir,  n6t;  —  tibe,  tAb,  bdll;  —  dil ;  —  pAflnd; — /Ain,  this. 


A  tax  levied  u9on  commodities. 

To  ExcjSE,  ek-slze'.  v.  a. 

To  levy  cxcifc  upon  a  pfcrfon  or  thing. 

Exciseman,  Ik-slze'm3n.  f. 

An  officer  who  infpc^^s  commodities. 

Excision,  ek-sizh'fln.  f.  (451).  ' 

Extirpation,  deilrudioti. 

Excitation,  ^k~si-ta'(hfln.  f. 

The  a£i  of  exciting  or  putting  into  motion. 

To  Excite,  Ik-shc'.  v.  a. 

To  roufe,  to  animate,  to  ilir  up,  to  encou- 
rage. 

Excitement,  Ik-site'ment.  f. 

The  motive  by  which  one  is  ftirrcd  up. 

Exciter,  ik-sl'tflr.  f. 

One  that  ilirs  up  others,  or  puts  them  in 
motion. 

To  ExctAiM,  Jkf-klJme'.  v.  n. 

Tox  cry  out  with  vehemence,  to  make  an 
outcry. 

Exclamation,  Jkf-kl4-mi'fhfin.  f. 

Vehement  outcry,  clamour,  outrageous  vo- 
ciferation ;  an  emphatical  utterance  ;  a  note 
by  which  a  pathetical  fentencc  is  nurked 
thus! 

ExcLAiMER,  ikf-kli'mdr.  f. 

One  that  makes  vehement  outcries. 

Exclamatory,  Skf-klim'i-tAr-A. 

a.  Pra6li(ing  exclamation ;  containing  ex* 
clamation. 

To  Exclude,  Ikf-klAde'.  v.  a. 

To  (hut  out ;  to  debar,  to  hinder  from  par- 
ticipation ;  to  except. 

Exclusion,  ekf-kWzhfln.  f. 

The  a6l  of  (hutting  out ;  the  a£b  of  dcbar- 
ling  from  any  privilege ;  exception ;  the 
difmiflionoftheyoungfromtheeggorwomb. 

Exclusive,  Skf-klA'stv.  a.  (icSj 

(498].  Having  the  power 'of  excluding  or 
denying  admiflioo  ;  debarring  from  partici- 
pation ;  not  taking  into  any  account  or  num- 
ber, excepting. 

Exclusively,  ^kf-klA'siv-14.  ad. 

Without  admiffion  of  another  to  participa- 
tion ;.  without  comprehen&on  in  any  ac- 
count or  number. 

To  ExcocT,  ikf-k&kt'.  v.  a. 

To  boil  pp. 

To  Excogitate,  ckf-k&dje'i-tite. 

V.  a.  To  invent,  to-ftrikc  out  by  thinkiug. 

To   Excommunicate,    ckf-kAm- 
mA'ni-kite.  v.  a. 

To  ejeft  from  the  communion  of  the  vifible 
church  by  an  ecclefiaftical  cenfure. 
tT  Some  fmatterers  in  elocution,  are  trying 
^  to  pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on 
the  fecond  fyllable,  and  thus  leave  the  three 
lad  fyllables  unaccented  ;  as  if  harlhncfs  and 
difficulty  of  pronunciation  were  the  tcfts  of 
propriety.  The  next  word  will  admit  of 
the  accent  on  this  fyllable,  as  another  mull 
be  placed  on  th«  hfth  ;  but  if  a  fecondary 
accent  be  ncccifary,  it  ou^ht  to  be  rather  on 
'  the  firft  fyllable.  (saa). 

Excommunication,  4kf-k6m-mA- 
ni-ki'fhfln.  f. 

An  ecclefiaftical  interdid,  cxclufion  from 
the  fellowlhip  of  the  church. 

To  Excoriate,  4kf-k6'ri-4tc.  v.  a. 

To  flay,  to  Ilrip  off  the  (kin. 

Excoriation,  ekf-k6-r4-i'(hfln.  f. 

Lofs  uf  (kin,  ptivation  of  {kin,  the  a£l  of  flaying. 

ExcoRTiCATiON,  ckf-kdr-ti-ki - 
(h(\n. 

f.  Pulling  the  bark  oiT  any  thing. 

Excrement>  Iks'kiA-ment.  f* 


That  which  is  thrown  out  as  ufelrfs  from 
the  natural  palfages  of  the  body. 

Excremental,  ^kf-kri-men'tal.  a. 

That  which  is  voided  as  excrement. 

Excrementitious,   ekf-kri-men- 
tifh'fls.  a. 

Containing  excrements,  confifting  of  mat- 
ter excreted  from  the  bod' 


..} 


f. 


ter  excreted  irom  the  body. 

Excrescence,  ekf-krcs'senfe. 
Excrescency,  ekf-kifs'sen-s4.  ^ 

Somewhat  growing  out  of  another  without 
ufe,  and  contrary  to  the  common  order  of 
produ6tion. 

Excrescent,  ^kf-kres'sent.  a. 

That  which  grows  out  of  another  with  pre- 
ternatural fuperfluity. 

Excretion,  ekf-kri'lhfin.  f*  ' 

Separation  of  animal  fubdance. 

Excretive,  iks'kri-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  feparating  and  ejeding 
excrements. 

Excretory,  eks'kr4-tAr-4.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  feparating  and  eje£l. 
ing  fuperfluous  parts.     For  o,  fee  Domejiick. 

Excruciable,  ekf-kr&o'fhi-d-bl.  a. 

Liable  to  torment. 

Tx>  Excruciate,  ikf-kr66'(h4-itc. 

V.  a    (542).  To  torture,  to  torment. 

Excubation,  ikf-k6-bi'fh&n.  f. 

The  aft  of  watching  all  night. 

To  Exculpate,  ckf-kdl'pite.  v.  a. 

To  clear  from  the  imputation  of  a  fault. 

Excursion,  ekf-kfir'ftifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  deviating  from  the  ftated  or  fet- 
tled path  ;  an  expedition  into  fome  didant 
part ;  digrcflion. 

Excursive,  ^kf-kflr'siv.  a. 

Rambling,  wandering,  deviating. 

Excusable,  ikf-ki'zJ-bl.  a. 

Pardonable. 

Excusableness,  2kf-kA'zJ-bl-nls. 

f.  Pardonablcnefs,  capability  to  be  exculed. 

ExcusATiON,  ikf-kii-za'(hfln.  f. 

Excufe,  plea,  apology. 

Excusatory,  4kl-kA'zi-tflr-i.  a. 

Pleading  excufe»  apologetical.  For  the  0, 
fee  Domejluk. 

To  Excuse,  ekf-kizc'.  v.  a.  (437J. 

To  extenuate  by  apology;  to  difcngage 
from  an  obligation  ;  to  remit,  not  to  exad  ; 
to  pardon  by  allowing  an  apology ;  to 
throw  otf  imputation  by  a  feigned  apology. 

Excuse,  Skf-kAfe'.  f. 

Plea  offered  in  extenuation,  apology ;  the 
a£][  of  excufing  ;  caufe  for  which  one  ia  ex- 
cufed. 

Excuseless,  Ikf-kAfc'lls.  a. 

That  for  which  no  excufe  or  apology  can  be 
given. 

Excuser,  2kf-kA'zflr.  f. 

One  who  pleads  for  another  ;  one  who  for- 
gives another. 

To  Excuss,  ^kf-kfls'.  v.  a. 

To  feize  and  detain  bj^  law. 

Excussion,  Skf-kd(h'fln.  f. 

Seizure  by  law. 

Execrable,  ik's4-kri-bl.  a. 

Hateful,  deteliable,  accurfcd. 

Execrably,  5k'se-kr3-bl4.  ad. 

Curfcdly,  abominably. 

To  Execrate,  ck'sA-krke.  v.  a. 

To  curie,  to  imprecate  itt  ujion. 

Execration,  ek-si-kri'lhfin.  f. 

Curfe,  imprecation  of  evil. 

To  Execute,  ek'si-kite.  v.  a. 
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To  put  in  aft,  to  do  what  is  planifrd  ;  t« 
put  to  death  according  to  form  of  jullice. 

Execution,  ck-si-kiVftifiii.  f. 

Performance,  practice;  the  lad  aft  of  the 
law  iu  civil  caulks,  hy  which  poifcfliou  is 
given  of  body  or  goods;  capital  punifh- 
nient ;  deaih  inflifted  by  forms  of  law  ;  de- 
(Iruftion,  (laughter. 

Executioner,  ek-si-kA'(h6n-fir.  f* 

Ue  that  puts  in  aft,  or  executes;  he  that 
inflifts  capital  puniihmcnt. 

Executive,  Igz-lk'A-tlv.  a.  (4.78)^ 

Having  the  quality  of  crxecuting  or  per- 
forming; aftive,  not  deliberative,  not  le- 
gidative,  having  the  power  to  put  in  aft  the 
laws. 

Executor,  cgz-4k'ij-tfir.  f. 

He  that  performs  or  executes  any  thing  ;  he 
that  is  intruded  to  perform  the  vv  ill  of  a  tcf- 
tator. 

Executorship,  ^gzr§k'i-tftr-(h!p. 

f.  The  o(!ice  of  him   that  is  appointed  to 
"perform  the  will  ol  the  defunft. 

Executrix,  e^z-lk'i-tnks.  f. 

A  woman  inltruftvd  to  perform  the  will  of 
the  teftator. 

Exegesis,  ekf^i-ji'sis.  f.  (478)  (520) 

An  explanation. 

Exegetical,  ckf-i-jet'i-kdl.  a.. 

Explanatory,  expofitory. 

Exemplar,  egz-^ni'pl3r.  f. 

A  pattern,  an  example  to  be  imitated. 

Exemplarily,  egz'4m-pl3r-i-le- 

ad.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  deferves  imitation  ;: 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  warn  othcpi. 

Exemplar  IN  ESS,  ^gz'^m-pilr-i-nes 

f.  State  of  (landing  as  a  pattern  to  be  copied. 

Exemplary,  igz'lm-phtr-c.  a. 

Such  as  may  defervc  to  be  propofed  to  imi- 
tation; fuca  as  may  give  warning  to  otherji. 
p^'  I  have  eive»  the  firll  fyllable  ot  this  word, 
and  the  fublbntive  and  adverb  formed  from 
it,  the  flat  found  of  x  direftly  contrary  to 
analogy,  becaufc  I  think  it  agreeable  to  the 
bt(l  ufa^e;  and  in  this  cafe,  analogy  mult 
be  filent.  {425;  (478). 

Exemplification,  Jgz-Sm-pli-fc- 
ki'fhan.  f. 

A  copy,  a  tranfcript ;  an  illuftration  by  ex- 
ample. 

To  Exemplify,  eez-em'plc-fi.  v.a. 

(183;.  To  illuftrate  by  example  ;  to  tian- 
(cfiijc,  to  copy. 

To  Exempt,  Igz-emt'.  v.  a.  (412). 

To  privilc;;e,  to  graut  immunity  from. 

Ex  1  MPT,  e;jz-emi'.  a^. 

Fi»*e  by  pnvile^^c ;  not  fubjeft,  not  liable  to. 

Exemption,  egz-em'lh\in.  f. 

Immunity,  privilege,  freedom  from  impo(ls» 

E?^i.mptitious,  cgz-lm-tifh'As.  a. 

Scparahic,  that  which  may  be  taken  from, 
another. 

To  ExESTERATE,  egz-cn'tcr-ate. 

v.  a.  To  embowel. 

Exenteration^,  egz-en-t^r-i'lh&n* 

f.  The  a^L  of  taking  out  the  bowels,  cm- 
bowclling. 

Exeqjljial,  egz-i'kwi-al.  a. 

Relating  to  funerals. 

ExE<tyiEs,  t  ws'i-kwiz.  f.  without  a 

finguiur.  Funeral  rites,  the  ceremony  of  bu- 
rial. 

ExERCENT,  egz-er'scnt.  a. 

Praftifing,  foiijwing  any  calling. 

ExlRc'ise,  cks'cr-sr/.c.  f.  ^'478). 

Labour  ol  I'ac-  body  lor  health  or  amufc- 
mcuis  i    preparatory   praftice   in  order    t» 


e:x:h 


EXO 


EXP 


per- 


^  •.!!  ;  p!*^'^/;c,  ortward  prrformaiice  ;  taflt, 
that  w!ii<  i.  one  js  appointed  to  perform  ; 
aA  of  divine  worlhip  whcihcr  publick.  or 
pMva:c. 

To  Exercise,  eks'er-sizc.  v.  a. 

To  cir  ploy ;  to  train  by  ufc  to  any  a^  ;  to  talk, 
lo  keep  cniplov  d  «s  a  penal  Itj'inftion  ;  to 
IJta-'Viic  or  ufc  in  ludcr  to  habuual  (kill. 

To  KxHRCisE,  dks'cr-slze.  v.  n. 

To  ul'e  cxticilV.  t>  Inhour  for  health. 

L\kr(  isFTi.  6ks^6r->:i-zur.  f. 

H-  t'l.'t  d'.rcr.s  oi  i:('%  cxcrcif*. 

ExEKi  iTAiTON,  e^z-cr'ic-tu'fhfin. 

1.    L'vcicilo;   p'^i'clicc,  ufc. 

To  Ex  EFT,  Cgz-ert'.  V.  a.  (478). 

Tr»  uf:  with  an  cirort;  to  put  forth,  to 
f.)i  ni 

EXERTION',  ^gz-er'lhftn.  f. 

i  h"*  att  of  txcrtin^,  effort. 

J:'  v:  sivON,  eg^-c'zhftn.  f. 

■J  he  a^t  cf  eating  through. 

ExESTUATioN,  egz-4s'iu-i-(hfin.  f. 

I  i.e  ftaK  of  boi.uig. 

To  Exfoliate,  Ikf-f6'li-ite.  v.  n. 

To  ihcli  oti,  Hi  a  cerrupt  bone  from  the  found 

Ex^-OLiATiON,  lkf-Ci-li-i'(hAn.  f. 

I  tte  procefi  by  which  the  corrupted  part  of 
the  bf>nc  iVparatcs  from  the  found. 

Exfoliative,  ekf-fii'li-i-tiv.  a. 

Thnt  wlti.h  has  power  of  procuring  exfolia- 

ti')n. 

ExHALABLE,  cgz-ha'14-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  evaporated. 

ExHAiATiON,  ekf-hi-la'fliAn.f. 

The  a£l  of  exhaling  or  fending  out  in  va- 
pours ^  the  ftate  of  evaporating  or  flying  out 
in  vapourt;  that  which  rifet  in  vapours 

To  Exhale,  ^gz-hale'.  v.  a.  (478). 

To  fend  or  draw  out  vapours  or  fumes. 
g.T  Though  the  ablcft  grammarians  (Beauzce 
CrammaireiGenerale,  torn,  i,  p.  66.)  have 
d.'rrmincd  H  to  be  a  confonant,  they  have 
vn:  derided  whrihcr  it  bclon  ;s  to  the  flat  or 
Hi^rp  cluTs.  If  we  conTuli  our  e;ir  when  we 
place  an  unaccented  x  before  it,  we  ihajl 
ji.d,;?  it  bc-lo.ips  to  ihc  former,  as  the  x  in 
this  fituaiion  generally  Aides  in^o  gz. 

E/vHalement,  egz-hale'ment.  f. 

.Matter  cxha'cd,  vapour. 

To  Exhaust,  egz-hdwft'.  v.  a. 

'4'»5  .  To  drain,  in  diminifh  ;  to  draw  out 
tojally,  to  draw  out  till, nothing  if  left. 

Exhaustion,  egz-haws'tlbfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  drawing. 

Exhaustless,  egz-hSwft'les.  a 

Not  to  be  emptied,  incxhauftible. 

To  Exhibit,  egz-hib'it.  v.  a.  (478). 

To  offtr  to  view  or  ufc,  to  oiFcror  piopofc; 
to  fiiow,  tp.  diioby. 

ExHiciTFR,  o^z-hib'it-ir.  f. 

He  that  oiiiri  ci>>  thing. 

Exhibition,  egz-h4-bifh'3n.  f. 

Thf  an  of  evhibiting,  difplay,  fctting  forth  ; 
c'.l  Mva.ice,  lalary,  penfion. 

ToKxHiLARyvTE,egz-hil'd-rate*y.a. 

To  make  ch.-erlul,  to  Hil  with  mirth. 

Exhilaration,  ^^z-hiU-ra'lhfln. 

f.  The  a£t  of  giving  gaiety  ;  the  ftate  of  b^- 
ing  enlivcntd. 

To  Exhort,  egz-hdrt'.  v.  a. 

lo  incite  by  wot"ci$  to-any  good  aftioa. 

ExHORTATioM,  ^kf-h6r-ti'flifin.  f. 

■J  i-c  ad-of  cNhortiog,  incitcm  nt  to  good  ; 
the  form  of  woidst  v  which  one  isexhornd. 

^^XHORTATORY,  e^z-hdr'ti-tCir-c. 


-Fite,  f?r,  fill,  fat ;  — mi,  mJt ;  —  p!nc 

a.  Tending  to  exhort;     Forthe  laft«,  fee  Do- 

mcfiick. 

EXHORTER,  2gz-hSr't5r.  f. 

One  who  exhorts. 

To  ExiccA  FE,  lk-sik'kjite>  v.  a. 

To  dry. 
0:3'  The  firft,  fyllable  of  this  word  (Oriaiy 
fpcaking)  ought  to  be  pronounced  according 
jto  ;the  rule  .laid  down  under  the  prepoiition 
Ex  :  but  in  this  pronunciation  we  totally 
lofc  the  (harp  s  which  commences  the  Latin 
word  yj'f,  to  dry;  of  v»^ich  this  word  is 
compounded,  and  thus  the  found  ot  the 
word  is  radically  injured,  and  its  etymo- 
logy loil.  But  it  will  be  faid,  the  Latins 
made  the  fame  excidon  of  the  radical  s  on 
account  of  its  coincidence  with  the  s  con- 
tained in  the  jrof  the  prcpofition,  and  wrote 
the  word  exicc7.  It  is  allowed  thcfc  cor- 
ruptions obtained  amongil  them,  as  amongft 
us  ;  though  it  ia  doubtful  whether  the  fame 
inconvenience  arofc  amongll  them  in  this 
word  as  with  ua  :  for  VoiTms  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  the  Latins  never  gave 
the  flat  found  efrz  to  the  letter  x  ;  and  the 
betl  manufciipt*^inform  us,  that  writing  this 
word  with  an  i,  as  exficco^  and  thus  prefcrv- 
ing  the  compofition  diftind  and  pcrfcd,  i« 
the  mod  accurate  orthography. 

ExiccATiON,  |k-s!k-ki  fhfln.  f- 

A6I  of  drying  up,  itate  of  being  dri^d  up. 
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ExiccATiVE,  ek-slk'ki-iiv.  a. 

Drying  in  quality. 

Exigence,  Ik'si-jinfe. 
Exigency,  ik'si-jen-si. 

Demand,  want,  need ;  prcfling  neceflity, 
diArefs,  fuddcD  occafion. 

Exigent,  ek'si-j^nt.X. 

PrefRng  bufincfs,  occafion  t|wt,rcquirct  im- 
mediate hdp. 

Exiguity,  ekf-i-giVA-ti.  f. 

Smallncfs,  dimioutivenefs. 

Exiguous,. egz-ig'ti-fts.  a. 

Small,  diminutive,  iiitle. 

Exile.,  Iks'ile.  f. 

Baniflimcnt,  ftate  of  bci|ig  baoifhcd;  the 
perfon  banifticd. 

£xiLE,  eg-zile'.  a. 

.Small,  flcndcr,  not  fulj. 

To  Exile,  eg-zlte'.  v.  a. 

To  banifh,  to  drive  from  a  countnf. 

Exilement,  eg-zile'mcnt.  1. 

Banifliment. 

Exilition,  ekf-i-lifli'dn-  f. 

Slendcrncfs,  fmallncfs. 

ExiMiouJS,  eg-zim'4-As.  a. 

Famous,  eminent. 

To  Ex  I. ST,  eg-zift'.  V.  n.  (478). 

TiO  be,  to  have  a  being. 

Existence,  Ig-zis'tenfe.    \  ^ 
ExisTENCY,  Ig-zis'tln-s5.  J 

State  of  being,  aSual  pofTciTion  ot  being. 

Existent,  eg-zis'tent.  a. 

In  being,  in  polTeflion  of  beiog. 

Existimation,  eg-zlf-^crma'ihia. 

f.  Opinion  ;  eflcem. 

Exit,  cks'it.  f. 

The  term  fct  io  the  margin  of  .plays  to 
mark  the  time  at  which  the  player  goes  off ; 
departure,    aft   of  quitting   the    theatre  of 

ExiTiAL,  egz-ifti'yal. 
ElxiTious,  e;;i:-i(h'y&s. 

Dcftjuftivc,  fa.al,  fnortal. 

Exodus,  cks'A-dfis. 
ExoDV,,eks'A-de. 

Departure,  journey  from  a  place;  the  -fe- 


} 
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pin;  — 

cood  book  of  Mofcs  it  fo  called,  becivfe 
it  drfcribea  the  journey  of  the  Ifraelites 
from  tgypt. 

ExoLETE,  iks'A-14te.  a. 

Obfolete.     Out  of  ufe. 

To  ExOLVE,  egz-olv'.  v.  a. 

To  loofe,  to  pay. 

ExoMPHALOs,  egz-6m'fi-16s.  f. 

A  na,vcl  rupture. 

To  Exonerate,  lgz-6n'er-atc.  v.a* 

To  unload,  to  dilburihcn. 

Exoneration,  4gz-6n-cr-a'lhuiL  f. 

The  aft  of  dilburthcning. 

Exoptable,  ^gz-6p't5-bL  a- 

Defirable,  to  be  fought  with  cageraeCi  or  de- 
fire. 

Exorable,  eks'A-ri-W.  a. 

To  be  moved  by  intreaty. 

Exorbitance,  egz-dr'b4-tanfe.    ? 


Exorbitancy,  egz-6r'bi-tin-si»^ 

f.  Enormity,  grofs  deviation  from  rule  or 
right ;  extravagant  demand  ;  boundlcfs  de- 
pravity. 

Exorbitant, igz-6r'b4-tint.  a. 

Enormous,  beyond  due  proportion,  excef- 
five.  ^ 

To  Exorcise,  4ks'Ar-slzc.  v.  a. 

To  adjure  by  fome  holy  name;  to  drivt 
away  by  certain  forms  of^ adjuration; to  pu* 
rify  from  the  influence  of  malignant  fpiriu. 

*'  Exorci&er,  eks'6r-sl-zfir.  f. 

One  who  prafti(es  to  drive  away  evil  fpiriu. 

Exorcism,  iks'ur-sizm.  1. 

The  form  of  adjuration,  or  religious  cere- 
mony by  which  evil  and  malignant  fpirita 
are  driven  away. 

Exorcist,  lks'6r-sift.  f. 

One  who  by  adjurations,  prayers,  or  religi* 
ous  afts,  drives  away  maJignant  fpirita. 

Exordium,  egz-or'de-fim.  1. 

A  formal  preface,  the  proemial  part  of  a 
compofition. 

Exornation,  4kf-6r-na'(hfln.  f. 

Ornameat,  decoration,  embelliffament. 

Exossate-d,  4gz-ds's2-t4d.  a« 

Deprived  of  bones. 

Exosseous,  ec;z-6(h'(hi-4s.  a. 

Wantiqg  bones,  oonelefs. 

Exostosis,  4ks-6f-tA's!s.  f. 

Any  protuberance  of  a  bone  that  is  not  na- 
tural, 
(p^  I  have  in  the  accentuation  of  this  word 
differed  from  Dr.  Johnfon,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  Dr.  A(h,  and  have  adhered  to  a  Medical 
Diftionary,  which  places  the  accent  rcgur 
larlyon  the  penultimate.  (520). 

Exotick,  egz-6t'ik.  a. 

Foreign,  not  produced  in  our  own  countcy> 

To  Expand,  4k-fpirid'.  v*  a. 

To  fpread,  to  lay  open  as  a  net  or  flicel ;  to 
dilate,  to  fpread  out  every  w.ay. 

Expanse,. ^k-fpanfe'.il 

A  body  widely  extended  without  iacquali- 

Expansibility,  ek-fpfln-si-bil'i-tc 

f.  Capacity  of  exteofion,  poffibiltty  to  b< 
expanded. 

Expansible,  ek-fp3n's4-bl.  a. 

Capable  to  be  extended. 

Expansion,  ekf-p3n'(hfln.  f. 

The  Itate  of  being  expanded  into  a  wlckr 
furface;  the  aft  of  fprcading  out;  extent; 
pure  fpace. 

Expansive,  ekf-pin-'slv.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  fpread  into 
furface. 
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To  Expatiate,  Ik-fpa'flii-ate.  v.  n. 

^54t].  To  range  at  Urge ;  to  enlarge  upon 
m  language. 

To  Expect,  ik-fplkt'.  v.  a.  To  have 

a  previous  xapprebenfion  of  either  good  or 
evil ;  to  wait  for,  to  attend  the  coming. 

Expectable,  ek-fpek'tJ-bl.  a. 

To  be  expeded. 

Expectance,  Ik-folk 'tinfe.      1  r 
Expectancy,  ck-lplk'tin-si.    J 

The  a&  or  ftate  of  expe^ing;  fomething 
cxpeded ;  hope. 

Expectant,  ek-fpek'i3nt.  a. 

Waiting  in  expcAation. 

Expectant,  Ik-fpek'tJnt.  f. 

One  -who  waits  in  expc^ation  of  any  thing. 

Expectation,  ek-fpek-ti'flion.  f. 

The  z€i  of  expe^ng ;  the  ftate  of  expe£^ing 
cither  with  hope  or  fear  ;  profpcfl  of  any 
thing  good  to  come ;  a  (late  in  which  fome- 
thing excellent  is  expelled  from  us. 

ExPECTER,  Sk-fpek'tflr.  f. 

One  who  has  hdpes  of  fomething ;  one  who 
waits  for  another. 

To  Expectorate,  ckf-pSk'ti-ritc. 

V.  a.  To  eje£^  from  the  bread. 

.  Expectoration,   ekf-pck-ti-ri'- 
fbdn.  f. 

The  z€t  of  difcharging  from  the  bread ;  the 
di (charge  which  is  made  by  coughing. 

Expectorative, Ikf-plk'tA-ri-tiv. 

a.  Having  the  quality  of  promoting  expedo- 
ration. 

Expedience,  ekf-pi'dl-enfe.  1  ^ 
Expediency,  Ikf-pI'dl-en-sl.  J 

(376)/  Fitnefs,  propriety,  fuitablenefs  to  an 
end ;  expedition,  adventure ;  hafte,  dilpatch. 

Expedient,  Ikf-pi'dl-lnt,  or  Ix- 
p4'ji-lnt.    a.   (293).     Proper,  fit, 

coirvenient,  fuitable ;  quick,  expeditious. 

Expedient,  ekf-pi'di-lnt.  f. 

That  which  helps  forward,  as  means  to  at) 
end ;  a  fhift,  means  to  an  end  contrived  in 
an  exigence. 

Expediently,  ekf-pi'dl-lnt-U.ad. 

Filly,  fuitably, conveniently;  haftily, quickly. 

To  Expedite,  Iks'p4-dite.  v.  n. 

To  facilitate,  to  free  from  impediment ;  to 
hailen,  to  quicken;  to  difpatch,  to  iilue 
from  a  publick  office. 

Expedite,  Iks'pl-ditc.  a. 

Qnick,  hafty,  foon  performed ;  cafy,  difen- 
cumbered,  clear;  nimble,  a6live,  agile; 
light  armed. 

Expeditely,  eks'p4-dite-ll.  ad. 

With  quicknefs,  readincfs,  hafte. 

Expedition,  Ikf-pl-diih'fin.  f. 

Hafte,  fpecd,  aftivity ;  a  march  or  voyage 
with  martial  intentions. 

ExPB»itious,  Iks'pi-difli'fls.  a. 

Speedy,  quick,  fwifi. 

To  Expel,  ekf-pll'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  out,  to  lorce  away  ;  to  banilh,  to 
drive  from  the  place  of  relideiicc. 

Expellbr,  ekf-perWr.  f. 

One  that  expels  or  drives  away. 

To  Expend,  Ikf-plnd'.  v.  a. 

To  lay  out,  to  fpend. 

Expense,  ekf-plnfe'.  f. 

Co'ft,  charges,  money  expended. 

ExPENSEFUL,  ekf-penfe'fAl.  a.. 

Coftly.  chargeable.  ^ 

ExPENSELESsi  Ikf-pcnfc'les.  a. 

Without  coft. 

Expensive,  ckf-pfen'siy^  a. 


Given  t«  expenfe,  extravagant,  luxurious; 
coftly,  requiring  expence. 

Expensively,  ekf-pln'^siv-14.  ad. 

With  great  expence. 

Expensiveness,  Ikf-pln'siv-nls.  f. 

Addition  to  expenfe,  extravagance ;  coftli- 
refs. 

Experience,  Ikf-p4'ri-cnfe.  f. 

Praftice,  frequent  trial;  knowledge  gained 
by  trial  and  praftice. 

To  Experience,  Ikf-pe'ri-ence. 

▼.  a.  To  try,  to  pra^life ;  to  know  by  prac- 
tice. 

Experienced,  Ikf-p4'rl.lnft.  par.  a. 

Made  fkilful  by  experience;  wife  by  long 
pra£iice. 

Experiencer,  Ikf-pl'rl-en-sOr.  f. 

One  who  makes  trials  ;  a  praflifer  of  experi- 
ments. 

Experiment,  Ikf-plr'l-mcnt.  f. 

Trial  of  any  thing,  fomething  done  in  order 
to  difcover  an  uncertain  or  unknown  effc£l. 

Experimental,  ekf-per-l-men'iil. 

a.  Pertaining  to  experiment;  built  upon 
experiment ;  known  by  experiment  or  trial. 

Experimentally,  ekf-per-i-mln'- 
tiUi.ad. 

By  experience,  by  trial. 

Experimenter,  Ikf-pcr'i-mln-tftr. 

f.  One  who  makes  experiments. 

Expert,  Ikf-pirt'.  a. 

Skilful ;  ready,  dexterous. 

Expertly,  ekf-plrt'li.  ad. 

In  a  (kilful  ready  manner. 

ExPERTNESs,  ekf-pert'nes.  f. 

Skill,  readinefi. 

ExPiABLE,  Iks'pl-i-bl.  a. 

Capable  to  be  expiated. 

To  Expiate,  eks'p4-Jte.  v.  a. 

To  annul  the  guilt  of  a  crime  by  fubfequent 
a£ts  of  piety,  to  atone  for;  to  avert  the 
threats  of  prodigies. 

Expiation,  lkf-p4-i'fliAn.  f. 

The  »€t  of  expiating  or  atoning  for  any 
crime  ;  the  means  by  which  we  atone  for 
crimes,  atonement ;  pra61ices  by  which  omi- 
nous prodigies  were  averted. 

Expiatory,  lks'pl-a-tfir-4.  a. 

Having  the  power  oi  expiation.  For  the  o, 
fee  Domeflkk, 

Expilation,  Ikf-pi-la'flifin.  f. 

Robbery. 

Expiration,  ekf-p4-ra'fhin.  f. 

That  aft  of  refpiration  which  thrufls  the  air 
out  of  the  lungs  ;  the  laft  cmilTion  of  breath, 
death,  evaporation,  aft  of  fuming  out ;  va- 
pour, matter  expired ;  the  conclufion  of 
any  limited  time. 

To  Expire,  ck-fplre'.  v.  a. 

To  breathe  out ;  to  exhale,  to  fend  out  in 
exhalations. 

To  Expire,  6k-fplre'.  v.  n. 

To  die,  to  birathe  the  laft;  to  conclude,  to 
come  to  an  end.  ^ 

To  Explain,  ^kf-plinc'.  v.  a. 

To  expound,  to  illiillrate,  to  clrar. 

Explainable,  ckf-plane'd-bl.  a 

Capable  of  being  explained. 

Explainer,  ekf-planc'fir.  f. 

Expofitor,  interpretrr,  commentator. 

Explanation,  ekf-pli-ni'fhfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  cxpiainiirg  or  interpreting;  the 
fcnfe  given  by  an  explainer  or  interpreter. 

Explanatory,  Ikf-pldn'd-tflr-i.  a. 

Containing  explaAatioQ.  For  the  u,  fee  Do- 
mffikk* 


Expletive,  Iks'plc-tlv.  f. 

Something^fed  only  to  take  up  room. 

Explicable,  ^ks'ple-kd-bl.  a. 

Exnlainable,  pof&ble  to  be  explained. 

To  Explicate,  4ks'pl4-kite.  v.  a. 

To  unfold,  to  expand  ;  to  explain,  to  clras. 

Explication,  ckf-pli-ki'(h6n.  f. 

The  aft  of  opening,  unfolding  or  expanding, 
the  aft  of  explaining,  interpretation,  expla- 
nation \  the  fcnfe  given  by  an  expUincr. 

Explicative,  eks'pli-ka-iiv.  a. 

Having  a  tendency  to  explain, 
pl^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
accentuation  of  this  word.  He  has  placed 
the  accent  on  the  fccond  fyiiable,  with  the  au- 
thority of  every  Diftionary,  and  of  c>?ery 
good  Speaker,  againl^him.  At  the  fame 
time,  I  muft  do  him  the  juftice  to  own,  that 
I  think  his  accentuation  the  moft  agreeable 
to  analogy. 

Explicator,  eks'pliS-ki-tflr.  f. 

Expounder,  interpreter,  explainer. 

Explicit,' ^kf-plisit.  a. 

Unfolded,  plain,  clear,,  not  merely  by  infer- 
rence. 

Explicitly,  ekf-pl1s'it-14.  ad. 

Plainly, 'direftly,  not  merely  by  inference. 

To  Explode,  ^kf-pl6de'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  out  difgracefuUy  with  fome  noife 
of  contempt ;  to  drive  out  with  noife  and 
violence. 

Exploder,  Skf-plo'dflr.  f. 

An  hifter,  one  who  drives  out  with  open 
contempt. 
EXPJLOIT,  Skf-pl6!t'.  f. 

A  deGgn  accompliftied,  an  atchievement,  a 
fuccefsful  attempt. 

To  Explorate,  Jkf-pl6'ratc.  v.  a. 

To  fearch  out. 

Exploration^  Jkf-pli-ri'fbfln.  C 

Search,  examination. 

Explorator,  Jkf-pl6-ri'tflr.  f. 

One  who  fearches,  an  examiner. 

Exploratory,  ikf-plor'i-tflr-ft.  a* 

Searchin^^,  examining. 
(J^'  In  this  word,  as  in  DeclaratGry^  we  may 
perceive  the  ftiortcning  power  of  the  pre-an- 
tepenultimate  accent ;  which,  like  the  ante- 
penultimate, when  not  followed  by  a  diph- 
thong, (hortens  ev^ry  vowel  but «.  (5x1)  '535) 

To  Explore,  ekf-plAre'.  v.  a. 

To  try,  to  fearch  into,  to  examine  by  trial. 

Explorfment,  ckf-plArc'ment.  f. 

Search,  trial. 

Explosion,  ckf-pli'zhflxi.  f. 

The  aft  of  driving  out  any  thing  with  noifc 
and  violence. 

Explosive,  ekf-plA'siv.  a.  /'158). 

(428).  Driving  out  with  noilc  and  violence. 

To  Export,  ekf-pArt'.  v.  a* 

To  carry  out  of  a  country. 

Export,  ^ks'pirt.  f.  (492}. 

Commodity  carried  out  in  trattick. 

Exportation, ^kf-p6r-ta'ihfin.  f. 

The  aft  or  praftice  of^^rrying  out  commo* 
ditics  into  other  counTrics. 

To  Expose,  ekf-pizc'.  v.  a. 

To  lay  open,  to  maRe  liable  to  ;  to  lay  oprn, 
•to  maJ;e  hare  ;  to  lay  opr n  to  ccnfure  or  ri- 
dicule ;  to  pul  in  danger ;  to  caft  out  t<s 
chance.    . 

Exposition,  Ikf-pi-zifh'An.  f. 

The  fitvation  in  which  any  thin,^  i<  placrd 
with  rcfpcft  to.the  fun  or  air;  explanatiuu, 
intcrprtkaiion. 

Expositor,  Jkf-poz'c'-tMr.  f. 

Explainer,  cx[.©under,  inicrpretex. 
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To  Expostulate,  ekf-pos'tflni- 
late.  V.  n. 

To  cauv^fi  Mf^th  another,  to  delate ;  to  rc- 
moiillrate  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Expostulation,  ekf-pof-tftii-li'- 
Ihfln.  f. 

Debate,  difcullion  of  an  affair  ;  charge,  accu- 
.  Jation. 

ExPOSTULATOR,  ^kf-pos'tihii-li-tdr 

1511).  f.  One  tliat  debates  with  another  with- 
out open  rupture. 

Exj'OSTULATORY,   ^kf-p5s'tfhi-la- 
t^r-i.  a. 

Contatint^  cxpoftulaiion. 

Exposure,  ekf-pi'zhiire.  f. 

The  a6l  of  expormg  :  the  ftate  of  being  ex- 
po fed;  the  ftate  of  being  in  danger;  iilu- 
ntion,  as  to  fun  and  air. 

To  Expound,  ^kf-pAdnd'.  v.  a. 

To  explain,  to  clear,  to  interpret. 

Expounder,  ekf-pofin'ddr.  f. 

^Kxplaiuer,  iiuerprcter. 

To  Express,  ekf-prls'.  v.  a. 

To  reprefcnt  by  any  of  the  imitative  arts,  as 
poetry,  fcuipture,  painting}  to  reprefent  in 
■word*;  louiier,  to  declare;  to  denote;  to 
fquceze  ou: ;  to  force  out  by  compreflion. 

Express,  ekf-prSs'.  a. 

Copied,  refembling,  exa^ly  like  ;  plain,  ap- 
parent, in  diredl  terms ;  on  purpofe,  for  a 
particular  end 

Express,  3kf-pres'.  f. 

.  A   racffcnger   fcut   on   purpofe ;  a  meffage 
fent. 

Expressible,  2kf-prJ^'s4-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  uttered  or  declared  ;  that  may 
be  drawn  by  fqucezing  or  cxpreffion. 

Expression,  ekr-prifh'dn.  f. 

The  aft  or  power  of  reprefenting  any  thing ; 
the  form  or  call  of  language  in  which  any 
thoughts  are  utleied;  a  phrafe,  a  mode  of 
fpeech  ;  the  adl  of  fqueezing  or  forcing  out 
anything  by  a  prefs. 

Expressive,  ekf-prJs'siv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  utterance  or  reprefen- 
tatioD. ' 

ExPiiESSiVBLY,  ckf-pr4s'siv-Ii.  ad. 

In  a  clear  and  rcprcfentaiivc  way. 

Expressiveness,  Jkf-pr^s'siv-nis. 

f.  The  power  of  expreflion,  or  rcprefenta- 
lion  by  words. 

Expressly,  ^kf-pris'l4.  ad. 

In  aired  terms,  not  by  implication. 

Expressure,  ekf-pre(h'Are.  f.  (452) 

ExprcfTion,  utterance  ;  ihr  form,  the  likenefs 
reprcfcnttd  ;  the  mark',  the  imprcffion. 

To  ExPRr  BRATE,  ckf-prA  bratc. 

V.  ft.  To  charge  upon  with  reproach,  ta  im- 
pute opc*\yy  with  blame,  to  upbraid. 

ExPROBRATlON,  Skl-pro-bra'flifln. 

f.  Scornful  charge,  reproachful  accufauon. 

To  Expropriate,  ^kf-pri'pri-ate. 

y.  a.  To  relinquifh  one'^  property. 

To  ExPUGN,  ^kf^i'ine'.  v.  a.  (385) 

(386).  To  conquer,  to  takt-  by  aflTanlt. 

ExpuGNATioN,  ekf-pfle-na'flifln.  f.. 

Conqu«n,  the  aft  of  taking  by  affault. 

To  ExFULSE,  Ikf-pfllle'.  V.  a. 

To  drive  out,  'o  force  away. 

Expulsion,  ekf-pfil'ihfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  expelling  or  driving  out;  the 
(late  of  being  drivm  out. 

Expulsive,  ik( pfiVbh.  a.  (158) 

(4*8).  Having  the  power  of  expulfion. 

ExiMiNCTiON,  Ikr-pAiik^ni&n.  f. 

Ablolution. 


To  Expunge,  ekf-pfinje'.  v.  a. 

To  blot  out,  to  rub  out ;  to  efface,  to  anni- 
hilate. 

Expurgation,  ekf-pAr-ca'fliAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  purging  or  clcanfing ;  purifica- 
tion from  bad  mixture,  as  of  ei-ror  or  falfe- 
hood. 

ExPURCATORY,^kf-pflr'g3.tflr-4.  a. 

Employed  in  purging  away  what  is  noxious. 

Exquisite,  eks'kwi-zit.  a. 

Excellent,  confummate,  complete. 

ExoyisiTELY,  eks'kwi-zit-li.  ad. 

Perfcftly,  completely. 

ExQu  isiTENEss,  eks'kwi-zit-ncs.  f. 

Nicety,  perfeftion. 

ExscRiPT,  ek'flcript.  f. 

A  copy,  writing  copied  from  another. 

ExsiccANT,  ek-sik'kant.  a. 

Drying,  having  the  power  to  dry  up. 

To  Exsiccate,  Ik-sik'katc.  v.  a. 

To  dry. — See  Ejdccate. 

Exsiccation,  ek-sik-ki'(hflm.  f. 

The  aft  of  drying. 

ExsiccATiVE,  ck-sik'ki-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  drying. 

ExsPUiTioN,  ek-fpA-i(h'fln.  f. 

A  difchargc  by  fpitting. 

ExsucTiON,  4k-sfik'(hftn.  f. 

The  aft  .of  fuckine  out. 

ExsuDATiON,  Ik-sA-da'fhfln.  f. 

A  fweating,  an  extillation. 

To  ExsuF FOLATE,  ek-s(if'fA-l4te. 

V.  a.  To  wbifper,  to  buzz  in  the  ear. 

ExsuFFLATiON,  ck-sflf-fla'flifin.  f. 

A  blail  working  underneath. 

To  ExsusciTATE,  §k-sfis'si-tite. 

V.  a.  To  roufe  up,  to  ftir  up. 

ExsTANCY,  ek'ftin-sA.  f. 

Parts  rifmg  up  above  the  reft. 

Extant,  ik'ftdnt.  a. 

Standing  out  to  view,  (landing  above  the 
reft  ;  now  in  being. 

Extatical,  ek-ftit'i-kil 
Extatick,  ek-ftit'ik. 
Rapturous. 

Extemporal,  Jkf-tem'pA-rJl.  a. 

Uttered  without  premeditation,  quick, 
ready,  fudden. 

Extemforally,  ikf-tem'pA*r31-4. 

ad.  Quick,  without  premeditation. 

Extemporaneous,  ekf-tem-pA-ri'- 
ni-As.  a. 

Without  premeditation,  fudded. 

Extemporary,  ekf-tem'pi-rir-4. 

a.  Uttered  or  performed  without  premedi- 
tation, fudden,  quick. 

Extempore,  ekf-tem'pA-ri.  ad. 

•     Without  premeditation,  fuddenly,   readilv. 

Extemporiness,  ckf.tlm'p6-ri-ncs 

f.  The  faculty  of  fpcaking  or  afting  without 
premeditation. 

ToExtemporize,  ek.f-tem'pA-rlze. 

v.  n.  To  fpeak  extempore,  or  witnout  pre- 
meditation. 

To  Extend,  Ikf-tcnd^  v.  a. 

To  it  retch  GMft ;  to  fpread  abroad;  to  en* 
la.'Te;  to  incrcafc  in  force  or  duration;  to 
iui^jrt,  to  communicate;  to  feize  by  a. 
couT  "c  of  law. 

Extender,  Skf-tSnMAr.  f. 

The  perfon  or  inftrument  by  which  any 
thing  is  cxtrnded. 

ExTE^NDiBLE,  lkf-tSn'd4-bk  a. 

Capable  of  exienBoti. 


■} 


ExTP.NDLEssvESS,  ckf-tJnd'lif-nls» 

f.   T^nlimited  cxtenfion. 

ExTENSiBiLiTY,ekf-tln-si.bil'4-ti» 

f.  The  quality  of  bciaz  rxicnfible. 

Extensible,  Ikf-ien'se-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  ftretched  into  feneth  or 
breadth  ;  capable  of  being  extended  to  i 
larger  coraprehenfion. 

ExTENSiBLENESS,  ekf-tln's8-bl-n§s. 

f.  Capacity  of  being  extended. 

Extension,  lkf-ten'(hdn.  f. 

The  aft  of  extending ;  the  ftate  of  being 
extended. 

Extensive,  ikf-tin's!v.  a.  (158) 

r428}.  Wide,  large. 

Extensively,  ikf-tin'siv-14.  ad. 

Widely,  largely. 

Extensiveness,  ikf-tln's!v-ncs.  fa 

Largenefs,  diHurivenefs,  wtdeneCi ;  poflibi- 
lity  to  be  extended. ' 

Extensor,  ekf-t4n'sdr.  f. 

The  mufcle  by  which  any  limb  is  extended. 

Exte^nt,  Ikf-tSnt'.  U 

Space  or  degree  to  which  :any  thing  ii  ex- 
teuded  ;  communication,  dillribution;  cxe- 
cutioi»,  feiznre. 

To  Extenuate,  4kf-tin'6-ite.  v.a. 

To  leflfen,  to  make  fmall ;  to  palliate ;  to 
make  lean. 

Extenuation,  ekf-tln-A-i'(h4n.  f. 

I'hc  aft  of  reprefenting  thinpa  lefs  ill  than 
they  arc,  palliation ;  mitigation,  alleviatioa 
of  punifhracnt ;  a  general  decay  in  themoU 
cular  flefl)  of  the  whole  body. 

Exterior,  ekf-t4'r4-Ar.  a. 

Outward,  external,  not  intrinfick. 

Exteriorly,  ekf-ti'r4-dr-l4.  ad 

Outwardly,  externally. 

To  Exterminate,  ikf-tlr'm4-nitf» 

v.  a.  T(\  root  out,  ta  tear  up,  to  drive  away; 
to  dellroy. 

Extermination,  ikf-t^r-m4-ni'- 
fliAn.  f. 

Deilruftton,  excifion. 

Exterminator,  Ikf-tcr'inA-ni-tir. 

f.  (521).  The  peffon  or  inftrument  by  which 
any  thing  it  deftroyed. 

To  Extermine,  ekf-tcr'm!n.  v.  au 

(140).  To  exterminate. 

Extern,  Ikf-t^rn'.'  a. 

External,  outward,  viiible ;  without  itfelf* 
not  inherent,  not  intrinfick. 

External,  Ikf-ter'nai.  a. 

Outward,  not  proceeding  from  itfelf,  o^ 
pofitc  to  internal;  having  the  outward  ap* 
pearance. 

Externally,  ckf-ter'n31-i.  ad. 

Outwardly. 

To  ExTiL,  Ik-ftil'.  V.  n. 

To  drop  or  diftil  from. 

Extillation,  ek-ftil-li'lhdn.  f. 

The  aft  of  fall  in  .  iii  drops. 

To  Extimulate,  ek-ftim'A-l4tc. 

v.  a.  To  prick,  to  incite  by  ftiraulatioo. 

Extimulation,  Sk-ft!m-A-li'ftiin^ 

f.  Pungency,  power  of  exciting  motion  or 
fcnfation. 

Extinct,  ek-flinkt'.  a. 

Extingnilbed,  quenched,  put  ont;  without 
fucccffion;  aboliihed,  f»ut  of  fdrce. 

Extinction,  ik  ftlnk'fhSn.  f. 

The  aft  of  quenching  or  cxtiiigu-lhing:  the 
ftate  of  bein^  quenched  ;  dettruftion;  fjtci- 
fion,  fuppreition. 

To  Extinguish,  ek-ftlng'gwift. 

/  ».  a.  It 
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—  nA,  mive,  n6r,  not ;  —  tibe,  tflb,  bflU  ;  —  &i\;  —  pAAud  ;  — /iin,  this. 


▼.  a.  To  put  out,  to  quench ;  to  fupprcff ,  to 
dt  ttroy. 

ExTlNGUISHABLE,    ck-ftlng'gWlftl- 

a-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  quenched  or  dcftroycd. 

Extinguisher,  ek-fting'gwifli-ftr. 

f.  A  hollow  cone  put  upon  a  candle  to 
quench  it. 

Extinguishment,  ck-fting'g\vllh- 
mdnt.  f. 

Exiindion,  fuppreiHon,  a£l  of  quenching; 
akoliiion,  uulltficaiiou  ;  termination  of  a  ta- 
mily  or  fuccelfion. 

To  Extirp,  ek-fterp^  v.  a.  (loSj. 

To  eradicate,  to  root  out. 

To  Extirpate,  ek-ftlr'pate.  v.  a. 

To  root  out,  to  exfcind. 

Extirpation,  ek-fter-pJi'fli6n.'f. 

I  he  ad  of  rooting  out,  cxcilion. 

Extirpator,  ek-fler'pi-tfir.  f. 

(581).  One  who  roots  out,  a  dcftroycr. 

To  Extol,  ^k-ft61'.  v.  a.  (406).    . 

To  praife,  to  magnify,  to  celebrate. 

EXTOLLER,  ckl-t6l'lftr.  f. 
A  praifer,  a  tnagnihcr.  ~~ 

Extorsive,  ^kf-t6r'siv.  a.  (158J 

(428).  Having  the  quality  of  drawing  by 
violent  meant. 

Extorsively,  Skf-t6r'siv-14.  ad. 

In  an  extordve  manner,  by  violence. 

To  Extort,  ekf-tirt'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  by  force,  to  force  away,  to  wreft, 
to  wring  from  one ;  to  gain  by  violence  or 
oppreflion,.  or  by  ufury. 

To  Extort,  ekf-tdrt',  v.  n. 

To  pradifeoppredion  and  violence,  or  ufury. 

Extorter,  ckf-tAr'tir.  f. 

One  who  pra£lifes  opprefTion. 

Extortion,  ckf-tdr'ftifln.  f. 

The  z€t  or  praflices  of  gaining  by  violence 
and  rapacity,  or  ufury  ;  force  by  which  any 
thing  it  unjulily  taken  away. 

Extortioner,  ekf-tdr'ftidn-fir.  f. 

One  who  pra^ifet  extortion. 

To  Extract,  ekf-trikt'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  out  of  fomething;  to  draw  by 
«hemical  operation  ;  to  take  from  fome- 
thing ;  to  Mc€t  and  abftrad  from  a  larger 
treat!  fe.  ' 

Extract,  eks'trikt.  f,  (49a). 

The  fubllance  extraded,  the  chief  parts 
drawn  from  any  thing ;  the  chief  head* 
drawn  from  a  book. 

Extraction,  Ikf-tr3k'(hfln.  f. 

The  adpf  <lrawing  one  part  out  of  a  com- 
pound ;  derivation  from  an  original,  line- 
age, defcent. 

Extractor,  Jkf-trJk'tfir.  f. 

The  perfon  or  inftniment  by  which  any 
thing  it  extraded. 

Extrajudicial,  ^kf-tri-jA-didi'dl. 

a.  Out  of  the  regular  couife  of  legal  proce- 
dure. 

Extrajudicially,    ekf-trJ-jA- 
difti'il-A.  ad 

In  a  manner  different  from  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  legal  procedure. 

ExTRAMissiON,  Ikf-trjt-mifti'fin.  f. 

The  ad  of  emitting  outwards. 

ExTRAMUNDANE,    5kf-tr4-mfin- 
dinc'.  a. 

Beyond  the  verge  of  the  material  world. 

Extraneous,  ikf-tri'n4-6s.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  iifforeni  (ubilancc  ;  foreign. 


le. 


Extraordinarily,    ckf-trdr'di- 
nlr-4-li.  ad. 

in  a  manner  out  of  the  common  method 
and  order;  uncommonly,  particularly,  emi- 
nently. 

ExTRAORDiNARiNEss,  ekf-tiAr'dJ- 
nir-i-nes.  f. 

Uncommonncfs,  eminence,  remarkablcncfs. 

Extraordinary,  ^kf-trAr'di-n3r-c 

a.  Difference  from  common  order  and  me- 
thod ;  eminent,  emarkablc,  more  than  com- 
mon. 

ffST  There  it  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  thit 
w«rd,  which  finks  the  d,  o,  and  i,  anti  re- 
duces the  word  to  four  fyllablet,  at  if  writ- 
ten efctrawnary.  There  is  a  better  pronun- 
ciation which  preferves  the  d,  as  if  written 
cxtrawdnarj  ;  but  folcmn  fpeakmg  certainly 
demands  tne  rclior«tion  of  the  f,  and  re- 
quires the  word  to  be  heard  with  five  fylla* 
blcs.  (374;. 

ExTRAi'AROCHIAL,     Skf-tfd-plr-i'- 

k6-4l.  a. 

Not  comprehended  within  any  parilH. 
EXTRAPROVINCIAL,     Iki-Ui-prA- 

vin^lhll.  a. 

Not  within  the  fame  province. 

ExTRAREGULAR,  ekf-trd-rlg'fi-Ur 

a.  Not  comprehended  within  a  rule. 

Extravagance,    ^kf-triv'l 

gink. 
Extravagancy,    Ikf-trav'i 

giii-s£.  ^ 

hxcuriion  or  fally  beyond  prefcribed  li'^jt* ; 
irregularity,  wildnei's ;  walic,  vain  and  lu- 
pcrhuous  cxpence. 

Extravagant,  ikf-triv'i-g4nt.  a. 

Wandering  out  ot  his  bounds  ;  loving  be- 
yond jutt  Irmitt  or  prefcribed  raethodt ; 
irregular,  wild  ;  waftcful,  prodigal,  vainly 
expcnhve. 

Extravagantly,  ekf-trdv'd-gint- 
i&.  ad. 

In  an  extravagant  manner,  wildly;  expen- 
livcly,  luxurioufly,  waltefuUy. 

Extra VAGANTNESS,   clcf-triv'i. 
gsint-nes.  i\ 

Lxceft,  cxcurlion  beyond  limits. 

To  Extra  V AGATE,  ^kf-trdv'i-gjite* 

v.  n.  To  wander  oui'ot  limits. 

Extra  VASATED,6kf-trslv'vi-si-ted. 

a.  Forced  out  of  the  properly  containing  vef- 
fcls. 

Extravasation,  ^kf-trl-vi-si'- 
Ihfin.  f. 

The  ad  of  forcing,  or  (late  of  being  forced 
out  of  the  proper  containing  veffels. 

ExTRAVENATE,  ekf-trdv'i-nitc.  a. 

Let  out  of  the  veins. 

Extra  VERSION,  ckf-trd-vlr'fliih.  f- 

The  ad  of  throwing  out. 

ExTRAUGHT,  ekf-triwt'.  part* 

Extraded. 

Extreme,  ckf-tr4me'.  a. 

Greateil,  of  the  highefi  degree;  utmofl;  laft, 
that  beyond  which  there  is  nothing;  prel* 
ftng  to  the^Jtmoli  degree. 

Extreme,  ekf-trime'.  f. 

Utmofl  point,  highelt  degree  of  any  thing; 
points  at  the  greatefl  diliance  from  each 
other,  extremity. 

Extremely,  ekf-trAme'l4.  ad. 

In  the  utmofl  degree  ;  very  much,  greatly. 

Extremity,  Ikf-trem'i-tc.  f. 

The  utmofl  point,  the  highefi  decree ;   the 


points  in  the  utmofl  degree  of  o|»po!i*lot  * 
rcmotcft  parts,  parts  at  the  greatefl  dif* 
tance ;  the  utmofl  violence,  rigour,  or  dif* 
trefs. 

To  Extricate,  Iks'trc-kitc.  v.  a. 

To  difembariafs,  to  fet  free  any  one  in  a 
ftate  of  perplexity. 

Extrication,  ekf-trA-ka'flifin.  f. 

The  zSi  of  difentan^ling. 

Extrinsical,  Ikf-tnn'si-kSl.  a. 

External,  outward  ;  not  intrinfick. 

Extrinsically,  ckf-trln's4-kJl-A. 

ad.  From  without. 

ExTRiNSiCK,  ekf-trin'sik.  a. 

Outward,  external.  * 

To  ExTRUCT,  ek-ftrfikt'.  v.  a. 

To  build,  to  raife,  to  form'. 

ExTRUCTOR,  ek-ftrfik'tAr,  f. 

a  builder,  a  fabrj(5ator. 

To  Extrude,  ekf-troode'.  v.  a. 

To  thrufl  off. 

Extrusion,  ekf-troo'zhfln,  A 

The  ad  of  thrufling  or  driving  out. 

ExTUBERANCE,  ^kf-ti\'be-rlnfe.  f. 

Knobs,  or  parts  protuberant. 

Exuberance,  effZ-A'bl-ranfe.  f. 

Overgrowth,  fuperUuous  abuildance,  luxu- 
riance. •  - 

Exuberant,  Jgz-A'b4-rJnt.  a. 

Over  abundant,  fuperfluoufly  plenteous ; 
abounding  in  the  utmofl  degree.  [479). 

Exuberantly,  Igz-ii'bi-rant-lc. 

ad.  Abundantly. 

To  Exuberate, ^gz-A'bS-rite.  v.n- 

To  abound  in  the  hiffh^fl  degree. 

Exuccous,  ek-sflk'kds.  a. 

Without  juice,  dry. 
03"  Thit  word  and  the  three  following, 
with  exuperab^Cy  eoipcra/tce,  %nA' (XufcitatCy 
by  fcrvilely  following  an  erroneous  Latia 
orthography,  are  liable  to  an  improper  pro- 
nunciation.—See  Exiccat^, 

Exudation,  ek-sA-di'fhin.  f. 

The  ad  of  emitting  in  fwcat;  the  matter  if- 
fuing  out  by  fweai  from  any  body. 

To  Exudate,  ek.si\'d5te.\^  „ 
To  Exude,  Sk-sAde'.         Z^-"- 

To  fweat  oot,  to  ^ffuc  by  fwcat. 

ExuLCERATE,  Igz-Al'si-fite.  V. a. 

To  make  fore  with  an  ulcer  ;  to  corrode,  t« 
enrage. 

ExvLCERATiON,  6kf-ftl-si-ra'(hin. 

f.  The  begnnin^  erofion,  which  forms  as 
ulcer  ;  exacerbation,  corrofion.         ' 

ExuLCERAT0RY,^gz-Wsi-r4-tar-i. 

a.  Having  a  tendency  to  caufc  ulcers. 

To  Exult,  4gz-fllt'.  v.  n. 

To  rejoice  above  meafure,  to  tviumpb. 

ExULTANCE,  igz-6l't3nfe.  f. 

Tranfport,  joy,  triumph. 

Exultation,  4ks-Al-ta'fhAn.  f. 

Joy,  triumph,  rapturous  delight. 

To  ExuNDATE,  egz-in'date.  v.  n. 

To  overflow. 

ExuNDATiON,  ekf-fln-di'(hfln.  f. 

Overflow,  abundance. 

ExuPERABLE,  ck-sA'pSr-sl-bl.  a. 

Conquerable,  fupcrablr,  vincible. 

ExuPERANCE,  ^k-sij'p|r4nfe.  f. 

Overbalance,  greater  proponion. 

ToExusciTATE,ck-siis'si-t3ite.v.a; 

To  flir  up,, to  roufe. 

ExusTiON,  ^gvfls'tflrfin.  f.     . 

The  ad  of  burnine  up,  confumption  by  fire. 

ExD VlwE,  Igz-d'vc-e.  f. 

Cat 
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FAC 


FAC 


C3-  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  fill,  fdt ;  —mi,  talt ; — pine,  pk  ; 


Caft  (kin,  caft  {hells,  whatever  is  (hed  by 

.   animals. 

•A  yonng  hawk,  juft  taken  from  the  neft. 

EvASMusKET,  I'af-mfis-kct.  f. 

A  young  unlkdgtd  male  hawk ;  a  raw  young 
fellow. 

Eye,  1.  (8).  Obfoletc, plural  Eyne. 

Now  Ey<t.  The  organ  of  vifion  ;  afpcfl,  re- 
gard ;  notice,  attention,  obfcivation  ;  fight, 
view ;  any  thing  formed  like  an  eye  ;  any 
fmall  perfoiation  ;  a  fnuU  catch  into  which  a 
hook  goes  ;  bud  of  a  plant ;  %  fmall  (hade  of 
colour. 

TTo  Eye,  1.  v.  a. 

To  watch,  to  keep  in  view. 

To  Eye,  j.  v.  n. 

To  appear,  to  (how,  to  bear  an  appcaraace. 

Eyebaxi<,  t'biwl.  f. 

The  apple  of  the  eye. 

Eyebright^  I'britc*  f.. 

^n  herb. 


Eyebrow,  I'briA.  f. 

The  hairy  arch  over  the  eye. 

EYfeDROP,  i'drdp.  f. 

Tear. 

Eyeclance>  I'gldnfc.  f. 

Quick  notice  of  the  eye. 

Eyeglass,  I'glis.  L 

Spedlacles,  glafs  to  a(GR  the  fight. 

EyelesSji'I^s.  a. 

Without  eyes,  fightlefs,  deprived  of  fi^Ut. 

Eyelet,  Vict.  f. 

a  hole  thiough  which  light  may  enter,  any 
(mall  perforation. 

Eyelid,  I'lld.  f.   • 

The  membrane  that  (huts  over  the  eye. 

Eyeservant,  l'sir-v3nt.  f. 

a  fervant  that  works  only  while  watched. 

Eyeservice,  i'sSr-vis.  f. 

Service  performed  only  under  inCpeding^ 

Eyeshot,  l'(h6i.  f. 

Sight,  glance,  view. 


Eyesight,  i'slte.  f. 

•    Sight  of  the  eye. 

Eyesore,  I'sArc.  f. 

Something  offenfive  to  the  fight. 

Eyespotted,  l'fp6t-id.  a. 

Marked  with  fpots  like  eyes. 

Eyestring,  I'ftrlng.  f. 

The  ftring  of  the  eye. 
EYETOOTH,l'tSo/A.  f. 
The  tooth  on  the  upper  jtw  ncit  on  each  fide 
to  the  grinders,  the  faoe. 

Eyewink,  I'wlnk.  1. 

a  wink,  aa  a  hint  or  token. 

Eyewitness,  I'wit-nis.  f. 

An  ocular  evdeuce,  one  who  gives  tefiimony 
of  fads  feen  with  his  own  eyes. 

Eyre,  ire.  f. 

The  court  of  ja(Uces  itinerants. 

Eyky,  i'ri.  f. 

The  place  where  birds  of  prey  build  their 
neiUaad  batch. 


F. 


FABACEOITS,  ft-bi'lhl-fis.  a. 
Having  the  nature  of  a  bean. 

Fable,  fa'bl.  f.  f4oO. 

A  feigned  ftory  intended  ta  enforce  fome 
moral  precept ;  a  fidioa  in  general ;  the  fe- 
lics  or  contexture  of  events  which  conilitute 
a  poem  ;  a  lye. 

To  Fable,  fi'W.  v.  n. 

To  feign,  to  write  not  truth  but  fidion^  to 
tell  fallehoods. 

To  Fable,  fa'bl.  v.  a.. 

To  feign,  to  tell  a  falfity. 

Fabled,  fa'bl'd.  a. 

Celebrated  in  fables. 

Eabler,  fa'bl-fir.  f. 

A  dealer  in  fidion. 

To  Fabrkate,  fib'ri-kite.  v.  ». 

To  build,  to  conitrud;  to  forgc^  to  devife 

falftly. 

Fabrication',  fdb-re-ka'fh&n.  f. 

The  ad  of  building. 

Fabricr,  fib'rik.  f. 

a  building,  an  edifice  ;  aoy'fyftem  or  corn- 
pages  of  matter. 

((^^  The  a  in  this  word  fccms  floating  be- 
tween long  and  (hort  quantity,  as  it  was  in 
the  Latin  habr'icti.  I  have,  like  Mr.  Sheridan, 
made  it  Ihort  for  fevcral  reafons.  The  firft 
18,  that  the  termination  ick  fctms  to  (hortea 
the  vowel  in  the  preceding  fyllablc,  as  well 
as  in  its  own.  The  next  is,  that  if  Latin 
quantity  has  any  inlluence  on  ours,  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  ftich  words  of  two  fyllablcs  as  are 
perf -/tly  Latin,  as  well  as  Enelilh,  and  fuch 
dilTyllables  as  are  anglicifcd  hy  altering  the 
termination  :  now  though  the  firil  fyllable 
of  Fabrica  in  Latin  be  either  long  or  fhort, 
the  firA  of  Faher  is  always  fhort ;  and  thefe 
reafons  have  induced  me  to  Ihoctcn  the  a  io 
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To  Fabrick,  fib'rfk.  v.  a^ 

To  build,  to  form,  to  conftrud^ 

Fabulist,  fab'A-lift.  f. 

A  writer  of  fables. 

Fabulosity,  fdb-A-16s'4-t4.  f. 

Lyingnefs,  fulnefs  of  (loriea. 

Fabulous,  fib^A-lds.  a. 

Feigned,  full  of  fables. 

Fabulously,  £ib'6-lflf-14.  ad. 

In  fidion. 

Face,  fife.  C 

The  vifage ;  the  countenance  ;  the  fiirface  of 
any  thing ;  the  front  or  forepart  of  any 
thing;  ftatc  of  affairs;  appearance;  confi- 
dence, boldncfs ;  diftortion  of  the  face  ; 
Face  to  Face,  when  both  parties  arc  prc- 
fent ;  without  the  interpofition  of  other 
bodies. 

To  Face,  fafe.  v.  n. 

To  carry  a  falfe  appearance ;  ta  turn*  the 
face,  to  come  in  front. 

To  Face,  fafe.  v.  a. 

To  meet  in  front,  to  oppofe  with  confi- 
dence ;  to  oppofe  with  impudence  ;  to  (land 
oppofite  ta ;  to  cover  with  an  additional  fu- 
perficies. 

Faceless,  fafe'lis.  a. 

Without  a  face. 

Facepainter,  fafe'pine-tfir.  f. 

A  drawer  of  portraits. 

Facepainting,  fafe 'pine-ting.  L 

The  art  of  drawing  portraits. 

Facetious,  fd-s4'(hds.  a. 

Gay,  cheerful,  lively. 

Facetiously,  f4-s4'flifif-li.  ad. 

Gay,  cheerfully. 

Facetiousness,  fagc'Mf-aes^f. 

Cheerful  wit,  Inirth. 


Facile,  fJs'sil.  a. 

Eafy,  performable  with  little  labour;  pfisnt, 
flexible,  eafily  perfuaded. 

To  Facilitate,  fJ-s!r4-titc.  v.  a. 

To  make  cafy,  to  free  from  difficulty. 

Facility,  fi-sil'A-t4.  f. 

Eafinefs  to  be  performed,  freedom  from  dif- 
ficulty ;  readinefs  in  performing,  dexteriiv; 
vitious  dudility,  eafinefs  to  be  pcrfuadM: 
eafinefs  of  accefs,  affability. 

Facinerious,  fif-4-n4'r4-fis.  a- 

Wicked.  • 

Facing,  fi'sing.  f. 

An  ornamental  covering. 

Facinorous,  f3-s!n'A-rfls.  a. 

Wicked,  atrocious,  deteftably  bad. 

Facinorousness,  fi-sin'A-r6f-ncs. 

f   Wicked  nefs  in  a  high  degree. 

Fact,  flkt.  f. 

A  thing  done  ;  reality,  not  fuppofitioa;  ac- 
tion,  deed. 

Faction,  fak'flifln,  f. 

A  party  in  a  ftate ;  tumult,  difcord,  difl^co- 
fion. 

Factionary,  flk'fli&n-ar-i.  f. 

A  party  man. 

Factious,  fik'flids.  a. 

Given    to  fadion,   loud   and  violcot  ifl  * 

party.  > 

Factiously,  f3k'fhfif-l4.  ad. 

In  a  manner  criminally  difTenfious.    .' 

Factiousness,  fak'fhfif-nes.  f. 

Inclination  to  pubJick  diffenfion. 

Factitious,  fik-i!(h'fls.  a. 

Made  by  art,  in  oppofition  to  what  is  made 
by  nature. 

Factor,  fSk'tflr.  f. 

Aq  agent  for  another,  a  fubftitste.  • 

Factory, 
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Factory,  flk't4r-A.  f. 

A  hoofe  or  diftriA  inhabited  bv  traders  in  i 
diftant  coaotry ;  the  traderf  emDodied  in  one 

Tactotum,  fik-to'ram.  f.  < 

A  fervaoc  employed  alike  U  tU  kind*  -of 
bufinefs. 

Facture,  flk'tihire.  f. 

The  aft  or  manner  of  making  any  thing. 

Faculty,  ftk'flUi.  f. 

The'  power  of  doing  any  thing,  ability  j 
powers  of  the  mind,  ima^naCion,  reaCott> 
memory;  a  knack,  dextentv;  power,  au- 
thority; privilege,  right  to  do  any  thing; 
faculty,  in  an  univerlity,  denotes  the  ouilers 
and  pTofeflbrt  of  the  fcveral  fciencci. 

Jacund,  fik'And.  a. 

Eloquent.  \ 

IT  Dr.  Johnfonhasplacefl  the  accent  on  the 
lift  fyllable  both  ot  this  word  and  Jocuddi 
in  which  he  ia  confiftcnt,  but  contrcry  both 
to  iuftoin  and  to  SngUfh  apalogy.  Mr.  She- 
ridan places  the  accent  on  the  firftTyllablc 
of  JoamJ^  and.  on  the  laA  of  this  word; 
Thexeafons  are  the  fame  for  accenting  both ; 
they  both  come  from  the  Latin,  facumdus  and 
JKundus ;  and  there  it  fcarccly  a  more  inva- 
riable rule  in  our  language  than  that  of  re- 
moving the  accent  higher  when  we  adopt  a 
word  from  the  Latin,  and  abridge  it  of  iu 
iktt^.  fyUablcs.— Se«^  Academy. 

To  Faddle,  fid'dl.  v.  n.  (405)-     . . 

To  trifle,  to  toy,  to  play-. 

To  Fai>e,  fide.  v.  n,  . 

.  To  tend  from  greater  to  4e(s  vigour ;  to  tci^d 
from  a  brighter  to  a  ,.weaker  colour ;  to 
^ther,  as'-a  vegetable ;  to  die  away  gradu- 
•Uy ;  to  >«  naturally  not  durable,  to  be 
tranfient.  .    ,       t 

To  Fade,  fide.  v.  a. 

To  wear  away ;  to  reduce  to  languor.      ^ 

To  Fadge,  fldje*  V.  li. 

To  fuit,  to  fit;  to  agree,  not  to  quarrel ;  to 
fucceed,  to  hit. 
Fw^ces,  ft'siz.  f.  .  ^  ^    ,. 

Extrcroents.  lees,  lediments  and  lettlings. 

To  Fag,  fig.  V.  a. 

To  grow  weary,  to  faint  with  wcannels. 
FAGEND,^fag-4nd'.'f.  - 

The  end.  of  a  web  of  clothe  the  refute  or 
meaner  part  of  any  thing. 

Fagot,  ftg'iit.  f.  ,.    ,    ,. 

A  bundle  of  fticka  bound  together  for  the 
fire;  a  fbldier. numbered  in  the  mufter  roll, 
Qut  not  really  exiling. 

To  Fagot,  fig!6t.  v.  a.    , 

^o  tie  up,  to  bundle. 

To  Fail,  file.  v.  n.  (20a). 

To  be  deficient,  taceafe  from  former  plenty, 
to  fall  (hort;  to  be  extind,  to  ceafe  to  be 
produced:. to  iTerifh,  to  be  loft;  to  decay, 
to  decline,  to  languifli ;  to  mifs,  Hot  to  pro- 
d«ce  its  effed;  to  mift,  n«t  to  fucceed  m  a 
defign ;  to  be>.defi[cient  in  duty. 

To  Fail,  file.  V.  a. 

T6  defert,  not  to  continue  to  affift  or  fupply ; 
not  to  affift,  to  neglc£l  to  admit  to  help  ;  to 
omit,  not  to  perform ;  to  be  wanting  to. 

Fail,  file.  f. 

'    Mlfcarriage ;  omiffion ;  deficience,  want. 

Failing,  filing,  f. 

•  Deficiency,  imperfe&ion",  lapfc. 

Failure,  ftle'yirc.  f. 

Defi^eoce,  ceflation;  omiffion,  non-per- 
formance, flip ;  a  lapfe,  a  flight  fauU. 

Fain,,  fine.  a.  (202).  ,    ,_,.    ^ 

GUd,mttrV|«hcerfiil|foadi  fofCcdfObUged, 


Fain,  fine.  ad. 

.  Gladly,  very  dcfiroufly. 

To  Faint,  fint.  v.  n.  (202j» 

To  lofe  the  animal  funftions,  to  fink  motion* 
lefs ;  to  grow  feeble ;  to  fink  into  dcjedion. 

To  Faint,  fint.  v,  a. 

To  dejed.  to  deprels,  to  enfeeble. 

Faint,  fint.  a.  .    .  ^.     t 

Languid ;  not  bright ;  not  loud ;  feebk  of 
body:  cowardly;  deprefled;  not  vigorous, 
not  a^ve.  *     # «  i 

Fainthearted,  fint-hirt'ed.  a, 

CoMTardly,  timorous.  ,  a*  ,«.  n 

Faintheartedly,  fint-hart'cc-W. 

ad.  Timoroufly. 

Faintheartedness,  fiint-hart  cd- 
n&i.f. 

Cowardice,  timoroufnefs. 

Fainting,  fint'ing.  f.  , 

Deliquiam,  temporary  lofi  of  ammtl  mo- 

Faintishness,  fint'llh-nSs.  f- 

Weaknefs  in  a  flight  degree,  incipient  debi- 
Kty.  , 

Faintlino,  fint'ling.  a. 

Timoroui,  feeble-minded. 

Faintly,  fint'li.  ad. 

Feebly,  languidly ;  timoroufly,  with  dejec- 
'     tion,  without  foirit. 

Faintness^  tint'nes.  f. 

Languor,  fcebleneft,  want  of  ftrength  ;  inac- 
tivity,  want  of  vigour,  timoroufiieu,  dejec- 
tion. 

Fainty,  fiut'4-  a- 

Weak,  fecbleTjanguid.      '  ,     ,„  ^     , 

kX  This  word  is  much  m  ufe  m  the  Weft  Of 
*  England,  and  ii  perfedly  provinciaL 

Fajr,  fire;  a.  (202).  ^ 

Beautiful,  htndfofrte ;  not  black,  not  brown, 
white  in  the  complexion  ;  clear,  not  clo»dy, 
.  not  foul,  not  tempeftuous  ;  favourable,  prol- 
perous  ;  likely  to  fucceed  ;  equal,  juft  ;  not 
effea«d  by  >ny  infidioui  or  unlawful  me- 
thods; not  praaifin(5  any  fraudulent  or  infi- 
dious  arts;  opeil,  dircft;  gcmlc,  not  com- 
pulfory;  mild,  not  fcverc;  equitable,  not 
injurious. 

Fa  I  R>  fire.  ad. 

Gently,  decently  ;  civilly  ;  fucccfsfully  ; 
on  good  ^erms.  ^ 

Fair,  fare.  f. 

A  beauty,  «lliptically  a  fair  woman ;  honelty, 
juft  dealing. 

Fair,  fire.  f.  ,  1.  ^ 

An  annual  or  ftated  meeting  of  buyers  and 
fellers.    *  -     *  ' 

Fairing,  filling,  f. 

A  prcfcnt  £iven  at  a  tair. 

FAiRLYjfafe'lA.  ad.  • 
Bcautifotly;  commodioufly,  convemexitly ; 
honcftly,  juftly  ;  ingenuoufly,  plainly,  open- 
ly; candidly,  without  finiibous  intorprcu- 
tions;  without  blott;  completely,  without 
any  dcficicncv; 

Fairness,  fire'nes..  f. 

Beauty,  elegance  of  form ;  honelty,  candour, 
ingenuity.  ,     \1   ,   ,  ,  /•  "     \ 

Fairspoken,  fafe'fpA-k'n.  a.  (103). 

Civil  in  language  and  addrefs. 

Fairy,  fi'ri.  f. 

A  kind  of  fabled  beinp  fuppofed  to  apoear 
in  a  diminutive  human  form ;  an  elf,  a  iay.; 
enchant  reft. 

Fairy,  fi'rA.  a. 

Given  by  fairies ;  belonging  to  fairic*. 

Fairystone,  fi'rA-ftAne.  U 

a  lUne  found  in  Sg^^  P^^** 


Faith,  iljh.  f. 

Relief  of  the  revealed  truths  of  rel^ioa; 
the  iyftem  of  revealed  truths  held  by  the 
Chriftian  church ;  truft  in  God ;  tenet  held{ 
truft  in  the  honefty  or  veracity  of  another ; 
fidelity,  unfliaken  adherence;  honour,  fo^ 
cial  confidence ;  fincerity,  hoaefty,  veracity  i 
promife  given. 

Faithbreach,  fi/A'britfli.  f- 

Breach  of  fidelity,  perfidy. 

Faithpul,  fi/A'fdl.  a. 

Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth  of  religion; 
of  true  fidelity,  loyal,  true  to  allegiance; 
honeft,  upright,  without  fraud ;  pblervHit 
of  compaa  or  promife. 

Faithfully,  fi/*'fAl-4.  ad. 

With  firm  behef  in  religion  ;  with  ifull  con- 
fidence in  God;  with  ftria  adhercfncc  to 
duty;  fincerely ;  hontfUy  ;  confidently,  ftea- 

Faithfulness,  firt'ffil-nes.  f. 

Honefty,  veracity ;  adherence  to  duty,  loy- 
alty, - 

Faithless,  fi/A'les.  a. 

Without  belief  in  the  revealed  truthi  of  re- 
ligion, unconverted;  perfidious,  difloyal, 
not  true  to  duty.        ^         *        , 

Faithlessness,  fi/A'las-n4s.  f 

Treachery,  perfidy  ;  unbelief  as  to  revealed 
religion.  •       ,  ^ 

Falcade,  fil-kide'.  f. 

A  horfc  is  faid  to  make  Falcades,*  when  he 
throws  himfclf  upon  his  liaunchcs  two  fX 
three  times,  as  in  very' quick  curvcU. 

Falcated,  farki-tfid.  a. 

Hooked,  bent  like  a  fcythe. 

Falcation,  fll-ki'flidn.  C 

Crookednefs. 

Falchion,  fil'ihAn.  f. 

a  fliort  crooked  fwojd,  a  cymeter. 

Falcon^  fiw'Jc'n.  f. 

a  hawk  trained  for  fport ;  a  fort  of  cannon. 

Falconer,  fdw'k*n-dr.  f. 

One  who  breeds  and  trains  hawks. 

Falconet,  fdl'cA-nlt.  f. 

A  fort  of  ordnance. 

Faldstool,  fild'ftSol.  f. 

.  a  kind  of  ftool  placed  at  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  altar,  at  which  the  kings  of  England 
kneel  at  their  coronation. 

To  Fall,  fill.  v.  n.  pret.    I  fell, 

compound  pret.  I  have  Fallen  or  Fain.     To 
drop  from  a  higher  place ;  to  drop  from  an 
erc6  to  a  prone  pofture;  to  drop  ripe  from 
thrtrce ;  to  pafs  at  the  outlet,  as  a  river;  to 
apoftatifc,  to  depart  f^m  faith  or  goodnefi; 
to  die  by  violence ;  to  be  degraded  from  aa 
high  fiatron ;  to  enter  into  any  ftate  worfc 
than  the  former ;  to  decrcafe  in  value,  to 
bear  lefs  pricey    to  happen,  to  befal;  to 
come  by  chance,  to  light  on  ;  to  come  by 
any  mifchance  to«iy  new  poileflbr;  to  be» 
come  the  property  ot  anyone  by  lot,  chance, 
inheritance  ;    to  ie  born,  to  be  yearned ;  to 
fall  away,  to  grow  lean,  to  revolt ,  to  change 
allegiance;  to  fail  blck,  to  fail  of  a  pro- 
niffe  or  purpofe,  to  recede,  to  ^ive  way ;  to 
fail  down,  to  proftrate  himfelf  in  adoration, 
to  link,  not  to  ftand^  to  bend  as  a  fuppliant4 
4o*falifrom;  to  revolt,  |o  depart  from  adhe- 
rence ;  to  fall  in,  to  concur,  to  coincide,  t© 
comply,  to  yield  to ;  to  fall  off,  to  fcparate, 
to  apoftati*ei  to  fall  on,  to  begin  eagerly  to 
do  any  thing,  to  make  aa  aflault ;  to  fall  over, 
to  revolt,  to  defert  from  one  fide  to' the 
other ;  to  fall  out,  to  quarrel,  to  jar,  to  hap- 
pen, to  befal ;  to  fall  to,  to  begin  eagerly  ta 
eat,  to  apply  himfelf  to ;  to  fall  under,  to  be 
fubjed.to,  to  be  ranged  with,  to  fall  upon,  t» 
atttcki  to  «ttcmpt,  to  ru(h  agaiuft; 
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ToPall,  fill.  v;a. 

To  clrott»(o  ict  fall ;  to  fiitlc,  to  dk^r«f»;  to 
Rimini w  m  vj(lue,  to  let  fiak  in  pric«;  to 
cat  down,  to  f«]i )  to  yc^  L«  bfiniL  Jorlk. 

Fall,  fill.  f. 

The  a6^  of  dropping  from  oft  htgh  ;  the  a£l 
of  tumbliog  from.an  trc6l  p^Hre ;  dcAlh, 
overthrow;  rain,  dtd'olutioa ;  ciownfal, 
lofs  of  grratnefii  dtcJenfton  from  emizMmce, 
degradation ;  diminution,  d^crcafc  of  pfice; 
.  declination  or  diminution  of  foundi  clofc  to 
mufick  ;  dicllvity,  Hcep  dcfcvnt ;  catara£l, 
cafcade  ;  the  outlet  of  a  current  ijoto  uiy 
water;  autumn,  ihr  fall  of  the  leaf,  any 
thing  thai  falls,  in  great  quantities;  the  *&, 
of  felling  or  cutting  duwH. 

Fallacious,  ffl-li'ihfli.  a. 

Producing  niiftakca,  fophifiica'],  deceitful, 
mocking  cxpr.6lation. 

Fallacioubly,  CJUy(hAf-14.  ad. 

Sophillically,  with  purpofe  to  deceive,. 

Fallaciousnejss,  fil-li'fliftf-no*. f. 

Tendency  to  deceive. 

Fallacy,  f4l'i4-s&.  L 

Sopkifm,  logical  artifice^  d«c«ttfiil  argu- 
ment. 

FALLlBILrTY.flUi-bil'i^ti.  A 
Liableocfa  to  be  dcoeived* 

Fallible,  fJl'li-bl.  a.  (405). 

Liable  to  error. 

Fallingsicknbsb,  fiUllng-tik'nIs. 

f.  The  eptlepfy,  a  difeafe  in  whick  the  patient 
is  without  any  warning  deprived  at  odm  of 
his  fenfes,  afld  falls  down. 

Fallow, f^l'lA.  a. 

Pale  red,  or  p»Ie  yellow  ;  unfowedi  Itft  to 
red  after  the  years  of  tillage;  plowedi  but 
not  fowed  ;  unplowed)  usouhivated  ;  unoc- 
cupiedi  negleded. 

Fallow,  fll'lA.  f. 

Ground  plowed  in  ordej  to  be  plowed 
again  ;  ground  ^Y^g  at  reft. 

To  Fallow,  ral'lA.  v.  n. 

To  plow  in  order  tq  a  fecond  plowing. 

Fallowness,  filM6-n&.  f. 

Barrenncfs,  the  fUte  of  bein^  fallow. 

^False,  filfe.  a. 

Not  morally  true,  exjprel&ng  that  which  is 
not  thought ;  not  phyucally  true,  conceiving 
tt^t  which  does  not  exiA ;  treachenuis,  per- 
fidious, traiterous;  coanterftit,  hypocriti. 
cat,  not  real. 

Falsehearted,  fllfc-hirt'Jd.  a. 

Treacherous)  perfidious,  deceitful|  hollow. 

Falsehood,  fiMi'hdd.  f. 

Want  of  truth,  want  of  vcraeiiy;  waat  of 
konefty;  treachery ;  a  lie,  a  fialfe  aflertiea. 
£^  This  word,  by  the  parfiasoa^  of  Printers, 
is  often  (pelt  wukoiit  the  e*  Lkey  naay  al- 
ledge,  thai  fpeUiog  tlie  word  with  /  Bsakes 
it  liable  to  he  pronoutotd.  in  three  fyilatlcs 
hy  fehofe  who  ao  not  know  the  oompoikion 
of  the  word  ;  and  it  m#y  be  aafwered,  that 
fpelling  it  wiihoat  the  e  makes  it  liable  to  a 
mifpr onunciation,  by  josning  the  t-  and  b  to- 

f ether:  if,  therefore,  the  oonpoficioABnull 
e  underltood  before  the  wora  oan^be  pro« 
no€riced  ^ ith  fccurity,  kt  it,  at kaft*  he  pre- 
f^nted  to  the  eyr,  an<^  Ike  chaswe  oC  a.  mif<* 
take  wiU  be  lett. 

Fa  lsely,  f^Me'li.  ai. 

Comrarily  to  truth,  not  truly;  errose^afly, 
t}y)r.inake;  perfidioulty,  trQacfieraa#y. 

Falseness^  ISire'nes.  C 

Contrariety  to  truth ^  want  of.  veracity  vi- 
«]atloa  of  paoaaife;  duplicity,  deceit  i  trea- 
akery,  ^jAfXfn  uaiteroufhcfs. 
FaLSIP1AJH.B>  fi^s£-flr44lL  ftt 
Liable  to  be  counterfeited. 


Falsification,  ai-'s&-f4-k4'ih4n. 

f.  The  a€k  ol  touoxcrfciiia^  any  thio^  fo  aa 
to  i^ake  it  appear  whai  it  is  not. 

Falsifier,  faFsi-fl-Af.f. 

One  that  counterfeits,  one  that  npakca  afty 
thing  to  feem  what  it  is  not;  a  liar. 

To  Falsify,  f^Psi^fl.  v. a* 

To  counterfeit,  to  forae. 

To  Falsify,  fiU^sc-fl.  v.  t^ 

To  tell  lies 

Falsity,  fil'si-ti.  f, 

Falfehood,  contrariety,  to  truth;  a  lye,  an 
error. 

To  Falter,  fil'tSr.  y.  n. 

To  hefltate  in  the  uiteraoce  of  words;  t^ 
fail. 

Falteringly^  fil'tfir-ing-W.  ad. 

With  hefitatioof  with  difficulty. 

Fame,  fime.  f. 

Celebrity,  renown ;  report,  rumourr 

Fambd^  f^m'd.  ;u 

Rci^WQed,  celebrated,  mach  talked  of. 

Famelbss,  fameMes.  a. 

Without  faoK. 

Familiar,  f^-mll'ylr.  i. 

Domeftick,  relating  to  a  family;  ai&bU, 
eafy  in  cpnverfation  ;  well  known  ;  well  ac- 
ouainted  with,  accuftomed ;  eafy,  uncon- 
ftrained. 

Familiar,  fli-miryJr.  f. 

An  intimate,  one  long  acquainted. 

Familiarity,  fl-mu-yA-Jr^i-tA.  f. 

Eafinefs  of  converCation,  omiifioa  of  ccre^ 
mony,  acquaiotarice,  habitMe  ;  eafy,  inter- 
courie. 

To  Familiarize,  Cst-mlry^-ize. 

V. a.  To  make  eafy  bv  habitude;  to  bring 
.^   down  from  a  flate  of  aifUnt  fuperiority. 

Familiarly,  fal-mirylr-li.  ad. 

Unceremonioufly,  with  Ireedom  ;  eaiily, 
without  fornaltty. 

Famillb,  fi-m^^r.  ad. 

In  a  family  way. 

Family,  flm'4-lA.  f. 

Thofe  who  live  in  the  fame  houfe,  houfe- 
hold  ;  thofe  that  defcend  from  one  common 
progenitor,  a  race,  a  generation ;  1^  clafs,  a 
tribe,  a  ^cies. 

Famine,  ftm'in.  f.  (140). 

Scarcity  of  food,  dearth. 

To  Famish,  fim'ifli.  v.  a. 

To  kill  with  hunger,  to  ftarve,  to  kill  by  de- 
privation of  any  tking  neceflary. 

To  Famish,  fSm'lfti.  v.  n. 

To  die  of  hunger. 

Famishment^  fltn'lfh-mSnt.  f. 

Want  of  food.    ' 

Fampsity^  f4-mds'4-t4.  C 

Renown. 

Famous,  f&'mds.  a. 

Renowned,  celebrated. 

Famously,  fi'mdf-14.  ad. 

With  celebrity,  with  great  fame. 

Fan,  fJn.  f. 

An  inftrument  uTed  by  ladier  to  more  the 
air  and  Cool  themfelves ;  any  thing  fpread 
out  like  a  womaa'a  fan  ;  tke  inArument  by 
which  the  chaff  is  blown  away ;  any  thin^ 
b^r  whkh  the  asr  ia  moved ;  an  inftrument  to 
raifie  the  fire. 

To  Fanj  fin.  V.  a. 

To  cool  or  recreate  with  a^  fan  ;  to  ventilate, 
to  affrft  by  aix-  put  in  motion ;  to  {cpajra4c,  as 
by  winnowing. 

Fanaticism,  fi-ntt'4.slzm.  f- 

Enthufiafm,  religy^ai  frenzy. 


Fa,natick,  fi-nSirik.'a. 

EiitbuiiaAick,  fuperllitious. 

Fanatick,  fi-nat'ik.  f. 

^     Au  eothufilit,  a  man  iaad  with  wild  QOtiooi. 

Fanciful,  fJn'ce-fdl.  a. 

Imaginative,  rather  guided  by  imagioatita 
than  reafon;  direded  by  the  ima^aatioi^ 
not  the  reafun. 

Fancifully,  f3n's4-f61-4.  ad. 

According  to  the  wildncfs  of  imaginalicuu 

Fanc  I  FULNESS,  fan's4-fdl-nes.  f. 

>   Addison  to  the  pleafuroa  o£  iqaa^ioatiQa. 

Fancy,  fin'si.  f. 

Imagination,  the  power  by  which  the  mind 
forms  to  itfelf  iiya^es  ana^reprefentaiioas; 
an  opinion  bred  rather  by  the  imagination 
than  the  reafon ;  inclination,  liking ;  ca- 
price, kttflM>iir»  Whim ;  froUck,  idle  fchciK^ 
.   vagary. 

To  Fancy,  f^ln'si.  v.  tu 

To  imagine,  to  believe  witkoutbajmf  ^kato 
prove. 

To.  FANcr,  ftn's4.  v.  a. 

To  pourtray  in  the  mind,  to  tmagiM;  to 
like,  to  be  plea  fed  with. 

» FAMCYMONGER,fin's4-mt}ng-j^*r« 
One  who  deals  in  tricks  of  imagiuatioo. 

Fancysick,  fin's4-slk.  a. 

One  whofe  diliemper  is  iti  kia  awA  n»nk 

Fane,  line.  f. 

A  temple  con fe crated  to  reUgiMU 

Fanfaron,  fin'fl-iAn.  f. 

A  bully,  a  tieetor ;  a  blofterer,  a  bottte  of 
more  than  he  can  perform. 

Fanfaronade,  fftn-flr-6^n&de^  f* 

A  hluiler,  a  tumour  of  fi^tioua  dignity* 

To  Fang,  f^ng.  v.  a. 

To  feize,  to  gripe,  to  clutch. 

Fang,  fjng.  I. 

The  long  tuflcs  of  a  bore  or  other  ammal; 
the  nails,  the  talons ;  any  thing  like  a  long 
tooth. 

Fanged,  filng'd.  a. 

Formfhed  with  fangs  or  loag  teeth,  fur- 
nifhed  with  any  inllrumenta  in  iaaiuuoaof 
fangs. 

Fangle,  ftng'gl.  f.  (405). 

Silly  attempt,  tnmng  fchcme. 

Fangled,  fing'gl'd.  a. 
It   is  fcarccly    uied   but   in  aevr  fodgM, 
vainly  fond  of  novelty. 

Fang  LESS,  fing'les.  a. 

Toothlefs,  without  teeth. 

Fannel,  fan'n^l.  f. 

A  fort  of  ornament  like  a  fcarf,  worn  aboot 
the  left  arm  of  a  mafa-prieft. 

Fanner,  fin'ndr.  1. 

One  that  playa  a  fan. 

Fantasied,  lln'td-sid.  aw 

Filled  with  fancies. 

Fantasm,  fSn'tizm.  f. 

See  Phantasm. 

Fantastical,  fln-t4s't4-lc4I.  1 
Fantastick,  fin-tas'tik.  J  ^ 

Irrational,  bred  only  in  the  ioMgiaation; 
fubfifting  only  in  the  fancy,  imaginary ;  ca^ 
priciouA,  humourous,'  uniirady ;  whimiical, 
fanciful. 

Fantastically,  fln-tjis'ti-kil-5. 

ad.  By  the  power  of  ima^iuatioA;  ?apcif 
ciou0y,  humoroufly;  whimlically. 

Fantasticalnesb,  an-tis'ti-l 
kll  nes.  I  ^ 

Fantastickness,  fitn-tfe'tik-  f 
n4s.  J 

HumorouC» 


FAit 


FAnR 


¥AJ^ 


-nA,  m&vc,^6r,  nftt ;  — tibc^  tflb,  bill ;  —  61! ;  — piAnd  ;  —  iim,  this. 


tfluinorottfof&y  tnttc  compliance  with 
fancy ;  Whi mficalncfa,  unrcalonablenefs  ; 
caprice,  unfleadinci«. 

JFaktasy,  flSn'tS-si.  f. 

^ancy,  inu^oatioiv,  the  power  of  imagin- 
if\g ;  Idea,  im^gc  of  the  mind ;  humour,  in- 
clination. 

Fap,  flp.  a. 

Fuddh  d,  drunk.     An  old  cant  word. 

Far,  fir.  ad.  (78). 

To  grUk  e^trni;  to  a  great  diftaace ;  re- 
motely, at  a  great  diftancc  ;  in  a  gr«>at  part, 
ii3  a  great  proporiion  ;  to  a  great  beiight ;  to 
a-  cer :  »in  tlcjyr  cc. 

Far-fetch,  fir-fetfli'.  L 

A  deep  Uratagem. 

yATe-TETCHED,  flr-ifetfht'.  a. 

Brought  from  places  rcnnote;  ftudioufly 
fought ;  cl9bor«tely  ftcaiard. 

Far-4»iercing,  fir-pAir'sing.  a. 

Striking,  or  {^enctnting  a  great  way. 

Far-shooting,  fir-fh65'tiiig.  a. 

Shooting  to  a  great  diHance. 

Far,  fir.  a. 

I>i1Uiit,  remote ;  from  far,  from  a  remote 
place.  ^ 

To  Farc^,  fSrfe.  v.  a. 

To  ftQif,  to  (ill  with  mingled  togrcdicatt ; 
to  cxtecid,  to  fwell  «Bt. 

JFarce,  tirfc.  f. 

a  dramahek  rtpreienMtMti  wrtttan  witkout 
regularity. 

Farcical,  fir's4-kll. «. 

Belonging  10  a  farec. 

OFarcv,  Sr'sA.  f. 

The  leprofv  ©f  horfcs. 

Fardel,  ar'dil.f. 

A  bundle,  a  little  pack.. 

To  Fare,  fire.  v.  u. 

To  go,  to  pafi,  10  travel ;   Co  be  in  tiry  ftatc 

Sood  or  bad  i-to  happen  to  any  one  well  or 
1 ;  to  fec4>  to  eat)  10  be«fi&eriaiatd. 

Ta^e,  lire.  f. 

Price  of  pa€age  in  a  vehicle  by  hn^d  or  by 
water;  food  prepared '(or  tlie  «akle,  provi- 
iiont. 

The  parting  compUrtent,  adieu  ;  it  it  fome- 
timea  ufed  only-aa  axv  e^prci&on  of  fepartioo 
witlioot  Jcindnefa. 
"ff^  To  ftU  \hefe  'diff^Brvntpr^awaoiatioiit  it 
thia  word   fubjcd.     The  accentuation,  ei- 
ther ^«a«he  iril  or  lift  fyltoble,  depends 
much  on  the  rliyth»i.«f  the  ientcoce. — See 
Ctmmpihre  »nd'C(.mm9nve/fltb, 
When  it  is  ufed  as  a  (iibiUntive,  without  an 
adic^vcbefore  jt,  thciaccent  is  gcncrsfllyon 
thcBftt^niMe.-as, 
••  Sec  how  the  morpif»g>6pef  htri«M«*en  tates, 
••  And  lakes  htr  fdtirmiU^  tibt  ^wiamM." 

«l^lt»SP. 

]Oi*if  «lieMi)«aai*e  MUwrtbe  MfUp«vc4f«^ 
^••If  <*ance*o.T«lbi»lauHwiih  f4r4weiiiiwen 

«*'S9ct««d*fcia*ov*Mi9bean»tibe  ael4a«««»ve, 
b»Tlic  bWia  tlMir<aoaes.  nearWr.jMi4.M4#tiag 
'  «*^4MrdB 

••^Itttft'tlkair  J»y,  ifcHAiU  a*d«atley.fM«." 

But -If  die  •d}eaiv»prfcodc«Gf  (itbAi^ve,  the 
accent  is  generally  pUccd  on  the  Uft  W*' 

«bif«M« 

*     •  ♦♦  Tfj;adin5lhe.pathfo..nf!W€r»*t<i!s, 
••,  Along /irrv/i/  to  love  I^gave." 

Waller. 
«  As  in  this  grove  l.took  wy  Udfare-w/Il.*' 

'Ot  1*!icn  itia  #at*rt^  bya  >re»f><a9j**  I  badfe 
^^  Mm  jr#rrWW,"  or  ••  1  >*4t  y#f etr//i  to 
'  •*  bim.^* 


When  it  is  ufed  as  an  a4jeAive  the  accent  is 
always  on  the  1^  fyllablc,  as  "  A  fdrcmeli 
**  Sermon.** 

But  when  it  is  ufed  as  an  interie^oii  (for  wit^ 
great  deference  to  Dr.  Johnlon  I  cannot 
think  it  an  adverb]  the  accent  is  either  on 
the  firll  or  (econd  fyllable,  as  (he  rhythm  of 
pronunciation  fecms  to  require. 

**  But  farrwell,  king  ;  fith  thus  thou  will  ap- 
"  pear, 

**  Freedom  lives  4ience,  and  Banxfliment  is 
••  here.**  '  Shak^sf. 

"  O,  queen, /tfrrw///;  be  ftill  poffeft 

**  Of  dear  remembrance,  blef&ng  ftill  and 
•*  bleft.'*  Port. 

With  refpcd  to  the  pronunciation  of  <>,  in  the 
&rft  fyllable  of  this  word,  Mr.  Sheridan 
fays,  that  in  England  the  iirft  fyllable  is 
pronounced  like  far^  and  in  Ireland  like 
fire.  But  if  this  be  leallythe  cafe  the  two 
nations  feem  to  have  changed  diale£ls;  for 
nothing  can*  be*  more  ewdent  to  the  moft 
fuperHcial  obfcrver,  than  the  tendency  in 
Ireland  to  pronounce  the  a  in  the  firft  man- 
ner, and  in  England  in  the  latter.  Not  that 
I  think  the  pronunciation  of  the  firft  fyllable 
oifarewelly  like/tfr,  either  vicious  or  yulgar : 
I  am  convinced  many  ^opd  fpeakcrs  fo  pro- 
nounce it ;  but  the  other  prononciaiion  -I 
think  the  mote  eligible,  as  well  as  more  ge- 
neral. 

Farewell,  flre-wll'.  f. 

Leave,  a£l  of  departure. 

Farinaceous,  fibr-c^-n&'ihds.  a. 

Mealy,  tailing  like  meal* 

Farm,  £inn.  f. 

Crounti  let  to  a  tenant ;  the  ftaU  of  lands 
kt  out  to  the  culture  of  tenanM. 

To  Fa«m,  firm.  v.  a 

To  let  out  to  tenants  at  a  certain  rent;  to 
«riLoat>a  oenasa  fate ;  lo-cftitivate  Uad. 

'FA4tMeR,  fir'«dr.  f 

Ope  who  cultivates  faired  ^r«uad  ;  one  who 
csltivatea  gvoand. 

•FARWOST,f4r^mAft.  f. 

Moft  diftant. 

Farness,  flr'nis.  f. 

0iftauce,  remotenefs. 

Farraginovs,  ftr-radje'iHiis.  a. 

Formtd  of  different  materials. 

Jarrago,  CJr^i'^A.  f. 

A  mafs  formed  cdnfufedly  of  fcveitl  ingre- 
dients, a  medlev. 

FARRiFit,  fir'ri^ir.  f. 
A  ftioer  of  horfes ;  one  who  profeflea  the 
medicine  of  horfes. 

Farrow, fir'ui.  f. 

A  little  pig. 

To  Farrow,  fir^rd.  v.  a. 

Tobting  ptga. 

Fart,  fJrt.  f. 

Wind  from  bthiml. 

To  Fart,  fjrt.  v.  a. 

To  break  win^  behind. 

FARTHER,fJr'THir.ad.  -Sec*<rt*^r 

At  a  greater  dtftance,  to  «  grotar-iillbnce, 
more  remotely. 

Farther,  far'rHcr.-a. 

^ore,  remote ;  longer,  tending  to  fceater 
^di^ance. 
FARTH«RAMCE,'ftr<TH€r^fe.  T. 

Encouragement,  promotion. 

FARTHERMOR5,»r-TH^-id6re'^ad, 

Belides,  over  and  ^hovc,  likcwife. 

To  Farther,  flr^TH^r.  v.  a. 

To  pvomote,  to  facilitate,  to  advanee. 

Farthest,  fdr'THift.  ad. 

At  the  greateft  diftanc^r  ^o  the  gvoiteft  dif* 
tance. 

H  h  2 


Farthest,  fir'TFiZft.  a. 

Moft  diftant,  rcmotoft. 

Farthing,  fir'THlrlg.  f. 

The  fourth  <rf  a  pcniw  ;  coppci'  money. 

Farthingale,  far'THlng-gil.  f. 

A  hoop,  ufed  Co  fprcad  the  peuicoai. 

Farthingsworth,   m'xHingi- 
wfirth.  f. 

As  much  as  U  (old  for  a  farihing. 

Fasces,  fis's^z.  f. 

Rods  ancientl3^carfird*befoTC -the  oonfnls. 

Fascia,  fS(h'flii-a.  f. 

A  fillet,  a  bandaffe. 

Fasciated,  flih'flii-i-tSd.  a. 

Bound  with  fillets. 

Fasciaj-ion,  ftfli-lhi-i'flifln.  f. 

Bandage. 

To  Fascinate,  fib's4-naic.  v.  a. 

To  bewitch,  to  enchant,  to  influence  in  fome 
wicked  and  fccret  manner. 

Fascination,  f4f-fiA-oi'(hftn.  f. 

The  power  or  a£b  of  be%vitching,  enchant* ' 
ment. 

Fascine, -fif-sine^.  f. 

A  faggot. 

Fassinous,  fis's^-nAs.  a. 

Caufed  or  a6ling  by  witchcraft. 

Fashion,  fim'On.  f. 

Form,  make,  ftate  of  any  thing  with  reprd 
to  appearance ;  the  make  or  cut  of  clotrurs  ; 
manner,  fort,  way ;  cuftom  operating  upon 
drefs,  or  any  domeftick  ornaments ;  cuftum, 
general  pra£lice ;  manner  imitated  from 
another,  way  eftablijhed  by  precedent ;  ge- 
neral •approbatroo,  •  mode ;  rank)  condition 
above  the  vulgar. 

To  Fashion,  ^(h'dn.  v.  a. 

To  foitn,  to  mould,  Co  -fi^re;  to  fit«  tA 
adapt,  to  accommodate  ;  to  call  into  exter- 
nal appearance ;  to  iQ^ke  according  to  the 
fule.praferibed  by  oufcom. 

FA>HiONAaL£,  £^(h'An-4-bl.  a. 

Approved  by  cuftom,  cftabliihed  by  cuftom 
made  according  to  the  mode;  obfervant  of 
mode;  havir^^^raok  above  (he  vulgar,  and 
Iselow  nobility. 

Fashion  A  EXi&NCSS,    fifh'&n-i-bl- 
n2s.  f. 

Modifli  elegance. 

FASHIONABLY,'0kfll'&n-|l-l^li*  ad. 
In  a. manner  cpnformable  to  cuftom,  with 
modilh  elegance. 

Fashionist,  fd(h'4n-lft.  f. 

A  follower  of  the.  mode,  a  coifiCQmb. 

To  Fast,  fift.  v.  n. 

To  abftain  from  food ;  to  aiortify  the  body 
'by  relioioos  abftaaettce. 

*Fast,  wft.f. 

Abilinence  frotft  fotod ;  .reKgifliit  mortifica- 
tion  by  abftinence. 

Fas.t,  fM.  a. 

'  {'irmt  immoveable;  ficm  in  pdherence; 
fpeedy,  ^uickj  fwift;  faft  and  loofe,  uncer- 
tain,, variable*,  incnnftant. 

Fast,  Oft,  ^d.    •    ^ 

Firmly,  imBiovfaJ)ly;clofclyi nearly;  fwift- 
ly,  nimbly ;  freouently. 

To  Fasten,  fis/s'n.  v.  a. 

,To  ^akc  (aft,  to  p^ake  firm;,^o  hold  toge- 
ther, to  cement,  to  link  ;  to  alEx,  to  con* 
ioin. 

To  Fasten,  j^isVn.  v,  n.  (47^)* 

To  fix  himiclf. 

Fastener,  fils's*n-Ar.  f. 

Oiie  th^t  i')}^^*  ^^^  ^'  ^^^* 

Faster,  raft'&r.  f. 

•  *     He 


FAT  FAU 

Vr  (546} —  Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit ;— mi,  rakt ;  — p^ne,^)!n  ;— 


FEA 


Hit  wYio  sbftains  from  food. 

Fasthanbed,  fdft'hipd-ed.  a» 

Avaricious,  clofchanded.  covetous. 

Fastij)iositv,  f4f-tid-4.6s'A-tA.  f. 

Difdainfulne(s. 

Fastidious,    fSf-tld'J-fls,    or  fls- 
tid'ji-fis.  a.  (293)  (294). 

Difdaioful,  fqueimifli,  delicate  tq,t  vice* 

Fastidiously,    flf-tid'A-flf-14,  or 
.fds-tld-ii'fiWi.  ad.  (293)  (294). 

Difdainfutly,  fqueanit(hly. 

Fastingday,  f3fting-di.  f. 

Day  of  mortification  by  aoflioeocc. 

•  Fastness,  fift'nis.  f. 

Firmncfs,  firm  adherence  >  flrength»,  iecu- 
rity;  a  ftrong  place;  a  place  not  etiily 
forced. 

Fastuous,  fis'tflvA-fls.  a.  (461). 

Proud, haughty. 

Fat,  fit.  a. 

Full-fed,  plump,  flefhy ;  cotrle,  grofi,  doll ; 
wealthy,  ricji. 

Fat,  fat.  f.  . 

The  uofluous  part  of  animal  fle(h# 

Fat,  fit.  C 

A  veffcl  in  which  any  thing  is  put  to  fer- 
ment or  be  foaked. 

,To  Fat,  fJt.  v.  a. 

To  make  fat,  to  fatten. 

To  Fat,  Hi.  v.  h. 

To  grow  fat,  to  grow  full  flcihed. 

Fatal,  fa'tll.  a. 

Deadly,  mortal,  deftru^ve,  cau/ingde- 
ilru£lioD  ;  proceeding  by  deftiny,  ixicvita^ 
able,  neccflary  ;  appointed  by  dcilitiy. 

Fatalist,  fi'til-lift.  f. 

One  who  maintains  that  all  things  happen 
by  invincible  neceflky. 

Fatality,  fJ-t.ai'i-ti.  f. 

P rede Ai nation,  predetermined  order  or  fe- 
ries  of  things  and  events ;  decree  of  fate  i 
tendency  to  danger. 

Fatally,  fi'tJUli.  ad. 

Mortally,  dcftru^ively,  even  to  death;  by 
the  decree  of  fate. 

Fatalnesst,  fi'tsH-ncs.  f. 

Invincible  necclCty. 

FATE^fite.  U 
pcftiny,  all  eternal  feries  of  fucceflivc  caufes; 
event  predetermined  ;    death,   deibru^on  ; 
caufc  of  death. 

Fated>  farted.' a. 

Decreed  by  fate ;  determined  in  any  man- 
ner by  fate. 

Father,  a'TH&r.  f.  (78). 

He  by  whom  the  fon  or  daughter  is  beeot* 
ten  ;  the  fir  ft  anceftor  ;  the  appellation  of  an. 
old  man ;  the  title  of  any  man  reverend ; 
the  ecclefiaftical  writers  of  the  firft  centu- 
ries; the  title  of  a  popifh  tonfeflbr;  the 
title  of  a  fenator  of  old  Rome;  the  appeUa- 
tion  o|  tbe  firft  per  fon  of  the  adorable  Tri- 
nity. 

Father-iK-law,  fJ'THSr-ih-liw.  C 

The  father  of  one's  hufband  or  wife. 

To  Father,  ft'xH^r,  v.  a. 

To  take  as  a  fon  or.  daughter;  to  fupply 
with  a  father;,  to  adopt  a  compoGtion ;  to 
afcribe  to  any  on^  aa  nis  offftpnngi  or-pro*> 
.jdudion. 

Fatherhood,  H'THir-hAd,  f» 

The  ehara^ar  of  a  father. 

Fatherless,  fl'TH2r-l4s.  a. 

Without  a  father, 

Fatherliness,  fi'THir-U-nSs^  f^ 

Tlic  t<Adcn»ci«.  of  a  fiuber. 


Fatherly,  fl'Tnir-li.  t. 

Paternal,  like  a  father. 

Fatherly,  fl^Tnir-li.  ad. 

In  the  nunner  of  a  father. 

Fathom,  fiTH'im.  f. 

A  meafure  of  1/ength  containing  fix  feet; 
reach,  penetration^  depth  of  contrivance. 

To  Fathom,  fJTH'dm.  v.  a. 

To  encompafs  with  the  arms  ;  to  found,  to 
try  with  refped  to  the  depth ;  to  penetrate 
into,  to  find  the  bouom ;  as,  I  cannot  fathom 
his  defigp. 

FATHQMLESS,fiTH^Ain*)^S.a. 
That  of  which  no  bottom  can  be  found; 
that  of  wltich  the  circumference  ciiMMt  be 

embraced. 

Fatidical,  fS-tid'4-kil.  a. 

Prophetick,  havine  the  power  to  foretel. 

Fatiferous,  fl-tirft-rdfi.  a.. 

Deadly,  mortal. 

Fatigable,  Hk'i-gl-bL  »• 

Eafily  wearied. 

To  Faticate,  fJt'A-gite.  v.  a.  (91) 

To  weary,  to  fatigue. 

Fatigue,  fi-tftg'.  f.'  (337). 

We^rinefs,  lalfitude ;  the  caule  of  weari- 
nefs,  labour,  toil.' 

To  Fatigue,  f4-t44g'.  v.  t. 

To  tire,  to  weary. 

Fatkidneyed,  fit-k!d-n!d.  a. 

Fat. 

Fatlinc,  fit'ling.  f. 

A  young  animal  fed  i at  for.  the  daughter. 
Fatnbr,  f4t't'nr.flr..  f.  more  properly 

.    Fatteuer,   That  which  irives  fataeCs. 

Fatness,  fJt'nis.  1. 

The  quality  of  being  fat,  plump, ;  fat,.gffeafe ; 
unftuoua  or  greafy  matter ;  fertility ;  that 
which  caufes  tertility. 

To  Fatten,  fit't'n.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  feed  up,  to  make  fl^y ;  to  make  fruit- 
ful ;  to  feed  grofsly,  to  incre^e. 

To  Fatten,  flt't'n,  v^  n. 

To  grow  ffty.to  be  pampered. 

Fatuous,  fitfh^d-ds..  a.  ^461). 

Stupid,  fooHlh,  feeble  of  mind  ;  impotent,^ 
w^itnout  force. 

Fatuity,  ft-tA'A-ti.  f.  Set  Futurity. 

Fooliflinefs,  weakncfs  of  mind. 

FATwiTTEb;flt^wit-Jd.  a.. 

Heavy,  dull. 

FATTY,7it't4.  a. 

Unduous,  oleaciuQus,  greafy.. 

Fauset,  fdw'slt.  a. 

The  pipeiafcrted'idto.  a  vc0el.to  give  vent 
to  the  liquor,  and  ftopped.up  by  a.  peg  or. 
fpigot. 

Fauchion,  firihdn.  f. 

A  crooked  fword. 

Fa  VILLOUS,  fS-vil'lis.  a. . 

Gonfifting-of  aihes. 

Fa^lcon,  fiw'k'iu  C 

See  Falcon. 

Fault,  filt-  f.  (404). 

Offence, .  fiiffht  crime,  fomfwhat  liable  tOv 
cenfure ;  dcfe^l,  want ;  puzzle,  difficulty. 

FjkULTpiNDER)  fAlt'tind-dr.  f. . 

A  cenfurer. 

Faultily,  flrrf.lA.  ad. 

Not  rightly,  impcopcrly. 

Faultiness,  fil'ti-n^s.  f. 

fiadnefs,  vifcioufnels ;  ^delinquciicy. 

Faultless,  filt'lAs.  a« 

Without  fault,  perfed. 
FA.VlTY,,f4l'tt,  a. 


Guilty  of  a  fault,  bfaaetbte,  crfOMVuA 
fedive. 

To  Favour,  fl'vftr.  v.  a. 

To  fupport,  to  regard  with  kindneCi;  tt 
affift  wuh  advantages  or  conveniences;  to 
refemble  in  feature  ;  to  conduce  to,  to  con* 
tribute. 

Favour,, fi'vfin  f. 

Countenance,  kindneis;  fupport,  defence; 
kindnefs  granted;  lenity,  mitigation  of  p«- 
niihment ;  leave,  good  will,  pardon ;  objeft 
of  favour,  perfon  or  thifig  fatoored ;  fome- 
^ing  given  by  a  lady  to  be  worn  ;  any  tkiag 
worn  openly  as  a  token;  feature,  couste* 
nance. 

Favourable,  fi'vAr-i-W.  a. 

Kind,  propitious,  afFe^onate,  DaUiatire, 
tender,  averfe  from  aca^se ;  coiniacive  to, 
contributing  to ;  accommodate,  convenient ; 
beautifuT,  weU  favoured. 

Favourableness,  A'vAr-i-bl-nSs^ 

f..  Kindnefs,  benignity. 

Favourably,  fi'v&r-i-bli.  ad. 

Kindly,  with  favour. 

Favoured,  fi'vir'd.  particip.  a. 

Regarded  with  kindnefs;  featured,  witb 
well  or  ill. 

Favouredly,  fi'vfir'd-lt.  ad. 

With  well  or  ill,  in  aiairoz  fool  way. 

Favourer,  fiVdr-dr.  /• 

€>ne  whov  favours;  one  who  regards  wiA 
kindnefs  or  tendernefs. 

Favourite,  fi'vir-h.  f.  (156). 

A  perfon  or  thing  beloved,  one  regarded 
vvitb  favour  ;  one  chofen  as  a  compuion  by 
his  fuperiour/ 

Favourless,  fiVdr-les.  a. 

Unfavoured,  not  re^rded  witb  kiodflcfiit 
unfavouring.  unpropitious. 
FA.UTORvtiw'l4r.  f. 
Favourer,  countenancer. 

Fautress,  fiw'trcs.  f. 

A  woman  that  favours  or  (howa  counl^ 
'  nance. 

Fa.wn,  fiwn.  f. 

A  young  deer. 

To  FAWN,':f3wn.  v.  n.: 

To  bring  forth  a.  young  deer  ;  to  court  by 
friiking  before  one,  as  a  dog^  to  court  fcr* 
vilely. 

Fawner,  fiw'nir.  L 

One  that  fawna,  one  that  pays  fervile  coorl* 
(hip. 

Fawning LY,  fiw'ning-li.  ad. 

In  a  cringinc  fervile  way. 

Fay,  ft.  f. 

A  fairy,  an  elf;  faith.  ^ 

To  Fbagub,  ftAg.-V.  a.  (337). 

To  whip,  .to  chaiiife.''  ' 

Feaxty,  a'iUk.  L 

Duty  due  to  a  fuperiour  lord. 
(^  Dr.  I^enrick  and.  Mr.  Sheridan  makt* 
only  two  fyllables-of  this  word  ;  Mr.  Perry 
three.  I  do  not  befitate  a  moment  to  pro- 
nounce the  laft  divifion  the  beft ;  not  only 
as  it  is  immediately  derived  from  a  Frenca 
word  ofrthree  fyllables/roacA/,  but  as  thia  is 
ttaquantit)|in  Milton  and  Shakefpeare.— Set ' 
Johnibn's  TufHonary  under  the  word. 

Fear,  ftrc.  f/(M7). 

Dread,  horrqiir,  appreln^nfion  pff  danger; 
awe,    dejedion  .of  mind;  anxietv,  folici- 
tude;   that  which  caufet  fctr;  iometbing 
hun^  up  to  fcari^  d^cf. 
To  Fea^,  fire.  v.  a. 

To  dread,  to  confider  with  tpprehenfion^of 
terrour ;  to  fright,  to  terrify,  to  make  «(rticU. 

TpFji4Jt,  f&c*,Y,n. 


FEA 


FEE 


FEL 


-  ni,  mive,  n«r,  nAt  i  -  tibc,  tfib,  bill ;  -  ill  i  -  p*4n<I  i  -  '^>  this 


To  llyt  lA  lionroor;  to  be  afraid  ;  to  be 
lox'iotu. 

Fear  Pirt,  ftre'fil,  or  f^r'fAl.  a.  (230) 

J'imorout ;  afraid ;  awful ;  terrible,  dread- 
ul.— Sec  fUrct. 
FBARFOtiY,  flre'fai-l4,or  (h'til-U 

td.  TimoroQfly»  in  fear;  terribly,  drcad- 
fblly. 

FcARFULNESSy  ftrc'fdl-nJs,  or  ftr'- 

Timoroufneft,  habitual  timidity;  date  of 
being  afraid,  awe,  dread. 

Fearlesly,  f4re'lfe-l4.  ad» 

Withoat  terrour. 

Feaelesness^  ftrc'Uf-nes.  f. 

Exemption  from  fear. 

Fearless,  f^re^^.  a. 

Free  from  fear,  intrepid. 

Feasibility,  ft-zi-bll'A-ti.  f. 

a  thing  prafticable. 

FEASIBLE,  fA'z4-bl.  a.  (227). 

.Practicable,  that  may  be  effefted. 

Feasibly,  fA'zA-bl4.  ad. 

Pradtcably. 

.Fea3t,  fWft.  f.  (227). 

An  entertainment  o£  the  table,  a  rumptuons 
treat  of  great  niumberi ;  an  anniverfary  day 
of  rejoicing ;  fomething  delicious  to  the  pa- 
late. 

To  Feast,  ftift.  v.  n. 

To  eat  fomptuouily. 

To  Feast,  ftAft.v.  a» 

To  entertain   fumpluoufly;  ta  delight,  to 
pamper.  ^^ 
FEASTER^fWK'flr.  f. 
One  that  farea  dclicioufly ;  one  that  enter- 
tains magnificently. 

Feastful,  fWft'fAl  a. 

Feftrre,  joyful ;  lu)Curious,  riotous. 
Feastrite,  fiift'rite.  f. 

Cuftom  obfcrved  in  enteruinments. 

Feat,  fite.  f.  (227).  .  ,      ^  ^. 

Aa,  deedi  aaion,  exploit;  a  trick,. a  ludi- 
crous performance. 

Feat,  fite.  a. 

&eady,  ikiU'vl^ ingenious  ;  nice,  neat. 

FEAjEOUS,.fA'tMs,or  fA't(ht-4s..a. 

'     (263).  Neat,  dexterous. 

Feateously,  f4'ti-if-14.  ad. 

Neatly,  dexieroufly. 

>  Feather,  ftTH'ir.  f.  (234).. 

The  plume  of  birds ;.  an  ornament,  an  em^ty 
title ;  upon  a  ho^fe^  a  fort  of  natural  friz- 
zling Bair.  - 
To  FEATHERKfeTH^flr.  v,a. 
Todrefs  in  leathers;  to  fit  with  feathers ;  to 
tread  as  a  cock ;  to  enrich,  to  adorn^i  to- 
feather  one's  ncft,  to  get  riches  together. 

Featherbed,  ftTH'fir-bcd.  f. 

A  bed  ftoffed  with  feathers. 

^  Featherdriver,  feTH'ir-drl;vOr. 

U  One  who  cleanfc*  feathers. 

Feathered,  ftTH'ftr'd.  a. 

Clothed    with  feathers  ;     fitted  with  fca* 
thers,  carrying  feathjsrs.  ; 

FEATirtRrEDOE,  {iru'if'iije.  f. 
Boards  or  plankf  that  have  one  edge  thinner 
than  anotbef,  are  called feathered^e fluff.. 

Featheredged,  ftTH'dr-edj'd.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  featheredgc.     ^ 
•;FRATHBRFEW,iiT»'Ar-f4.  U 
A  plant. 

FEAtitBRLBSs,  flTH'flr-les.  a. 

Withoat  feathers.    - 

Feathersbller,  fcTH'flr-5eWit..K 
O^vba  feiU  fcitbcrf. 


Feathery,  ftTH'4r-4.  a. 

Clothed  with  feathers. 

Featly,  ftte'14.  ad. 

Neatly,  nimblv. 

Featness,  fcte'nes.  f. 

Neatnefs,.  dexterity.         ^  ,   ,    . 

Fea-  ure,  ft'tOiire.  f.  (462). 

The  caft  or  make  of  the  face ;  any  linca- 
ment  or  finglc  oart  of  the  face. 

To  Feaze,  fize.  v.  a. 

To  nntwift  the  end  of  a  rope  ;  to  beat. 

Febrifuge,  feb'^ri-fiije.  f. 

Any  medicine  fcrviceable  in  a  fever. 

Febrile,  fi'bril.  a. 

Conftituting  a  fever ;    proceeding   from  a 
^cvcr. 

February,  feb'rA-a-r*.  f. 

The  name  of  the  fecond  month  in  the  year. 

Feces,  fi'siz.  f. 

Dregs,  lees,  fediment,  fubfidencc;   extfre- 

Feculence,  fik'i-lenfe.    >  ^ 
Eeculency,  ftk'fi-lcn-si.  / 

Muddinefs,  quality  of  abounding  with  lees 
or  fediment ;  lets,  feces,  fediment,  dregs. 

Feculent,  fik'i-lSnt.  a. 

Fouir  dreggy,  excrementitious* 

Fecund,  ftk'ftnd.  a. 

Fruitful,  prollfiok.— See  Pacunir 

Fecundation,  fjk-kin-da'ihan.  r. 

The  aa  of  making  proUfick. 

To  Fecundify,  tt-kin'd4-fi.  v.  a. 

To  make  fruitful. 

Fecundity,  fA-kOn'de-te.  f. 

Fruitfulnefc,  quality  of  producing  or  bring- 
ing forth. 
FED,ftd. 
Preterit  and  participle  paff.  of  To  Peedi. 

Fedary,  fid'i-ri.  f. 

A  partner,  or  a  dependant. 

Federal,  fid'ir-il.  a. 

Relating  to  a  league  or  contraft. 

Federary,  fed'ir-4-rA.  f. 

A  confederate,  an  accomplice. 

Federate,  fld'4r-ite.  a.  (91)- 

Leagued. 

Fee,  «A;  f.  {US)^ 

Alliands  and  tenementslhat  are  held  by  any 
acknowledgment  of  fuperiority  to  a  higher 
lord;  recompenfe;  payments  occafionally 
claimed  b^^  perfons  m  office  ;  reward  paid 
to  phyficians  or  lawyers. 

Feefarm,  fAA'firm.  f..   • 

Tenoar  by  which  lands  are  held^from  a  fu* 
periour  lord.'  r 

To  Fee,  fA4.  v.  a^' 

To  reward,  ti  pay ;  to  brib?,  to.  keep',  m 
hire. 

Feeble,  ft'bl.  a.  (405). 

Weakly,  debiliAted,  fieklv. 

Feebleminded,  ft'bl-mlnd'ei  a. 

Weak  of  mind. 

Feebleness,  ft'bl-ncs.  f. 

Weaknefs;  imbecility,  infirmity. 

Feeble,  ft'bl*.  ad.  . 

Weakly,  without  (Irength. 

To  Feed,  fA4d.  v.  a.  (246) 

To  fupply  with  IbodJ  to  gfaze,  to  conlnine 
by  cattle:  to nourilh,  to  cherifli ;  tok^pm 
hope  or  expcaation-;  to  delight,  tocnur- 
tain. 

To  Feed,  fAAd.  V.  n. 

To  take  food;  to  prey,  to  live  by  fating; 
to  grow  fat  or  oluBip. 
FEED,fWd.i;, 


Food,  that  which  is  eatea ;  pafture. 

Feeder,  ftWdr.  f. 

One  that  gives  food ;  an  exciter,  an  encott^*^ 
rager ;  one  that  eats,  one  that  eats  nicely. 

To  Feel,  fifcl.  v.  n.  prct.  Felt,  partr- 

paff.  Felt.  To  have  perception  of  thing*  by 
the  touch  ;  to  fearch  by  Iceling-.  to  have  » 
quick  ienfiWlity  of  good  or  evil ;  to  appear 
to  the  touch. 

To  Feel,  ilh\:  v.  a.  (246). 

To  perceive  by  the  touch  ;  to  try,  to  found  j 
to  have  fenfe  of  pain  or  plcafurc  ;  to  be  af- 
fefted  by;  to  know,  to  be  acquainted  wuh. 

Feel,  ft*l.  f. 

The  fenfe  of  feeUng,  the  tottc^.-    . 

Feeler,  fWrir.  f. 

One  that  feels;  the  homi  or  antcnn*  of  m-^ 
feai. 

Feeling,  f Ailing,  particip.  a. 

Expreffivc  of  great  toiiibility  j  fenfiMy  fcltr 

Feeling,  ftil'ing.  f. 

The  fenfd  of  touch;-  fenfibiUtyt^tcndcmctor' 
perceptioDb  . 

Feelingly,  ihhVirxgAt.  ad. 

With  exprcffion  of  greaUcnfihility ;  10  ••  t«>» 
be  fcnfibly  felt. 

EEBT,f4it.  f.  (246). 

The  plural  of  Foot- 

Feetles^,  ftAt'lis.  a^ 

Without  ftew^^  .  w  o   1   • 

To  Eei»n,  f&he.Y,4i.  (249)  (385;- 

.  T«  invent ;  to  make  a  *(hew  of,  to  do  upoi»i 
fomc  falfe  psetencea;  to  diffcn^ble^  to  con- 
ceal. ; 

To  Fbion,  fane.  v.  n» 

To  relate  falfcly,  to  image  from  the  invca*- 

Eeignedly^  fShe'liWi;  ad.  (364J- 

In  fidipn,  not  trujy. 

FEIGNER,^c'Or-  f»     .. 
Inventer,  contriver  of  a  fiaion. 

Feint,  fint.  f.  (249)-    ■  ^  , 

A  falfe  appearance  ;  a  uaock  affault.. 

To  Felicitate,  ftJis'A^titc.  v.  z^ 

To  maJte  iiappy ;  to  f  ongratnhte. 
FeUCITATION,  ft-lll-Ma  in«n.  U, 
Congratulation.        ».,.;' 

..Felicitous, fi-lis'd^ttis.  a. 

Happy.  • 

Feljcity,  tt-lis'i-t*.  f; 


.  tVWOK- 


Happihefs,  profperity,  blisfulnefs* 

Feline,  ft'line.  a.  (140). 

Like  a  cat,  pertaining  to  a  cat. 
FELL»fll.  a.* 
•  O^uel,  barbai'ous^  inhuinaii4-  iavager 
nous,  bloody.  . 

Fell,  ftl.  U-  . 

The  ikin,  the  hidt. 

To  FEt.L,  ftl.  V-  a. 

To  knokk  down,  to  bring  .to  the  gWMiad  5  X^ 
hew  down,  to  cut  down,      i 
F.ELLvftl- 


Thp  preterit  »of  To  FalL^ 

FILLER,  fel'lftr.f..  . 


One  that  hews  down.    ,  . 

Fellifcuous,  felrlif  flff-o«.  a. 

(518).  Flowing  with  gaH. 

Fblliaonoer,  feUm4tig-gtkr.  U. 

(381).  A  dealer«in  hjdfs. 

FELLNE&9,  fel'nes.  f.- 

L      Cruelty,  favagenefs.  . 

;  Felloe,  fcl'lA.  f.  (296). . 

The  circumference  of  a  wheel.  . 

Fellow,  fim.  f.(3a7)v  ^      ^ 

An  affociate,  one  united  in  the  tame^ninr^  ' 
•at  ©t  tkc-  lji»c  luftd  i  one  tbiag  fuited  to 


(pt-  {546).— Fiac,  ISkr,  fill,  fit  ;-^mA,  mit ;  —  plxie^  pin  i  — 


tiofi  ufcd  fomettmes  wiA  f6fidiic(f«  lov«- 
tinrfs  wnh* contempt;  mean  wret<.h,  Pv»y 
rvfcal ;  «  Tccmbor  ot  a  college  that  Ihare*  us 
,    rcvcndc. 

To  Fellow,  ihVi6,  v.  a. 

To  fuit  with,  to  pair  wkh. 

4n-ir.  L 

A  commbncT  at  Cam!»ridge  of  the 'higher  , 
cfficr,  who  dinct  wiA  the  fellows. 

■^ELLbw-ci^EATckE,    fel-lo-krt'- 
tftiAre.  f. 

One  that  ha«  ihc  fame  Cr  rat  or. 

Fellow- HEIR,  ftl-lA-ire'.  f. 

„   •Gohcir. 

Fellow-helper, Icl-fA-hilp'Sr.  f. 

CoadJ4iroT.' 

FfiLLOw-LABOURtR,  fSl-lJ4i'bir- 
ir.  f. 
-One  %^o  iabdt<t«  in  ihc  faitre  dciij^. 

Fellow-servant,  fel-li^«6r'¥4»t. 

f.  One  tltitt  battl^e  hmc  mafter. ^ 

<Ftfi;Low-«OLi>i»R,  fiWA-sil'jdr.'f. 

One  who  Sghts  under  the  fatneoo^wnfaBder. 

Fellow-student,  fll-l6.{hi'dent. 

f.  One  who  ftudiet  m  cdnfpacry  vtrich  .ano- . 
thcr. 

Felj.qw-su;tferer,  f^WA-«Af'&r-ar 

•f.'Ode  Who^fiuret  chcfntte  evils. 
'^Pft'LPaw^BELiilo,  fei-li-fWling.  C 

sympathy ;  eotoWnat^n,  4)oi«t hiurdt         , 

Fellowlike,  fel'lA-Uke.l 
.   Fellowlv,  fll'rft-K.        /*• 

Like^a  companion,  on  e^tiat  tffrttu,    ' 
FEL€.OWS«W»,f6l'l4rfllip.  f. 

Com^anionrtiip;  atTociatioh;  Equality;  paft- 
ncrfhip;  frequency  of  IntefdtfUTfc,  focial 
plcafure ;  htocfs  and  foftdh^fi  '(at  fciWI  cti- 
tcrtainniefffs;  #n  ^fta%rMi(Kllk«nt*hi'tke  col- 
lege with  fhare  in  iutevijnUb;  , 

FELiiVjftm.ad. 

•CriMlly,  fnhufmotnly,  fafi^cfy. 

Felo-dej-8B,  f4-4A-d4-9«'.  f. 

In  law,  he  that  tonimjttcth  fe4<ft)y  by  «Wr- 

dering  himfelf. 

Felon, 'fcl'in/f. 

One  who  has  committed  a  capital  crime;  a 
whitlow,  a  tirtitoftr  formed  between  rfie 
bone  and  it«  invciliog  membrane. 

Felon,  fcl'4n.  a. 

Cruel,  traiterous,  inhuman. 

Felonious,  fj-l4'ni-is.  a. 

f  J     WicJtcd,  trilteroof ,  villanous,  maUgnant. 

Feloniously,  fiJ6'ni*fiif-14.,ad. 

In  a  fcloniout  way. 

Felony,  fel'fln-4.  f. 

A  crime  denounced  capital' by  the  law. 
The  preterit  of  FceL 

Felt,  felt.  f. 

Cloth  made  of  »i^o«l  «tli«pd  -wiftli«ut  "Wcav- 
ing;  a  hide  or  ikin. 

Felucca,  ft-lfik.'i.  f. 

A  /maH  Vp^h  b4at  with  >fi.\  'OMrt. 

Female,  fi'mile,  f. 

A'lhci'ooc-etlhe.Cpx  wh*o)\ briagfr young. 

Female,  fe'm;ric.  a. 

Not  malculine,  belonging  lo  a  flac. 

Feminality,  fein-A-aM'c-ti.  f. 

Female  nature. 

Femini:*k,  f5m'4-«!ov  a.  (150). 

Of  the  fcx  thai  brings  yoftng,  female  ;  fiift, 
^•nden  dalicate  ;  dfeinisate,  dmafculated. 

•FENfORAj-rfcm'AjF-il.  a,  :  .   . 


Beloneing  to  tfarc  thigh. 

Fen,  ten.  f. 

A  marik,  low  flat  and  moiH  ground,  a  moor, 
a  bog. 

Fcbi BERRY,  f&n'bcr-rS.  f. 

A  kind  of  blackbfcrry. 

Fence,  ftnfe.  f. 

Guard,  fecurity,  outwork,  defence*;  inclo- 
fure,  mound,  hcd§c  ;  the  art  of  fencing,  de- 
fence ;  (kill  in  dcttnce. 

To  Fence,  fenfc.  v.  a. 

To  Snclofe,  to  fecurc  by  in  inclofurc  or 
hedge ;  to  guard. 

To  Fence,  ftnfe.  v.  n. 

To  pra^life  the  arU  of  mamial  defence  ;  to 
guard  againft,  to  ad  on  the  idcfcoiWc ;  to 
nght  according  to  art. 

Fenceless,  ii^ns^is.  a. 

Wiihoat  incloifrre,  apen. 

Fencer,  fen'sfir.  f. 
One  who  ttftcbtA  or  pnfUlea  the  ufe^f  ^irct- 
pont. 

Fencible,  tin'si-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  dcfemie. 

^Fe  n  01  n6  m ASTtfiU,  fln^sing^mir-dr. 

f.  One  who  teacheathe  ufc  of'wcapoiia. 

Fencingschool,  f%Q'sing^lk&6l.  T. 

A  place  ui  which  the  ttfe  of  we^poiu  ia 
taught. 

To  Fend^  find.  v.  a. 

To  keep  off,  to  (hut  out. 

To  Fend,  fend.  v.  n. 

To  difpQtc,6b  fliift  off  m  ehai^ge. 

Fender,  fen'ddr.  f. 

A  plate  of  metal  laid  before  the  fire  to  hin- 
der coals  that  fall  from  rolling  forward  to 
the  floor  ;  any  thing  laid  Or  hung  at  the  iide 
of  a  Ihip  to  keep  oft  violence. 

Fbneaation,  fcn-lr-i'flifln.  f. 

Ufury,  the  gain  of  intercli. 

Fennel,  ten'ncl.  f. 

A  plam  of  iirong  fcenu 

Fennelflower,  fin'nil-fl&flr.  f. 

A  plant. 

Fennelgiant,  fin'nil-jl-int.  C 

A  plant. 

Fenny,  fen'n4.  a. 

Marlhy,  boggy,  moorilh;  inhabiting  the 
marih. 

Fennystones,  fin'ni-ftinz.  f. 

A  plant. 

Femsuckbd,  fin's&kt.  a. 

Sucked  out  of  maribea. 

Feod,  fide.  f. 

f ee« -MnJtoro. 

Feod  A  L,  fA'dll.  a. 

Held  from  another. 

Feoda-ry,  fA'4d*^r4- 1 

One  who  holds  his  eilate  under  tht  tCMire  of 
fuit  and  fervice  to^  fuperiour  lond. 

To  Feoff,  tA4f.  v.^ 

To  out  ia^offdlfion^  toisvcil  vkh^iifht. 
^(Sr  t  have  always  heard  this  -iiMra^  pro- 
Bounced  #ith  iiac  lofej^open  c,  .  Mr..Shori. 
dan  has  marked  it  with  Uie  Ihort  <,  though 
he  has  given  its  tompkMiiul  ^Jl/<r^  the  long 
found  oi  that  letter. 

Feoffeb,  f4f'«4.  f. 

One  puCiu"po4fe{!ien. 

Teoffer,  fiPlAr.  f. 

One  who  givci  poffrtlion  of  any  thiAg. 

Feoffment,  feT'ment.C 

The  ad  of  grantmg  poiipflipon. 

*FsRACiTy,.l4-rls'c-t4.  X. 

Fruitfulnrfs,  fcrtil^y. 

Feral,  fc'rdl.  a. 


-/o' 


Funereal,  ^mournful. 

Feriation,  fi-ri-^^fti^iL  f.^5J4). 

The  ad  of  keepii^  tiolidAy. 

Ferine,  i^'nne.  a. 

Wild,  favage. 
{^  This  ward  bti^t  toliave  haeo  aided  U 
the  exooplions  in  Principles,  Ko.  140. 

Ferineness,  ft-rinc'iiei.  f. 

Barbarity,  iavteeneis. 

Ferity,  fer'4-ti.  f. 

Barbarity,  cruelty,  wildncfs 

To  Ferment,  fer-mint.  v.-a. 

To  exalt  or  rartfy.  by  JiUeRioc  motioh  Of 
parts. 

o  Fermsnt^  <2r-mint'.  v,  n. 

To  have  the  parts  put  into  inteiUne  motiMi^ 

Ferment*  f4r'ra4nt..f.  (49^)- 

That  which  caufes  intcfline  motson^  de 
inteftinc  mctton,  tunault. 

Fermentable,  feNtn&it*5i-W.3u 

Capable  of  fermenlatton, 

Fermental,  flr-mlnt'Jl.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  oaufe  fermentation. 

Fermentation,  f4r-m4n-ti'lwlh; 

f.  A  flow  motion  of  thrintoAtn;  particlea^f 
a  mixt  body,  arifingtifb^liy  frotn^ili^QpeA- 
tion  of  fome  a'ttive  acid  matter. 

Fermentative,  fir^roiln'tJUaf'. a. 

'CauGng  fermenUtioa. 

Fern,  fern.  f. 

A  plant. 

Ferny,  f4rn'4.  a. 

Overgrown  with  fern. 

Ferocious,  if4-rA'flifis.  a. 

Savage,  fierce. 

iF&ftOfiiTY,  f4-r6s'4.t4.  f. 

Savagenefs,  fiercencfs. 

Ferreous,  £4r'r4^s.  ta. 

Confiftiog-of  iron,  belotigiiig'«»  i«M. 
Ferrbt,  flr'ftt.  f. 

A  qusdrvpcde  of  the  wcalcl  ktnd.^iifdd  tt    ^ 
'  catch  rabbiu  ;  a  kind  of  Barf««^  rihUnd* 

To  Ferret,  fir'rit.  v.  a. 

To  drive  out  of  lurking  pkces. 

Ferreter,  fer'r!t-tdr.  f. 
One  that  hunts  another  in  his  ^vtcict. 

Ferriage,  l4r'r44djt.T.  (90). 

The  fare  paid  at  a  ferry. 

Ferruginous,  f4r-ni^j!n-fts»*a.    ^ 

Partaking  of  the  particles  and  qbaHfcks  of 
iron.  ; 

Ferrule,  ffirMl.f. 

An  iron  ring  put  round  any  (br»g  to-ketp  it 
from  cracking. 

To  Ferry,  f4r'r4.'v,  a. 

To  carry  over  in  a  boat. 

Ferry,  f4r'r4.  f. 

A  vcflcl  of  carriage ;  the  patfage  over  vlueb 
the' ferryboat  paf&s. 

Ferryman,  fer're-irfin.  T. 

One  who  keeps  a;  fetry,'onc  V^ho*fbr*lrffe 
tranfports  goods  ahd  palfengers. 

^  Fwtil^,  ftrMl.  a.:(x^. 

'  l^ruitful,  abimdant. 

Ferxilcnbsb,  fir'tJlrhis.  f. 

Fruitfolnefs,  fecundiiv. 

EjaftTitiTY,  f4r-ril'!4vt4.4'. 
To  Fertjli»€,  *jHtil-*U«c.'VJa* 

To  anake  frttiti«UJ0t«iM»^«9tt«i^(<^ 
make  produdive. 

FER,xii»Y,-f4^'tUM-  adrff  Kipf riy #ir- 

tileiy.   Fruitfully, ,  plente^tffly. 

Bb*V*ko\:,  fet'v4n«4.  f. 


■FET 


FIC 


JFIE 


HeiC  of  miod,  atclottr ;  fbme  9^'  devotioi^ 
zeal. 

Fervent,  ftr'vSnt.  a. 

Hot,  boUifij^;  hot   in  temper,    vehement ; 
ardent  in  pcty,  warm  in  zeal. 

Fervently,  fSr'v4nt-l4.  ad. 

Eagerly,  vehemently  ;  with  pious  ardour. 

^  Fervid,  f^r'vfd.  a. 

Hoi,  burning,  boiling;  vchcmcotj  eag;er, 
zealous. 

pERVioiTY,  ftr-vtd'i-ti.  C 

Heat,  zeal,  ardour. 

Fervidness,  flr'vid-nis,  f. 
Ardour  q£  ouncU  xcil> 

FuuLA,  Sff'tiAX.  r. 

An  inftrumcnt  with  which  y^uQg  fchoUra 
are  beaten  on  the  hand* 

Fbrvour,  flr'vflr.  f. 

Heat,  wtunth,  Ileal  of  imail«  za«U 

Fescue,  fSs'kfi.  f. 

A  fmaH  wire  by  which  thofc  wiiQ  teach  t# 
etad  point  oat  tne  ktteri. 

To  Fbstbr,  fis'tdr.  v.  r. 

To  i^aklfi  to  corrupt,  to  grow  viruleiit. 

ffR$TiNATE,  fSs'ti-nite.  a. 

Hafty,  hurried' 

Festinately,  fts'ti-nite-lA.'ad, 

Haftily,  fpecdily. 

Festination,  fts-ti-ni'fliiA,  f. 

Hafte,  hurry. 

Frstival,  fls'ti-vAI.  a.    ' 

Pertaining  to  fcafts,  joyout. 

Festival,  fts'ti-val,  f. 

Timf  of  fctfti  aoai¥«rfory-day  of  civil  o»  re- 
ligiona  joy. 

F&STivsy  fjs'tiv.  a.  (i4oJ- 

Joyout,  gay. 

Festivity,  fef-tiv'i-iA.  f, 

Feftival,  time^  of  rtj«tcipgi  gtkty,  joyful- 
acia. 

Festoon,  ftf-ti6n'.  C 

In  axchitc^ure,  an  ornamenl  of  carved  ytprk 
in  the  form  o£  a  wreath  or  gfdand  of  flow- 
en,  or  leaves  twifted  together. 

To  Fetch,  fttfli.  v,  a. 

To  CO  and  bring ;  tQ  ftrikc  at  a  diftance ;  to 
prodoce  by  fome  kipd  of  force;  to.reacby 
to  arrive  at ;  to  obtain  a«  ita  prict. 

To  Fetch^  fttfli.  V.  n. 

To  move  with  a  W^^  return. 
PWCH,  fStfll-  I. 
A  ftratagem  by  which  any  tluQg  ia  in4irc^ly 
performed,  a  trick,  an  artifice* 

Fetchbr,  fitib'di.  f. 

One  that  fetches. 

Fetid^  ftt'fd.  a.  (>q6)* 

Stinking,,  rancid. — Spe  retut. 

Fj^TIDNBSS,  flt^ld-l>^*  f* 
Tbe  quality  of  ftinking. 

Fetlock,  ftt'ldk.  £ 

A  tuft. of  hair  th«t  grows  b<hipd  the paftcrn- 
joint. 

MTTliR>  fll'tir.  A 

It  is  commonly  uftd  i»  tk«  plural'  Fatlers. 
Chains' for  tbc  feel, 

"To  Fetter,  fet'tAr.  v,  a. 

To  bind,  to  enchain,  Co  (hackle,  to  tie* 

To  Fettle,  fit'tl.  v.  n.  (405), 

To  do  trifling  bufincfs* 

Fetus,  ft'iSs.  f.  (096). 

Any  amnal  in  embrio,  any  tkkig  ytt  ia  the 

wonib. 
^  Whence  caaariifit  the  differrint  quMtify 

of  the  e  in  Fetits  and  Fetuf?  Till  a  bf  tter 

reafon  appear,  let  us  fypnpfe  the  following  : 
.  £i|fi|f  rctaina  iu  Laiin  fbrm,  and  therefore 


nA,  m&ve,  n&T,  n6t ;  —  tibe,  tAb,  bill ;  -^  All ;  -^ pAind  ;  — thin,  this. 

Fictitious,  fik-itfli'Ait.  a. 

Counterfeit,  n6t  genuine  ;  feigned;  not  real. 


is  natiirally  pronounced  with  its  iirft  fy)la- 
ble  long.  Ff/»Viaan<licifcd;  andasmoftof 
thcfe  ao^licifcd  word*  ol  two  CylliibJcs  are 
derived  Irom  Latin  words  of  three  where 
the  firll  is  (hort,  the  fame  fyllablc  in  the 
£n^Ii(h  words  ia  generally  iHorl  likcwifs;. 
This  has  eftablifhed  fomething  like  a  rule; 
and  this  rule  has  fliortcncd  the  ftrft  fyllablc 
of  r <"/!</,  though  Jong  iu  the  I,itin  FoctUtis.-— 
See  Dra'nj, 

Feud,  fide.  f.  (264).     - 

Quarrel,  contention. 

Feudal,  fd'd^l.  a. 

Pertaining  to  fees,  or  tenures  by  which 
land|  are  neld  of  a  fuperiour  lord* 

Feudal,  fi'dal,  f. 

A  dependance,  fomething  held  by  tcmiror 

Feudatory,  fi'di-tor-A.  1. 

One  who  holds  not  in  chief,  but  by  fome 
conditional  tenure. — for  the  o,  (tt  DomeJHck. 

Fever,  ft'vflr,  f. 

.  A  difeafc  in  which  the  body  is  violently 
heatc4>  atad  the  pulfe  ouicKencd,  or  in  w  hreh 
hrat  and  cold  prevail  oy  turns.  It  is  fome- 
times  continual,  fometimei  ipt^rmittent. 

Feverbt,  fe-virret',  f. 

A  flight  fever,  febricula,  # 

Feverfew,  fi'vdr-f4.  f. 

An  herb. 

Feverish,  fi'vflr-llh.  a. 

Troubled  with  a  fever;  tending  to  a  fever  ; 
uncertain,  inconiUnt,  now  h^,  now  cold ; 
hot,  burning.  ^ 

Feverishness,  fi'vflt-lfh-n^s.  f. 

A  flight  diforder  of  the  feveriih  kind. 

Feverous,  f4\flr-fls.  a. 

Troubled  with  a  fever  or  ague  :  having  the 
nature  ol  a  fever ;  having  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce fevers. 

Feverv,  fi'vfir-4^  a. 

Difeafed  with  a-fevcr. 

Few,  fi.  a. 

Not  niany,  not  a  great  number. 
Fewel,  fl'i'll.  f. 
Combuftible  maUcr,  u  f^r^woodf  co^ 

Fewness,  lA-'nes  G 

Smallncfsof  number* 

Fib,  fib.  f. 

A  lie,  a.  faUehood. 

To  Fib,  fib.  v.  q. 

To  lie,  to  tell  lies. 

Fibber,  flb'bdr.  f. 

A  teller  of  fibs.    . 

Fibre,  fl'bdr.  f.  (416). 

A  fmaU  thread  or  ftriQg. 

Fibril,  f  {'bill.  f. 

A  fianall  fibre  or  ftring. 

Fibrous,  ft'brds.  a. 

Compofed  of  fibres  or  flamioa. 

Fibula,  flb'A-U.  f. 

The  outer  and  leflfer  bone  of  the  leg,  much 
fmallerthan  the  tibia. 

Fickle,  flk'kl.  a.  (40c}. 

Changeable,  unconftant,  tinilea 
fiibjcct  to  vicifl&tude. 

Fickleness^  tik'kl-nfe.  f. 

Inconftancy,  unccriaintyi  unfteadinclk 

Fickly,  fik'kl-li,  ad. 

Without  per  aintv  or  (lability. 

Fictile,  ilk'til.  a.  (140). 

Manufadurcd  by  the  poitjcr. 

Fiction,  fik'ftAn-  f. 

The  aft  of  feigning  or  inwentioe  ;  th^  tiling, 
feigned. or  inventc  d :  a  falfchoodi  a^  Uc, 

FicTious,  f!k'(h^  9, 

Fiftitioas,  imaginary. 


iieady;  aoiftacd, 


i<Mkcreace. 

yVlt.  } 


v.  n. 


not  true. 

Fictitiously,  f1k-ti(h^AfJi.  ad. 

Falftly,  counterfeitly. 

Fiddle,  fi4'dl.  L 

A  ftringcd  inftrument  of  mufick,  a  violiof 

To  Fiddle,  fid'dt.  v.  n.  (405). ' 

To  play  u^on  thfc  fiddle;  to  trifle,  to  fliif^ 
the  hands  often,  and  do  nothing. ' 

Fiddlefaddl^,  fid'dl-fii'dK  f. 

Trifles.     A  cant  word. 

Fiddler,  fld'dl-ir.  f. 

A  mu(iqi?o,  o(^  thi^  plavs  unon  the  fiddle. 

Fiddlestick,  fid'dl-ftik-  f. 

The  bow  and  h^ir  whicl^  a  fiddler  di^awa  oyer 
t^  ^ioS*  ^^  ^  fiddle. 

Fiddlestrinc,  fid'dj-ftpng.  f. 

The  firing  of  a  fiddle. 

Fidelity,  fi-dhVUL  f.  (n6)i. 

Honeftyi  faithful  adherence. 

ToFidoe,  fi^. 
To  Fidget,  fldje' 

To  move  nimbly  and  irregularly.  A  cant 
word. 

Fiducial,  ft-^'lbJl.  a*  (i^j., 

Confident,  undoubting. 
(jt|r  For  ih^  impropriety  of  pronouncing  tha 
fecond  fvllahle  of  this  l^nd  the  two^fofiow- 
ing  words,  at  if  v/ritten  j^o,  ait  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  marked  them,  fee  Prluciplcs,  No.  376 
and  478. 

Fiduciary,  ft-dii'flii-4-r4.  f. 

One.who  holds  apy  thing  in  truft ;  one  wh» 
depends  on  (aith  without  woifha. 

Fiduciary^  fi-d6'fli4-i-r4.  C 

Confident,  ftcady,  undoubting. 
FlEF.fiif.f. 

A  fee,  a  manor,  a  pofltflion  held.hy  fojVAti- 
nureofa  fupetiouf. 

Field,  tU\d.  f.  (275), 

Ground  not  inhabited,  not  l^uiU  on;  ci^lti- 
vated  tra£l  of  ground ;  the  open  cqvptry,  op- 
.pofS(d  to  ouarteis;  the  ground  ojf  batper 
the  ground  occupied  by  an  army ;  %  wide 
expanfv;  fpace,  comoafs,  tx^aV;  in  heral- 
dry, the  furface  of  a  miejd. 

Fielded,  f^iVihd.  a^ 

being  in  field  of  battle. 

Field-basil,  fiWd'Wb-il.  f. 

A  plant. 

Fieldbed,  fiild'b^d.  f. 

A  bed  conuive4  to  b«  tcf  ^ff  cMy  ii^tke 
field. 

Fieldfare,  feVfiriB.  f. 

A  bird.  *    • 

FlELpMARSHAL,  fWld-mJt'fhJI.  C 
Commander  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

FiELDMousE,  fiild'mAftre.  1. 

A  moufe  that  burrows  ii|  bank|. 
FlELDOFFICER^  ftcld-df*f(i-sftr.  f. 
An  oHicer  whofe  command  in  the  field  e3(- 
tends  Co  -a  whole  regiment,  as  ihc  coioooi, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  major. 

FiELDPiECE,  £&ild'piel^^a«  . 

Small  cannon  ufcd  in  battles^  hi>»  mH  in 
fieges. 

FiEND,  fi^nd.  f.  (275). 

An  enemy,  the  gr^at  .enemy  ol  waAlUild, 
Satan;  any  infernal  bring. 

Fierce,  ti^rCe,  or  {inc.  a. 

Savage^  cavenoos  ;  vehement ;  ontcag^us ; 
angry,  fuiious;  (trong,  forcible. 
Q3  The  firft  m^qde  of  pronouncing  this  v^Ofd 
is  the  moil  general ;  the  fecond  is  heard 
chiefly  on  the  Stage.  A^ors,  who  have  iy^fh 
contiaua)  occafion  to  ^prcft  the  paffioaa, 

feal 
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(1^  (546). 

ted  1  propritey  in  giving  1  (hort  vowel 
found  to  ft  word  denoting  a  rapid  and  vio- 
Icnt  emotion ;  and  therefore,  though  this 
pronunciation  may  be  faid  to  be  grammati- 
cally improper,  it  it  philofophically  right.— 
Sec  Cbeer/uL 

TiERCEtv,  ftirfc'l4,  or  ftrfc'U.  ad. 

Violently,  furioufly. 

Fierceness,  fiirfe'nJs,  orftrfe'nis. 

f.  Ferocity,  favageneft ;  violence,  outrageous 
paiHon. 
JlERi FACIAS,  fl-i-ri-fli^Ms.  f. 
In  law,  a  judicial  writ  for  him  that  has  re- 
covered in  an  adion  of  debt  or  damages, 
to  the  flieriff,  to  command  him  to  levy  the 
debt,  or  the  damages. 

FiBtiNEss,  fI'er-4-nis.  f. 

Hot^nualities,  heat  acrimony ;  heat  of  tem- 
per, intclledual  ardour, 

•Fiery,  fl'Ir-A.  a. 

Confiding  of  fire ;  hot  like  fire ;  vehement, 
ardent,  adive  ;  paiTionate,  outrageous,  eafily 
provoked  ;  unreftrained,  fierce ;  heited  by 

Fife,  fife.  f. 

A  pipe  blown  to  the  drum. 

Fifteen,  fif'tAin.  3u 

Five  and  ten. 

Fifteenth,  fif'tAAn/A.  a. 

The  fifth  after  the  tenth. 

Fifth,  fif/A.  a. 

The  next  to  the  fourth. 

Fifthly,  fif/A'14.a<L 

.In  the  fifth  place. 

Fiftieth,  fif'iA4/A.  a. 

The  next  to  the  forty-ninth. 

Fifty,  flf  ti.  a. 

Five  tens. 

Fig,  fig.  f. 

A' tree  that  bears  figs;  the  fruit  of  the  fig- 
uee. 
FiGAPPLB,  fig'ip.pl.  f.   (405). 
A  fruit. 

FiGMARiGOLD,  flg-mi'rA-gdld.  f. 

A  plant. 

To  FiGHt,  f  Itc.  V.  n.  pretcr.  Fotight. 

part.  paff.  Fought.  To  contend  in  battle, 
to  male  war ;  to  contend  in  fingle  fight ;  to 
contend. 

To  Fight,  flte.  v.  a. 

To  war  againft,  to  combat  agtinft. 

Tight,  f  Itc.  n 

Battle ;  combat,  duel ;  fomething  to  fcreen 
the  combatanu  in  Ihipa. 

Fighter,  fl'tftr.  f. 

Warriour)  duellift. 


Fighting,  f I'ttng.  particip.  a. 

Qualified  for  war,  fit  tor  battle ;  occupied 
by  war.* 

Figment,  flg'mint.  f. 

An  invention,  a  fidion,  the  idea  feigned. 

.Flopecker,  f!g'pAk-fir.  f. 

A  bird. 

FiGULATE,  flg'A-Utc.  a.  (9O. 

'     Made  of  potters  cUy. 

FiGURABXR,  fig'&-rl-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  brought  to  certain  form, 
ana  reuioed  in  it.  -  Thus  lead  is  Figurable, 
but  no^  water. 

FtGURABiLtTY^  flg-A-rA-bil'A-tA.  f. 

f.  The  quality  of  Mng  capable  of  a  cenain 
and  ftabieform. 
FlGURAL,  f!j'&*riU.  a. 
Belonging  to  £ure. 


— Fitc,  flr,  fill,  fit; — mA,  mlt ;  — pine,  pin ;  — 

Of  a  certain  and  determinate  form  ;  re  fern- 
bling  any  thing  of  a  determinate  form. 

Figuration,  fig-A-ri'(hfin.  f. 

Determination  to  a  certain  form ;  the  ad  of 
giving  a  certain  form. 

Figurative,  f!g'A-ri-t!v.  a. 

Reprefenting  fomethinr  elfe,  typical;  not 
literal ;  full  of  rhetorical  exhortations. 

Figuratively,  fig'A-ri-tiv-14.  ad. 

By  a  figure,  in  \  fcnfe  different  from  that 
which  words  originally  imply. 

Figure,  fig'Are.  f. . 

The  figure  ofany  thing  as  terminated  by  the 
outlines;  (hape;  per fon,  external  form,  ap- 
pearance mean  or  grand ;  diftinguifhed  ap- 
pearance* eminence,  remarkable  charader; 
a  ftatue,  an  image;  repiefentatioos  in  paint- 
ing ;  a  charader  denoting  a  number  ;  the 
horofcope,  the  diagram  of  the  afpedls  of  ^he 
aftrological  houfcs ;  in  theology,  type,  re- 
prefentative ;  in  rhetorick,  any  mode  of 
{peaking  in  which  words  are  detorted  from 

*  their  literal  and  primitive  fenfe ;  in  gram- 
mar, any  deviation  from  the  rules  of  ana- 
logy or  fyntax. 

f^  There  is  a  delicate  and  a  coarfe  pronun- 
ciation  of  this  word  and  its  compounds. 

'  The  firft  is  fuch  a  prounciation  as  makes  the 
tr  Ihort  and  (hut,  as  if  written  figgttr :  the 
laft  preferves  the  found  of  u  open,  as  if  jP 
were  prefixed  fg-ynre.  That  this  is  the  true 
found  of  open  ar,  fee  Principles,  No.  8. 

To  Figure,  flg'Are.  v.  a. 

To  form  Hko  any  determinate  (hape ;  to 
cover  or  adorn  wkh  figures ;  to  diverfify ; 
to  reprefent  by  a  typical  or  figurative  re- 
femblance ;  t6  image  in  the  mind  ;  to  form 
figuratively,  to  ufe  in  a  fenfe  not  literal. 

FiGWORT,  flg'wflrt;  f. 

A  plant. 

Filaceous,  fA-lJt^fliAs.  a. 

Confifting  of  threads. 

Filacer,  fll'4-sdr.  f. 

An  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas,  fo  called 
becaufe  he  files  thofe  writs  whereon  he 
makes  procefs. 

Filament,  fil'i-mSnt.  f. 

A  (lender  thread,  a  tK>dy  (lender  and  long 
like  a  thread. 

Filbert,  fil'bfirt.  f. 

A  fine  hazel  nut  with  a  thin  (hell. 

To  Filch,  filfli.  V.  n. 

To  ftcal,  to  pilfer. 

Filcher,  tllfli'fir.  f. 

A  thief,  a  petty  robber.    • 

File,  file,  f* 

A  thread ;  a  line  on  which  papers  are  (bun^; 
a  catalogue,  roll :  a.'line  of  loldiers  ranged 
one  b^ind  another ;  an  inftrument  to  fmooth 
meuls. 

Filecutter,  fllc'kdt-ir.  f. 

A  maker  of  files. 

To  File,  file.  v.  a. 

To  firing  upon  a  thread  or  wire;  to  cut 
with  a  file ;  to  foul,  to  fully,  to  pollute. 

To  File,  file.  v.  n. 

To  march  in  file,  not  abreafi,  but  one  be- 
hind another. 
FiLEMOT,  fil'A-mdt.  f. 
A  brown  or  yellow  brown  colour. 

Filer,  fl'lflr.f. 

One  who  files,  one  who  ufes  the  file  in  cut- 
ting metals. 

Filial,. fil'yil.  a. 

Pertainins  to  a  fon,  befitting  a  fon ;  bearing 
the  charaaer  or  relation  of  a  fon. 

Filiation,  fil-A-i'flifln.  f. 
The  relation  of  a  ibs  to  •  fatbor,  conelativt 
to  paternity* 


Filings^  fi'llngz.  f. 

Fragments  rubbed  off  by  the  file. 
ToFiLL,  f!l.  V.  a. 
To  (lore  till  no  more  can  be  admitted;  ta 
pour  liquor  into  a  veffcl  till  it  reaches  the 
top ;  to  fatisfy,  to  content ;  to  glut,  to  far- 
feit;  to  fill  out,  to  pour  out  liquor  for 
drink,  to  extend  by  (omething  contained ; 
to  fill  up,  to  nuke  full,  to  fupply,  to  occapy 
by  bulk. 

To  Fill,  fil.  v.  n. 

To  give  to  drink ;  to  grow  full ;  to  glut,  to 
fatiate. 

Fill,  fii.  f. 

As  much  as  may  produce  complete  (atii- 
fadion ;  the  place  between  the  (hafa  of  s 
carriage. 

Filler,  fll'lAr.  f. 

Any  thing  that  fills  up  room  without  ufe; 
one  whole  employment  i«  to  fill  veflels  of 
carriage. 

Fillet,  fll'llt.  f. 

A  band  tied  round  the  head  or  other  part; 
the  flelhy  part  of  the  thigh,  applied  com- 
monly CO  veal;  meat  rolled  together,  ssd 
tied  round ;  in  architecture,  a  little  member 
<  which  appears  in  the  ornaments  and  mould- 
.    ings,  and  is  otherwife  called  liftel. 

ToFillet,  fil'lit.  V.  a. 

To  bind  with  a  bandage  or  fillet ;  to  adon 
with  an  aftriigal. 

To  Fillip,  ftl'lip.  V.  a. 

To  (fcrike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger  by  a 
fudden  fpring. 

FitLip,  finlp.  f.  - 

A  jerk  of  the  finger  let  go  from  the  thumb. 

Filly,  fil'14.  f. 

A  young  mare  s  oppofed  to  a  colt  onyooog 
horfe. 

Film,  film.  f.         ' 

A  thin  pellicle  or  (kin.  «  . 

To  Film,  film-  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  «  pellicle  or  thin  (kiov       • 

Filmy,  ffl'mA.  a. 

Compofed  of  thin  pellicles. 

To  Filter,  fil'tfir.  v.  a. 

To  clear  by  drawing  off  liqQor  by  dep^odiflf 
threads ;  to  drain,  to  percolate. 

Filter,  firtflr.  f. 

A  twi(l  of  thread,  of  which  one  end  is  dip- 
ped in  the  liquor  to  be  cleared,  and  the  other 
hangs  below  the  bottom  of  the  veifcl,  fo  ibat 
the  liquor  drops  from '  it ;  a  ftrainer,  \ 
charm,  a  love^'potion. 

Fil-th,  fil/A.  f.   • 

Dirt,  nafiinefi;' corruption,  pollution. 

Filthily,  fll/A^i^liVad. 

Naftily,  foully,  grofsly. 

FILTH1NE3S,  fil/A'^i.nis.  f. 
Naftinefs,  foulnefs,  dirtinels;    cormpdoii 
pollution. 

Filthy,  fil/A'4./a. 

Nafty,  foul,  dirty  ;  grofs,  polluted.. 

To  Filtrate,  ffrtritcl  v.  a.  (91). 

To  (irain,  to  percolate. 

Filtration,  fil-trii'flian.  f 

A  method  l>y  which  liquors  are  procond 
fine  and  clear. 

Fin,  fin.  f. 

The  wing  of  a  fiflu 

Fin-footed,  fin'fit-<d.  -a. 

Having  feet  with  membranct  between  tbc 
toes. 

Finable,  fi^nl-bl.  a. 

That  admits  a  fine. 


FiNAt)  fi'nil.  a. 


Dkiaau, 
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TTItTmitf ,  laft ;  conclufivc;  morul;  reffe6l< 
'  iogthe  end  cnr  motive. 

Finally,  (VniUh.  ad. 

Ultimately^      in    conclufion* 
without  rccevery. 

Finance^  fln-n^nfe'.  f, 

RrvemieVincome,  profit. 

Financier,  fin-nJn-sSSr'.  f. 

* '  One  who  collcdt  or  farmsthe  ^blick  reve- 
nue. 

FiNARY,  fi'iii-ri.  f- 
The Tc'cona  forge  at  the  iron  miHt^  ' 

Finch,  finfli.  f. 

;  A  fmall  bird  ;  of  which  we  have  three  Vnndt, 
the  goldfinch*  the  x>haffiach,  and  bullinciw 

To  Find,  find.  v.  a. 

To  obtain  by  fearching  or  feekingi  tp  ob- 
tain TometinQg  4oft ;  to  meet  with,  to  fail 
upon;  tolinowby  experience;  todifcover 
hy  ftudy  ;  to .  discover  what  is  bidden  ;  to 
iiit  on  by  chantc,  to  perceive  by  accident  ; 
to  dete£t,  to  dcprehcnd.,  to  catch  ;  to  deter- 
mine by  judicial  verdtft  \  to  Tupply,  to  fur- 

**    tiiih,  ai  nc  finda  me  in  money ;  in  law,  to 

approve,  aa  to  find  a  bill ;  to  find  himfelf, 

to  fare  With  regard  to*eafe  or  pain  ;  to  find 

» XHit,  ta  unriddle, to*folve  ;  to  difcover  feme- 

•.  thing  hidden,,  to  obtain  the  knowledge 'of  4 
to  invent. 

Finder,  flnd'fir.  t 

*  "One  tint  meets  «f  falls  vpon  any  thing ; 
one  that  picks  op  any  thing  loft. 

FiNDFAULT,  find'filt.  f. 
A-centfurpr,  a  caviller. 

Fine,  fine-  a. 

Refined,  pore,  free  from  drofs ;  fubtlo,  thin, 
as  the  iine  fpirits  evaporate ;  refined ;  keen, 
fmoothly  (Sarp  ;  clear,  pellucid,  as  the  wine 
is  fine  ;  nice,  delicate ;'  artful,  dexterous ;  ele- 
^nt,  with  elevation ;  beautiful,  with  dig- 
nity ;  accomplilhed,  elegant  of  manners; 
"fhowy,  Tplcnaid. 

Fine,  fine.  f. 

A  mul^,  a  pecuniary  puni(Kment ;  penahy; 
forfeit^  money  paia  tor  any  exemption  or 
liberty;  the  end,  conclufioa. 

To  Fine,  fine.  v.  a. 

T<e  refine ;  to  purify  ;  to  nuke  tranfparent  4 
to  punilh  with  pecuniary  penalty. 

To  FiNE„fIne.  v.  n. 

To  pay  a  fine. 

To  Finedraw,  rlne'driw,  v,  a. 

To  ioMT  Up  m  rent  with  fo  much  nicety  that 
•     it  is  not  plerceivcd. 

Finedrawer,  fine'drlw-^r,  C 

One  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  fow  iip  rents. 

Finefingered,  fluc^flag-gftr'd*  a* 

Kice,  artful,  erquifite. 

Finely^  f ine'li.  ad. 

Beaulifolly,  elegantly ;  keenly,  Iharply ;  in 
fmall  partst  wretchedly  [ironically J. 

FiN£NESs,  finc'nis.  C 

.Elegance,  delicacy;  fliow,  fplendour;  art- 
.ftdoefa,  ingenuity;  purity,  freedom  from 
drofs  or  bafe  mixtures. 

Finery,  fl'jifir-A.  f- 

Show,  fplendour  of  appearance. 

Finesse,  f4-nis'.  f.  (ia6). 

Artifice,  ftratagem. 

Finer,  fi'nfir*  f. 

One  who  purifies  metals. 

Finger,  fing'gdr.  f.  (381). 

The  flexible  member  of  the  hand  by  which 
nen  catch  and  hold  ;  a  fmall  meafure  of  ex- 
■  tenfion;  the  hand,  the  inftrument  of  work. 

To  Finger,  flng'gir.  v.  a. 

To  touch  lightly,  to  toy  with ;'  to  touch  un- 
icafoaably  or  tbicviihly  *,.  to  touch  la  inftrtt- 


— nA,  mSve,  n5r^  nJt;  — tfibe,  tib,  bAll ;  — 6il ;— pifind ;— fMn,  this* 

meat  of  mufick;  to  perform  any  work  ex-      Xo  FiRE,  fire.  V.  H 
quifitcly  with  the  finccrs.  Xo  take  fire,  to  be  kindled 

FlNGLEFANGLE,flng'gI-fang'gl.  1. 
A  trifle. 

Finical,  fiii'S-kfi.  a* 

Nice,  foppifli. 

FiNiCALLY,  fin'i'kai-4.  ai 

Foppifhly. 

Fin ic ALNESS,  fin'6-kJUncs,  f. 


SupcrfluQus,  nicety 


iNisH,  finlfli.  V.  a. 


aupc 

f  oF  , 

To  bring/ to  the  end  propofed ;  to  perfe^ 
to  poli(h  to  the  excellency  intended. 

Fjnisher,  fin'lih-ir.  f. 

One  that  fiuiflie*. 

Finite,  fi'nite.  a.  (i;i6)^,  . 

I^unitedj  bounded. 

Finiteless,  fl'nlte-lSs.  a. 

Without  bounds,  unlimited.  , 

Finitely,  fi'»ite-li.  ad. 

Within  certain  limits,  to  a  certain  degree. 

FiNiTENESS,fPnite-n4s.  f. 

Limitation,confinetnent  within  certain  boan- 
dacies, 

FiNiTUDE,  fin'4-tAde.  f. 

Limitation,  confinement  within  certain  boun- 
daries. 

Fin  LESS,  fln'lSs,  a. 

Without  fin*. 

FiNLiKE,  fln^lke.  a. 

Formed  in  imitation  of  fins. 

Finned,  fin*d.  a. 

Having  broad  edges  fpread  out 00  cither  fide. 

Finny,  fin'ni.  a. 

Furnifhcd  with  fin*,  formed  fox  the  ele- 
ment of  water. 

Fintoed,  fIn'tAde.  a. 

Having  a  membrane  betweed  the  toea; 

FiNOCHio,  fi-116'tlhi-i.  L 

Fennel.     ' 

Fir,  fer.  f.  (109). 

The  tree  of  which  deal  t>oards  are  made. 

Fire,  fire,  f. 

The  element  that  barns;  any  thing  burn- 
ing ;  a  conflagration  of  towns  or  countries  ; 
the  punifhment  of  the  damned ;  any  thing 
that  inflames  the  paifions ;  andour  <rt  tem- 
per ;  Irvellrtefs  or  imagination,  vigour  of 
fancy,  fpirit  of  frntiracnt;  the  palbon  of 
love  ;  eruptions  or  impoiUiumations,  as  St. 
Anthony's  fire. 

Firearms,  flre'innz.  f. 

Arms  which  owe  their  efficacy  to  fire,  guns. 

Fireball,  flre'bdll.  f. 

Grenado,  ball  filled  with  combuftibles,  and 
burlling  where  it  is  thrown. 

Firebrush,  flre',brfl{h.  f. 

The  brufh  which  hangs  by  the  firefide  %o 
fweep  the  hearth. 

FiREDRAKE,  flre'dtikc.  f. 

A  fiery  fcrpent. 

FiRENEW,  fire'rifi.  a. 

New  from  the  forge,  aew  from  the  nelting- 
houfe. 

FiRER,  fire'dr.  f. 

An  incendiary. 

Fireside,  nre-sidc'.  f. 

The  hearth,  the  chimney. 

FiRESTiCK,  fire'ftik.  f. 

A  lighted  ftick  or  brand. 

Fireworks,  flre'wirks.  f. 

Preparations  of  gunpowder  to  be  exhibited 
for  Ihow  or  public  rejoicing. 

To  Fire,  tire.  v.  a. 
To  fet  on  fire,  to  kindle  i  to  iaflame  tike 
pallioasi  to  animate'. 

I  i 


to  he  .inff«^ 
enced  with  pailioA;to  difcharge  aiiy  fiie^ 
arms. 

Firebrand,  ff re 'brSnd;  H 

A  piece  of  wood  kindled ;  an  incendiarf* 
one  who  inflames  f anions. 

Firecross,  ftre'kr6s.  f. 

a  token  in  Scotland  for  the  nation  to  take 
arms. 

FiREL0CK,^f1re^l&k.  f. 

A  foldier's  gun,  a  gun  difcharged  by  ftrik^ 
ing  fteel  with  a  flints 

Fireman,  ftre'mJn.  f. 

One  who  is  employed  to  exttnguiikburav 
ing  houfcs.     ' 

Firepan,  flre'pin.  f. 

A  pan  for  holding  or  carrying  fire ;'  in  a  goSf 
the  recepucle  for  the  priming  powder^ 

Fireship,  flre'fhip.  f. 

A  fliip  filled  with  combuflible  matter  to  fir« 
the  veffcls  of  the  encmv. 

Fireshovel,  fire'lhflvVl.  f. 

The  inftrument  with  which  the  )iot  coals  are 
•thrown. 

Firestone,  fire'ftJne.  f. 

A  hearth  Hone,  ftone  that  will  bear  the  fice^ 
the  pyrites. 

Firewood,  flre'wfid.  Ci 

Wood  to  burn,  fewcL 

Firing,  fl'ring.  f. 
To  Firk,  £Srk,ir.a. 

To  whip,  to  beat. 

Firkin,  fcr'kin.  r. 

A  ve^el  containing  nine  gallosa;  a  boiSk 
veffeL 

FiRAi,  firm,  a,  (108). 

Strong,  not  eafily  pierced  or  fhaken,  hard, 
oppoied  to  foft;  conftant,  Heady,  refolute, 
fixed,  unfhaken. 

To  Firm,  firm.  v.  a. 

To  fettle,  to  confirm,  to  eftablifli,  to  fix  ;  to 
fix  without  wandering. 

Firmament,  fir'aiJ-mint.  f. 

The  Iky,  the  heavens. 

FiRMAMENTAL,  fir-inl-men'til.  a« 

Celeftial,  of  the  upper  regions. 

Firmly,  fSrm'lA.  ad, 

-Strongly,  impenetrably,  immoveably;  ftea« 
dily,  conlUntly. 

Firmness,  ferm'nis.  f. 

Stability,  compadncfs;  fteadinefs,  con« 
Aancy,  rcfolution. 

First,  ffirft.  a.  (108). 

The  ordinal  of  one  ;  earlieft  in  time  j  highel^ 
in  dignity  ;  great,  excellent. 

First,  mrit.  ad. 

Before  any  thing  clfe,  earlieft ;  before  any 
other  confideration ;  at  the  beginning,  at 
firft. 

First-got,  fSrft'g&t.  1 

First-begotten,  fflrft'b4-g6t't*a  J 

f.  The  eldcft  of  children. 

First-fruits,  fdrft'froJts.  f. 

What  the  feafon  firft  produces  or  matures  of 
any  kind  ;  the  firft  profits  of  any  thing ;  the 
earlieft  effefta  of  any  thing. 

Firstling,  f&rft'ling.  f. 

The  firft  produce  or  offspring;  the  thiii|| 
firft  thought  or  done. 

Fiscal,  fis'cll.  f. 

Exchequer,  revenue. 

Fish,  tifh.  f. 

An  animal  that  inhabiu  the  ynXCf* 

To  Fish,  fifti.  v.  n.  ,      _ 
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(^  t546).—  Fltc,  far,  fJl!,  (1^;  — mi,  mSt ;— pine,  pin;  — 


To  be  employed  Hi  csitclihig  fiiln  to  cft- 
deavour  at  any  thiilg  by  mrti&e. 

To  Frstt,  nft.  V.  ^. 

To  fearch  water  ia  oueAof  fi(h. 
FlSH-H06^,  flttl^hSftk.  f. 
A  hook  for  catching  fi(h. 

Fishpond,  iiih'pdnd.  f. 

A  fmall  pool  for  Bm. 

Fisher,  flfli'dr.  f. 

One  who  is  eiriployddio  tfitchiog  fi(h. 

FiSKSRBOAT,  fifli'dr-bite.  f. 

A  boat  employed  in  catdiiof  &ih. 

Fisherman,  f!(h'Ar-imn.  f. 

Otoe  whofe  employment  and  Uirelihood  is 
to  catch  fi(h. 

Fishery,  fifli'ar.^.f. 

The  bnfintfs  of  catching  6ih» 

Fishful,  fifh'fdl.  a. 

Abounding  with  fi(h. 

To  Fpshifv,  flfli'A-fl.  V.  a. 

To  turn  to  fifli. 
FiSHiKO,  fiftllng.  f. 

C6Vmnodity  of  taking "fifh.  * 

FiSHKETTLE,  l1lh'k8t-d.  f.    (4X5^). 

A  caldron  itaadelong  for  thefifli  to  oe  boiled 

wtlhdtit  bendiiBE. 

FiSHMBAL,  fflh'milc.  f. 

Diet  of  filh. 

Fishmonger,  flOi'mftng-^gflr.  f. 

A  dealer  in  fiih. 

Fishy,  fifti'A.  a. 

Confiding  of  filh  ;  havitt]g  the  qalities  of  ftfli. 

Fissile,  fis'sil.. a. 

Having  the  grain  in  a  certain  dire^ioa,  to  aa 
'to  be  clfeft. 
FiSSILITY,  flS-Sll'4-tA.  f. 

The  quality  of  irdmitting  to  be  cloven. 

TissVRE,  fiih'fliAre.  f.  (452). 

A  cleft,  a  nartow  chifm  where  a  breadi  has 
been  made. 

Fist,  f  ift.  f. 

The  hand  i;;Ietiched  with  the  lingers  doubled 
dowa. 
FiSTrCVFFS,  fis'tiiWfe.  f. 
Battle  with  the  fill. 

•Fistula,  f!s'tfhi-lS.  f,  (461). 

A  fmuous  olcer  callous  within. 

Fistular,  fis'tfliA-lJr.  a. 

Hollow  like  a  pipe. 

Fistulous,  fis'tfliA-lds.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  fiftula. 

Fit,  fit.  f. 

A  paroxifm  of  my  intermittent  diilemper ; 
any  Ihort  return  after  intermifllon ;  difordef} 
dlliemperature ;  the  hyfterical  diforders  of 
women,  and  the  convuliions  of  children. 

Fit,  fit.  a. 

Qualified,  proper ;  convenient,  meet,  ri^ht. 

To  Fit,  fit.  v.  a. 

To  fuit  one  thing,  to  another ;  to  accommo- 
date a  pcrfoa  with* any  thing;  to  be  adapted 
t«,  to  fuit  any  thing  ;  to  fit  out,  to  fumifli, 
to  eauip ;  to  fit  up,  to  furnifh,  to  make  pro- 
per lor  ufe. 

To  Fit,  fit.  v.  n. 

To  be  proper,  to  be  fit. 

Fitch,  fitih.  f. 

A  fmall  kind  Of  wild  pea. 
Fitchat,  fftfll^t. 
Fitchew,  fit'tfhoi. 

A  (linking  little  bead,  that  robs  the  ^en 
roofl  and  w«rren. 

Fitful,  flt'fai.  a. 

Varied  by  paroxyfms. 

Fitly,  fU'lc.  ad. 


.}^ 


Properly,  jofily,  redoiiably  j  0om»o4ioafly, 
meetly. 

PlTHBW,  ftt'nfc,  f. 
Propriety,    meetneia,  joftncfs,   retfonable* 
neis  ;  convenience,  conratodity,  Che  ftate  «f 
being  fit. 

Fitment,  fit'mint.  f. 

Something  adapted  to  a  particidar  pnrpofe. 

Fitter,  ntttftr.  f. 

The  perfon  or  thii\g  (Jhat  codfeti-6tne{t  for 
any  thine. 

Five,  five.  a. 

Four -and  one,  fallf  of  ten. 

Fi velea vCD^Grrfs,  f*vc^l46y*d, f. 

Cinquefoil,  a  fpeciea  of^elover. 

Fives,  flvz.  f. 

A  kind  of  pUy  with  a  bill ;  a  difetie  of 
horfet. 

To  Fix,  files,  r.  a. 

To  make  fall ;. to  Jett&e;  to.direft  without 
■  varration. ;  to  dearive  of  voktiUcy ;  to  tranf- 
fix ;  to  withold  trom  motion. 

To  Fmc,  f  Iks.  V.  n. 

To  determine  the  refolution ;  to  ceft,  to 
ceafe  to  wander ;  to  lo(e  volatility,  fo  as  to 
be  malleable. 

Fixation,  fik-si'(hfln.  f. 

Stability,  firmnefs;  confinement;  want  of 
volatility ;  redudion  from  fluidity  to  firm- 
nefs. 

Fixedly,  fIk'sld-14.  ad.  (364). 

Certainly,  firnily. 

Fixedhess,  flk'sid-nfe.  f.  (365). 

Stability ;  want  or  lofs  of  volatility ;  fleadi- 
nefs,  fettled  opinion  or  refolution. 

FixiDiTY,  fik-sfd'i-ti.  f. 

Coherence  of  parts. 

Fixity,  fik'sA-t4.  f. 

Coherence  of  parts. 

FixuRE,  fik^thfire.  [475). 

Firmnefs,  ftable  fiate. 

Fizgig,  fiz'gig.  f. 

A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon,  with  which  (ea« 
men  itrike  fifh. 

Flabby,  ffab'bi.  a. 

Soft,  not  firm. 

Flaccid,  fiik'sid.  a. 

Weak,  Umber,  not  (tiff,  lax,  not  tealie.— See 
Exaggerate. 

Flaccioity,  fl4k-sld'4.tA.  f. 

Laxity,  limbernefs,  want  of  tenfion. 

To  Flag,  fljg.  v.  n. 

To  hang  loofe  without  ftiffhefs  or  tenfioa ; 
to  grow  fpiritlefs  or  dejedod  ;  to  grow  fee- 
ble, to  loie  vigour. 

To  Flag,  flig.  v.  a. 

To  let  fall,  to  fiffcr  to  droop ;  to  lay  with 
broad  ftones. 

Flag,  fllg.  f. 

A  wat^r  plant  with  a  broad  bladed  leaf  and 
yellow  flower ;  the  colours  or  enftgn  of  a 
ihip  or  land  forces  \  a  fpeciea  of  ftooe  ofed 
for  fmooth  pavemcnU. 

Flag-broom,  fllg'brftora.  f. 

A  broom  for  fweepiog  flags  or  pavements. 

Flag-officer,  fl3g'Af-fi-sfir.  f. 

A  commander  of  a  (iquadron. 

FlaG'-ship,  fljg'fhip.  f. 

The  fhlp  in  which  the  commander  of  a  fleet 
»»• 

Flag- WORM,  Mg'wflrm.  f. 

A  zmb  bred  in  watry  places  among  flags  or 
fedge. 

Fl age  LET,  fljidje'i-l4t.  f. 

A  fmall  flute. 

Flagellation,  fl4d]c-4l-l4'fliftn.  f* 


The  ule  of  tbe  fcoorge. 

Flagginess,  flig'g£«>D2s«  C 

Laxity,  limbenieis. 

Flaggy,  ftig'gA-  a.  (583J. 

Weak,  lax,  limber ;  iafiptd. 

Flagitious,  fli-ji(h'&s.  a. 

Wicked,  vilkiious,  atrocious. 

Flapitiousness,  fl|rjlQi'$f*n$s.  f. 

Wickedocfs,  villanv. 

Flagoon,  flie'On.  f. 

A  velTel^of  drink  with  p  oanov  mo«t)u 

Flagrancy,  fla'grln-s4.  f. 

Burning  beat,  fire. 

Flagrant,  fla'grint.  a. 

Ardent,  burning,  eagor;  glowiflf ;  red;  no* 
torioou,  flamiqg. 

Flag  RATION,  fli-grl^'fliAn.  f. 

Burning. 

Flagstaff,  Mg'ftif.  f. 

The  ftaff  on  which  the  flag  is  fixed. 

Flail,  flile.  f.  (20a). 

The  inilniment  with  which  grain  is  be|tea 
out  of  the  ear. 

Flake,  flke.  f. 

•Any  thing  that  appaart  looCcly  held  toge- 
ther ;  a  flnton,  layer,  a  lock  ot  wQoIdnwa 
out. 

Flaky,  fli'ki.  a- 

-Loofrly  hangiAg  together  ;  laying  in  %etf 
or  ftrata,,  broken  into  liiiwa. 

Flam,  Aim.. C 

A  faKehood,  a  lye,.«n  Ululbry  prefefct^ 

To  Flam,  flSm.  v.  a. 

To  deteive  widi « lye. 

Flambeau,  iim^bi.  f^(245) . 

A  lighted  torch. 

Flame,  fl^me.'f. 

Lifht  emitted  from  fire;  a  ftreamoffire; 
ardour  of  temper  or  imagination,  bcight- 
nefs  of  fancy ;  ardour  of  inclination ;  pampn 
of  love. 

To  Flame,  flisne.  v.  n. 

To  fhine  a^  fire,  to  bum  with  enyiflion  of 
light ;  to  blaze  i  to  break  out  in  violence  •f 
pafllon. 

Flame-coloured,  fll^me'^AI-HirU 

a.  Of  a  bright  vellow  colour. 

Flamen,  fli^min.  f. 

A  priefl  in  ancient  timea,  one  that  officiated 
in  tblemn  offices. 
•  J3^  If  there  be  any  cafe  in  which  we  are  to 
take  our  accept  and  quantitv  from  the  Latin, 
it  is  in  words  of  two  fyUaoIes  which  retikiin 
their  Latin  form,  and  have  the  vowel  in  the 
firft  fyUable  long. — See  Drama, 

Flammation,  flim-ma^ihdn.  f. 

The  t€t  of  fettingOH  flame. 

Flammability,  flJm-mJ-bll'i-tf. 

f.  The  quality  of  admitting  fo  be  fet  on  fire. 

Flammeous,  flim'm^-ds.  a,        [ 

Confifling  of  flame. 

FLAMMiFEROUs,flim-mirfi-rds.  a. 

(518}-  Bringing  flame. 

Fl  A  M  M I  v  OM  ous,  flim-miv' vA-mis* 

a.  (518).  Vomiting  out  flame. 

Flamy,  fla'mi.  a. 

Inflamed,  burning;  having  the  nature  of 
flame. 

Flank,  {link.  f. 

That  part  of  the  fide  of  a  quadroped  n^c 
•  the  hinder  thigh ;  in  men,  the  lateral  part  of 
the  lower  belly;  the  fide  of  aay  array  or 
fleet ;  in  fortification,  that  part  of  tbe.  baf- 
tion  which  reaches  from  the  curtain  to  (ke 
face* 

To  Flank,  flink.  v.  a. 
To  atuck  the  fide  of  •-  battalion  or  fleet; 

to 
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to  be  pofted  fb  w  to  overlook  or  cemmand 
aoy  p«6  90  the  fi^e,  to  be  on  ibe  fide.  - 
Flankbe,  filbk^dr.  f. 

A  fortification  jutting  oat  (o  at  to  command 
the  fide  of  a  body  marching  to  the  affault. 

Flannel,  flin'nti.  f. . 

A  foft  nappy  ftuflf  of  wool. 
FlAPi  flap.  f. 
Any^  thing  that  hangs  broad  and  loofe  ;  the 
motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loofe ;  the 
notfe  made  by  that   motion;  a  difeafe  in 
horfei.  * 

To  Flap,  flSp.  v.  a. 

To  beat  with  a  flap,  as  fltci  are  beaten  ;  to 
more  with  a  flap  or  noife. 

To  Flap,  flip.  v.  n. 

To  ply  the  wings  with  noife ;  to  fall  with 
flaps,  or  broad  parts  depeodinff. 

Flapdragon,  flip'diig^An.  L 

a  play  in  which  they  cauh  railfins  oat  of 
burning  brandy ;  the  tiling  cttcn  at  flapdra- 
gon. 

FcAPEARED,  fillp'iir\d.  a. 

ifaviog  loofe  ahd  bro«d  «ara. 

To  Flare,  Aire.  v.  n. 

To  flutter  with  a  fplendid  fltow ;  to  glitter 
with  tranfient  Iifftre ;  to  gltticr  offealivdly  i 
to  be  in  too  moch  light. 

FiA«H>  fliOi.  r. 

A  fudden,  <ioick,  tranfitory  blase ;  Mden 
burft  of  wit  or  oierrimcnt;  a  flioit  tran- 
^    fietat'flaCe;  a  body  of  water  drivta  by  Tio-  ' 
lence. 

To  Flash,  Mfh.  v.  n. 

To  gliater  with  a  quick  and  iranfieat  flane ; 
fto  burft  out  into  any  kind  of  violence ;  to 
break  out  into  wit,  merrimeat,  or  bright 
thought. 

To  Flash,  flifli.  V.  a. 

To  ftrike  up  large  bodies  of  water. 

Flasher,  flifh'dr.  L 

A  man  of  more  apperance  of  wit4kan  rea-  • 
lity.  I 

Flashily,  fl41h''i-tt.  ad. 

With  emptv  fliow. 

Flashy,  m(h^L  a. 

Empty,  not  folid,  (howy  without  fublUace; 
infipia,  without  force  or  fpirit. 

Flask,  flJflc.  f. 

A  bottle,  a  vcflel ;  a  powder-horn.  i 

Flasket,  flaik'it.  f.  . 

A  veflcl  in  which  viands  are  (crved. 

Flat,  fltt.  a.^ 

Horizontally  level ;  fmooth  without,^ protu- 
berances ;  without  elevation  ;  Jevel  with  the 
*ground  ;  lying  horizontsiUy  prodrat;,  lying 
along;  tn  painting,  •without  relief,  without 
prominence  of  the  figures ;  taftdcfs,  infipid « ' 
&d],  unanrmtted  ;  Ipirklefs,  daj4Aed  ;'p«- 
lemptory,  abfolutt,  downright ;  not  flurp 
in  found. 
'PVAT,fl4t.f. 
•  A  level,  an  extended  plane ;  Avaihground, 
•«ot -mountainous  ;  a  fmooth  low,gcound,ex- 
pofed  to  inundations.;  (hallow,  flvaodf  place 
«  'io>the  fsta  where  the  water  is  not>  deiep ;  i  the 
broad  fide  of  a  blade ;  depreflioa  of  thottght 
or  language  ;  a  matk  orcnix^tr  in  mufickf 

To  Flat,  flit.  v.  a. 

<To  level,  to  depre(s,.to-tniakevbrMd  «Ad 
faiooth  ;  to  make  vapid. 
To  FLAT,fl4t.  v;n. 

To  grow"  flat,  oppofed-to'fwAl  r  tot  become 
unanimated  or  vapid. 

*!Fla  tlono,  fldt^lAne.  ad. 

With  the  flat  downwatoi,  not  e^gcwlfc. 
Tlatly,  flitHi.ad. 

Uorizonullyt  urtithoiit  iacUoMioPt  rnvithqnt 


Srominence  or  elevation  ;   without  ^irit, 
ully,  frigidly  ;  peremptorily,  downright. 

Flatness,  fllt'n^s.  f. 

Evennefs,  level  cxtenfion ;  vtrant  of  relief  or 
prominence;  deadnefs,  tnfipidity,  vapid- 
ne(s;  deje^ion  of  ftate;  deje^ioo  of  mind, 
want  of  life ;  dulnefs,  infiptdity,  frigidity  ; 
the  contrary  to  fluilncfa  or  aoutenefs  of 
found. 

To  Flatten,  flit't'n.  v.  a.  ^405). 

To  make  even  or  level,  without  prominence 
or  elevation  ;  to  beat  down  to  the  ground ; 
to  make  vapid;  to  dejcft,  to  dtprefs,  to 
difpirit. 

To  Flatten,  fldt't'n.  v.  n. 

To  ^row  even  or  level ;  to  grow  dull  and 
infipid. 

Flatter,  fldt'tir.  f. 

The  workman  or  inftrument  by  which  bo- 
dies'are  flattened. 

To  Flatter,  fllt'tAr.  v.  a. 

To  footh  with  praifcs,  to  plcafe  with  blaa- 
difliotenta ;  to  praife  falfcty ;  -to  raife  falfe 
hopes. 

Flatterer,  fl4t't*r-rdr.  f. 

One  who  flatters,  a  fawner,  a  wheedlei% 

Flattery,  fllt'tlr-i.  f. 

FaMe  praife,  artful  obfequioufineli. 

Flattish,  flJt'tifli.  a. 

Somewhat  flat,  approaching  to  flatnefs. 

Flatulency,  flltfli'i-len-si.  f. 

(461).  V^indinefs,  turgidncfs;  emptinefs, 
vanity. 

Flatulent,  flltfh'A-l^nt.  a. 

Turgid  with  ajr,  windy^  empty,  vain,  bi|; 
without  fubftanqe  or  reality,  putty. 

Flatuosity,  flJt(h-A-Ss'£nt4.  f. 

Windincfs,  fulnefs  of  air. 

Flatuous,  ftltfli^ii-ds.  a. 

Windy,  full  of  wind. 

Flatus,  fli'tds,  f. 

Wind  gatliared  in  any  cavities  of  the  body* 

Flatwise,  flit^wlze.  ad. 

MTithiibcfflat  down  wards,  not  the  t6^. 

To  Flaunt,  flint,  v.  n.  (214). 

To  make  a  fluttering  fliow  iAapparjcl;  %o  l)e 
luing  wiih-fo»ethii»g  loofe  and  flyiog. 

'Flaunt,  flint,  f. 

Any  thing  loofe  and  airy. 

Flavour,  fli'vfir.  f. 

-Powtr  of 'pleafing  the  ufte;  fweetneia  to 
the  fmell,  odour,  tragranoe. 

Flavourous,  fli'vftr-Ag.  a. 
Delightful  to  the  palate ;  fragrant,  odorous. 

Flaw,  fi4w.  f. 

'A  crack  or  breach  in  arty  thing ;  a  fault,  a 
defeft;  a  fudden  guft;  a  violent  Waft;  a  tu- 
mult, a  tempeftuous  uproar  j  ^ifuddten  c»o>- 
.motion  of  snind. 

To>Flaw,  fldw.-v.  a. 

To  break,  to  crack,  to  damage  wtth  flflore. 

Flawless,  fliw'les.  a. 

^Without  cracks,  without  defeAf. 

Flawy,  fliw^i.a. 

Full  of  flaws. 

Flax,  fliks.  f. 

The  fibroiis  plant  of  Which  'the^  fioeft  thtetd 
is  made  ;  ihe'  fibres  of  ilax  dcailfed  jnd 
combed  for  the  fpinner. 

Flaxcomb,  fliks'kAm.  f. 

The,inftrumrQt  »vkih  which  the  fibres  offlax 
ared^atifcd  from  the  brittle  parts. 

Flaxdresser,  fldks/cklr-sdr.T. 

He  that  prepares  flax  for  the  fpinner. 

Flaxen,  (rakVn.  a. 

Made  of  flax ;  fair,  lOog,  «nd  flowing. 

I  i  a 


Flaxweep,  fllks'wSM.  f. 

A  plant. 

To  Flay,  fli.  v.a.  (2ai). 

To  ftrip  off  the  flcin;  to  uke  off  the  (kin  or 
f  urface  of  any  thing. 

Flayer,  fli'flr.  f. 

He  that  flrips  the  (kin  of  any  thing. 

Flea,  fl4.  f. 

a  fmall  in  fed  remarkable  for  its  agility  in 
leaping. 

To  Flea,  fli.  v.  a. 

To  clean  from  fleas. 

Flea  BANE,  fli'bane.  f. 

a  plant. 

Fleabite,  fli'bite.  1  r 

Fleabiting,  fli'bUting.    / 

Red  marks  caufed  by  fleas;  a  A^all  hurt  or 
pain  like  that  caufed  by  the  lling  of  ?  flea. 

Fleabitten,  fl6'b!t-t'n.  a. 

Stung  by  fleas ;  mean,  worth^vf*, 

Fleak,  flike.  f. 

A  fmall  lock,  thread,  or  tw^. 

Fleam,  fl^me.  f. 

An  inftrument  u(ed  to  bleed  (^Mp< 

Fleawort,  fl4V4rt.  f. 
A  plant. 

To  Fleak,  JSike.  v.  a. 

To  fpot,  to  Aceak,  to  ft^>  to  d^uV^e- 
To  Flecker,  flSk'Ar.  v.  a. 

To  fpot,  to  mark  with  fUofcts  or  tAMChu. 

Fled^4M. 

The  ^^etcrit  and  .pnrticijile  of  Flc^. 

Fledge,  AMje.  a. 

Full-feathered,  able.to  fly. 

To  FLEbaE,  -flidjc.  v.  a. 

To  fu{;ni(h  ,with  ,wingS9  to  fupply  with  fet* 
thcrs.  - 

To  Flee,  flA4.  v.n.  pret.  Fled. 

To  run  from  danger,  to  have  recqiide  ^ 
fticlter. 

Fleece,  flSife.  f. 

As  much  wool  as  is  (horn  froqa  one.^&efip. 

To  Fleece,  fliAfe.  v.  a. 

To  dip  tjte  fle^oe  of  a  (bocp ;  to  Arip,  to 
plunder,  as  a  (hcep  is  robbed  of  its.wovl. 

Fleeced,  fliifl.  a. 

flaving  fleeces  of  wool. 

Fleecy,  flii'sc.  a. 

Woolly,  covered  with  wool. 

To.FliEER,  fliftr.  V.  n. 

To  mock,  to  gibe,  to  jeft  with  infol^ce  and 
contempt  ;  to  leer,  (o  grin. 

Fleer,  fltir.  f. 

Mockfiy   cxpreflied    fithfr    in    wor^t    or 
looks}  4ldeceitf^l.Rrin.Qf.ci\iilty. 
FLEBRBRy-fli^r'^r.  f. 
Ajpiocker,  a  fawner. 

Fleet, 'fl^At.  f. 

A  company  of  (hips,  a  navy. 

Fleet,  fliJit.  f, 

A  creek,  an  ip\et  of  wa(er. 

Flejet,  giit.  a. 

Swift  of  pace,  quick,  nimible,  a^ivej  (kirn- 
ming  the  rurfao<. 

Xo  JPleMT^ftWt.  v.  n. 

To  dv  iM^U^y,,  to  Y?oi(h  i  to  be  in  a  tran- 

(ient  ftate. 
To  FIjPET^  fli^t.  V.  a. 

To  ikiro  the  water;  ,to  liye,meir\ly,  or  pafs 

time  away  Ufhtly. 
FLfeETLY,  'fl(t4t'l$.  ad. 

Swiftly,  nimbly,  wifh  Twift  pa^e. 

F.LWXig;!^s,  fliit'n^s.  f. 

^iffiftn^fs  of  cou»fc,  nimblciicfs,  peUrlty. 

FtMjH,  il|(h.  f. 

■     The 
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The  body  diliioj^iDiccl  from  the  foal ;  the 
iDufclcs  aiiUoguilhcd  from  the  (km,  boncs^ 
teodoDS ;  animal  food  Hiftioguiflied  froui 
vegeuble  5  the  body  of  beafts  or  birds  ufed 
io  food,  diftind  from  filhes;  animal  nature ; 
tamahty,  corporal  appetites ;  near  relation ; 
the  outward  or  literal  fenfe.  The  Orien- 
tal! termed  the  immediate  or  literal  fignid* 
cation  of  any  precept  or  type  The  Flefli,  and 
the  remote  or  typical  meaning  The  Spirit. 
This  is  frequent  in  St.  Paul. 

To  Flesh,  flSfli.  v.  a. 

Toimiute;  to  harden,  to  eftablifli  in  any 
pra£lice ;  to  ghit,  to  fatiate. 

Fleshcolour,  fl41h'k61-4r.  f. 

The  colour  of  flcib. 
FLESHFLY,flS(h'fli.  f. 

A  fly  that  feeds  upon  flefh,  and  depofits  her 
eggs  in  it. 

Fleshhook,  flSfli'h&ok.  f. 

A  hook  to  draw  fle(h  from  the  caldron.. 

Fleshless,  flefh'l^s.  a. 

Without  flefh. 

Fleshliness,  flifli'li-nSs.  f. 

Carnal  paflions  or  appetites. 

Fleshly,  flcfb'l^.  a. 

Corporeal ;  carnal  i  animal,  not  vegeuble. 

Fleshmeat,  fliih'mite.  f. 

Animal  food,  the  flelh  of  animals  prepared 
for  food. 

Fleshment,  flcfh'ment.  f.  _   . 

Eagerncfs  gained  by  a  fuccefsful  initiation. 

Fleshmonger,  flilh'mdng-gir.  f. 

One  who  dealt  in  flefh,  a  pimp. 

Fleshpot,  flefh'pit.  f. 

A  veficl  in  which  flcfli  it  cooked,  thence 
plenty  of  flefli. 

Fleshopake,  flSfli'kwikc,  !• 

A  tremor  of  the  body. 

Fleshy,  flefh'4.  a. 

Plump,  flull  of  flefli  i  ptUpout. 

Flew,  flA.  (265). 

The  preterit  of  Fly. 

Flew,  flA.  f. 

The  large  chapt  of  a  dccp-moothed  hound. 

Flewed,  flAde-  a. 

Chapped,  mouthed. 

Flexanimous,  fliks-Jn'i-mos.  a. 

Having  power  to  change  the  difpofition  of  the 
mind.  -     ,      .     ^ 

Flexibility,  nhkU-hWi-ti.  f. 

The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  bent,  pli- 
ancy; eafmcfs  to  be  perfuaded,  comnHance. 

Flexible,  fleks'i-bl.  a.  (4o5;- 

Poffiblc  to  be  bent,  pliant ;  complymg,  ob- 
fequious}  doflile,  manageable;  that  may  ba 
accommodated  to  variout  forma  and  pur- 
pofet. 

Flexibleness,  flSks'4-bl-nSs.  f. 

Poflibility  to  be  bent>  cafinefs  to  be  bent ; 
obfeqvioufnefs,  compliance ;  dudility,  ma- 
nageableoefs. 

Flexile,  fliks'il.  a.  (140). 

Pliant,  eafily  bent,  obfequious  to  any  power 
or  impulfe. 

Flexion,  flek'fliAn.  f. 

The  aa  of  bending  a  double,  •  bending ;  a 
turn  towards  any  part  or  quaxtcr. 

Flexor,  fliks'6r.  f. 

The  general  name  of  the  mufcles  -which  ad 
in  contracting  the  joints. 

Flexuous,  flik'lhA-fls.  a.  (4<2). 

winding,  tortuous ;  variable,  not  ftcady. 

Flexure,  flik'fhire.  f. 

The.form  or  diredion  in  which  any  thing  it 
i>cnt;  the  a^  of  bending;  the  part  bent, 
^ibcjoiiiti  gbfequioui  or  fcjrvilc  ciia^e« 


pr  (546).  —  Fitc,  ftr,  flu,  fit ;  —  m4,  mit ; — pine;  pin ; — 
To  Flicker,  flik'ir.  v.  a 

To  fluuer,  to  j 

Flier,  fli'Ar 


To  fluuer,  to  play  the  wings. 

A  fugitive,  a  runaway}  that  part  of  a  ma- 
chine which,  by  being  put  into  a  more  rapid 
motion  than  the  other  pant,  equalizes  and 
regulatet  the  motion  of  the  reft.. 

Flight,  flite.  f.  {393). 

The  a&  of  flying  or  running  from  danger; 
the  a£kof  ufmg  wings;  removal  from  place 
to  place  by  means  of  wines  ;  a  flock  of  birds 
flying  together ,  the  birds  ]>roduced  in  the 
fame  fea^n,  as  the  harvefl  Flight  of  pieeons ; 
a  volley,  a  ftiower ;  the  fpace  paft  by  flying; 
heat  of  imagination,  fally  of  the  foi4. 

Flighty,  fli'ti.  a. 

Fleeting,  fwift ;  wild,  full  of  iinagination. 

Flimsy,  flim'zi.  a. 

Weak,  feeble;  mean,  fpiritlelt,  without 
force. 

To  Flinch,  fllnfti.  v.  n. 

To  flirinkfrom  anyfuflFeringor  ondertakiag. 

Flincher,  flinfli'4r.  f. 

He  who  flirinkt  or  failt  in  any  matter. 

To  Fling,  fling,  v.  a.  prct.  Flung, 

Part.  Flung  or  Flane.  To  call  from  the 
hand,  to  throw;  to  dart,  to  caft  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  fcatter  ;  to  drive  by  violence  ;  to 
call  reproach  ;  to  fling  down,  to  dcmolifli, 
to  ruin ;  to  flins  off,  to  bafile  in  the  chace. 

To  Fling,  fling,  v.  n. 

To  flounct,  to  wince,  to  fly  into  violent  mo- 
tiont ;  to  fling  out,  to  grow  unruly  or  out- 
rageout. 

Fling,  fling,  f. 

A  throw,  a  cafl;  a  gibe,  a  fneer,  ^  contemp- 
tuous remark. 

Flinger,  fling'dr.  f.  (409)* 

He  who  throws. 

Flint,  flint,  f. 

A  kind  of  ftone  ufcd  in  firelocks ;  any  thing 
eminently  or  proverbially  hard. 

Flinty,  flint'A.  a. 

Made  of  flint,  (Irong ;  hard  of  heart,  inexo- 
rable. 

Flip,  flip.  f. 

A  liouor  much  ufcd  in  fliips,  made  by  mix- 
ing oeer  with  fpirits  and  fugar.  A  cant 
word. 

Flippant,  flip'pant.  a. 

Nimble,  moveable  :  it  is  ufed  only  of  the 
a&  of  fpeech  ;  pert,  talkative. 

Flippantly,  flip'p4nt-lA.  ad. 

In  a  flowing,  prating  way. 

To  Flirt,  flflrt.  v.  a.  (108). 

To  throw  any  thin^  with  a  quick  elaftick 
motion ;  to  move  with  quickneft. 

To  Flirt,  flirt,  v.  n. 

To  jeer,  to  gibe  one ;  to  run  about  perpetn- 
ally,  to  be  unflcady  and  fiuUering  j  to  co- 
qfitt  with  men. 

Flirt,  flfirt.  f. 

A  quick,  elaftick  motion ;  a  fudden  trick ; 
a  pert  huflcy  ;  a  coquette.  . 

Flirtation,  flfir-ta'ftiAn,  f. 

A  quick  fprifi^htly  motionr;  coquetry. 

To  Flit,  flit.  v.  n. 

To  fly  away »  to  remove ;  to  flutter ;  to  be 
flux  or  unliable. 

Flitch,  ftitlh.  f. 

The  (ide  of  a  hog  falted  and  cored. 

Flittermouse,  flit'tdr-mAAfc*  f. 

The  bat. 

Flitting,  flit'ting.  f. 

An  offence,  a  fault, «  fly io^  twayt 

Flix,  fliks.  f 
J)owii|  fur^  ioh  haiXfi 


To  Float,  flitc.  t.  n.  fags)* 

To  fwim  on  the  fur  face  of  the  watery  t^ 
piaCi  with  a  light  irregular  courfe. 

To  Float,  flAtc.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  water. 

Float,  flAte.  f. 

The  aa  of  flowing  ;  any  body  (b  contrive^ 
or  formed  as  to  fwim  on  the  water;  the 
cork  or  quill  by  which  the  angler  difeovcit 
the  bite. 

Floaty,  flA'ti.  a. 

Buoyant  and  fwimming  a-top. 

Flock,  fl6k.  f. 

A  conipany  of  bird*  or  beafts ;  a  company 
of  flieep,  diftinguifhed  from  Herds,  which 
are  of  oxen ;  a  body  of  men ;  a  lock  ii 
wool. 

To  Flock,  fl6k.  v.  n. 

To  gather  in  crowds  or  large  irambert* 

To  r  LOG,  flAg.  V.  a. 

To  lafli,  to  whip. 

Flood,  flftd.  f.  (308). 

A  bod  V  of  water ;  a  deluge,  an  isundatioii) 
flow,  flux,  not  ebb ;  catamenia. 

To  Flood,  flfld.  v.  a. 

To  deluge,  to  cover  with  watcra. 

Floodgate,  flfid'cate.  f. 

Gate  or  fliutter  by  which  the  waUrcoorfe 
ia  clofed  or  openeo  at  pleafurc. 

Flook,  flAAk.  f.  (306). 

The  broad  part  -of  the  anchor  vhicb  take! 
hold  of  the  ground. 

Floor,  flAre.  f.  {3io)* 

The  pavement;  that  part  of  a  room  o9 
which  we  tread  ;  a  ftory,  a  flight  of  roomi* 

To  Floor,  flAre.  v.  a. 

To  cover  the  bottom  with  a  floor. 

Flooring,  flA'rfng.  f. 

Bottom,  floor. 

To  Flop,  flAp.  V.  a. 

To  clap  the  wines  with  noife** 

Floral,  flA'rIl.  a. 

Relating  to  Tlora,  or  to  flowcri. 

Florence,  flAr'Infe.  f. 

A  kind  of  cloth  ;  a  kipd  of  wine^ 

Floret,  flA'rJt.  f. 

A  fmall  imperfcd  flower. 

Florid,  flAr'id.  a. 

Produdive  of  flowers,  covered  with  flow< 
ers ;  bjirht.in  colour,  fluflied  with  red ;  ^m- 
belliflied,  fplendid. 

FLORiDiTY,flA-rid'4-ti.  t 

Freflmefs  of  colour. 

FLORiDNESs^flAr'ldrnis.  f. 

FreOinefs  of  colour ;  embellifliment,  ajnbi* 
tions  eleg^ce. 

FLORiFEROUS,flA-rirfi-r6s,a.  (518) 

Pxodu^ive  of  flowers.^  <i 

Florin,  flAr'in.  f.       . 

A  coin  firft  made  by  the  Florentines.  Thtf 
of  Germany  is  four  fliillings  and  fixpeoce, 
that  of  Spain  four  fliillinga  and  four  pence- 
halfpenny,  that  of  Palermo  and  Sicily  two 
fliilHngs  and  fixpcnce,.  that  of  Holland  tw» 
fliillings* 

Florist,  flA'rift.  f. 

A  cultivator  of  flowers. 
03"  Why  we  fliould  prononnct  f^jl  «» 
floret  with  the  long  c,  and  florid  and  fl*rm 
with  the  ftiort  found  of  that  letter,  canpdt 
eafily  be  gucflcd.  They  aros  all  from  we 
fame  original,  arc  all  angUcifed,  and  coofift 
but  of  two  fyllables;  and  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  gatnered  from  them  is,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  arguing  from  the  Ladn  quantity  t» 
ours. — See  Drama, 

•   Florulekt,  fl6r'44lm.  »/^ 
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bowery,  bloflomhii^. 

^LOscuLOus,  fl6s'kA-16s.  a.- 

'    Cotnpofed  of  flowers. 

To  Flote,  ti6te.  v.a. 

To  (kim. 

To  Flounce,  flAAnfe,  v,  n.  (312). 

To  move  with  violence  in  the  water  or  mire; 
Co  move  with  weight  and  tumult ;  to  move 
with  pafllonate  agitation. 

To  Flounce,  tlAdnfe.  v,  a. 

To  deck  with  flouocea. 

Flounce,  flAAnfe.  f. 

Any  thing  lie  wed  to  the  garment,  and  hang- 
ing loofe,  fo  at  to  fwcll  and  (hake ;  a  furbe- 
^w. 

Flounder,  flifin'dftr.  f.  (312). 

The  name  of  a  fmall  flat  filh. 

To  FLOUNDEit,  flAAn'dfir.  v.  n. 

To  ftmggle  with  violent  and  irregular  mo« 
tlona. 

TTo  Flourish,  flflr'rifh.  v.  n.  (314}. 

To  be  an  vigour,  not  to  fade ;  to  be  in  a 
profpcrbas  ^ftate  ;  to  ufe  florid  lao|^uage ;  to 
defcribe  various  figures  by  interfe6king  lines  ; 
€0  boaft,  to  brag;  in  muiick,  to  play  fome 
prclnde^ 

To  Flourish,  flflr'rifli,  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  vegetable  beauty  ;  t<f  adorn 
-with  figures  of  needle- work, ;  to  move  any 
thing  in  quick  circles  or  vibrations;  to 
adorn  with  embellifliments  of  language. 

Flourish,  flftrMfli.  f. 

Bravery,  beauty ;  an  oftentatious  embellifli- 
•     ment,  ambitious copioufnefs;  figures  formed 
by  lines  curioufly  or  wantonly  drawn. 

Flourish ER,  flflr'r!(h-flr.  f. 

-     One  that  is  in  prime  or  in  profperity. 

To  Flovt,  flidi.  V.  a.  (312). 

To  mock,  to  infult,  to  treat  with  mockery 
and  contempt. 

'To  FloiTt,  fldflt.  V.  n. 

To  pradife  mockery,  to  behave  with  con- 
tempt. 

Flout,  flidt.  f. 

A  mock,  an  infult. 

Flouter,  flAftt'Ar.  f. 

One  who  jeers. 

To  Flow,  flA.  v.  n.  (324). 

To  run  or  fpread  as  water ;  to  run,  oppolcd 
CO  ft*nding  waters ;  to  rife,  not  to  ebb;  to 
melt ;  to  proceed,  to  iflue ;  to  glide  firioothly, 
as  a  Flowing  period ;  to  write  fmoothly,  to 
fpeak  volubly ;  to  (»e  topious,  to  be  fuU ;  to 
hang  loofe  and  waving. 

To  Flow,  flA.  v., a. 

To  overflow,  to  deluge. 

FLOw,flA.  f. 

The  rife  of  water,  not  tbt  ebb;  a  fudden 
plenty  or  abundanct ;  a  ftream  of  di^om 

Flower,  flAA'Ar.  (•  (323). 

The  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the  feeds ; 

an  ornament,  an  embeUifliment ;  the  prime, 

•  the  flourifliing.part ;  the  edible  part  of  corn, 

«     the  meal;  .^c  moft  excellent  or  valuable 

part  of  any  thing. 
Fli>WBR-DE-LUCE,  fiAA'Al-di-lAfc'. 
f.   A  bulbous  iris. 

To  Flower,  flAA'An  v*  n. 

1  To^be  in  flo^|vcr,-to  be  in  bloflbm ;  to  be  in 
the  prime,  to  flourifh ;  .to  frothy  to  ferment, 
to  mantle ;  to  come  as  cream  from  the  fur- 
face. 

To  Flower,.  flAA'Ar.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  fi^itiousor  Imitated  flowers. 

^LO^^RBT,  flAA'Ar-it.  f. 

A  flower;  a  fmall  flower. 

^i.c»v,»RpGAkMH»  £AA' Ar-g$r-d*n. 


f.  A  garden  in  which  flowers  arc  princi- 
pally cultivated.  ' 

Floweriness,  flAA'Ar-A-nAs.  f. 

The  (late  of  abounding  in  lowers;  florid- 
nets  of  fpeech. 

Floweringbush,  flAA'Ar-ing-bAIh. 

f.  A  plant. 

Flowery,  flAA'Ar-4.  a. 

Full  of  flowers,  adorned  with  flowers  real  or 
fiditious. 

Flowingly,  flA'ing-lA.  ad. 

With  volubility,  with  aDundance* 

Flowk,  UAkc.  f. 

A  flounder.    ^ 

Flown,  flAnc.  participle  of  Fly,  or 

Flee.    Gone  away,  efcs^d  ;  puffed,  elate. 

Fluctuant,  nAk'tftiA-dnt.  a.  (461J. 

Wavering,  uncertain. 

To  Fluctuate,  flAk'tfliA-ite.  v.  n. 

To  roll  to  and  again  as  water  in  agitation *; 
to  float  backward  and  forward ;  to  move 
with  uncortsin  and  hafty  motion;  to  be  in 
an  uncertain  flate ;  to  be  irrefolute. 

Fluctuation,  flAk-tfliA-i'fliAn.  f. 

The  alternate  motion  of  the  water  ;  uncer- 
tainty, indeterroination. 

Flue,  HA.  f.  (335). 

a  fmall  pipe  or  chimney  to  convey  air ;  foft 
down  or  fur. 

Fluency,  flA'ln-s4.  f. 

The  quality  of  flowing,  fmoothnefs ;  readi- 
nefs,  copioufnefs,  volubility. 

Fluent,  flA'ent.  a. 

Liquid  ;  flowing,  in  motion,  in  flux ;  ready, 
copious,  voluble. 

Fluent,  flA'ent.  T. 

Stream,  running  water. 

Fluid,  flA'ld.  a. 

Having  parts  cafilv  feparable,  not  folid. 

Fluid,  flA'id.  f. 

la  phyiick,  an  animal  juice ;  any  thing  that 
flows. 

Fluidity,  fiA-id'A-tA.f. 

The  quality  in  bodies  opDofite  to  folidity. 

Fluidness,  flA'id-nes.  f. 

That  quality  in  bodies  oppoflte  to  ftability. 

Flummery,  flAm'Ar-c.  f. 

A  kind  of  food  made  by  coagulation  of 
wheatflower  or  oatmeal. 

Flung,  flAng.  participle  and  preterit 

of  Fling. 

Tluor,  flA'Ar.  f. 

A  fluid  (late  ;  catamenia. 

Flurry,  flAr'rA.  f. 

A  guft  or  dorm  of  wind,  a  hafty  blaft; 
hurry. 

To  Flush,  flAfli.  v.  n. 

To  flow  with  violence ;  to  come  in  hafte  ;  to 
glow  in  the  flcin. 

To  Flush,  flAfh.  v.  a. 

To  colour,  to  redden ;  to  elate,  to  elevate. 

^  Flush,  flAih.  a. 

Frcfli,  full  of  vigoiAr ;  affluent,  abounding. 

Flush,  flAfh.  f. 

.    Afflux,  fudden  impulfe,  violent  flow ;  cards 
all  of  a  fort. 

To  Fluster,  flAs'tAr.  v.  a. 

To  make  hot  and  rofy  with  drinking. 
Flutb,  flAte,  f. 
A  muGcal  pipe,  a  pipe  with  flops  for  the 
fingers ;  a  channel  or  furrow  ia  a  pillar. 

To  r  LUTE,  flAte.  v.  a. 

To  cut  column^  into  hollows. 

To  Flutter,  ftAt'tAr.  v.  n. 

Totakefliort  flighu  with  great  agitation  of 
the  wtogt ;  to  move  with  great  ihow  and 


bufUe :  to  be  moved  with  quick  vibratiav 
or  undulation ;  to  move  irregularly* 

To  Flutter,  flAt'tAn  v.  a.  ^ 

To  drive  in  diforder,  like  a  flock  of  birdt 
fuddenly  roufed ;  to  hurry  the  mind ;  tm 
diforder  the pofition  of  any  thing. 

Flutter,  flAt'tAr.  f. 

Hurry,  tumult,  diforder  of  mind  ;  coBfttflo% 
irregularity. 

Fluviatick,  flA-vi-it'ik.  a. 

Belonging  to  rivers. 

Flux,  flftks.f. 

The  z€t  of  flowing;  any  flow  or  iffiae  of 
matter;  dyfcntery,  difeafe  in  which  the 
bowels  are  excoriated  and  bleed,  bloody 
flux;  concourfe,  influence;  the  ftate  of 
being  melted;  that  which  mingled  with. a 
body  makes  it  melt. 

Flux,  flAks.  a. 

Unconftant,  not  durable,  maintained  by  « 
conftant  fucceflion  of  parts. 

To  Flux,  flAks.  v.  a. 

To  melt;  to  falivate,  to  evacuate  by  fpit- 
ting.  T 

FLUXILITY,flAkf.ll'A.ti.n 
Eafinefs  of  feparation  of  parts. 

Fluxion,  flAk'fhAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  flowing ;  the  matter  that  flowf  \ 
in  mathematicks,  the  arithra^tick  or  analyfia 
of  infinitely  fmall  variable  quantities. 

To  Fly,  fll.  v.  n.  pret.  Flew  or  Fled, 

part,.  Fled  or  Flown.  To  move  through  the 
ai  r  with  wings ;  to  pafs  tliroufh  the  air  ;  to  palii- 
away;  to  pa(s  fwiftly;  to  fpring  with  vio« 
lence,  to  fall  on  fudoenly ;  to  move  with  ra« 
pidity  ;  to  bnrft  afunder  with  a  fudden  ex« 
plolioo  i  to  break,  to  fliiver ;  to  run  away,  ■ 
to  attempt  efcape ;  to  fly  in  the  face,  to  in- 
fult, to  aft  in  defiance  ;  to  fly  off,  to  revolt  s 
to  fly  «ut,  to  burft  into  paMon ;  to  break 
out  into  licence,  to  ftart  violently  from  any 
direftton  ;  to  let  fly,  to  difcharge. 

To  Fly,  fll.  v.  a. 

To  fliun,  to  avoid,  to  decline  ;  to  refiife  af« 
fociation  with  ;  to  quit  by  flight ;  to  attack 
by  a  bird  of  prey. 

Fly,  fll.  f. 

A  (mall  winged  infeft;  that  part  of  a  ma- 
chine which,,  being  put  into  a  quick  mo- 
tion, regulates  the  reft ;  Fly  in  a  compafs,, 
that  which  points  how  the  wind  blows* 

To  Flyblow,  fll'blA.  V.a.   ' 

To  taint  with  flicsi  to  fill  with  maggots*  -^ 

Flyboat,  fll'bAte.  f. 

A  kind  of  veflel  nimble  and  light  Cor  fail^*) 
ing. 

Flycatcher,  fli'klt(h-Ar».f. 

One  that  hunts  flies. 

Flyer,  fli'Ar.  f. 

Pne  that  flics  or  runs  away ;' one  that  lyifey. 
wings ;  the  fly  of  a  jack. 

To  Flyfish,  fll'tifti;  v.  n. 

To  angle  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  fly.' 

Foal,  fAle.  f.  (295). 

The  offspring  of  a  mare,  or  other  beaR  oC 
burthen. 

To  Foal,  file.  v.  a* 

To  bring  forth  a  foal. 
FOALBIT,  fAle'blt.  f. 
A  plant.  '  J  ' 

Foam,  fAmc.  f.  (295). 

The  whire  fubftance  which  agitation  or  frr« 
mentation  gathers  on  the  top  -of  lH|uors, 
froth,  fpumc. 

To  Fqam,  fAme.  v.  n. 

To  froth,  to  gather  foam;  to  be  in  rage^  t^ 
be  violently  agitated. 

FoAMY^  fo'mi.  a< 

Covered 


fr*"  (546).  —  Htei  At,  Bl&t  tit  i—tahi  rait  i — plafcj  pla ;  — 


FOO 


t! 


Covcrci  vrith,  foam,  frothy. 

Fob,  fib.  L 

^  fmall  jpocket. 

9  Fob,  fSb.  v.  a. 

To  che^,  to  tricKj  to  ^efraud;  to  fob  off, 
to  (hift  ofF,  to  put  afide  with  an  artifice* 

F^jCAL,  fA'kih  a. 

-  Bcioagine  to  the  focus. 

Focus,  io'kds.  C 

The  point  where  the  ray •  arc  colleftcd  by  a 
burtuDff  glab;  the  point  in  the  axis  of  a 
lrn«»  v5»cre  the  rays  meet  and  crofs  each 
other;  a  certain  point  in  the  axis  •f  a  curve. 

IJ^OPDER,  Jdcl'ddr,  f. 

Dr*' food  ftorcd  up  for  cattle  agauill  winter. 

To  FOdper,  f6d'ddr.  v.  a. 

To  feed  with  dry  food. 

Fodderer,  f6d'd&r-idr.  C 

'     He  who  fodders  cattle. 

Foe,  fi.  f.  (296). 

^n  enemy  in  war ;  a  perfecutor,  an  cdemy 
in  common  life ;  «n  o«pponent,  an  iU-wiftlcr. 

FoEMAN,  fi'mJn.  f. 

Enemy  in  war. 

Foetus,  fi'tAs.  f.  (296). 

The  child  in  the  womb  after  it  is  "perfefily 
'formed. 

Fog,  fig.  r. 

A  thick  mift,  *  moid  denfe  valour  near  the 
futface  of  the  laud  or  water  ;  aCiergrafa. 

F  ' ' 


lotidy  in  under- 


Foe 

The  ftate  of  being'drrlt  or  mifty,  cloudlnefs, 
,'    miftioefs. 

Foggy,  ffig'gi.  a.  (383) 

Mifiv,  cloudy,  dark  ;     cloi 
•    ftanaing,  du)l. 

Foft,  f6h.  intcijcA. 

An  inlerjeftion  of  abhorrence. 

Foible,  f6i'bl  f.  faggj. 

*.     X  %vcak  fide,  a  blind  fide. 

To  Foil,  full.  v.  a.  / 

To  put  to  the  word,  to  defbat. 

Fpii.,  f6ii.  f.  imh 

'Ji^  4^ip^t^  A    mifcarrtage;    leaf,    gilding; 

jfojcneithing  of    another  colour  near   which 

}e]^^sarc  fet  to  raife  their  luiire ;  a  blunt 

fword  ufed  in  fencing. 
FOILER,  fill'Ar.  f. 

One  who  Has  gained  advantage  over  ano- 
J.  thee 

To  FoiN,  fdm.  V.  n.  (29(9), 

'  To  puHi  ia  fencing. 

f  oisdk,  f84  Vn.  f. 

Plenty,  abundance. 

, To  Foist,  fAift.  v.a.  (299J. 

To  mfcrt  by  forgery. 

Fold,  fAld.f. 

The  ground  in  which  fheep  are  confined ; 
the  place  where  ihecp  arc  houfed ;  the  flock 
4>f  0ieep ;  a  limit,  a  boundary ;  a  double,  a. 
complication,  or>e  pan  added  to  another ; 
from  the  foregoing  fignification  is  derived 
the  ufc  of  Fold  in.compofition.  Fold  figni- 
fies  the  fame  quantity  added,  as  twenty  fold, 
twenty  times  repeated. 

To  Fold,  fild.  v.  a. 

To  ftiot  (beep  in  the  fold;  to  double,  to 
complicate ,  to  ioclofe,  to  include,  to  (hut. 

To  F^LD,  fAld.  V.  n. 

To  clofe  over  another  of  th«  faitte  kind. 
FOLIACEOUS,  fii-li-i^ftiis.  a. 

Conl^tting  of  kimtna  or  leaves. 

Foliage,  fA'14-idje.  f.  (90), 

Leaves,  tufu  of  leaves. 


To  FdliAtt,  ttai-ite.  t.  i. 

To  beat  into  laminas  or  leivel. 

FoMXTiON,  ».l4-i'(hftn.  f. 

The  aa  of  beating  into  Ihiil  leaves;   the 
'  Aower  of  a  plant. ' 

FOLIATUHB,  fft'lM-tftre.  f. 

The  fiate  of  being  hammct ed  iAtoteavea. 

Folio,  fA'lA-i.  f. 

A  large  book,  of  which  the  pages  are  formed 
by  a  (hcct  of  p»per  once  doubled. 

Folk,  fike.  f. 

People,  in  familiar  language ;  nations,  man- 
kind. 
83r  Notvithfiandi.ng  this  word  it  oririnally 
plural,  our  language  is  fo  hule  ufed  to  a 
plural  without  i,  that  Fclks  may  now  be  ac- 
counted the  beft  orthography,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  current  pronunciation. 

FoLncLB,  fiM'l4-kl.  f. 

A  cavity  in  any  body  with  ftrong  coata ;  t 
capfula,  a  feed-vefiteL 

To  Follow,  f61'lA.  v.  a.  (w). 

To  go  after,  not  before,  or  fide  Py  ude^  to 
attend  as  f  dependent ;  to  purfoe ;  to  foc- 
ceed  in  order  of  time ;  to  be  confegucntialy 
as  effeds;  to  imitate,  to  copy ;  to  obey,  to 
obferve ;  to  auend  tQ,  to  be  Dufied  with. 

To  Follow^  fdllo.  v.'n. 

To  coinc  after  another ;  to  "be  ^Rcrior  in 
time ;  to  be  confe^aential ;  to  continue  en- 
deavours. ,  '' 

"Follower^  (5l16-flr.  f. 

One  who  cothes  after  another,  pot 'before, 
him,  or  fide  by  fidie ;  a  de|>endelit ;  in  atteti- 
dant ;  an  aflbciate  ;  in  imitator,  a  copy^r. 

Folly,  f6n4.  f. 

Want  of  underftaridiA|,  Weaknefs  of  intdl- 
left ;  criminal  weakneu,  depravity  of  mind ; 
aft  of  negligence  or  ^'palfion  'tinbtCctaiiilg 
wl<dobi. 

To  Foment,  fA-mfait'.  v.a. 

To  cherjih  vmh  beet;  to  batbe  with  %^rm 
lotions ;  to  encourage,  to  fupport,  to  tbe- 

rifli.  .      . 

Fpii«NTArioN,  f6-m^n-t&'(hAa.  f. 

A  fomentation  is  partial ,  bathing,  calUd 
alfo  ftupifg;  the  lotion  prepared  to  foment 
the  paru^ 

FpMENTER,  f5-men'tdr.  C 

An  encourager,  a  fupporter. 

FoHP,  f6na,  f. 

Foolifli,  filly  ;  foolifiily  tender,  injudicioufly 
indulgent;  plea  fed  in  too  igrcat  a  degree, 
foolilhly  delighted. 

To  Fondle,  ftn'dl.  v.  a.*  (405), 

To  treat  with  great 'indulgence,  to  care(t,io 
cocker.  ; 

Fondler,  f6n'dl-4r.  f. 

One  who  fondles. 

Fondling,  iBh'dl-lrig.  T. 

A  perfon  or  thing  much  (ondled  or  carelTed, 
fomelhing. regarded  with  ^reat  affeiftion. 

Fondly,  fShd'16.  a^. 

Fooliflily,  weakly;  vlth'grttt  dr  ^xtreAe 
tendernefs. 

JFoNDNESS,  fftnd'nfe.  f. 

TPooIiftm^rs,  wcikrtefa;  foolJlh  ItenfterfaeCi ; 
tender  pafilon  ;  unreafonablt  lilting. 

Font,  fbm.  f. 

A  ftone  veffel  in  which  idieWlfreWdrlioly 
baptifm  is  contained  in  the  'diu'rch. 

FooD,f68d.  f.=f7b6). 

Viftii^ls.  provifion lot  theiftOtidi  ;^aiiytWg[ 
that  nouriQies; 

FooDFUL,  fftSd'fiH.  a. 

Fruitforl,*foll  of  food. 

Tool,  fht>\.  f.  Vxo6), 

"One  to">*4i5m  ifiule'lrta^tleilW  icilttn,  a. 


natural,  an  idiot ;  ia  8cf4^Mf%,  a  wicked 
man;  a  ,4erm  of  indignity  and  leocoach'; 
one  who  counterfeiu  tolly,  a  bttSooTi^  i 
jefter. 

To  Fool,  {bb\.  v.  h. 

To  trite,  to  play. 

To  Fool,  1561.  v.  a. 

To  treat  with  contempt,  to  dtfappoint,  to 
frufirate ;  to  infatuate ;  to  cheat. 

F'ooLBOfiN,  fhbVhdm.  a. 

Foolifti  from  the  birth. 

Foolery,  fftil'iir-i,  f. 

Habitual  folly;    an  aft    of   folly,  uifiia^ 
pradice ;  objeft  of  folk* 
FOOLHARDINESS,  {oSl-hJl'de-OCS. f. 
Mad  raflinefs. 

Foolhardy,  f^l-hir'd£.  a. 

Daring  without  jadgineot,  madly  advcoio- 
rous. 
FOOLTRAP,  fSol'trJp.  f. 
A  fnare  to  cateh  f^ofs  in. 

Foolish,  f&5l'!(h.  a. 

Void  of  underftaoding,  wvadc  of  infirlleA: 
imprudent,  indifereet;  in  Scripture,  «nckcd^ 
finAa. 

Foolishly,  f5irifti-14.  ad. 

Weakly,  Without  unAertlndix^;  ki^i|- 
t^e,  wickediy. 

Foolishness,  f55l^Kli-nfc.  f. 

Folly,  want  ofiinderftanding ;  fooliOi  ptic* 
tke,  afttial  deviation  from  the  right. 

Foot,  fdt.  f.  plural  Feet.  (307}. 

The  part  upon  which  we  ftand;  that  hy 
'  which  any  thing  is  fapported ;  the  lower 
part,  the  bafe;  iofantry;  -ftate,  chancer, 
condition;  fcheine,  plan,  feulemcat;  s 
certain  number  of  fyUablea  coaftitatiBg  s- 
diftinfb  part  of  a  ^erfe;  a  meafure  cantata- 
ingtwelve  inches ;  ftcp. 

ToTooT,  fdt.  V.  n.  (367). 

To  dance,  to  tread  wmaKmly^  to  t»ps« 
walk,  not  ride. 

To  Foot,  fflt.  v.  a. 

To  fpum,  to  kick ;  to  tread. 

Football,  fAt'bill.  f. 

A  ball  driven  by  the  foot. 
FOOTBOY,  fdt'bSA.  f. 
A  low  menial,  an  attendast  in  lively* 

Footbridge,  f&t']>n<^e.'f. 

A  bridge  on  Mrhkh  pafleuKe^  walk. 

FooTCLOTH,  mvkibtl.  f. 

A  fufflpter  doth. 

Foothold,  iit^hdM.  f. 

Space  to  hold  the  foot. 

Footing,  fdt'twig.T. 

Ground  for  the  ToSt;  fduadatiM,  i»afiii 
Aippart ;  tread,  walk ;  dance ;  etttrMiee,*)^ 
:  ^inkling,  eftabliOim^nt ;  ft^e,  ^condi»»Bi 
Mttlemcat. 

Footlickkr,  f4t4!ki4r.  f. 

A^flave,  an  humble  fawntr. 

Footman,  fdt'mrtln.  f. 

'A  fblBitr  that  marches  -^oA  *fif(hta  teT^M : 
a  *W(W  teentil>ieiv^t''in^rivery;  One  wk» 
pra^fes  to  walk  or  run. 

The  art  or  faculty  of  a  rlhiM»-. 
F00TPA<*E,TAt*p4fe.  f. 
'*fM  of  a  p4i]f  of  OTifs,  '^Witreon,  Refloat 
or^vc  Reps,  y»n  ati^eto  a'bfdIdp*W»  • 
^pacc  ho'  f after  than  aMIdW  Walk. 

Footpad,  fdt'pld.  f. 

A  highv/ayminlharrobsoti-fo^t. 
TOOTl^TH,  fdt'p^.  f. 

Narrow  way  •wftidi'  v^ilMiot WiWt  RkWi. 
FoOTPOST^^fiat'Vdft.*^.^^  ^ 
"  A  jp'bftb^^cflctfgafTf^  uW^aroirWet* 

FoOTSTAtl) 


FOR 


FOR 


FOB. 


Voorst  Aiipfit^f^ili.  f. 

A  wottan'f  ft^rrup. 

TY«€e,  track,  impremon  left  fcy  (be  fopt ; 
*9l^amP»rJi ;  cju^Biple.  ' 

FpQTWjppi..  Cftt'ftoJJ.  f. 

ficool  on  which  he  chat  fits  placet  hia  feet. 

Fop,  f6p.  f.  '      ^     ■ 

A  c«xte«b.  $  mm  of  fnwU  ynderiUnding 
and  nach  oftentatioo,  <>Qe  fQ«4  ftf  4(eia. 

FoMjpitir,46p'&r.A,f. 

^oUy,  Isipertiatfxu:^ ;  %fe6ion  of  (how  or 
importance,  .flwwy  foUyj  .fopdn^ft  pf  drcf*. 

Foppish,  %>lfli*  a. 

Foolifli,  idle,  rain ;  vain  in  flu>w,  vain  of 


— ni,  mive,  nir,  pit ; — tibe,  t4b,  WW ;  —  ill ;  —  p&ind ; — /Ain,  this. 

To  FoRECtoSE,  fire-kIize^  v.  a;. 


FoppisjiLY,  f3p'p!(h-14.  ad. 

Vttfily,  oftesCidftufly. 
F0PPItHN€SS,  ^p'plfll-wls.  f. 
Vanity,  l^io  wyvanicy. 

FoppLiNG,  topllng.  -f. 

A  petty  fop,  ynqrepj^opcffly  written  F#//isj. 
•Folt,«r/ prep.  (167).  ' 

flcXMfc  of ;  with  ref]t^  to ;  ^ymfidered  as, 
in  tEe^ate  of  j.forihe  (ake  of ;  in  compa- 
xalivc  vcfpea ;  %£ter  Oh,  an  ejcprefliofi  of  de- 
Are;  an  accooot^of,  In  .(bJujtion  ol;  induc- 
ing ao  na  _a  moUve  j  in  remqdy  ^f ;  in  ex.  > 
change  for;  in  the  p^ace  of,  inftead  of;  in 
iiapply  of,  to  ferye  ja  the .'/ilaceof ;.  throutfh 
a  certain  duration ;  in  f^arch  of,  in  queft  of ; 
in  favonr  of,  on  the  part  of;  yrith  intention 
•f  5  notwithftaqd^ng ;  to  the  iffe  of ;  In  cbn- 
tfcqneoceof;  in  rcc^mpenie  of.  ' 

Fc>a,  ftr.  coiij. 

The  word  by  which  the  reaibn  ia  given  of 
•tfoaoMhing  advanced  before;  becaufe,  on 
&hi«  account  that;,  for  aa  much,  in  regard 
«hat,  in  confideration  of. 

T«  FORAGB,  fiir^ije.  v.  n.  (168). 

To  waiMier  far,  to  rove  at  a  diftance;  to 
-wander  in  fearch  f»f ,  provifio^s ;  to  ravage, 
C:o  feed  on  fpoil. 

To  FoRAP^y  f6r'ije.  v.  a. 

*To  plunder,  to  drip. 

FORAGE,  fbr'ije.  f.fQo). 

^cHch  of  provifiont,  the  ad  of  fecdng 
abroad ;  provifiona  fought  abroad  ;  provi- 
-Aont  in  general. 

FoRAMiNous,  fA-rSm'4-nds.  a. 

7un  of  holes. 

T"o  Forbear,  f6r-bire'.  v.  n.  pret. 

1  forbore,  anciently  Forbare;  part.  For- 
born.  "  To  ceafc  Irom  any  thing^,  to  inter- 
mit ;  to  paufe,  to  delay ;  to  oniit  volunta- 
rily ;  to  abftain  ;  to  reflrain  any  violence  of 
temper,  to  be  patient. 

To  Forbear,  f<4r-bSre'.  v.  a.  (240). 

To  decline,  to  omit  voluntarily;  to  fpare, 
to  treat  with  clemency ; ,  to  withhold. 

^Forbearance,  f6r-barc'anfe.  f. 

The  cnre  of  avoiding  or  Ihunning  any  thing  : 
iatermilfion  of  <  fomething ;  command  of 
temper;  lenity,  delay  of  punifhmcut,  mild- 
•efc. 

Forbearer,  fSr-bi'rfir.  f. 

An  intermitter,  interccpter'^of  any  thing. 

To  Forbid,  fdr-bW'.  v.  a.  pret.  I 

forbade,  part.  Forbidden  or  Forbid.  To 
prohibit ;  to  pppofe,  to  hinder. 

FoRBiDDANCB,  f6r-bid'dinfe.  f. 

^lohibition. 

Forbidixekly,.  for-bid'd'n-li.  ad« 

In  an  hnlawful  manner. 

^orbidder,  f6r-bld'd4r.  f. 

^Oneibat  prohibit*.      ^       ^ 

^QRBii>t>tKG}fof*bui'ding.  pafticip. 


«.  JUifiinf  •bhofseoce. 

FoRCEt  »rfe.  f. 
Strtngtfi,  vifi;our,  might;  vJoIenc«;  virtue, 
eScacy;  validnefs,  power  of  Jaw;  artaa- 
ment,  warlike  preparation ;  dcftiny,  ncccf- 
fetyj^fa^al  compulsion,  v 

To  Force,  l6rfe.  v.  a.  .       , 

To  compel,  to  conftraio;  to  oyerj^wcr; 
to  impel ;  to  enforce ;  to  drive  by  violence  ' 
or  power;  to  ftorm,  to  take  or  enter  by 
violence  ;  to  ravift,  to  violate  by  force  ;  to 
Tbrce  out,  to  extort. 

Forcedly,  f&r'sidAi.  ad.  (^64). 

Violently,  conftraincdiy. 

Forceful,  fArre'fdI.  a. 

Violent,  ilrong,  impetuous. 

Forcefully,  firfe'fdl-4.  ad. 

Violently,  impetuoufly. 

Forceless,  fArfe'les.  a. 

Without  force,  weak,  feeble. 

Forceps,  f6r's4ps.  f. 

Forceps  properly  fignifies  a  pair  of  tonga, 
but  IS  u(ed  for  an  irttlrument  m  chirurgery, 
to  extrafl  any  thing  out  of  wounds. 

Forcer^  f6rc's4r.  f. 

That  which  forces,  drives,  or  cooftratns ;  the  : 
embq^Iua  of  a  pump  working  by  puUloo. 

Forcible,  fere^sA-bl.  a.       ' 

Strong,  mighty ;  violent,  impetuous  ;  effica- 
cious, powerful ;  prevalent,  of  great  infln- 
ence ;  done  by  force  ;  valid  ;  binding. 

FOrcibleness,  fire'si-W-nes.  {. 

Force,  violence. 

Forcibly,  fAre's4-bW.  ad. 

Strongly,  powerfully  ;  impetuoufly ;  by  vi-  ' 
olence,  by  force.  ' 

FoRCiPATED,  «4r'si.pi-t^.  a. 

Like  a  pair  of  pincers  to  open  and  enclofe. 

Ford,  ford.  f. 

A  fiiallow  part  of  a  river ;  the  ireftm,  the 
current.  •  < 

TcFord,  f(4rd.  V.  a. 

To  pafs  without  fwimming. 

FoRDABLE,  fArd'i-bl.  a. 

Paffable  without  fwimming.         -^ 

Fore,  fjre.  a. 

Aoteriour,  that  which  come*  firft  in  t  pro- 
greffive  motion. 

Fore,  fire.  ad. 

Antexiourly  :  Fore  is  a  word  much  nfed  in 
compofition  to  mark  priority  of  time. 

To  Forearm,  fAre-3rm'.  v. a. 

To  provide  for  attack  or  refinance  before  the 
time  of  need.  •'' 

To  Forebode,  fire-bAdc'.  v.  n.    , 

To  prognofticate,  to  foretel ;  to  foreknow. 

Foreboder,  tire-bAde'dr.  f. 
A    prognb&icator,   a    foothfayer ;    a  fore- 
knower. 

To  Forecast,  fAre-kift'.  v.  a. 

To  (cbeme,  to  plan  before  execution  5  to 
adjuft,  tp  contrive ;  to  forefee,  to  provide 

againft. 

Td  Forecast,  fAre-kift'.  v.  n. 


To  form  fchemes,  to  contrive  beforehand. 

Forecast,  fArc'kSft.  f.  (492). 

Contrivance  beforehand,  antecedent  policy. 

Forecaster,  fAre-kift'fir.  f. 

One  who  contrives  beforehand. 

Forecastle,  fArc'kif-sl.  f. 

In  a  fliip,   tlis^  pait    where  the   foremaft 
(lands. 

Fohechosen,  fAre-t(hA'z*n.  part., 

"Prceleacd.  '^ 

FoRBCiTED,fArc-si'ted.  part/ 

Quoted  before.^*  ^ 


To  fkut  up,  to  preclude,  to  prevent  ;  to 
foreclofe  a  mortgage,  is  to  cut  o9  tbe  power 
'   of  redemption. 

f  PREDEck,  fAre'dik.  f. 

The  anteriour  part  of  the  (hip. 

To  FoREDESiGNj  fArc-dt-siiief .  V.  a. 

To  plan  beforehand. 

To  FoREDO,  fAre-d&i^  V.  a. 

To  rnin,  to  deftroy  ;  to  overdo,  to  wcarv,  to 
harafs. 

To  Foredoom,  fire-dJ^m'.  v.  a. 

To  predeftinate,  to  determine  be^rchan4* 

Forbend,  fAre'ind.  f. 

The  anteriour  part. 

Forefather^  fAre-fi'/Mr.  f. 

Anceftbr,  one  who  in  any  degree  of  aibend* 
ingjenealogy  precedes  another. 

ToyoREPEND,  fire-fend',  v.  a. 
To  prohibit,  to  avert ;  to  provide  for,  to  fe» 
cure. 

FoREFiNGEfi,  fAre'flng.gftr.*  f. 

The  finger  next  t6  the  thtitSo,  the  inde«. 

Forefoot,  fAre'fdt.  f.  plural  Foi^ 

feet.    The  anteriour  foot  of  9  quadnrped^ 
To  FPKEGp,  fAre-gA'.  V.  a. 
To  quit,  to  give  up ;  to  go  before,  to  be 
paft. 

FoREGOER,  fAre-gA'ir.  /. 

Anceiior,  projenitor. 

Foreground,  ftre'gr&Sn^./. 

The  part  of  the  field  or  expanfe  of  a  pifturo 
which  fcemt  to  lie  before  the  figure*.. 

Forehand,  (Are'hihd.  jf. 

The  part  of  a  horfe  which  is  Jb^ore  the 
rider';  the  chief  part.  ^ 

Forehand,  fAre'bind-  a. 

A  thi^g  done  too  foon. 

Forehanded,  fdre'hind-M^  a. 

Early,  timely ;  formed  in  the  foreptrttw 

Forehead,  fAr'hid.  f.  (5155)^ 

That  part  of  |he  f^e  which  reaches  froqa 
the  evea  upward  to  the  hair?  impi^ca^^r 
confidence,  aibraace. 

Fore|]Olding,  fAre-hAlding.  f.. 

PrediAioni,  ominous  accoimta^    *: 

Foreign,  fAr'rfn.  a. 

Not  of  this  country,  not  flomeftick;  aliea, 
remote,  not  belonging ;  excludcjd,  -€p|Ua« 
n^us. 

Foreigner,  fiSr'rliirAr.  f. 

A  mun  that  comeafromjtnother  country,  «> 
granger. 

FoREiGNNESs,  fAr'nn-ivis.  f. 

.Rrmoteoefs,  warn  of  relation  to  tome^hipg* 

To  FoREiMAGiNE,  fAre-im-inAdi^ 
fn.  V.  a. 

To  conceive  or  fancy  before  proof- 

To  Forejudge,  fAre-jddje\  v.  a.. 

To  jQdge  beforehand,  to  be  prepofl^iTed. 

To  Foreknow,  fAre-nA'.  v.  a. 

To  have  prefcience  of,  to'fbrefee. 

Foreknowabls,  fAre-oA'i-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  foreknown. 

Foreknowledge,  fiSre-nAl'ldie.  f. 

Prefctence,  knowledge  of  that  which  has  ooi 
yet  happened. 

Foreland,  fl5re'13nd.  f. 

a  promontory,  headland,  high  land  jutting 
in^o  the  fca,  a  cape.  -  .  ^         . 

To  FoRELAY,  lAreJi'.  y.  a. 

To  lay  w'ait  for,<o  entrap  by  ambuQi. 

To  Forelift,  fAfe-fUft'.  V.  a^ 


To  raife  aloft  any  au^criour  ] 

FoRELOck,  fAre'lok.  f.. 
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*T^  fwrr  tilt  gwwa  f c««  the  fofcpait  of 

•  the  head. 

Foreman,  fire'inln.  C 

The  firft  or  chief  peiibn  oo  a  }ttsy ;  ihe^lrft 
fcrvant  in  a  fU«pu  ' 

FoREMENTiONEDi  £&re*men'ihaa'd. 

.  a.  &leiltloiied  or  reciied  before,    . 

Foremost,  fire'mdll.  a. 

Firft  in  place ;  firft  in  dignity. 

f  orENAMED,  f4re-ii5m*d^  x, 

dominated  before. 

Forenoon,  ftne'rio&n.  f. 

•*rUe  time  of  day  reckoned  from  the  middle 
point,  between  xhe  dawn  and  the  meridian, 
to  the  Biertdiao. 

FoREN'OTi'cE,  f6rc*n5'tis.  f. 

*  (nfbrmaiion  of  an.  event  before  it  happexu. 

FoRENSiCK,  fii-r^n'sik.  a. 

Belonging  to  courts  of  judicature. 

^d  Foreordain,  fore-Ar-dane^. 

V.  a., To  predcftijiate,  to  predetcrmioe^  to 
preordain. 

FoRE-PART,  iSrc'pdrt.  L 

■ '  Thjc  aoteriour  part. 

FoREPAS.T,  tore-p3ft/  a. 

Pad  beyond  a  certain  time. 

^OREP<)ssESSEJ>,  {&re-p&z-ze(l'.  a« 

Preoccupied,  prepoffcffed,  pre-engaged. 

FoRERANK,  tirc'r^nk,  f. 

Firft  rank,  front. 

Fqrerecited,  fire-ri-sl'tSd,  a« 

*  '  Mentioned  or  enumerated  before. 

Forerun,  firc-rdn'.  v.  a. 

-  To  come  before  at  an  earneft  of  fomething 

*  "-following;  to  precede,  to  have  the  ftart  of. 

Forerunner,  fAre-rfln'ndr.  f. 

An  harbinger,  a  melTenger  (ent  before  %o 
give  notice  of  the  approach  oX  thofe  that  fol- 
low ;  a  progooftick,  a  (ign  forefkowing  any 
thing. 

To  FORESAY,  f6re-fi'.  v.  a- 

,     To  predift,  to  prophefy. 

*To  Foresee,  f6re-s4A',  v.  a. 

To  fee  beforehand,  to  fee  what  hat  not  yet 
haaj^efiod.  ^  i 

To  FoREftHAME,  forc-fliimc' .  V,  a. 

To  (hame,  to  bring  reproach  upoa, 

^FoRBSHiP,  ftre'fliip.  f. 

The  antcrtour  part  of  the  ftiip. 

To  Foreshorten,  fire-fliirVo. 

V.  a.  To  Ihorten  the  forepart. 

To  Foreshow,  l5re-(hA'.  v.  a. 

To  predi^ ;  to  reprefent  before  it  comet. 

•  Foresight,  fAic'site.  f. 

.foreknowledge;  provident  care  of  futurity. 

FaRESiGHTFUL,  fArc-stte'fdl.  a* 

Prefcient,  provident. 

To  FoRESroNiFY,  f5rc-«lg'n4-fL 

V.  a.  To  betoken  beforehand,  to  foreIho#. 

Foreskin,  fAre'(kin.  f. 

•The  prepuce. 

FoRESKiRT,  fArc'Mrt.  f. 

The  loofe  part  of  the  coat  before. 

To  Fores  LOW,  fArc-fli'.  v,  a. 

•To  delay,  to  hinder ;  to  negleft,  to  omit« 

To  FpRESPEAK,  fArc-fp4ke'.  v.  n. 

To  predi^,  to  forefay^  to  forbid. 

JFoRESPENT,  f6rc-fpSnt'.  a.    - 

*  Wafted,  tired,  fpent  j  forepafled,  paft;  be- 
ftowed  before. 

FoRE.spuRRER,fore-fp4r'dr.  f. 

One  that  rides  before. 

Forest,  f6r'r4ft.  f. 

A  wild  uncttldvated  txift  of  gr«mnd,  witk 
wood* 


To  FoRESTAL,  f6re-ft4wl'.(4o6).- 

To  anticipate,  to  take  up  beforehand;  to 
fiimier  by  preoceupation  or  prevention ;  to 
feixe  or.  gain  poiTeluon  of  before  tnoiher. 

FoRESTALLBR,f6re-ftiwl^dr.  f. 

One  *that  anticipates  the  market,  one  that 
pvrchafcs  before  others' to  raife  the  price 

^ORESTBORN,  f&r'ri(l-4)AriL.  a* 

Born  in  a  wild. 

Forest;5r,  f6r'r4f-tAr.  f. 

An  officer  of  tiie  foreft ;  an  inbabitMit  of  xbe 
wild  country. 

To  Foretaste,  firc-t4fte'.  v.  a. 

To  have  antcpaft  of,  to  have  prcfciencc  of; 
to  ufte  before  another: 

Foretastje,  ftre'tiftc.  f. 

Anticipation  of.  ' 

To  Foretel,  fire-til',  v.  a« 

To  predid,  to  proohecy,  to  forefkow. 

Foreteller,  fore-t4l'lfin  f. 

Prcdi&er,  forcftrawer* 

To  FoRETHiNK,  f6rc-Mlnk^,  v,  a* 

To  anticipate  in  tlie  raiud,  to  have  prefcU 
ence  of. 

To  Forethink,  fAre-/A!nk'.  v.  n. 

To  contrive  beforehand. 

Forethought,  ftre-/Mwt'.  part. p. 

of  the  verbFoaiTHiNR. 

Forethought!  fire'/Adwt.  f. 

Prcfciencc,  anticipation ;  provident  care. 

To  Foretoken,  fSre-ti'k'n.  v.  a. 

To  fore  (bow,  to  prognotiicate  as  a  (ign. 

Foretoken,  iore-t^'k'n.  f. 

Prevenicnt  iign,  pro^noftick. 

Foretooth,  t&ie'ibitk  C 

The  tooth  in  the  anteraour  part  of  the  mootk, 
one  of  the  incifors. 

FoRETOP,  (Are'ifip.  f. 

That  part  «f  a  woman ts  headdreit  that  is 
forward,  or  the  top  of  a  pcriwir. 

Fore  VOUCHED,  fAre-vd6ti&'ed.part« 

Affirmed  before,  formerly  told. 

FoREWARii,  iire'wird.  f. 

The  van,  the  front. 

To  Forewarn,  f&re-wirn'.  v.  a. 

To  admoniih  beforehand ;  to  inform  prcvi* 
oufly  of  any  future  event ;  to  caution  againft 
any  thing  boforehand. 

To  FoR£>yiSH,  l6re-w!fli'.  part. 

To  defire  beforehand. 

FoREWORN,  fAre-wirn'.  part. 

Worn  out,  wafted  by  time  or  ufe. 

Forfeit,  fAr'fit.  f.  (255). 

Somethinj^    loft  by    the  commiifion  of   a 
.  crime,  a  hne,  a  muld. 

To  Forfeit,  fAr'fit,  v.  a. 

To  lofe  by  fome  breach  of  condition,  tolofe 
by  fome  oflFcnce. 

Forfeit,  fAr'fit.  a. 

Liable  to  penal  feiaure,  alienated  by  a 
crime.  . 

Forfeitable,  fAr'fit-i-bl.  a. 

Poffeffed  on  conditions,  by  the  breach  of 
.which  any  thing  may  be  loft. 

Forfeiture,  fir'fit-yAre.  f. 

The  a6  of  forfeiting ;  the  thing  forfeited,  a 
mul£l,  a  fine. 

To  Fore  fend,  fAre-fend'.  v..a« 

To  prevent,  to  forbid. 

Forgave,  fAr-give'^ 

The  preterit  of  Forgive. 

Forge,  fArje.  f. 

The  place  where  iron  it  beaten  into  form ; 
anyplace  where  any  thing  it  mad€  or  ftuped. 

To  f  orgBj  firjc  V.  a« . 


T<rform  by  tlie  lummer;  iamAt)^nf 
means  ;  to  counterfeit,  to  ftlhfy. 

Forcer,  fArc'jAr.  f. 

One  who  inakes  or  formt ;  one  who  cott» 
tcrfcits  any  thing. 
f3'  This  word  is  ibmetimcs,  hut  witbojit  tkfl 
leaft   foundation    in    analogy,  wriuJtal  fth 
gfrer. 

Forgery,  fAre'icr-4.  f.- 

The  crime  of  faiCification;  faith's  work| 
the  ad  of  the  force. 

To  Forget,  ror-git'.  -v.  a,  pretcr. 

Forgot,  part  Fergotten  or  forgot,  fo  kit 
memory  of,  to  let  go  from  the  rcmat* 
brance  ;  not  to  attend,  to  negled.    . 

Forgetful;  fAr-gei'fdl.  a.    . 

Not  retaining  the  memory  of;  oblivioai; 
inattentive,  negligent. 

Forgetfulnfss,  fAr-gei'fAl-nSs. f. 

Olilivion,  IqIs  of  memory;  nc^Ug^oPg, ia« 
attention. 

Forgetter,  fAr-g4t'tdr.:f. 

One  that  focgcts  ;  a  careleCi  perfon. 

To  Forgive,  fAr-glv'.  v.  a.  pret 

Forgave, p.  p.  Forgiven.  (157).,  To  pardon,- 
~  to  remit,  not  to  exad  debt  or  penaUy. 

Forgiveness,  fAr-giv'nis.  f. 

The  aft  of  forgiving  r  pardon ;  teadertcis, 
willingnefs  to  pardon  ;  rcmifiioa  of  a  inc 
or  penalty. 

FoRCivER,  fAr-giv'4r.  f; 

One  who  pardons. 

Forgot,  lAr-gAt'.  1 

Forgojtten,  fAr-gAt't'n.  J 

Pan.  pafll  of  forgets    Not  remembcrei* 

Fork,  Mrk.  L 

An  inftrument  divided  at  the  end  iato  tvi 
or  more  points  or  prongs ;  a  point. 

To  Fork,  fArk.  v.  n. 

To  iboot  into  blades,  as  com  does  ott  of 
the  ground. 

Forked,  fAr'kid.  a.  (366}. 

Opening  into  two  or  more  parts. 

Forkedly,  fAr'k^d-14.  ad. 

In  a  forked  form. 

Forkedness,  fAr'k^d-nSs.  f. 

The  quality  of  opening  into  two  parts* 

Forkhead,  fork'hed.  f. 

Point  of  an  arrow. 

FoRkv,  fAr'kA.a. 

Forked,  opening  into  two  parts. 

Forlorn,  fAr-lArn'.  a. 

Defcrted,    deftitute,    fodaken,    wfetd»ei» 
helplefs ;  loft,  defpcrate,4mall,  defpicsbft- 
QlT'  This  word  is  fometimes,  but  impropcrl/t 
pronounced  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  metirt^ 

Forlornness,  for-lArn'n&.  f. 

Mifery,  folitude. 

Form,  fArm.  f. 

The  external  appearance  of  any  thing,  fl»»P«» 

-^  particular  moael  or  modification;  beaoty, 

elegance  of  appearance  ;  ceremony,  forffli* 

-  lity,  order ;    external   appearance  witlwtf 

the  elTential  qualities,  empty  ftiow ;  ert^' 

nal  rites ;  ftated  method,  cftabliflied  pn^ 

tice;  a  long  fcat ;  a  cla6,  a  rank  of  ftudcau; 

the  feat  or  oed  of  a  hare. 

ffT  WheiMhit  word  fignifiet  a  JoBgfea«i«'^ 

clafs  of  ftttdentsf  it  is  univerfally  proooaDcet 

with  the  ^,  as  in  fare,  morty  &c. 

To  Form,  fArm.  v.  a. 

To  make  ;  to  model ;  to  fchemc,  to  ^\ 
to  arrange ;  to  adjuft ;  to  coatrive,  to  j<w«i 
to  model  by  education. 

Formal,  fAc'mil.  a. 

Ceremoniottt,  folemn,  prccife;  regoltr,  wt' 
thodioils  cxtcnuU,  bavuif  tbe  •'W*^^ 
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but  i^ot  the  cITence;  depending  upon  cfta- 
blilhment  or  cuilora. 

Formalist,  fAr'rai-lift.  f. 

One  who  prefers  appearance  to  reality. 

Formality,  fAr-m3l'i-t6.  f. 

Ceremony*  eftablifhcd  mode  of  behaviour  ; 
folemn  order,  habit,  or  drefs. 

To  F0RMALI/.E,  f6r'mi-lize.  v.  a. 

To  model,  to  modify ;  to  affeft  formality. 

Formally,  fAr'mil-14.  ad. 

According  to  eftablifhed  rules  ;  cerefnoni- 
ouHy,  ftiffly,  precifely  ;  in  open  appearance; 
elTentially,  charafteriftically. 

Formation,  fAr-ma'fhSn.  f. 

The  iSt  of  forming  or  generating ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 

Formative,  fAr'm4-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  giving  form,  plaftick. 

Former,  for'mdr.  f. 

'     He  that  forms,  maker,  contriyer,  planner. 

Former,  fAr'mfir.  a. 

Before  another  in  time ;  mentioned  before 
another;  pad 

Formerly,  f6r'mAr-U.  ad. 

In  times  paft. 

Formidable,  fdr'mi-d4-bl.  a. 

Terrible,  dreadful,  tremendous. 

FoRMiDABLENESs,f6r'mA-d4-bl-nes 

f.  The  quality  of  exciting  terrour  or  dread  ; 
the  thing  caunng  dread. 

Formidably,  fdr'in^-di-bli.  ad. 

In  a  terrible  manner. 

Formless,  fdrm'les.  a. 

Shapdefs,  without  regularity  of  form. 

Formulary,  f6r'mii-lJr-4.  f. 

A  book  containing  ftated  and  prefcribed 
models. 

FoRMULE,  fdr'miile*  f. 

A  fet  or  prefcribed  model. 

To  Fornicate,  f6r'ni-kite.  v.  n. 

To  commit  lewdnefs. 

Fornication,  fdr-n4-ki'{hfin.  f. 

Concubinage  or  commerce  with  an  unmar- 
ried woman;  in  fcripture,  fometimes  ido- 
latry. 

Fornicator,  fAr'n4-ki-tflr.  f.  (521) 

One  that  hii  commerce  with  unmarried 
women. 

Fornicatress,  fAr'nc-ki-trls.  f, 

a  woman  who,  without  marriage,  cohabits 
with  a  man. 

To  Forsake,  fAr-sike'.  v.  a.  pret. 

Forlbok,  part,  paflf.  Forfook  or  Forlaken. 
To  leave  in  refentment  or  diflike  ;  to  leave, 
to  go  away  from  ;  to  defert,  to  fail. 

Forsaker,  fdr-si'kflr.  f. 

Deferter,  one  that  forfaket. 

Forbooth,  fAr-s6o/A'.  ad. 

Id  truth,  ceruinly,  very  well ;  an  old  word 
of  honour  in  addrefs  to  women. 

To  Forswear,  fir-fwire'.v.a.  pret. 

Jorfwore,  part.  Forfworn.  To  renounce 
upon  oath ;  to  deny  upon  oath ;  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun,  ai  to  forfwear  himfelf, 
to  be  perjured,  to  fwear  falfely. 

To  Forswear,  fAr-fwire'  v.  n. 

To  fwear  (Rifely,  to  commit  perjury. 

Forswearer,  fAr-fwir'ir.  f. 

One  who  is  perjured. 

Fort,  fiirt.-  f. 

a  fortified  houfe,  a  caftle. 
FoRTBD,  fArt'ld.  a. 

Fttroiflied  or  guarded  by  forti^ 
FORTH,  firti.  ad. 
forward,  onward;  i^broid,  out   of  doors; 
•at  into  public  view  {  on  to  the  end. 


Forth,  fir/A  prep. 

Out  of. 

Forthcoming,  fAr/A-kdm'!ng.  a. 

Ready  to  appear,  not  ahfconding. 

Forthissuing,  i6ithA(h'{hfi'\ng.  a. 

Comingout,  coming  forward  from  a  covert. 

Forthright,  fAr/Z^-nte'.  ad. 

Straight  forward,  without  flexions. 

Forthwith,  fAr/A-w!/A'.  ad. 

Immediately,  without  delay,  at  oricc,  (Iraight 
8^  TH  in  with  at  tlie  end  of  this  word  is 
pronounced  with  the  (harp  found,  as  in  tbia, 
contrary  to  the  found  of  thofe  letters  in  the 
fame  word  when  fingle.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  of  the  /  in  of. 

Fortieth,  f6r'tA-i/A.  a. 

The  fourth  tenth. 
FORTIFIABLB,  fdr'ti-fl-d-bl.  a. 
What  may  be  fortified. 

Fortification,  f6r-t4-f4-ki'fliin. 

f.  The  fcience  of  military  archite&ure  ;  a 
place  built  for  ftrength. 

Fortifier,  fir'ti-fl-flr.  f. 

One  who  erc^s  works  for  defence ;  one  who 
fupports  or  fecures. 

To  Fortify,  fir'tA-fl.  v.  a. 

To  (Irengthen  againft  attacks  by  walls  or 
works  ;  to  confirm,  to  encourage ;  to  fix,  to 
eftablilh  in  refolution. 

FoRTiN,  fArt'in.  f. 

A  little  fort. 

Fortitude,  fAt'ti-tAde.  f. 

Courage,  bravery,  magnanimity;  ftrength, 
force. 

Fortnight,  fdrt'nite  f.  (144). 

The  fpace  of  two  weeks. 

Fortress,  fir'tres.  f. 

A  ftrong  hold,  a  fortified  place. 

Fortuitous,  fir-ti'A-tfis.  a.  (463). 

Accidental,  cafual. 
0^  The  reafon  why  .the  /  in  this  word  and 
its   compounds  does  not  take  the   hiifing 
found,  as  it  does  in  fortune   is,  becaufe  the 
accent  is  after  it.  (463). 

Fortuitously,  for-tA'fc-tfif-lA.  ad. 

Accidentally,  cafually. 

Fortuitousness,  fAr-ti'i-tfif-nls. 

f.  Accident,  chance. 

Fortunate,  fdr'tftiii-nitc.  a. 

Lucky,  happy,  fuccefsful. 

Fortunately,  fdr'tlh6-nite-l4.  ad. 

Happily,  fuccefsfully. 

FoRTUNATENESs,  fdr'tflii-nit-nSs. 

f.  Happinefs,  £ood  luck,  fuccefs. 

Fortune,  for'tfliAne.  f.  (461). 

The  power  fuppofed  to  dillribute  the  lots  of 
life  according  to  heii^own  humour  ;  the  good 
^  or  ill  that  befals  man ;  the  chance  of  life, 
means  of  living  ;  even^  fuccefs  good  or  bad; 
ellate,  poficflions ;  the  poition  of  a  man  or 
woman. 

To  Fortune,  fir'tihAne.  v.  li. 

To  befal,  to  happen,  to  come  cafually  to 
paft. 

Fortuned,  fdr'tftiAn'd.  a. 

Supplied  by  fortune. 

Fortune  BOOK,  fdr't{hAn-bS6k.  f. 

A  book  confulted  to  know  fortune. 

Fortunei|;ljnter,   fir'tfliAn-hftn- 
tflr.  f. 

A  man  whofe  employment  is  to  enquire 
after  women  with  great  portions  to  enrich 
himfelf  by  marrying  them. 

For'tuneteller,  fir'tftiAn-tll-ldr. 

f.  One  who  cheats  common  people  by  pre* 
Tending  to  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 

£L  k 


Forty,  fdr'ti.  a. 

Four  times  ten. 

Forum,  fi'rdm.  f 

Any  publick  place. 

Forward,  f6r'wdrd.  ad. 

Towards,  onward,  progreflively," 

Forward,  fAx'wird.  a. 

Warm,  earnefl ;  ardent,  eager  ;  confident, 
prefumptuous ;  4>remature,  early,  ripe ; 
quick,  ready,  hafty. 

To  Forward,  f6r'w4rd.  v.  a. 

To  haften,  to  quicken  ;  to  patronizC)  to  ad* 
vance. 

Forwarder,  fdr'wir-dfir.  f. 

He  who  promotes  any  thine 


FoRWARDLY,  fdr'wdittli.  ad. 

Eagerly,  hailily. 

Forwardness,- fdr'w4rd-nes.  f. 

Readinefs  to  ad;  quickneTs ;  earlinefs, 
early  ripenefs ;  confidence*  alTurance. 

Forwards,  fAr'wirds.  ad. 

Straight  before,  progrdlfively. 

Fosse,  f6s.  f. 

A  ditch,  a  moat. 

FossEWAY,  ffts'wi.  f. 

One  of  the  great  Roman  roads  through 
England,  fo  called  from  the  ditches  on  each 
fide. 

Fossil,  fAs'sil.  a. 

Dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Fossil,  fis'sil.  f. 

That  which  is  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

To  Foster,  f6s'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  nurfe,  to  feed,  to  fupport ;  to  pamper, 
to  encoura^;  to  cherilh,  to  forward. 

Fosterage,  f6s'tfir-idjc.  f.  (90). 

The  charge  of  nurfing. 

FosTERBROTHER,  f&s'tAr-brATH*ir. 

f.  One  bred  tt  the  fame  nap. 

FosTERCHiLD,  fAs'tflr-tflilld.  f. 

A  child  nurfed  by  a  woman  not  the  mother,  ' 
or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father. 

FosTERDAM,  fds<tAr-dim.  f. 

A  nurfe,  one  that  performs  the  office  of  a 
mother. 

FosTEREARTH,  f6s'tfir-lr/A.  f. 

Earth  by  which  t|ie  plant  is  nouriflied, 
though  it  did  not  grow  nrft  in  it. 

Fosterer,  fds^tAr^dr.  f. 

A  nurfe,  one  who  gives  food  in  the  place  of 
a  parent. 

Foster  FATHER,  fSs'tfir-f3-THir.  f. 

One  who  trains  up  the  child  of  another  as  if 
it  were  his  own. 

FosTERMOTHER,  fts'tdr-mfiTH-ir. 

f.  A  nurfe. 

FosTERSON,  f6s'tftr-sfln.  f. 

One  fed  and, educated  at  a  child,  though  not 
the  fon  by  nature. 

Fought,  fiwt.  (393)  (319). 

The  preterit  and  participle  of  Fight. 

Foughten,  fiw't'n.  (103). 

The  paJIive  participle  of  right. 

Foul,  fMl.  a.  (313). 

Not  clean,  fi^thv ;  impure,  polluted ;  wicked, 
deteftable;  unjuft;   coarfe     grofs;    full  of 

Srofs  humours,  wanting  purgation,  cloudy,  ' 
ormy ;  not  bright,  not  lertne  ;  with  rough 
force,  with  unlSafonable  violence;  among' 
feamen,  entangled,  at  a  rope  it  foul  of  the 
anchor. 

To  Foul,  fAAl.  v.  a. 

To  daub,  to  bemire,  to  make  ^thy. 

FouLFACED,  f6Al'fifte.  a. 

Having  an  ugly  or  htteful  vifage. 

Foul 


FOU 


FRA 


FRA 


^  (546).  — Fite,  fiir,  fail,  fit  ;^m4,  mh  ;— piac,  pin  }~ 
FoDLY,  filiVi.  ad. 

Fihhily,  naftily,  odioMfty 

FouLMOUTHED,  fddl'mAdxH'd.  a 


Scurrilous,  habituaicd  10  the  ufe  of  oppro- 
brious terms.' 

Foulness,  fdSl'nSs.  f. 

Filthinefs,  naftinefs;  pollution,  impurity; 
hatefulncfs;  injuflice;  uglincfs;  diflionefty. 

Found,  fdflnd.  (313). 

The  preterit  and  partjciplc  paflivc  of  Find. 

To  Found,  Iddnd.  v.  a.  (313). 

To  lay  the  bafifs  of  any  building ;  to  build, 
to  raite  ;  to  rliablifh,  to  erc^  ;  to  give  birth 
or  original  to  ^(o  raife  upon,  a«Ofia  priaciple 
or  erouod  ;  |»fbi  firm. 

To  FOUMD^  f^ftnd.  V.  a. 

To  form  by  racking  and  pouring  into 
moulds^  to  caft. 

Foundation,  fSdn-di'fhfin.  f. 

TK«  bafis  or  >ower  part*  of  «o  edifice  t  the 
a6^  of  fixing  tht  bafis;  the  principles  or 
ground  on  whicb  any  notion  it  raifed « 
original,  life ;  a  rdrenuc  fettled  and  cfta- 
bliined  for  any  purpofe  ;  particuJUrly  chit 
rity ;  ellablilhment,  fettlement. 

Founder,  fifin'dSr.  f. 

A  builder,  one  who  raiCrs  an  edifice ;  one  who 
cOabliflies  a  revenue  for  any  purpofe  ;  one 
from  whom  any  thing  has  its  origuial  or  be- 
ginning ;  a  cafter,  one  who  forms  figures  by 
calling  melted  matter  into  moulds. 

To  Founder,  fdfin'ddr.  v.  a.  f3i3)- 

To  caufe  fuch  a  forenefs  sind  tendcrneis  in  a 
horfe's  foot,  that  be  is  unable  to  fet  it  to  the 
ground. 

To  Founder,  foflMAr.  v.  n. 

To  fink  t6the  bottom ;  to  fail,  to  mifcarry. 

Foundry,  f6ftn'dr4.  f. 

A  place  where  figures  are  formed  of  melted 

metal,  a  calling  houfe. 

Foundlino,  fAAnd'ling,  f. 

A  child  expo  fed  to  chance,  a  child  found 
without  any  parent  or  owner. 

Foundress^  f6dn'dres.  f. 

A  woman  that  founds,  builds,  eftablifhes,  or 
begins  any  thing ,  a  woman  that  tftabliihes 
^ny  charitable  Kcvenue. 

Fount,  fifini.  (313}.  \  r 

Fountain,  fddn'tin.  (208).  j 

A  well,  a  fpring ;  i  fmall  bafin  of  fprinrtng 
water;  a  jet,  a  fpout  of  water;  the  head  or 
fpring  of  a  liver ;  original,  firft  principle, 
firft  caufe. 

FouNTAiNLESS,  f63n't!n-les.  a. 

Without  a  fountain. 

Fou>iTFUL,  f6Ant'ffil.  a» 

Full  of  fpringa. 

Four,  forc.  a.  (318). 

Twice  two. 
FotyiBE,  fJifb.  f.  (jis)* 
A  cheat,  a  tricking  fellow. 

Fourfold,  f6re'f6ld.  a. 

Four  times  told. 

Four  FOOTED,  fdre'fdt-id.  a. 

Quadruped. 

Fourscore,  fAre'fkirc.  a. 

Four  times  twenty,  eighty;  it  is  ufed  ellip- 
tically  for  fourfcore  years. 

Foursquare,  firc'lkwirc.  a. 

.Quadrangular. 

Fourteen,  fAre'tiSn.  a. 

Four  and  ten. 

Fourteenth,  fire'tWn/A.  a. 

The  ordinal  of  fourteen,  the  fourth  after  the 
tenth. 

Fourth,  fAf/A.  a. 

The  ordinal  o£  four^  tkc  ficft  afte  t  the  third. 


Fourthly,  fAr/A'Ic.  ad. 

In  the  fourth  place. 

Fourwheeled,  fire'hweil'd.  a. 


Running  upon  twi^c  two  wheels. 


Fowl,  fAAl.  f.  (223J. 

A  winged  animal,  a  bird. 

To  Fowl,  fodl.  v.  n. 

To  kill  birds  for  food  or  game. 

Fowler,  Mai'flr.  f. 

A  fpoiifman  who  purfues  birds. 

Fowlingpiece,  fAAl'ing-p44fc.  f. 

A  gun  for  birds. 

Fox,  foks.  f. 

A. wild  animal  of  the  dog  kind,  remarkable 
for  his  cunning;  a  knave  or  cunning  fellow. 

Foxcase,  fAks'kifc.  f. 

A  fox's  fkin 

Foxchase,  fAks'tfliife.  f. 

The  puifuit  of  the  fox  with  hounds. 

Foxgloves,  fAks'glAvz.  f, 

A  plant. 

Foxhunter,  f6ks'hAnt-Ar.  f. 

A  man  wbofe  chief  arabitioa  ia  to  (kew  hit 
bravery  in  buntine  foxes. 

FoxsHiP,  foks'lhip.  f. 

The  chara£lcr  or  qualities  of  a  fox,  cun* 
ning. 

FoxTRAP,  fAks'trip.  f. 

A  gin  or  fnare  to  catch  foxes. 

To  Fract,  frikt.  v.  a. 

I'o  break,  to  vipl^te,  to  in^inge. 

Fraction,  frJk'fhin.  f. 

The  aft  of  breaking,    the  flate    of  being 
broken  ;  a  broken  part  of  an  integral. 

Fractional,  frik'{hAn-41.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  broken  number. 

Fracture,  frak'tlhAre.  f.  (461}. 

Breach,  reparation  of  continuous  parts ;  the 
breaking  of  a  bone. 

To  Fracture,  frik'tfliAre.  v.  a. 

To  break  a  bone. 

Fragile,  fridje'il.  a.  (140V. 

Brittle,   eafily  fnappcd  or   broken;  weak, 
uncertain,  frail. 

Fragility,  frd-jil'4-t4.  f. 

Brittlenefs,  weakncla;  frailty,  liablenefs  to 
fault. 

Fragment,  frJg'mSnt.  f. 

A  part  broken  from  the  whole,  an  imperfeft 
piece. 

Fragmentary,  frJg'm4n-t4r-4.  a. 

Compofed  of  fragments. 

Fracor,  fri'gAr.  f. 

A  noifc,  a  crack,  a  crafh.^r^See  Drama. 

Fragrance,  M'grdnfe.  1  ^ 
Fragrancy,  fra'gran-s4.  j 

Sweetnefs  of  fmell,  pleaiing  fcent. 

Fragrant,  fri''gr3nt.  a. 

Odorous,  fweet  of  itnell. 
83"  This  word  is  fometimes,  but  improperly, 
heard  with  the  a  in  the  firft  fyllabie  pro- 
nounced fliort.  The  long  a  in  Fragro,  and 
the  ftiort  a  in  FragiliSt  fccm  to  have  deter- 
mined the  quantity  of  this  letter  in  Fragrant 
and  Fragile — ^See  Drama, 

Fragrantly,  fri'grant-li.  ad. 

With  fweet  fcent. 

Frail,  frile.  f.  (202).     ^ 

A  balket  made  of  rulhes  ;  a  rum  for  weaving 
baikeu. 

Frafl,  frile.  a* 

Weak,  cafily  deftroyed  ;  weak  of  refolutioo, 
liable  to  errqur  or  leduftion« 

Frailness,  frile'ncs.  f. 

Weaknefs,  ioiiability. 


Frailty,  fralc'ti,  n 

Weaknefs  of  refolution,  infiability  of  piiod ; 
fault  proceeding  from  weaknefs,  fins  o(  vo* 
firmity. 

Fraise,  fr&ze*  f.  (202}. 

A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it. 

To  Frame,  frame,  v.  a. 

To  form;  to,  fit  one  thing  to  another;  t» 
make,  to  compofc;  to  regulate,  to  adjuft; 
to  plan  i  to  invent. 

Frame,  frime.  f. 

Any  thing  ipade  fo  u  to  inclofip  or  admit 
fometbing  elfc  ;  ordcTi  regularity ;  fcheine, 
contrivance ;  mechanicai  conftru&on ',  ihipe, 
form,  proportion. 

Framer,  frime*Ar.  f. 

-  Maker,  fotmer,  contriver,  fchemer. 

Franchise,  frln'tfhiz.  f.  (140). 

Exemption  from  any  onerous  dutv;  privi- 
lege, immunity,  right  granted  ;  diftria,  €{• 
tent  of  jurifdi6lion. 

To  Franchise,  frJn'tfliiz.  v.  a. 

To  enfranchife,  to  make  free. 

Frangible,  frin'jA-bl.  a.  (405). 

Fragile,  brittle,  eafily  broken* 

Frank,  frank,  a. 

Liberal,  generous ;  open,  ingenuous,  fincere, 
not  refer ved ;  without  conditions,  without 
payment ;  not  refirained. 

Frank,  frJnk.  f.  ^ 

A  place  to  feed  hogs  in,  a  fty;  a  letter 
which  pays  no  poftage  ;  a  French  coin. 

To  Frank,  frink.  v.  a. 

To  (hut  up  in  a  frank  or  &y ;  to  feed  high, 
to  fat,  to  cram ;  to  exempt  letters  from  jk»f-> 
tage. 

Frankincense,  frinkin-scnlie.  f» 

An  odoriferous  kind  of  refin. 

Franklin,  frlnk'Iin.  f, 

A  fteward  ;  a  bailiff  of  land. 

Frankly,  frink'14.  ad. 

Liberally,  fieely,  kindly,  readily. 

Frankness,  frtnk'nes.  f. 

Plainnefs  of  fpeech,  opennefs,  iogenooaf' 
nefs;  liberality,  bounteoufnefs. 

Frantick,  frJn'tik.  a. 

Mad,  deprived  of  underilanding  by  violent 
madnefs,  outrageoufly  and  turbulently  mad; 
tranfported  by  violence  of  pafllon. 

FrantiCkly,  fran'tik-lA.  ad* 

Madly,  outrageoufly. 

Frantickness,  frln'tlk-n4s.  f, 

Madnefs,  fury  of  paflion. 

Fraternal,  fri-ter'nil.  a. 

Brotherly,  pertaining  to  brothers,  becoming 
brothers. 

Fraternally,  frl-tSr'nll-4.  ai 

In  a  brotherly  manner. 

Fraternity,  frl-tlr'nA-t4.  f. 

The  ftate  or  quality  of  a  brother;  body  of 
pien  united,  corporation,  fociety ;  me«  of 
the  fame  clals  or  chara£fcer. 

Fratricide,  frit'tri-side.  L 

The  murder  of  a  brother. 

Fraud,  frJwd.  f.  (2x3). 

Deceit,  cheat,  trick,  anifice. 

Fraudful,  friwd'fdl.  a. 

Treacherous,  artful,  trickifh. 

Fraudfully,  fr4wd'fdl-l4.  ad^ 

Deceitfully,  artfully. 

Fraudulence^  frJw'dA-lcnfe.  1  #- 
Fr  AUDULENC  Y,  friwM6-l4n-s4,  j 

Deceitfulnefs,  trickilhnefs,  proneneis  to  ar- 
tifice.— See  Principles,  No.  293,  376. 

Fraujmjlent,  friw'jdii-lent.  a. 

Full  of  artifice^  trickilh,  deceitful. 

Fraudu- 


FRE 


FRE 


iFRt 


—  nA,  mftve,  tiir,  n&t ;  — tAbe,  tfib,  bill ;  —  6il ;  — pdAnd  ;  —  /^in,  this. 


Is.f. 


Fraudulently,  friw'd&-llnt-lc. 

ad.  By  fraud,  by  artillce,  deceitfully. 

Fraught,  frawr.  part.  palT.  (393). 

Laden,  charged  ;  filled,  ftored,  tbrooged. 

Fray,  fri.  1,  (220). 

A  broil,  a  battle,  a  combat. 

To  Fray,  fri.  v.  a. 

1^0  rub,  to  wear  away  by  rubbiog. 

Freak,  frikc.  f.  (227). 

A  fuddcn  fancy,  a  whim,  a  capricious  prank. 

To  Freak,  Irike.  v.  a. 

.    To  variegate. 

Freakish,  frike'lfli.  a. 

Capricious,  numoorfomCj 

pRtAKiSHLY,  frike'i(h-14.  ad. 

Capricioufly,  hamourfomely. 

Freakishness,  frike'Tfli-n^i 

Capricioufncfs,  whini5calneff . 

Freckle,  fr^k'kl.  f.  (405). 

a  foot  raifed  in  the  fltin  by  thfc  fan ;  any 
fmall  fpot  or  difcolor^tion* 

Frecklei>>  frik'krd.  a. 

spotted,  maculated. 

Freckly,  frjk'kU.  a. 

ratloffr^cltKri. 

Free,  ML  a.  (246). 

At  liberty;  uncompetled,  unrefirained ; 
permitted ;  converfioc  withoat  refcrve ;  li- 
beral ;  frank  ;  guiltltfs  ;  exempt ;  inveftcd 
with  friachifet,  poifefltng  any  thing  without 
vaflalage ;  without  expeoce. 

To  Free,  frci.  v.  a. 

To  fct  at  liberty  ;  to  rid,  from,  to  clear  fro  m 
any  thing  ill ;  to  exempt. 

Freebooter,  frW-b56'tdn  f. 

A  robber,  a  plunderer. 

I^REEBOOTINC,  fri6-b5&'ting.  f- 

Robbery,  plunder. 

Freeborn,  frWbArn.  f. 

Inheriting  liberty. 

Freechapel,  frii-dhip'cl.  f. 

A  chapel  of  the  king's  founaataos. 

Freecost,  fri6-k6ft',  f. 

without  expence. 

Freedman,  frcWmdn.  f. 

A  flave  manumitted. 

Freedom,  frii'ddm.  f.. 

Liberty,  independence  ;  privilege,  fran- 
chifea,  immunities;  unreftraint ;  eafe  or  ia- 
cility  in  doing  or  IhoVin^  any  thing. 

Freefooted,  frii-fot'cd.  a. 

Not  retrained  in  the  march. 

Freehearted,  frci-hir'ted.  a. 

Liberal,  unreftrained. 

Freehold,  frii'hAld.  f. 

That  land,or  tenement  which  a  man  holdeth 
in  fee,  iFcc>taii,  or  for  term  of  life. 

Freeholder,  frii'KAl-dfir.  f. 

One  .who  hat  a  freehold. 

Freely,  frid'ld.  ad. 

At  liberty;  without  rcftraint;  without  rc- 
fcrve;  without  impediment;  frynkly,  libe- 
rally; fpontancoufly,  of  ita  own  accord. 

Freeman,  frii'min.  f. 

One  not  a  flave,  not  a  vafTal ;  one  partaking 
of  rightf,  privileges*  or  immanities. 

Freeminded,  frii-mind'^d.  a. 

Unconftraincd,  wiihoui  load  of  care. 

Freeness,  irH'nh^  f. 

The  ftatc  or  qusliiy  of  bcir.g  free ;  opcn- 
ncfs,  unrcfervcdnefs,  liberality. 

Preeschool,  frhh'ikbbL  f. 

A  fchool  in  which  learning  is  given  without 
pay. 

Freespoken,  frtfr-fpA'k'n.  a. 


Accuftomed  to  fpeak  without  refervc. 

Freestone,  fr44'ft6ne.  f. 

Sione  commonly  ufcd  in  building. 

Freethinker,  fr44-/Aink'dr.  f. 

A  libertine,  a  contemner  of  religion. 

Freewilx,  fra-wiir.  f. 

The  po^er  of  dircfting  our  own  aftioiis 
without  conftraint  by  nccciBty  or  fate ;  vo- 
luntarinefs. 

Freewoman,  frii'wAm-fln.  f. 

A  woman  not  enflaved. 

To  Freeze,  friize.  v.  n.  (246). 

To  be  congealed  with  cold  ;  to  be  of  that 
degree  of  cold  by  which  water  is  con- 
gealed. 

To  Freeze,  frieze,  v. a.  pret.  Froze, 

part.  Frozen  or  rro?c.  To  congeal  with 
c«ld  ;  to  kill  by  cold ;  to  chill  by  the  lofs 
of  power  or  motion. 

To  Freight,  frate.  v.  a.  (249) 

(393)-  ?»"«'•  Freighted,  part.  Fraught, 
Freighted.  To  load  a  (hip  or  veflcls  of  car- 
riage with  goods  for  tranlportation  ;  to  load 
with  a  bttrtnen. 

Freight,  frite.  f. — See  Eight, 

Any  thing  with  which  a  fhip  is  loaded  ;  the 
money  due  for  tranfportation  of  goods. 

Freighter,  frite'flr.  f. 

He  who  freights  a  velfcl. 

French  Chalk,  frenfli'tfliiwk.  f. 

An  indurated  day. 

To  Frenchify,  frinfti'i-fi.  v.  a. 

To  infed  with  the  manner  of  France,  to 
make  a  coxcomb. 

Frenetick,  fri-nlt'ik.  a. 

Mad,  diftraded. 

Frenzy,  frin'zJ.  f. 

Madnefs,  diftraflion  of  mind. 

Frequence,  fri'kwenfe.  f. 

Crowd,  concourfe,  affcmbly. 
(p^'  Some  fpeakers,  and  thofc  not  vulgar  ones, 
pronounce  the  f  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  thw 
and  the  following  words,  when  the  accent  is 
on  it,  (horl ;  as  if  written  frek'-wcafe,  frek" 
ivently,  &c.  They  have  undoubtedly  the  fhort 
e  in  the  Latin  trequem  to  plead ;  and  the 
Latin  quantity  is  often  founa  to  operate  m 
angliciicd  words  of  two  fyllables,  with  the 
accent  on  the  firft :  but  ufage,  in  thcfc  words, 
feems  decidedly  agaiiift  this  pronunciation. 
The  verb  to  frequent  having  the  accent  on  the 
fecond  fyllaolc  is  under  a  different  predica- 
ment.—See  Drama. 

Freqitency,  fri'kwan-sft.  f. 

Common  occuircnce,  the  condition  of  being 
often  fcen,  often  occurring;  ufcd  often  to 
praclifc  any  thinz  ;  full  of  concourfe. 

Frequent,  frt'kwint.  a,  (492). 

Often  done,  often  fccn,  often  occurring ; 
ufcd  often  to  pra6life  any  thing;  fuU  of 
concourfe. 

To  Frequent,  fri-kwent'.  v.  a. 

(493).  To  vilit  often,  to  be  much  in  any 
place. 

Freoventable,  fri-kwSnt'i-bl.  a. 

Converfable,  acceiTible. 

Frequentative,  fr4-kwen'tl-tiv. . 

a.  A  grammatical  term  applied  to  verbs  fig- 
nifyiiig  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  a^ion. 

Frequenter,  fr6-k\vcnt'fir.  f. 

One  who  often  rcforts  to  any  place. 

Frequently,  fri'kwciu-lc.  ad. 

Often,  commonly,  not  rartly. 

Fresco,  fr6s'kA.  f. 

Coolnefs,  Hiadc,  dufkincfs ;  a  pi6lure  not 
drawn  in  gl^rmg  light,  but  in  duCk. 

Fresh,  frllh.  a. 

K  k  2 


Cool ;  not  fait ;  ntw,  taWl  impaired  by  time; 
recent,  newly  coDrH? ;  VepaiVed  from  any  lofis 
or  diminution ;  floVid,  vigorous ;  healthy  in 
countenance;  ruddy;  free  from  faltnefs.;. 
fweet,  oppofcd  to  ftale  or  ftinking. 

To  Freshen,  frlfh'ih'n.  v.  «•. 

To  make  freOi. 

To  Freshen,  frSfli'fh'n.  v.  ti, 

To  grow  frclh. 

Freshet,  fr^lh'it.  f. 

A  pool  ot  frefh  watcK 

Frestily,  fr^ftiMi.  ad. 

Coolly;  newly,  in  the  former  ftatc  renewed  i 
with  a  healthy  look,  ruddily. 

Freshness,  frelh'nis,  f. 

The  ftale  of  being  Trefh. 

Fret,  fret.  f. 

A  frith,  or  ft  rait  of  the  fea ;  any  agitaticfn  of 
liquors  by  fermentation  or  other  caufe^ 
that  ftop  of  the  mufical  inftrUment  which 
caufes  or  regulates  the  vibrations  •{  the 
firing;  work  rifiAg  in  protuberance;  agita- 
tion of  the  mind,  commotion  of  the  temper, 
palTion.  • 

To  Fret,  frJt.  v.  a. 

Tp  wear  away  l)y  rubbing  r  to  form  into 
raifed  work ;  to  variegate,  to  ^vcriify ;  to 
make  angry,  to  vex. 

To  Fret,  frit.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  commotion,  to  be  agitated  ;  to  be 
worn  away ;  to  be  angry,  to  oe  peeviflu 

Fretful,  frlt'ttl.  a. 

Angry,  "peevifti. 

Fretfully,  frlt'fill-4.  ad. 

Peevifhly. 

Fret  FULNESS,  frSt'fil-nSs.  f. 

Peevifhntffs. 

Fretty,  fret'ti.a. 

Adorned  with  raifed  work. 

Friability,  frf-4-bil'4.t4.  f. 

Capacity  of  being  reduced  to  powder. 

Friable,  frl'3-bl.  a. 

Eafily  crumbled,  eadly  reduced  to  powder. 

pRiAR.frl'Ir.  f.  (88)(4i8). 

A  religious,  a  brother  of  fome  regular  or- 
der. 

Friarlike,  fri'er-like.  a. 

Monaftick,  unfkillcd  in  the  world. 

Friarly,  fri'er-14.  ad. 

Like  a  friar,  a  man  untaught  in  life. 

Friary,  fri'4r-4.  f. 

A  monaftery  or  convent  of  friars. 

To  Fribble,  frlb'bl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  trifle. 

FribblbRi  fnb'bl-ftr.  f. 

A  trifler. 

Fricassee,  frik-4-s46'.  f. 

A  difli  made  by  cutting  chickens  or  other 
fmall  things  in  pieces,  aud  dre(&ng  them 
with  ftrong  (auCc. 

Frication,  fri-kA'fhfin.  f. 

The  ad  of  rubbing  one  thing  againft  ano- 
ther. ii» 

Friction,  frik'ftifln.  f. 

The  a6^  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together ;  the 
refiftance  in  machines  cauftd  by  the  motion 
of  one  body  upon  another  ;  medical  rubbing 
with  the  ieHi-bralh  or  cloths. 

Friday,  fri'da.  f.  (223). 

The  fixth  day  of  the  week,  fo  named  of 
Freya,  a  Sa9K>n  deity. 

Friend,  frend.  t. 

One  joined  to  another  in  mutual  bcnevolrnce 
and  intimacy,  oppofcd  to  foe  or  enemy  ; 
one  reconciled  to  another;  a  companion; 
favourer  ;  one  propitious  j  a  familiar  cora- 
pclLation. 

Friekd- 


FRI  FRO 

frr  (546).  — Fite,  f^r,  fill,  fit ;  — mA,  rait ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  — 


FRO 


Friendless,  frind'les.  a. 

Wanting  friends,  wanting  fupport.  ' 

^  Friendliness,  frend'li-ucs.  f. 

,    A  difpofuion  tofnendftiip;  exertion  of  be- 
nevolence. 

Friendly,  frcnd'li.  a. 

Having  the  temper  and  difpontion  of  a 
friend,  kind,  favourable;  difpofed  to  union; 

falutary. 

Friendship,  frend'fhip.  f. 

The  ftate  of  minds  united  by  mutual  bene- 
volence ;  higheft  degree  of  intimacy ;  fa- 
vour, perfooal  kindnefi  i  aflilUnce,  help. 

Frieze,  friize/  f. 

A  coarfe  warm  cloth. 

Frieze,  friize.  1   r- 
Frize,  frieze.    / 

In  architefture,  a  large  flat  member  which 
fepa rates  the  architrave  from  the  cornice. 

Frigat,  frig'it.  f.  (91). 

A  I'roall  fliip;  a  (hip  of  war;  any  veflel  on 
the  water. 

Frige  faction,  frld'ji-f^k-flifin.  f. 

(530)-  "^^^  *^  of  making  cold. 

To  Fright,  frlte.  v.  a.  (393J. 

To  terrify,  to  difturb  with  fear. 

Fright,  frlte.  f. 

A  fuddenterrour.. 

To  Frighten,  frlYn.  v.  a. 

To  terrify,  to  (hock  with  dread. 

Frightful,  frlte'ffil.  a. 

Terrible,  dreadful,  full  of  terrour. 

Frightfully,  frlte'fdl-4.  ad. 

Dreadfully,  horribly. 

Frightfulness,  frile'fil-nls.  f. 

The  power  of  impreding  terrour. 

Frigid,  fridje'id.  a. 

Cold ;  without  warmth  of  affc6lion  ;  impo- 
tent, without  warmth  of  body  ;  dull,  with- 
out fire  of  fancy. 

Frigidity,  tr4-jid^i-t4.  f. 

Coldnefs,  want  of  warmth  ;  dulnefi,  want 
of  intelleSual  fire  ;  want  of  corporeal 
warmth  ;  coldnefs  of  affe^ton. 

Frigidly,  fridje'id-lt.  ad. 

Coldly,  du^y,  without  affe£^ion. 

Frigidness,  fridje'id-nJis.  f. 

Coldnefs,  dulnefs,  want  of  aife£lion. 

Frigorifick,  frl-gA-rifik.  a. 

Caufmg  cold. 

To  Frill,  fril.  v.n. 

Toouakc  or  fhivcr  with  cold.  Ufed  of  a 
hawk,  as  the  hawk  Frills. 

Fringe,  frinje.  f. 

Ornamental  appendages  added  to  drefs  or 
furniture. 

To  Fringe,  frinje.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  fringes,  to  decorate  with  or- 
namental appendages. 

Frippery,  frip'er-4.  f. 

The  place  where  old  clothes  are  fold ;  old 
clothes,  call  dreCTes,  tattered  rags. 

To  Frisk,  fri(k.  v.  n. 

To  leap,  to  (kip;  to  dance  in  frolic  or 
gaiety.      ^ 

Frisk,  fnfk.  f. 

A  frolick,  a  fit  pf  wanton  gaiety. 

Frisker,  frilk'fir.  f. 

A  wanton,  one  not  confUnt  or  fettled. 

Friskiness,  frilk'i-nis.  f. 

Gaiety,  livelinefs. 

Frisky,  frifk'i.  a. 

Gay,  airy. 

Frit,  frit.  f. 
Among  chymifts,  a(he«  or  fait* 


Frith,  fii//>.  f. 

A  ftrait  of  the  fca  ;  a  kind  of  net. 

Fritter,  frit'tir.  f. 

A  fmall  piece  cut  to  be  fried ;  a  fragment ;  a 
chetfecake. 

To  Fritter,  frit'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  cut  meat  into  fmall  pieces  to  be  fried ; 
to  break  into  fmall  particles  or  fragments. 

Frivolous,  friv'A-lfls.  a. 

Slight,  trifling,  of  no  moment. 

Fri  voLOUSNEss,  frlv'A-lfif-nis.  f. 

Want  of  importance,  triflingnefs. 

Frivolously,  friv'A-lflf-lA.  ad, 

Triflingly,  without  weight. 

To  Frizle,  frlz'zl.  v.  a. — SeeCod/e. 

To  curl  in  (hort  curls  like  nap  of  frieze. 

Frizler,  friz'zl-fir.  f. 

One  that  makes  (hort  curls,  properly  Frizzier 

Fro,  frA.  ad. 

Backward,  rcgrelTivcIy ;  to  and  fro,  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

Frock,  fr6k.  f. 

A  drefs,  a  coat  for  children ;  a  kind  of  clofe 
coat  for  men. 

Frog,  frig.  f. 

A  fmall  animal  with  four  feet,  of  the  amphi- 
bious kind  ;  the  hollow  part  of  the  horfe'i 
hoof. 

Frog  BIT,  fr6g'b!t.  f. 

An  herb. 

Frogfish,  frig'fffli.  f. 

A  kindof(i(h. 

Froggrass,  frAg'grls.  f. 

A  kind  of  herb. 

Froglettuce,  frdg'lSt-tis.  f, 

A  plant. 

Frolick,  fr61'ik.  a. 

Gay,  full  .of  levity. 

Frolick,  frdl'Ik.  f, 

A  wild  prank,  a  flight  of  whim.    - 

To  Frolick,  fr61'ik,  v.n. 

To  play  wild  pranks. 

Frolickly,  fr41'ik-14.  ad. 

Gaily,  wildly. 

Frolicksome,  fr61'ik-sina[.  a. 

Full  of  wild  gaiety. 

FROLiCKsoMENESS,frdl'ik-sdm-nis 

f.  Wildnefs  of  gaiety^  pranks. 

Frolicksomely,  fr61'ik-sim-14. 

ad.  With  wil4  gaiety. 

From,  frdm.  prep. 

Away,  noting  privation ;  noting  reception  ; 
noting  proce(&on ;  defcent,  or  birtn  ;  out 
of;  noting  progrefs  from  premifes  to  infe- 
rences }  noting  the  place  or  perfon  from 
whom  a  roeflfage  is  brought;  becaufe  of; 
not  near  to ;  noting  feparation  ;  noting  ex- 
emption or  deliverance ;  at  a  diftance ;  con- 
trary to ;  notinff  removal ;  From  is  very 
freauently  joined  by  an  ellipfts  with  adverbs, 
as  from  above,  from  the  parts  above ;  from 
afar ;  from  behind  ;  from  high. 

Frondi FERGUS,  frdn-diffi-rfis.  a. 

Bearing  leaves. 

Front,  frflnt,  or  fr6nt.  f. 

The  face ;  the  face  as  oppofed  to  an  enemy  ; 
the  part  or  place  oppoled  to  the  face  ;  the 
van  of  an  army ;  the  forepart  of  any  thing, 
as  of  a  building ;  the  moft  confpicuous  part ; 
boldnefs,  impudence. 
^^  Mr.  Shendan  marks  this  word  in  the  fe- 
cond  manner  only ;  but  I  am  much  raiftaken 
if  cuftom  does  not  almoft  universally  adopt 
the  firft.  If  the  fecond  is  ever  ufed  it  feems 
to  be  in  poetryi  and  that  of  the  moft  fokmn 
kind. 


To  Front,  frftnt.  v.  a. 

To  oppof:  di redly,  or  face  to  face;  to 
ft  and  oppofed  or  overagainft  any  place  or 
thing. 

To  Front,  frflnt.  v.  n. 

To  (land  foremoft. 

Frontal,  fr6nt'il.  f. 

Any  exernal  lorm  of  medicixfe  to  be  applied 
to  the  forehead. 

Frontated,  fr6n'ti-tld.  a. 

The  frontated  leaf  of  a  flower  grows  broader 
and  broader,  and  at  laft  perhaps  terminates 
in  a  right  line ;  ufed  in  oppohtion  to  cof- 
pa  ted. 

Frontbox,  frflnt'biks.  f. 

The  box  in  the  playhoufe  from  ^whichthett 
is  a  dired  view  to  the  ftage. 

Fronted,  frflnt'ld.  a. 

Formed  with  a  front.  * 

Frontier,  fr6nt')rWr.  f. 

The  marches,  the  limit,  the  utmoft  Terge  of 
any  territory. 

Frontier,  ,fr6nt'y44r.  a. 

Bordering. 

Frontispiece,  fr&n'tis-p44fe.  f. 

That  part  of  any  building  or  other  body 
that  diredly  meets  the  eye. 

Frontless,  frflnt'lls.  a. 

Without  blulhes,  without  (hame. 

Frontlet,  frdm'let.  f. 

A  bandage  worn  unon  the  forehead. 

Frontroom,  frdnt'rftSm.  f. 

An  apartment  in  the  forepart  of  the  boa(e. 

Frore,  frAre.  a. 

Frozen. 

Frost,  fr6ft.  f. 

The  laft  effeft  of  cold,  the  power  or  aft  rf 
congelation. 

Frostbitten,  frAft'b!t-t*n.  a. 

Nipped  or  withered  by  the  froft. 

Frosted,  fris'ted.  a. 

Laid  on  in  inequalities  like  thofe  of  the  hoar 
froft  upon  plants. 

Frostily,  fr6s't4-lA.  ad. 

With  froft,  with  excelTive  cold. 

Frostiness,  fr6s'tA-Bls.  f. 

Cold,  freezing  cold. 

Frostnail,  fr6ft'nilc.  f. 

A  nail  with  a  prominent  head  driven  into 
the  horfe's  (hoes,  that  it  may  pierce  the  ice. 

Frostwork,  fr6ft'wflrk.  f. 

Work  in  which  the  fub(bince  is  laid  on  with 
inequalities,  like  the  dew  coofealed  npoo 
(hrubs. 

Frosty,  fr4s't4.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  congelation,  exce(fivt 
cold  ;  chill  in  affedion ;  hoary,  gray-haired, 
refemblinr  froft. 

Froth,  tr6/A.  f. 

Spume,  foam,  the  bubbles  caofed  in  liquors 
by  agitation  ;  any  ^mpty  or  fenfele^  (how 
of  M'it  or  eloquence;  any  thing  not  hard| 
folid,  or  fubftantial. 

To  Froth,  frd/A.  v.  n. 

To  foam,  to  throw  out  fpume. 

Frothily,  fipth^iiAL  ad. 

With  foam,  with,  fpume ;  in  any  empty 
trifling  manner. 

Frothy,  ftbth'L  a. 

Full  of  froth  or  fpume ;  foft,  not  folid,  waft- 
ing ;  vain,  emptv,  trifling. 

Frounce,  frdinfe.  f.  (313). 

A  diftemper  in  which  fpittlc  gathers  about 
the  hawk's  bill,  ^ 

To  Frounce,  fridnfe.  v.  a. 

To  frizle  or  carl  the  hair. 

Frouzt, 


FRU 


FUG 


FUL 


Frouzy,  frA4'z4.  a.  (313). 

Dim,  foetid,  mufty.     A  cant  word. 

Froward,  frA'wird.  a. 

Pecvifh,  ungovernable,  pcrvcrfc. 

Frowardly,  fri'ward-lA.  ad. 

PecviflUy,  pcrvcrfclv. 

Frowardness,  fxA'wJrd-nJs.  f* 

Pceviflincft,  pervcrfcncfi. 

To  Frown,  frAAn.  v.  a.  (323). 

To  cxprcfs  difpleafure  by  contra^iog  the 
fiace  to  wrinkles. 

Frown,  frdAn.  f. 

A  wicked  look,  a  look  of  difpleafure. 

Frozen,  fri'z'n*    part.    paff.    of 

Freeze. 

Fructiferous,  fr4k-tif'f?r-fis.  a. 

Bearing  fruit. 

To  Fructify,  frfik'tt-fl.  v.  a. 

(183).  To  make  fruitful,  to  fertilifc. 

To  Fructify,  frdk'ti-fl.  v.  n. 

To  bear  fruit. 

Fructification,  frdk-t4-ft-ki'- 
Ihin.  f. 

The  aft  of  cauiing  or  of  bearing  fruit,  fer- 
tility. 

Fructuous,  frdk'tfliA-fis.  a. 

Fruitful,  fertile,  imprtgnating  with  ferti- 
lity. 

Frugal,  fri'gJI.  a. 

Thrifty,  fparing,  parfimonious. 

Frugality,  fra-gJl'4-tA.  f. 

'  Thrift,  parfimony,  good  hufbandry. 

Frugally,  frA'gll-4.  ad. 

Pirfimoniouily,  fparinglv. 

Frugi FERGUS,  fri-jifflr-fls,  a* 

Bearing  fruit. 

Fruit,  frSdt.  f.  (343).      .     ^.  ^  ^ 

The  produft  of  a  tree  or  plant  m  which  the 
feeds  are  contained;  th^t  part  of  a  plant 
'which  is  taken  for  food ;  moduftion ;  the 
oflSipring  of  the  womb ;  advantage  gained 
by  any  enterprife  or  condu^ ;  the  cut€t  or 
confequence  of  any  a^ion. 

Fruitage,  fr&ot'idjc.  f.  (90). 

Fruit  coUeftivcIy,  various  fruits. 

FRUiTBEAkER,  fr66t'bir-dr.  f. 

That  which  produces  fruit.  ^ 

Fruitbearing,  frAot'bir-ing.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  producing  fruit. 

Fruiterer,  fr6dt'ir-flr.  f. 

One  who  trades  in  fruit. 

FRUiTERY,fr66t'ir-A.  f. 

Fruit  coUcdivcly  taken ;  a  fruit  loft,  a  re- 
pofitory  for  fruit. 

Fruitful,  fr&it'ftl.  a. 

Fertile,  abundantly  produdive;  aAually 
bearing  fruit;  prolifick,  childbcaring ; 
plenteous,  abounding  in  any  thing. 

Fruitfully,  fr66t'f41-4.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  prolifick  ;  plentc- 
onfly,  abundantly. 

Fruitfulness,  froit'fAl-nes.  f. 

Fertility,  plentiful  produdion ;  the  quality 
of  being  prolifick. 

Fruitgroves,  frOOt'grOvz.  f. 

•  Shades,  or  clofc  plantations  of  fruit  trees. 

Fruition,  fini-ifli'fin.  f. 

Enjoyment,  poffeflion,  plcafuie  given  by 
poUrffion  or  ufe. 

Fruitive,  frA'4-t!v.  a. 

Enjoying,  poflfelfing,  having  the  power  of 
enjoyment.  ^ 

Fruitless,  friot'lcs.  a. 

Barren  of  fruit ;  vain,  idle,  unprofitable ; 
without  Xi&piiBg. 


—  n6,  mivc,  nAo  J^^^  ^  —  ^^^^>  ^^^^  ^^^^  5  —  ^*' » —  pAAnd  ;  —  tb\n,  this 
Fruitlessly,  fr6ot'les-lA.  ad. 

f. 


Vainly,  idly,  unprofitably. 

Fkuit-time,  frSSt'tlme. 

The  Autumn. 

Fruit-tree,  fi56t'tr44.  f. 

A  tree  of  that  kind  whofe  principal  value 
arifcs  from  the  fruit  produced  by  it. 

Frumentacious,  fri-men-ti'flifis. 

a.  Made  of  grain. 

Frumenty,  fni'men-tS.  f» 

Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 
(f3^  This  word  is  almod  univerfally  corrupted 
into  Furmentj^  if  not  fometimes  into  tur* 
me-te  :  and  I  believe  it  is  feldom  found  that 
words  employed  in  the  lower  concerns  of 
life  are  ever  recovered  from  irregularity. 
See  ^fparagus  and  Cucmmber. 

To  Frump,  frfimp.  v.  a. 

To  mock,  to  browbeat. 

To  Frush,  frfifli.  V.  a. 

To  break,  bruife,  or  crufli. 

Frustraneous,  frflf-tri'ni^s.  z. 

Vain,  ufelefs,  unprofiuble.. 

To  Frustrate,  frds' trite,  v.  a. 

(91^  To  defeat,  to  difappoiot,  to  balk ;  to 
make  null. 

Frustrate,  frfls'tr&te.  part.  a. 

Vain,  ineffedual,  ufele(s,  unprofitable,  null, 
void. 

Frustration,  frfif-tr&'lhfln.  f. 

Difappointment,  defeat. 

Frustrative,  frfls'tri-tlv-  a. 

Fallacioust  difappointing. 

Frustratory,  frds'tri-tfir-A.  a. 

That  which  makes  any  procedure  void.  For 
the  0,  fee  Domeftick, 

Frustum,  fros'tfim.  f. 

A  piece  cut  off  from  a  regular  figure.  A  term 
of  fcience.  * 

Fry,  fri.  f. 

The  fwarm  of  little  fifties  juft  produced 
from  the  fpawn ;  any  fwarm  of  animals,  or 
young *pebnle  in  contempt. 

To  Fry,  trl.  v.  a. 

To  drefs  food  by  roafting  it  in  a  pan  on  the 
fire.  ^ 

To  Fri,  frl.  v.  n. 

To  be  roafted  in  a  pan  en  the  fire ;  to  fuffer 
the  adion  of  fire  ;  to  melt  with  heat ;  to  be 
agitated  like  liquor  in  the  pan  on  the  fire. 

Frv.  fri.  f. 

A  difti  of  things  fried.* 

Fryingfan,  fri'ing-p4n.  f. 
The  velfel  in  which  meat  is  roafted  on  the 
fire. 

To  Fub,  fib.  V.  a. 

To  put  off.  This  word  it  more  ufually 
written  Foh. 

Fub,  ffib.  f. 

A  plump  chubby  boy. 

FucATED,  fi'ki-tcd.  a. 

Painted,  difguifcd  with  paint;  difguifed  by 
falfe  (how. 

Fucus,  fA'kSs.  f. 

Paint  for  the  face. 

To  Fuddle,  fftd'dl.  v.  a. 

To  make  drunk. 

To  Fuddle,  if&d'dl.  v.  n. 

To  drink  to  exccfs. 
FuEL,fl*'il.  f.    ' 
The  matter  or  aliment  of  fire. 

Fugaciousness,  fi-ea'ihflf-nis.  f. 

Volatility,  the  oualitv  of  flying  away. 
FUGACITY,  fQ-gia'4-t4.  f. 
Volatility,  quality  of  flying  away  \  ttnccr- 
taioty,  inftapility. 


Fugitive,  fi'ii-tiv.  a. 

Not  tenable;  unftrady.  vo!arilc,  apt  to  fly 
away;  flying,  running  from  danger;  flyiug 
from  duty,  falling  off;  wandering,  vaga- 
bond. 

Fugitive,  fA'ji-tiv.  f 

One  who  runs  from  his  ftation  or  duty ; 
one  who  takes  (helter  under  another  power 
from  punifhment. 

Fugitiveness,  fii'j4-t1v-nSs.  f. 

Volatility ;  inllability,  unceruinty. 

Fugue,  ft  we*  f. 

A  term  in  muuck. 

FuLCiMENT,  fi51's4-mSnt.  f. 

That  on  which  a  body  reds. 

ToFuLFiL,  fdl-fil'.  v.a. 

To  fill  till  there  is  no  room  for  more  ;  ta 
anfwer  any  prophecy  or  promife  by  perfor- 
mance ;  to  anfwer  any  detire  by  compliance 
or  gratification ;  to  anfwer  any  law  by  obe« 
dience. 

FuLFRAUGHT,  fdl-friwt'.  a. 

Full  ftorcd. 

FuLGENCY,  fai'jSn-s4.  f.  (177J- 

Splendour. 

Fulgent,  ftl'jSnt.  a. 

Shinning,  dazzling. 

FULGID,  ffil'jid.  a. 

Shining,  glittering. 

FuLGIDITY,fSl-jld'4-t4.  f. 

Splendour. 
FULGOUR,  ffll'gdr.  f. 

Splendour,  dazzling  brightnefi. 

FuLGURATiON,  ffil-gi-ri'flifin.  f. 

The  aft  of  lightening. 

Fuliginous,  fi-lidje'in-fls.  a. 

Sooty,  fmoky. 

Full,  ffil.  a.  (174). 

Replete,  without  any  fpace  void ;  abound- 
ing in  any  quality  good  or  bad  ;'  ffored  with 
any  thinsr ;  well  fupplied  with  any  thing ; 
pUimp,  U^t ;  faturated,  fated  ;  crouded  in  the 
imagination  or  memory  ;  complete,  fuch  as 
that  nothing  farther  is  wanted  ;  containing 
the  whole  matter,  exbrefling  much  ;  mature, 
perfett ;  applied  to  the  moon,  complete  in 
Its  orb 
TFull,  fil.  f. 

Complete  meafure;  the  highefl  ftate  or  de- 

frec;    the    whole,   the  total;    the  ftate  of 
eing  full;  applied  to  the  moon,  the  time  in 
which  the  moon  makes  a  perfeft  orb. 

Full,  ffil.  ad, 

Without  abatement ;  with  the  whole  effeft ; 
quite;  exaftly;  very  fuf'icicntly  j  direftly; 

Full-blown,  ffil'blAne.  a. 

Spread  to  the  utmoft  extent ;  flretched  by 
the  wind  to  the  utmoft  extent. 

•Full-bottomed,  ffil-b6t'tAm'd.  a. 

Having  a  large  bottom. 

Full-eared,  ffil-4ir*d'.  a. 

Having  the  heads  full  of  grain. 

Full-eyed,  ffil-lde'.  a. 

Having  large  prominent  eyca. 

Full-fed,  tfil-fed'.  a. 

Sated,  fat,  faginated. 

Full-laden^  ffil-li'd*n.  a. 

Laden  till  there  can  be  no  more. 

Full-sfread,  ffll-fprld'.  a. 

Spread  to  the  uimoft  extent. 

Full-summed,  ffil-sim'd'.  a. 

Complete  iu  all  its  parts. 

To  Full,  ffil.  v.  a. 

To  clcanfe  cloth  from-its  oil  or  greafe» 

FuLLACE,  fdl'lige.  f.  (90}. 

The 
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The  money  paid  for  falling  or  cleaftfing 
cloth. 

Fuller,  ffil'Iir.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  cleanfc  cloth, 
(f^  This  word,  though  derived  from  the 
Latin  Fullo^  has  deviated  into  the  found 
of  the  £ogli(h  woid/n//,  and  ouzht  to  have 
been  excepted  from  the  rule  laia  down  in 
the  Principles,  No.  177. 

Fullers  Earth,  fflriflrz-er/A'.  f. 

A  kind  of  marl  or  clay  ufcd  in  fulling. 

Fullery,  fSl'lAr-ri.  f. 

The  place  where  the  trade  of  a  fuller  is  ex- 
ercifed. 

FuLLiNGMiLL,  fil 'ling-mil.  f. 

A  mill  where  hammers  beat  the  cloth  till  it 
be  clcaiilcd.  '  v 

Fully,  iiA'Xk,  ad. 

Withoot  vacuity  ;  completely,  withont  lacK. 

Fulminant,  fAl'mi-n3nt  a.  (177). 

Thundering,  making  a  noifc  like  thunder. 

To  Fulminate,. ffil'mi-nate.v.  n. 

(91).  To  thunder;  to  make  a  loud  noife  or 
crack  ;  to  ilfuc  out  ecclcfiaftical  cenfures. 

Fulmination,  f61-mA-ni'fhfin.  f. 

The  ad  of  thundering ;  denunciation  of  cen- 
fures. 

Fulminatory,  ffirm!n-i-tdr-4.  a. 

Thundering,  ftriking  horrbur. 

Fulness,  ffil'nes.  f. 

The  ftale  of  being  full ;  copioufncfs,  plenty ; 
repletion,  faticty  ;  (Iruggling  perturoation, 
fwelling  in  the  mind;  force  of  found,  fuch 
as  fills  the  ear.  ' 

Fulsome,  ffil'sfim.  a. 

Naufcous,  offenfive ;  of  a  rank  odious  fmell ; 
tending  to  ebfccnity. 

FuLSOMELY,  ffll'sflm-14.  ad. 

Naufcoufly,  rankly,  obfccnely. 

FuLSOMENESs,  ffil'sflm-ncs.  f. 

Naufeoufncfs;  rank  fmcIl ;  obfcenity. 

FuMAGE,  fi'mije.  f.  (90). 

Hearth-money. 

Fu  MA  TORY,  fi'mi-tflr-i.  f. 

An  herb. 

To  Fumble,  fftm'bl.  v.  n.  C405). 

To  at-tcmpt  any  thing  ankwardly  or  un- 
gainly; to  puzzle,  to  itrain  in  perplexity; 
to  play  childishly. 

FuMBLER,  f6m'bl-fir.  f. 

One  who  afta  aukwardlv. 

FuMBLiNGLY,  ffiin'bllng-14.  ad. 

In  an  aukward  manner. 

Fume,  fi\me.  f. 

Smoke  ;  vapour,  my  volatile  parts  flying 
away  ;  cxhalati«n  from  the  ilomach  ;  heat  of 
mind«  .paiUon  ;  any  thing  unfsbftstntial ;  idle 
conceit,  vain  imagination. 

To  Fu  M  e,  fume.  V.  n. 

To  fmokc ;  to  yield  exhalations;  to  pafs 
away  in  vapours ;  to  be  in  a  rage. 

To  Fu-me,  fijnie.  v.  a. 

To  fmokc,  to  dry  in  the  fmokc ;  to  perfnmc 
with  odoujs  in  the  fire;  to  difperfe  in  va- 
pours. 

FuMETTE,  fA-met'.  f. 

The  ftink  of  meat. 

FuMiD,  fA'mfd.  a.       s 

Smoky,  vaporous. 
FUMIDITY,  fi\-mid'4-t4.  f. 

Smokincfs,  tendency  to  fmoke. 

To  Fumigate,  fi'm^-gate.  v.  n. 

To  fmoke,  to  perfume  by  fmoke  or  vapour; 
to  medicate  or  heal  by  vapours. 

Fumigation,  fi-mi-ga'flifin.  f- 

S  crts  raifcd  by  fire  ;  the  applica.ion  of  mt' 
di^iuts  to  tlie  body  iii  fumes.' 


\ 


a. 


FuMiNGLY,  fA'ming-lS.  ad 

Angrily,  in  a  rage. 

Fumiter,  fA'mi-tir.  f. 

See  FusiA'TORY. 
FUMOUS,  f  A 'tods, 
Fumy,  fA'mi. 

Producing  fames. 

FuK,  fin.  r. 

Sport,  high  merriment. — Johnfjti, 
C^'  With  great  deference  to  Dr.  Johnfon  I 
think  Fitn  ought  rather  to  be  ftyled  low  mer- 
riment. 

Function,  ffink'ftidn.  T. 

Difcharge,  performance  ;  employment,  of- 
fice ;  finglc  a£l  of  any  office ;  trade,  occupa- 
tion ;  office  of  any  particular  part  of  the 
body ;  power,  faculty. 

Fund,  ffind.  f. 

Stock,  capital,  that  by  which  any  expence  is 
fupporteo  ;  ftock  or  tank  of  money. 

Fundament,  fflnM3-m^t.  i. 

The  back  part  of  the  body;  the  apertore 
from  which  the  excrements  arc  ejedcd. 

Fundamental,  fdn-d4-m*n'tdl.  a. 

Serving  for  the  foundation,  cffential,  not 
merely  accidental. 

Fundamental,  ffin-dJ-mln't41.  f. 

Leading  pTopo5tion;  that  part  on  which 
the  reft  iS  built. 

Fundamentally,    ffin-<J4-m4n'- 
dU.  ad.    . 

Effentially,  originally. 

Funeral,  ixx'tihiX.  f. 

The  folcmnization  of  a  borial,  the  payment 
of  the  hft  hbnours  to  iht  dead,  obfequies ; 
the  pomp  or  proceflion  with  which  the  dead 
arc  carried  ;  burial,  interment. 

Funeral,  fA'ncr-iU  a. 

Ufed  at  the  ceremony  of  internng  the  dead. 

Funereal,  fii-ni'ri-3I.  a. 

Suiting  a  funeral,  dark,  difmal. 

FuNGosiTY,  fdng-g6s'4-t4,  f. 

Unfolid  excrefcence. 

Fungous,  ffing'g&s.  a* 

Excrefccnt,  fpongy. 

Fungus,  fdng'gfls.  f. 

Striftly  a  mufhroom  :  a  word  ufed  to  exprefs 
fuch  excrefccnces  of  flefli  as  grow  oiit  upon 
the  lips  of  wounds,  or  any  other  excref- 
cence from  trees  or  plants  not  naturally  be- 
longing to  them. 

FuNicLE,  fu'iiA-kl.  f.  (405). 

A  fmall  cord. 

Funicular,  fi-nik'6-llr.  a. 

Confilline  of  a  fmall  cord  or  fibr^. 

Funk,  fank.  f. 

A  ftink. 

Funnel,  fftn'nil.  f. 

An  inverted  hollow  cone  with  a  pipe  dc- 
fcendiog  from  it^ through  which  liquors  are 
poured  into  veUels ;  a  pipe  or  palfagc  of 
communication. 

Fur,  ffir.  f. 

Skin  with  foft  hair  with  which  garments 
are  lined  for  warmth  ;  f^t  hair  of  beafta 
found  in  cold  countries,  hair  in  general; 
any  moifture  exhaled  to.  fuch  a  degree  as 
that  the  reinaindcr  fticks  is  the  part. 

To  Fur,  f6r.  v.  a.    - 

To  line  or  cover  with  (kins  that  have  foft 
hair;  to  cover  with  foft  matter. 

Fur-wrought,  ffir'rdwt.  a. 

Made  of  fur. 

FuRACious,  fA-ri'(hfis,  a. 

Thirvifti. 

FuRACiTY,  fd-r5s'4-t^.  L 


Difpofition'to  theft. 

Furbelow,  ffir'b£-li.  f. 

Fur  or  fringe  fewed  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  garment ;  an  ornament  of  drcfs. 

To  Furbelow,  ffir'be-lA.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  ornamenul  appendages. 

To  Furbish,  f6r'bi(h.  v.  a. 

To  burnifh,  to  polilh,  to  rub  up.  • 

Furbisher,  ffir'bifh-ir.  l. 

One  who  polifties  any  thing. 

Furcation,  fSr-ki'fhon.  f. 

Forkinefs,  the  ftate  of  ftiooting  two  wayi 
like  the  blades  of  a  fork. 

Furfur,  fdr'fdr.  f. 

Hulk  or  chaff,  fcurff  or  dandriff. 

FuRFURACEOus,  ffir-fA-ri'flifls.  a. 

Hu(ky,  branny,  fcaly. 

Furious,  fA'ri-os.  a. 

Mad,  phrenetick;  raging,  tranfportcd  by 
paflion  beyond  reafoo.        « 

Furiously,  fA'r4-flf-14.  ad- 

Madly,  violently,  vehemently. 

Furiousness,  fi'ri-fif-n^s.  f. 

Frenzy,  madnefs,  trar^fport  of  paffioo. 

To  Furl,  fflrl.  v.  a. 

To  draw  up,  to  contra^ 

Furlong,  fflr'16ng.  f. 

A  meafure  of  length,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
mile. 

Furlough,  fflr'li.  f.  (318)  (390). 

A  temporary  difmiftion  from  a  miliury  fer- 
vice  ;  leave  of  abfence  to  a  foldier  f6t  ali« 
mited  time. 

FuRMENTY,  fSr'mln-t4.  f. 

Food  made  by  boiling  wheat  in  milk.— Scjt 
Frumenfy, 

Furnace,  fir'nis.  f,  (91). 

*  An  inclofcd  fireplace. 

To  Furnish,  ffir'tiifli.  v.  a. 

To  fupply  with  what  is  neccffary;  to  fit  a|); 
to  equip;  to  decorate,  to  adot-n.  " 

Furnisher,  f6r'n!(h-fir.  f. 

One  who  fupplei  or  fits  out. 

Furniture,  ffir'ni-tirc.  f. 

Moveables,  goods  put  in  a  houfe  for  ufc  or' 
ornament ;  appendages  ;  equipage,  embcl- 
liftiments,  decorations. 

Furrier,  fflr'r^-fir.  f. 

A 'dealer  in  fors. 

Furrow,  ffir'rA.  f.  (324;  (327). 

A  fmaU  trt^ch  made  by  the  plough  for  tTie 
reception  of  feed  ;  any  long  trench  er  hol- 
low. 

Furrow-weed,  fiSr'rA-wWd.  f. 

A  weed  that  grows  in  furrowed  land*. 

To  Furrow,  ffir'rA.  v.  a. 

To  cut  in  furrows  ;  to  divide  in  Idng  h^- 
lowtf;  to  make  by  cutting. 

Furry,  fftr'rd.  a. 

Covered  with  fur,  drelTed  in  fur  ;  CotiMn^- 
of  fiir. 

Further,  f&r'TH^r.- a. 

Forth,  Further,  Fartheft.    At  a  gfeat  dis- 
tance; beyond  this. 
ff:^  Dr.  johnfon  has  proved  beyond  difpatc 
thzi  fartbr  and  fartbeft  are  not  tho  corapara-! 
tive  and  fuperlative  of  /ar,  but  cprruptioni 
of  the  comparative  and  fuperlative  of  forth. 
However  true  this  difcovcty  nray  be,  it  does* 
nor  fcem  a  f\ifficient  retfon  for  altering  the 
beaten  path  which  cuftom  bad  formed  in  tfce. 
ufage  oi  farther  and  farthcfi.     It  is  proba- 
ble, indeed,  that  far ^  fore ^  and  frrthy  artfc 
from  the  fame  original  root :  I'xUn^ng  ^tmi 
fame  ether  ohjcd  fcems  to  be  the  leading  idc*. 
in  all.    Far  feems  to  intimate  extcnfion  be- 
yond an  indefinite  objc^ ;  for*  only  fuch 
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tstcnfion  ai  liver  priotitv  to  tbe  extended 
pbje^  i  and  forth^  hrora  its  form,  fecms  to 
relate  to  the  abftrad  of  fuch  priority  of  ex. 
tenfioni  or  the  very  ad  of  extending  or  iflfu- 
ins  out.  If,  therefore,  forth  and  Jar  have 
different  ideas  annexed  to  them,  the  fa;ne 
comparative  and  fuoerl^ttve  cannot  poflibly 
fuit  with  both ;  tiid  as  almoft  immemorial 
ufaee  has  borrowed  the  comparative  and  fu- 
perlative  of  forth  to  form  the  coiqparative 
and  fuperlative  of  /<»r,  their  fcnfe  is  now 
fixed  to  the  latter  adverb ;  and  frth,  inaf- 
inuch  a)  it  differs  from  far^  feems  entirely  to 
have  loft  its  comparifon.  Notwithft^ndmg, 
therefore,  that  farther  and  farthefi  are  vciy 
irregular  branches  of  far^  they  are  grafted 
on  it  by  ufe,  and  cannot  be  altered  without 
diverting  the  plain  tendency  of  the  language. 
Such,  however,  has  been  the  force  of  Or. 
Jahnfon's  criticifm,  that,  iince  his  time, 
every  writer  and  printer,  unlefs  by  miftake, 
has  ufed  further  znd  fur  the/  for  farther  ^nd 
fartbefii  by  which  means  we  have  revived 
the  comparative  and  fuperlative  of  an  ad- 
verb which  has  loft  its  coroparifoo,  and  have 
loft  the  comparative  and  fuperlative  of  an 
adverb,  which  has  been  comoared  for  thefe 
two  hundred  years.  But  though  further 
paffea  very'  well  for  fMrther,  when  far  is 
out  of  ught,  we  feel  the  utmoft  repug- 
nance at  ^ayiof  t  **  Thus  far  (halt  thou  go, 
*♦  and  no  further.*' 

Further,  ffir'xHdr.  ad. 

To  a  greater  dtftance. 

To  FoRTHBR,  fdr'THdr-v,  a. 

To  put  onward,  to  forward}  to  promote,  to 
aflift. 

FuRTHERER,  fir'THir-flr.  f. 

Promoter,  advancer. 

Furthermore,  fflr'THfir-mire.  ad. 

Moreover,  befidcs. 

Furtive,  ffir'tiv.  a. 

Stolen,  gotten  bv  theft. 

Furuncle,  fA'rflnk-kl.  f.  (405). 

A  bile,  an  angry  puftule. 

Fury,  fi'ri.  T. 

Madnefs;    rage,  pailion  of  anger;    enthu- 
iiafm,  exaltation  of  fancy  ;  a  turbulent >  rag- 


ing woman  •  one  of  tbc  infernal  deities,  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  employed  in  tormenting  wicked 
fpirits  itK  the  other  world. 

Furze,  fflr^.  f. 

Gorfe,  gofs. 

FuRZY,  ffir'zi.  a. 

Overgrown  wi^h  furze,  full  of  gorfe. 

FuscATiON,  ffif-ka'ihin.  f. 

The  a£l  of  darkening. 

To  Fuse,  fAze.  v.  a. 

To  melt,  to  put  into  fufion. 

To  Fuse,  fA^e.  v.  n. 

To  be  melted. 

Fusee,  fA-zW.  f. 

The  cone  round  which  is  wound  the  chord 
or  chain  of  a  clock  or  watch  ;  a  firelock,  a 
fmall  neat  mufquet ;  Fufcc  of  a  bomb  or 
granado  fliell,  is  that  which  makes  the  whole 
powder  or  compofition  in  the  ftiell  take  fire» 
to  do  the  defigned  execution. 

Fusible,  fA'z4-bl.  a.  (439). 

Capable  of  being  melted. 

Fusibility,  ft-sA-biri-ti.  f. 

Capacity  of  being  melted,  quality  of  grow- 
ing liquid  by  heat. 

Fusil,  fA'zil.  a. 

Capable  of  being  melted,  liquifiablp  by 
heat ;  runnine  by  the  force  of  heat. 

Fusil,  fd-zii'.  f. 

A  firelock,  a  fmall  neat  muiquet ;  in  heral- 
dry, fomethiog  like  a  fpindlc. 

Fusilier,  fcT'ziUUir.  f. 

A  foldier  armed  with  a  fufil. 

Fusion,  fi'zhfin.  f.  (4Si)« 

The  aft  of  melting;  the  ftatp  of  being 
melted. 

Fuss,  ffls.  f. 

A  tumult,  a  buftle.    A  low  cant  word. 

Fust,  ffift.  f. 

The  trunk  or  body  of  a  column ;  a  ftrong 
fmell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel. 

Fustian,  fSs'tMn.  f.  (291}. 

A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  linen  and  cotton  ;  a 
high  fwelliog  kind  of  writing  made  up  of 
heterogeneous  parts,  bombaft. 


Fustian,  fds'tlhin.  a. 

Made  of  fufttan ;  fwelling,  unnaturally  pom* 
pous,  ridiculoufly  tumid. 

FusTiCK,  ffis^tik.  f. 

A  fort  of  wood  brought  from  the  Weft  la- 
dies. 

To  Fustigate,  ffis'ti-gatc.  v.  a. 

To  beat  with  a  ftick. 

FusTiLARiAN,  fAf-tA-li'r44n.  f. 

A  low  fellow,  a  fliirkard. 

FusTiNEfs,  fAs'ti-nis.  f. 

Mouldinefs,  ftink. 

Fusty,  fAs'tA.  a. 

Smelling  mouldy. 

JFuTiLE,  fA'til.  a.  (140). 

Talkative,  loquacious;  trifling,  worthleis. 

FUTILJTY,  fA-tll'4-ti.  f. 
Talkativenefs,  loquacity ;  triftingneCi,  wan^ 
of  weight,  want  of  folidity. 

FuTTOCKs,  fAt'tAks.  f. 

The  lower  timbers  that  hold  the  fliip  toge« 
thcr. 

Future,  fA'tfliAre.  9.  (461). 

That  which  will  be  hereafter,  to  come. 

Future,  fA'tfliAre.  f. 

Time  to  come. 

FuTURELY,  fA'tfliAre-14.  ad. 

In  time  to  come. 

FuTURiTioN,  fA-tftiA-ri(h'An.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  to  be. 

Futurity,  flt-tA'rA-ti.  f. 

Time  to  come  ;  events  to  come  ;  the  ftate  of 
being  to  be,  futurit}on. — See  Fortuiteu:. 
(pir  The  rcafon  yihyfhture  has  the  t  afpirated, 
and  futurity  prefcrves  that  letter  pure,  is, 
that  the  acceat  is  before  the  /  in  the  former 
word,  and  after  it  in  the  latter.  (463). 

To  Fuzz,  fAz.  V.  n. 

To  fly  out  in  fmall  particles. 

FuzzBALL,  fAz'bill.  f. 

A  kind  of  fungus,   which,    when    preflcd, 
burfts  and  fcatt^rt  duft  in  Jthe  eyes. 

Fy,  fl.  imcrj. 


G. 


GABARDINE,  g41)-4r-d4Sn':  f. 
A  <:oaKe  frock. 

To  Gabble,  glb'bl-  v.  n.  (405). 

To  make  an  inarticulate   noife;    to   prate 
loudly  without  meaning. 
GABBr:E,  glb'bl.  f. 

hiartiiulatc  noife  li£e  that  of  brute  animals; 
lood  talk  without  meaning. 

Gabbler,  gib'hl-6r.  (. 

A  prater,  a  chattering  fellow. 

Gabel,  gi'bil.  f. 

An  excife,  a  tax. 

Gabion,  gi'b4-An.  f. 

A  wicker  bafket  which  is  filled -with  earth  to 
make  a  fortification  or  intrencfamcitt4 

Gable,  gi'bK  f.  (4P5)- 


The  floping  roof  of  a  building.. 

Gad,  giA.  f. 

A  wedge  or  ingot  of  fteel ;  a  ftile  or  graver. 

To  Gad,  g4d.  v.  n. 

To  ramble  about  without  any  fettled  pur- 
pofe. 

Gadder,  gid'dAr.  f» 

A  rambler,  one  that  runs  much  abroad  with- 
out bofinefs. 

Gaddingly,  gid'd!ng.l4.  ad. 

In  a  rambling  manner. 

Gadfly,  gad'fli.  f. 

A  fly  that,  when  he  ftirtgs  the  cattle,  makes 
them  gad  or  run  mad  Fy  about. 
GAFF,*gif.  f.  • 
Alarpogn  or  UrgjB  book. 


GA.FFER,  gJf'fAr.  r. 

A  word  of  rcfpea,  now  obfoletc. 

Gaffles,  gJffl'z.  f. 

Artificial  fpurs  upon  cocks;  a  ftccl  contriv- 
ance to  bend  crols-bows. 

To  Gag,  gig.  v.  n. 

To  ft4>p  the  mouth. 

Gag,  gJg.  f.' 

Something  put  into  the  mouth  to  hinder 
fpccch  or  eating. 

Gage,  gadje.  f. 

A  pledge,  a  pawn,  a  caution. 

To  Gage,  gadje.  v.  a. 

To  depone  as  a  wager,  to  impawn ;  to  raea- 
fure,  to  take  the  contents  of  any  vcllcl  of 
liquid*.  

^  To 


GAL 


GAM 


GAN 


CT  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit  5 — mi,  mit ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  — 


To  Gaggle,  gll'gU  v.  n.  (405). 

To  niakc  noifc  like  a  goofc. 

Gaiety,  ga'i-ti.  f. 

i>ce  G  A  V  E  I  Y . 

Gaily,  ga'l4.  ad. 

Airily,  cheerfully  ;  fplendidly,  pompoufly. 

Gain,  gine.  f.  (202). 

Profit,  advantage;  intcrcft,  lucrative  views  ; 
ov(!rplus  in  a  comparative  computation. 

To  Gain,  gane.  v.  a. 

To  obtain  at  profit  or  advantage;  to  have 
the  overplus  in  comparative  computation ; 
to  obtain,  to  procure  ;  to  win  ;  to  draw  into 
any  intcxeft  or  party  ;  to  reach,  to  attain ;  to 
gam  ovrr,  to  dr^w  to  another  party  or  intereft. 

To  Gain,  gine.  v.  n. 

To  encroach,  lo  come  forward  by  degrees  ; 
to  get  round,  to  prevail  againft ;  to  obtain 
influence  with. 

Gainer,  gane'flr..f. 

One  who  receives  profit  or  advantage. 

Gainful,  gine'fftl.  a. 

Advantageous,  profitable  ;  lucrative  pro* 
du^ve   of  money. 

Gainfully,  gine'fdl-i.  ad. 

Profitably,  advantageoufly. 

Gainfulness,  gine'fAl-nls.  d 

Lucrativenefa. 

Gaingiving,  gine'giv-lng.  f. 

The  fame  as  mifgiving,  a  giving  againft. 

Gainless,  gine'les.  a. 

Unprofitable. 

Gainlessness,  gine^if-nis.  f. 

Unprofitablenefs. 

Gainly,  gine'lA.  ad. 

Handily,  readily. 

To  Gainsay,  gine-si'.  v.  a. 

To  contradi£^,  to  oppofe,  to  controvert  with. 

Gainsayer,  ginc-si'flr.  f. 

Opponent,  advcrfary. 

'Gainst,  ginft.  prep.  {206). 

For  againft. 

Gairish,  gi'rifti.  a.  (202). 

Gaudy,  ftiowy ;  extravagantly  gay,  flighty. 

Gairishness,  gji'rilli-nes.  f. 

Finery,  flaunting  gaudineft  i  flighty  or  ex- 
travagant joy. 

Gait,  g&te.  f. 

March,  walk ;  the  manner  and  air  of  walking. 

Galaxy,  gdl'ldk-si.  f.  (517). 

The  milky  way. 

Galbanum,  gil'b^-ndm.  f. 

A  kind  of  gum. 

Gale,  gile.  f. 

A  wind  not  tempeftuous,  yet  ftrongerthan  t 

breeze. 

G A  LEAS,  gll'yis.  f. 

a  heavy  low-butlt  vefiel,  with  both  faili^d 
oars. 

GaLeated,  gdl't-i-tid.  a. 

Covert d  as  with  a  helmet ;  in  botany,  fuch 
plants  as  bear  a  flower  rcfembling  a  helmet, 
as  the  monklhood. 

Galiot,  gJl'yftt.  f. 

A  lit'le  gailcv  or  fort  of  brigantine,  built 
very  flight  ana  fit  for  chafe. 

Gall,  g4wl.  f. 

The  bile,  an  animal  juice  remarkable  for  its 
fuppofcd  biitirncfs;  the  part  which  contains 
theoile;  any  thing' extremely  bitter;  ran- 
cour, malignity;  a  flight  hurt  tiy  fretting  off 
the  flcin  ;  angci-,  bttternefs  of  mind. 

To  Gall,  elwl.  v.  a. 

To  hurt  by  fretting  the  fliin ;  to  impair,  to 
wear  away;  to  teafc,  to  fret,  to  vex;  to 
%ara(s,  to  miichief. 


To  Gall,  gdwl.  v.  n.    To'  fret. 
Gallant,  gSl'lJnt.  a. 

Gay,  well  dreflrd  ;  brave,  high  fpirited  ; 
fine,  noble,  fpecious  ;  inclined  to  courtfliip. 

Gallant,  gll-lSn^'-  f. 

a  gay,  fprightly»  fplendid  man  ;  one  who 
caretfes  women  to  acbauch  them ;  a  wooer, 
one  who  courts  a  woman  for  marriage. 
J(3"  The  diff"crence  of  accent  in  Englifh  an- 
fwcrs  the  fame  purpofc  at  the  different  pofi- 
tion  of  the  adje^ive  in  French.  Thus  mn 
fallartt  bomme  ftgniBa  a  gdllant  man,  and  am 
Domme  gallant ,  a  gafldnt  man. 

Gallantly,  eil'Unt-li.  ad. 

Gayly,  fplendidly  j  bravely,  nobly,  gcoe- 
roufly. 

Gallantly,  gJl-lint'l4. 

Like  a  wooer,  or  one  who  makes  love. 

Gallantry,  gdl'lin-tri.  f. 

Splendour  of  appearance,  Qiow ;  bravery, 
generofity;  courtfliip,  refined  addreft  to 
women  ;  vicious  love,  Icwdnefs. 

Gallery;  gal'lSr-i.  f. 

A  kind  of  walk  along  the  floor  of  a  houfe, 
into  which  the  doors  of  the  apartments 
open  ;  the  upper  feats  in  a  church  ;  the  feats 
in  a  playhoufe  above  the  pit,  in  which  the 
meaner  people  fit. 

Galley,  gil'li.  f. 

A  veflfel  driven  with  oars. 

Galley-slave,  g41'14-flive.  f. 

a  man  condemned  for  (bme  crime  to  row 
in  the  galUes. 

Galliard,  gil'yird.  f. 

a  gay,  brifk,  Itvely  man  ;  a  fine  fellow ;  an 
adive,  nimble,  fpritely  dance. 

Gallia RDiSE,  gJl'yir-dlzc.  f. 

Merriment,  exuberant  gaiety. 

Gallicism,  gdl'li-sizm.  f.  A  mode 

of  fpeech  peculiar  to  the  French  language. 

Galligaskins,  g41-14-gis'kins.  f. 

Large  open  hpfe. 

Gallimatia,  gil-14-mi'{h4.  f. 

Nonfenfe,  talk  without  meanine. 

Gallimaufry,  gil  lA-mlw'fri.  f. 

A  hoch-poch,  or  hafh  of  feveral  foru  of 
broken  meat,  a  medley ;  any  incoafiftcnt  or 
ridiculous  medley. 

Gallipot,  gil'lA-pdt.  f. 

A  pot  painted  and  glazed. 

Gallon,  gil'lin.  f.  ^ 

A  liquid  meafure  of  four  auarta. 

Galloon,  gil-l6&n'.  l. 

A  kind  of  clofe  lace,  made  of  gold  or  filver, 
or  of  filk  alone. 

To  Gallop,  gil'lflp.  v.  n. 

To  move  forward  by  leaps,  fo  that  all  the 
feet  are  ofi^  the  ground  at  once ;  to  ride  at 
the  pace  which  is  performed  by  leaps;  to 
move  very  faft. 

Gallop,  gil'ldp.  f. 

The  motion  of  a  horfe  when  he  runi  at  fuU 
fpeed. 

Galloper,  gil'lflp-flr.  f. 

A  horfe  that  gallops  ;  a  man  that  ridei  faft. 

Galloway,  gal'lA-wi.  f. 

A  horfe  not  more  than  fourteen  bands  high, 
much  ufed  in  the  north. 

To  Gallow,  giriA.  V.  a. 

To  terrify,  to  fright. 

Gallows,  gSrlfis.  f. 

Beam  laid  over  two  pofts,  on  which  malc- 
fadors  are  hanged ;  a  wretch  that  dcfervet 
the  gallows. 

Gambade,  gdm-bkie'.     1  ^ 
Gambado,  gim-bi'dA.     /  *' 

In  the  pljiral,  Spatterdafliei,  a  kind  of  booU. 


Gambler,  gim'bl-flr.  f. 

.  a  knave  whofe  pradtce  it  is  to  invite  the 
unwary  to  game  and  cheat  ihcm. 

Gamboge,  gJra-b&6dje^  f. 

A    concreted  vegetable  juice,  partly  if  .a 
^  gummy,  partly  ofa  xefioous  nature. 

To  Gambol,  gim'bdl.  v.  n. 

To  dance,  to  (kip,  to  friflc. 

Gambol,  glm'bAl.  f. 

A  fl^ip,  a  leap  for  joy;  a  frolick,  a  wild 
prank. 

Gambrel,  glm^brll.  f. 

The  hind  leg  of  a  horfe. 

Game,  g&me.  f. 

Sport  of  any  kind  ;  jefty  oppofed  to  earned; 
infolent  meriiment,  fportive  infult;  a  finale 
match  at  play;  field  fports,  as  the  chafe; 
animals  purfued  in  the  field ;  folemn  coa* 
tefts  exhioited  m  fpe^clet  to  the  people. 

To  GAMr,  gime.  V.  n. 

To  play  at  any  fport ;  to  play  wantonly  and 
extravagantly  for  money. 

Gamecock,  gitme^Kdk.  f. 

A  cock  bred  to  tight. 

Gameegg,  gkmc'is.  f. 

An  egg  from  which  figuing  cocks  are  bred. 

Gamekeeper,  game'k^ip-Ar.  f. 

A  perfbn  who  looks  after  game,  and  fees  it  ii 
not  deftroyed. 

Gamesome,  g&me'sfim.  a. 

Frolickfome,  gay,  fportive. 

GambsOmenbss,  giinie's&m-nis.  f* 

-Sportivenefs,  merriment. 

Gamesomely,  g&me'sdm-li.  ad. 

Merrily. 

Gamester,  gime'ftAr.  C 

One  who  is  vicioufly  addi6fced  to  play ;  one 
who  is  engaged  at  play ;  a  merry,  frolickfome 
perfon ;  a  proftitute. 

Gammer,  gim'mdr.  f. 

The  compellation  of  a  woman  eorrefpood* 
ing  to  Gaffer. 

Gammon,  gJm'mAn.  f. 

The  buttock  of  a  hog  falted  and  dried }  a 
term  at  back-gammoo  which  denotes  wis* 
ning  the  game. 

Gamut,  gdm'flt.  f. 

The  fcale  of  mufical  notea. 

*Gan,  gin.  for  Began,  from  'Gin,  for 

Begin. 

Gander,  db'dAr.  H 

The  male  of  the  goofe. 

To  Gang,  sing.  v.  n. 

To  go,  to  waSk  :  an  old  word  not  now  nkdt 
except  ludicroufly. 

Gang,  ging.  f. 

A  number  hanging  together,  a  troop,  acorn* 
pany,  a  tribe. 

Ganglion,  ging'gU-An.  f. 

A  tumour  in  the  tendinous  and  nervous 
parts. 

Gangrene,  gdng'grioe.  f.  (408J. 

A  mortificacion,  a  ftoppagc  of  circulatioa 
followed  by  putrefaftioo. 

To  Gangrene,  ging'grioe.  v.  a. 

To  corrupt  to  mortification. 

Gangrenous,  gftng'jgri-nfls.  a. 

Mortified^  producing  or  Miokening  mortifi' 
cation. 

Gangway,  gJng'wi.  f. 

In  a  Ihip,  the  feveral  ways  or  piflagcs  from 
one  part  of  it  to  the  other. 

Gangwbek,  ging'wlik,  f. 

Rogation  wetk. 
Gantelopk,  gklt'lflp.  1  ^ 

Awliury 


Gantlet,  gfat'Ut 


CAR 


6AS 


OAU 


A  n^fittry  poniftment  in  which  the  crimt- 
lul  ruoning  between  the  ranlu  receives  a 
lalh  from  each  man. 

Ganxa,  gln'zA.  f. 

A  kind  otwild  goofe. 

GaoL)  j^k.  r.  (ai2). 

A  prifon,  a  place  of  confiiremeBt. 

Gaoideli  VEmr,  jMe'd4-liv-flr-4.  f. 

The  judicial  procefs  which,  by  condemna- 
tion or  acquittal  of  perfons  confined,  cvaCu- 
atet  the  pnfon. 

Gaoler,  jile'flr.  f. 

Keeper  of  a  prifon,  he  to  whofecarc  the  pri- 
fonerf  are  committed. 

Gap,  gip.  f. 

An  opening  in  a  broken  fence,  a  bench  ;  a 
hole,  a  deficiency;  any  iuicrilice,  a  vacuity. 

Gap-toothed,  gif'ibb/ht.  a. 

HaviBg  interfticet  between  the  teeth. 

To  Gape,  gip.  v.  n.  (75)  (241). 

To  open  the  mouth  wide,  to  yawn ;  to  open 
the  mouth  for  food,  at  a  young  bird ;  to  de- 
fire  earneftly,  to  crave  ;  to  open  in  fiffures  or 
holes ;  to  ftare  with  hope  or  expedaiion ;  tO 
ftarr  with  wonder  ;  tp  ftare  irreverently. 
f^  The  irregularity  in  the  pronunciation  of 
thia  word  feems  to  arife  trom  the  greater 
fimilitode.  of  the  Italian  a  to  the  a£lion  (ig- 
Bified,  than  of  the  Sender  Engl  i(h  «. — See 
Ckecrfrl^  Fierce^  Ac. 

Gaper,  gi'pfir.  f. 

One  who  open*  his  month  ;  one  who  ftarta 
fooliihly :  one  who  longt  or  craves. 

Garb,  garb.  f. 

litth^  clothes ;  fafhion  of  drefs ;  exteriour 
appearance. 

Garbage,  gir'bldje.  f.  (90). 

The  bowels,  ue  offal. 

Garbel,  gir'bil.  f. 

A  plank  next  the  keel  of  a  Chip. 

Garbidge,  gir'bidje.  f.  (90). 

Corrupted  from  Garbage. 

To  Garble,  gJr'bl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  fift,  to  part,  to  fcparatc  the  good  from 
the  bad. 

Gabbler,  gir'bl-dr.  f. 

He  who  feparates  one  part  from  another* 

Gar  BOIL,  gir'bdil.  f. 

Diforder,  tumult,  uproar. 

Gard,  g3rd.  f.  (92). 

Wardlhip,  care,  cuftody. 

Garden,  g5r'd*n.  f.  (103). 

A  piece  of  ground  incloled  and  cultivated, 
planted  with  herbs  or  fruits;  a  place  parti- 
cularly fruitful  or  delightful ;  Garden  is 
often  ufcd  in  compolition,  belonging  to  a 
garden.  ^ 

Garden-ware,  girM'n-ware,  f. 

,  The  produce  of  gardens. 

Gardener,  gir'dVAr.  f. 

He  that  attends  or  cultivates  gardent. 

Gardening,  gdr'd*n-ing.  f. 

The  ad  of  cultivating  or  planning  gardens. 

Garga'rism,  glr'gd-nzm.  f- 

A  liouid  form  of  medicine  to  wafh  the 
motttn  with. 

To  Gargarize,  gar'gl-rlze.  v.  a. 

To  wafh  the  mouth  with  medicated  liquors. 

To  Gargle,  gir'gl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  waOi  the  throat  with  fome  liquor  not 
fuffercd  immediately  to  defcend ;  to  war- 
ble,  to  play  in  the  throat. 

Gargle,  gir'gk  f. 

A  liquor  with  which  the  throat  is  walhed. 

Garland,  jgdr'lJnd.  f. 

A  wreath  or  branches  of  flowcri* 

Ga&ligk,  gir'Iik.  C 


— nA,  marc,  nir,  a6t ; — ffibe,  tftb,  WU ;  --  Att ; — pMnd ;  —tWn,  this. 

A  plant.  Gastrotomy,  |;Jf-tr6t'6-m§.  n. 

GaRLICKE ATBR,  gir'Hk-A-tdf.  f.  The  ad  of  cmtilig  open  the  belly, 

A  mean  fellow.  GaTi  g«lt.' 

Garment,  gir'mSnt.  f.  _The  preterit  of  Gcl    Obfolete. 


Any  thing  by  which  the  body  is  covered. 

Garner,  gir'nir.  f. 

A  place  in  which  threfhed  grain  is  ftored  up. 

To  Garner,  gir'nflr.  v.  a* 

To  (lore  as  in  garners. 

Garnet,  gir'net.  f. 

A  gem. 

To  Garnish,  eir'nlfh.  v.  a. 

To  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages; 
to  embelltfh  a  difli  with  fomething  laid 
round  it ;  to  fit  with  fetters. 

Garnish,  gir'niih.  f. 

Ornament,  decoration,  embellifhment  ; 
things  ftrewed  round  a  difh ;  in  gaols,  fet- 
ters. 

Garnishment,  gSr'nifli-ment.  f. 

Ornament,  embelliihment. 

Garniture,  gir'nA-tire.  f. 

Furniture,  ornament. 

Garran,  glr'rftn.  f.  (81). 

a  fmall  hone,  a  hobby,  a  wr«uhed  horfe. 

Garret,  gSr'tit.  1.  (81). 

A  room  on  the  higheft  floor  of  the  houfc* 

Garreteer,  gir-rlt-tAir'.  f. 

An  inhabitant  of  a  garret. 

Garrison,  g4r'rA-s'n.  £ 

Soldiers  placed  in  a  fortified  town  or  caftle 
to  defend  it;  fortified  place  ftored  with  fot- 
diers. 

ToGarrisok,  gir'r4-s*n.  v. a. 

To  fecure  by  fortrcfTes. 

Garrulity,  glr-ri'I4-t4.  f. 

Incontinence  of  tongue  ;  talkativeneft* 

Garrulous,  girri-lds.  a. 

Prattling,  talkative. 

Garter,  gir'tdr.  f. 

a  ftring  or  ribband  bv  which  the  ftocking 
is  held  upon  the  leg ;  tne  mark  of  the  order 
.    of  the  garter,  the  higheft  order  of  Englilh 
knighthood  ;  the  principal  king  at  arms. 

To  Garter,  gJr'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  bind  with  a  garter. 

Garth,  properly  Girth,  L 

The  bulk  of  the  body  meafored.  by  the  gir- 
dle. 

Gas,  gJs.  f. 

a  fpirit  not  capable  of  being  coagukte^*. 

Gasconade,  gif-kA-n4dc'.  f. 

A  boa  ft,  a  bravado. 

To  Gash,  gifli.  v.  a. 

To  cut  deep,  fo  as  to  make  a  gaping  wound. 

Gash,  gJfli..f. 

a  deep  and  wide  wound ;  the  mark  of  a 
wound. 

Gaskins,  gJs'kinz.  f. 

Wide  hofe,  wide  brccchcsb 

To  Gasp,  gSfp.  v.  n. 

To  open  the  mouth  wide  to  catch  breath ; 
•  to  emit  breath  by  opening  the  mouth  con- 

vulfively;  to  long  for. 
jJ3*  The  a  in  this  word  has  fometimes,  and 
not  improperly,  the  fkme  found  as  in  Gape^ 
and  for  the  fiame  rcafon. — Sec  Gaft, 

Gasp,  gdfp.  f. 

The  att  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch 
breath  ;  the  fhort  catch  of  the  breath-  in  the 
laft  agonies. 

To  Gast,  gdft.  V.  a. 

To  mtke  aghaft,  to  fright,  to  ftiodu 

GASTRick,  gis'trik.  a.. 

to  the  bcHy. 


Gate,  gite.  f. 

The  door  of  a«ity, «  caftle,  palace,  or  lar^ 
bnilding;  a  frame  of  timber  upon  hinges  t9 
give  a  pafbge  into  inclofed  grounds. 

Gatevein,  gitc'viae.  f* 

The  Vena  Porta  ;  the  ^cat  vem  wtiich  co«-«- 
veys  the  Mood  to  the  liver. 

Gateway,  gite'wi.  f. 

A  way  through  gates  of  inclofed  groundt* 

To  Gather,  giTH'Ai-.  v.  a. 

To  colled,  to  bring  tnto>  one  place  J  to  pick, 
up,  to  glean,  to  pluck ;  to  crop ;  to  affera-' 
ble  ;  to  heap  up,  to  accumulate ;  to  collet 
charitable  contributions  ;  to  bring  into  one 
body  or  intereft ;  to  pucker  needlework. 

To  uather,  giTH'An  v.  n. 

To  be  condenfcd  ;  to  grow  larger  by  th* 
accretion  of  (imilar  matter;  to-aoemble ;  ioi 
generate  pus  or  matter. 

Gather,  giTH'dr.  L 

Pucker,  doth  drawn  together  in  wrinklet* 

Gatherer,  g^Tn'or-rflr.  f. 

One  that  gathers,  a  coUedor ;  one  that  geH^ 
in  a  crop  of  any  kind. 

Gathering,  giT»'fir-ine,  f. 

collodion  of  cbariubk  coEtrtEutiooi^ 
Gaude,  g4wd.  f. 

An  ornament,  a.  fine  thing.. 

To  Gaude,  giwd.  v.  n^. 

To  exult,  to  rcioice  at  any  thtngr 

Gaudery,  gaw*d4r-c.  f. 

Finery,  oftentatioos  luxury  of  dreiw 

Gaudily,. giw'di-lA,  adw 

Showily. 

Gaudiness,  gJw'dA-nfc.  H. 

Showinefs,  tinfcl  appearance. 

Gaudy,  giw'dA.  a.  (213:). 

Showy,  fplendid,  oftentatiou%  filter. 

Gaudy,  giw'dA,  f.. 

A  feaft,  aleftivaL 

Gave,  gave. 

The  preterit  of  Give*^ 

Gavel,  giv'fl.  f. 

A  provincial  word  for  ground'. 

Gavelkind,  ^3v'll-klnd  H  . 

In  law,  a  cuftom  whereby  the  landk  of  tne* 
father  are  equally  divided  at  his  deadu 
among  all  his  Ions. 

To  Gauge,  g^je.  v.  a.fiiy). 

To  meafuic  with  refped  to  the  contenta  of  ai 
veflel ;  to  meafure  with  regard  to  any  pro^ 
portion. 

Gauge,. gidje.  f. 

a  meafure,  a  ftandard,. 


ficlongi^g  1 


buUnefs  is  to  meaftire  ¥eflrek  om 


Gauger,  gi'ifir.  L 
One  whofe 
quantities. 

Gaunt,  eint*  a.  (214). 

Thin,  flcuder,  lean,  meagre.. 

Gauntly,  gint'lA.  ad.t   • 

Leanly,  flenderly,  mcageriy.. 

Gauntlet,  gint'let.  f.. 

An  iron  glove  nfedfor  defence,  Md*throw»# 
down  in  challenges. 

Gauze,  giwz.  f. 

a  kind  ofthin  iranfparent  filih. 

Gawk,  gawk.  f.  (219).      • 

A  cuckow,  a  iooluTi  fellow. 

Gaunxree,  g3ii'tri6.  f.   (214)'. 

A  wooden  frame  oo  whith  bccr-cants  are 
Set  wkcix  taiUKd«  ^ 

Ga^-^ 


GEM 


GEN 


GE^ 


dir  (5+6).  —  Fltc,  (It,  fill,  fit ;  —  mi,  mit  ;--plnc,  pin  ;  — 


Cay,  gL  a.  {220). 

Airy,  cheerful,  racrry,  frolick ;  fine,  fhowy. 

Gayety,  ei'i-t£.  r. 

Chcarfullneit,  airlnefs,  merriiDcut  I  $Gts  oi 
juvenile  pleafure  ;  finery,  (how. 

Gayly,  ea'li.  ad. 

Merrily,  chearfuUy,  (howlly. 

Gayness,  gi'nes.  f. 

Gavcty,  finery. 

To  Gaze,  gize.  v.  n. 

To  look  intently  and  eerncftly,  to  look  with 
fageraefs. ' 

G-AZE,  gize.  f. 

Inient  regard,  look  of  eagerncfs  or  wonder, 
fixed  look;  the  objcft  gaecd  on. 

Gazer,  gi'zdr.  f. 

He  that  gaxes,  one  that  looks  intently  with 
ea^ernefs  ^h*  admicatiun. 

Gazeful,  gize'ffil.  a. 

Looking  intently. 

Gazehound,  caze'hAfind.  f. 

A  hound  ciiat  purtuci  not  by  the  fcent,  but 
by  the  eye. 

Gazette,  gi-zet'.  f. 

A  paper  of  news^  a  paper  of  publick  tntelli- 
gcqce- 

Gazetteer,  giz-lt-tiir'.  f. 

A  writer  of  news. 

Gazingstock,  gi'z1ne-ft6k.  f. 

A  ^rfon  gased  at  with  Korn  or  abhor- 
rence. 

Gazon,  gJz-&&n'.  f. 

In  fortification,  pieces  of  fre(h  earth  co- 
vered with  grafs,  cut  in  form  of  a  wedge. 

Gear,  gWr.  f. 

FurniiMre,  accoutrements,  drefs,  habit,  or- 
naments;   the  tcacoa  by    which  huifei  or 
oxen  draw ;  ftufT. 
GERSE,jgicfe. 
The  plural  of  Goofe. 

Gelable,  )hVii-h\.  a. 

What  may  be  congealed. 
§^  Iliave  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
quantity  of  the  firil  fyllable  of  this  word, 
not  fo  much  fiom  the  ihort  e  in  the  Latin 
gelabilis,  whence  it  is  derived,  as  from  the 
Analogy  of  Englifh  pronunciation.  The  an- 
tepenultimate accent  generally  (hortens  every 
vowel  but»,  unleCs  followed  by  a  diphthong. 
Sec  Principles,  No.  535,  536. 

Gelatine,  jil'i-tine^.  1 

Gelatinous,  j4-ldt'ln-ds,    J 

Formed  into  ajeny. 

To  Geld,  geld.  v.  a.  preter*  Gelded 

or  Gelt,  part.  paiT.  Geldrd  or  Gelt.  To 
«caftfatr,  to  deprii^  of  the  power  of  genera- 
tion ;  to  deprive  of  any  eflfential  part. 

Gelder,  geld'dr.  1. 

One  that  performs  the  ad  of  cailration. 

Gelder-rose,  g^l'dfir-rAze.  [. 

A  plants 

Gelding,  gll'ding.  f. , 

Any  animal  ra^cated,  particularly  a  hoWe. 

Gelid,  jcl'id.  a. 

Exttemelycold. 

Gelidity,  ji-lid'4-t4.  C 

Extreme  cold. 

Gelidness,  jSlld-ncs*  f. 

Extreme  cold. 

Gelly,  jil-li.  f. 

Any  vifcoui  body,  vifcidity,  glue,  glncy 
fubftance. 

Gelt,  gilt.  oart.  paff.  of  Geld. 
Gbm,  jem.  (7 
a  jewel,  a  predout  ftoac  of  whatever  kind  i 


a. 


To  Gem,  jem.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  as  with  jewels  or  buds. 

To  Gem,  jem.  v.  n. 

To  put  forth  the  ivH  buds. 

Gemelliparous,  jlm-mil-lip'pS- 
rfis.  a.  (518). 

Bearing  twins. 

To  Geminate,  jim'mi-nite.  v.  a. 

(91).  To  double. 

Gemination,  jim-m4-n4'fh5n.  f. 

Repetition,  reduplication. 

Geminy,  jem'mi-n4.  f. 

Twins,  a  pair,  a  brace. 

Geminous,  jJm'm4-nAs.  a. 

Double. 

Gemmar,  jlm'm3r.  a. 

Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewelf. 

Gemmeous,  jim'm4-As.  a. 

Tending  to  xeros ;  refembling  gcmt* ' 

Gender,  jen'dfir.  f. 

A  kind,  a  fort,  a  fex;  a  diiUnftion  of  noiint 
in  grantmar. 

To  Gender,  jen'dflr.  v.  a. 

To  beget ;  to  produce,  to  caofe. 

To  Gender,  jin'dfir.  v.  n. 

To  copulate,  to  breed. 

Genealogical,  j4-n4-d-16djc'A- 
kil.  a. 

Pertaining  to  defcents  or  families. 

Genealogist,  ji-n4-il'A-gift.  C 

He  who  traces  defcents. 

Genealogy,  j4-nA-il'A-j4.  f. 

Hiftory  of  the  fucceflion  of  families. 

Generable,  jJn'4r-i-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  produced  or  begotten. 

General,  jen'4r4l.  a.  (88)^ 

Comprehending  many  fpecies  or  individa- 
als,  not  fpecial ;  lax  iu  fignification,  not  re- 
ftrained  to  any  fpecial  or  particular  im- 
port ;  not  reft  rained  by  narrow  or  diflinc- 
tive  limitations ;  relating  to  a  whole  dafs  or 
body  of  men  ;  publick,  comprifing  the 
whole ;  extenfive,  (hough  not  univerfal ; 
common,  ufuaL 

General,  i4n'er-il.  f. 

The  whole,  the  totality ;  the  publick,  the  in- 
terell  of  the  whole ;  the  vulgar;  one  that  has 
the  command  over  an  army. 

Generalissimo,  jAn-4-ril-!f-c-mA» 

f.  The  fupreme  commander. 

GENERALITY,  jen-4r-il'i-tA.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  general ;  the  main  body, 

the  bulk. 

Generally,  j4n'4r-il-4.  ad. 

In  general,  without  fpecification  or  excep- 
tion ;  extenfively,  though  not  univerfally ; 
commonly,  frequently,  in  the  main,  without 
minute  detail. 

Generalness,  jln'4r-al-n4s.  f. 

Wide  extent,  though  (hort  of  univerfality, 
frequency,  commonnefs. 

Generalty,  jen'4r4l-t4.  C 

The  whole,  the  greater  part. 

Generant,  j4n'lr-Jnt.  f. 

The  begetting  or  produAive  power. 

To  Generate,  jen'4r-itc.  v.  a. 

To  beget,  to  propagate ;  to  caufe,  to  pro* 
duce. 

Generation,  jen-er-i'(hfln.  f. 

The  a£l  of  begetting  or  producing;  a  fa- 
mily, a  lace;  progeny*  offspring  |  a  (iogle 
fuccellion,  an  age. 

Generative,  jen'Sr-i-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  propagation ;  prolifick, 
WtIb^  the  power  of  produoioni  ftuitfuL 


}•• 


Generator,  jin'4r-i-tfir.  f.  (52T). 

The  power  which  begeu,  caufes,  or  proif 
duces. 

Generical,  i4-nJr'4-kil 
Generick,  je-ncr'rlk. 

That  which  comprehends  the  genus,  or  6\(- 
tinguifhes  from  another  genus. 

GENER19ALLY,  jc-ner'-rA-kll-fe.  ad. 

With  re^rd  to  the  genus,  though  not  the 
.    fpecies. 

Generosity,  jSn-ir-6s'4-t6.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  generous,  magtiani* 
mity,  liberality. 

Generous,  j4n'er-fis.  a. 

Not  of  mean  birth,  of  good  extraftion;  no* 
ble  of  mind,  magnanimous,  open  of  heart; 
liberal,  munificent ;  (Irong,  vigorous. 

Generously,  jen'6r-fifTi.  ad* 

Not  meanly  with  regard  to  birth ;  magnanui 
moufly,  U'lDly ;  liberally,  munificently. 

Generousness,  jen'lr-&r-nes.  C 

The  quality  of  beins  generoui. 

Genesis,  jin'4-sis.  f. 

Generation,  the  firft  book  of  Mbfet,  wlick 
treats  of  the  produdion  of  the  world. 

Genet,  jin'nit.  f. 

A  (mail  well  proportioned  Spanifh  horfe. 

GENETHLiACAL,j4-neM-iri-kJLa. 

Pertaining  to  nativities  as  calcolated  by 
aftronomera. — For  the  r,  fee  Heterogewe9ia*^ 

Gbnethliacks,  j2-nS/A'lA-aks.  f. 

The  fcience  of  calculating  nativities,  or  pr»> 
di^ng  the  future  events  of  life  from  the 
ftars  predominant  at  the  birth. 

Genethliatick,  j4-nl/MA-4t'fkj 

f.  He  who  calculates  nativitiesr 

Geneva,  je-nA'vi.  f. 

A  diftilled  tpiritoua  water. 

Genial,  je'ni-il.  a. 

That  which  contributea  to  propagation; 
that  which  gives  cheerfulnefs  or  fupportf 
life;  natural,  native. 

Genially,  jA'ni-41-14.  ad. 

By  genius,  naturally  ;  gaily,  cheerfully. 

Geniculated,  ji-nlk'ii-li-ted.  a. 

Knotted,  jointed. 

GENicuLATiON,j4-nik-i-li'fliin.f» 

Knottinefs. 

Genio,  j6'n4-A.  f. 

A  man  of  a  particulir  turn  of  mindk 

Genitals,  jen'i-tllz.  f. 

Parts  belonging  to  generation. 

Geniting,  jen'ni-tin.  f. 

An  early  apple  fathered  in  June.  - 

Genitive,  jcn'4-tiv.  a. 

In  grammar,  the  name  of  a  ofe. 

Genius,  ji'nS-fts.  f. 

The  prote£^ing  or  ruling  power  of  m«» 
places  or  thinjgs ;  a  man  endowed  with  fu- 
periour  faculties  ;  mental  power  or  facul* 
ties ;  difpofition  of  nature  by  which  any 
one  is  qualified  for  fome  peculiar  employ* 
meut ;  nature,  difpofition. 

Genteel,  jen-t4il'.  a. 

Polite,  elegant  in  behaviour,  civil ;  graceful 
in  mien. 

Genteely,  jin-tWl'lft.  ad. 

Elegantly,  politely;  gracefully, hand fomely* 

Genteelness,  jJn-tAirnls.  f. 

Elegance,  gracefumcfii,  politenefs ;  qualiii^ 
befitting  a  man  of  rank. 

Gentian,  jen'fhln.  f. 

Felwort  or  baldmony. 

Gentianella,  jen-(h4n-cl'll  f- 

a  kind  of  blue  colour. 
GfiNTILB/j^'tlk.X. 


GEO 


GER 


GIA 


— nA,  miyc,  nir,  nit ;  —  tfibc,  tflb,  bflll ;  —  Ail ;  —  pAflnd  ;  —  thin,  this. 


lOiie  'of  an  ancovenaoted  nation,  one  who 
knowt  not  the  true  God. 
^(3*  In  the  Principlrs  of  Pronunciations  No. 
140,  I  thought  Mr.  Sheridan  wrong  in  mark- 
ing the  f  in  this  word  iong,  becaulc  it  is  con- 
trary to  analogy ;  but  have  fince  had  occa- 
(ion  to  oblerve,  that  this  pronunciation  is 
mod  agreeable  to  general  ulage. 

Gbntilism,  jen'til-izm.  f. 

Heathenifm,  paganifm. 

Gbntilitious,  jen-tiUlifti'fts.  a. 

findemial,  pecuUr  to  a  nation;  hereditary, 
enuiled  on  a  family. 
GENTILITY,  jen-lil'i-te.  f. 

Good  extra6lion ;    elegance    of  behaviour, 
^    gracefulnefs  of  mien;  gently,  the  clafs  o( 
perfons  well  born  ;  paganifm,  heathenifm. 

Gentle,  jen'tl.  a.  (405). 

Soft,  mild,  tame,  peaceable  ;  foothing  pa- 
cifick. 

Gentlefoik,  j^n'tl-fike.  f. 

Perfons  diftinguimed  by  their  birth  from 
the  vulgar, — Sec  Folk. 

Gentleman,  jen'tl-mSn.  f. 

A  man  of  birth,  a  man  of  QXtra£lion,  though 
not  noble  ;  aman  raifed  above  the  vulgar  by 
his  charader  or  poft;  a  term  of  complai- 
sance ;  the  fervant  that  waits  about  the  per- 
fon  of  a  man  of  rank ;  it  is  ufed  of  any  man 
however  high. 

Gentlemanlike,  jen'tl-mln-"^ 

like.  >  a. 

Gentlemanly,  jln'tl-mdn-li.  J 

Becoming  a  man  of  birth. 

Gentleness,  jSn'tl-nls.  f. 

SoftncCt  of  manners,  fwcetncfs  of  difpoli- 
tion»  meeknefs. 

Gentleship,  j^n'tl-fhip.  f. 

Carriage  of  a  gentleman. 

Gentlewoman,  jin'tl-wflm-fin.  f. 

A  woman  of  birth  above  the  vulgar,  a  wo- 
man well  dcfcended;  a  woman  who  waits 
about  the  per  (on  of  one  of  high  rank;  a  word 
of  civility  or  irony. 

Gently,  j^n'tle.  ad. 

Sofily,  meekly,  tenderly ;    foftly,  without 
.  violence. 

Gentry,  jin'tri.  f. 

Clafs  of  people  above  the  vulgar^  a  term  of 
'  civility,  real  or  ironical. 

Genuflection,  ii-ni-flik'flifin.  f. 

The  a£l  of  bending  the  knee,  adoration  ex- 
prcfTcd  by  bending  the  knee. 

Genuine,  jin'i-in.  a.  (150). 

Not  fpurious. 

•  Genuinely,  jin'A-in-li.  ad. 

Without  adulteration,  without  foreign  ad- 
mixture, naturally. 

Genuineness,  jIn'A-in-nes.  f. 

Freedom  from  any  thing  couutcifeit,  free- 
dom ffom  adulteration. 

Genus,  jA'nfis.  f. 

In  fcience,  a  daCi  of  being,  comprehending 
under  it  many  fpecies,  as  Quadruped  is  a 
Genus  comprehending  under  it  almoil  all 
terreftrial-beafts.  ^ 

Ceocentrick,  ji-o-sen'tnk.  a. 

Applied  to  a  planet  or  orb  having  the  earth 
for  its  centre,  or  the  fame  centre  with  the 
earth. 

'Ceod^sia,  jA-A-di'zhi-l.  f.  (452). 

That  part  of  geometry  which  contains  the 
dodrine  or  part  of  meafuring  furfaces,  and 
6nding  the  contents  of  all  plane  figures. 

Geopjetical,  jc-A-det'i-kll.  a. 

Efclating  to  the  art  of  meafuring  furfacea. 

GBOGKAPHEjt,  j4-Ag'gri-f6r.  f# 
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(life)  (257).  One  who  defcribes  the  earth 
according  to  the  pofition  of  iu  different 
parts. 

Geographical,  jini^df  A-kil.  a. 

Relating  to  geography. 

Geographically,  j4-A-gr3f  i-kdl- 
t.  ad. 

In  a  geographical  manner. 

Geography,  ji-6g'gri.ft.  f,  (u6) 

(257).  Knowledge  of  the  earth. 

Geology,  je-6rA-ji.  f. 

The  dodrinc  of  the  earth. 

GfidMANCER,  jc'A-m3n-sfir.  f. 

A  foriunctcUer,  a  cafter  of  figures. 

Geomancy,  ji'A-man'sl.  f.  (519). 

The  aft  of  foretelling  by  figures. 

Geomantick,  ji-A-mln'tik.  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  art  of  cafting  figures. 

Geometer,  ji-dm'i-tdr.  f. 

One  (killed  in  geometry,  a  geometrician. 

Geometral,  j4.6m'4-trJl.  a. 

Pertaining  to  geometry. 

Geometrical,  ji-A-m8t'trA-kil 
Geometrick,  ji-A-met'trik. 

a.  Pertaining  to  geometry;  prefcribed  or 
laid  down  by  geometry ;  difpofed  accord- 
ing to  geometry. 

Geometrically,    ji-A-mlt'tri- 
kiU.  ad. 

According  to  the  laws  of  ge<mietry. 

Geometrician  ji-6m-T-tnfh'an.  f. 

One  (killed  in  geometry. 

To  Geometrizb,  ji-Am'i-trlze. 

v.  n.  To  aft  according  to  the  laws  of  geo- 
metry. 

Geometry,  ji.6m'm4-trS.  f.  (116) 

(257).  The  fcience  of  quantity,  extenfion,  or 
magnitude  abftraftedly  coniidcred. 

GeoponicAl,  j4-A-p6n'i-kil.  a. 

Relating  to  agriculture. 

Geoponicks,  ji-A-p6n'iks.  f. 

The  fcience  of  cultivating  the  ground,  the 
doftrinc  of  agriculture. 

George,  j^rje.  f. 

A  figures  of  St.  George  on  horfeback  worn 
by  the  knights  of  the  garter ;  a  brown  loaf. 
GEORGICK,jAr'jlk.  f.  (ll6j. 

Some  part  of^the  fcience  of  hufbandry  put 
into  a  pleafing  drcfs,  and  fet  off  with  all  the 
beauties  and  embellilhmeots  of  poetry. — See 
Conftn/^, 

Georgick,  jor'jik.  a. 

Relating  to  the  doftrine  of  agriculture. 

Geotick,  ji-6t'!k.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  earth. 

Gerent,  ii'rfent.  a. 

Carrying,  bearing. 

German,  jlr'mSn.  f. 

A  firft  coufin*^ 

German,^  jlr'min.  a. 

Related. 

Germander,  jer-m4n'dfir.  f. 

A  plant. 

Germe,  jlrm.  f. 

A  (prout  or  (hoot. 

Germin,  jSr'min.  f. 

A  (hooting  or  fprouting  feed. 

To  Germinate,  jer'm4-nite.  v.  n. 

To  fprout,  to  (hoot,  to  bud,  to  put  forth.. 

Germination,  jer-m4-na'{hdn.  f. 

The  aft  of  fprouting  or  (hooting  ;  growth. 

Gerund,  jlr'rOnd.  f. 

In  the  Latin  grammar,  a  kind  of  verbal 
oouai  which  governs  cafes  like  aycrU 


Gest,  lift.  f. 

A  deed,  an  aftion,  an  atchievement ;  (how«. 
reprefentation ;  the  roll  or  journal  of  th« 
feveral  days,  and  ftages  prefixed,  in  the  pro« 
gre(ref  of  kings. 

Gestation,  jSf-ti'(hAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  bearing  the  young  in  the  womb** 

To  Gesticulate,  jSf-tik'A-l4te. 

V.  rt.  To  play  antick  tricks,  to  (hew  poffures. 

Gesticulation,  jif-tik-ii-lS'lh&n.- 

f.  Aniick  tricks,  various  poffurcf. 

Gesture,  jls'tfhiire.  f.  (461). 

Aftion  or  pofture  expreflive  of  fentiment; 
movement  of  the  body. 

To  Get,  gh.    v.  a.   (381)  pret.   I 

Got,  anciently  Gat,  part.  pa(r.  Got  or  Got- 
ten. To  procure,  to  oblaia  j  to  beget  upoia^ 
a  female ;  to  gain  a  profit ;  to  earn,  to  gain* 
by  labour ;  to  receive  aa  a  price  or  reward  3 
to  procure  t»  be ;  to  prevail  on,  to  induce  ; 
to  get  off,  to  fell  or  di^pofe  of  by  fbme  ex* 
pedient. 

To  Get,  gft.  v.  n«. 

To  arrive  at  any  ftate  or  pofture  by  degrees* 
with  fome  kind  of  labour,  effort  or  diffi- 
culty; to  find  the  way  to;  to  move,  to  re*- 
'move  to  ;  to  have  recourfe  to  ;  to  go,  to  re»^ 
pair  to ;  to  be  a  gainer ;  to  receive  advan^ 
tage  by ;  to  get  off,  to  efcapc ;  to  get  over^ 
to  pals  without  being  (lopped*;  to  get  up» 
to  life  from  repofe,  to  riie  from  a  feat ;  to- 
get  in,-  to  enter. 

Getter,  gSt'tflr.  f. 

One  who  procures  or  obtunrt  one  whoh«» 
gets  on  a  female. 

Getting,  git'tW.  H 

Aft  of  getting,  acouihtion ;  gain,  profit. 

Gewgaw,  gi'gaw.  f.  (381J. 

A  (howy  trifle,  a  toy,  a  bauble. 

Gewgaw,  gA'g4w.  a. 

Splendidly  trifling,  (howy  without  val ues- 

Ghastful,  gift'fil.  a.  (390). 

Dreary,  difmal,  melancholy,  St  for  walking, 
fpiiits. 

Ghastliness,  glftM*-nis.  f. 

Horrour  of  countenance,  refomblaace  of  ft- 
gho({,paIenefs. 

Ghastly,  g4ft.M4.  a. 

Like  a  ghoft,  having  horrottr  rn  the  countc*^ 
nance ;  horrible,  (hocking,  dreadful. 

Ghastness,  gift'nis.  f. 

Ghaftlinefs,  horrour  of  look.. 

Gherkin,  g^i'kln.  t. 

A  pickled  cucumber. 

Ghost,  gift,  f,  (390).. 

The  foul  of  man ;  a  fpirit  appearing-aft^ 
death;,  to  give  up  the  Ghoft,  to  die,  to. 
yield  up  the  fpirit  into  the  hands  of  God  ; 
the  third  pcrlon  in  the  adorable  Trinity, 
called  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

Ghostliness,  gArt'14-nis.  f. 

spiritual  tendency,  quality  of  having  ref^r^ 
cnce  chiefly  to  the  foul. 

Ghostly,  gift'li.  a. 

,  spiritual,  relating  to  the  fOuI^.not  camals 
not  fecular;  having  a  charafter  from  reli* 
gion,  fpiritual. 

Giant,  ji'int.  f. 

A'  man  of  fize  above  the  ordinary  rate  of 
men,  a  man  unnaturally  large. 

Giantess,  ji'^hrtSs.  f. 

A  (he  giant. 

Giantlike,  ii'^nt-like.' 
Giantly,  jl'uv-:^^. 

Gigantick,  vaft. 

Giantship,  jl'4ht-(hip.  f. 
^u%Uty  or  chanto  of  a  guttc 
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GiBBK,  gfe.  f.  (38a). 

Any  oHl  woroHNU  aoimdl* 

To  liiBBEB,  gib'l)4r.  V.  n.  (382). 

To  {peak  inarticulate! v. 

<JJBBERI6H,  glb'bOr-lfli.f.  (38a). 

Cant,  the  ptivatc   language  of  aog«e»  ami 
gi plies,  words  without  sacaoing. 
ClBBET,jib^b!t.  f. 
,  A  gallowa,  ti»c  poft  o«  whick  nalefader s  are 
hanged,  or  on  whidji  their  carcafies  are  cx- 
pofcd;.any  travcrfc  beams. 

To  Gibbet,  jib'bit.  y.  a. 

To  hang  or  expof^;  on  a  ffibbct ;    to  hang  on 
any  thing  going  traiifverle. 
<}lBBOSITY,  gib'bds'i-tA.  f. 
Convexity,  prominence,  protubctaacc 

<3iBBOUs,  gib'bfls.  Si,  (382J. 

Convex,  prutubcrant,  fwcUing  into  inequa- 
lilies;  crookbackcd. 

<jiBBOUSN£SSy  gib^b&f-n2s.  L 

Convexity,  prominence. 

GiBCAT,  gib'kdt.  f.  (382). 

An  old  worn-out  cat. 

To  Gibe,  jibe.  v.  n. 

'  'I  o  fneer,  to  join  ccuibriouCndla  with  eon- 
teiupt. 

To  Gibe,  jibe.  v.  a* 

To  feoff,  to  ridicuk,  19  ttat  with  (corn,  to 
(neec,  to  uunU 

Gibe,  jibe.  C 

Sneer,  hint  of  contempt  by  word  or  look*, 
feoff. 

Giber  Jl'bAr.  C 

A  fneerer,  a  fcoffer,  a  tauntef. 

GiBiNGLY,  jl'bing-lA.  ad. 

Scornfully,  contemptiioufly. 
GiBLETS,  jtVUtS.  f. 

The  parts  of  a  goofe  which  are  cut  off  before 
it  is  roafted.  - 

Giddily,  gkl'di-U.  ad. 

With  the  head  feeming  to  turn  round ;  in- 
conffantly,  unileadiiy ;  carclcfly,  hccdlcfly, 
gently. 

Giddiness,  gid'di-ncs.  f. 

The  ftatc  of  being  giddy;  inconftancy,  uo- 
fteadincfs ;  quick  rotation,  inability  to  keep 
its  place. 

GiDDY^^gld'di.  a.  (38a). 

Having  in  the  head  a  whirl,  or  fenfation  of 
circular  motion  ;  whirling ;  mconftant,  un- 
jHeady,  changeful ;  heedlcU,  thoughtlcis,  un- 
cautious ;  intoxicated. 

GiDDYBRAiNED,  gid'dA-bfin'd.  a. 

Carelefs,  thoughtlefs.  3  '    a 

GiDDYHEADED,  gid'di-hed-cd.  a. 

Without  fteadincfs  or  coniUncv. 

GiDDYPACED,  gid'di-pifte,  a. 

Moving  without  regularity. 
GlER-EAGLE,  jer'i-gl-  f. 
An  eagle  of  a  particular  iiind. 

Gift,  gift.  f.  (382). 

A  thing  given  or  bcftowcd  ;  the  afl  of  giv- 
ing i  offering ;  power,  (acuity. 

Gifted,  gifted,  a^ 

Given  beftowed  ;  endowe^i  ^'ith  extraordi- 
nary powers. 

Gig,  Rig.  f.  (382). 

Any  tnmg  that  is  whirled  round  in  play. 

GiCANTiCK,  jUgin'tik.  a.  (217). 

Suitable  to  a  giant,  big,  bulky,  enormoua. 

To  Giggle,  glg'gl  v.  n.  (38:^}. 

TV>  laugh  idly,  to  titter. 

Giggler,  gig'gl-flr.  f. 

A  laugher,  a  tittcrer. 

Giglet,  gig'gHt.  f. 
A  wanton,  a  la£uviou#  girU 


GlGOT,  )lg'4t.  A 

The  hip  joint. 

To  Gild,  gild.  v.  a.  (382)  prct. 

Gilded  or  C^U.  To  waib  over  with  gold  S 
to  adorn  with  luftrc;  to  brighten,  to  iUo- 
nioatcu 

Gilder,  gll'dflr.  f. 

One  who  lays  gold  on  the  /urface  of  any 
other  body ;  a  coin,  from  one  OiiUing  and 
fixpencc  to  two  Oiillings. 

Gilding,  gil'dlng.  f. 

Gold  laid  on  any  furiace  by  way  of  oma- 
•lent. 

Gills,  gllz.  f.  (382). 

The  apetture  at  each  (ide  of  a  fifii'a  head ; 
the  flaps  that  hang  b^ow  the  beak  of  a 
fowl ;  the  flelh  uadcT  the  chin. 

GiLLf  jll-  f. 

A  raeafure  of  liquids  containing  the  fourth 
part  of  a  pint ;  the  appellation  of  a  woman 
in  ludicrous  language ;  the  name  of  a  plant, 
ground-ivy;  malt  liquor,  medicated  with 
groand-ivy. 

GiLLHOUSE,  jll'hdflfe.  f. 
A  hoafe  where  gill  is  fold. 

Gillyflower,  jil'li-fldAr.  f. 

Corrupted  from  Julyflower. 

Gilt,  gilt.  f.  (382J. 

Golden  Ihow,  gold  laid  on  the  (nriace  of 
any  matter. 

Gilt,  gilt. 

The  participle  of  Gild,  which  fee. 

GiM,  jim.  a« 

.  Neat,  fpruce.     An  old  word. 

GiMCRACK,  jim'krlk.  f. 

A  flight  or  trivial  mechanifm. 

Gimlet,  glm'lJt.  f.  (382). 

A  borer  with  a  fcrew  at  its  point. 

Gimp,  gimp.  f.  f382J. 

A  kind  of  filk  twiil  or  lace. 

Gin,  jln.  f. 

A  trap,  a  fnare ;  a  pump  worked  hy  fails ; 
the  fpirit  drawn  by  diftillation  from  juniper 
bcrnes. 

Ginger,  jin'jflr.  f. 

An  Indian  plant ;  the  root  6f  that  plant. 

Gingerbread,  jin'jAr-br^d.  f. 

A  kind  of  fwectipeat  made  of  dough  and 
flavoured  with  ginger. 

Gingerly,  jin'jflr-14.  ad. 

Cautioufly,  nicely. 

Gingerness,  jin'jfif-nis.  f. 

Nicencfs,  tendcrnefs. 

Gingival, jin'jA-vil,  a. 

Belonging  to  the.gums. 

To  GiNGLE,  jing'gl.  V.  n.  [405). 

To  utter  a  fliarp  cUttcring  noiic  :  to  make 
an  affeded  found  in  periods  or  cadence. 

To  GiNGLE,  jing'gl-  V.  a. 

To  (hake  fo  that  a   uarp  (hrill  clattering 

noifc  (hould  be  made. 
GiNGLE,  jing'gl.  f. 

A  (hrill  rcfounding  noi(e ;  affection  in  the 

found  of  periods. 
GiNGLYMOID,  g^g'glA-mild.  a. 

Rcfembling  a  ginglymus,  approaching  to  a 

ginglyrous. 

GiNGLYMUS,  ging'gl4-mfls.  f. 

A  mutual  indenting  of  two  bones  into  each 
other's  cavity,  of  which  the  elbow  if  an  in- 
ftance. 

GiNNET,  jin'nit.  f. 

A  nag,  a  mule,  a  degenerated  breed. 

Ginseng,  jin'sing.  f. 

A  root  brought  lately  into  Europe  j  it  ti 
cordial  and  rdlontive. 


GiPSYjjip'sA.  r.  (4.38). 

A  vagabond  who  prctcoda  to  tdl  CMtenci  | 
M  reproachful  name  for  a  dark  complexion  | 
a  name  of  flight  reproach  to  n  wo»M* 
GlRASOLB,  jt'ri-s&le.  f. 
The  herb  tnmfol ;  the  opal  tone. 

To  Gird,  gird.  ▼.  z*  (382^  pret. 

Girded  or  Girt.  To  bind  ronnd-;  to  i«ft 
vefl ;  to  cover  ronnd  aa  a  gamunt;  to  tfls 
clofe,  to  encircle. 

To  Gird,  gird.  v.  n. 

To  break  a  fcomful  jefl,  to  gibe,  to  iaett* 

Girder,  eir'd&r.  f. 

In  architetture,  the  krgeft  piece  of  wbct 
in  a  floor. 

Girdle,  gir'dl.  f. 

Any  thing  drawn  ronnd  the  waift,  and  tied 
or  buckled;  enclofuie,  ciicumicrence;  '% 
belt,  the  xodiac,  a  zone. 

To  Girdle,  g^r'di.  v.  a. 

To  gird,  to  bind,  as  with  a  girdle;  to  ilto 
clole,  to  fliut  in,  to  inviron. 

Girolebblt,  gir'dl-bilt.  H 

The  belt  that  incirclcs  the  waift. 

GiRDLSR,  gir'di-dr.  f. 

A  maker  of  girdles. 

GiRE,  lire.  f. 

A  circle  deicribed  by  aijy  thing  in  motion 

Girl,  girl.  f.  (382J. 

A  young  woman  or  child. 

Girlish,  gSrl'lifli.  a. 

Suiting  a  girl,  youthful. 

Girlishly,  glrl'lifli-14.  ad. 

In  a  girlilh  manner. 

Girt,  girt.  ^382)  part.  paff.  fromta 

Gird.     SeeGian.    ' 

To  Girt,  girt.  v.  a. 

To  gird,  to  encompafs,  to  encircle. 

Girth,  cer/A.  f."(382J. 

The  band  by  which  the  faddle  or  burthen  it 
fixed  upon  the  horfe ;  the  compali  mcaforei 
by  the  girdle. 

To  Girth,  girtb  v.  a. 

To  bind  with  a  girth. 

To  Give,  giv.  v.  a.   (157)  (382) 

Pretcr.  Gave,  parL  paff.  Given.  To  Dcftow, 
to  confer  without  any  price  or  reward ;  to 
pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  exchange; 
to  grant,  to  allow  ;  to  yield  without  reuiU 
ancc  ;  to  permit,  to  commiflion ;  to  exhibit, 
to  exprcfs ;  to  exhibit  as  the  prod u A  of  a 
calculation ;  to  exhibit ;  to  addift,  to  ap- 
ply ;  to  relign,  to  yield  up ;  to  give  awsy, 
to  alienate  from  one's  fclf ;  to^ive  back,  to 
return,  to  reftore ;  to  give  the  hand,  to  yield 
pre-eminence,  as  being  fubordinate  or  mfc* 
rior;  to  give  over,  to  leave,  to  quit,  toceaiie, 
to  addid,  to  attach,  to  conclude  loft,  to 
abandon ;  to  give  out,  to  proclaim,  to  pub* 
lilh,  to  utter,  to  (how  in  falfe  appearances 
to  give  up,  to  rcfign,  to  quit,  to  yield,  to 
abandon,  to  deliver. 

To  Give,  giv.  v.  n. 

To  grow  raotft,  to  melt  or  foften,  to  thaw; 
to  move ;  to  give  in,  to  go  back,  to  give 
way  ;  to  give  into,  to  adopt,  to  embrace;  to 
give  off,  to  ceale,  to  forbear ;  to  give  owCTp 
to  a&  fio  more ;  to  give  out,  to  publilh,  to 
proclaim,  to  yield  ;  to  give  way,  to  makt 
room  for. 

Giver,  giv'flr.  f. 

One  that  gives,  beflower,  diflrihnteff 
grander. 

Gizzard,  giz^zdrd.  f.  (382J* 

The  ftrong  mufculous  ftonuch  of  a  fowl* 

Glabrity,  glib'ri-tA.  f. 

Smoothnefs,  baldnefs. 

Glacial;  gli'i}i£-41,  z. 
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Uji  mtAji  o£  ice,  froxen. 

To  Glaciate,  gli'lhi-itc.  v.  n.: 

To  tarn  ioto  ice» 

Glaciation,  gli-(hA-i'(hin.  f. 

The  a6^  of  turning  into  ice^  ice  formed* 

Glasis,  gU'sIs*  f. 

In  fortification,  a  Hoping  bink. 

Glad,  glid.  a. 

Cheerful,  ga)r ;  pleaded,  elevated  with  joy  ; 
pleafing,  exhilarating ;  exprelfing  gladncfi. 

To  Glad,  elJd.  v,  a. 

To  make  glad,  to  cheer,  to  exhihratc. 

To  Gladden,  glid'd'n.  v.  a.  (103). 

To  cheer,  to  delight,  to  make  glad,  to  exhi- 
larate. 

Glade,  glilde.  f. 

A  lawn  or  opening  in  a  wood. 

Gladfulness,  gUd'fAl-nis.  f* 

Joy,  gladnefs. 

Gladiator,  gWd-d4-i'tfir.  f.  (534}« 

A  f word-player,  a  prize-fighter. 

Gladly,  glid'lf.  ad. 

Joyfully,  with  merriment. 

Gladness,  glid'nls,  f. 

ChcerfuInc(]i,joy,  exultation. 

Gi.ADSOM£^  gl^d's&m.  a. 

Pleafed,  gay,  delighted ;  caufmg  jay. 

Gladsomely,  gldd'sfim-lA-  ad< 

With  ^a yet y  and  delight. 

Gladsomenkss,  glad'sdm-nis.  f. 

Gayety,  (howinefs,  delight. 

Glair  E|  gllire.  f. 

The  white  of  an  egg ;  a  kind  of  halbert* 

To  Glaire,  cl&rc.  v.  a. 

To  fmear  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  This 
word  is  flill  ufed  by  the  bookbinders. 

Glance,  glinfe.  f.  (78)  (79). 

a  fudden  ^oot  of  .light  or  fplcndonr;  a 
itroke  or  dart  of  the  beam  of  fight;  a  fnatch 
of  Hght^  a  quick  view. 

To  Glance,  glJnfe.  v.n. 

•  To  flioot  m  fudden  ray  of  fplcndour ;  to  fly 
off  in  an  oblioue  direflion ;  to  view  with  a 
quick  cafi  of  the  eye ;  to  cenfure  by  oblique 
hints. 

To  Glance,  glSnfc.  v.  a. 

To  move  nimbly,  to  (hoot  obliquely. 

Glahcincly,  glin'sing-li.  ad. 

Id  an  oblique  broken  manner,  tranfiently. 

Gland,  gUnd.  f. 

a  fmooth  fle(hy  fubdance  which  ferves  u  a 
kind  of  (Irainer  to  feparatc  fome  particular 
fluid  fiom  the  blood. 

GiiAndurs,  gldn'dftrz.  f. 

a  difeafe  iacidcnt  to  borfes. 

GuiNDi FERGUS,  gUn-diffi-rfis.  a. 

-  Bearing  maft,  bearing  acorns. 

Glandule,  gUn'dAle.  f. 

A  fmall  gland  ferving  to  the  fecrction  of 
humours. 

Glandulosity,  glin-di'los'A-ti.f. 

A  colledion  of  glands. 

Clan du  LOUS,  gl3n'dA-lfls.  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  glands,  fubfifHng  in  the 
glands. 

To  Glare,  glire.  v.  n. 

To  fliine  fo  as  to  dazzle  the  eye% ;  to  look 
with  fierce  piercing  eyes  ;  to  mine  oftenta«> 
tioufly. 

To  Glare,  glirc.  v.  a. 

To  (hoot  fuch  fpleadour  as  the  eye  cannpt 
bear. 

Clare,  gl&re.  i^ 

Overpowering  luAre,  fplendour,  foch  u  4ss- 
ile  lBt«ye-;  a  6iu€%  piercing  look. 


Glareous,  el&'ri-As.  2. 

Confiftingof  vticoua  tcanfparent  flutter,  like 
the  white  of  an  egg. 

Glaring,  gU'ring.  a. 

Applied  to  any  thing  very  (becking,  u  « 
glaring  crime. 

Glass,  gUs.  f* 

An  artificial  fubftance  made  by  fufing  faht 
and  flint  or  fand  together,  with  a  vehement 
fire ;  a  glafs  velTel  of  any  kind ;  a  looking- 
glafa,  a  mirrour ;  a  glafs  to  help  the  fight; 
an  hour  glafs,  a  glafa  ufed  in  meafuring 
time  by  the  flux  of  land ;  a  cup  of  glafs  ufed 
to  driuk  in  ;  the  quantity  of  wine  ufually 
coi^ained  in  a  glafs ;  a  pcrfpedi«e  glafs. 

Glass,  glls.  a. 

Vitreous,  made  of  glafa. 

To  Glass,  elds*  v.  a* 

To  cafe  'ia  glafs ;  to  cover  with  glafs,  to 
glaze. 

Glassfurnace,  gl3s'fflr-nds.  f. 

a  furnace  in  which  glafs  is  made  by  lique- 
fa£liou. 

Glassgazing,  gUs'gli-ztng.  a. 

Finical,  often  contemplating  himfelf  in  a 
mirrour. 

Glassgrinder,  gids'grind'dr.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  polifh  and  grind 
glafs. 

Glasshouse,,  glis'hodfe.  f. 

a  houfe  where  glafs  is  manufa&ured. 

Classman,  gMis'min.  f. 

One  who  felU  glafs. 

Glassmetal,  glia'mit'ti.  C 

Glafs  in  fufion. 

Glasswork,  glls'wdrk.  f. 

Manufa^ry  of  glafs. 

Glass  WORT,  glls'wArt.  f, 

A  plant. 


Glassy,. glis'si,  a. 

Made  of  glafs,  vitreous ;  refembling  elafs, 
as  in  fmoothnefs  or  luftre,  or  brittlencu. 


Glastonbury  Thorn,  gUf-s'n- 
blr.4./AArn'.  f. 

a  fpccies  of  Medlar. 

Glaucoma,  gliw-ki'mL  f. 

a  fault  in  the  eve,  which  changes  th«  cryf* 
talline  humour  into  a  greyifli  colour. 

Glave,  glive.  f. 

A  broad  ^ord,  a  falchion*  , 

To  Glaze,  gUze.  v.  a. 

To  furnifh  with  windows  of  glafs ;  to  cover 
with^lafs,  as  potters  do  their  earthen  ware; 
to  overlay  with  fomething  fhtning  ;  pellu- 
cid. 

Glazier,  gla'zhflr.  f.  (283}  (450). 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  make  glafs  windows. 

Gleam,  gl4mc.  f;  (227}. 

Sudden  (hoot  of  light,  luftre,  brightnefs. 

To  Gleam,  glime.  v.  n. 

To  (bine  with  fudden  flaihes  of  light ;  to 
fhine. 

Gleamy,  gli'mi.  a* 

Flafhing,  darting  fudden  (boots  of  light. 

To  Glean,  glinc.  v.  a.  (227J. 

To  gather  what  the' gatherers  of  the  harvcd 
leave  behind  ;  to  gather  any  thing  thinly 
fcattered. 

Gleaner,  gli'nflr.  f. 

One  who  gathers  after,  the  reapers ;  one  who 
gathers  any  thing  flowly  and  laborioufly. 

Gleaning,  gU'ntne.  f. 

The  i€t  of  gleaning,  or  thing  gleaned. 

Glebe,  gl&foe.  f. 
Turfi  (oU,  gromid;  the  had  pofl^i^d  •• 


Dart  of  the  reveatie  9i  ta  eccle(iaftkil  ^ae« 

Glebous,  gli'bAs.  a. 

Turfy. 

Gleby,  gU'bi.  a* 

Turfy. 

Glede,  gl^de.  f. 

A  kite. 

Glee,  glii.  f. 

Joy,  merriment,  gayety,  fong. 

Gleeful,  glii'lAl.  a. 

Merry,  cheerful. 

Gleek,  gli^k.  r. 

Mvifick,  or  mufician.  ~ 

Gleet,  gleit.  f. 

A^thio  ichor  running  from  a  fore ;  a  veiie* 
real  difeafe. 

To  Gleet,  gliit.  v.  n. 

To  drip  or  ooze  with  a  thin  Ihaiovt  Uq«or| 
Co  run  flowly.  - 
Gleety,  glii'ti.  a. 
Ichory,  thinly  fanit>us. 

Glen,  glln.  f. 

A  valley,  a  dale. 

Glew,  glA.  f. 

A  vifcoiu  cement  made  by  diflblving  tbff 
(kins  of  animals  in  boiling  water,  and  drying 
the  gelly. 

Glib,  glib.  a. 

Smooth,  flippery,  fo  foriaed  u  to  be  c^lOif 
moved ;  fmooth,  voluble* 

To  Glib,  glib.  v.  a. 

To  caftrate. 

Glibly,  glib'14.  ad. 

Smoothly,  volubly. 

Glibness,  glib'nis^  f* 

Smoothnefs,  ilipperinefs. 

To  Glide,  glide,  v.  n. 

To  flow  gently  and  filently;  to  -pafs  gently 
and  without  tumult;  to  move  twiftly  ana 
fmootbly  along. 

Glider,  gli'dir.  f. 

One  that  glides. 

Glike,  glike.  f. 

A  fnecr,  a  fcoif. 

<  To  Glimmer,  glim'mftr.  v.n. 

To  fhine  faintly;  to  be  perceived  impeiw 
fedly,  to  appear  faintly. 

Glimmer,  ghm'mfir.  f. 

Faint  fplendour,  weak  light ;  a  kind  of  fofliL 

Glimpse,  glimps.  f. 

A  weak  faint  light ;  a  quick  fla(hing  light  | 
tranfitory  luftre;  (hort,  fleeting  enjoyment  $ 
a  (hort  tranfitory  view  ;  the  exhibition  of  % 
faint  rcfemblance. 

To  Glisten,  gl!sVn.  v.  n.  (472)« 

To  (htne,  to  fparkle  with  light. 

To  Glister,  glis'tfln  v.  n. 

To  flaine,  to  be  briaht. 

To  Glitter,  glu'tdr.  v.  n. 

To  fliine,  to  exhibit  luftre,  to  gleam;  tobf 
fpecious,  to  be  ftriking. 

Glitter,  glit'tfir.  f. 

Luftre,  bright  (how. 

Glitteringly,  glit'tfir-!ng-l4.  ad« 

With  fliining  luftre. 

To  Gloar,  glAre.  v.  a. 

To  fquint,  to  look  alkew. 

To  Gloat,  gldte.  v.  n. 

To  caft  fide-glances  as  a  timorous  lover* 

Globated,  glA'bi-tid.  a. 

Formed  in  (hape  of  a  ^lobe,  fpbertcfl,  fpbdt 
roidical. 

Globe,  glftbc.  !• 

A  fpjiere,  a  btU,  a  round  body,  t  W3y  ol 
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*  ^hich  rvtry  prt  of  the  furfacc  U  at  the 
f^me  diftance  from  the  center ;  th*  teraquc- 
ous  ball ;  a  fphcrc  in  v^hicb  the  various  re* 
gions  of  the  earth  are  grogrAphically  de* 

}>i^d,  or  in  which  the  conftellaiions  arc 
aid  down  according  to  theii  places  in  the 
flcy. 

Globose,  glA-bifc'^  a. 

spherical,  round. 

Globosity,  glA-b6s'i-t4.  f. 

SpScricalncfs 

Globous,  gli'bfls.  a. 

Spherical,  round. 

Globular,  gI6b'u-ldr.  a.  (535)* 

Round,  fphc^ical. 

Clobule',  gl6b'iile.  f. 

Such  a  fmall  panicle  of  matter  as  is  of  a  glo- 
buty  or  Iphcrical  figure,  as  the  icd  particles 
of  the  blood. 

Globulous,  gl6b'ij-lfis.  a. 

In  form  of  a  fmall  fphere,  round. 

To  Glomerate,  clo.n'er-ate.  v.  a. 

To  gather  into  a  ball  or  fphcrc;  a  body 
formed  into  a  ball. 

Glomerous,  gl&m'ir-ds.  a. 

Gathered  into  a  ball  or  fphere. 

Gloom,  gliira.  f.  (3c6j. 

Imperfci^  darknefs,  diiroalncfs,  obfcurity, 
defe^  of  light ;  cloudinels  of  afped,  beavu 
ncfs  of  mind,  fullcnnefs. 

To  Gloom,  gl&6in.  v.  n. 

To  fhine  obfcurely,  as  the  twilight;  to  be 
cloudy,  to  be  dark ;  to  be  melattcholy,  to  be 
fullen. 

Gloomily,  gl&5m'4-li.  ad. 

Obfcuroly,  dimly,  without  pcrfeft  light, 
difmally ;  fuddcnly,  with  cloudy  afpcd, 
with  dark  intentions. 

Gloominess,  gl&Sm'i*iils.  f. 

Want  of  light,  obfcurity,  impcrfcd  i»ght, 
difVnalnefs  ;  cloudinefs  of  look. 

Gloomy,  g\bbm'l.  a. 

Obfcure,  imperfeiSlly  illuminated,  almoft 
dark  ;  dark  of  complexion  :  fullen,  melan- 
choly, cloudy  of  look,  licavy  of  heart. 

Gloried,  gli'nd.  a. 

lUuftrious,  honourable. 

Glorification,  glA'ri-fi-ka'fliin. 

f.  The  ad  of  giving  glory. 

^To  Glorify,  gl6'ri-fi.  v.  a. 

To  procure  honour  or  praife  to  one;  to  pay 
honour  or  praife  in  worfhip;  to  praife,  lo 
honour,  to  extol ;  to  exalt  to  glory  or  dig- 
nity. 

Glorious,  glA'ri-fis.  a. 

Noble,  illullrious,  excellent. 

Gloriously,  glA'r4-fif-14.  ad. 

Nobly,  (plcndidly,  illuAriouily.  i 

Glory,  gli^ri.  L 

Praife  paid  in  adoration^  the  felicity  of 
licaven  prepared  for  thofc  that  pleafe  God  ; 
)iooour,  praife,  fame,  renown,  celebrity;  a 
circle  of  ravs  which  furrounds  the  heads  of 
faints  in  piaures ;  generous  pride. 

To  Glory,  clA'ri.  v.  n. 

To  boaft in, tohe  proud  of. 

To  Glose,  glAze.  v.  a.  (437). 

To  flatter,  to  collogue. 

Gloss,  glAs.  f.  (437). 

A  fcholium,  a  comment;  an  interpretation 
artfully  fpecious,  a  fpecious  reprefeotatioQ  ; 
fuper6icial  luftre. 

To  Gloss,  gl6s.  v.  n. 

To  comment,  to  make  fly  remarkw 

To  Gloss,  gI6s.  v,  a. 

■  T9  expUunbyc^aBicfiti  to  paliate  by  fpe- 


cious expofition  or  reprefeotation ;  to  era- 
bcllifh  with  fuperficial  luitre. 

Glossary,  glds'sj-r4   f. 

A  di^lLonary  of  obfcure  or  antiquated  words. 

Glosser,  glfts'sAr.  f. 

A  fcholialt,  a  commentator;  a  polifl&cr. 

Glossiness,  gl&s'si-nes.  f. 

Smooth  polifli;  fuperficial  luAre. 

GlOssographer,  gl6s-s6g'gri-fir. 

1.  A  fcholiaft,  a  commentator. 

Glossography,  gl6s«^ug'gri-fe.  f. 

The  writing  of  commentaries. 

Glossy,  gl6s's4.  a. 

Shining,  fmoothly  poliflicd. 

Glove,  gliv.  1. 

Cover  of  the  hands. 

Glover,  gift v^ fir.  f. 

One  whole  trade  is  to  make  or  fell  gloves. 

To  Glout,  glofit.  V.  n.  (313). 

To  pout,  to  look  fullen. 

To  Glow,  jglA.  v.  n.  (324). 

To  be  heated  fo  as  to  fhine  without  flame ; 
to  burn  with  vehement  heat ;  to  feel  heat  of 
body  ;  to  exhibit  a  (Irong  bright  colour ;  to 
feel  paflion  of  mind,  or  activity  of  fancy ; 
to  rage  or  burn  as  a  paflion. 

To  Glow,  glA.  v.  a. 

To  make  hot  lo  as  to  fliine. 

Glow,  elA.  f. 

Shining  heat,  unufuat  warmth ;  vehemence 
of  paflion  ;  biightneCi  or  vividneia  of  co- 
lour. 

Glow-worm,  glA'wfirm.  f. 

a  fmkll  creeping  infe^  with  a  lumioout 
tail. 

To  Gloze,  gl6ze.  v.  n. 

To  flatter,  to  wheedle,  to  fawn;  to  com- 
ment* 

Gloze,  gl6ze.  f. 

Flattery,  infmuation;  fpecious  fiiow,  glo fa.    « 

Glue,  glA.  f. 

a  vifcous  body  commonly  made  by  boiling 
the  flcint  of  animals  to  k  gelly,  a  cement. 

To  Glue,  glfi.  v.  a. 

To  join  with  a  vifcous  cement  j  to  hold  to- 
gether ;  to  join,  to  unite,  t«  iovifcate. 

Glueboiler,  glii'b6!l-fir.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  make  g^Iuc. 
Gluer,  glli'flr.  f. 

One  who  cemctits  with  glue. 

Glum,  glfim.  a. 

Sullen,  ftubbornly  grave.     A  low  cant  word^ 

To  Glut,  glfit.  v.  a. 

To  fwallow,  to  devour  ;  to  cloy,  to  fill  be- 
yond fufficicncy ;  to  feaft  or  delight  even  to 
fatiety ;  to  overfill,  to  load. 

Glut,  glfit.  f. 

That  which  is  gorged  or  fwallowed ;  plenty 
even  to  loathing  and  fatiety;  more  than 
enough,  overmuch. 

Glutinous,  glfi'tA-nfis.  a. 

Gluey,  vifcous,  tenacious. 

Glutinousness,  glfi'ti-nfis-nls.  f. 

Vifcofity,  tenatity. 

Glutton,  glfit't'n.  f. 

One  who  indulges  himfelf  too  much  in  eatr 
inj ;  one  eager  of  any  thing  to  excefs  ;  an 
animal  remarkable  for  a  voracious  appetite. 
83r  Though  the  fecond  fyllable  of  this  word 
fupprefles  the  0,  the  compounds  feem  to 
preicrvc  it.  This,  however,  is  far  from  be- 
^ng  regular ;  for  if  we  were  to  form  com- 
pounds of  CottOH,  Button f  or  Mutton^  as  Cot^ 
tonyt  Buttony,  Muttony^  &c.  we  fliould  ai 
certainly  fupprefs  the  laft  0  in  the  com- 
pounds, at  ia  (b«  (uppIci,— 5cc  Piinciplai 
1^0  105. 


ToGluttonise,  glfit'tftn-ize.  T.a^ 

To  play  the  glutton. 

Gluttonous,  glSt'tfin-fis.^. 

Given  to  exceflivc  feeding. 

Gluttonously,  glfit'tfin-fts-lc.  ad. 

With  the  voracity  of  a  glutton. 

Gluttony,  gifit'tfin-i.  f. 

Excefs  of  eating,  luxury  of  the  uble. 

Gluy,  glu'i.  a. 

Vifcous,  tenacious*  glutinous. 

Glyn,  glln.  f. 

A  hollow  between  two  mounuins.. 

To  Gnarl,  nirl.  v.  n.  (384}. 

To  growl,  to  murmur,  to  fiuarl. 

Gnarled,  nir'led.  a. 

Knotty. 

To  Gnash,  nifti.  y.  a.  (384). 

To  fl.rikc  together,  to  clafli. 

To  Gnash,  nlih.  v.  n. 

To  grind  or  collide  the  teeth ;  to  rage  Cftt 
to  coUifion  of  the  teeth. 

Gnat,  nit.  f.  (384). 

A  fmall  winged  flinging  infed;  any  thinf 
proverbially  fmall. 

Gnatflower,  ndt'flAA-ir.  f. 

The  bee-flower. 

Gnatsnapper,  nit'fnJp-pir.  f. 

A  bird  fo  called. 

To  Gnaw,  niw.  v.  a.  (384). 

To  cat  by  degrees,  to  devour  by  flow  cor* 
rofion ;  to  bite  in  agony  or  rage ;  to  wcai 
away  by  biting;  to  fret,  to  wafte,  to  coi- 
rode;  to  pick  with  the  teeth. 

To  Gnaw,  niw.  v.  n. 

To  exercife  the  teeth. 

Gnawer,  niw'fir.  C 

One  that  gnaws. 

Gnomon,  ni'mAn.  f.  (384}, 

The  hand  or  pin  of  a  dial. 

Gnomonicks,  nA-m6n'!ks.  f.    * 

The  art  of  dialling. 

To  Go,  gA.  V.  n.  pret.  I  went,! 

have  gone.  To  walk,  to  move  ftcp  )>j  ftcp; 
to  walk  leifurely,  not  run ;  to  journey 
a-foot ;  to  proceed  j  to  depart  from  a  place; 
to  apply  one's  Iclf ;  to  have  recourfc ;  to  be 
about  to  do  ;  to  decline,  to  tend  towards 
death  or  ruin ;  to  efcape ;  to  tend  lo  any  aft; 
to  pafsj  to  move  by  mechanifm;  to  be  in 
motion  from  whatever  caufc ;  to  be  regu- 
lated by  any  method;  to  proceed  upoa 
principles  ;  to  be  pregnant  ;  to  be  ex- 
pended ;  to  reach  or  be  extended  to  any  de- 
cree ;  to  fpread,  to  be  difperfed,  to  rcadl 
farther;  to  contribute,  to  conduce;  to  fuc» 
cced ;  to  proceed  in  train  or  coafcqueoccfi 
to  go  about,  to  attempt,  to  endeavour ;  to 
go  afide,  to  err,  to  deviate  from  the  right,  to 
abfcond ;  to  go  between,  to  interpofe,  to 
moderate  between  two ;  to  go  by,  to  paff 
unnoticed,  to  obferve  as  a  rule ;  to  go  dowo, 
to  be  fwallowed,  to  be  received,  not  re- 
je^ed  ;  to  go  in  and  out,  to  be  at  liberty  | 
to  go  ofl^,  to  die,  to  deceafe,  to  depart  from 
a  poft ;  to  go  on,  to  make  attack,  to  pro- 
ceed ;  to  go  over,  to  revolt,  to  betake  him- 
felf to  another  party  ;  to  go  out,  to  go  upon 
any  expedition,  to  be  extinguiftied;  to  go 
through,  to  perform  thoroughly,  to  exe- 
cute, to  fufler,  to  undergo. 

Go-to,  g6-t6i'.  interjeft. 

Come,  come,  take  the  right  courfe.  A  kon^^ 
ful  exhortation. 

Go-by,  gA-bl'.  f, 

Deluflon,  artifice,  circumventioii. 
Go-CART,  gA'kdrt.  f. 
A  machine  in  which  childrcB  iiciado/ird  (0 

COAPf 


GOD 


GOL 


OUJtC 


CoAD,  gide.  f.  (295). 

ApoiBlcd  inllrumcnt  with  whicb  oxen  arc 
driven  forward. 

To  Goad,  code,  v,  a. 

To  prick  or  drive  with  a  goad ;  to  incite,  to 
Simulate,  to  inftigBtc. 

Goal,  gile.  f.  (295}. 

7  he  landmark  fei  up  to  bound  a  race ;  the 
ftjrting  pod;  the  final  purpofe,  the  end  to 
which  a  defign  tenda. 

Goal,  jale.  f, 

An  incorreft  fpclling  for  gaol,  which  fee. 

GoAR,  gAre.  f.'(29s}- 

Any  edging  fewed  upon  cloth. 

Goat,  gite.  f  (29s).  . 

An  animal  that  feems  a  middle  fpecic<ff  ot' 

tween  deer  and  fheep. 
GoATBEARD,  gAte'bird.  f. 

A  plant. 
GOATCHAFER,  g&te'tflii-fflr.  t 

A  kind  of  beetle,  vulgarly  Cockbajir, 

Goatherd,  eAte'hird.  f. 

One  whofe  employment  is  to  tend  goats. 

GoATMARjORAM,gite'mir-jfir-5m. 

f.  Goatibcard. 

Goats  Rue,  gAts'r6..f. 

A  pl^t. 

Goats-thorn,  gAts'/A6rn,  f. 

A  plant. 

Goatish,  gAte'ifli.  a. 

Refembling  a  goat  in  i^nkncfs  or  Iu(L 

To  Gobble,  gAb'bl,  v.  a. 

To  fwallow  haihtv  with  tumult  and  noift. 

Gobbler,'  g6b'bl-flr.  f. 

One  that  devours  in  hafte. 

Go-between,  gA'b4-twii*r>.  f. 

One  that  tranfa^s  bufmefa  by  running  be- 
tween two  parties. 

Goblet,  gftb'l^t.  f. 

A  bowl  or  cup. 

Goblin,  gfib'ltn.  T 

An  evil  fpirit,  a  walking  fpirit,  a  frightful 
phantom  ;  a  fairy,  an  elf. 

God,  god.  f. 

The  Supreme  Being;  a  falfe  god,  an  idol; 
any  perfoo  or  thing  deified,  or  too  much  ho- 
noured. 

Godchild,  g6d't(hild.  f. 

The  child  for  wjiom  one  becanac  fponfor  at 
baptifm. 

God-daughter,  g&d'dlw-tfir.  f. 

A  girl  for  whom  one  became  fponfor  in  bap- 
tifm. 

Goddess,- gAd'des.  f. 

A  female  divinity. 

GoDDEss-tiKE,  g&d'dJs-llke.  7U 

Refembling  a  goddefa. 
GoD-FATHER,  g6d'fi-THAr.   f. 
The  fponfor  at  the  font. 

Godhead,  god'h^d.  U 

Godikip,  divine  nature  ,  a  deity  in  perfon, 
a  god  or  goddefs. 

Godless,  god'lls,  a. 

Without  fenfc  of  duty  to  God,  atheiflical, 
wicked,  impious. 

Godlike,  god'likc.  a. 

Divine,  refembling  a  divinity. 

Godling,  g6d'ling.  f. 

A  little  diyimty. 

Godliness,  gAd'14-nls.  f. 

Piety  to  God ;  general  obfevvatioo  of  all  the 
duties  prefcribed  by  religion. 

Godly,  gftd'lt.  a. 
Piooi  tvwardt  God ;  goo4,  righteout,  rdi- 


—  n&,  m&rc,  niir,  n&t  -^  tfibc,  tfib,  bflll  j —  All ;  —  pAind ;  —  fWn,  this. 

A  kind  of  bird. 


Godly,  gdd'IA.  ad. 

Pioufly,  righteoufly. 

Godlyhbad,  god'14-hed.  f. 

Goodness,  righteoufncfs. 

God-mother,  c6d^mfiTH-fir.  f. 

A  woman  who  has  oecome  fponfor  iu  bap- 
tifm. 

Gqdship,  god^ip.  f. 

The  rank  or  chara6ler  of  a  god,  deity,  divi- 
nity. 

Godson,  g6d'sdn»  f. 

-One  for  whom  enc  hat  been  fponfor  at  the 
fonL 

GoDWARD,  gAd'wird.  ad» 

Toward  Qod. 

GoDWiT,  god'wit,  f. 

A  bird  of  particular  delicacy. 

Goer,  gA'dr.  C. 

One  that  goes,  a  runner ;  a  walker. 

To  Goggle,  g8g'gl.  v.  n. 

To  look  afquint. 

Goggle-eyed,  g&g'gl-idc.  a. 

Squint. eyed,  not  looking  llraight. 

Going,  gA'ing.  f. 

The  a^()?  walking;  pregnancy;  departure. 

GoLA,  gA'13.  f. 

The  fame  with  Cymatium. 

Gold,  gAld,  or  goAld.  f.  (164). 

The  pureil,  heayieii,  and  mod  precious  of 
all  metals ;  money. 

03^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Cecood 
found  of  this  word  is  grown  much  more 
frequent  than  the  firft.  It  is  not  eafy  to  guefs 
at  the  caufe  of  this  unmeaning  deviation 
from  the  general  rule,  but  the  effe^  is  to. 
empoveri(h  the  found  of  the  language,  and  to 
ada  to  its  irregularities.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, like  fome  other  words,  irrecoveiablv 
loft  its  true  pronunciation.  Rhyme  ftill 
claims  its  right  to  the  long  open  0,  as  in  bold^ 
cold  J  fold,  Sec, 

"  Judges  and  Senates  have  been  bought  for 
♦*^oW; 

**  Efteem  and  Love  were  never  to  be  fold. 

**  Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  be- 
"  hold, 

**  But  ftaincd  with  blood,  or  ill  exchang'd  for 
"  rold,^*  Pof  1. 

And  folemn  fpeaking,  particularly  the  Un- 
gual of  Scripture,  indifpenfably  requires 
the  fame  found.  With  thcfe  eftaMiftied  au- 
thorities in  its  favour,  it  is  a  difgrace  to  the 
language  to  fuffer  indolence  and  vulgarity 
to  corrupt  it  into  the  fecond  found. — See 
H'iad, 

Gold,  gild.  a. 

Made  of  gold,  golden. 

Goldbeater,  gAld'bi-tfir.  f. 

One  whofe  occupation  is  to  beat  gold. 

Goldbeater's  Skin,  g6ldT)i-tfirz- 
(kin',  f. 

Skin  which  goldbea^s  lay  "between  the 
leaves  of  their  metal  while  they  beat  it. 

Goldbound,  gAld'bAdnd.  a. 

Encompaflfcd  with  gold. 

Golden,  gAl'd'n.  a.  (loj). 

Made  of  gold,  confilling  of  gold  ;  (hining; 
yellow,  of  the  colour  of  ^old;  excellent, 
valuable  ;  happy,  refembling  the  age  of 
gold. 

Goldenly,  gil'd'nJA,  ad. 

Delightfully,  fplendidly. 

Goldfinch,  gAld'finfti.  f. 

a  finging  bird. 

Goldfinder,  gAld'find-ir.  f. 

One  who  finds  eold.  A  term  ludicroiffly 
applied  to  thofe  mat  empty  ajakes.    - 

Goi*DHAMMf  Ri  g^d'h4m-mflr«  f.     i 


Gold  TNG,  gAld'ing.  f. 

a  fort  of  apple. 

Gdldsizb,  gAld'sizc.  f. 

A  glue  of  a  golden  colour. 

Goldsmith,  gAld'finiM.  f. 

One  who  manufadurcs  gold  ;  a  banker^  oA* 
who  keeps  nsonev  tor  otners  in  his  hands. 

Gome,  e;Ame.  i. 

The  black  and  oily  greafe  of  a  tart-wheel  i 
vulgarly  pronounced  Oowi. 

Gondola,  gdn'd6-l4.  f. 

A  boat  much  ufed  in  Venice,  a  ftnaTl  boat^ 

Gondolier,  g6n-dA-l4ir'.  f. 

A  boatman. 

Gone,  gAn.  part.  pret.  from  Go. 

Advanced,  forward  in  progrefs  ;  ruined,  |&i« 
done;  paft;  loft,  dcpattud  ;  dead,  departed 
from  lite 

Gonfalon,  gon'fil-IAn.  1  ^ 
GoNFANON,  g6n'£i-nAn.  J 

An  cnfign,  a  ftandard. 

Gonorrhoea,  g6n-Ar-r4'4.  f. 

A  morbid  running  of  venereal  hurts. 

Good,  gAd.  a.  (307)  comp.  Better^ 

fuperl.  &ft.  Having  (uch  phyfical  qualitiea 
as  are  expe£led  or  dcfired ;  proper,  ht,  con- 
venient ;  uncorruptcd,  undamaged  ;  whole- 
fome,  (alubrious;  pleafant  to  the  tafte; 
complete,  full;  ufeful,  valuable;  found,  not 
falfe,  not  fallacious;  legal,  valid,  rightly- 
claimed  or  held ;  well  qualified,  not  dcfici-^ 
ent;  (kilful,  ready,  dexterous;  having  mo*' 
ral  qualities,  fuch  as  are  wiftied,  virtuous ; 
.  benevolent ;  companionable,  fociable,  roer- 
i;y  ;  not  too  faft ;  really,  ferioufly  ;  to  make 
good,  to  maintain,  to  perform,  to  fupply" 
any  deficiencies. 

Good,  gfid.  f. 

That  which  phyfically  contributes  to  happi* 
nefs,  the  contrary  to  evil  ;  moral  qualitiea 
fuch  as  are  dcfirable,  virtue,  righteoufncfs. 

Good,  gAd.  ad. 

Well,  not  ill,  not  amtfs;  as-good,  no  worfti^ 

Good-conditioned,   gAd-kAo- 
difli'An'ia. 

Without  ill  qualities  or  fympComs. 

GooDLiNEss,  gAd'l^^nes.  f. 

Beauty,  grace,  elecancev 

Goodly,  gAd'l^.^a. 

Beautiful,  fine,  fplendid ;  bulky,  ^Arelliag |^ ' 
happy,  gay. 

GooD-NOW,  gAAd'noA.  int. 

In  good  time. 

Goodman,  gAd'mJn.  f.  v 

A  flight  appellation  of  civility;  a  rufticllJ 
term  of  compliment,  gaifer. 

Goodness,  gAd'nds.  f. 

Deilrable  qualities  either  moral  or  phyficaU  * 

Goods,  gfldz.  f. 

Moveables  in  a  houfe ;  wares,  freight,  mei^jT 
chandife. 

Goody,  gAd'di.  f. 

A  low  term  of  civility  ufed  to  mean  pc»# 
fons. 

Goose,  gS&fc,  f.  . 

A  large,  waterfowl  proverbially  noted  for 
fooliftinefs;  a  Uylor's  fmdothfng-irou. 

Gooseberry,  g56z'b4r-4.  f. 

A  tree  and  fruit. 

Goosefoot,  gAAfe'fAt.  f. 

Wild  orach.. 

OoosEGRASS,  gAAfe'gris.  C- 

Clivers,  an  herb. 
GORBELLY,  gAr'bJl-14.  f. 
A  big  pauncHi  a  CweUing  belly. 

Gorebllfe^^ 


GOV 


GRA 


GHA 


GORBELLIEDi  gdr'bS-lid.  a. 
Fat,  bigbrllicd. 

GorfD,  gird.  f.  . 

Jin  inil.'umcnt  of  gaming. 
GoREy  gAre.  f. 

Blood;  olood  clotted  or  congealed. 

To  Gore,  gAre.  v.  a. 

To  ftab,  to  pierce  ;  'to  pierce  with  a  horn. 

Gorge,  gArje.  f. 

The  throat,  the  fwallow ;  that  which  ia 
gorged  or  fwal lowed. 

To  G0R05,  girjc.  Y.  a. 

To  fill  up  to  the  throat,  to  glut,  to  fatiate ; 
to  fwallow,  as  the  (ilh  has  gorged  the  hook. 

GoRGEOuSj^gdr'jfts.  a.  fzbaj. 

rioe,  glittering  in  various  colours,  (howy. 

GoRGEOusLV,  g6r'jQs-li.  ad. 

Splcudidly,  magoificently,  finely. 

GoRGEOUSNESS,  g&r'j&s-nds.  r.. 

Splendour,  magnificence,  (how. 

Gorget,  gdr'jSt.  f. 

The  piece  of  armour  that  defends  the  throat. 

G0RGON9  gdr'gdn.  f. 

A  monfter  with  fnaky  hairs,  of  which  the 
fight  turned  beholders  to  ftonc,  aay  thing 
Ugly  or  horrid, 

GoRMAND,  gir'mind.  f. 

A  cnedy  eater. 

To  Gormandize,  g&r'mjtn-dtze. 

V.  n.  To  feed  ravenoufly. 

Gormandizer,  gAr'min-di-sdr.  f. 

A  voracious  cater. 

GoRSE,  g&rfe.  r. 

F«rze,  a  thick  prickly  fiiruU* 

GoRY,  gA'ri.  a. 

Covered  with  congealed  bloods  bloody, 
murtherous. 

Goshawk,  g&s'h4wk.  f. 

A  h^wk  of  a  large  kind. 

Gosling,  gdz'llng.  f. 

A  young  goofe,  a  goofc  not  yet  full  grown  ; 
*a  catkin. 

Gospel,  gAs'pSl.  f, 

God's  word,  the  holy  booVof  the  ChrifUan 
revelation ;  divinity,  theology. 

Gospeller,  g6s'pil-flr.  f. 

A  name  given  to  the  followers  of  Wicklif, 
who  profciled  to  preach  only  the  Gofpcl. 

Gossamer,  gAs's3-m3r.  f. 

The  down  of  plants ;  the  long  white  cob- 
webs which  float  in  the  air  about  harveft- 
time. 

Gossip,  g&s'sip.  f. 

One  v^o  aofwers  for  the  child  in  baptifm ; 
a  tippling  companion;  one  who  runs  about 
Uttling  like  women  at  a  lying-in. 

To  Gossip,  gis'sip.  v.  n. 

To  chat,  to  piate,  to  be  merry  j  to  be  a  pot- 
.  companion.  /     • 

Got,  g6t.  prct. 

From  the  verb  Get. 

Gottew,  gAt't'n.  part^paff.of  Get. 
To  Govern,  gfiv'firn*  v.  a. 

To  rule  as  a  chic?  magiftrate ;  to  regulate,  to 
influence,  to  dire£l ;  to  manage,  to  reilrain  ; 
in  grammar,  to  have  force  with  rej^ard  to 
fyntax ;  lo  pilot,  to  regolatt  the  motions  of 
a  fhip. 

To  Govern,  gfiv'firn.  v.  n. 

To  keep  fuperiority. 

GovERNABLE,;g4v'fir^.bK  a. 

Submiflive  to  authority,  fubjed  to  rule,  ma- 
nagement. 

Governance,  gfiv'flr-nJnfc  f, 

lS«ver]i«cot|  ruVe,  managemcott 


-^Fite,  fir,  flfl,  fit;  —  mi, rtAx ;— pine;  pTn  ;— 


attended   widi  ^eat 


Governance,  gj-vdr-nint',  f. 

A  lady  who  haa  the  dare  of  young  girls  of 
quality. 

Governess,  eflv'fir-ufc.  f, 

A  female  invefted  with  authority ;  a  totoreCi, 
a  wAman  that  has  the  care  of  young  ladies ; 
a  diredrefs. 

Government,  gdv'ftm-mint.  f. 

Form  of  conftnunity  with  vefp^A  to  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  fupreme  author  ity ;  an  ella- 
bliOiment  of  IcgJK  authority ,  adminiftra- 
tion  of  pnbltck  atfairs ;  regularity  of  beha- 
viour; manaeeableoefs,  compliance,  obfc- 
quioufnefs ;  in  grammar,  influence  with  re- 
gard to  conilruaion. 

Governour,  jgfiv'ir-nfir.  f. 

One  who  has  the  fupreme  diredion ;  one 
who  is  inveflcd  with  fupreme  authority  in  a 
ftate ;  one  who  rules  any  place  with  dele- 
gated and  temporary  authority  ;  a  tutor ;  a 
pilot,  a  manaeer. 

Gouge,  giodje.f. 

A  chiflel  having  a  round  edge. 

Gourd,  gbhri.  f.  (3i5)« 

A  plant,  a  bottle. 

Gourdiness,  giftr'di-nls.  f. 

A  fwelling  in  a  horfe's  le^. 

Gournet,  gfir'nit  L  (314)- 

.    Aflfli. 

Gout,  gAAt.  f.  (313) 

A  periodical  difeaie  at 
pain. 

Gout,  gift.  f.  A  French  word  figDw 

fying  taSe ;  a  ftronz  deGre.  (31^). 

GouTWORT,  giot'wdrt.  f. 

An  herb. 

Gouty,  giit'ti.  a. 

Affli£led  or  dtfeafcd  with  the  goot ;  relating 
to  the  gout. 

Gown,  giftn.  f. 

A  long  upper  garment;  a  woman's  upper 
garment ;  the  long  habit  of  a  man  dedicated 
to  arts  of  peace,  as  divinity,  medicine,  law ; 
the  drefs  of  peace. 

Gowned,  gAAn'd.  a. 

DrelTed  in  a  gown. 

Gownman,  godn'min,  f. 

A  man  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

To  Grabble,  grib'bl.  v.  a,  (405)* 

To  grope. 

To  Grabble,  grib'bl.  v.  n. 

To  lie  proftrate  on  the  ground. 

Grace,  grife.  f. 

Favour,  kindnefs;  favourable  influence  of 
God  on  the  human  mind  ;  virtue,  eScBt  of 
God's  influence ;  pardon ;  favour  conferred ; 
privilege;  agoddefs,  by  the  heathens  fup- 
pofed  to  beflow  beauty ;  behaviour,  conn- 
dered  as  decent  or  unbecoming ;  adventiti- 
ous or  artificial  beauty;  ornament,  flower, 
-higheft  perfedion;  the  title  of  a  duke,  for- 
merly  of  the  king,  meaning  the  iame  as 
your  goodnefs  or  your  clemency ;  a  fliort 
prayer  fa  id  before  and  after  meat. 

Grace-cup,  grafe'Wp.  f. 

The  cup  or  health  drank  after  gratce* 

To  Grace,  gr^fe.  v.  a. 

.  To  adorn,  to  dignify,  to  cmbelUfli ;  to  dig- 
nify or  raife  bv  an  aa  of  fa\^our ;  to  favour. 

Graced,  graft.  a« 

Beautiful,  graceful;  viHuoua, regular,  chafte. 

Graceful,  griiTc'flH.  a. 

Beautiful  with  eloquence. 

Gracefully,  grife'fil-i.  ad. 

Elegantly,  with  plcafing  dignity. 

Gracefulness,  grife'ffil-nSs,  f. 

Elegance  of  miiSJter*  . 


Graceless,  grife'Iis.  a. 

Without  grace,  %iricked,  abandoned.   , 

Graces,  gri^'slz.  f. 

Good  graces,  for  favour;  it  is  fcldom  vki, 
in  the  Angular. 

Gracile,  sjls'sll.  a.  (140). 

*  Slender,  fmaU. 

Gracilent,  gr^'£-lent.  a. 

Lean. 

Gracility,  gr4-s!l'4-ti.  f. 

Slendcroefs, 

Gracious,  gra'flifls.  a. 

Merciful,  benevolent;  favourable,  kinds 
virtuous,  good  ;  graceful,  becoming. 

Graciously,  gri'(hAs-li.  ad. 

Kindly,  with  kind  condcfccnfion ;  ia  ^ 
pleating  manner. 

Graciousness,  gr^'fhfis-nis.  L 

Kind  condeicenfloo  i  pleafing  manner. 

Gradation,  gri-cU'lhon.  f. 

Regular  progrefs  from  one  <lcg|^c  ^  **^ 
thcr;  regular  advance  ftep  by^ep;  order, 
arrangement ;  regular  procefs  of  argument^ 

Gradatory,  grid'i-tflr-A.  f. 

Steps  from  the  doifter  into  the  church. 

Gradiant,  gri'dA-int^  or  gri'ji* 
Int.  a.  (293). 

Walking. 

Gradual,  gr4d'A-41,  or  grid'ji-H. 

■•  (»93)  (^)  (37^)-  Proceeding  by  d^greei, 
advancing  Hep  by  ftep. 

Gradual,  eriid'A-il.  f. 

An  order  of  iSps. 

Graduality,  grid'ii'il'l'tL  (. 

Regular  progreffion. 

Gradually,  grid'6-41-U.  ad* 

By  degrees,  in  regular  progreflion. 

To  Graduate,  cr4d'i-ite.  v.  a. 

To  dignify  with  a  degree  in  the  univerlity, 
to  mark  with  degrees ;  to  raife  to  a  h'\gh:t 
place  in  the  fcale  of  metals ;  to  heighten,  iO 
improve. 

Graduate,  grJd'i-ite.  f.  (91).     , 

A  man  dignified  with  an  academical  dc* 
gree.     * 

Graduation,  gr4d-A-a*<hfln.  f. 

Regular  progreiCon  by  fucceflion  of  dogrcMj 
the  ad  ol  conferring  acadenucal  degrees. 

Graff,  grJf.  f. 

A  ditch,  a  moat. 

Graft,  erift.  f.  ^79). 

A  fmall  branch  iniertcd 
another  tree. 

To  Gr A  FT,  grJft.  V.  a. 

To  infert  a  fcion  or  branch  of  one  tree  into 
'  the  flock  of  another  ;  to  propagate  by  iofcr- 
tion  or  inoculation ;  to  infert  into  a  place 
or  body  to  which  it  did  not  originally  be* 
long ;  to  join  one  thing  fo  as  to  receive  fi^p- 
port  from  another. 

Grafter,  graf  tir.  f. 

One  who  propagates  fruit  by  grafting. 

Grain,  grane.  f.  (202). 

A  Angle  feed  of  corn;  com;  the  feed  of 
any  fruit ;  any  minute  particle  ;  the  fmallcft 
weight;  any  thing  proverbially  fiBtll) 
Gram  of  allowances,  fomething  indulged  or 
remitted  ;  the  dire^ion  of  the  fibies  o| 
wood,  or  other  fibrous  fhatter;  died  or 
ftained  fubftance ;  temper,  difpofitioa,  Ru- 
mour ;  the  form  of  the  furface  with  Kgi'4 
to  roughnels  and  fmoothnclik 

Grained,  grJtn'd.  a. 

Rough,  made  lefs  Cmooth. 

Grains,  griiift.  f. 

The  hiiikft  of  malt  cxbaviUd  in  brewfag. 

GRAINTi 


crtcd  into  the  flock  of 


GRA 


GRA 


GRA. 


—  nA,  mAve,  nSr,  ntt ;  —  tibe,  tfib,  bill ; —  611 ;  —  pAdnd ;  —  /Ain,  this. 


Grainy,  grk'nl.  a. 

Tall  of  corn ;  full  of  graini  or  kemdt. 

Gramercy,  grl-inlr's^.  interj. 

Ad  obfolete  cxpreffion  of  furprife. 

Gramineous,  grd-min'^-As.  a. 

Grafly. 

Graminivorous,  grim-i-nlv'A-rfls 

a.  (518).  Grafft-eatine. 

Grammar,  grJm'mSr.  f.  f4i8). 

The  fctence  of  fpeaking  corredly,  the  art 
vhtch  teaches  the  relation  of  words  to  each 
other ;  propriety  or  iaftnefs  of  fpeech  ;  the 
bpok  that  treau  of  the  various  relations  of 
words  to  one  another. 

Grammar    School,    grlm'mir- 
flcfi&l.  f. 

a  fchool  in  which  the  learned  languages  are 
grammatically  taught. 

GRAMMARiAN,.grim-in^'ri-2n.  f. 

One  who  teaches  grammar,  a  philologer. 

Grammatical,  grdm-mit'i-Hl.a. 

Belonging  to  grammar ;  uught  by  grammar. 

Grammatically,    gram-mdt'i- 
kil-A.  ad. 

According  to  the  rales  or  fcience  of  gram* 
inar. 

Grample,  grim'pl.  H 

a  crab  fi(h. 

Grampus,  erlm'pds.  f. 

A  large  fifli  oTthe  whale  kind. 

Granary,  grin'2-ri.  f. 

A  ftorehoufetor  threflied  com. 

Granate,  gxin'iz.  C. 

A  kind  of  marble  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is 
marked  with  fmall  variegations  like  grains. 

Grand,  gr^nd.  a. 

Great,  illuilrious,  high  in  power ;  fplendid, 
magnificent;  noble,  fublime,  lofty,  con- 
ceived or  expreffed  with  great  dignity ;  it  is 
ufed  to  fignity  afcent  or  defcent  of  conian- 
guinity. 

Grandam,  grInMlm.  f. 

Grandmother,  one's  father's  or  mother's 
mother  ;  an  old  withered  woman. 

Grandchild,  grdnd^tfhild.  f. 

The    fon    or   daughter    of    one's    fon   or 
daughter. 
Grandaughter,  grlnd^diw-tdr.  f. 

The  daughter  of  a  fon  or  daughter. 

Grandee,  gr^-de^'.  f. 

A  man  of  great  rank,  power,  or  dignity. 

Grandeur,  grln'jflr.  f.  (370). 

State,  fplei^our  of  appearance,  magnifi- 
cence ;  elevation  of  fentiment  or  language. 

Grandfather,  grlnd'il-TH&r.  f. 

The  father  of  a  father  or  mother. 

Grandifick,  gran-dlrik.  a. 
Making  great. 

Grandinous,  griiiM^-nAs.  a. 

Full  of  hail. 

Grandmother,  grand'miTH-fir.  f. 

The  father's  or  mother's  mother. 

Grandsue,  grind'slre.  f. 

Grandfather ;  atiy  anceilor,  poetically. 

Grandson,  grlnd^sAn.  f. 

The  fon  of  a  (bn  or  daughter. 

Grange,  gr^nje.  f. 

A  farm  :  generally  a  farm  witk  a  houfe  at  a 
diftance  from  neighbours. 

Granite,  gHUiiu  f.  (140). 

A  iU>se  compofed  of  fcparate  and  very  large 
coocretioos,  rudely  compared  together. 

Granivorous,  grJ-nlv'vA-rds.  a. 

(51$).  Eating  grain. 

Grannam,  gdb'nim.  f. 


Grandmother. 

To  Grant,  grint.  v.  a.  (78)  (79). 

To  admit  that  which  is  not  yet  proved  ;  to 
beftow  foroething  which  cannot  oe  claimed 
of  right. 

Grant,  erSnt.  f. 

The  a^  ofgranting  or  beftowing ;  the  thing 
granted,  a  jgift,  a  boon ;  in  law,  a  gift  in 
writing  of  luch  a  thing  as  cannot  aptly  be 
pafTed  or  conveyed  by  word  only ;  admilGon 
of  fomething  in  difoute. 

Grantable,  grant'3-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  granted. 

Grantee,  grlnt-tSS'.  f. 

He  to  whom  any  grant  is  made. 

Grantor,  grdnt-t6r'.  f. 

He  by  whom  a  grant  is  made. 

Granulary,  gr4n'i-13r-4.  a. 

Small  and  compa^,  refembling  a  fmall  grain 
or  feed. 

To  Granulate,  gr3n'6-lite.  v.  n. 

To  be  formed  into  fmall  grains. 

To  Granulate,  grln'fi-litc.  v.  a. 

To  break  into  fmall  maifes;  to  raife  into 
fmall  afperities. 

Granulation,  gr3n>A-lji'flifin.  f. 

The  ad  of  pouring  melted  metal  into  cold 
water,  fo  as  it  may  congeal  into  fmall  grains ; 
the  aft  of  breaking  into  (mall  parti  like 
grains. 

Granule,  grln'Ale.  f. 

a  fmall  compaft  particle. 

Granulous,  grdn'd-lds.  a. 

Full  of  little  grains. 

Grape,  gr4pe.  f. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing  in  cluflers. 

Graphical,  grif  i-kdl.  a. 

Well  delineated. 

Graphically,  grlfi-kal-^.  ad. 

In  a  pidurefque  manner,  with  good  defcrip- 
tion  or  delineation. 

Grapnel,  grlp'nil.  f. 

A  fmall  anchor  belonging  to  a  little  veiTcl  ; 
a  graooling-iron  with  which  in  fight  one 
(hip  taftens  on  another. 

To  Grapple,  grJp'pl.  v.  n. 

To  contend  by  feizing  each  other  i  to  con- 
te(l  in  clofe  fignt. 

To  Grapple,  grJp'pL  v  a. 

To  fallen,  to  fix ;  to  ieiae,  to  lay  fafthold  of. 

Grapple,  grsip'pl.  f. 

Conteft,  in  whicn  the  combatantl  feize  each 
other;  clofe  fight;  iron  inftrumcnt,  by 
which  one  (hip  fallens  on  another. 

Grapplement,  grlp'pl-m^nt.  f. 

Clofe  figh>. 

Grashopper,  grds'h6p-fir.  f. 

A  fmalt  infcA  that  hops  in  the  fummer 
grafs. 

Grasier,  gr^'zhdr.  f.  (283). 

Sec  Grazier. 

To  Grasp,  grifp.  v.  a. 

To  hold  in  the  hand,  to  gripe  ;  to  feize,  to 
catch  at. 

To  Grasp,  griip.  v.  n. 

To  catch  at,  to  endeavour  to  feize ^  to  ftmg- 
gle,  to  ftrive ;  to  gripe,  to  encreach. 

Grasp,  giifp.  f. 

The  gripe  or  leizure  of  the  hand ;  poiTeilion, 
hold ;  power  of  feizing. 

Grasper,  gr4fp'&r.  f. 

One  that  grafpa. 

Grass,  gris.  f.  (78)  (79). 

The  common  herbage  of  ncld 
tie  feed. 

Grass-plot,  gris'plAu  t 
M  m 


iclds  on  which  cat- 


A  fmall  level  covered  with  grafs. 

Grass  I  NESS,  gr^'si-nes.  f. 

The  ftate  of  abounding  in  gtaiiu 

Grassy,  grIs'sA.  a. 

Covered  with  grafs. 

GRATE,"grite,  f. 

Partition  made  with  bars  placed  near  to 
one  another ;  the  range  of  bars  within  which 

.  fires  are  made.  _ 

To  Grate,  grite.  v.  a. 

To  rub  or  wear  any  thing  by  the  attrition  of 
a  rough  body;  to  offend  by  any  thing  harih. 
or  vexatious ;  to  form  a  harlh  lound. 

To  Grate,  grite.  v.  n. 

To  rub  fo  as  to  injure  or  offend ;  to  make  a 
harfh  noifc. 

Grateful,.  grite'fAl.  a. 

Having  a  due  fcnfc  of  benefiu;  pleafmg, 
acceptable,  delightful,  delicious. 

Gratefully,  grite'fftl-i.  ad. 

With  willingnefs  to  acknowledge  and  repay 
benefits  ;  in  a  pleafing  manner. 

Gratefulness,  grktt'f&Unks.  f. 

Gratitude,  dutv  to  benefa^ors ;  quality  of 
being  acceptable,  plea (antnefs. 

Grater,  gritc'dr.  f. 

A  kind  of  coarfe  file  with  which  foft  bodies 
are  rubbed  to  powder. 
GRATIFICATlON,griit-A-fA-'ki'(hftl1. 
f.  The  a£lof  pleafing;  pleafure,  delight,  re* 
compence. 

To  Gratify,  gnlt'i-fi.  v.  a. 

To  indulge,  to  pleafe  by  compliance ;  to  de- 
light, to  pleafe;  to  requite  with  a  gratifica* 
tion« 

Gratingly,  grite'tlng-14.  ad. 

Harfhly,  offenfivcly. 

Gratis,  gra'tis.  ad, 

For  nothing,  without  recompence. 

Gratitude,  crit'A-tddc.  f. 

Duty  to  bencfaaors;  defire  to  return  be^ 
ncfits. 

Gratuitous,  grJ-ti'i-tfls.  a. 

Voluntary,  granted  without  c|aim  or  tncrit; 
afferted  without  proof. 

Gratuitously,  gr^-t&'i-t&s-li.  ad. 

Without  claim  or  merit ;  without  proof. 

Gratuity,  gri-tA'i-ti.  f. 

A  prefeat  or  acknowledgment,  a  recom- 
pence. 

To  Gratulate,  gratfli'd-litc,  or 
^rdt'A-lite.  V.  a.  (461  j. 

1  o  congratulate,  to  falute  with  declarations 
of  joy;  to  declare  joy  for. 

Gr.^tulation,  grdtlhC-A-li'ftiin.  f. 

Salutations  made  by  expreifing  joy. 

Gratulatory,  grit(h'i-la-tir-i. 

a.  Congratulatory,  expreifing  coograiuia- 
tion. — For  the  o,  Ue  Dome/tick^ 

Grave,  grivc.  f. 

The  place  in  which  the  dead  are  reported. 

Grave-clothes,  grive'kliie.  f* 

The  drefs  of  the  dead. 

Grave-stone,  grive'ftAne.  f. 

The  ftone  that  is  laid  over  the  gxave. 

To  Grave,  grave*  v-  a.  preter. 

Graved,  part.  pad.  Craven.  To  carve  in 
any  hard  fubfiance;  to  copy  painting  on 
wood  or  metal ;  to  imprefs  deeply  ;  to  cl«an» 
caulk,  and  (heath  a  (hip. 

To  Grave,  grave,  v.  n. 

To  write  or  delineate  on  hard  fubfUnces. 

Grave,  crive.  a. 

Solemn,  icrious,  fober ;  of  weight ;  not 
fhowy,  not  tawdry;  not  (harp  of  ibund> 
not  acute. 

Gravel, 
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iT  (54^).  —Fkciir^  f!A\;  ftt;— wii,  mlt ;— pine,  ^fa  ;-^ 


Gravel,  grtv^lLf. 

Hard  fand ;  fafidy  matter  coocreted  in  lH« 

kidneys. 

To  Gravel,  griv'il.  v.  a. 

To  c^vcr  with  gravel ;  to  fti<;k  infthe  fa»d  ; 
to  puzzle,  to  put  to  a  ftaud,to  cmbirrafs ;  to 
hurt  the  foot  of •»  hoffe  wkh  ^av«l  confiaed 
by  the  ihoc 

Graveless,  igrave'l2s.  a. 

Without  a  tombrunburicd. 

Gravelly,  gdlv'el-li.  a. 

Fall  of  gratvel,  abounding  with  gravel. 

Gravely,  grive'!4.  ad. 

Solemnly,  fcnoufly,  fobcrly  without  light- 
neft-;  without  gaudincfs  or  Ihow. 

Graveness,  grive'nes.  f. 

Scrioufnefs,  folrmnity  and  fobricty. 

Graveolent,  gra-vi'A-llnt.  a. 

Strong  fccntc^. 

Graver,  eri'vflr.  f. 

One  whofe  hufincfs  is  to  infcribc  or  carve 
upon  hard  fubftances,  one  who  copies  pic- 
lures  upon  wood  or.  metal  to  be  imprciTed 
on  pap^r  ;  the  ftilc  or  fool  ufed  in  graifing. 

Gravidity,  grJ-vid'4-tA.  f. 

Pregnancy. 

Graving,  grJiMng.  f. 

Carved  work. 

To  Gravitate,  gr4v'4-tate.  v,  n. 

To  tend  to  the  centre  of  attra£lion. 

Gravitation,  grlv-4-ti'lh&n.  f. 

Aft  of  tending  to  t&  centre. 

Gravity,  griv'A-te.  f. 

Weight,  heavinefs,  tendency  to  the  centre ; 
ferioufnefs,  (olemnity. 

Gravy,  gri'vi.  f. 

The  juice  that  runs  from  llcni  not  much 
dried  by  the  firCi  the  juice  of  fiefli  boiled 
out. 

Gray,  gri.  a. 

White  with  a  mixture  of  black ;  white  or 
hoary  with  old  a^e  ;  dark  like  the  openiag 
or  clofc  of  day- 

Gray,  gri.  f, 

A  badger. 

GraybeaRd,  gri'bJJrd.  f. 

An  old  roan. 

Grayling,  gri'llng.  f. 

The  umber,  a  nih. 

Grayness,  gri'nes.  f. 

The  qualities  of  being  gray. 

To  Graze,  grkze.  v.  n. 

To  eat  grafs,  to  feed  on  grafs  ;  to  fupply 
grafs  ;  to  touch  lightly  on  the  furface. 

To  Graze,  graze,  v.  a. 

To  tend  grazing  cattle ;  to  feed  upon ;  to 
touch  lightly  the  fu»face,  to  rufe. 

Grazier,  gri'zhAr.  f.  (283}. 

One  who  feeds  cattle. 

Grease,  grcfe.  f.  (227). 

The  foft  part  of  the  fat  j  a  fwelling  and 
gourdinefs  of  the  legs,  whi^h  generally  hap- 
pens to  a  horfc  after  his  journey; 

To  Grease,  grize.  v.  a. 

To  fmear  or  anoint  with  greafe;^  to  bribe  or 
corrupt  with  prcfents. 

Greasiness,  gri'zi-nSs.  f. 

Oiltn«fs,  fatnefs. 

Greasy,  gr4'z5.  a. 

Oily,  fat,  un£luous ;  fmcarcd  with  greale  ; 
Cat  of  body,  bulky. 

Great,  grite.  a.  (240)  (241). 

Large  in  bulk  or  number;  having  any  qua- 
lity in  a  hi^h  degree ;  conftderablc  m  ex- 
tent or  duration  ;  important,  weighty  ;  chief, 
principal;  of  high  rank,  of  large  power ;  il- 


luftrious,  eminent ;  noble,  mtgnanimoilt ; 
familiar,  mvch  acquaiimcd ;  ptcgnaitt,  tevna- 
ing ;  k  is  added  in  every  Aop  of  alce»ding 
9t  defcendtag  conftiigut«ity,.att  grett  gnfsd- 
fon  is  the  fon  of  nw  grand fon. 

Great,  grate,  f. 

The  whole,  the  grofii,  the  whole  in  a  lump. 

Greatbellied,  gritc'beHd.  a. 

Pregnant,  teeming. 

Greathearted,  gratc-hirt'id.  a. 

High  fpirited,  undejeScd. 

Greatly,  grke'U.  a. 

In  a  great  degree;  nobly^ iUaftrioufLy;  mit^ 
nanimoudy,  gcneroufly,  bravely. 

Greatness,  grite'nes.  f. 

Largenefs  of  quantity  or  number ;  compara- 
tive quantity ;  high  degree  of  any  quality  ; 
high  place,  dignity,  power,  influefice ;  merit, 
inagt»nimity,«»blefiert  of  aund  ( >grMyltur, 
ilate,  magnihcence. 

Greaves,  crivz.  f. 

Armour  for  the  lees. 

Grecism,  jgri'sizm-  f. 

An  idiom  otthe  Greek  language. 

Greece, jgriefe.  f. 

A  flight  ofttcps. 

Greedily,  griA'd6-14.  a. 

Eagerly,  ravenoufly,  voracioufly. 

Greediness,  grii'di-nSs.  f. 

Ravenoufnefs,  huoger,  ci^geroefs  of  appetite 
or  defire. 

Greedy,  grWdi.  a. 

Ravenous,  voracious,  hungry  g  eager,  vehe- 
mently deHrous. 

Green,  grien.  a. 

Having  a  colour  formed  by  compounding 
blue  and  yellow  ;  pale,  (ickly ;  flouri&ing, 
frtih  ;  new,  frcfh,  as  a  green  wound ;  not 
dry;  not  roafied,  half  rawi  unripe,  imma- 
ture, youiig. 

Green,  grWn.  f. 

The  green  colour ;  a  grafly  plain. 

To  Green,  grA4n.  v.  a. 

To  make  green. 

Greenbroom,  gr4in'bro8ra.  f. 

This  (hrub  grows  wild  upon  barren  dry 
heaths. 

Greencloth,  gr44n'kl8/A.  f. 

A  board  or  court  of  juftice  of  the  king's 
houfchold. 

Greeneyed,  griin'lde.  a.  . 

Having  eyes  coloured  with  green. 

Greenfinch,  griin'finfli.  f. 

A  kind  of  bird  ;  a  kind  of  fifli. 

Greengage,  gridn-gaje'.  f. 

A  fpecics  of  plum.  ^ 

Greenhouse,  gri4n'h6A(e.  f. 

A  houfe  in  which  tender  plants  are  (heltered. 

Greenish,  grhin'iQi.,z. 

Somewhat  green. 

Greenly,  griin'li.-a. 

With  a  greeniih  colour;  newly,  frefiily ; 
immaturely;  wanly. 

Greenness,  grAin'nSs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  green;  immaturity, 
unripeneis  ;  frefhnefs,  vigour ;  newncfs. 

Greensickness,  griin-sik'jils.  f. 

The  difeafe  of  maids,  io  called  from  the  pale- 
nefs  which  it  produces. 

Greensward,!      ai  /r  1  j   T  r 
Greensword,/  gr^^'fwixd.  ^  f. 

The  turf  on  which  grafs  grorws. 

Greenweed,  griin'wiW.  f. 

Dyers  weed. 

Greenwood,  griJa'^id.  f. 


a  wood  conrideredAit«ppaJk  ihOfc^nat 
or  fuMmcr. 

To  Greet,  griit.  v.  a.  > 

To  addreia  at  meeting ;  to  falote  ia  kiadnefs 
or  refpeft ;  to  cot^gnttslatc ;  «o,p«y  «9aip^^ 
ments  at  a  diftance. 

Gri^etbr,  gr4At'4r.  f. 

He  who  greeu. 

Greeting,  gfiit'ii^g.  f.  ; 

Sahitation  at  ineetin^,  Otr  compliounls  it  t 
diftance. 

Greeze,  gr^^i&e.  f. 

Aflil^ofSepa. 

Greg  A  L,  gr^'g^.  a. 

Balongin^  to  a  floek.  '' 

Gregarious,  gri-ci'rA-is.  *. 

Goiag'in  Hooks  or  htrdw. 

Gremial,  gri'mi-dl.  a. 

Fertttining  to -^e  lap . 

GRENADE,^rt-nidc'.  f. 

A  litUe  hollow  globe  or  baU  about  tw^ 
inches  in  diaineier,  which,  being  filled  with 
fine  pow^ler,  as  foon  »s  it  is  kindled,  fiidi 
into  many  (hatters ;  a  fmall  bomb. 

Grenadier,  grSii-4-deir'.  L  (275). 

A  tall  foot'foldier,  of  whom  there  4«  one 
company  in  every  regiment.  j 

Grenado,  gri-na'di.  f. 

See  Grxnao«. 

Grew,  grA* 

The  preterit  of  Grow. 

Grey,  grii.  a. 

See  Gray.  . 

Greyhound,  gri'hiiud.  C. 

A  tall  jieet  dqg  that  chaCea  in  fiight. 

To  Gride,  gride,  v.  a*. 

To  cot. 

Gridelin,  piA'tAin.  a. 

A  colour  made  of  white  and  ted. 

Gridiron,  grid'i-firn.  f. 

A  portable  grate. 

Grief,  grWf.  f.  (275). 

Sorrow,  trouble  for  fomcUii^g  paft ;  gner- 
ance,  harm. 

Grievance,  grAi'vlns.  f. 

A  fUte  of  uneaHnefs;  the  caufc  •£  qocin 
(in^fs. 

To  Grieve,  grJSv,  v.  a. 

Toaflflia,  to  hurt. 

To  Grieve,  grA4v.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  pain  for  foitaething  paft,  to  moof% 
to  forrow,  as  for  the  death  o|  friends. 

Grievingly,  griiv'!h|45.  ad. 

*  In  forrow,  forrowtuUv. 

Grievous,  grWv'fis.  a. 

Afflictive,  painful,  hard  to  be  borne ;  fachai 
caufcs  forrow  ;  atrocious,  heavy. 

Grievously,  grWv'ds-li.  ad. 

Painfully ;  caUmuoufly,  oaiferahly  ;  ^tat* 
atioully. 

Grievousness,  griiv'is-B^.  f. 

Sorrow,  pain. 

Griffin, 
Griffon, 

A  fabled 

tween  the  lion  and  ea^le. 

Grig,  grig.  f. 

A  fmalTccn  a  merry  crcatiR«. 

To  Grill,  gril.  v.  n. 

To  broil t>R  a  gridiron;  to  hafafs,  to  haft 

Grillade,  grll-Ude'.  f. 

Any  thing  brpilcd  on  the  grtdiroo. 

Grim,  grim.  a. 

Having  a  Countenance  of  terrour,  hornblts 
Vgly>  ill-looking. 

Grimacei 


pain. 

,'}  griffin.} 

ammal,  faid  to  be 


f. 

genetftedhi^ 


QRI 


GRO 


<5RO 


— n6,  m6ve,  nAr^ 
Grimace,  gr^m&fe^  f. 

.  .A  diAortion  of  the  counteaance  from 
habit»  aficdation,  or  infolenee  ;  air  of  affec- 
tation. 

Grimalkin,  gnm^msU'kin.  f, 

:  A  A  old  cat. 

Grime,  grime,  f. 

'  Dirt  deeply  jnEnuated. 

To  Grime,  crime,  v.  a. 

*  To  dirt,  to  fully  deeply. 

GRiMLV,^grim'l4.  ad. 

Horribly,  hideoudy  ;  fourly^  fuUealy* 

OfiiMNESS,  grun'nls.  L  ' 

Horror,  frightfulnefa  of  vifage. 

To  Grin,  grin.  .v.  n. 

To  fet  the  teeth  together  tniSL  withdraw  the 
lips,  fo  as  to  appear  fniilifig  with  a  mix- 
f  tore  of  difpleafufc  *,  to  fix  the  teeth  aa  in 
anguifh. 

Grin,  grin.  f. 

..The  aft  of  doling  the  teeth. 

To  Grind,  grind,  v.  a.  preterit,  I 

Groun4»  part,  paffi  Ground.  To  reduce  any 
thing  to  powder  by  friftion  ;  to  Iharpea  or 
fmooth  ;  to  rub  one  againft  another  ^  to  ha« 
rafs,  to  oppreft. 

To  Grind,  grind,  v.  n. 

To  perform  the  a6k  of  grinding,  to  be  moved 
*U  in  grinding. 

Grinder,  gfihd'flr.  f. 

One  that  grinds ;  the  inftiumcnt  of  grind- 
*lilg;  one  of  the -double  teeth. 

Grindlestonb,  grin'dl-ftine,  1  j. 
Grindstone,  grmd'ftAne.         j    * 

The'ftone  on  which  edged  inilrumcntf  are 
(harp^ned. 

Grinnbr,  grin'nflr.  f. 

He  that  grint. 

Grinningi^y,  grin'mng-16.  ad. 

With  a  grinning  laugh. 
GR^P>gr!p.  f. 
A  fouU  ditch. 

To  Gripe,  gripe,  v.  a. 

•  To.  hold  with  the  fingers  doftd;  to  catch 
eagerly,  ta  fciee  ;  to  dofe,  to  ciutdi  j  to 
TMnch,  to  prefa,  to  fquecse^ 

To  Gripe,  gripe.  V.  n. 

Tb  pinch  the  Deify,  to  give  the  coKck. 

Gripe,  ^Ipe.  f. 

Grafp,ho^d;  fquee%e,  preflore  ;  opprcfflon; 
pinching  diilrels. 

Gripes,  grips,  f. 


Belly.ach,  cMick. 

I,  g#pdr. 


f. 


Gripfk,  _ 

OppreffbrT'ufufcr, 

Gripinoxv,  gri'p!ng-14.  adb 

With  pain  in  the  guts. 

OfcTSAMBER,  gr!s'5m-bflr.  f. 

Ufed  by  Milton  for  arobcrgrife. 

Griskik,  gris'kin.  f. 

The  vertebrae  of  a  hog  broiled. 

Gris'ly,  ct!zM4.  ad. 

Dreadful,- norriblc,  hideous. 

Grist,  grift,  f. 

Comio  DC  ground  ;  fupj^y,  provifioi. 

C^ftiSTLE,  gris'sl.  f.  (472). 

A  cartilage. 

Gristly,  gris'sli.  a. 

Cartilaginout. 

Grit,  grft.  f. 

The  coarfe  part  of  meal;  oats  hu(k«d»  ot 
coarfely  grouiid ;  fand,  rough  hard  parti- 
cles ;  a  kin4  of  (bflil ;  »  kind  of  fi(h. 

Qrittiness,  grit'ti-nSs.  f. 

Sandincii,  the  quality  df  abounding  i^^  ^iu 


are. 

J^'}grag'rfim.  }f. 


ndti— tibej  tdb,  bAil; 
Gritty,  grit'tA.  a. 

Full  of  hard  partides. 

Grizelin,  griz'iin.  a. 

More  properly  GxiddUn.  Having  a  pale  red 
colour. 

Grizziue,  griz'zL  f. 

A  mixture  ot  white  and  black  ;  gray. 

Grizzled,  griz^zl'd.  a.. 

Interfpcrfcd  with  gray. 

Grizzly,  grlz'zli.  a. 

Somewhat  gray. 

To  Groan,  grAne.  v.  n.  (295). 

To  breathe  with  a  mournful  noifc,  as  in  pain 
or  agony. 

Groan,  grine.  f. 

Breath  expired  with  noife  and  diificulty ;  an 
hoarfc  dead  found.' 

Groanful,  grAne'fdI.  a. 

Sad,  agonizing. 

Groat,  griwt.  f.  (295),      ! 

a  piece  valued  at  fQur  pence;  a  proycrbral , 
name  for  a  fmall  fum  ;  groats,  oats  that 
have  the  hulls  taken  off. 

Grocer,  grA'sdr.  f. 

A  man  who  buys  and  fells  tea,  fugar,  plums 
and  Apices. 

Grocery,  grA'sflr-A.  f. 

Grocers  ware. 

Grogerum, 
Grogram^ 

Stuff  woven  with  a  large  woof  and  a  rough 
pile. 

Grofn,  grAln.  f. 

The  part  next  the  thigji. . 

Groom,  griom.  f. 

A  fervant  that  takes  care  of  the  ftable. 

Groove,  grAov.  f. 

A  deep  cavern  or  hoUow ;  a  channel  or 
hollow  cut  with  a  tool. 

To  Groove,  groAv.  v.  a. 

To  cut  hollow. 

To  Grope,  grApe.  v.  n. 

Tofed  where  one  cannot  fee. 

To  Grops,  grApe.  v.  a. 

To  (earch  bv  feeling  in  the  <iark. 

Gross,  groie^  a. 

Thick,  corpulent;  fhameful,  unfeemly;  in- 
tdledtially  coarfe ;  inelegant ;  thick,  not  re- 
fined ;  ftupid,  dull ;  coariei  rough,  oppofite 
to  delicate. 

fj^  This  word  is  irregular  from  a  vanity  of 
imitating  the  French.  In  Scotland  they 
pronounce-  this  word  regularly  fo  as  to 
rhyme  with  m9js»  Pope  alfo  rhymes  it  with 
this  word. 

**  Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  gr<%fe  ^ 
**  Granti^ut  as  many  forts  of  mind  as  raofs." 

This,  however,  mufl  be  looked  upon  as  a  poeti- 
cal licenfe;  for  the  (bund  is  now  irrevoca- 
bly fixed  as  it  is  marked,  rhyming  with  jo-^ 
cojf,  verbofcy  Ac. 

Gross,  grAfe.  f. 

The  main  body,  the  ntatn  force  ;  the  bulk, 
the  whole  not  divided  into  its  fcveral  parts; 
the  chiff  part,  the  nuin  raafs ;  the  number 
of  twelve  dozen. 

Grossly,  grAfe'li.  ad. 

Bulki^)  in  bulky  parts,  coarfely;  without 
fubtilty,  without  art ;  without  4ciicaiBy. 

Crossness,  grAfe'nSs,  f. 

Coarfcnefs,  not  fubtilty,  thieknefs;  inele- 
gant fatnefs/unweildy  corpulence ;  wtnt  of 
rehnemcni ;  want  of  delicacy. 

Grot,  gr6t.  f. 

A.cave»  a  cavern  for  coolnefir  aqd  ple«(ttrc. 

Grotesque,  grA-te(k'.  a. 
DiHorted  of^fi^rt,  .umiatuaL 

M  m  i 


Ail ;  — pAAnd  ;  —  /Ain,  this. 


Grotto,  grot'iA.  f. ' 

A  cavern  or  cave  made  for  coolnefs. 

Grove,  grAve.  f. 

A  walk  covered  by  trees  meeting  above. 

To  Grovel,  grAv'vl.  v.  n.  (loi). 

.  To  lie  prbne,  to  creep  low  on  the  ground ;  to 
be  mean,  to  be  without  dignity. 

Ground,  grAfind.  f.  (311). 

The  earth,  confidcred  as  foho  or  as  low; 
the  earth  as  di(Ungui(hed  from  air  or  water  ; 
land,  country  ;  region,  territory  ;  farm, 
edate,  pofl'efllon;  the  floor  or  level  of  the 
place ;  dregs.  Ices,  fasces ;  the  fixft  Rratum 
of  paint  upon  which  the  figures  arc  aftcr- 
waids  painted ;  the  fundamental  fubAance, 
that  by  which  the  additional  or  accidental 
parts  are  fupported  ;  firft  hint,  firft  traces  of 
an  invention ;  the  firR  principles  of  know- 
ledge ;  the  fundamental  caufe ;  the  field  or 
place  of  l£lion ;  the  fpace  occupied  by  an 
army  as  they  fight,  advancC\  or  retire ;  the 
ftate  in  \^hifn  one  is  with  refpeft  to  oppo- 
nenti  or  competitors ;  the  foil  to  fet  a  thing 
off. 

To  Qround,  grAflnd.  v.  a. 

To  fix  on  the  ground;  to  found  at  upo« 
caufe  or  pcincip)e  ;  to  fettle  in  firft  princi- 
ples or  rudiments  of  knowledge 

Ground,  grAfind. 

The  preterit  and^  part.  pafT.  of  Grind. 

Ground-ash,  grAdnd-ifli'.  f. 

A  faplin  of  aflt  taktn  from  the  ground. 

Ground-bait,  grAAnd'bite.  L 

A  bait  made  of  Darley  or  matt  boiled^ 
thrown  into  the  pFace  wnere  you  angle. 

Ground-floor,  grA6nd'ftAre.  f. 

The  lower  ftory  of  a  noufe. 

Ground-ivy,  grAdnd-i'v4.  f. 

Alehoof,  or  turnhoof. 

Ground-oak,  grAdnctAke'.  f* 

A  faplin  oak. 

Ground-pinb,  grAAnd-pIne'.  C 

A  plant. 

'  Ground^flats,  grA&nd'plke.  f. 

In  architc£fcure>  the  ootermoU  pMcea  of 
timber  lying  oo  or  oe«v  the  ^ptwnd,  ain<t 
framed  into  oac  aaother  with  mortices  asd 
tcnnons. 

Ground-plot,  erAAnd'plAt.  f. 

The  ground  on  whi<m  any  buitdin^^is  placed ; 
the  ichnography  of  a  buildlog. 

Gf^ouND-RENTygrAdnd'r^nt.  f. 

Rent  paid  for  the  privilege  of  building  oi 
another  man*s  ground. 

Grouni>-room,  grA&nd'rAAm.  A 

A  room  on  the  level  with  the  froond. 

Grounde(dly,  grAdnd'cd-li.  ad. 

upon  firm  principles.  ^ 

Groundless,  grAdnd'lfe.  a» 

Void  of  reafoir. 

Groundlbssly,  grAdnd'lfe4i.  ad. 

Without  reafon,  without  caufc. 

Groundlessness,  grdfind'lls-nfe. 

f.  Want  of  juft  reafon. 

Groundling,  grAAnd'ling.  f. 

A  fiHx  which  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  w4« 
ter  ;  one  of  the  vulgar. 

GroOndly,  grAdnd'lA.ad* 

Upon  principles,  folidly. 

Groundsel,  grAd'n^ll.  f. 

The  timber  neiit  the  ground ;  a  plant. 

Groundwork,  grAdnd'wflrfc.  f. 

The  ground,  the  firft  ftratum-;  the  fiiift  part 
of  an  onderufctng,  the  funda mentals ;  fiffli 
principle'^  orictnal  reafon. 

Group,  grAop.  f.  (315). 

A  cioud,  a  cUocr,  a  WUdifl* 

To 


GRU 


GiUD 


GUI 


pr  (546).— Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit ;— mi,  mit ;— pine,  pin ;  — 


To  Group,  gr55p.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  a  crond,  to  huddle  together. 

Grouse,  grddfc.  f.  313J. 

A  kind  oi  toy»\,  a  hcathcock. 

Grout,  gr6fit.  f.  (313). 

Coarfe  meal,  pollard  ;  that  which  porgcs 
off;  a  kind  of  wild  apple. 

To  Grow,  grA.  v.  n,  (324}  prctcr. 

Grew,  part.  palT.  Grown,  "ifo  vegetate,  to 
have  vegetable  motion;  to  be  produced  by 
vegetation ;  to  iocreafe  in  (lature ;  to  come 
to  manhood  from  infancy;  to  iflfuct  as 
plants  from  a  foil ;  to  increafc  in  bulk,  to 
become  greater ;  to  improve,  to  make  pro- 
grefs ;  to  advance  to  any  date  ;  to  come  by 
degrees ;  to  be  changed  from  one  ttate  to 
another;  to  piocecd  as  from  a  caufe ;  to 
adhere,  to  ftick  together  ;  to  fwcll,  a  Tea 
term. 

Grower,  gri'dr.  f. 

An  increafcr. 

To  Growl,  gr6il.  v.  n.  (323}. 

To  fnarl  or  murmur  like  an  angry  cur,  to 
murmur,  to  grumble. 

Grown,  £r6ne.  the  participle  pafliveof 

Grow.  Advanced*  in  growth ;  covered  or 
filled  by  tbe  growth  of  any  thing ;  arrived  at 
full  growth  or  (lature. 

Growth,  grA/A.  f.  (324). 

Vegetation,  vegetable  life;  produfi,  thing 
produced;  increafc  in  number,  bulk,  or 
frequency ;  incrcafe  pf  (lature,  advanced  to 
maturity;  improvement,  advancement. 

To  Grub,  grfib.  v.  a. 

To  dig  up,  to  deilroy  by  digging. 

Grub,  grftb.  f. 

A  (mall  worm  that  eats  holes  in  bodies ;  a 
m  (hort thick  man,  •  dwarf. 

To  Grubble,  grdb'bl.  v.  n. 

To  fed  in  the  daik. 

Grubstreet,  grfib'ftriit.  f. 

The  name  of  a  ftreet  in  London,  much  ih" 
habited  by  writera  of  fmall  hidories,  dic- 
tionaries, and  temporary  poems;  whence 
any  mean  produAion  is  called  Grubdreet. 

To  Grudge,  gridje.  v.  a. 

To  envy,  to  fee  any  advantage  of  another 
with  aifcontent;  to  give  or  take  unwil- 
lingly. 

To  Grudge,  grfidjc.  v.  n. 

To  murmur,  to  repine  ;  to  be  unwilling,  to 
be  reludant ;  to  be  envioos. 

Grudge,  grOdje.  f. 

Old  quarfcT,  inveterate  malevolence ;  anger, 
ill-will;  envy,  odium,  invidious  cenfure; 
ibme  little  commotion,  or  forerunner  of  a 
difeafc. 

GRUDGiNGijy,  gr4d'jlng-l4.  ad. 

Unwillingly,  malignantly. 

GrOel,  gro'll.  f. 
Food  made  by  boiling  oatmeal  in  water. 

Gruff,  grfil.  a. 

Sour  of  a^e£l,  harfh  of  manners. 

Gruffly,  grfif  14.  ad. 

Harlhly,  ruggedly.  " 

Gruffness>  grdrncs.  f. 

Huggednefs  of  mien. 

Grum>  gr&m.  a. 

Sour,  furly. 

To  Grumble,  grim'bl.  v.  n. 

To  murmur  with  difcontcnt ;  to  growl,  to 
fnarl ;  to  make  a  koarfe  rattle. 

Grumble R,  gr&m'bl-dr.  f. 

One  that  grumbles,  a  murmurer. 

Grumbling,  grAm'bMng.  f. 

A  murmurine  through  difconteot. 

Gkdue,  grO&m.  1.  (3^9}« 


^v.  n. 


A  thick  vifcid  confiftence  of  a  fluid. 

Grumly,  grAm'U.  ad. 

Sullenly,  morofely. 

Grummel,  grorn'mJl.  f. 

An  herb. 

Grumous,  grft&'mAs.  a.  (339). 

Thick,  cloucd. 

Grumousness,  gri6'mfts-nis.  f. 

Thicknefft  of  a  coagulated  liquor. 

Grunsel,  grdn'sU.  f. 

The  lower  part  of  the  building. 

To  Grunt,  grfint.         1 
ToGruntle,  grflnt'tl.  j 

To  murmur  like  a  hog. 

Grunt,  grfint.  f. 

The  noife  of  a  hog. 

Grunter,  grfin'tfir.  f. 

He  that  grunts ;  a  kind  of  filh. 

Gruntling,  gr&nt'ling.  f. 

A  young  hog. 

To  Grutch,  gr&t(h.  v.  n. 

To  envy,  to  repine. 

Grutch,  grotfli.  f. 

Malice,  ill-wilL 

Guaiacum,  gwi'Si-k&m.  f.  (340). 

A  phyftcal  wooNd. 

Guarantee,  gySr-rSn-tii'.  f.  (332) 

A  power  who  unocrtakes  to  fee  ftipuUtions 
performed. 

To  Guaranty,  gylr-rln-t44'.  v.  a. 

To  undertake  to  f^cure  the  performance  of 
a  treaty  or  ilipulation  between  contending 
parties. 

To  Guard,  gyird.  v.  a.  (92J  {160). 

To  watch  by  way  of  defence  and  iccurity ; 
to  proted,  to  defend ;  to  preferve  by  cau- 
tion ;  to  provide  againd  obje^ons ;  to 
adorn  with  li(b,  Uces,  or  ornamental  bor- 
ders. 

To  Guard,  gylrd.  v.  n.  (332). 

To  be  in  a  (late  of  caution  or  aefcncc. 

Guard,  gyird.  f.  (92). 

A  man,  or  oody  of  men,  whofe  bufinefs  is 
to  watch  ;  a  (late  of  caution,  a  ftate  of  vigi- 
lance ;  limitation,  anticipation  of  obje^on  ; 
an  ornamental  hem,  lace,  or  border ;  part  of 
the  hilt  of  a  fword. 
(^  This  word  is  pronounced  exadly  like 
the  noun  yarJ,  preceded  by  hard  /,  nearly 
as  eff'yara.  The  fame  found  of ^  confonant 
is  obfervable  between  hard  f  and  4  in  other 
words.  Nor  is  this  a  fanciful  peculiarity, 
but  a  pronunciation  ariling  from  euphony 
and  the  analogy  of  the  language.  (160). 

Guardage,  gyir'dage.f.  (90J. 

State  of  ward  (hip. 

GuARDER,  gyarMAr.  f. 

One  who  guards. 

Guardian,  gy3rM4-in,  or  gyir'ji- 
5n.  f.  (293H294)  (376). 
One  that  has  the  care  of  an  orphan  $  one  to 
whom  the  care   and  prefervation   of   any 
thing  is  committed. 

Guardian,  gyir'di-3n.  a.  (293) 

(376).  Performing  the  office  of  a  kind  pro- 
tedor  or  fuperintendant. 

Guardianship,  gyirMi-dn-fhip.  f. 

The  office  of  a  guardian. 

GuARDLESS,  gylrd'lls.  a. 

Without  defence. 
GUARDSHIP,  gy^d^tp.  f. 

€are,'protedion;  a  king's  ihip  to  guard  the 
coaft. 

GuBERNATioN,  gA-blf-nlL^fh&n.  f. 

Government,  fuperintendcncy. 

GuDGXONi  g&d'jdn.  f.  (259J. 


A  fmall  fifli  found  in  brooks  Mid  rivers  t  t 
t  perfoo  ca&ly  tmpoicd  on;  fonething  to 
be  caught  to  a  man's  own  difadvanuge. 

Guerdon,  gir'd&n.  f 

^  A  reward,  a  recomnence. 

{3r  I  have  differed  trom  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
firft  fyllable  of  this  word,  which  he  fpells 
gvcr*  I  have  made  the  sr  mute,  as  in^«</f, 
not  only  as  agreeable  to  the  French  ^««ri/is, 
but  to  our  own  analogy.  The  authority  of 
Mr.  Nares  confirms  me  in  my  opinion. 

To  Guess,  g4s.  v.  n.  (336;. 

To  conje^re,  to  judge  without  an^  cer« 
tain  pnnciples  of  judgment ;  to  coojedore 
rightly. 

To  Guess,  ges.  v.  a. 

To  hit  upon  by  accident. 

Guess,  g^s.  f. 

Conjedure,  judrment  without  anypofitiv* 
or  certain  grounds. 

GuESSER,  gis'sdr.  f. 

Conje&urer,  one  who  judges  without  cer« 
tain  knowledge. 

GuEssiNGLY,  gis^^ng*li.  ad. 

Conjedurally,  uncertainly. 

Guest,  gift.  f.  (336).     , 

One  entertained  in  the  houfe  of  another;  t 
ftranger,  one  who  comes  newly  to  reiide. 
GUESTCHAMBER,  glft'tfllJuil-bdr.  f« 
Chamber  of  emertainment. 

To  GuGCLE,  gAg'gl.  Y.  n. . 

To  found  as  water  running  with  intermillioft 
out  of  a  narrow  veflel. 

GuiDAGE,  gyl'dije.  f.  (90). 

The  reward  given  to  a  guide. 

Guidance,  gyi'dinfe.  f. 

Diredion,  government. 

To  Guide,  gytde.  v.  a.  f  160). 

To  diicd ;  to  govern  by  counfel,  to  inftrud  { , 
to  regulate,  to  fuperintend. 

Guide,  gylde.  f. 

One  who  dirc&s  another  in  his  waj;  one 
who  dire^  another  in  his  condud ;  dire^r, 
regulator. 
(tT*  As  the  g  is  hard  in  this  word  and  k$ 
compounds,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fpell  them  ss 
they  are  pronounced ;  y  muft  be  coniidere4 
as  double  r,  and  muft  articulate  the  fucGecd« 
ing  vowel  as  much  as  in jieU, — Sec  Gnari* 

GuiDELEss,  gyide'les.  a. 

Without  a  guide. 

GuiDER,  gyi'ddr.  f. 

Dire^r,  regulator,  guide. 

Guild,  pld.  f.  (341  j.     ^ 

A  fociety,  a  corporation,  a  fiVternity. 

Guile,  gyile.f.  (341), 

Deceitful,  ctmnine,  mfidioiu  ajtifice. 

Guileful,  gyfle'fdl.  a. 

wily,  iniidious,  mifchievoufly  artful ;  trei* 
cherous,  fecretly  mifchievous. 

Guilefully,  jgyllc'fAl-A.  ad. 

InfidiouHy,  treacheroufly. 

Guile  FULNESS,  gjrlic'ffll-nis.  f. 

Secret  treachery,  tricking  cunning. 

Guileless,  gylle'lfe.  a.      ^ 

Without  deceit,  without  infidioufnefs. 

Guiler,  gyilc'dr.  f. 

One  that  betrays  into  danger  by  initdtons 
prances. 

Guilt,  gilt.  f.  (341). 

The  ftate  of  a  man  juftly  charged  with  » 
crime ;  a  crime,  an  offence. 

Guiltily,  gilt'A-lA.  ad. 

Without  innocence. 

<juiltiness,  g!lt^£-nis.  f. 

Tlie  ftate  «f  being  gailty,  confeioafoeis  of 
GuiLTtES^ 


GUM 


GUT 


GYV 


— nA,  m4vc,  nAr,  nAt ;  —  tfibc,  t4b,  bill ;— All ;— pAAnd ;— /Jin,  this. 


GuiLTtcsSi  gtlt'lis.  a. 

Innocentj  free  from  crime. 

GuiLTLEssLV,  g!lt'lis-14,  ad. 

Without  guilt,  innocently. 

Guiltlessness,' gilt'lSs-nls,  f. 

Innocence,  freedom  trom  crime. 

Guilty,  gili'tA.  a. 

Juftly  chargeable  with  a  Crime,  not-  iono- 
cent ;  wicked,  corrupt. 

Guinea,  gin'ni.  f.  (341). 

A  gold  coin  valued  at  one  and  twenty  {hil- 
lings. 

GuiNEADROPPER,  gin'ni-drAp'pAf. 

f.  Ope  who  cheats  by  dropping  guineas. 

GuiNEAHEN,  gin'ni-hln.  f. 

A  fmall  Indian  hen. 

GuiNEAPEPPER,  gln'ni-plp'pfir.  f. 

A  plant. 

OuiNEAPiG,  g1n'n4-pig.  f. 

A  fmall  animal  with  a  pie's  foout. 

Guise,  gylze.  f.  (160)  (341)-      ^ 

Manner,  mien,  habit;  pra£lice,  cuftom, 
property ;  external  appearance,  drefs. 

Guitar,  git-tJr'.  f.  {341). 

A  ftringed  mftrument  of  muGck. 

Gules,  gAlz*  a. 

Red :  a  term  ufcd  in  heraldry. 

Gulf,  gfilf.  f. 

^  bay,  an  opening  into  land  ;  an  abyfs,  an 
nnmearurabie  depth ;  a  whirlpool,  a  tucking 
eddy :  any  thing  infatiable. 

GuLPY,  gftl'ft.  a. 

full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools. 

To  Gull,  gftl.  v.  a. 

To  trick,  to  cheat,  *to  defraud. 

Gull,  gAI.  f. 

A  fea-bird ;'  a  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  trick ;  a 
ftuptd  animal,  one  eafilv  cheated. 

.  GuLLCATCHER,  gAl'k4t(h-4r.  f. 

A  cheat. 
GULLER,  gftl'lAr.  f. 

A  cheat,  an  impoftor. 
GULLERY,  gOl'lAr-A.  (. 

Cheat,  impoKure. 

Gullet,  gAl'lit.  f. 

The  throat,  the  meatpipe. 

To  Gully,  gAl'le.  v,  n. 

To  run  with  noile. 

GuLLYHOLE,  gAl'14-hAlc.  r. 

The  hole  where  the  gutters  empty  them- 
fdvea  in  the  fubterraneous  fewer. 

GuLOsiTY,  gA-lAs'A-t4.  f. 

Grcedinefs,  giuttiny,  voracity. 

To  Gjulp,  gilp.  V.  a. 

To  fwallow  eagerly,  to  fuck  down  without 
intcrroii&on. 

Gulf,  gfilp.  f. 

.  As  much  as  can  be  fwallowcd  at  once. 

Gum,  gfim.  f.  .    .  r 

A  vegetable  fubftance  differing  from  a  re&o, 
in  being  more  vifcid,  and  diOblving  in  aque- 
ous menftrunms;  the  fleihy  Govcriog  that 
contains  the  teeth. 

To  Gum,  gfim.  v.  a.  ' 

To  clofe  with  gum. 

GuMMiNESs,  gam'me-nes.  1. 

The  ftate  of  being  gummy.  - 

GuMMOsiTY,  gom-mAs's4-tc,  1. 

Thenature  of  gum,  gumminefs. 

GuMMOUs,  g&m'mfis.  a» 
Of  the  Mtnrc  of  ^uou 


Gummy,  gfim'mA.  a. 

Confifting  of  gum,  of  the  nature  of  gum; 
produ£^ive  of  gum  i  overgrown  with  gum. 
GuN,  gfin.  f.       -  •       , 

The  general  name  for  firearms,  the  inftru- 
mcnt  from  which  (hot  is  difcharged  by  fire. 

Gunnel,  efln'nSl.  f. 

Corrupted  from  Gunwale. 

Gunner,  gfin'nfir.  f. 

Cannonier,  he  whofe  employment  is  to  ma- 
nage the  artillery  in  a  Ihip. 

Gunnery,  gfin'nfir-A.  f. 

The  fcience  of  artillcrv. 

Gunpowder,  gfin'p4d-dfir.  f. 

The  powder  put  into  guns  to  be  fired* 

Gunshot,  gftn'(h6t.  f. 

The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun. 

Gunshot,  gfln'fli6t.  a. 

Made  by  the  (hot  of  a  nin. 

Gunsmith,  gfin'fmi/A.  f. 

A  man  whofe  trade  is  to  make  guns. 

Gunstick,  g^n'ftik.  f. 

The  rammer. 
GUNSTOCK,  gfln'ft6k.  f. 

The  wood  to  which  the  barrel  of  the  gun  is 
fixed. 

GuNSTONE,  gfln'ftAnc.  f. 

The  (hot  of  cannon. 

Gunwale  or  Gunnel  of  a  Ihip, 
cfln'nll.  f. 

That  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on  either 
fide  of  the  (hip  from  the  half  deck  to  the 
forecaftle. 

GuRGE,  gfirje.  f. 

Whirlpool,  gulf. 

GukGiON,  gfir'jin.  f.  (259). 

The  coarfer  part  of  meal,  fifted  from  the 
bran. 

To  GuRGLE,  gfir'gl.  V.  n. 

To  fall  or  gu(h  with  noife,  as  water  from 
a  bottle. 

A  kind  of  fea-fi(h. 

To  Gush,  gfifti.  v.  n. 

To  flow  or  ru(h  out  with  violence,  not  to 
"  fpring  in  a  fnuH  ftream,  but  iu  a  large  body ; 
to  enut  in  a  copious  effluxion. 

Gush,  gfifh.  f. 

An  emimon  of  liquor  in  a  large  quantity  at 
once. 

Gusset,  gfis'sit.  f. 

Any  thing  fewed  on  to  cloth,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  it. 

Gust,  gift.  f. 

Senfe  oFtafting ;  height  of  perception  i  love, 
liking;  turn  of  fancy,  intelle£fcual  tafte ;  a 
fudden  violent  blaft  of  wind. 

Gustable,  gfis't2-bl.  a. 

To  be  Uiled ;  pleafant  to  the  tafte. 

Gustation,  gfis-ti'flifin.  f. 

The  aft  of  taftinc. 

GusTFUL,  gfiftTAl.  a. 

Tafteful,  wefl-tafted. 

Gusto,  gfis'tA.  f. 

The  relilh  of  any  thing,  the  power  by  which 
any  thing  excites  fenfatioaa  in  the  palate;  in- 
tellcdnaltaile,  liking. 

Gusty,  gfis'ti.  a* 

Stormy,  tempeiUoui« 

Gut,  gfit.  r. 


The  long  pipe  reaching  with  many  convolu* 
tions^from  the  ftomach  to  the  vent ;  the  fio- 
mach",  the  receptacle  of  food,  proverbially  | 
gluttony,  love  of  gormandizing. 

To  Gut,  gfit.  v.  a. 

To  evifcerate,  to  draw ;  to  take  ont  the  io» 
-fide ;  to  plunder  of  contents. 

Guttated,  gfit'ti-t4d.  a. 

Befprinkled  with  drops,  bedropped. 

Gutter,  gflt'tfin  f. 

A  palTage  for  water. 

To  Gutter,  gfit'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  cut  in  fmall  hollows. 

To  Guttle,  gfit'th  v.  n. 

To  feed  luxurioufly,  to  gormandize.  A  low 
word. 

To  Guttle,  gfit'tl.  v.  a. 

To  fwallow. 

Guttler,  g&t'tl-flr.  f. 

A  greedy  eater. 

GUTTULOUS,  gflt'tflifi-lfis.  a. 

In  the  form  of  a  fmall  drop. 

Guttural,  g4t't(hi-r3k  a. 

Pronounced  in  the  throat,  belonging  to  the 
throat. 
GuTTURALNBSS,  gflt't{hi.ril-|i4s.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  guttural. 

GuTWORT,  gdt'wflrt.  f. 
An  herb. 

To  Guzzle,  gfiz'zl.  v*  n.  (405), 

To  gormandize,  to  feed  immoderately. 

To  Guzzle,  gflz'zl.  v.  a. 

To  fwallow  with  immoderate  guft. 

Guzzler,  gfiz^zUfir.  f» 

A  gormandizer. 

Gybe,  jibe.  f. 

A  fneer,  a  taunt,  a  (arcafm. 

To  Gybe,  jibe.  v.  n. 

To  fneer,  to  taant. 
GYMNASTICALLY,jim-nJs't4-klI-4* 
ad.   Athletically,  fitly  for  ftrong  exercife« 

Gymnastick,  jfm-nis'tlk.  a. 

Relatinf^to  athktick  exercifes* 
S3^  In  this  word  and  its  relatives  we  not  uff« 
frequently  hear  the  g  hard,  becauie  forfooth 
they  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  For  the 
very  fame  reafon  we  ought  to  piononnce  the 
r  in  Cenefis,  geotrafhytj^omttry^  and  a  thou« 
land  other  words,  nard,  vrhich  would  effen* 
tially  alter  the  found  of  our  language.  Mr* 
Sheridan  has  very  properly  eivcn  the  foft  g 
to  thefe  words;  and  Mr.  Nares  is  of  the 
iame  opinion  with  refpe^l  to  the  propriety 
of  this  pronunciation,  but  doubts  of  the 
ttCige  :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of 
the  abfurdi^y  of  this  u&ge,  and  of  the  nece^ 
fit^  of  curbing  it  as  mt^  aa  poifible. — See 
Principles,  No.  350. 

Gymnick,  jlm'nik^  a. 
Such  as  pra£l&fe  the  athktick  or  gymoaftiefc 
exercifea. 

Gymnospermous,  j!m-iiA«-rp2r'mfls 

.  a.  Having  the  feeds  naked. 

Gyration,  jl-ri'(hfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  turning  any  thing  about. 

Gyre,  jlre,  f. 

A  ctrcle  deficribcd  by  any  thing  going  in  aa 
orbit. 

Gyves,  gjrlvz.  f. — See  Guard. 

Fetters,  chains  for  the  legs. 

To  Gyve,  gylve.  v.  a«  (3»3}» 
To  fetter,  to  CucUf« 

H. 


H. 


HAD 

C^  (546}. 

HA,  hi.  interjcft. 
An  cxprcflion  of  wonder,  furprife,  fud- 
drn   queftion,  or  fudden   exertion  ;  an  cx- 
prcflion of  laughter,  wiicD  often  repeated. 
Haak,  hake.  f. 

A  filh. 

Haberdasher,  hSb'Sr-dafli-flr.  f. 

0,1c  who  icUs  fmall  wares,  a  pcdler. 

Habiliment,  hl-bil'i-m^nt..  f. 

Drels,  clothes,  garment. 

To  Habilitate,  lii-b!l'i-tite.  v.a* 

To  qualify,  to  entitle. 

Habili-tation,  hd-bil-i-ti'ftiin.  f. 

Qualification. 

Hability,  h4-bil'4-t5.  f. 

Faculty,  power. 

Habit,  hib'U.  f. 

-  SftftC«  of  any  bhing,  a«  habit  of  body ;  dreft, 
accoutrement ;  habit  is  a  power  or  ability  in 
man  of  doing  ilny  thing  by  frequent  doing  ; 
cuftom,  inveterate  ufc. 

To.Habit,  hib'it.  v.a. 

To  drefs,  accoutre. 

HABtTABLE,  h3b'4-t4-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  dwelt  in. 

Habitableness,  h^b'i-taJJ-nes,  f. 

Capacity  of  being  dwelt  in. 

Habitance,  hab'6-tinfc.  f. 

Dwelling,  abode. 

Habitant,  hdb'4-t3nt.  f. 

Dweller,  one  that  lives  in  any  place. 

IJabitation,  hib-i-ti'fMn.  C 

The  a£l  of  dwelling,  the  flatc  of  a  place  re- 
ceiving dwellers;  a  place  of  abode,  dwel- 
ling. 

Habitator^  hib'4-ta-tftr.  f. 

Dweller,  inhabitant. 

Habitual,  h4-b!tfli'i-al.  a-  (461}. 

Cuftoouuryw  accu^med.  inveterate. 

HaritVuALLY,  )il.-bit(h'A-il-&.  ad. 

Cuftomarily,  by  habit. 

Habitude,  hib'i-tAde.  f. 

Familiarity,  convcrfc,  frequent  intcrcourfc  ; 
long  cuftom,  habit^  inveterate  ufe  ;  the 
power  of  doing  any  thing  acquired  by  fre- 
quent repetition. 

Habnab,  hib'nJb.  ad. 

At  random,  at  the  mercy  of  cbamce. 

To  Hack,  hJk.  v.a. 

To  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  to  chop ;  t»  fpealL 
unreadily,  of  with  hefuatioQ. 

To  Hack,  hik  v.  n. 

Xo  Murn  hackney  or  proftitufttti 

Hackle,  hdk'kL  f.  (405). 

Raw  filk,  any  filray  fubi^nce  uafpun^ 

To  Hackle,  hak'kl.  v.  a. 

To  drcfs  flax. 

Hackney,  hik'ni.  1  ^ 
Hack,  hJk.      .       / 

a  hired  htff  fe  ;  a  hirdtng,  a  profUtute  ;  any 
thing  fet  out  for  hire ;  mui^  u£ed«  common. 

To  Hacknby,  hJk'ni,  v.  a* 

To  pradifc  in  one  thin^  ta  accoftom  ta  the 
road. 

Had,  hid. 

The  preterit  and  part.  paflT.  of  Have. 

Haddock,  hld'dftk.  f. 


HAI 

—  Fate,  fir,  fill,  fit ;— m«,  mh  ;  — 

A  fea  fifh  of  the  cod  kind. 

Haft,  hlft.  f.  (78)(79). 

A  handle,  that  part  of  an  inilrument  that  is 
taken  into  the  hand. 

To  Haft,  hdft.  v.  a. 

To  fet  in  haft. 

Hag,  Mg.  f. 

a  fury,    a  fhe-monfter  ;    a   witch,  in  en- 
chantrefs ;  an  old  u^iy  woman. 

To  Hag,  hAg.  v.  a. 

To  torment,  to'harafs  with  terrour. 

Hagard,  hJg'gdrd.  a. 

Wild,  untamed,  irreclaim; 
rugged,  deformed. 

Haggard,  hdg'gard.  f. 

Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable;  a  fpeciea 
of  hawk. 

Haggardly,  h3g'gJrd-16.  ad. 

Dcformedly,  wildly- 

a 


HAL 


claimable;  lean;  ugly, 


Haggish,  hJg'elfli. 

Of  the  nature  of  a  hag,  deformed,  horrid. 

To  Haggle,  hilg'gl.  v.  a.  (405^. 

To  cut,  to  chop,  to  mangle.       X* 

To  Haggle,  h^'gl.  v.  n. 

To  be  tedious  in  a  bargain,  to  be  long  in 
coming  to  the  price.  * 

Haggler,  hag'gl-fir.  f. 

One  that  cuts  ;  one  that  is  tardy  in  bar- 
gaining. 

Hah,  hi,  interjeft. 

A  n  expref&on  offosir  (udden  effort. 

Hail,  hAle.  f. 

Drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their  falling;. 

To  Hail,  hale.  v.  n. 

To  pour  down  hail. 

Hail,  hale,  interj. 

A  term  of  falutation. 

To  Hail,  hile.  v.  n. 

To  faluu,  to  call  to. 

HAiLSHOTyhale'fti&t.  f. 

Small  (hot  fcactered  like  h;ul. 

Hailstonb,  hile'ftAne.  f. 

A  particle  or  (ingle  ball  of  hail. 

Haily,  hk'lL  ad. 

Cofi^UHnfi  of  hail. 

Hair,  hare.  f. 

One  of  the  common  teguments  of  the  body  ; 
a  (ingle  hair;  any  thing  jM-overbi«ily  fmall. 

Hairbrained,  hAre'brain'd^.a. 

Wild,  irregular. 

Hairbell,  hixe'b^.  f. 

The  name  of  a  flower,  the  hyacinth. 

Hairbreadth,  hare'brSd/A.  f. 

A  very  fmall  diflance. 

Haircloth,  hare'kl6/A.  f. 

Stuff  made  of  hair,  very  rough  and  prickly^ 
worn  fometimes  in  mortification. 

HairLuACB,  hare'lafe.  f. 

The  fillet  with  which  the  wo mcn^  tie  u^  their 
hair. 

Hairless,  hire'll?.  a* 

Without  hair. 

Hairiness,  ha'rA-nes.  f.' 

The  (late  of  being  covered  with  hair. 

Hairy,  hi're.  a. 
Overgrown  with  hair ;  confiding  of  hair. 


pine,  p!n ;  — 
Hake,  h&ke.  f. 

A  kind  of  (iih. 

Hakot,  hik'fit.  f. 

A  kind  of  fifh. 

Halberd,  hill'bflrd.  f. 

A  battLe-ax  fixed  on  a  long  pole. 

Halberdier,  hdU-b&r-d^^r'.  f. 

One  who  is  armed  with  a  halberd. . 

Halcyon,  h41'{ki-fin.  f. 

A  bird  that  is  faid  to  breed  in  the  fea,  and 
that  there  is  always  a  calm  during  Ker  inctM. 
bat  ion. 

Halcyon,  hdl'fliA-in.  a. 

Placid,  quiet,  (lill. 

Hal^,  hale.  a. 

Healthy,  found,  hearty.. 

To  HalEx  hale,  or  hiwl.  v.  a. 

To  drag  by  force,  to  pull  violently. 
0^  This  word,  in  familar  language,  it  cor« 
rupted  beyond  recovery  into  iawi ;  but  fo- 
Icinn  fpeaking  (lill  requires  the  regular 
found,  rhyming  with  pale;  the  other  foiiod 
would,  in  this  cafe,  begrofs  and  vulgar. 

Haler,  hi'lfir,  or  hlwl'ir.  f. 

He  who  pulls  and  hales. 

Half,  hif.  f.  (78J  (401). 

A  moiety,  one  of^  two  equal  part*;  it  fomc-* 
times  has  a  prlnral  (ignificaeiott  whea  a  Dam- 
ber  is  divided. 

Half,  h^f.  ad.    '  ,   • 

In  part,  equal. 

Half-blood,  hlf  bWd.  f* 

One  not  born  of  the  fame  father  and^ttolber  « 

HALF.BLOODED,hif' blfid-ed.  a« 

Mean,  degenerate.  ^ 

Half-faced>  hif  flfte.  a. 

Showing  only  part  of  the  face. 

Half-heard,  hdf'hird.  a. 

Imperfedly  heard. 

Half-moon,  hif-m6&n'.  f. 

The  moon  in  its  appearance  when  at  hrif  ia« 
creafe  or  dccrcafc. 

Half-penny,  h4'p4n-ni.  f. 

A  copper-coin,  of  which  two  makea  pttmj, 
ff3r  This  word  is  not  only  deprived  of  batf 
its  found,  but  even  what  is  left  ia  0ra£ity 
corrupted  ;  founding  the  a  a>  in  htlfi  u  pto* 
vincial  and  rufhck. 

Half-pike,  hSf'pike.'f. 

The  fmall  pike  carried  by  ofBccrs. 

Half«-4iia3-over,  jAf'sAa-A'vSr.a. 

A  provej;bial  expref&on  for  one  far  ad4 
vanced.  Lt  is  commonly  ufed  of  onchaUdruak 

Haxf-^fhere^  hi£'s£ke»  [. 

Hemifpherc 

Half-strained,  hif'ftrin'd.  a. 

Half-bred,  imperfeft. 

Half-sword,  hif  sArd.  f. 

Clofc  fight." 

Hale-way,  hif  w4«  ad. 

In  the  mtddle. 

Half-wit^  hiPwh.  f. 

A  blockhead,  afooliA  f«U»ww 

Halibut,  hdm-Wh.^n. 

A  fort  of  fifh. 

Halimass,  hAl'l4-mas.  f. 
Thefeaaaf  AU-fottlt. 

Halituoto, 


HAM 


HAR 


HAN 


—  nA,  mfive,  nir,  nftt ;  —  tfibe,  tflb,  bMl ;  —  ill ; — pftlnd  ;— /ifti,  this 
Halituous,  hS-fitih'd-fis.  ad. 


Vaporous,  fumous. 

Hall,  hilL  f. 

A  court  of  juftice ;  ■  manor-hoofr,  Co  called 
bccaafe  in  it  were  held  courts  for  the  ten- 
anu;  the  publick  room  of  a  corporation; 
the  firft  large  room  ^t  fehe  entrance  of  « 
lioofe. 

Hallelujah,  hil-Urli&'yJ.  f. 

Praife  ye  the  Lord.    A  fongof  tbankfgiviog. 

ttALtoo,  hiUftft'.  interi. 

A  word  of  encouragement  when  dogs  are  let 
loofe  on  their  game. 

To  Halloo,  hSl-l&5'.  v.  n 

To  cry  as  after  the  does. 

To  Halloo,  hdl-lo&'.  v. a. 

To  encourage  with  (houts;  to  chsffe  with 
(houts ;  to  call  or  (hout  to. 

To  Hallow,  \AV\&.  v.  a. 

To  con  fee  rate,  to  make  holy;  to  rererence 
aa  holy,  as  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

Hallucination,  h4l-14-s4-ni'fh&n 

f.  Errour,  bfufider,  miftake. 

Halm,  h4wm.  f. — Dr.  Johnjon. 

Straw. 

HALo,hn6.  r. 

A  red  cirde  round  the  Am  or  moon. 

Halser,  hiw'sdr.  f. 

A  rope  left  than  a  cable. 

To  Halt,  hilt.  v.n. 

To  limp,  to  be  lame ;  to  ilop  in  a  march ; 
to  hefitaee,  to  iland  dubious  ;  to  fail,  to 
fhttlter. 

Halt,  Idit.  a. 

Lnne,  orippled.         ^ 
Kalt,  hilt.  C 

The  a^  of  limping, 
a  ftop  bi  a  march. 

Halter,  hil'tir 

He  who  limps. 

Halter,  hJl'tir.  T. 

A  rope  to  hang  malefa^ors ;  a  cord,  a  ftrcn^ 
ftrinr. 

To  Halter,  hil'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  bind  with  a  cord ;  to  catch  ia  a  noo|«. 

To  Halve,  h3v.  v.a. 

To  divide  into  two  parts. 

Halves,  hdvz.  f. 

Plural  of  half. 

Halves,  hJvz.  interi. 

An  exprcflion  by  which  any  one  lays  claim 
to  an  equal  Iharc. 

Ham,  h^.  f. 

The  hip,  the  hinder  part  of  the  articulation 
o£  the  thigh  ;  the. thigh  of  a  hog  failed.  - 

Hamlet,  htm'let.  f.  . 

A  fmall  village. 

Hammer,  hdm'mAr.  f. 

The  inftrument  confiding  of  a  long  handle 
and  heavy  htfad,  with  which  any  thing  is 
forced  or  driven. 

To  Hammer,  hSm'iw&r.  v.  a. 

To  beat  with  a  hammer ;  to  forge  or  form 
with  a  hammer ;  to  w^h  in  the  mind,  to 
contrive  by  intcl<e£lual  labour.  ^ 

To  Hamn^er,  him'mdr.  v.n. 

To  work,  to  bebufy ;  to  be  in  agitatioo. 

Hammerer,  hslm'mdr-rdr.  f. 

He  who  works  with  a  hammer. 

Hammerhard,  hJm'mir-hird.  a. 

Made  hard  with  much  hammering. 

Hammock,  hSm'mflk.  f. 

a  fwingi^g  bed. 

Hamper,  hlmp'fir.  f. 

A  lBfse4>afKet  for  carriage. 


the  naaner  of  liiii|>iqg ; 


To  Hamper,  hdmp'flr.  v.  a. 

To  (hackk,  to  entaBgle;  to  enfnare;  to  per* 
jplex,  to  embarrafs;  to  put  in  a  hamper.. 

Hamstring,  him'ftring.  f. 

The  tendon  of  the  ham. 

To  Hamstring,  hStn'ftring.  v.  a. 

Pretcr.  and  part.  paff.  Hamftrung.  To  lame 
by  cutting  the  tendon  of  the  ham* 

Hanaper,  Wii'4-pSr.  f. 

A  tteafory,  an  exchequer. 

Hand,  hdnd.  f. 

That  member  of  the'  body  which  reach^ 
from  the  wrift  to  the  fingers'  end  ;  meafure 
of  four  inches ;  fide,  nght  or  left ;  part, 
quarter;  ready  payment ;  rate,  price;  work- 
manfhip,  power  or  ad  of  manufaduring  or 
making ;  a&  of  receiving  any  thing  ready  to 
one's  hand ;  reach,  ncarneft,  aa  at  hand, 
within  reach,  ftatc  of  being  iii  preparatidn'; 
cards  held  at  a  game ;  that  which  is  u(ed  in 
oppofition  to  another ;  tranfmilfion,  convey- 
ance; pofTcflron,  power;  prefTure  of  thr 
bridle;  method  of  government,  difcipline, 
reftraint ;  ioflaence,  management ;  that  which 
performs  the  office  of  a  hand  in  pointing; 
agent,  perfon  employed ;  giver  and  receiver; 
a  workman,  a'failor ;  form  or  cad  of  writ- 
ing; Hand  over  head,  negligently,  rafhly^ 
I^and  to  hand,  clofe  fight ;  Hand  in  hand,  in 
anion,  eonjotntly  ;  Hand  to  mouth,  ^h  want 
re<|uircs ;  to  bear  in  hand,  to  keep  in  expec- 
tation, to  elude  ;  to  be  hand  and  glove,  to  be 
intimate  and  familiar. 

To  Hand,  h3nd.  v.  a. 

To  give  or  t'ranfmit  with  the  hand ;  .to  guide 
or  lead  by  the  hand  ;  to  feize,  to  lay  hands 
on ;  to  trenfmit  in  focceffion,  to  delirver 
down  from  one  to  another ;  Hand  is  much 
ufed  in  compofition  for  that  which  is  ma- 
nageable by  the  hand,  as  a  handfaw,  or  borne 
in  the  hana,  as  a  handbarrow. 

Hand-basket,  hftnd'bds*kit.  f.    ' 

a 'portable  bafket. 

Hand-^ell,  hind'bll.  f. 

A  bell  rung  by  the  band. 

Hand-breadti^,  hInd'brld/A.  f. 

'  a  fpace  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  hand. 

Handed,  hSnM^d.  a. 

With  hands  joined. 

Hander,  hiin'ddr.  f. 

Tranfmitter,  conveyor  in  fucccfliOD. 

Hand  FAST,  hind'fSft.  f. 

Hold,  cuftody. 

Handful,  hlnd'fAl.  f. 

As  much  as  the  hand  can  gripe  or  contain  ; 
a  fmall  number  or  quantity.  ^ 

Hand-gallop,  hlnd'gll-lflp.  f. 

A  flow  eafy  gallop. 

Handgun,  hind'gftn.  f. 

A  gun  weilded  by  the  hand. 

Handicraft,  hanMi-krSft.  f. 

Manual  occupation. 

Handicraftsman,  hin'd^-kxdfts- 
mill.  r. 

A  inanofadurer,  one  employed  in  manual 
occupation. 

Handily,  hJn'di-li.  a. 

With  (kill,  with  dexterity. 

Hand  I  NESS,  hin'di-nes.  f. 

Readincfs,  dexterity. 

Handiwork,  hin'di-wflrk.  f. 

Work  of  the  hand,  produfi  of  labour,  manu- 
fadure. 

Handkerchief,  hlng'ker-tfhif.  f. 

a  piece  of  filk  or  linen  ufed  to  wipe  the 
face  or  cover  the  neck. 

To  Handle,  h5n'dl.  v.  a.  (405). 
To  touch)  to  feci  with  the  hand ;  to  managci 


to  wield,  to  inakle  famrKar  tb  t!1ie  hand  b^ 
frcQuent  touching;  to  treat  in  difcourfe; 
to  deal  with,  to  prad^ife;  to  treat  well  ok 
ill;  to  praflife  upon,  to  do  with. 

Handle,  hin'dl.T. 

That  part  of  any  tJiing  by  which  it  is  fceld  in 
the  hand  ;  that  of  which  ufe  i<  made.  ^ 

Handless,  hand'lis.  a. 

Without  a  hand.  \ 

Handmaid,  hdnd^mkle.  f. 

a  maid  that  waits  at  hand. 

Handmill,  hind'ipil.  f. 

A  m>ll  moved  by  the  hand. 

Hands  off,  handz-off'.  imeij. 

a  vulgar  phrafc  for  keep  off,  forbear. 

Handsails,  hSnd'sMz.  f. 

Sails  managed  by  the  hand.^ 

Handsaw,  hand'siw.  f. 

A  faw  manageable bythc'hand. 

Handsel,  hWs9.  f. 

The  firft  aft  of  ufing  any  thing,  the  Brft  aft  of 
any  thingt  the  -firft  aft  of  lale,  the  money 
taken  for  the  firft  fale. 

To  Handsel,  bdn'sjl.  v.  a. 

To  ufe  or  do  aiiy  thine  the  fir-il  time. 

Handsome,  hln'sOm.  a. 

Beautiful,  graceful ;  eltfgam ;  ample,  Iit)e* 
ral,  as  a  handfome  fortune ;  generous,  noblct 
as  a  handfome  ikftion. 

Handsomely,  hdn'sfttw-li.  ad. 

Beautifully,  gracefully;  elegantly,  treatly^ 
liberally,  generouAy. 

Handsomeness,  h3n'sflm-nfe.  f. 

Beauty,  grace,  elegance. 

Handvice,  h^nd'vlfc.  f. 

A  vice  to  hold  fmall  work  in.  , 

Handwriting,  b5nd'ri-t!ng.  f. 

A  caft  or  form  of  writing  peculiar  to  each 
hand. 

Handy,  hIn'dJ.  a. 

Ex^uted  or  performed  by  the  hand  \  ready, 
dexterous,  fkilful,  convenient. 

Handydandy,  hln'd^-dJn'di-  f.  . 
A  play  in  which  childreii  change  hands  and 
places.    . 

To  Hang,  hJng.  v.  a.  (409)  piJeter* 

and  part.  pad.  Hanged  or  Hung,  aaciently 
Hong.  To  fufpend,  to  fallen  in  fiich  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  fuitaincd  not  below,  but  above  ; 
to  place  without  any  folid  fupport ;  to  choak 
and  kill  by  fufpenaing  by  the  neck  ;  to  de- 
lay, to  fhow  aloft ;  to  decline  ;  to  fix  in  fuch 
a  manntr  as  in  fome  direftions  to  be  move- 
able; to  furnifh  with  ornaments  or  drape* 
ries  faftened  to  the  wall. 

To  Hang,  hing.  v.  n. 

To  be  fufpcnded,  to  be  fupported  above, 
not  below  ;  to  dangle,  to  reft  upon  by  ^tut 
gracing;  to  hover,  to  impend;  to  be  com- 
paft  wt  united ;  to  adhere ;  to  be  in  fuf- 
penfr,  to  be  in  a  (late  of  uncertaint.y  ;  to  be 
delayed,  to  linger;  to  be  dependant  on ;  to 
be  fixed  or  fufpcnded  with  attention  ;  to 
have  a  ftecp  declivity;  to  be  executed  by 
the  halter ;  to  decline,  to  tend  down. 

Hanger,  hIng'Sr.  f.  (409). 

That  by  which  any  thing  hangs,  as  the  pot 
hangers. 

Hanger,  hing'flr.  f. 

A  ftiort  broad  fword. 

Hanger-on,  hang-flr-6n'.  f. 

a  dependant. 

Hanging,  hJng'ing.  f.  (410). 

Drapery  bung  or  Uftened  againft  the  walls  of 
rooms. 

Hanging,  h3ng'!ng.  part.  a. 

Foreboding  death  by  the  halter;  requiring 
to  be  punimed  by  the  halter. 

Hangman, 


HAR 


HAR 


HAR 


•*"  (546). — Fkc,  fir,  flu,  fit ;  — mi,  nrft ;  —  pine,  p!n ;  — 


Hangman,  hAng'mlii.  f. 

The  public  executioner. 

Hank,  hink.  f. 

A  (kein  of  thread. 

To  Hanker,  hink'&u  v.  n. 

To  long  importunately. 

Hant,  hi'nt,  (80). 

For  Ha«  Not,  or  Have  Not. 

Hap,  h4p.  f. 

Chance,  fortune ;  that  which  happens  by 
chance  or  fortune;  accident,  cafual  event, 
mtafortune. 

Hap-hazard,  hip-hiz'ird.  f. 

Chance,  accident. 

To  Hap,  hip.  v.  n. 

To  come  by  accident,  to  fall  out,  to  happen. 

Haply,  hap'li.  ad. 

Perhaps,  peradventure,  it  may  be  ;  by 
chance,  by  accident. 

Hapless,  hSp'Us.  a. 

Unhappy,  unfortunate,  Iucklc{s. 

To  Happen,  hip'p'n.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  fall  out  by  chance,  to  come  to  pau ;  to 
light  on  by  accident. 

Happily,  hip'pi-U.  ad. 

Fortunately,  luckily,  (ucccftfully ;  addrcfa- 
fully,  gracefully,  without  labour ;  in  a  ftate 
of  felicuy. 

Happiness,  hip'pA-nis.  f. 

Felicity,  ftate  in  which  the  deiirca  are  fatit- 
ficd  ;  good  luck,  good  fortune. 

Happy,  hip'p^.  a. 

In  a  fiate  of  Khcity ;  lucky,  fuccefiiful,  for- 
tunate ;  addrefsful,  ready. 

Harangue,  hi-ring'.  f.  (337). 

A  Speech,  a  popular  oration. 

To  Harangue,  hi-ring'.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  fpeech. 

Haranguer,  hi-ring'flr.  f. 

An  orator,  a  public  fpcaker. 

Ho  Harass,  hdr'as.  v.  a.         ^ 

To  weary,  to  fatigue. 

Harass,  h^'^.  f. 

Wade,  difturbance. 

Harbinger,  hir'bin-jfir.  f. 

A  forerunner,  a  precurfor. 

Harbour,  hir'bdr.  f. 

A'  lodging,  a  place  of  enteruinmenr;  a  port 
•r  haven  for  (hippins ;  an  afylum,  a  (belter. 

To  Harbour,  har'bdr.  v.  n. 

To  receive  entertainment,  to  fojourn. 

To  Harbour,  hdr'bAr.  v.  a. 

To  entertain,  to  permit  to  refide  ;  to  (belter, 
to  fee u re. 

Harbourage,  hir'bAr-aje.  f.  (90J. 

Shelter,  entertainment. 

Harbourer,  bir'bfir-fir.  f. 

One  that  cnteruina  another. 

Harbourless,  hIr'bdr-Us.  a. 

Without  harbour. 

Hard,  bird.  a.  (78). 

Firm,  refilling  penetration  or  feparation ; 
difficult,  not  eaiy  to  the  intellefl  i  difficult 
of  accomplifhmcnt ;  painful,  diftrcfsful,  la- 
borious; cruel,  oppreffive,  rigorous;  four, 
rough,  fevere  ;  infcnfiblr,  untouched ;  un- 
happy, vexatious;  vehement,  keen,  fevere, 
as  a  hard  winter;  unreafonable,  unjuft; 
forced,  not  eafily  grantcil ;  auftere ;  rough, 
as  U<|utds  ;  har(h,  fliff,  conHrainai';  not 
plentiful,  not  profperout ;  avaricious,  faul- 
tily fparing. 

Hard,  hard.  ad. 

Clofe,  near,  as  hard  by ;  diligently,  laborl- 
oudy,  inceiTantly;  nneafily,  vexatioufly,  dif- 
trefsfuUy ;  faft,  nimbly ;  with  difficulty-; 
tempciluoufly,  boifteroufly. 


Hardbound,  hird'bdd^d.  a. 

Coftive. 

To  Harden,  hir'd'n.  v.  a.  (103). 

To  make  hard ;  to  confirm  in  effrontery,  to 
make  impudent ;  to  confirm  in  wickedjiefs, 
to  make  obdurate  ;  to  make  infenfible,  tq 
fluptfy ;  to  make  firm,  to  endue  with  coi^ 
ftancy. 

Hardener,  hlr'd'n-ir^  f« 

One  that  makes  any  thing  hard. 

Hardfavoured,  hard'fl^-v&r'd.  a* 

Coarfe  of  feature.  ^ 

Hardhanded,  hird'h^-did.  a. 

Coarfe,  mechanick. 

Hardhead,  hird'hSd.  f. 

Cla(h  of  heads  ;  a  hard  contefL 

Hardhearted,  hird-hirt'ed.  a. 

Cmcl,  ixiexorable,  mercilefs,  pitilefs. 

Hardheartednbss,  hard-h&rt'id- 
nis.  f 

Cruelty,  want  of  teAdernefs. 

Hardihead,  hir'dA-hid.  \  r 

Hardihood,  h4r'di-hdd.  (307)/  *' 

Stoutnefs,  braverv.     Obfolcte. 

Hardiment,  nir'di-mlnt.  f. 

Courage,  ftoutoeCi,  bravery,  aft  of  bravery. 

Hardiness,  h2rM£-nes.  f. 

Hard(hip,  fatigue ;  ftoutnefs,  courage,  bra- 
very ;-  enFroDtery,  confidence. 

Hardlaboured,  h2rd-li^'b5r'd«  a. 

Elaborate,  ftudied. 

Hardly,  Yducd'li.  ad. 

With  difficulty,  not  eafily ;  fcarcely,  fcant ; 
grudgingly  ;  fevercly ;  rigoroufly,  opprcf- 
Svely;  harfiily;  not  tenderly,  not  deli- 
cately. 

Hardmouthed,  hird-mddTH*d'.a. 

Difobedient  to  the  rein*,  not  fenfible  of  the 
bit. 

Hardness,  hJrd'nSs.  f. 

Power  of  refiftance  in  bodies;  difficulty  to 
be  underftood ;  difficulty  to  be  accomplifhed; 
fcarcity,  penury ;  obfcurity,  profligatenefs ; 
coarfene(s,  barlhnefs  of  look ;  kecnnefs,  ve- 
hemence of  weather  or  feafons ;  cruelty  of 
temper,  favagenefs,  har(hnefa ;  faulty  parfi- 
mony,  ftingincfs. 

Hardock,  hir'ddk.  f. 

I  foppofe  the  fame  with  Burdock. 

Hards,  hJrdz.  f. 

The  refufe  or  coarfer  patt  of  flax. 

Hardship,  hird'fliip.  f. 

Injury,  oppreffion;  inconvenience,  fatigue. 

Hardware,  hinl'wire.  f. 

Manufafturea  of  metal. 

Hardwareman,  hdrd'wire-man.  f. 

A  maker  or  feller  of  metalline  manufac- 
tures. 

Hardy,  hIrMi.  a. 

Bold,  brave,r^t>t,  daring;  ftrong,  hard, 
firm. 

Hare,  hire,  f 

A  fmall  quadruped,  remarkable  (or  timi- 
dity, vigilance,  and  fecundity ;  a  conftella- 
tion. 

Harebel,  h&re'bll.  f. 

A  blue  flower  of  the  bell  fhaoe. 

Harebrained,  h&re'bran'd.  a* 

Volatile,  unfettlcd,  wild. 

Hare  FOOT,  hlure'fAt.  f. 

A  bird ;  an  herb. 

Harelip,  hire'lip.  f. 

A  fiflfure  in  the  upper  lip  with  want  of  fiib- 
llance. 

Haresear,  h4r^'£^r.  f« 

A  plant. 


Karier,  hir'ri-ftr.  L 

A  dog  for  hcuiting  hares. 

To  Hark,  hirk.  v.  n. 

ToliHen. 

Hark,  hirk.  intcij. 

Lia!  hea!  liaen ! 

Harl,  hirl.  f. 

The  filamcnu  of  flax  ;  any  filamentous  fab' 
(lance. 

HARLEQyiN,  hir'li-kin.  f.  (415). 
A  buffoon  who  plays  tricks  to  divcn  the 
populace,  a  Jackpudding. 

Harlot,  hir'lAt.  f. 

A  whore,  a  ftrumpet. 

Harlotry,  hir'l&t-ri.  f. 

The  trade  of  a  harlot,  fornication ;  a  name 
of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

Harm,  harm.  f. 

Injury,  crime,  wickedoeOis  mifchief,  detri* 
mcnt,  hurt. 

To  Harm,  h&rm.  v.  a. 

To  hurt,  to  injure. 

Harmful,  hirm'fdl.  a« 

Hurtful,  mifchievous. 

Harmfully,  hinn^fAl-i.  ad. 

Hurtful  ly,  noxioufly. 

Harmfulnbss^  hdnn'fAl-nes.  L 

Hurtfulnefs,  mifchievoufoeCi. 

Harmless,  hinn'lis.  a. 

Innocent,  innoxious,  not  hurtful  i  oahttrt, 
undamaged. 

Harmlessly,  hirm'l^s-U.  ad. 

Innocently,  without  hurt,  without  crime. 

Harmlessness,  hirm'l^nis.  f. 

Innocence,  freedom  from  injury  or  hvrt. 

Harmonical,  hir-m6n'A-ksll.     1 
Harmonick,  hlr-mdnMk.  {508).  j 

a.    Adapted  to  each  other,  mufical. 

Harmonious,  hir-mi'ni-fis.  a. 

Adapted  to  each  other,  having  the  parti 
proportioned  to  each  other ;  muucal. 

Harmoniously,  hir-mi'ni-fls-li. 

ad.  With  juil  adaptation  and  proportioaof 
parts  to  each  other ;  mufically,  with  concord 
of  founds. 

Harmoniousness,    bir-mi'ni-As- 
nis.  f. 

Proportion,  muficalnefs. 

To  .Harmonize,  hir'mA-nlze.  v.  a. 

To  adjuft  in  fit  proportions. 

Harmony,  h^r^m^n^.  f. 

The  juft  adaptation  of  one  part  to  another  j 
juft  proportion  of  found  ;  concord,  corrtP 
penaent  fentiment. 

Harness,  hir'nis.  f. 

Armour,  defenfive  furniture  of  war;  Uit 
traces  of  draught  horfcs,  particularly  of  car- 
riages of  pleamre. 

To  Harness,  hdr'nis.  v.  a. 

To  dreCi  in  armour ;  to  &x  hor(<s  in  their 
traces. 

Harp,  hkcp.  f. 

a  lyre,  an  inftrument  ftnrag  with  wire  aod 
ftruck  with  the  finger;^ a  conftellatioo. 

To  Harp,  hirp.  v*  n. 

To  play  on  the  harp ;  to  touch  any  pai&oai 
to  dwell  vexatioufly  on  one  fubjeo., 

Harper^  hir^pdr.  f. 

A  player  on  the  harp. 

Harping  iron,  hir'jin^  I'dm.  f. 

A  bearded  dart  with  a  line  faiUncd  to  the 
handle,  with  which  whales  are  Rruck  and 
caught. 

Harponeer,  hir-p6-ni£r'.  f. 
He  that  throws  the  harpoon. 

Harpoon^ 


HAS 


HAT 


HAU 


—  nA,  m4vc,'nAr,  n6t ;  —  tibe,  tfib,  bdll ;  — All ;  —  pAAnd  ;  — tbin,  this. 


Harpook,  hlr-pAAn'.  f. 

A  harptog  iron. 

Harpsichord,  h&rp'si-kArd.  f. 

A  mufical  inftnimeot. 

Harpy,  hir^pi.  f. 

The  harpies  were  a  kind  of  birds  which  had 
the  faces  of  women,  and  foul  long  claws, 
-very  filthy  creatures ;  a  ravenous  wretch. 

Harcujebuss,  hir'kw£-b6s.  f. 

a  handgun. 

Harquebussier,    hir-kwA-bfis- 
sAAr'.  f. 

One  armed  with  a  harquebufs. 

Harridan,  h3r'rA-d4n.  f. 

A  decayed  ftrumpet. 

Harrow,  har'rA.  f. 

A  frame  of  timbers  eroding  each  other,  and 
fet  with  teeth. 

To  Harrow,  hIr'rA.  v.  a. 

To  break  with  the  harrow ;  to  tear  up  ;  to 
*      rip  op ;  to  pillage,  to  ftrip,  to  lay  wafte ;  to 
invade,  to  wafs  with  tncuriioos ;  to  difturb, 
to  put  imoi  commotion. 

Harrowsr,  hIr'rA-dr.  T. 

He  who  harrows ;  a  kind  of  hawk. 

To  Harry,  hir'ri.  v.  a. 
To  teaze,  to  ruffle ;  in  Scotland  it  fignifies  to 
rob,  plunder,  or  opprefs, 

Harsh,  hirih.  a. 

Attftere,  rough,  (bnr;  rough  to  the  ear; 
crabbed,  morofe;  |>eevi(h;  nigged  to  the 
"touch;  unpleafing,  rigorous. 

Harshly,  hlHh'lA.  ad. 

Sovrly,  aoftcrely  to  the  palate ;  with  vio- 
^lencct  in  oppofition  to  gentlenefi ;  feverely, 
morofely,  crabbedly  ;  ruggedly  to  the  car. 

Harshness,  hirfh'nis.  f. 

Sottrnefs,  auftcre  tafte ;  roughaefs  to  the  ear ; 
ruggedncfs  to  the  touch ;  crabbednefs,  pce« 
vilhnefs. 

Hart,  hin.  f. 

A  he-dccr  of  the  large  kind,  the  male  of  the 
>oe. 

Hartshorn,  hIrts'hArn.  f. 

Spirit  drawn  from  horn. 

Hartshorn,  hirts'hArn.  f. 

An  herb. 

Harvest,  Hr'vAft.  f. 

•The  ^eafoe  of  'reaping  and  gi^thering  the 
coca^  the  com  ripened,  gathered,  and  in- 
ned ;  the  -produf^  of  labour. 

Harvest-home,  hir'vift-hAmc.  f. 

The  fong  which  the  rcapen  fing  at  the  feaft 
made  for  having  inned  the  harveft ;  the  op* 
portunity  of  gathering  treafure.     ^ 

Harvest-lord,  hir'vift-lArd.  f. 

The  head  reaper  at  the  harvcft. 

Harvester,  hJr'ves-tflr.  f. 

One  who  works  at  the  harveft. 

Harvestman,  hJr'vift-min.  f. 

a  labourer  in  harved. 

To  Hash,  hJfli.  v.  a. 

To  mince,  to  chop  into  fmall  pieces  and 
mingle.  ^ 

Haslet,    /WTfllt.  1^ 
HARStET,  \Mr'n4t./'" 

The  heart,  liver,  and  lightr  of  a  hog,  with 
the  windpipe  and  part  of  the  throat  to  it. 

Hasp,  hifp.  f. 

A  chfp  folded  over  a  ftaple,  and  faftened  as 
with  a  padlock. 

To  Hasp,  hlfp.  v.  n. 

To  fliut  with  a  hafp. 

Hassock,  hJs'sOk.  f. 

X  thick  mac  on  which  men  kneel  at  church. 


-  boiled 


Hast,  hift. 

The  fecood  perfon  lingular  of  Have. 

Haste,  hiltcf. 

Horry,  fpeed,  nimblenefs,  precipitation; 
pailion,  vehemence. 

To  Haste,  hifte.  \ 

To  Hasten,  his't'n.  (405).  /  ^'  ^' 

To  make  hafte,  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  to  move 
with  fwiftnefs. 

To  Haste,  hafte-         1 
To  Hasten,  his't'n.  J  ^-  ^' 

To  pafs  forward,  to  urge  on,  to  precipitate. 

Hastener,  his't'n-Ar.  f. 

One  that  haftens  or  hurries. 

Hastily,  h4s't4-lA.  a. 

In  a  hurry,  fpccdily,  nimbly,  quickly ; 
rafhly,  precipitately  j  pal&onately,  with  ve- 
hemence. 

Hastiness,  hJis^ti-nls.  f. 

Haile,  fpeed  ;  hurry,  precipitation ;  angry 
teftinefs,  paflionate  vehemence. 

Hastings,  his'tingz.  f. 

Pcafc  that  come  early. 

Hasty,  his'ti.  a* 

Quick,  fpeedy ;  paflionate,  vehement ;  rafli, 
precipitate ;  early  ripe. 

Hasty-pudding,  his-tA-pfld'ing 

f.  a  pudding  made  of  milk  and  flour  boil 
quick  together. 

Hat,  hit.  f. 

A  cover  for  the  head. 

Hatband,  hdt'bJnd.  f. 

A  firing  tied  round  the  hat. 

Hatcase,  hiit'kife.  f. 

A  flight  box  for  a  hat.  '''^ 

To  Hatch,  hitfh.  v.  9. 

To  produce  young  from  eggi ;  to  quicken 
the  eggs  by  incubation  ;  to  Unm  by  medi- 
.  tation,  to  contrive ;  to  (hade  by  lines  draw- 
ing or  graving. 

To  Hatch,  hitfli.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  the  ftatc  of  growing  quick  ;  to  be 
in  a  ftatc  of  advance^owards  effoft. 

Hatch,  hdrih.  f. 

A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg ;  the  a£l  of 
excludoa  from  the  egg ;  diiclofure,  difco- 
very;  the  half-door;  in  the  filural,  the 
doors  or  openings  by  which  they  defcendcd 
from  one  deck  or  floor  of  a  Ihip  to  another ; 
to  be  under  hatches,  to  be  in  a  ilate  of  igno- 
miny, poverty,  or  depreflion. 

To  Hatchel,  hik'kl.  v.  a. 

To  beat  flax  (b  as  to  feparate  the  fibrous 
from  the  brittle  part. 

Hatchel,  hik'kl.  f. 

The  inftniment  with  which  flax  is  beaten. 

Hatcheller,  b4k'kl-Ar.  f. 

A  beater  of  flax. 

Hatchet,  hitfli'it.  f. 

A  fmall  axe. 

Hatchet-face,  h3tfli1t-flfc.  f. 

An  ugly  face. 

Hatchment,  hitfli'mAnt.  f. 

Armorial  cfcutcheon  placed  over  »  door  at 
a  funeral. 

Hatchway,  hitlh'wL  f. 

The  way  over  or  through  the  hatchet. 

To  Hate,  hite.  v.  a. 

To  dctcft,  to  abhor,  to  abominate. 

Hate,  hate.  f. 

Malignity,  deteflation. 

Hateful,  hate'ffll.  a. 

That  which  caufes  abhoirence ;  odious,  ab* 
horrent,  malignant,  malevolent:  <, 

Hatefully,  hitc'fdl-A.  ad. 
N  n 


Odioufly,  abommably;  malignantly,  mali* 
cioufly. 

Hate  fulness,  hitc'fdl-nis.  f. 

Odioufnefs. 

Hater,  hi'tflr.  f. 

One  that  hates. 

Hatred,  hi'tred.  f. 

Hate,  ill.wiU,  malignity. 

To  Hatter,  h^t'tfir.  v.  au 

To  harafs,  to  weary. 

Hatter,  h^t'tflr.  f. 

A  maker  of  hats. 

Hattock,  hdt'tflk.  f. 

A  fhock  of  com. 

Hauberk,  hiw'blrk.  f.  (213). 

A  coat  of  mail. 

To  Have,  hlv.  v.  a.  (75)  pret.  and 

part.  pafl".  Had.  To  carry,  to  wear;  to 
poflefs ;  to  obtain,  to  enjoy;  to  contain  ;  to 
be  a  hufl>and  or  wife  to  another  ;  it  ii  m«ft 
ufed  in  Englifli,  as  in  other  European  lan- 
guages, as  an  auxiliary  verb  to  make  the 
tenlcs.  Have  the  pretcrperfcft,  and  Had  the 
preterpluperfea ;  Have  at,  or  with,  is  an 
expreilion  denoting  refolution  to  make  fome 
attempt. 

Haven,  hi'v'n.  f. 

A  port,  a  harbour,  a  fefe  ilation  for  fliipi ; 
a  (helter,  an  afylum. 

Haver,  hiv'^flr.  f. 

PofleflTor,  holder. 

Haught,  hiwt.  a. 

Haughty,  infolent,  proud. 

Haughtily,  hiw't4-l6.  ad. 

Proudly,  arrogantly. 

Haughtiness,  hiw'tA-nJs.  f. 

Pride,  arrogance. 

Haughty,  hiw'ti.  a.  (393). 

Proud,  lofty,  infolent,  arrogant,  contemp* 
tuous ;  proudly  great. 

Having,  hiv'ing-  f. 

Poflcffioo,  eftate,  fortune ;  the  *£k  or  Rate  of 
poflcflingi  behaviour^  regularity. 

Haviour,  hi'vA-Qr.  f. 

Condud,  manners.  " 

To  Haul,  h4wl.  v.  a.  • 

To  pull,  to  draw,  to  drag  by  violence.-^ See 
HeU, 

Haul,  h4wl.  f. 

pull,  violence  in  dragging. 

Haum,  hdwm.  T.  (213). 

Straw. 

Haunch,  h^ntfli.  f. 

The  thigh,  ihc^iod  hip;  the  rear,  the  bind 
part. 

To  Haunt,  hint.  v.  a. 

To  frequent,  to  be  much  about  any  place  or 
perfon ;  it  is  ufed  frequently  in  an  ill  fcofc, 
of  one  that  comes  unwelcome ;  it  is  emi- 
nently ufed  of  apparitions. 
{3r  This  word  was  in  quiet  poOefllon  of  lit 
true  found  till  a  late  dramatic  piece  made  its 
appearance,  which,  to  the  furprifc  of  ihoCe 
who  had  heard  the  language  fpoken  half  a 
century,  was,  by  fome  fpeakers,  called  the 
Httwnted  To-wer,  This  was  certainly  the 
improvement  of  fome  critick  in  the  language ; 
for  a  plain  common  fpeaker  would  und<ni&t* 
edly  have  pronounced  the  au,  as  in  aunt^ 
jamnt,  Ac.  and  as  it  had  always  been  pro- 
nounced in  the  Drummer,  or  4he  Haunted 
Houfe.  That  this  pronunciation  is  agreeable 
to  analogy,  fee  Principles,  No.  214. 

To  Haunt,  hint.  v.  n. 

To  be  much  about,  to  appear  frequently. 

Haunt,  hint.  f. 

Place  in  which  one  is  frequently  founds 
habit  of  being  in  a  certain  place. 

Haunter, 


NAZ  H£A  HEA 

tT  (546y»-^ Fitc,  flr^ fill,  £b ; •— m&f  mit ;— pine,  p!a ;  — 


Hauntbr,  Mnt'tfc.  f. 

Frequenter,  odc  that  it  often  foimi  m  tny 
place. 

Havock,  hdv'vik.  C. 

Walle,  wide  and  general  devaftatieaw 

Havock,  hiv'vdk.  iatcij. 

A  word  of  encouragement  to  Qang|itCK» 

To  Havock,  hiv'vAk,  v.  a. 

To  wafte,  to  dcftrov. 

Hautboy,  hA'boA.  f. 

A  wind  inilrument. 

Hautboy  Strawberry,  hA'boi.  f. 

SeeSTKAWBEJlftY. 

Haw,  hiw.  f. 

The  berry  and  feed  of  th^  hawthorn ;  a 
hedge ;  an  cxcrefcence  in  the  eye ;  a  fmall 
piece  of  ground  adjoininj;  to  an  houie. 

Hawthorn,  hiw'/Aom.  f. 

The  thorn  that  heart  haw  j  j  the  white  thorn. 

Hawthorn,  hiw'/AArn.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  white  thorn ;  conAfting  of 
the  white  thorn. 

To  Haw>  h4w.  V.  n. 

To  fpeak  flowly  with  frequent  intermiQloB 
and  heHtation. 

Hawk,  h4wk.  f. 

a  bird  of  prey,  ufed  much  anciently  in 
fport  to  catch  other  bird ;  an  effort  to  force 
phlegm  up  the  throat* 

To  Hawk,  hiwk.  v.  n. 

To  fly  hawka  at  fowli ;  to  fly  at,  to  attack 
on  the  wine;  to  force  op  phlegm  with  a 
noife ;  to  ff  11  by  proclaiming  in  the  ftreett. 

Hawked,  h&w'kld.  a. 

Formed  like  a  hawk's  bill. 

Hawker,  hiw'kAr.  f. 

One  who  fella  wares  by  proclaiming  them 
in  the  ftreet. 

Hawkwbbd^  hJwk'wiid,  f. 

A  plant. 

Hawses,  hiw'siz.  f. 

Two'TOund  holet  under  a  fliip*i  head  or 
beak,  through  which  the  cables  pafs. 

Hay,  hi.  l!      • 

Grafs  dried  to  fodder  cattle  in  winter ;  a 
Icind  of  dance. 

Haymaker,  hi'mi-kdr.  f. 

One  employed  in  drying  graft  for  hay. 

Hazard,  hlz'flrd.  f. 

Chance,  accident;  danger,  chance  of  dan- 
ger ;  a  game  at  dice. 

To  Hazard,  hiz'fird.  v.  a» 

To  expofe  to  chance. 

To  Hazard,  hiz'fird.  v.  n* 

To  try  the  chance ;  to  adventure. 

Hazardable,  h4z'dr-d4-bL  a. 

Venturefome,  liable  to  chance. 

Hazarder,  hiz'firrdfir.  f. 

He  who  hazards. 

'  Hazakdry,  hlz'fir-dri.  f. 

Temerity,  precipitation. 

Hazardous,  hlz'fir-dfls.  a. 

Dangerous,  expofcd  to  chance. 

Hazardously,  hJz'fir-dfls-14»  ad. 

With  danger  or  chance. 

Haze,  haze.  f. 

Fog,  mift. 

Hazel,  hi'z1.  f.  (102}. 

A  nut-tree. 

Hazel,  hi'zl.  a. 

Light  brown,  of  the  colour  of  hazeL 

Hazelly,  hi'z'l-i.  a. 

Of  the  colour  of  hazel}  a  light  brown. 

Hazy,  hi'zA.  a. 
Dark,  foggy,  mi%. 


He,  hll.  pronoun,  oblique  cafe  Him, 

plur.  They,  oblique  cafe  Tnem.  The  -man 
that  was  named  before  ;  the  man,  the  per- 
fon ;  man  or  male  being  ;  male,  at  a  He 
bear,  a  He  goat. 

Head,  hid.  f.  (234). 

The  part  of  the  animal  that  containa  the 
brain  or  the  organ  of  fenfation  or  thought ; 
chief,  principal  perfon,  one  to  whom  the 
red  are  fubordinate;  place  of  honour,  the 
firil  place  ;  underftanding,  (acuities  ;  of  the 
mi  no;  re(iilance,  hoftile  oppo(^ion;  ftate 
of  a  deer*s  horns,  by  which  hit  age  is 
known ;  the  top  of  any  thing  bigger  than 
the  reft ;  the  fore  i>att  of  any  thinz,  as  of  a 
(hip  ;  that  which  rifes  on  the  top  of  liquors ; 
upper  part  of  a  bed ;  drefs  of  the  nead ; 
orincij^  tooicks  of  difcourfe  ;  fource  of  a 
ftream  ;  cribs,  pitch  ;  it  is  very  improperly 
applied  to  roots. 

To  Head,  hid.  v.  a. 

To  lead,  to  influence,  to  6.\re€t,  to  govern; 
to  behead,  to  kill  by  taking  away  the  head  ; 
to  fit  any  thing  with  a  head,  or  principal 
part ;  to  lop  trees  at  the  top. 

Headach,  hid'hkc.  f.  (355}. 

Pain  in  the  head> 

Headband,  hld'bind.  f. 

A  fillet  for  the  head,  a  topknot ;  the  band 
to  each  end  of  a  book. 

Headborough,  hld'bAr-r6.  f. 

a  conftable,  a  fubordinate  conftable. 

Headdress,  hid'dris,  f. 

The  covering  of  a  woman's  head ;  any  thing 
refembling  a  head-drefs. 

Header,  hid^d&r  f. 

One  that  heads  nails  or  pint,  or  the  like ;  the 
firft  brick  in  the  ansle. 

Headiness,  hldMi-n£s«  f. 

Hurry,  raflmeft,  (lubboritneit,  precipitation, 
obftinacy.    ^ 

Headland,  hid'l&nd.  f. 

Promontory,  cape ;  ground  under  hedges. 

Headless,  hed'les.  a. 

Without  an  head,  beheaded ;  without  a 
chief;  obftinate,  inconfiderate,  ignorant. 

Headlong,  hId'lAng.  a. 

Ra(h,  thoughtlefs ;  fudden,  precipitate. 

Headlong,  hld'ling.  ad. 

With  the  head  forcmoft;  ra(hly,  without 
thought,  precipiutely ;  hailily,  without  de- 
lay or  refpite. 

Headpiece,  hld'p54fc.  f. 

Armour  for  the  head,  helmet ;  underftand- 
ing, force  of  mind. 

HEADQyA^RTsERS,  hld'kwir-tfifZ.  f. 

The  place  of  general  rendezvous,  or  lodg- 
ment for  foldiers ;  where  the  commander  in 
chief  takes  up  his  quarters. 

Headship,  hid'fhip.  f. 

Dignity,  authority,  chief  place. 

Headsman,. hedz'mdn.  f* 

Executioner. 

Headstall,  hid'flill.  f. 

Part  of  the  bridle  that  covers  the  head. 

Headstone,  hid'ftAne.  f. 

The  firft  or  capital  ftone. 

Headstrong,  hed'ftr&ng.  a. 

Unreftrained,  violent,  ungovernable. 

Headworkman,  hedVArk-m^.  f. 

The  foreman. 

Heady,  hSdMi.  a. 

Ra(h,''precipitate,  hafty,  violent ;  apt  to  af- 
{c€t  the  head. 

To  Heal,  h4k»  v.  a.  (2217). 

To  cure  a  perfon ;  to  reftore  from  huct,  fick- 
ne£u  or  wound ;  to  reconcile  -,  at  he  healed 
all  diftcniioHs. 


To  Heal,  hile.  v.  %• 

To  grow  well. 

Healer,  hAle'flr.  f. 

One  who  cures  or  heala. ' 

Healing,  hile'llng.  part.  a. 

Mild,  mollifying,  gentle,  aitutfivet 

Health,  hhlth.  f.  (234}. 

Freedom  from  bodily  pain  or  ficknefs;  wet* 
fare  of  mind,  Purity,  goodneb  j  falvation,> 
profperity ;  wiui  of  tiappinefi  in  drinking. 

Healthful,  hil/A'tlftl.  a. 

Free  from  ficknefs ;  well  difpofed,  whole- 
fome,  falubrioua ;  faluury,  prodnftive  of 
falvation. 

Healthfully,  heWflil^.  ad. 

In  health ;  wholefomely. 

Health  FULNESS,  hil/A'fdl-nfa.  d 

State  of  being  well ;  wholefomeneit. 

Healthily,  hil/A'A-li.  ad. 

Without  ficknefs. 

Healthiness,  hiUh'i^nhs,  f. 

The  ftate  of  health. 

Healthless,  hllth'Ms.  a. 

Weak,  fickly,  infirm. 

Healthsome,  hel/A'sftm.  a. 

Wholefome,  falutarv. 

Healthy,  hlW'4.  a. 

In  health,  free  from  ficknelt. 

Heap,  hipe.  f.  (227}. 

Many  fingle  things  thrown  together,  a  pile; 
a  crowd,  a  throng,  a  rabble  |  dufter,  nun^ 
her  driven  together. 

To  Heap,  hipc.  v.  a. 

To  throw  on  heaps,  to  pile,  to  throw  toge* 
thcr  ;  ^  to  accumulate,  to  lay  'up ;  to  add  to 
foraething  elfe. 

Heaper,  hA'pir.  f. 

One  that  makes  piles  or  heapt. 

HBAPY,h4'pA.  a. 

Lying  in  heaps. 

To  Hear,  hire.  v.  n.  (227). 

To  enjoy  the  fenfe  by  which  words  arc  dif- 
tinguiftied  i  to  liften,  to  hearken ;  to  be  told| 
to  have  an  account. 

To  Hear  hire.  v.  a. 

To  perceive  by  the  ear;  ta  give  an  audi- 
ence, or  allowance  to  fpeak  ;  to  attend,  to 
liften  to,  to  obey ;  to  try,  t^>attend  judici- 
ally s  to  attend  favourably  ;  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

Heard,  bird.  {234J. 

The  preterit  of  to  Hear. 

Hearer,  hAre'dr.  f. 

One  who  attends  to  any  do&rine  or  dif- 
courfe. 

Hearing,  hAre'ins.  f. 

The  fenfe  by  which  foundt  are  perceived ; 
audience  ;  judicial  trial ;  reach  of  the  ear. 

To  Hearken,  hir'k'n.  v.  n.  (103J 

(•43).  To  liften  by  way  of  curiofity;  to  at- 
tend, to  pay  regard. 

Hearkener,  hir'k'n-fir.  f. 

Liftener,  one  that  hearkens. 

Hearsay,  h4re'si.  f. 

Report,  rumour.  ^ 

Hearse,  herfe.  f.  (234}. 

A  carriage  in  which  the  oead  are  conveyed  to 
the  grave ;  a  temporary  monument  fet  over 
a  grave. 

Heart,  hirt.  f.  (243). 

The  mufde  which  by  its  contraction  and  di- 
lation propels  the  blood  through  the  courfe 
of  circulauon,  and  it  diercfore  confidered  u 
the  fource  of  vital  motion  i  the  chief  part, 
the  vital  part ;  the  inner  part  of  any  tfaiog; 
coura^^e,  fpirit ;  feat  of  love ;  afifcfiion,  in* 
dinauon  5  memory  s    to  be  not  ^9^f 

avcTK) 
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«verfe;  fecrtt  meaning,  ktdden  intention; 
confcience,  {enfe  of  ^ood  or  ill ;  it  it 
inuch-Hifed  in  compofition  for  mind  or  af- 
fcdion 

Heart-ach,  hlrt'ike.  f.  (355). 

Sorrow,  pang,  anguifli. 

Heart-break,  hin^rike.  f. 

Overpowering  forrow. 

Heart-breaker,  hirt'brik-Ar.  f. 

A  cant  name  for  a  woman's  curls. 

Heart-breaking,  hirt'br&k-ing, 

a.  Overpowering  with  forrow. 

:Heart*breaking,  hiit'br&k-!ng. f. 

Overpowering  grief. 

Heart-burneD)  hirt'bArn'd.  a. 

Having  the  heart  inflamed. 

Heart-burning,  hirt'bAr-|iing.  f. 

Pain  at  the  ftomach,  commonly  from  an 
acrid  humour ;  difcontent,  fecret  enmity. 

Heart-dear,  hirt'dire.  a. 

Sincerely  beloved. 

Heart-ease,  hin'iz^.  f. 

Quiet,  tranquillity. 

*  Heart-easing,  hirt'tz-ing.  a. 

Giving  quiet. 

Heartfelt,  hirt'fllt.  a. 

Felt  in  the  confcience,  felt  at  the  heart. 

Heart-peas,  hirt'pize,  f. 

A  plant. 

Heart-sick,  hirt'sik.  a. 

Pained  in  mind ;  morully  ill,  hurt  in  the 
conftitutiob. 

JHearts-ease,  hlrts'izc.  f. 

A  plant. 

Heart-string,  hirt'ftnng.  f. 

The  tendons  or  nerves  fuppofed  to  brace  and 
fuftain  the  heart. 

Heart-struck,  hirt'ftrAk.  a. 

Briven  to  the  heart,  infixed  for  ever  in  the 


mind  ;  ihocked  with  fear  or  difma; 

Ieart-swelling,  h" 

a.  Rankling  in  the  mind. 


lav. 

Heart-swelling,  hirt'fwSl-llng 


JHbart-whole,  hirt'hwAlc.  a.  (397) 

With  the  affcdions  yet  unfixed ;  with  tne 
vitals  yet  unimpaired. 

Heart-wovnded,  birt'wJin-did. 

a.  Filled  with  paffion  of  love  or  grief. 

Hearted,  hart^ed.  a. 

It  is  only  ufed  in  compofition,   at  hard- 
.   hearted. 

To  Hearten,  hirVn.  v.  a.  (243). 

To  encourage,  to  animate,  to  (lir  up ;  to  me- 
liorate with  manure. 

Hearth,  hir/A.  f.  (043). 

The  pavement  of  a  room  in  which  a  fire  is 
made« 

Heartily,  h3r'ti-lA.  a. 

Sincerely,  a6iively,  diligently,  vigoroufty; 
from  the  heart,  fully ;  eagerly,  with  defire. 

Heartiness,  hir'ti-nes.  f. 

Sincerity,  freedom  from  hypocrify ;  vigour, 
diligence,  firength. 

Heartless,  Mrt'lls.  a. 

Without  courage,  fpiritlcfs. 

Heartlessly,  hirt'Ms-lL  ad. 

Without  courage,  faintly,  timidly. 

Heartlessness,  hJrt'lis-nis.  f. 

Want  of  courage  or  fpirit,  deje^ion  of  mind. 

Hearty,  hir'ti.  a.  (043). 

Sincere,  undiffembled,  watm,  zealous;   in 
full  health  ;  vigorous,  ftroog. 

Hbarty-hale,  hir'ti-hilc.  a. 

Good  for  the  heart. 

Hbat,  hetc.  f.  (227). 

The  fenfation  cauled  by  the  approach  or 


touch  of  fire ;  the  caufe  of  the  fenfation  of 
burning ;  hot  weather  ;  (late  of  any  body 
under  tnc  aftion  of  fire  ;  one  violent  a^ion 
unintermitted  ;  the  (late  of  being  once  hot ; 
a  courfe  at  a  race ;  pimples  in  the  face,  fiulh ; 
agitation  of  fudden  or  violent  paflion  ;  faco 
tion,  contcft,  party  rage  i  ^irdour  of  thought 
or  elocution. 

To  Heat,  hite.  v.  a. 

To  make  hot,  to  endue  with  tlie  power  of 
burning  ;  to  caufe  to  ferment ;  to  make  the 
conilitutiou  feverifh ;  to  warm  with  vehe- 
mence of  paflion  or  dcfire ;  to  agitate  the 
blood  and  Ipirits  with  a£lion. 

To  Heat,  bite.  v.  n. 

To  grow  hot,  to  ferment. 

Heater,  hi'iflr.  f. 

An  iron  made  hot,  and  put  into  a  box-iron, 
to  fmooth  and  plait  linen. 

Heath,  hhh.  f.  (227). 

A  plant  i  a  place  overgrown  with  heath ;  a 
place  covered  with  (hrubs  of  whatever 
kind. 

Heath-cock,  hftM'k6k.  f. 

A  large  fowl 'chat  freouents  heaths. 

Heath-peas,  hi/A'pAze.  f, 

A  fpecies  of  bitter  vetch. 

Heath-rose,  h4/A'rAze.  f. 

A  plant. 

Heathen,  Wth^h.  f.  (227). 

The  gentiles,  the  pagans,  the  nations  unac- 
quainted with  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Heathen,  hA'TH'n.  a. 

Gentile,  pagan. 

Heathenish,  h4'TH*n-ifli.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  Gentiles ;  wild,  fava^,  ra- 
pacious, cruel. 

Heathenishly,  hi^TH'n-ifli-IA.ad 

After  the  manner  of  heathens. 

Heathenism,  hS'TH*n-izm,  f. 

Gentilifm,  paganifm. 

Heathy,  h&th'i.  a. 

Full  of  heath. 

To  Heave,  hAvc.  v.  a.  (227)  prct. 

Heaved,  anciently  Hove,  part.  Heaved  or 
Hoven.  To  lift,  to  raife  from  the  around  ; 
to  carry;  t*  caufe  to  fwcll;  to  force  up 
from  the  breaft;  to  exalt,  to  elevate. 

To  Heave,  hAvc.  v.  n. 

To  pant,  to  breathe  with  pain  ;  to  labour ;  to 
rife  with  pain,  to  fwell  and  fall ;  to  keck,  to 
feel  a  tendency  to  vomit. 

Heave,  hive.  f. 

Lift,  exertion  or  efltort  upwards  j  riAng  of 
the. bread  ;  efl'ort  to  vomit;  ilruggle  to  rife. 

Heaven,  hcv'v'n.  f.  (103)  (234). 

The  regions  above,  the  expanfe  of  the  Iky? 
the  habitation  of  God,  good  angels,  and 
pure  fouls  departed ;  the  fupreme  power, 
the  fovereign  of  heaven. 

Heaven-born,  hlv'v'n-birn. 

Defccnded  from  the  celeftial  regions. 

Heaven-bred,  h^v'v'n-brid. 

Produced  or  cultivated  in  heaven. 

Heaven-built,  hev'v'n-bllt. 

Built  by  the  agency  of  the  gods. 

HeA ven-directed,    hSvVn-dA- 

rek'ted. 

Raifed  towards  the  (ky ;  taught  by  the 
powers  of  heaven. 

Heavenly,  hev'v'n-14.  a. 

Rcfembltng  heaven,  fupremely  excellent; 
celeftial,  inhabiting  heaven. 

Heavenly,  hiv'v*n-14.  ad. 

In  a  manner  refembling  that  of  heaven ;  by 
the  agency  or  the  influence  of  heaveta. 

HEAVENWARD)  h^v'v'n-wArd.  ad. 


N 


} 


ad. 


n  a 


Towards  heaven. 

Heavily,  hev'i-li.  ad. 

*  With  great  weight  i  grievoufl^,  afflidively  j 
forrowfully,  with  an  air  of  deje^ion. 

Heaviness,  hIvVi-nls.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  heavy,  weight ;  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  depreflion  of  fpirit ;  inapti- 
tude to  motion  or  thought ;  oppreflion ; 
crufh,  aflU&ion;  deepneU  or  rtchiteCi  of 
foil. 

Heavy,  hiv'vL  a.  (234). 

Weighty,  tending  ftrongly  to  the  center; 
forrowful,  dejeded,  deprefled ;  grievous, 
oppreflive,  afflidive;  wanting  fpirit  or  rapi- 
dity of  fentiment,  unaiiiraaccd ;  wanting  ac- 
tivity, indolent,  lazy ;  droufy,  dull,  torpid  ; 
flow,  iluggi(h  ;  ftuptd,  foolilh ;  burden(ome» 
troublefome,  tedious  ;  loaded,  incumbered, 
burthened ;  not  eafily  digelled  ;  rich  ii^  foil, 
fertile,  as  heavy  lands;  deep,  cumberfoi|Se,  at 
heavy  roads. 

Heavy,  hiv'vi.  ad. 

As  an  adverb  it  is  only  ufed  in  eoiiipoGtionf 
heavily. 

Hebdomad,  hlbMi-mld.  C 

A  week,  a  fpace  of  feven  days. 

Hebdomadal,  yiMi6m'i- 

ddl.  fsi8). 
Hebdomadary,  hib-dAm'l- 

ddr-A. 

Weakly,  confifting  of  feven  dayi. 

To  Hebetate",  hlb'£-tke.  v.  a. 

To  dull,  to  blunt,  no  ftupify. 

HEBETATiON,ii4b-A-ti'ihftn.  f. 

The  ad  of  duUinei  the  Aate  oif  beimt 
dulled.  ^ 

Hebetude,  hIb'i-tAde.  f. 

Dulnefs,  obtufenefs,  bluntnefs. 

Hebraism,  hSb^rMrin.  f.  (335). 

A  Hebrew  idiom. 

Hebraist,  hib'ri-ift.  f. 

A  man  (killed  in  Hebrew. 
0:3"  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Acridan  in  the 
quantity  of  the  firft  fyllable  of  this  and^cHe 
preceding  word,  and  think  I  am  not  Only 
authorized  by  analogy,  but  the  beft  ufag^ 

Hebrician,  h4-brilh'4n.  f. 

One  ikilful  in  Hebrew. 

Hecatomb,  hek'i-t&&m.  C 

A  facrifice  of  an  himdred  cattle. 

Hectical,  hik'ti-k41. 1  ^ 
Hectick,  hSk'dk.        J  ^ 

Habitual,  conftitutional  {  troubled  with  • 
morbid  heat. 

Hectick,  h4k't!k.  €. 

An  hedick  fever. 

Hector,  hik'tflr.  T.  (418), 

A  bully,  a  bluftering,  turbulent,  ooify  fel* 
low. 

To  Hector,  hck'tir.  v.  a. 

To  threaten,  to  treat  with  infolent  terms. 

To  Hector,  hik'tdr.  v,n. 

To  play  the  bully. 

Hederaceou^,  hld-er-i'fh&s,  a. 

Producing  ivy. 

Hedge,  hiajc.  f. 

A -fence  made  round  grounds  with  prickly 
bufhes. 

Hedge,  hld^e. 

Prefixed  to  any  wocd,  fignifiei  fomething 
mean. 

To  Hedge,  hidje.  v.  a* 

,  To  inclofe  with  a  hedge ;  to  obftrnfl ;  to 
encircle  for  defence ;  to  (hut  up  within  an 
enclofure ;  to  force  into  a  place  already  fuU» 

To  Hedge,  jiidje.  v.  n. 
To  Ouf  t,  to  hide  the  hcadft  • 

Hedgb* 
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Hedge-bork>  hidje'bim.  a. 

Oi  no  known  birth»  mranly  born. 

Hedge-fvmitory,    hidjc-fA'm&-. 

A  plant. 

Hedgehog,  hedje'h&g.  f. 

An  animal  (ct  wtth  prickles  like  thorns  io  an 
hedge  ;  a  term  oi  reproach  ;  a  plant. 

Hedge-hyssop,  hedje-hiz'zfip.  f. 

A  fpeciet  of  wiUow-wort. — See  Ifjffop' 

HED&B-MUSTARD,h6dje-m6s'tSrd.f. 

A  plant. 

Hedge-note,  h^je'note.  f. 

A  word  of  contempt ;  a  low  kind  of  poetry. 

Hedgbpig,  hedje'plg.  f; 

A  young  hedgehogs 

Hedge-row,  hcdje'rA,  T. 

The  fericf  of  trect  or  bufhes  planted  for  in- 
clofures. 

HEDOE-sPARRoy,  hldjc-fpir'fA.  f. 
f.  A  fparrow  that  lives  in  buOies. 

Hedging-bili,,  hldjeing-b!l.  f. 

A  cutting-hook  ttfed  in  trimming  hedges.  - 

Hedger,  hidjc'fir.  f. 

One  who  makes  hedges. 

To  Heed,  h44d.  v.  a.  (246). 

To  mind,  to  regard,  to  uke  notice  of,  to 
anend. 

Heed,  hiid.  f. 

Care,  attention ;  caution ;  care  to  avoid  ; 
notice,  obfervation  ;  ferioufncfs ;  regard,  re- 
fpe6lful  notice.  ^ 

Heedful,  WM'fdU  a. 

Watchful,  cautious,  fufpicious  s  attentive, 
careful,  obferving. 

Heedfully,  h6M'fdl-4.  ad. 

Auentively,  carefully,  cautioufly. 

Heedfulness,  hetd'fAl-nes.  f. 

Caution,  vigilance. 

Heedily,  hWd'WA.  ad. 

Cautioufly,  vigilantly. 

Heediness,  h4icl'4-nJs.  f. 

Caution,  vigilance. 

.  Heedless,  hiid'Us.  a. 

Negligent,  inattentive,  carclcfs. 

Heedlessi:y,  h4id'les-lA.  ad. 

Carelefsly,  negligently. 

Heedlessness,  heid'les-nes.  f. 

Careleflhefs,  negligence,  inattentioa. 

Heel,  hiil.lTf 246). 

The  part  of  the  foot  that  protuberates  be- 
hind ;  the  feet  employed  in  flight ;  to  be  at 
the  heels,  to  purfue  clofcly,  to  follow  hard  ; 
to  lay  by  the  heels,  to  fetter,  to  ftiackle,  to 
put  in  gyves ;  the  back  part  of  a  flocking, 
whence  the  phrafe  to  be  out  at  the  heels,  to 
be  worn  out. 

To  Heel,  h441.  v.  n. 

To  dance ;  to  lean  on  one  fide,  aa  the  fhip 
heels. 

Heeler,  hiil'dr.  f. 

A  cock  that  Rrikcs  well  with  his  heels. 

Heel-piece,  h44I'pefe.  f. 

A  piece  fixed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  fhoe. 

To  Heel-piece,  h441'p4fe.  v.  a. 

To  put  a  piece  of  leather  on  a  fhoe-hecl. 

Heft,  haft.  f. 

Handle. 

Hegira,  hA-jl'r3.  f. 

A  term  in  chronology,  fignifying  the  epocha, 
or  account  of  time,  ufcd  by.  the  Arabians, 
who  begin  from  the  day  that  Mahomet  was 
forced  to  efcape  from  Mecca,  July  fixteca^b, 
A.  D.  fix  hundred  and  twenty-two.     ^  » 

He  I  f'e  r,  hef 'ffir.  L  (254). 
.  A  young  cow. 


Heigh-ho,  hl'hA.  intcrj. 

An  expreflion  of  flight  languor  and  un^afi- 
nefs. 

Height,  hite,  or  hate.  f.  (253). 

Elevation  above  the  ground;  degree  of  alti- 
tude ;  fumrait,  afcent,  towrring  eminence  ; 
elevation  of  rank  ;  the  utmoll  degree  ;  ut- 
rooil  exertion  ;  flate  of  excellence  ;  advance 
towards  perfe£iion. 
8:3"  The  firit  of  ihefe  modes  is  the  moft  general, 
and  the  laft,  the  tnofl  agreeable  to  the  fuel- 
ling. Miltou  was  the  patron  of  the  firft,  and 
in  his  zeal  for  analogy,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fays, 
fpeit  the  word  biihtk.  This  is  ftill  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  vulgar,  and  is  unqueftion- 
ably  moft  agreeable  to  analogy ;  'but  though 
the  found  of  the  adjc^ive  btgb  is  generally 
prcfervcd  in  the  abitraft  heigbtf  the  b  is  al- 
ways placed  before  the  /,  and  is  perfeflly 
mute.  Mr.  Garrick's  pronunciation  (and 
which  is  certainly  the  beft)  was  bite, — See 
Droujbt. 

To  Heighten,  hl't*n.  v.  a. 

To  raife  higher ;  to  improve,  to  meliorate  ; 
to  aggravate  ;  to  improve  by  decorations. 

Heinous,  fii'n&s.  a.  (240). 

Atrocious,  wicked  in  a  high  decree. 
giT'  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  the  lone  found  of  e  to 
the  fir  ft  fyllable  of  this  word,  contrary  to 
every  Diaionary,  to  analogy,  and,  I  think, 
the  beft  ufage  ;  which,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
always  gives  the  firft  iyllable  of  this  word 
the  found  of  flrndcr  4. 

Heinously,  hi'n4s-lA.  ad. 

Atrocioufly,  wickedly. 

Heinousnsss,  hjt'nfis-nls.  f. 

Atrocioufoefs,  wickednefs. 

Heir,  lure.  f.  (249 j  (394). 

One  that  is  inheritor  of  any  thing  after  the 
prefent  poffcffor. 

Heiress,  ire'is.  f. 

An  inheritrix,  a  woman  that  inherits. 

Heirless,  ire'lis.  a. 

Without  an  heir. 

Heirship,  lire'ihlp.  f. 

The  ftate,  charader,  or  privileges  of  an 
heir. 

Heirloom,  ire'loSm.  f. 

Any  furniture  or  moveable  decreed  to  de- 
fceod  by  inheritance,  and  therefore  infepa- 
rable  from  the  freehold. 

Held,  h4ld. 

The  preterit  and  part.  palT.  of  H»ld. 

Heliacal,  hA-ll'^kdl.  a. 

Emerging  from  the  luftre  of  the  fun^  or  fall- 
ing into  it. 

^ELicAL,  hll'ik-41.  a. 

Spiral,  with  many  circumvolutions. 

Heliocentrick,  h4-14-A-sen'trik. 

a.  Belonging  to  the  centre  of  the  fun. 

Helioscope,  h4'14^A-ik&pe.  f. 

A  fort  of  telefcope  fitted  fo  as  to  look  on 
the  body  of  the  fun,  without  offence  to  the 
eyes. 

Heliotrope,  h4'14-6-trApe.  f. 

A  plant  that  turns  towards  the  fun,  but  more 
particularly  the  turnfol,  or  fun-flower. 

Hell,  h4l.  f. 

The  place  of  the  devil  and  wicked  fouls  ;  the 
place  of  feparate  fouls,  whether  good,  or 
bad  ;  the  place  at  a  running  play,  to  which 
thofe  who  are  caught  are  earned  ;  the  place 
into  which  a  taylor  throws  his  fhrcds;  the 
infernal  powers. 

Hellibore,  hSl'lA-bAre.  H 

Chriftmas  flower. 

Hellenism,  h^l'lA-nizsi*  C 
An  idiom  of  Qit  Greek* 


Hellish,  hSl'llfli.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  hell ,  infernal,  wicked  | 
fent  from  hell,  belonging  to  hell. 

Hellishly,  hel'lilh-lA.  ad. 

Infernally,  wicltedly. 

Hellishness,  hel'lilh-nis.  f, 

Wickednefs^  abhorred  qualities. 

Hellward,  hllVird.  ad. 

Towards  hell. 

Helm,  helm.  f. 

A  covering  for  the  head  in  war ;  the  part  of 
a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the  creft ;  the  u^per 
part  of  the  retort;  the  fleerage,  the  rudder ( 
the  ftation  of  government. 

To  Helm,  helm.  v.  a. 

To  guide,  to  conduct 

Helmed,  h^l'mM.  a. 

Furnifhed  with  a  head-piece. 

Helt^et,  hil'mlt.  1. 

A  helm,  a  head-piece. 

To  Help,  hllp.  v.  a.  preter.  Hdped 

or  Holp,  part.  Helped  or  Holpea.  To  amft, 
to  fupport,  to  aid ;  to  remove,  or  advance 
by  help ;  to  relieve  from  pain  or  difeafe;  to 
remedy,  to  change  for  the  better;  to  for« 
bear,  to  avoid  ;  to  promote^  to  forward ;  to 
help  to,  to  fupply  withj  to  furnifh  with. 

To  Help,  hjlp.  v.  n. 

To  contribute  at&ftance  ;  to  bring  a  fupply^ 

Help,  hilp.  f. 

Affiftance,  aid,  fupport,  fuecour;  that  whTdt 
forwards  or  promotes ;  that  which  gives 
help;  remedy. 

Helper,  hSlp'fir.  f.. 

An  afliftanc,  an  auxiliary;  one  that  admi- 
nifters  remedy ;  a  fupernumerary  fervanf; 
one  that  fupphes  with  any  thing  wanted. 

Helpful,  hilp'fAl.  a. 

Ufeful,  that  which  gives  aH^flance;  whole* 
fome,  falutary. 

Helpless,  hllp'lls.  a. 

Wanting  power  to  fuccour  one's  fc!f ;  want- 
ing fupport  or  afliftance ;  irremediable,  ad- 
tmtting  no  help. 

Helplessly,  h^p'lis-Ii.  ad. 

Without  fuccour. 

Helplessness,  hSlp'lis-nls.  f. 

Want  of  fuccour. 

Helter-skelter,  hil'tftr-fkil'tin 

ad.  In  a  hurry,  without  order. 

Helve,  hllv.  f. 

The  handle  of  an  ax* 

Hem,  him.  f. 

The  edge  of  a  garment  doubled  and  fewed 
to  keep  the  threads  from  fpreading;  the 
noife  uttered  by  a  fudden  and  violent  capi* 
ration  of  the  breath ;  interj.  hem  ! 

To  Hem,  hem.  v.  a. 

To  clofe  the  edge  of  cloth  by  a  hem  or 
double  border  fewed  together;  to  border, 
to  edge ;  to  enclofe,  to  environ,  to  confiae, 
to  fhut. 

To  Hem,  him.  v.  n. 

To  utter  a  noife  by  violent  expolfion  of  the 
breath. 

Hbmiplegy,  him'i-piid-ji.  f. 

A  palfy,  or  any  nenrous  aSettion  relating 
thereunto,  that  teizes  one  fide  at  a  time. 

Hemisphere,  him'&-sfftre.  f. 

IThe  half  of  a  ^obe  when  it  is  fiippofed  te 
be  cut  throuffh  its  centre  in  the. plane  of  one 
of  its  great  eft  circles. 

Hemispherical,  hlm-i-sflr'-*) 
ik-Jl.  Va. 

HEMisPHERiCK,him-i'-sflr'lk.J 
Half  romidi  conuuning  half  a  globe. 

HlMISTiC&> 


HER 


HER 


HER 


•  nA,  mhvt,  nAr,  nAt  —  tlbe,  tdb,  bill ;  —  Ail ;  —  pA&nd ;  —  ihin,  this. 


Hemistick,  hi-m!s't!k.  f. 

Ualfaverie. 

Hemlock,  himH6k.  f. 

An  herb. 

Hemorrhage,  hem'A-rJdje.  1  /. 
Hemorrhagy,  hem'A-ri-j4.  j 

A  violent  flux  of  b|ood.  * 

Hemorrhoids,  hem'A-rdldz.  f. 

The  pilest  the  emrods. 

Hemorrhoidal,  hem-A-rAid'dl.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  veios  in  the  fuadaracnt. 

Hemp,  hemp.  f. 

A  fibrous  plaot  of  which  coarfe  linea  and 
ropes  are  made. 

Hempen,  him'p'n.  a.  (io3J, 

Made  of  hemp. 

Hen,  hin.  f. 

The  female  of  a  houfe^cock ;  the  female  of 
any  bird. 

Hen-hearted,  hSn'hir-tld.  a. 

Dafiardly,  coMrardljr. 

Hen-pecked,  hen'pikt.  a. 

Governed  by  the  wife. 

Hen-roost,  hin'rbbR.  f. 

The  place  where  the  poultry  reft* 

Henbane,  h^n'bline.  f. 

A  plant. 

Hence,  h^nfe.  ad.  or  inter). 

From  this  place  to  another  -,  away*  to  a  dif- 
taoce :  at  a  diftance,.  in  another  place  ;  for 
this  reafon,  in  confequence  of  this ;  from  this 
caufe,  from  this  ground  ;  from  this  fourcei 
from  thii  orijginal,  from  this  ftore ;  from 
hence»  is  a  vitious  ex  predion. 

Henceforth,  hlnfe'f&r/^.  ad. 

From  thia  time  forward, 

Henceforward,  hence-fAr'wird. 

'  ad.  From  this  time  to  futurity. 

Henchman,  hinlh'min.  f. 

A  page,  an  attendant. 

To  Hemd,  h^nd.  v.  a. 

To  feize,  to  lay  hold  on ;  to  croud,  to  fur« 
UMind. 

Hendecagon,  h2n-d&k'i-g6n.  f. 

A  figuie  of  eleven  fides  or  angles. 

Hepatical,  h4-plt'4-kJl.  \  , 
Hbpatick,  hi-plt'ik.        /  ^- 

Belonging  to  the  liver. 

Heps,  hips.  f. 

The  fruit  of  the  dogrofe,  commonly  written 
Hips. 

Heptagon,  hep'td-g&n.  f. 

A  figure  with  feven  fides  or  angles. 

Heptagonal,  hip-tSg'A-nll.  a. 

Having  fcrcn  angles  or  fidd. 

Heptarchy,  hip'tJr-kd.  f. 

A  (ev enfold  government. 

Her,  hfir.  pron. 
B«Ibnging  to  a  female  s  the  oblique  cafe  of 

She. 

Hers,  h&rz.  pronoun. 

This  ia  ufed  when  it  refers  to  a  fubftantive 
going  before,  as  fuch  are  her  charms,  fucb 
charms  are  hers. 

Herald,  hir'ild.  f. 

An  officer  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  regifter  ge- 
nealogies«  adjaft  enfigns  armorial,  regulate 
funerals,  ani}  anciently  to  carry  meflages 
between  princes,  and  proclaim  war  and 
peace  i  a  precuribr,  a  forerunner,  t  har-. 
binder. 

ToHeralit,  hif'iki.  v.a. 

To  introduce  as  «n  herald. 

Heraldry^  hir'iWti.  C 
l>cin or oficc of  «  h$nli »  bluoory* 


Herb,  Jrb.  f.  (394). 

Herbs  are  thofe  plants  whofe  flalks  are  foft, 
and  have  nothing  woody  in  tbem,  as  grais 
and  hemlock. 
Q^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  by 
fupprefTing  the  found  of  the  b  in  this  word 
and  its  compound  herbage ;  and  have  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnfon,  on  my 
fide. 

Herbacious,  her-bi'fhfls.  a.  ^ 

Belonging  to  herbs  ;  feeding  on  vegetables 

Herbage,  Ir'bJdjc.  f.  (00)  (394)- 

Herbs  colleAively,  grafs,  pafture ;   the  tythe 
and  the  right  of  pafture. 

Herbal,  h^r'bdl.f. 

a  book  containing  the  names  and  defcrip- 
tion  of  plants. 

Herbalist,  hSr'bi-llft.  f. 

a  man  fkilled  in  herbs. 

Herbarist,  h4r'bl-rift.  f. 

One  (killed  in  herbs. 

Herbelet,  b&rb'llt.  f. 

A  fmall  herb. 

Herbbscent,  her-b^s'sint.  a. 


Growing  into  herbs. 

Herbid,  hir'bid.  a. 


Covered  with  herbs 

Herbous,  h^r^bfis.  a. 

Abounding  with  herbs. 

Herbulent,  her'bd-lent.  a. 

Containing  herbs. 

Herbwoman,  2rb'wAm-An.  f.  (394) 

A  woman  that  fells  herbs. 

Herby,  ixb'L  a.  (394j* 

Having  the  nature  of  herbs. 

Herd,  h^rd.  f. 

A  number  of  beafts  together ;  a  company  of 
men,  in  contempt  or  deteftation  ;  It  anci- 
ently fignified  a  keeper  of  cattle,  a  fcnfe  ftill 
retained  in  compofition,  as  goatherd. 

To  Herd,  bird.  v.  n. 

To  run  in  herds  or  companies ;  to  afTociate. 

Herdgroom,  h^rd'gr6&ai.  f. 

A  keeper  of  herds. 

Herdman,  hIrd'mSn.     1  r 
Herdsman,  hirdz'min.  J 

One  employed  in  tending  herds. 

Here,  hire.  ad. 

In  this  place;  in  the  prefent  ftate;  it  is 
often  oppofed  to  There. 

Hereabouts,  hire'^-bidts.  ad. 

About  this  place. 

Hereafter,  hire-lftir.  ad. 

In  a  future  ftate. 

Hereat,  hire-it',  ad. 

At  this. 

Hereby,  hire-bl'.  ad. 

By  this. 

Hereditablb,  h4-rld'4-tsl-bl.  a. 

Whatever  may  be  occupied  at  inheritance. 

Hereditament,  hi-red'i-tl-minU 

C  A  law  term  denoting  inheriunce. 

Hereditary,  hi-red'i-ti-ri.  a. 

Poflefled  or  claimed  by  right  of  inheritance; 
defcending  by  inheritance. 

Hereditarily,  hA-rid'A-ti-rA-lA^ 

ad.  By  inheritance. 

Her£in>  hAre-in\  ad. 

In  this. 

Heremitical,  h2r-A-m!t^-sU.  a. 

Solitary,  fuitable  to  a  hermit. 

Hereof,  hAre-if.  ad. 

From  this,  of  this. — See  FortivntK 

Hereon,  hAie*6a'.  ad« 
UpoBthit* 


Hereout,  hAre-Mt'.  ad. 

Out  of  this  place. 

Heresy,  her'A-sA.  f. 

An  opinion  of  private  men  different  from 
that  of  the  catholick  and  orthodox  church. 

HERESiARCH,hA-rA'zhA-irk.f.(45i) 

a  leader  in  herefy.— Sec  Ecclefiafiich 

Heretick,  hAr'A-tik.  f. 

One  who  propagates  his  private  opinions  is 
oppofition  to  the  catholick  church. 

Heretical,  hA-rAt'A-Hl.  a. 

Conuintng  herefy. 

Heretically,  hA-rAt'A-kdl-A.  ad. 

With  herefy. 

Hereto,  n4re-t6i'.  ad. 

To  this,  add  to  thia 

Heretofore,  hAre-ti-fire'.  ad. 

Formerly,  anciently. 

Hereunto,  h4re-fin-t5d'.  ad. 

To  this. 

Herewith,  hAre-wi/A\  ad. 

With  this.— See  Forthwith. 

Heritable,  hAr'A-tJ-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  inherited. 

Heritage,  her'A-tije.  f.  (90). 

Inheritance,  devolved  by  fuccemon  ;  in  di« 
vinity,  the  people  of  God. 

Hermaphrodite,  hlr-mif  frd-dlte, 

f.  (155).  An  animal  uniting  two  fexes. 

Hermaphroditical,  hlr-mtf-fiir 
dIt'A.kll.  a. 

Partdldi^>f  both  fexca. 

Hermetical,  hAr-mlt'A-k^.  > 
Hermetick,  hAr-mAt'ik.         j  ** 

Chymical. 

Hermetically,  hAr-rtiet^A-kil-A. 

ad.  ""According  to  the  hermetical  ot  chymick 
art. 

Hermit,  hir'mlt.  f. 

A   folitary,  an  anchoret,  one  wh«  retirei 
from  fociety  to  ONitempIation  and  devo* 
•  tion ;  a  beadfmaii,  one  bound  to  pray  for 
another. 

Hermitage,  hlr'mit-ij^.  f.  (90). 

The  cell  or  habitation  of  a  hermit. 

Hermitess,  hlr'mit-iAs.  f. 

a  woman  retired  to  devotioiu 

Hermitical,  hAr-mit'A-k^  a« 

Suiuble  to  a  hermit. 

Hern,  hirn.  f. 

Contra^ed  from  Hi  a  on. 

Hernia,  hAr'nA-4.  f. 

Any  kind  of  rupture. 

Hero,  hA'r6.  f. 

a  man  eminent  for  bravery;  ananofl6« 
higheft  dafs  in  any  refpc£l. 

Heroical,  hA-rd'A-kal.  a. 

Befitting  an  hero,  heroick. 

Heroically,  hA-rA'A-kll-A.  ad. 

After  the  way  of  a  hero. 

Heroick,  hA-rA'ik.  a. 

ProduAive  of  heroes;  noble,  fuitable  to  a 
hero,  brave,  magtianimous  ;  reciting  the  a^ 
«f  heroes. 

Heroickly,  hA-rA'ik-lA.  ad. 

Suitably  to  an  hero. 

Heroine,  hAr'4-!n.  f.  (53s)-* 

A  female  hero. 

Heroism,  hAr'A-izm.  f.  (535). 

The  qualities  or  charader  of  aa  faero^ 
tlBRON,  hlr'fln.  f. 

A  bird  that  feeds  upon  fifh. 

Heronry,  hcr'fin-rA.  \  |- 

IIe&onshaW;.  hAr'&n-Mw.   J    " 

A  place 


HEX 


HIE 


HIO 


A  place  where  hfrons  breed. 

Herpes,  her'piz.  f. 

A  cutaneous  inflanimatiofi. 

Herring,  h^r'rlng.  f. 

A  fmall  (ea-fi(h. 

Hers,  hflrz.  pron. 

The  female  pofleOive,  as  this  U  her  hoofe, 
this  houfc  is  hers. 

Herse,  herfe.  f. 

A  temporary  monument  raifea  over  a  gtavc; 
the  carriage  in  which  corpfca  are  drawn  to 
the  grave. 

To  Herse,  herfc.  v.  a. 

To  put  intd  an  hcrfe. 

Herself,  hftr-self .  pronoun. 

The  frraalc  poi  fonal  pronoun,  in  the  ob- 
lique tafcs  reciprocal. 

Herselike,  hlrfe'llkc.  a. 

Funereal,  fuitable  to  funerals. 

Hesitancy,  hiz'i-t3n-sA,  f. 

Ddbioufneb,  uacertainty. 

To  Hesitate,  hiz'A-titc  v.  a. 

T<rbe  doubtful,  to  delay,  to  paufe. 

Hesitation,  hcz-i-t4'mdn.  f. 

Doubt,  uncertainty,  difficulty  made ;  inter* 
miflion  of  fpeech,  want  of  yolubility. 

Hest,  hift.  r. 

Command,  precept,  injundion. 

Heteroclite,  het'er-A-klit.  f. 

(^156).  Such  nouns  as  vary  from  the  common 
forms  of  declenfion ;  any  thing  or  perfon 
deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

Heteroclitical,  h4t-Ar-rA-klit'i- 
.  kll.  a. 

Deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

Heterodox,  hlt'cr-i-d6ks.  a. 

Deviating  from  the  cRablilhed  opinion,  not 
orthodox. 

Heterooeneal,  hlt-Sr-A-jA'n4-il. 

a.  Not  of  the  fame  nature,  not  kindred. 

Heterogeneity,  h4t-Sr-A-ii-ni'4- 
t&.  f. 

Oppofition  of  nature,  contrariety  of  quali- 
ties ;  oppofite  or  dilBmilar  part. 

Heterogeneous,  het-lr-A-ji'ni-fls 

a.  Not  kindred,  oppofite  or  diilimilar  in 
nature. 

ff^  There  it  an  affcded  pronunciation  of 
this  and  the  two  preceding  words,  which, 
contrary  to  our  own  analogy,  prcferves  the 
j^  hard  The  plea  is,  that  thele  words  are 
derived  from  the  Greek,  which  always  pre- 
ferved  the  gamma  hard.  To  produce  this 
reafon,  is  to  expofe  it.  What  would  become 
of  our  language  if  every  word  from  the 
Creek  and  Latin,  that  had  g  in  it,  were  fo 

•  pronounced  ?  What  is  moft  to  be  regretted 
IS,  that  men  of  learning  fomcfimet  join  in 
thele  pedantic  deviations,  which  are  only 
worthy  of  the  loweft  order  of  critical  cox- 
combs. 

To  Hew,  hfi.  v.  a.  part.  Hewn  or 

Hewed.  To  cut  with  an  edged  inftrumeht, 
to  hack  ;  to  chop,  to  cut;  to  fell  as  with  an 
axe  ;  to  form  or  (hape  with  an  axe ;  to  form 

laboriouflv. 

Hewer,  hA'fir.  f. 

One  whofe  employment  is  to  cut  wood  or 
ilone. 

Hexagon,  Wks'd-gAn.  f. 

A  figure  of  fix  fides  or  angles. 

Hexagonal,  hegz-3g'A-nJl.  a. 

(478).  Having  fix  fides. 

Hexagony,  higz-ag^gSn-i.  f.  (478} 

A  figure  of  fix  angles. 

Hexameter,  hegz-im'4-tfir«  f. 
A  vcrfe  of  fix  feet. 


—  Fitc,  fir,  fill,  fit ;  r-Jn*f  mit ; — pine,  pin  ;  — 


HBXANGULAR,hlgz-ing'g6-tlr.  a.' 

Having  fix  comcra . 

Hexastick,  higz-is'tik.  f. 

A  poem  of  fix  linet. 

Hey,  hi.  intcri. 

An  exprelCon  of  joy. 

Heyday,  hi'dV.interj. 

An  expreflioo  of  frolick  and  exultation. 

Heyday,  hi'di.  f. 

A  frolick,  wildneft.  * 

Hiatus,  hUi'tds.  f. 

An  aperture,  a  breach ;  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  by  the  fucceflion  of  fome  of  the 
vowels.  » 

Hibernal,  hi-blr'nil.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  vinter. 

HtccooGH,  hik'kfip,  or  hlk'kAf.  f. 

A  convulfion  of  the  Romach  producing  fobs, 
(j:^  This  is  one  of  thofe  words  which  feema 
to  have  been  corrupted  by  a  laudable  inten- 
tion of  bringing  it  nearer  to  its  original. 
The  convulfive  lob  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  cough;  but  neither  Junius  nor 
Skinner  mention  any  fuch  derivation,  and 
both  fuppofe  it  formed  from  the  (bund  i( 
occafions.   Accordingly  we  find,  though  hie- 


courb  is  the  moft  general  orthography,  bickup 

is3»e      -'*'■' •  -•  ^^      ^ 

ler 


is  t^t  moft  ufual  pronunciation.    Thus  But- 


Quoth  he.  to  bid  me  not  to  love, 
**  Is  to  forbid  my  pulfe  to  move ; 
**  My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up, 
**  Or,  when  I'm  in  a  fit,  to  bkkuf,** 

To  Hiccough,  hlk'kftp.  v,  n. 

To  fob  with  convulfion  of  the  ftomacht 

To  HiCKUP,  hlk'kdp.  v.  n. 

To  fob  with  a  convulfed  ftonucli. 

HlDD!;N;hid'd-n.}p"*.paff-ofHide 
To  Hide,  hide.  v.  a.  preter.  Hid, 

part.  pair.  Hid  or  Hidden.  To  conceal,  to 
withhold  or  withdraw  from  fight  or  know- 
ledge. 

To  Hide,  hide.  v.  n. 

To  lye  hid,  to  be  concealed. 

Hide  and  seek,  hlde>ind-siik'.  f. 

A  play  in  which  fome  hide  themfelves,  and 
another  feeks  them. 

Hide,  hide.  f. 

The  Ikin  of  any  animal,  either  raw  or 
drefled  ;  the  human  flcia,  in  contempt ;  a 
ceruin  quantity  of  land. 

Hidebound,  hide'bddnd.  a. 

A  horle  is  faid  to  be  hide  bound  when  his 
fliin  fticks  fo  hard  to  his  ribs  and  back,  that 
you  cannot  with  your  hand  pull  up  or  loofen 
the  one  from  the  other ;  in  trees,  being  in 
the  ftate  in  which  the  bark  will  not  give  way 
to  the  growth ;  harOi,  untradable. 

Hideous,  hld'i-fls,  or  h!d'ji-ds.  a. 

(293).  Horrible,  dreadful. 

Hideously,  hld'i.fls-lA#  ad. 

Horribly,  dreadfully. 

Hideousness,  hid'i-As-nls.  f« 

Horribleoeiii,  dreadfulncfiu 

HiDER,  hl'ddr.  f. 

He  that  hides. 

To  Hie,  hi.  v.  n. 

To  hafteo,  to  go  in  hafte. 

HiERARCH,  hl'4-rirk.  f. 

The  chief  of  a  facred  order. 

Hierarchical^  hl-i-rir'ki-kil.  a. 

Belonging  to  fiicred  or  ccclefiaftical  go* 
vemment. 

Hierarchy,  hi'i-rir-ki.  f. 
A  (acred  govcriunent,  rank  or  (iabord^aa* 


tion  of  holy  beings ;  eectefiaAiGsl  eftabliflt* 


Hieroglyphick,  hl-i-ri-glifik.  f. 

*  An  emblem,  a  figure  by  which  a  word  wu 
implied  ;  the  art  of  writine  in  pidure. 

Hieroglyfhical,  hl-fc-ri-gHfi- 
kil.a. 

Emblematical,  cxpreifive  of  fome  meaaitt( 
beyond  what  immiediately  appears. 
HiEROGLYPHICALLY,  hl-fe-ri-glif- 

£.kil.£.  ad. 

Emblematically. 

HiEROGRAPHY,  M-i-r&g'grdf-i.  f. 
(518).  Holy  writing. 

HiEROPHANT,  hi-cr'A-filnt.  f.(si8). 

One  who  teaches  rules  of  religion. 

To  Higgle,  hig'gl.  v.  n.     , 

To  chaffer,  to  be  penurious  in  a  bargain;  to 
go  felling  provifioiu  from  door  to  door. 

Higgledy-piggledy,   hig'gl-di- 
plg'gl-di.  ad. 

A  cant  word,  corrupted  from  higgle,  whick 
denotes  any  confufed  mafs. 

Higgler,  hig'gl-dr.  f. 

One  who  fells  provifions  by  retail. 

High,  hi.  a.  (390}. 

A  great  way  'upwards,  rifing  above;  etc* 
vated  in  place,  raifed  aloft ;  exalted  in  oa* 
ture  ;  elevated  in  rank  or  condition ;  ex- 
alted in  fentiment;  ditficult,  abftrufe;  boift- 
ful,  oftentatious;  arrogant,  proud,  lofty; 
noble,  illuftrious  ;  violent,  lempeftuous,  ap- 
plied to  the  wind ;  tumultuous,  turbulent, 
nnsovernable ;  full,  complete ;  ftronguftcd; 
at  Uie  moft  perfeA  ftate,  in  the  meridian ; 
far  advanced  into  antiquity ;  dear,  exorbi* 
tant  in  price ;  capital,  great,^  oppofed  to  Ut« 
tie,  as  high  treafon. 

High,  hi.  f. 

High  place,  elevation,  fuperior  fegion. 
HiGH-BLEST,  hl'bllft.  a. 
Supremely  happy. 

HiGH-BLOWN,  hi'bline. 

Swelled  much  with  wind,  much  infiited. 

HiGH-BORM,  hl'bdm. 

Of  noble  extraftion. 

HiGH-coLOURED,  hl'kdlMdr'd. 

Having  a  deep  or  glaring  colour. 

High-designing,  tu'di-si'nlng. 

Having  great  fchemes.'  « 

Highflier,  hl'fll-ir.  f. 

One  that  carries  his  opinions  to  extnta« 
gance. 

High-flown,  hi'fldne.  a. 

Elevated,  proud ;  turgid,  extravagant. 

High-flying,  hi'fli-ing'.-v. 

Extravagant  in, claims  or  opiaioas.'' 

High-heaped,  hi'hdp'd'.  a. 

Covered  with  high  piles. 

High-mettled,  hi'mit-tl*d. 

Proud  or  ardent  of  fpirit. 

Hig^minded,  hl^mlnd-ld. 

Proud,  arrogant. 

High-red,  hl'rid. 

Deeply  red. 

High-seasoned,  hi-s&'zdn'd. 

Piquant  to  the  palate. 

High-spirited,  hl-fplrlt-Jd. 

Bold,  daring,  infolent. 

HiGHrSTOMACHED,  hi-ftdm'mttt 

Obfttnate,  lofty. 
HiGH-TASTED,  hUt&s'lU* 

Gttftful,  piqaant.  ' 

HiGH-viCBD,  hlMs'd. 

Enohliotifly  inrkkfld* 

High- 


HlOH- WROUGHT,  hi 'rlwt. 

Accurately  finifhed. 

Highland,  hl'lind.  f. 

MoiintaiDOut  legions. 

Highlander,  hl'llnd-fin  f. 

An  tohabitant  of  mountains* 
|3*  We  fometimet  hear  a  rooft  abfurd  pro- 
nunciation   of  (hit  word  taken  from   the 
Scotch,  ai  if  written  Heeiauder,    This  ought 
to  be  carefully  avoided* 

Highly,  hl'lA.  ad. 

With  elevation  at  to  place  and  fituation ;  in 
a  great  decree  ;  proudly,  arrogantly,  ambi- 
tioufly ;  with  efteem,  with  eilimatton. 

Highmost,  hl'm6ft.  a. 

Higheft,  topmoft. 

Highness,  hl'iijs.  f. 

Elevation  abov^  the  furfac'e ;  the  title  of 
princes,  anciently  of  kinga ;  dignity  of  na- 
ture, fupremacy. 

HiGHT,  hite. 

Was  named,  was  called  ;  called,  named. 
HlGHWATER,  hl'w4-tfir.  f. 
The  mmoft  flow  of  the  tide. 

Highway,  hl-wi'.  f. 

Great  road,  publick  oath. 

Highwayman,  hl'wi-mdn.  f. 

A  robber  that  plunders  on  the  publick 
roads. 

Hilarity,  h!l-Ur'4-t4.  f. 

Merriment,  gayety. 
JHlLDINC,  hil'ding.  f. 

A  forry,  paltry,  cowtrdly  fellow ;  k  ia  uicd 
likewife  tor  a  mean  woman. 

Sill,  h!l.  f. 

An  elevation  of  ground  left  than  a  moim- 
tain. 

KiLLOCK,  hin6k.  f. 

A  Uctle  hill. 
»II.LV,  hil'14.  a. 

Fall  of  hills,  unequal  in  the  furface. 
iiiLT,  hilt.  f. 

The  handle  of  any  thinj^,  particularly  of  k 

f%rord. 

3HiM,  blm. 

The  oblique  cafe  of  He. 

I^iMSELF,  h!m-s4U^.  P^^^: 

In  th^  nominative.  He;  in,  ancient  authors, 
Itfelf ;  in  the  oblique  cafes,  it  has  a  recipro- 
cal fignification. 

HiN,  hin.  f. 

A  meafure  of  liquids  among  the  Jews,  con- 
taining about  ten  pints. 

Hind,  hind.  a.  compar.  Hinder,  fu- 

pcrl.  Hindmoft.  Backward,  conuary  in 
pofition  to  the  face. 
^Sr  This  word,  with  its  comparative  iiWrr, 
and  its  fuperlative  Hndmoft  ^nd  hindermoji 
are  fometimes  corruptly  pronounced  with 
the  f  (hort,  as  in  finn'd;  but  this  is  fo  con- 
;  rary  to  analogy  as  to  deferve  the  attention 
of  every  correct  fpeakei.  , 

Hind,  nind.  f. 

The  (he  to  a  flag;  a  fervant;  a  peafant,  a 
boor 

HiNDBERRiES,.hlnd'blr-r!z.  f. 

The  peafant's  berries ;  the  fame  as  rafpber- 
rici. 

To  Hinder,  htn'dflr.  v.  a. 

To  obftrufl,  to  (lop,  t6  impede. 

Hinder,  hln'dOr.  a.  (515). 

That  which  is  in  a'pofition  contrary  to  that 
r>t  the  face. 

HiNDERAKCE,  hfn'dfir-^nfe.  f. 

Impediment,  let,  flop. 

HiNDERER,  h!n'dar-Ar.  f. 
Be  or  that  which  hiadcn  or  obftnidf» 


HIS 


Hir 


ndt  5 — tibe,  tib,  bill ;  ~  AH ;  —  piAnd ; — thin,  this. 
HiiKDERLiNG,  hind'&r-l!ng.  (. 

A  paltry,  worthlefs,  degenerate  animal. 

HiNDEftMOST,  hlnd'ar-mAft.  a. 

Hindmoft,  laft,  in  the  rear. 

Hindmost,  hInd'mAft.  a. 

"The  laft,  the  lag. 

Hinge,  hinje.  f. 

Joints  upon  which  a  gate  or  door  turns ;  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  world;  a  governing 
rule  or  principle  ;  to  be  off  the  hinges,  to  be 
in  a  ftate  of  irregularity  and  diforder. 

To  Hinge,  hinje.  v.  a. 

To  furniih  with  hinges ;  to  bend  as  an  hinge. 

To  Hint,  hint.  v.  a. 

To  bring  to  mind  by  a  flight  mention  or  re- 
mote allulion. 

Hint,  hint.  f. 

Faint  notice  given  to  the  mind,  remote  allu- 
Gon ;  fuggcftion,  intimation. 

Hip,  hip.  f.    . 

The  joint  of  the  thigh,  the  flefliy  part  of  the 
thigh  ;  to  have  on  the  hip,  to  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  another.     A  low  phrafe. 

Hip,  hip.  f. 

The  fruit  of  the  briar. 

To  Hip,  hip.  v.  a. 

To  fprain  or  fljoot  the  hips;  Hip-hop,  a 
cant  word  formed  by  the  reduplication  of 
Hop. 

Hip,  hip.  laterj. 

An  exclamation,  or  calling  to  one. 
HiPPISH,  hip'pifli.  a. 

A  corruption  of  Hypochondriack. 

HiPPOCENTAUR,  hip'pA-s4n-tiwr.f. 

A  fabulous  monfter,  half  horfe  and  half 
man. 

HiPPOCRAss,  hip'pi-krds.  f. 

A  medicated  wine. 

HiPPOGRiFF,  bip'pA-grif*  f. 

A  winged  horfe. 

Hippopotamus,  hip-pA-p6t'J-mds. 

f.  The  river  horfe.  An  animal  found  in  the 
Nile. 

HiPSHOT,  hip^fliAt.  a. 

Sprained  or  diilocated  in  the  hip. 

HiPWORT,  hip'wArt.  f. 

A  plant. 

To  Hire,  hire.  v.  a. 

To  procure  any  thing  for  temporary  ufe  at  a 
ceicain  price;  to  engage  a  man  to  tempo- 
rary fcrvice  for  wages ;  to  bribe ;  to  engage 
himfelf  for  pay. 

Hire,  hire.  A 

Reward  or  xecompenee  paid  for  the  ufe  of 
any  thing  ^  wages  paid  for  fcrvice. 

Hireling,  hirc'ling.  f. 

One  who  ferves  for  wages ;  a  mercenary,  a 
proftitnte. 

Hireling,  hireling,  a. 

Serving  for  hire,  venaj,  mercenaryi  doing 
what  is  done  for  money. 

Hirer,  hlre'rAr.  f. 

One. who  u£bs  any  thing  paying  a  recom* 
pence,  one  who  employs  othera  paying 
wages. 

Hirsute,  h£r-sAte'.  a. 

Rongh,  rugged. 

His,  hiz.  pronoun  pofleflive. 

The  mafculine  pofleflive,  belonging^  to  him  ; 
anciently  its. 

To  Hiss,  hiTs.  v.  n. 

To  utter  a  noife  like  that  of  a  ferpent  and 
fome  other  animalS;^ 

To  Hiss,  hifs.  vra. 

To  condemn  by  hifling,  to^ex^odc  |  to  pro* 
cure  bifliet  or  oifg^^t* 


a. 


Hiss,  hifs^  f. 

The  voice  of  a  ferpent;  cenfare,  exprelSoa 
of  contempt  ufed  in  theatres. 

Hist,  hift.  interj. 

An  exclamation  commanding  (xlcnce. 

Histor^ian,  his-tA'rA-Jn.  f. 

A  writer  o{  fads  and  evenu. 

Historical,  his-tAr'ik-il.  1 
HiSTORicK,  his-tAr'rik.      j 

Pertaining  to  hiflory.  , 

Historically,  h!s-tAr'r!k4Ui.  ad. 

In  the  nunner  of  hiftory,  by  way  of  narrft* 
tion. 

To  HiSTORiFY,  his-t6r'4-fl.  v.  a. 

To  relate,  to  record  in  hiftory. 

Historiographer,   his-tA-r4-Ag'- 
ri-fflr.  f. 

An  hifloriao,  a  waiter  of  hiftory. 

Historiography,  his-tA-rA-Ag'rJ- 
fA.  f.  ^ 

The  art  or  employment  of  an  hiftorian. 

History,  his'tflr-A.  f. 

A  narration  of  events  and  fads  deliveredl 
with    dignity;     narration,     relation;     the 
.  knowledge  of  fads  and  events. 

History  piece,  his'tAr-A-pAAf<j.  L 

A  pidure  reprefenting  fome  memorable 
event. 

HiSTRiONiCAL,  his-trA-An'A-ksQ.I 
HiSTRiONiCK,  his-trA-Anik.         j 

a.  Befitting  the  ftage,  fuitable'to  a  player. 

Histrionically,  his-trA-An'A-kil*^ 
A.  ad. 

Theatricall)^  in  the  manner  of  a  buffoon*. 

'|*o  Hit,  hit.  v.  a. 

To  ftrike,  to  touch  with  a  blow ;  to  touelk' 
the  mark,  not  to  mifs ;  to  attain,  to  reach 
the  point;  to  ftrike  a  ruling  paffion;  to  hit 
off,  to  ftrike  out,  to  fix  or  determioct 
luckily. 

To  Hit,  hit.  v.  n. 

To  daft),  to  collide ;  to  chance  luckily,  to^ 
fucceed  by  accident ;  to  fucceedr  not  to- 
mifcarry;  to  light  on. 

Hit,  hit.  f. 

A  ftroke  ;  a  lucky  chance. 

To  Hitch,  hitih.  v.  n» 

To  catch,  to  move  by  jerks. 
HiTHE,  hlTHC.  f. 

A  fraall  haven  to  land  wares  out  of  veff^lror 
boats. 

Hither,  hiTH'Ar.  ad. 

To  this  place  from  fome  place ;  Hither  and 
Thither,  to  this  place  and  that;  to  this  end>. 
to  this  defign. 

Hither,  hiTH'&r.  a.  fuperlative 

Hithermoft.     Nearer,  towards  this  paft*. 

Hithermost,  hiTH'AiHndft.  a. 

Neareft  on  this  (ifle. 

Hitherto,  hiTH'Ar-t&o.  ad. 

To  this  time,  yet,  in  any  time  till  now  {  at 
every  time  till  now. 

Hitherward,,  hiTH'flr-wSrd. 
Hitherwards,  hiTH'Ar-wirdz. 

ad.  This  way,  towards  this  pice. 

Hive,  hive.  f. 

The  habitation  or  cell  of  bees  i  the  beet  ii^ 

habiting  a  hive. 

To  Hive,  hive.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  hives,  to  harbour;  to  contaia 
in  hives. 

To  Hive,  hive.  v.  n. 

To  take  (he Iter  together. 

Hiver,  hive'dr.  f. 
One  who  put!  beet  ia  bivet* 
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HOD 


HOL 


HOL 


C**  (546).  —  F4te,  fir,  fill,  (St ;  —  mi,  mit ;  — ^^plne,  pin ;  — 


HoA,  }  hA-  }  intcn. 

A  call,  a  fuddcn  exclamation  to  give  notice , 
of  approach,  or  any  thing  die. 

Hoar,  hArc.  a. 

White ;  gray  with  age  ;  white  with  (roft. 

Hoar-frost,  ti6re'fr6ft.  f. 

The  congelations  of  4cw  in  Irolly  morningt 
oa  the  grafs. 

Hoard,  hArde,  f. 

A  (lore  laid  up  in  fecret,  m  hidden  ftock,  a 
treafure. 

To  Hoard,  hArdc.  v.  n. 

To  make  hoards,  to  lay  up  ftorc. 

To  Hoard,  hirde.  v.  a. 

To  lay  in  hoards,  to  halband  privily. 

Hoarder,  hArd'fir.  f. 

One  that  (lores  up  in  fecret. 

HoARHOUND,  hAre'hWnd.  f, 

A  plant. 

HoARiNESS,  ho-ri'nJs.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  whitilh,  the  colour  of 
old  men's  hair. 

Hoarse,  hirfe.  a. 

Having  the  voice  rough,  at  with  a  cold, 
having  a  rough  found. 

Hoarsely,  h^rfe'14.  ad. 

With  a  rough  harfli  voice. 

Hoarseness,  hArfc'nSs.  f. 

Roughnefs  of  voice.  * 

"Hoary,  hA'ri.  a. 

White,  whitiOi;  white  or  gray  with  age; 
%  hitc  with  froft ;  mouldly,  moffy,  rufty. 

To  Hobble,  h6b'bl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  walk  lamely  or  aukwardly  upon  one 
leg  more  than  the  other ;  to  move  roughly 
or  unevenly. 

Hobble,  hib'bl.  f. 

Uneven  auk  ward  gaic. 

BoBBLlNGLY,  h6b'bl!ng-W.  ad, 

Clumfily,  awkwardly,  with  a  baiting  gait. 

Hobby,  hfib'bi.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  hawk;  an  Irifh  or  Scottilh 
hoTie ,  a  (lick  on  which  boys  get  a^ide 
and  ride  ;  a  ftupid  fellow. 

Hobgoblin,  h6b.gdb'lin.  f. 

A  fprite,  a  fairy. 

JIobnail,  hdb'nale.  f. 

A  nail  ufed  in  fhoeing  a  horfe. 

Hobnailed,  hob'nal'd.  a. 

Set,  with  hobnails. 

Hobnob,  h6b'n6b. 

This  is  corrupted  from  Hab  Nab. 

Hock,  h6k.  f. 

The  joint  between  the  knee  and  fetlock. 

To  Hock,  hAk.  v.  a. 

To-difable  in  the  hock. 

Hock,  hdk,  f. 

Old  ftrong  rbenifh. 

HocKHERB,  h6k'lrb.  f. 

A  plant,  the  fame  with  mallows. 

To  HocKLE,  h6k'kl.  V.  a. 

To  hamftriog. 

Hocus  pocus,  ho'kds-pA'k&s.  f. 

A  juggle,  a  cheat. 

Hod,  h6d.  f. 

A  kind  of  trough  in  which  a  labourer  car> 
ries  mortar  to  the  mafona. 

Hodman,  h6d'mJn.  f. 

A  labourer  that  carries  mortar. 

Hodge-podge,  hAdje'pAdje^  f. 

A  medley  of  ingredients  boiled  together. 

Hodiernal,  h6-d4-er'nil.  a. 

Of  to-day. 


I  hog,  brntiih,  fel- 
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Hoe,  hA.  f. 

An  inflrument  to  cut  up  the  earth. 

To  Ha£,  hA.  V.  a. 

To  cut  or  dig  with  a  hoe. 

Hog,  h6g.  f. 

The  general  name  of  fwioe;  a  oaftrtted 
boar  ;  to  bring  hogs  lo  a  fair  market,  to  fail 
of  one's  dcfign. 

Hogcote,  hAg'kit.  f- 

A  houfe  for  hogs. 
HOGGEREL,  hAg'gnl,  f. 
A  two-years-old  ewe. 

HoGHERD,  hAg'hird.  f. 

A  keeper  of  hogs. 

Hoggish,  h6g/|i(h.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  an 
filh. 

Hoggishly,  h6g'g!lh-lA.  ad. 

Greedily,  felfiihly. 

HoGGisHNEss,  h&g'gifti-n4s.  f. 

Brutality,  greedincfs,Tcmihoe£i. 

HoGSBEANS,  hogz'binz. 
HoGSBREAD,  hfigz'bfcd.  I  J. 

HoGSMUSHROOMS,  hAgz'm&fh'  ^  ' 
r&Am^ 

Plants. 

HOGSP£NN£L,Jl6gz'&l-n^.  f. 
A  plant. 

Hogshead,  higz'hid.  f. 

A  meafure  of  liquids  containing  dxly  gal- 
.  Ions;  any  large  barrel. 

HOGSTY,  hAg'ftl.  f. 

The  place  in  which  fwine  are  (hut  to  be  fed. 
HOGWASH,  hAg'wAfli.  f. 

The  draff  which  is  given  to  fwine. 

HoiDfiN,  hoi'd'n,  f.  (103). 

An  ill-taught,  awkward  country  girl. 

To  HoiDEN,  hAS'd'n.  v.  n. 

To  romp  indecently. 

ToHoisE,  hAife.\„  ^ 
ToHoiST,hAlft,J^-*- 

To  raifc  up  on  high. 

To  Hold,  hAld,  v.  a.  prctcr.  Held, 

part.  pafl*.  Held  or  Holden.  To  grafp  in 
the  hand,  to  gVP^t  ^o  clutch;  to  keep,  to 
retain,  to  gripe  taft  ;  to  maintain  as  an  opi- 
nion ;  to  conhder  as  good  or  bad,  to  hold  in 
rc^rd  ;  to  have  any  ilation ;  to  poflefs,  to 
enjov ;  to  poffcfs  in  fubordination ;  to  fuf- 
pend,  to  refrain  ;  to  ftop,  to  reftrain;  to  fix 
to  any  condition  ;  to  confine  to  a  certain 
ftate;  to  detain;  to  retain,  to  continue;  to 
offer,  to  propofe  ;  to  maintain ;  to  carry  on, 
to  continue ;  to  hold  forth,  to  exhibit ;  to 
hold  in,  to  govern  by  the  bridle,  to  reftrain 
in  general ;  to  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  hold  on,  to  continoe,  to  protrafi ; 
to  hold  out,  to  extend,  to  ftretch  forth,  to 
offer,  to  propofe,  to  continue  to  do  or  fuffer; 
to  hold  up,  to  raiie  aloft,  to  fnftain,  to  f«p- 
port. 

To  Hold,  hAld.  v.  n. 

To  ftand,  to  be  right,  to  be  without  excen- 
tion;  to, continue  unbroken  or  nnfubdued; 
to  laft,  to  endure ;  to  continue ;  to  refrain  ; 
to  ftand  up  for,  to  adhere;  to  be  dependent 
on ;  to  derive  right ;  to  hold  forth,  to  ha- 
rangue, to  fpeak  in  publick ;  to  hold,  in,  to 
reftjain  one's  felf,  to  continue  in  luck ;  to 
hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  diftance  without  clofmg 
with  offers  ;  to  hold  on,  to  continue,  not  to 
be  interrupted,  to  proceed ;  to  bold  out,  to 
laft,  to  endure,  not  to  yield,  not  to  be  fub- 
dued;  to  hold  together,  to  be  joined,  to  re- 
main in  union  ;  to  hold  up,  to  fupport  him.> 
felf,  not  to  be  fool  weather,  to  continue  the 
fame  fpeed. 


Hold,  hAld.  interj. 

Forbear,  flop,  be  ftill. 

Hold,  hAld.  f. 

The  ad  of  feixing,  cripe,  grafp,  feiiure; 
fomething  to  be  held,  fupport ;  catch,  power 
of  feiziog  or  keeping;  prifon,  place  of  cuC- 
tody ;  power,  innuence ;  cuftody ;  Hold  of  a 
ftiip,  all  that  part  which  lies  between  the 
keelfon  and  the  lower  deck  ;  a  lurkiog 
place ;  a  fortified  place,  a  fort. 

Holder,  hAl'dflr,  f. 

One  that  holds  or  gripes  any  thing  ia  his 
hand ;  a  tenant,  one  that  holds  land  under 
another. 

HoLDERFORTH,  hAl-dfir-fAr/A'.  f. 

An  haranguer,  one  who  fpeaks  in  publick. 

Holdfast,  hAld'ftft.f. 

Any  thing  which  takes  hold,  a  catch,  a 
hook. 

Holding,  hAld'lng.  f. 

Tenure,  farm  ;  it  fometimei  (ignifies  the 
burthen  or  chorus  of  a  fong. 

Hole,  hAle.  f, 

A  cavity  narrow  and  long,  either  perpendi- 
cular or  horizontal ;  a  perforation,  a  fmsll 
vacuitv ;  a  cave,  a  hollow  place ;  a  cell  of  an 
animal ;  a  mean  habitation ;  fome  fubtcr- 
fuge  or  (hift. 

HoLiDAM,  h61'A-dim.  f, 

Bleffed  lady. 

HoLiLY,  hA'U-lA.  ad. 

Pioufly,  with  (anftity;  inviolably,  without 
breach. 

Holiness,  hA'14-n8s.  f. 

Sandity,  piety,  religious  goodnefs ;  the  ftate 
of  bein  g  hallowed,  dedication  to  religioa ; 
the  title  of  the  pope. 

Holla,  hAl-lA'.  interj. 

A  word  ufed  in  calling  to  any  one  it  a  dii^ 
tance. 

HoLLANQi  hAl^lilnd.  r. 

Fine  linen  made  in  Holland. 

Hollow,  hAl'lA.  a.  (327), 

Excavated,  having  a  void  fpace  within,  not 
foHd  ;  noify,  like  found  reverberated  from  s 
cavity ;  not  faithful,  not  found,  not  what  one 
appears. 

Hollow,  hAl'lA.  ^ 

Cavity,  concavity ;  cavern,  den^  hole;  pit; 
any  opening  or  vacuity  ;  paffage,  canal. 

ToHoLLOw>  hdl'lA,  V.  a. 

To  make  hollow,  to  excavate. 

To  HaLLow,  hfiriA.  V.  n. 

To  (hout,  to  hoot. 

HOxLOWLY,  h61MA-li.  ad. 

With  cavities  ;  unfaithfully,  infincercly,  di(- 
honeftly. 

HoLLOWNESS,  hAl'lA-nSs.  f. 

Cavity,  ftate  of  being  hoUqw  ;  deceit,  infill 
ccrity,  treachery. 

Hollo wkooT,  h61'lA-rAJt,  t 

A  plant. 

Holly,  hAFW.  f. 

A  tree. 

H0LLYH0CK,^Al'U-h6k.  f. 

Rofemallow. 
HoLLYROSE,  hAl'li-rAzc.  f. 

A  plant. 

Holocaust,  hAl'A  kiwft.  f. 

A  buint  facrifice. 
Ho  LP,  hAlp. 
The  old  preterit  and  participle  paffive  of 
Help. 

HoLPEN,  hAl'p'n, 

The  old  participle  paifive  of  Help. 

Holster,  hAl'ftir.  f. 

A  cafe  for  a  horieman's  piftoL 

Holy, 


HOM 


HON 


HOP 


— nA,  mSvc,  ndr, 
Holy,  hi'l*.  a. 

Good,  pious,  religious  {  hallowed,  confo- 
crated  4o  divine  uie;  pure,  immaculate  j  ft- 
cred. 

HoLY-THyRSDAY,  hA'15-/Airz'di- 

f.  The  day  on  which  the  afccnfion  of  out 
Saviour  is  commemorated,  ten  days  before 
Whitfunlidc. 

HoLY-wEEK,  hA'lA'wiik-  f. 

The  week  before  £after.      • 

HoLYDAY,  h6l'i-dL  f. 

The  day  of  fome  ecdcfiaftical  feilival ;  amii- 
verfary  feaft ;  a  day  of  gayety  and  joy ;  a 
time  that  comes  felaom. 

Homage,  hAnv'ije^C  (90). 

Service  paid  and  fealty  profefled  to  a  fove- 
reign  or  fupcrior  lord  ;  obeifance,  refpeft 
paid  by  external  a^on. 

Homager,  hdm'i-jdr.  f. 

One  who  holds  by  homage  of  fomc  fupcrloar 
lord. 

Home,  h6nie,  f. 

His  own  houfc,  the  private  dwelling ;  his 
own  country;  the  place  of  conftant  refi- 
dtnce ;  united  to  a  fubiUtitive,  it  fignifics 
dome  ft  irk. 

Home,  h6me.  ad. 

To  one's  own  habitation;  to  one's  own 
country ;  dofc  to  one'a  own  breaft  or  af- 
fairs; to  the  pmot  defigned.;  united  to  a 
fubAantive,  it  implies  force  and  efficacy. 

Home  BORN,  h&mtt'b6rn.  a. 

Native,  natural ;  dom«ftick,  not  foreign. 

Homebred,  h6me'br^.  a.^ 

Bred  at  home ;  not  poUihcd  by  travel,  plain, 
rudot  »rt|e(a,  uncultivated ;  domeftxck,  not 
foreign.  t  ^ 

HoMEFEXTy  hAoic'feit.  a. 

Inwarflf.  private. 

HoMELii«Y,  h6ine'l^-U.  ad« 

Rudely,  inelegantly. 

Homeliness,  hj&mc'li-nls.  d 

Plainnefs,  rudenefs. 

Homely,  h^e'Ii.  a. 

Plain,  homefpun*  not  el^ant,  not  beautiful, 
not  fino,  coarfe. 

HoMCJbiADB,  hiflie^mlidc.  ad. 

Made  at  hornet 

'Homer,  hd'mdr.  f. 

A  Hebrew  mcafure  of  about  three  pints* 

Homespun,  hAme'fpAn.  a. 

Spun  or  wrought  at  home^  not  made  by  re- 
gilla»  manufaaurers  s  not  made  in  foreign 
countries ;  plain,  coarOe,  rude,  homely,  in- 
elegant. 

HoMBSTALL,  home^(l4ll.  1  f 
Homestead,  hAme'fted.  J    * 

The  place  of  the  houfe. 

Homeward,  hAme'wird.     1     . 
Homewards,  bimc'wJrdz.  / 

Towards  hemt,  towards  the-  native  places 

Homicide,  hAtn'i-sJde.  f. 

Murder,  manfhying;  dcftru^ont  e  muf-^ 
dercr,  a  manflaycr. 

•Homicidal,  hdm-^giMit.  a. 

Murderous,  bloody. 

-'HIomiletical,  him-i-llt'Ik-il.  a. 

Social,  converiible. 
ViOMILY,  hAm'i-li.  f. 

A  difcourfe  read  tq  a  congregation. 

Homogeneal,  hA-mA-ji'^ni-Sl. 
Honk)geneous,  hA-mA-ji/n4-3s. 

«.  Having  the  fame  Aat^e  or  principles. 
W*  For  tl^  true   pronunciation  of  tuc  £  in 


} 


bex 


NESS,  h6-in6-ji'n4-'\ 

f,h6-inA-j4-n4'4-t4  > 
SNESS,    hA-m6-ji'-J 


nit  ;  —  tfibie,  tfib,  bdll ;  —  611 ;  —  pfidnd  ; —  tfAuj^  thIs. 

Homogenbalness,  hA-mA-ji'ni- 

ll-nes 
Homogeneity 
Homogbneousness 

ni-ds-nls. 

•    f.  Participation  of  the  (ame  principles  or  na- 
ture, fimilitude  of  kind. 

HoMOGENY,  h4-m6d'jS-n4.  f. 

Joint  nature. 

Homologous,  h6-m61'6-gis.  a. 

Having  the  fame  manner  or  proportions. 

Homonymous,  hA-m6n'A-mds.  a. 

Denominating  different  things ;  ec^uivocal* 

HoMONYMY,  hA-m6n'i-mi.  f. 

Equivocatioii,  ambiguity.     < 

HoMOTONOws,  hA-m6t't6-itfis.  a. 

Equable,  faid*  of  fuch  dilb^pers  as  keep'a 
conlUnt  tenour  of  rife,  Rate,  and  deden* 
(ion. 

Hone,  hAne.  f. 

A  whetftone  for  a  razor. 

Honest,.  An'n^ft.  a.  (394). 

Upright,-  true,  fincere;  chafte;  juft,  mghtc- 
ous,  giving  to  every  roan  his  due. 

Honestly,  An'nlft-14.  ad.  ^ 

Uprightly,  juftly  ;  with  chaftity,  modelUy. 

Honesty,  6n'nes-tA.  f, 

Juftice,  truth,  virtue;  purity. 

Hqnied,  hfin'nid.  a 

Covered  with  honey  ;  fweet,  lufoiouf. 

Honey,  hfln'oA.  f.  (165). 

A  thick,  vifcoua  lufcioua  fubiUnce-,  which  is 
colle^ed  and  prepared  by  bees  ;  .fw«ctaf:fs, 
lufcioufne& ;  a  nafliie-  <^  tendemefs,  fwcct, 
fweetneCs. 

Honey-bao,.  hAn'oi-bag.  f. 

lite  bag  in  which  the  bee  carries  the  hoaey. 

Honey-comb,  hAn'nA-kAme.  f* 

The  cells  of  wax  in  which  the  bee  liores  her 
honey. 

Honey-combed,  hdn'ni-kAoa'd.  a. 

Flawed  with  little  cavitiea. 

Honey-dew,  hin'ni-dA.  f.     • 

Sweet  dew. 

Honey-flower,  hdn'n4-fldft-4r.  f, 

A  plant. 

Honey-gnat,  hfln^ai-nit.  f. 

A  a  infe£l. 

Honey-moon,  hfln'nA-mi&n.  f. 

The  firft  month  aftpr  marriafo. 

HoNEY-suci^LE,  hfin'ne-sfik-kl.  f. 

Woodbine. 

HoNEYLEss,  hfin'nS-l2s.  a. 

Without  honey. 

Honey-wort,  hfln'ni^wflrt.  f. 

A  plane 

Honorary,  An'^nflr-i^ri.  a. 

Done  in  honour ;  conferring  honour  with- 
out gain. 

Honour,  An'nflr,  f.  (594). 

Dignity ;  reputation ;  the  title  of  a  man  of 
rank ;  noblcnefs ;  reverence,  due  venera- 
tion ;  chaility ;  glory,  boail ;  publick  mark 
of  refped ;  privileges  of  rank  or  birth ;  ci- 
vilities paid  ;  ornament,  decoration. 

To  Honour,,  An'oAr.  v.  a 


To  reverence,  to  regard  with  veaeratidn ;       AG  HOOT,  nOOt.  V.  a. 


ta  dignify,  to  raife  to  greataefs. 

Honourable,  6a'nfir-i-bL  a. 

Illuftrious,  noble ;  great,  maguaaimous,  ge- 
nerous ; "  conferring  honour ;  accompaiii<?d 
with  tokens  of  honour;  without  taint, 
without  reproach ;  honcft,  without  inten- 
tion of  deceit ;  equitable. 

Ho)KH;RABL£NB8s,6a'n{b-4-bUnes. 
O  o 


f.  Eminence,  mtfgnificeiice,  gefier<y(tty.  ' 

Honourably,  dn'nbr-l-bli.  ad. 

Wi|h  tokens  of  honour  ;  magnanioioudy, 
generoufly ;  reputably,  with  exemption  from 
reproach. 

HoNOURER,  An'nfir-rAr:  f* 

One  that  honours,  one  that  regarda  wiAi 
veneration. 

Hood,  hid.  (307), 

•  In  compofttion,  denotes  quality,  chara^er, 
as'knigfathood,-childhood.  Sometimes  U  is 
taken  colledively,  as  brotherhood,  a  coafra- 
ternity. 

Hood,  hid.  f. 

The  upper  cover  of  a  woman's  head ;  any 
thing  drawn  upo^n  the  head,  and  wrapping 
round  it ;  a  coverinff  put  over  the  hawk's 
eyes ;  an  ornamenuf  (old  that  hangs  dov^a 
the  back  of  a  graduate. 

To  Hood,  hdd.  v.  a. 

To  drefs  in  a  hood ;  to  blind  as .  with  m 
hood  ;  to  cover. 

Hoodman*s-&lind,    hdd'm&nz- 
blmd'.  f. 

A  play  in  which  the  perfon  hooded  i$  t» 
catch  another,  and  tell  the  name. 

To  Hoodwink,  hfld'wtnk.  v.  a. 

To  blind,  with  fomething  bound  over  tb« 
eyes;  to  cover,  to  hide;  to  deceive,  to  im« 
pofe  upon. 

Hoof,  h&Sf.r.  (306).. 

The  hard  horny  lubftance  which  eempofet 
the  feet  of  feveral-Jbrts  of  attimalsi 

Hook,  hAAk.  f.  (jg6)i 

Any  thip|^  bent  (o-  as  to.  eatch  hold ;  the 
bended  wire  on  which,  the  bait  h  hung  far 
fiihes,  and  with  which  the  hfh  it  piercedl;  t 
fnare,  a  trap ;  a  fickle  to  reap  corn ;  an  iroo 
to  feize  the  meat  in  the  caUlro»;  an-  inftrtw 
meat  to  cut  or  lop- with;  die  part  of  the 
binge  fixed  to  the  peft ;  Hook  or  CfOok«  one 
way  or  other,  by  any  expe<^ent. 

To  Hook,  hack.  v.  a. 

To  catch  with  a  hook ;  »e  tntfapy  toteofaare; 
to  draw  as  with  a  hook  \  to  fatten  as  with  a 
hook ,  to  be  jdrawn  bf  fe^ ce  Qr  artifioc. 

Hooked,  hbbk'id.  a.  (366). 

Bent,  curvatcd. 

H00KBDNB8&,  hi&k^od-iils.  f. 

State  of  being  bent  like  a  hook. 

Hooknosed,  h&&k'n&z'd'.  z. 

Having  theaquilinenofevifing  in  the  middle. 

Hoop,  hi&p.  f.  (30^). , 

Any  thing  circular  by  w4iich  (bmething  clfc 
is  bound,  particularly  oaiks  or  barrels ;  pare 
of  a  lady's  drefs ;  any  thing  cireuiac.. 

To  Hoop,  hftdp.  v.  a. 

To  bind  or  encloffc  with  hoops;  to  eneiitle, 
to  clafp,  to  furround. 

To  HoOp,  h55p*  V.  n. 

To  iheui,  to  make  an  outcry  by  way  of  call 
or  purfuit. 

HooPBR,  h&a'p&r.  f, 

A  cooper,  one  thai  hoops  tubs. 

HooFiNO-couoH,.hi4-ping-k6f^  f. 

A  conuulfive  cough,  fp  callea  from  iu  neife* 

To  Hoot,  h5&j.,v.  n.  {306}. 

To  fhout  in  contempt ;  to  cry  as  an  owl. 


To  drive  with  noiftp  and  flto'ats* 

Hoot,  hhht.  f. 

Clamour,  fhout. 

To  Hop,  h6p.  v.  n. 

To  jum,  to  (kip  lightly ;  to  leap  on  one  leg ; 
to  walk  lamely,  or  WAtb  one  leg  lefs  nimble 
-   than  the  othec. 

Hop,  h6p.  f. 

A  jump, 


HOk  HOR 

pr  (546).  —  F4te,  fir,  fill,  fit ; — mi,  mit ; — pine,  pin ;  — 


HOR 


•A  jump,  i  light  l«p ;  « jump  on  one  leg  ;♦• 
place  whete  meaner  people  dance. 

Hop,  h6p.  f. 

A  plant,  the  flowert  of  which  are  a(ed  in 
brewing. 

To  Hop,  hip.  v.  a. 

To  impiegnate  with  hops. 

Hope,  hApe.  f.  . 

Expcattion  of  fomc  good,  an  expcaation 
indulged  with  pleafore  5  confidence  in  a  fu- 
ture event,  or  in  the  future  condud  of  any 
body;  |hat  which. gives  hope;  the  objett  of 
hope. 

ToHoPE,  hApc.  V.  n.  . 

■    To  live  in  expejftation  of  (bme   good ;  to 
place  confidence  in  futurity. 

To  Hope,  hApe.  v.  a. 

To  expcft  with  defirc. 

HoPEFUt,  hApc'fiil.  a. 

Full  of  qualitiei  which  produce  hope,  pro- 
mifine;  full  of  hope,  full  of  expcaation  of 
fu'cceU.  11    I       J 

Hopefully,  hApc'ffll-*.  ad.; 

In  fuch  manner  at  to  rmifchope  ;  with  hope. 

Hopefulness,  hApe'fAl-nls.  f. 

Proroife  of  good,  likelihood  to  fucceed. 

Hopeless,  hApe'lis.  a. 

Without  hope,  without  plcifing  expcSa- 
tioti;  giving  no  hope,  promifing  nothing 
pleafing. 

Hoper,  hA'pAr.  f. 

One  that  baa  pleafing  expc^tiona. 

Hoping  ly,  hA'ping-lA.*  ad. 

With  hope,  with  expeSation  of  good. 

Hopper.  hAp'pAr..  f. 

He  who  hop*  or  jumpt  on  one  lef^ 

Hotper,  hdp'p&r.  C 

The  box  or  open  frame  of  wood  vata  which 
the  corn  ia  put  to  be  ground ;  1  btfltet  for 
carrying  feed.  -  '       . 

Hoppers,  hAp'pftrx.  f. 

A  kind  of  play  ui  which  tbe  aoor  hop»on 
o»e  leg. 

Horal,  hA'dll.  a. 

Relating  to  the  boar. 

KoRARY,  hA'ri-rA.  a.  • 

Relating  to  an  honr  ;  continuing  for  an 
hour. 

Horde,  hArde.  f. 

A  clan,  a  migratory  crew  of  people ;  a  body 
of  TkrUrs. 

H0R12ON,  hA-rr zon.  f. 

The  Knc  that  terminate*  the  view. 
J3'  This  word  waa,  till  of  late  years,  univer- 
fally  pronounced,  in  profe,  with  the  accent 
on  the  firft  fyllable;  and  that  this  is  moft 
agreeable  to  Engliflx  analogy  canpot  be 
^nbted.  But  Poets  have  ^s  conftantly 
placed  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  be- 
caufe  this  fyllable  has  the  accent  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  word;  and  thia  accentuation  is 
now  becomefo  general  as  to  render  the  for- 
foer  pronunciation  vulgar. 

•Horizontal,  hAr-A-zAn'til.  a. 

Near  the  horizon ;  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
on  a  level.  ,  *     i      4    #  4,   1 

Horizontally,  hor-A-zon'tal-i. 

ad.  In  a  direftion  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Horn,  hArn.  f. 

The  hard  pointed  bodies  which  grow  on  the 
heads  of  tome  quadrupeds,  and  ferve  them 
for  weapons ;  an  inftrument  of  wind-mufick 
made  of  horn ;  the  extremity  of  the  Wax- 
ing or  waning  moon ;  the  feelera  of  a  fnail ; 
a  drinking  cup  made  of  horn ;  antler  of  a 
cuckold  ;  Uom  mad,  pobapa  mad  ia  i 
•Kkold. 


HoRN#l/iK,  hAm'biik.  1  ^^ 
Horn  fish,  hArn'filh      J 

Akindoffifli. 

Hornbeam,  hArn'bimc.  f. 

A  tree. 

Hornbook,  hArn'book.  f. 

The  firft  book  of  children,  covered  with 
horn  to  keep  it  unfoUed. 

Horned,  hAr'nid.  a. 

Fur ni  (bed  with  horns. 

Horner,  hAr'nfir.  f. 

One  that  works  in  horn,  and  fells  horni. 

Hornet,  hAr'nSt.  f. 

A  very  large  ftrong  ftinpng  fly. 

Hornfoot,  hArn'fittt.  a. 

Hoofed. 

Hornowl,  hArn'Aftl.  f. 

A  kind  of  horned  owl. 

Hornpipe,  horn'plp^.  f. 

A  dance.  air 

HoRNSTONB,  horn'ftAnc.  f. 

A  kind  of  blue  ftone. 

HoRNWORK,  hAm^wArk.  C 

A  kind  of  ancular  fortification* 

Horny,  hArnA.  a. 

Made  of  horn ;  refembling  horn ;  hard  as 
horn,  callous.  Air 

HoROCRAPHY,  hA-rAg'gri'-fe.  f. 

An  account  of  the  hours.  ^ 

Horologe,  hAr'A-lAdjc.  \  r 

Horology,  hA-rAl'A-jA.  fsi8).  /  *' 

An  inftrument  that  tells  the  hour,  as  a  clock, 
a  watch,  an  hour-glals. 

HoROMETRY,  hA-rAm'A-tiA.f.  (518). 

The  arti>f  meafuring  hoqrs. 

Horoscope,  hAr'rA-flcApe.  f. 

The  configuration  of  the  planets  at  the  hour 
of  birth. 

Horrible,  hAr'rA-bl.  a. 

Dreadful,  terrible,  (hocking,  hideout,  cnor- 
moua.  M  *   e    n 

({3"  Thia  word  ia  often  pronounced  in  fnch  a 
manner  as  to  confound  the  i  with  ir,  as  if 
written  hwrvMc ;  but  this  muft  be  avoided 
as'coarfe  and  vulgar. 

Horribleness,  hAr'rA-bl-ncs.  f. 

Dreadfulnefs«  hid^oufnefs,  terriblenels. 

Horribly,  hAr'rA-blA.  ad. 

Dreadfully ;   hideoufly ;   to  a  dreadfol  de- 

Horrid,  hAr'nd.  a. 

Hideous,  dreadful,  (hocking;  roueh,  rugged. 

Horridness,  hAr'rid-nis.  I. . 

tiideoufnefs,  enormity. 

HoRRiFicK,  hAr-rif  ik.  a. 

Caufing  horrour.  1       i*      a 

HoRRisoNOUs,  hAr-ns'sA-nus.  a. 

Sounding  dreadfuUi^. 

HoRROUR,  hAr'rOr.  f. 

Tcrrour  mixed   with  deteftatioh;    gloom, 
drearinefs ;  in  medicine,  fuch  a  ihuddering 
or  quivering    as   precedes    an<^ague-fit ;  a 
*    fenfe  of  (huddering  or  (hrinking. 

Horse,  hArfe.  f. 

A  neighing  quadruped,  ufed  in  war,  and 
draught  and  carriage;  it  is  ufed  in^  the 
plural  fenfe,  but  with  a  fingular  termination, 
for  borfes,  horsemen,  or  cavalry ;  fomething 
on  which  any  thing  is  /opported ;  a  wooden 
machine  which  foldicrs  ride  bv  way  of  pu- 
iiiihment  5  joined  to  another  fubftantive,  it 
fignines  fomething  large  or  coarfe,  as  a  horfe- 
face,  a  face  of  which  the  features  are  large 
and  indelicate. 

To  HoRsp,  hArfe.  v.  a. 
To  mount  upon  a  horfc  \  to  carry  tot  ea 


the  back;  to  ride  any  tbtagt  to  < 
inare. 

Horseback,  hArs'bik.  f. 

The  (eat  of  the  rider,  the  ftate  of  being  00  i 
horfe. 
HORSEBEAN,  hAfs^binc.  f. 
A  fmall  bean  ufoally  given  to  horfiea. 

Horseblock,  hArs'blAk.  f. 

A  block  on  which  they  climb  to  a  hofft. 

boRSEBOAT,  hArs^bAte.  f. 

A  boat  ufed  in  ferrying  horfea. 

Horseboy,  hArs'bAt.  f. 

"  A  boy  employed  in  dreiltng  horfea,  a  ftable- 
boy. 

Horsebreaker,  hArs'bri-kdr.  f. 

One  whofe  employment  is  to  tame  horlesta 
the  faddle. 

Horsechesnut,  hArs'tlhcs-nut.  f. 

A  tree,  the  fruit  of  a  tree. 

HoRSECOURSER,  hArs'kAr-s4r.  f. 

One  that  runs  horfes,  or  keeps  hoifes  for 
the  race  i  a  dealer  in  horfes. 

HoRSECRAB,  hArs'krib.  f. 

A  kind  of  fi(h. 

HoRSEcucuMBER,  hArs-kAA1c&m«. 
bdr.  f. 

A  plant. 

HoRSEDUNG,  hArsMAng.  f. 

The  excrements  of  horfes. 

HoRSE'EMMET,  hAfs'^m-mit. f. 

Ant  of  a  large  kind. 

Horseflesh,  hArs'flAfh.  f. 

The  fle(h  of  horfea. 

Horsefly,  hArs'fll.  f. 

A  -  flv  that  Rings  horfea,  and  fuckf  th«r 
blood. 

Horse  FOOT,  hArs'fflt.  f. 

An  herb.  The  lame  with  coltifoot. 

Horsehair,  hArs'hire.  f. 

The  hair  of  horfes. 
HORSEHEEL,  hAfs'hAAL  f. 
An  herb. 

HoRSELAupH,  hArs'Uf.  r. 

A  loud  violent  rode  laugh. 

Horseleech,  hArs'lAitfh.  f. 

A  great  leech  that  bUts  horfes ;  a  farrier. 

HoRSELiTTER,  hArs'llt-tflr.  f. 
A  carriage  hung  upon  poles  between  two 
horfea,  on  Vhich  the  perfon  carried  liei 
along. 

Horseman,  hArs'mSn.  f. 

One  (killed  in  riding ;  one  that'  ferves  ia 
wars  on  horfehack ;  a  rider,  a  man  on  horfe- 
back.     . 

Horsemanship,  hArs'min-flilp.  (• 

The  art  of  riding,  the  art  of  managing  • 
horfe. 

Horsematch,  hArs'mitfli;  f» 

A  bird. 

Horsemeat,  hArs'mAte.  f- 

Provender. 

Horsemint,  hArs^mlnt.  f. 

A  large  coarfe  mint.  . 

Horsbmuscle,  hAts'mA6-sKf.{4^5i 

A  large  mufcle. 

Horseplay,  hArs'plL  C    ,    . 

Coarie,  rough,  rugged  play. ' 

Horsepond,  hArs'p&ad.  f* 

A  pond  for  horfes. 

Horserace,  hArs'rife.  f. 

A  match  of  horfes  in  running. 
HORSERADISHf  hAfs'tid-lfli.  f. 
A  root  acrid  and  biting,  t  fpccieaof  fcurfy 
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Horseshoe,  hArs'ih&i.  T. 

A  pUte  of  iron  nailed  to  the  feet  of  horfet ; 
an  herb.  ' 

Horsestealer,  hArs'fti-lAr.  f. 

A  thief  who  uket  away  horfes. 

Horsetail,  hArs't&k.  f. 

A  plant. 

HoRSETOMGUE,  hArs'tfing.  f. 

An  herb. 

Horseway,  hArs'wi.  f. 

A  broad  way  by  which  horfes  may  travel. 

HoRTATiON,  hAr-t4'(hAn.  f. 

The  »€t  of  exhorting,  advice  or  encourage* 
luent  to  fomething. 

Hortative,  hAr'tl-tlv.  f. 

Exhortation,  precept  by  which  one  incites  or 
mni  mates. 

Hortatory,  hAr'tl-tAr-A.  a. 

Encotiraging,  animating,  advifing  to  any 
thing. — For  the  «,  fee  DomcJHck. 

Horticulture,  hAr't^-kAl-tfliAre. 

f.  The  art  of  cultivating  gardens. 

HoRTULAN,  hAr't(hfi-lln.  a.  (461}. 

Belonging  to  a  garden.   ^ 

Hosanna,  h6-zin'nt.  f. 

An  exclamation  of  praife  to  God* 

Hose,  hAze.  f. 

Breeches  ;  ftockings,  covering  for  the  legs. 

Hosier,  hA'zhAr.  f.  (283). 

Ohq  who  fells  ftockings. 

Hospitabl£,  h6s'p£-tl-bl.  a* 

Giving  entertainment  to  ftnngers,  kind  to 
ftrangers. 

Hospitably,  b6s'pi-ti-bli.  ad* 

With  kindnefs  to  (Irangers. 

Hospital,  As^i-tll.  f.  (394). 

A  place  built  for  the  reception  of  the  fick, 
or  fupport  of  the  poor ;  a  place  for  flielter 
or  entertainment. 

Hospitality,  hAf-pi-tiU'A-tA*  f. 

The  pra^ice  of  entertaining  (Irangers. 

Host,  bAft.  f. 

One  who  gives  entertainment  to  another; 
the  landlord  of  an  inn ;  an  army,  numbers 
affembled  for  war ;  any  great  number ;  the 
facrifice  of  the  maQ  in  the  Roman  church. 

To  Host,  bAft.  v;  n. 

To  take  up  entertainment ;  to  encounter  in 
bnttle ;  to  ireview  a  body  of  men,  to  muftcr. 

Hostage,  bAs'tije.  f.  {go}. 

One  given  in  pledge  for  fecurity  of  perform* 
aocc  of  cgnditipna. 

Hostel,  bA-til'. 

_  A  genteel  inn. 

f^  This  word  is  now  untverlally  pronounced 
and  written  without  the  i. 

Hostelry,  bA'til-ri* 

The  Cune  as  Hoftel. 

Hostess,  bAst'2s.  f* 

A  female  hoft,  a  woman  that  gives  enter- 
tainment. 

Hostess-ship,  bAst'^s-fblp.  f. 

The  charader  of  an  hoftefs. 

Hostile,  bAs'tlL  a.  (i4o). 

Adverfe,  oppofite,  fuiuble  to  an  enemy. 

Hostility,  h&s-tll't-tA.  f. 

<  The  prances  of  ab  open  enemy,  open  war, 
oppofitipn  in  war. 

Hostler,  As'lflr.  f.  {394).  (472)- 

One  who  has  the  care  of  norles  at  an  inn. 

Hot,  bAt.  a. 

Having-  the  power  to  excite  the  fenfe  of. 

Iicat,  fiery;    luAful,   lewd;    ardent,  vehe- 

.  ncnty  eager,  keen  in  delire ;  piquint,  acrid. 

Hotbed,  bAt 'bed.  f. 


A  bed  of  earth  made  hot  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  dung.  i 

Hotbrained,  bAt'brin'd.  a.  (359). 

Violent,  vehement,  furious. 

Hotcockles,  bAt-kAk'Jtlz.  f. 

A  play  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes,«and 
guelfes  who  ftrikes  him. 

Hotheaded,  hAt'bld-4d.  a. 

Vehement,  violent,  paflionate. 

Hothouse,  hAt'bAAfe.  f. 

A  bagnio,  a  place  to  Jweat  and  cup  in ;  a 
houfe  in  which  tender  plants  are  raifed  and 
prcferved  from  the  indcraency  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  in  which  fruits  are  matured  early. 

Hotly,  hAt'li.  ad. 

With  heat ;    violently,    vehemently ;    luft- 
fully. 
HOTMOUTHED,  bAt'inAdTH*d.  a. 
Headftrong,  ungovernable. 

HoTNESS,  bAt'nis.  f. 

Heat,  violence,  fury. 

Hotchpotch,  bAdjc'pAdjc.  f. 

A  mingled  hafli,  a  mixture. 

Hotspur,  bAt'fpAr.  f. 

A  man  violent,  paffionate,  precipiute,  and 
heady;  a  kind  ot  pea  of  fpeedy  growth. 

HoTSPURRED,  bAt'fpAr'd.  a.  (359). 

Vehement,  ralh,  heady. 

Hove,  bAvc. 

The  preterit  of  Heave- 

Hovel,  bAv'il.  f. 

A  (bed  open  on  the  fides,  and  covered  over- 
head ;  a  mean  habitation,  a  cottage. 

HovEN,  bA'v'n.  part.  paff.  (103). 

Raifed,  fwelled,  tumefied. 

To  Hover,  bflv'Ar.  v.  n.' 

To  hang  fluttering  in  the  air  over  head ;  to 
wander  about  one  place. 
fT"  The  firfi  fyllabie  of  this  word  is  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  the  firft  of 
AlrvW;  but  Dr.  JCennck  and  W.  Johnfon 
make  it  rhyme  with  the  firft  of  eover^  lover^ 
Sec,  The  (aft  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  moil 
corred- 

Hough,  hAk.  f.  (392). 

The  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 

To  Hough,  bAk.  v.  a.  (392). 

To  hamftring,  to  difable  by  cuttinf  the 
finew's  of  the  ham ;  to  cut  up  with  an  hough 
or  hoe. 

Hound,  bAAnd.  f. 

A  dog  ufed  in  the  chace. 

To  Hound,  bAdnd.  v.  a.  , 

To  fet  on  the  chace  i  to  hunt,  to  pucfue. 

Houndfish,  bAdnd'fifli.  f. 

A  kind  of  &(h. 

HouNDSTONGUE,  bAAndz'tAng.  f. 

A  plant. 

Hour,  Aflr.  f.  (394)  (313)- 

The  twenty.fourth  part  of  a  natural  day, 
the  fpace  of  fixty  minutes;  a  particular 
time ;  the  time  as  marked  by  the  clock. 

Hourglass,  Adr'glls.  i.        "^  * 

A  glafs  filled  with  land,  which  runni|sg 
through  a  narrow  hole,  marks  the  time. 

Hourly,  AAr'lA.  a. 

Happening  or  done  every  hour,  frequent, 
often  repeated. 

Hourly,  Adr'li.  ad. 

Every  hour,  frequently. 
HOURPLATE,  Adr'plitc.  L 

The  dial,  the  plate  on  wbich  the  hours 
pointed  by  the  hand  of  a  clock  are  in- 
Icribed. 

House,  bAAfe.  A  (313). 

A  place  wherein  a  man  lives,  »  pliccof  h\u 
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man  abode  ;  any  place  of  abode ;  placet  in 
which  religious  or  ftudious  perfons  live  in 
common ;  the  manner  of  Uvtog,<the  table  ; 
ftation  of  a  pbnet  in  the  heavens,  aftroloei- 
caliy  confidercd  ;.  family  of  anceftors,  de- 
fcendants,  and  kindred,  race ;  a  body  of  the  . 
parliament,  the  lords  or  commons  collec- 
tively confidered. 

To  House,  bAAze.  v.  a.  (437). 

To  harbour,  to  admit  to  reiidence ;  to  Ihel- 
ter,  to  keep  under  a  roof. 

To  House,  bodze.  v.  n. 

To  take  (hclter,  to  keep  the  abode,  to  reCde, 
to  put  into  a  houfe ;  to  have  an  aftrological 
ftatioo  in  the  heavens. 

Housebreaker,  bAAs'br&-kAr.  f. 

Burglar,  one  who  makes  his  way  into  houfes^ 
tc  ftcal. 

Housebreaking,  bAds^bri-ktog.  f. 

Burglary. 


Housedog,  bAAs'dAg.  f. 

^  A  maiUff  kept  to  cuard  Uie  ho 

Household,  bods'bAld. 


A  maiUff  kept  to  guard  the  honfe. 

■    'is'hAld.  f. 

A  family  living  together;  family  lifct  4^* 
meftick  management ;  it  is  ufed  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  adiedive,  to  fignify  domeftick,  be- 
longing to  the  family. 
(ty  This  word  is  fometimes  corruptly  fpelt 
without  the  final  e  in  bomfe ;  and  by  the  eco« 
nomy  of  typography,  the  t  being  joined  tm 
the  ht  the  word  is  often  corruptly  pronoun* 
ced  as  if  written  bow-JkoU. — See  Falfebotd* 

Householder,  bAds'bAl-ddr.  f. 

Mafter  of  a  family. 

Householdstupf,  bAds'hAld-ftdf* 

f.  Furniture  of  any  houfe,  utenfila  convenient 
for  a  family. 

Housekeeper,  bAAs'kiip-dr.  f. 

Houfcholder,  mafter  of  a  family ;  one  wIm 
lives  much  at  home ;  a  woman  Cervant  tjomt 
has  care  of  a  family,  and  fuperintendt  the 
fervants. 

Housekeeping,  hAAs'kiip-^Ing.  a* 

Dom^ick,  ufeful  to'a  family. 

Housekeeping,  bAds'kA£p-!ng.  f. 

The  provifions  for  a  family;  hofpitality^ 
liheraJ  and  plentiful  uble. 

HousELEEK,  bAds'liik.  t 

A  plant. 

Houseless,  bAAzMls.  a. 

without  abode,  wanting  habitation. 

Housemaid,  bAds'miide.  f. 

A  maid  employed  to  keep  the  houfe  clea^ 

Houseroom,  bAds'roAm.  f. 

Place  in  a  houfe. 

Housesnail,  bAds'fnilc.  f. 

A  kind  of  foail. 

HousEWARMiNGybAds'wAr-mtng.r. 

A  fcaft  or  merrymaking  upon  going  into  a 
new  houfe. 

Housewife,  bfiz'wff.  f.  (144). 

The  miftrefs  of  a  family ;  a  female  eecon^ 
mift ;  one  (killed  in  female  bufmefs. 

Housewifely,  bdz'w!f-14.  a. 

Skilled  in  the  a£ls  becoming  a  houfewife. 

Housewifely,  bdz'w^f-li-  ad. 

With  the  cecooomy  of  a  houfewife. 

Housewifery,  bdz'wlf-ri.  f. 

Domeftick  or  female  bufinefs^  n&anagcment, 
female  Geconotny* 

Housing,  bAd'zlng.  f. 

Cloth  oristnally  ufed  to  keep  off  dirt,  now 
added  to  (addles  as  ornamental. 

How,  bAd.  ad,  (223). 

In  what  manner,  to  what 'degree;  for  what 
reafon,  from  what  caufe.;  by  what  means,  in 
what  Rate ;  it  il  tffcd  ia  a  fenfe  marking 
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pfopertion  or  eerrefpondcnce ;  it'  ii  much 
uiita  in  cxcUnution. 

H0WBEIT9  hM-b&'it.  ad, 

KeVeilhelefs,    notwithftandiog, 
ever.     Not  now  in  ufe. 

Howdy E,  hAA'diryi.  ad.  • 

In  what  Hate  i%  your  health. 

However,  h66-4v'v&r.  ad. 

la  whatfoevcr  manner,  in  whatfoever  de- 
cree;  at  all  events,  happen  what  will,  at 
Teaft ;  nevcrthclefs,  notwiihftanding,  yet. 

To  Howl,  hdAl.  v.  n.  (223J. 

To  cry  ai  a  wolf  or  dog;  to  u tier  erica  in 
diftrelt ;  to  fpeak  with  a  bclluine  cry  or 
tone  ;  it  if  u{c^jM>eticaIly  of  any  noife  loud 
and  horrid. 

Howl,  hifil.  f. 

.  The  cry  of  a  wolf. or  dog;  the  cry  of  a  hu- 
man being  in  horrour. 

Howsoever,  hdA-si-^v'v&r.  ad. 

In  what  manner  foever ;  although. 

Hoy,  hA4.  f.  (329). 

A  large  boat,  fometiraes  with  ooc  deck* 

Hubbub,  hfkVbdb.  f. 

A  tumult  I  a  riot. 

Huckaback,  hftk'ki-blk.  f. 

A  kind  «f  Unon  on  which  the  figures  arc 
,  railed. 

HucKLEBAiC&fiD^  h&k'kl-bikt.  a. 

•  Crooked  in  the  (houldert. 

HtJcjcLEBO!^,  bdk'kl-bine.  f. 

Tbc4iip-bOTM. 

Huckster,  hfiks'tfir. 
Hucksterer,  kdks'tdr-dr 

"One  who  fdls  goods  by  retail,  or  m  fnuU 
quantities  ;  a  trickiQi  mean  fellow. 

To  Huckster,  hftks'tdr.  v.  n. 

'  To  deal  in  petty  bargains. 

To  Huddle,  h4d'dl.  v.  a.  (405). 

~  To  drefs  up  clofe  fo  as  not  to  be  difcovcred, 
to  mobble;  to  pm  00  carelcfsly  in  a  hurry  ; 
to  cover  up  in  hafte ;  to  perform  in  a  hurry ; 
to  throw  together  in  confofion. 

To  Huddle,  hdd'dl.  v.  n. 

'  To  come  in^  crowd  or  hurry. 

Huddle,  hid'dl.  f. 

Crowd,  tumult,  confufion. 

Hue,  hi.  f.  (33s). 

Colour,  die ;  a  clamour,  a  legal  purfuit. 

Huff,  hfif.  f. 

Swell,  of  fudden  anger  ox  arrogance. 

To  Huff,  hflf.  V.  a. 

To  fwcU,  to  puff;  to  heAor,  to  treat  with 
iofolence  and  arrogance. 

To  Huff,  hfif.  v.  h. 

To  blufter,  to  ilorm,  to  bounce« 
Huffer,  hfif  fflr.  f. 
A  bht<lerer,a  bully. 

Huffish,  hWfifh.  a. 

Arrogant,  infolent,  he^oring. 

Huffish LY,  hdrfifh-li.  ad. 

With  arrogant  petulance. 

Huffishness,  hfif'fi(h-nes.  H 

Petulance,  arrogance,  noify  blufter. 

To  Hug,  hfig.  v.  a. 

To  preCi  clofe  in  an  embrace  ;  to  fondle,  to 
treat  with  tenderncfs ;  to  hold  faft. 

Hug,  hfig.  f. 

Clofe  embrace. 

Huge,  h«ije.  a. 

'Vaft,  immenfe;  great  even  to  deformity  or 
terriblencfs.' 

Hugely,  hAje'14.  ad. 

Immcnfcly,cnormoufly;  greatly,  very  n^acb. 

Hugeness^  hAje'nIs.  f. 
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£aormous  bulk,  greatnela. 

Huggermugger,  hfig'gdr-mflg-gftr 

f.  Secrefy,  bye-place.    A  cant  word. 

Hulk,  hoik.  i. 

The  body  of  a  fhip ;  any  thing  bulky  and 
unwieldy. 

Hull,  hfll.  f. 

The  buik  or  integument  of  any  thing,  the 
outer  covering  ;   the  body  of  a  ihip,  the 
hulk. 
HULLY,  hfil'lA.  a.     , 

Hufky,  full  of  huiU. 

To  Hum,  him.  v.  a. 

To  make  the  aolCe  of  bees ;  to  make  an  in- 
articulate and  buzzing  found;  to  pavOe  in 
fpcaking,  and  fupply  the  interviai  with  an 
audible  emiflion  of  breath  ;  to  fing  low  ;  to 
applaud.  Approbation  was  commonly  cx- 
prelTcd  in  puolick  alTemblies  by  a  num, 
about  a  centuryago. 

Hum,  him.  f.  * 

The  noife  of  bees  or  infeAs  j  the  noife  of 
bufUing  crouds;  any  low  dull  noife;  a  paufe 
with  an  articulate  found  ;  an  expreffioa  of 
applaufe. 

Hum,  hAm.  interj. 

A  found  imolving  doubt  and  deUberatton. 

Human,  hi'min.  a. 

Having  the  qualiciea  of  •  mtat  belonging  to 
man. 

Humane,  hi-minc'.  a. 

Kind,  civil,  benevolent,  gQod«iMtDrcd. 

Humanely,  hA-inWU.  ad. 

Kindly,  with  good  nature. 

Humanist,  hi'mi-nift.  f. 

A  pbiloldger,  a  grammarian. 

Humanity,  hd-mfln'A-ti.  f. 

Thcnatureof  man;  humankind,  the  collec- 
tive body  of  mankind ;  kindnefs,  tenderoefs; 
philology,  grammatictl  ftudies. 

To  Humanize,  hA^mJ-nlzc.  v.  a. 

To  foften,  to  make  fufceptive  Of  tendernefs 
or  benevolence. 

Humankind,  hd-min-kylnd'.  T. 

The  race' of  man. 

Humanly,  hii'm4n-I4-.  ad* 

After  the  notiona  of  men ;  kindly,  with 
good  natnre. 

HuMBiRD,  hfim'biird.  f. 

The  hummijDg  bird. 
Humble,  fim'bl.  a.  (^94). 

Not  proud,  modeft,  not  arrogant ;  low,  not 
high,  not  great. 

To  Humble,  flm'bl.  v.  a. 

To  make  humble,  to  make  fubi^iflive;  to 
cr'uOi,  to  break;  to  fubdue;  to  make  to  con- 
defcend  ;  to  bnnz  down  from  an  height. 

Humblbbsb,  fim'bl-bii,  f. 

A  buzzing  wild  bee,  an  herb. 

Humbleness,  dm'bl-nis.  f. 

Humility,  abfence  of  pride. 

Humbler,  dm'bl-dr.  f. 

One  that  kumblea  or  fubdues  himfelf  or 
others. 

HuMBLEMOUTHED,dm'bl>m&ATH'd 
a.  Mild,  meek. 

Humbleplant,  dtn'bl-plSnt.  f* 

A  fpecies  of  fenlative  plant. 

Humbles,  dm'blz.  f, 

Entrails  of  a  deer.  . 

Humbly,  flm'bli.  ad. 

With  humility  ;  without  elevatioB. 

Humdrum,  hdm^drfim.  a*- 

Dull,  drooifh,  Auptd. 

To  Humect,  hii-m^t'. 

To  HuftiECTATE,  hd-mik'titc 


;  capricious, 
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To  wet,  to molflftt.    Little  oltd. 

HuMECTATJON,  hfi-mik-ti'lliin.  f. 

The  a£l  of  wetting,  moifteaing. 

Humeral,  h&'m^.jrlil.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  (houldec 

HuMiD,M'injd.  a. 

Wet,  moift,  watery. 

Humility,  hA-mid'4^.  f. 

MoifWrc,  or  the  power  of  wetting  ether  bo- 
dies. 

Humiliation,  h&-iiiiI-£-ji'fli5ii.  f. 

Defcent  from  greatn^ls,  a6^  of  huoiiUtyt 
mortification,  external  expreflion  of  fin  ana 
unworthtnefs ;  abatement  of  pride. 

Humility,  hA-mirA-ti.  f. 

Freedom  from  pride,  mbdefiy,  not  tno* 
gance  ;  ad  of  fubraiflion. 

Hummer,  h&m'm&r.  f* 

One  that  hunu. 

Humoral,  jni'mi-rdl.  a.  (394). 

proceeding  from  hamoun. 

Humorist,  yi'mir-ift.  f. 

One  who  conduds  himfelf  by  his  owafiui^i 
one  who  gratifies  his  own  humour. 

Humorous,  yi'mflr-fis.  a. 

Full  of  grotc/que  or  odd  images;  < 
irregular;  pleafant,  iocular. 

Humorously,  yi'mflr-is-li.  ad. 

Merrily,  jocofdy  i  with  caprice,  jntfc 
whim. 

Humorousness,  yfi'mdr-fb-nls.  £ 

Ficklebefs,  capricious  levify. 

Humorsome,  yi'mflr-sflm.  a. 

Peevilh,  petulant ;  odd,  ^humorous. 

HuMORsoMELY,  yi'mdr-sdm-lJ.ad. 

Pte\'iflily,  petulantly. 

Humour,  yi'mflr.  f.  (394). 

Moifture ;  the  different  kinds  of  ipoiftttre 
in  man's  body ;  general  turn  or  temper  of 
miud;  prefent  difpofition;  grotcfque  ima* 
gery,  jocularity,  merriment;  difeafed  or 
morbid  difpofitioB ;  j>etulance,  pjeetiflweftj 
a  trick;  caprice,  whim,  psedcMniiiavt iiicfi« 
aati«fl. 

To  Humour,  yA'mir.  v.  a. 

To  gratify,  to  footh  by  compliance;  toib, 
to  comply  with. 

Hump,  hflmp.  f. 

A  crooked  back. 

Humpback,  himp'bajc.  f. 

Crooked  back,  high  Oioulders. 

Humpbacked,  hftmp'bikt.  a. 

Having  a  crooked  back. 

To  Hunch,  hdnfli.  v.  a. 

To  ftrikc  or  punch  with  the  fifts ;  to  crook' 
the  back. 

Hunchbacked,  hdnfli'blkt.  a. 

(359)*  Having  a  crooked  back. 

Hundred,  hfln'dred.or  hin'dflid.t, 

Confifting  often  multiplied  by  ten. 
8:5'  This  word  has  a  folemii  and  a  colIoquJil 
pronunciation.     In  Poetry  and  Oratory,  the 
firft  mode  is  heft ;  on  other  occafioni,  the 
laii .        , 

Hundred,  hdn'drld.  f.  (417). 

The  luimber  ten  multiplied  by  ten ;  a  com- 
pany or  body  confifting  of  an  hundred;  a 
canton  or  divifion  of  a  county,  coufi^S 
originally  of  tythings. 

Hundredth,  hfla'diild/A.  a. 

The  ordinal  of  an  hundred. 

Hung,  h5ng. 

The  preterit  and  part.  paff.  of  Hang. 

Hunger,  hflng'gfir.  f.  (409). 

Defire  of  food,  the  paia  fdt  from  MxafL 
any  violent  dcfirc. 

T<? 


HUR 


HUT 


HYD 


■  nA,  mive,  n&r,  n6t ;  — i  tibe,  tfib,  bill ; —  All ; . 


}■ 


To  Hunger,  hdnff'gdr.  v.  n. 

To  feci  the  pain  of  huogtr ;  to  dcTirc  with 
great  eagemefs. 

HuNGERBiT,  hdng'gflr-b!t. 
HUNGERBITTEN,  Mng'gir-bit 

•t*n..(io3J. 

Pained  or  weakened  with  hunger. 

HuNGERLY,  hflng'gflr-li.  a. 

Hungry,  in  want  Ofnourifhrnent. 

HuNGERLY,  hftng'gfir-li.  ad. 

•  With  keen  appetite. 

HuNGERSTARVED,hflng'gfir-fl:3rv*d' 

a.  Starved  with  hunger,  pinched  by  want  of 
food. 

Hungered,  hflng^gflry.  a.  (3S9J. 

Pinched  by  want  ofTood. 

Hungrily,  hfing'gr4-14.  ad. 

With  keen  lipDctitc. 

Hungry,  hong'gri.  a. 

feeling  pain  from  want  of  food;  not  fat,  not 
fruiif uT,  not  proli5ckj  grpcdy# 

Hunks,  hAnks.  L 

A  covetous  fordid  wretch,  a  mifer. 

To  Hunt,  hflnt.  v.  a. 

To  chafe  wild  animals  ;  to  piirfue,  to  follow 
clofe ;  to  fcarch  for ;  to  ^ixe€t  or  manage 
hounds  in  the  chace. 

To  Hunt,  hint.  v.  n.      . 

To  follow  the  chace;  -to  purfue.or  fearch* 

Hunt,  hint.  f. 

A  pack  of  hounds ;  a  chace ;  purfuit. 

Hunter^  hin'tfir.  f. 

One  who  chacea  animals  for  paftime ;  a  dog 
that  fcents  gfimc  or  beafts  of  prey. 

Huntinghorn,  hdn'ting-hdrn.  a» 

A  bugle,  a  horn  ufed  to  cheer  the. hounds* 

Huntress,  hfin'trls.  f. 

A  woman  that  follows  the  chace. 

Huntsman,  hfints'min.  f. 

One  who  delights  in  the  chace ;  the  fervant 
'whofe  office  it  is  to  manage  the  chace. 

Hy.NTSMANSHiP,  hfints'mJn-ihip*  f. 

Thq'4ualificationft4>f  a  hunter. 

Hurdle,  h&r'dl.  f.  (405). 

A  texture  of  flicks  woven  togetlier. 

HuRDS,  hdrdz.  f. 

The  refufe  of  hemp  or  fltx." 
To  HVRL,  hflrl.  V.  »• 

Tp  throw  with  violence,  to  drive  impetu- 
oufly ;  to  utter  with  vehemence  ;  to  play  at  a 
4tind  of  game. 

Hurl,  hfirl.  f.. 

Tumiilt,  riot,  commotion ;  a  kind  of  game. 
HURLBAT,  hfirl'Wt.  f. 

Whirlbat. 

Hurler,  hfir'lSr.  f- 

One  that  plays  at  hurling. 
HURLY,  hfir'li. 
^Hurlyburly,  hfir'lA-bAr'14 

TnmuUi  commotinh,  buftle. 
Hurricane,  hflr'r4-kln. 
HuRRiCANO,  hfir-ri-k4'nA. 

A  violent  ftorm,  fuch  as  is  often  experienced 
in  the  eaftem  hemifphere* 

To  Hurry,  hfir'ri.  v.  a- 

To  haften,  to  put  into  precipitation  or  con- 
fufioa. 

To  Hurry^  hirVA.  v.  n. 

To  move  on  with  precipitation. 

Hurry,  hfir'rA.  f. 

Tumult,  prccipitatiiHD,  conmotron,  bafte. 
To  Hurt,  hirt.  v.  a.  preter.  I  Hurt,' 

part.  pad.  I  have  Hart.  To  milchicf,  to 
ivcm  i  to  woiiod}  %9  pain  hf  fomc  bodily 
kixia* 


pAdnd;  —  ibin,  THis, 
Hurt,  hirt.  f. 

Harm,  mifchief ;  wound  or  bruiie. 

Hurter,  hirt'dr.  f. 

One  that  does  harm.' 

IJurtful,  hfirt'fAl.  a. 

Mifchievous,  pernicious. 

HuRTFULEY,  hdrt'fdl-4.  ad, 

Mifchievoufly,  pernicioufly. 

Hurtfulness,  hirt'fQl-nSs.  f. 

Mifcbievoufpefs,  pernicioufneCs. 

To  Hurtle,  hor'tl.  v.  n. 

To  ikirmifh,  to  run  againft  any  thing,  to 
joftlc. 

HuRTLEBERRY,  hdr'tl-bcr-i.  f. 

Bilberry. 

HuRTLESS,  hdrt'les.  a. 

Innocent,  barmlefs,  innoxious,  doing  no 
harm;  receiving  no  hurt. 

HuRTLESSLY,  hfirt'les-14.  ad. 

Without  harm. 

HuRTLESSNESs,  hAri'lls-nes  f. 

Freedom  ffom  any  pernicious  quality. 

Husband,  hAz'bfind.  f. 

The  correlative  to  wife,  a  man  nnrried  to  a 
woman  ;  the  male  of  animals ;  an  oecono- 
miil,  a  man  that  knows  and  pradiiies  the  me- 
thods of  frugality  and  profit ;  a  farmer. 

To  Husband,  hdz'bdnd.  v,  a. 

To  fupply  with  an  huiband;  to  manage 
with  frugality;  to  till,  to  cultivate  the 
ground  with  proper  management. 

Husbandless,  hdz'bond-lls.  a. 

Without  a  huft>and. 

Husbandly,  hAz^bAnd-li.  a. 

Frugalf  thrifty. 

Husbandman,  hdz'bAnd-min.  f. 

One  who  works  in  tillage. 

Husbandry,  bdz'bfin-dri.  f. 

Tillage,  manner  of  cultivatiDg  land  ;  thrift, 
•frugality,  parfimosy ;  caie  ordojoeftick  af- 
fairs. 

Hush,  hfiifa.  int^. 

Silence !  be  ftill !  no  noifc !  ^ 

Hush,  h&(b.  a. 

Still,  filent,  quiet. 

To  Hush,  hfifb.  v.  a. 

To  ftill,  to  filcncc,  to  quiet,  to  appeafe 


HusHMONEY,  hflih'mfln-i.  1 

a  bribe  to  hinder  information. 

Husk,  hi(k.  f. 

The  outmoft  integument  of  fome  forts  of 
fruit. 

To  Husk,  hfllk.  v.  a. 

To  ftrip  off  the  outward  integument. 

Husked,  hfis'kSd.  a.  (366). 

Bearing  an  hufk,  covered  W4tb  a  hofk. 

Husky,  hfls'ki.  a. 

Abounding  in  buiks. 

Hussy,  hdz'zi.  f. 

A  forry  or  bad  woman. 

Hustings,  hfts'tingz.  f. 

A  council,  a  court  held. 

To  Hustle,  hfts'sl.  v.  a.  (472). 

To  (hake  together. 

Huswife,  hflz'zif.  f. 

A  bad  manager,  a  forry  woman  s  an  ceco- 
nomift,  a  thrifty  woman. 

To  Huswife,  hflz'zif.  v.  a. 

To  manage  with  otconomy  and  frugality. 

HuswiFERY,  hiz'zif-ri.  f, 
Mangement  good  or  bad ;  management  of 
rural  bufinefs  committed  ta  women. 

Hut,  bit.  f. 

A  poor  cottage. 

Hutch,  hiixih.  H 


A^m  cheft. 

To  Huzz,  hflz.  V.  n. 

To  buzc)  to  murmur. 

Huzza,  hAz-zl^'.  inter). 

A  (hout,  a  cry  of  acchmation. 

To  Huzza,  hfiz-jti'.  v.  n. 

To  utter  acclamation. 

To  Huzza,  hfiz-zi'.  v.  a. 

To  receive  with  acclamation.    - 

Hyacinth,  hl'i-sin/A.  f. 

a  plant ;  a  kind  of  precious  ftone. 

Hyacinthine,  hl-d-sin'/Ain.  a. 

(140).  Made  of  hyacinths. 

Hyades,  hi't-d4z.         1  ^ 


Hyads,  hi'idz.  (187). 

A  watry  conftcllation. 

Hyaline,  hi'i-l!n.  a.  (150}. 

GlalTy,  cryllalline. 

Hybridous,  hib'bri-dfts.  a. 

Begotten  between  animals  of  different  fpe* 
cirs:  produced  from  plants  of  different 
kinds. 

Hydatides,  hl-dlt'4-d4z.  f.  (187). 

Little  tranfparent  bladders  of  water  in  any 
part,  mod  common  in  drop(ical  perfont. 

Hydra,  hl'drd.  f. 

A  monfter  with  many  heads  flain  by  Her* 
culcs. 

Hydragogues,  hi'dri-g&gz.  f. 

(187].  Such  medicines  as  occauon  the  dif« 
charge  of  watery  humours. 

HYDRAULiCAL,hl-driw'li-kil.l 
Hydraulick,  hl-driw'lik.        /  ** 

Relating  to  the  conveyance  of  water  through 
pipes. 

Hyd«aulicks,  hl-driw'liks.  f. 

The  fcience  of  conveying  water  througb 
pipes  or  conduits. 

Hydrocele,  hl'dr4-s4k.  f. 

a  watery  rupture. 

Hydrocephalus,  hl-drA-s4f  fS-lfis. 

f.  A  dropfy  in  the  head. 

Hydrographer,  hl-drdg'grJ-f&r. 

f.  One  who  draws  maps  of  the  fca. 

Hydrography,  hi-dr&g'gri-f5.  f. 

Dcfcription  of  the  watery  part  of  the  terra-' 
queous  globe. 

Hydromancy,  hiMrA-m^-si^  f^^. 

(519).  Prediction  by  water. 

Hydromel,  hl'diA-mcl.  f. 

Honey  and  water. 

Hydrometer,  hI-dr6m'inA-tflr.  f. 

An  inftrument  to  meafure  the  extent  of 
water. 

Hydrometry,  hl-dr6m'm4-tr4.  f.  ■ 

The  a€l  of  meafuring  the  extent  of  water. 

Hydrophobia,  hi-drA-fA'bi-i.  L 

Dread  of  water. 
03*  I  have  differed  from«Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
accentuation  of  this  word  ;  for  my  ftatooay 
fee  Cychpddia,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Afh,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Buclianan,  Mr.  En- 
tick,  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  are  uniformly  foi  the 
antepenultimate  accent. 

Hydropical,  hl-dr6p'p4-k41. 1 
Hydropick,  hWr6p'pik.        /    * 

Dropfical,  difeafed  with  extravafated  water. 

Hydrostatical,  hl-dri-ftdt'i-kll. 

a.  Relating  to  hydroilaticks,  taught  by  hy« 
droftaticks. 

Hydrostatically,  bi-dr6-ftlt'£« 
kiU.  ad. 

According  to  hydroilaticks. 

Hydrostaticks,  hl-dr6-JUi'!ks.  C 


HYP  JAB  JAC 

8f  (546).  — Fite,  fJr,  flu,  fit ; — mi,  mit ;  —  pbe,  pin ; — 


f. 


The  fcic«ce  of  weighing  fluids;  weighiiig 
bodies  in  fluids. 

Hydroticks,  hl-dr6t'iks.  f. 

Pnrgers  of  water  or  phlegm. 

HvEMALyhU^'mil.  a.^ 

Belonging  to  winter. 

Hyen,  hi'in.         \ 
Hyena,  hl-^'ni.   J 

An  animal  like  a  wolf. 

Hygrometer,  hUgr&m'mi-tfin  f- 

(187).  An  tnftnimeot  to  mcafure  the  degrees 
of'moidure. 

HYGROscoPE/hl'grA-fkApe.  f. 

An  inftniment  to  fficw  the  moifture  and 
dryneis  of  the  air,  and  to  meafure  and  efti- 
mate  the  quantity  of  either  ex)j-eme. 

Hym,  him.  f. 

A  fpccies  of  dog. 

Hymen,  hl'men.  f. 

The  god  of  marriage;  the  virginal  mem- 
l>rane. 

Hymeneal,  hl-m4-n4'il.  1  j- 
Hymenean,  hi-mA-ni'in.j 

A*  marriage  fons. 

Hymeneal,  hI-m4-nA'31.  1 
Hymenean,  hl-mA-nA'ln.j 

^Feruinins  to  marriage. 

fi'  In  thefe  compounds  of  Hjmrir,  Mr.  She- 
ridan has  fliort^ed  the  f  in  the  firft  fyllable;' 
but  though  I  think  this  tendency  of  the  fe- 
condary  accont  to  (horten  the  vowel  per- 
fedly  agreeable  to  analogy,  yet  y  has  fo  fre- 

auently  the  found  of  long  i  that  it  feems  in 
lis  cafe,  and  fome  others,  to  countera^  that 
tendency.  Dr.  Renrick,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  by  their  noution,  (eem  of  the 
fame  opinion. 

Hymn>  h!m.  f. 

An  encomiaftick  fong,  or  fong  of  adoration 
to  fome  fuperior  being. 

To  Hymn,  him.  v.  a. 

To jpraife  in  fong,  to  wor(hip  with  hymiu. 

To  HYMN,^im.  V.  n. 

To  (ing  fongs  of  adoration. 

Hymnick,  hlm'nlk.  a. 

Relating  to  hymns. 

Hymning,  hlm'nlng.  p.  a.       ' 

Celebrating  in  hymns. 

To  Hyp,  hip.  v.  a. 

To  make  melancholy,  to  difpirit. 

Hypallage,  h4-pil'll-jA.  f. 

A  figure  by  which  words  change  their  cafes 
with  each  other. 

Hyper,  hl'pftr.  f.  • 

A  hypercritick. 

Hyperbola,  hi-pAr'bA-li.  f.  (187). 


A  term  in  mathematicks. 

Hyperbole,  hl-plr'bi-U.  f.  (187). 

A  figure  in  rbctorick  by  which  any  thing  is 
increafed  or  diminillica  beyond  the  exad 
truth. 

Hyperbolical,  hUp4r-bAl'14-k4n 
HYPERBOLICK9  hUplr-bAl'ik.        f 

a.  Belonging  to  the  hyperbola;  exaggerat- 
ing or  extenuating  beyond  U€t. 

Hyperbolically,    hi-p4r-bdl'lA- 
kil-U.  ad. 

In  form  of  an  hyperbole ;  with  exaggeration 
or  extenuation. 

Hyperboliform,    hl-p4r-b61'lA- 
f&rm.  a 

Having  the  form,  or  nearly  the  form,  of  the 
hyperbola. 

Hyperborean,  hl-plr-bA'rA-4n.  a. 

Northern. 

Hypercritick,  hl-p8r-krit'ik.  f. 

A  critick  cxad  or  captious  beyond  ufe  or 
reafon. 

Hypercritical,  hl-p4r-krlt'A-kil. 

a.  Critical  beyond  ufe. 

Hypermbter,  hl-p4r'mA-t4r.  f. 

Any  thing  greater  than  the  ftandatd  re- 
quires. 

Hypersarcosis,  hi-pir-sir-kd'sis. 

^.  The  growth  of  fungous  or  proud  llefli.  (^ao) 

Hyphen,  hVfin.  f.         * 

A  not  of  conjun^on,  as  vir-Uie,  evcr-liying. 

Hypnotick,  hip-n&t'ik.  f. 

Any  medicine  that  induces  deep. 

Hypochondres,  hip-^kdn'dArz.  f. 

(415).  The  two  regions  of  the  belly  contain- 
ing the  liver  and  the  fpleen. 

Hypochondriacal,  hip-p^k6n- 
dri'i.kil.a. 

Melancholy,  diforder  in  the  imagination;' 
producing  melancholy. 

Hypochondriack,  hip-pA-k6n'- 
dri-ik.  f. 

One  affe^ed  with  melancholy. 

Hypocist,  WpA-sift.  f. 

An  affringent  medicine  of  confidertble 
power. 

Hypocrisy,  h4-pAk'krA-sA.f.  (187). 

DiiGmulation  with  regard  to  the  moral  or 
religious  chara^r. 

Hypocrite,  hip'pi-krit.  f. 

A  diflembler  in  morality  or  religion. 

Hypocritical,   hip-pA-krit'- 

ik-kil. 
Hypocritici;,  hip-pA-krit 


'!kj 


DiflembKng,  infiacere,  appearing  dxSereatiy 
from  the  reility. 

Hypocritically,   hip-pA-kiit'ik^ 
kil-i.  ad. 

With  diflimulation,  without  fincerity. 

Hypogastric^,  hl-pA-gis'tiik.  a» 

Seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Hypogeum,  hUpA-g&'Am.  f. 

A  name  which  the  ancient  archite£b  gave 
to  cellars  and  vaults. — See  BihtmeM» 

Hypostasis,  hi-p6s'tl-s!s.  f.  (187J. 

Diftind  fnbftance  ;  perfonality,  a  term  ated. 
in  the  dodrine  of  the  Holy  Trroity. 

Hypostatical,  hi-po-(Ut'^-yil.  a. 

a.  Conftitutive,  coollitttenc  as  diftinft  ingrc^ 
dienu ;  pvfonal,  diftin^y  peribnal. 

Hypotenuse,  hl-pd-tA-oAfe'f.fiS?) 

The  line  that  fubtends  the  right  angle  of  a 
right-angled  triangle^  the  fubtenfe.  / 

dpT'  Mr.  bheridan,  and  Dr.  Afli,  accent  tbia 
word  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Johnfon  and^r.  Kenrick,  who,  I  tmn£,  by 
accenting  it  on  the  lalb,  are  more  confotn- 
able  to  general  n^jKe. 

Hypothesis,  blp-pd/^'i-sis,  orhl- 
pd/^'i-sis.  f. 

A  fnppoiition,  a  fyftem  form^  under  (bme 
principle  not  proved. 

Hypothetical,  hi-p&-/Wt'tA-i 
kil.  I  _ 

Hypothetick,  hi-pA-/Mt'tik.  | 
(187).  J 

Including  a  fuppofuion,  conditional. 

Hypothetically,  hUp6'thli'tk , 
kil-A.  ad.  (187). 

Upon  fuppofuion,  conditionally. 

Hyssop,  hiz^zdp,  or  ht'sop.  f. 

a  plant.  It  hath  been  a  grejit  difputC)  Wie* 
ther  the  hyflbp  commonly  known  is  the 
lame  which  is  mentioned  19  Scripture. 
^  Mr.  Sheiidan,  Mr.  Scou,  Mr.  £ntick,  W. 
Johnfon,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  (his 
word  in  the  fecond  manner ;  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Dr.  A(h,  and  Mr.  Perry,  in  the  fir^  To 
pronounce  the  y  long  before  double  I  it 
contrary  to  every  role  in  foeUio|;  and 
.therefore  if  the  mode  I  have  adopted  be  not 
the  beft,  the  oohography  ought  pcceibrilf 
to  be  changed. 

Hysterical,  his-tlr'ri-kSl.  1 
Hysterick,  his-t^r^rik.         J 

Troubled  with  fits,  diforderid  tn  the  regions 
of  the  womb ;  proceeding  frona  diibrderain 
the  womb. 

Hystericils,  his-tirViks.  f. 

Fiu  of  women,  foppofed  40  proceed  from 
difordera  in  the  womb. 


I. 


Ii.  pronoonperfonal.  oUiope  cafe 
)  Me,  plural  We,  oblique  cafe  Os.     The 
pronoun  of  the  firft  perfon,  myfelf  {  I  is 
^  more  than  once,  in  Shakefpeare,  writun  for 
•y  or  ycf.*-Sct  Principles,  No.  8,  tog. 


To  Jabbbr,  jib'bftr.  v.  n. 

To  ulk  idly,  without  thinking,  to  chatter. 

Jabberer,  jib'b&r-Ar.  f. 
One  wh«  talka  iaaiUCttUtely  or  uniattUi- 
gibly. 


jACfeNT,  ji'sinn  a. 

Lying  at  length. 

Iacinth,  VAslnfh.  L 

The  fame  withbyacioth ;  tprMioaiiOie* 

Jack,  j4k«  f. 

The 


JAM 


ICE 


IDI 


-nA,  mftvc,  nir,  nfitj  — tibc,  tib,  biU;— ill;— pAind;— /Ain,  this. 


The  ^imintttWe  of  John ;  the  name  of  in- 
ftniments  which  fuppiv  the  place  of  a  boy, 
at  an  inftrament  Co  pull  off  boots ;  an  engine 
which  turnt  the  fpit;  a  young  pike;  a  cup 
of  waxed  leather ;  a  imall  bowl  thrown  out 
for  a  mark  to  the  bowlera ;  a  part  of  the 
jnaficai-  inftrument  f:alled  a  virginal  ;  the 
male  of  fome  animals ;  a  fupport  to  faw 
-wood  on ;  the  colours  or  enhgn  of  a  (hip ;  a 
.  cunning  fellow. 

Jack  boots,  j^-bo6ts'.  f. 

Boots  which  ferve  u  armour. 

Jack  pudding,  jik-pdd'dlng.  f. 

A  aany,  a  merry  Andrew* 

Jack  with  a  lanthorn,  jak  - 
wiTH-l-Un'tAm.  f. 

An  ignis  fatoua.  -  ^ 

Jackalent,  j4k-l-lent'.  f. 

A  fimple  flieepiin  fdlow. 

.jACiJi.,iik'k4ll.f. 

A  IxnaU  aaimal  fuppofcd  to  ftart  prey  for  the 
lion* 

Jackanapes,  j Jk'in-ips.  f. 

A  monkey,  an  ape;  a  coacoi&b,  aa  imper- 
tinent. 

Jackdaw,  j^k-diw'.  f. 

A  fmall  fpecies  of  crow. 

Jacket,  jlk'klt.  f.. 

A  fbort  €oat,  a  dofc  waiftcoat. 

-Jacobine,  jik'i-blne.  f.  (149)-     ^ 

A  pigeon  with  a  high  tuft ;   a  monk  of  a 
particular  order.  t,n^ 

Jactitation,  jik-tt-u'flian.  f. 

Tofling,  motion,  rcftleffncfs. 

Jaculation,  j3k-A-la'(hOn.  f. 

The  aa  of  thra%^ng  miflivc  weapons, 

Jabe,  jide.  f. 

A  horfc  of  no  fpirit,  a  hired  horfe,  a  worth- 
ier nag ;  a  forry  woman. 

To  Jade,  jidc.  v.  a. 

To  tire,  to  harafc,  to  dlfpirit,  to  weary;  to 
overbear ;  to  employ  in  vile  offices  ;  to  ride* 


to  rule  with  tyranny. 

[adish,  |Wi(h,  a. 


Jadish,  J.-  - - 

Vitiotts,  bad ;  unchafte,  uncontinent. 

'To  Jagg,  j4g.  V.  a. 

To  cut  into  indentures,  to  cut  into  teetn  lute 
thofeofafaw. 

Jagg,  jig.  f.       ^    .   ,  . 

A  protuberance  or  denticulation. 

Jaggy,  jag'gi.  a. 

Uneven,  denticulated.  ^ 

Jaggbdness,  jig'ged-nes.  f.  (300J. 

The  ftate  of  being  denticulated,  unevenneU., 
jAlL,iilc.  f.  (203)  (212). 
A  gaol,  a  priibn. 

Jailbird,  jile'bflrd.  f. 

One  who  has  been  in  a  jail. 

Jailer,  ja'lir.  f. 

The  keeper  of  a  prifon. 

Jakes,  jiks.  f, 

A  houfe  of  office,  a  privy. 

Jalap,  jil'lflp.  f. 

a  purgative  rooL 
43r   The  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  it 
written    jollopt    which    Mt.   Sheridan    has 
adopted,  IS,  in  my  opinion,  now  confined  to 
the  illittrate  and  vulgar. 

Jam,  j5m.  f.  , ,  ^ 

A  conferve  of  fruits  bdxled  with  liigar  and 
water. 

Jamb,  jlm.  f.  ^       ^     _ 

Any  fupp<>rter  on  cither  fide,  as  the  poOs  of 
a  door.  .  ; ,    ,        » 

kT'  This  ought  to  have  been  added  ti^  the  cs- 
,  ulogue  of  wordftrhavin^  the  ^  filciu.— Pnn- 
l^  ciplct,  No.  317. 


Iambick,  Hm'blk.  f. 

Verfes  oompofcd  of  a  (hort  and  long  fylla^ 
ble  alternately. 

To  Jangle,  jing'gl.  v.  n. 

To  quarrel,  to  bicker  »n  Words. 

Jangler,  jing'gl-Ar.  f. 

a  wrangling,  chattering,  noxfy  fqllow. 

Janizary,  jin'n^-zdr-A.  f. 

One  of  the  guards  of  the  TurkiQi  king. 

jANTY,i4n't4.  a. 

Showy,  fluttering. 
ftT  It  is  highly  probable,  that  when  thw 
word  was  hrft  adopted  it  vras  pronounced 
as  clofe  to  the  French  gentile  as  poffible ;  but 
as  we  have  no  letter  in  our  language  equiva- 
lent to  the  French  foft  g ;  and  as  the  naUl 
vowel  rl|  when  not  followed  by  hard  g,  f, 
or  >,  is  not  to  be  pronounced  by  a  mere 
Englifh  fpeaker,  (fee  Encore,)  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  word  was  anglicifed  in  its  found, 
as  well  as  in  its  orthography.  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  preferved  the  French  found  of  the  vowel' 
in  this  word  and  its  compound  jauntmefs,  as 
if  written  javfnty  and  jawnt'meft ;  but  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  give  the 
a  the  Italian  found,  as  heard  in  aunU  father^ 
tec,  and  this,  I  imagine,  it  ought  to  have. 

January,  jJix'nu-4r-4.  f. 

The  firft  month  of  the  year. 

Japan,  ji-pin'.  f. 

Work  vamiihed  and  raifed  in  gold  and  co- 
lours 

To  Japan,  ji-pin'.  v.  a.     . 

To  varnilh,  to  embellilh  with  gold  and  raifed 
figures ;  to  black  (hoes,  a  low  phrafe. 

Japanner,  ji-pin'ndr.  f. 

One  (killed  in  japan  work ;  a  (hoeblacker. 

TojAR,j4r.  V.  n.  (78). 

To  ftrike  together  with  a  kind  of  (hort  rat- 
tle ;  to  ftrike  or  found  untuncably ;  to  cla(h, 
to  interfere,  to  aft  in  oppolition ;  to  quairel, 
todifpute. 

Jar,  jar.  f.  ,,     ^    .  /. 

A  kind  of  rattling  vibration  of  found ;  claih, 
difcord,  debate  ;  a  ftate  in  which  a  door  un- 
faftened  may  ftrike  the  poftj  an  earthen 
velfel. 

Jargon,  jir'gftn.  f.    ' 

Unintelligible  talk;  gabble,  tibbenlh. 

Jargonelle,  jir-go-nir.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  near. 

Jasmine,  jaz'min.  f.  (434)' 

A  flower. 

Jasper,  jls'pflr.  f. 

a  hard  ftone  of  a  bright  beautiful  green  co- 
lour, fometiraes  clouded  with  white. 

Javelin,  jivMin.f. 

A  fpear  or  half  pike,  which  anciently  was 
ufed  either  by  foot  or  horfc. 

Jaundice,  jin'dis.  f.  (214)- 

Adiftempertromobftruaionsofthe  glands 
of  the  liver.  . 

Jaundiced,  jJn'dift.  a*  (359J. 

Infeftcd  with  the  jaundice. 

TojAUNT,jint.  v.n.  {214}.   ^    ,.  ^ 

To  wander  here  and  there  5  l^  make  little 
excurfions  for  air  or  cxercife. 

Jauntiness,  jin't4-ncs.  f.  ' 

Airinefe,  flutter,  genteelneCi. 
jAW,jiw.  f.  (219). 

The  Done  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth 

ate  fixed ;  the  mouth. 
jAY,jL  f.  (220). 

A  bird. 

Ice,  ife.  r.  ,'^       ,. 

Water  of  other  liquor  made  folid  by  cold  ; 
concreted  fugar ;  to  break  the  ict,  («  inak« 
the  firft  opcoing  to  any  atiempU 


ToIce,  Ifc.  V.  a. 

To  cover  with  iee,  to  turn  to  ice  i  to  C0T«r 
with  concreted  fugar. 

Icehouse,  lfe^h6dfe.  f. 

A  houfe  in  which  ice  is  repofited. 

Ichneumon,  Ik-ni'm&n.  f. 

a  fmall  animal  that  breaks  the  egga  of  tha 
crocodile.  ^ 

IcHNEUMOi^FLY,  Ik-n4'ni6n-fli.  f. 

A  fort  of  fly. 

Ichnography,  ik-nftg'gra-fe.  f. 

(518).  The  grouttdplot. 

icHOR,  I'kAr.  f. 

A  thin  watenrhomonr  lake  femm. 

Ichorous,  I'k&r-As.  a. 

Sanious,  thin,  nndtgefted. 

Ichthyology,  lk-/A4-dl'A-ji,  f. 

The  do^rine  of  the  nature  of  fi(h. 
ICICLB,  l's!k-kl.  f.  (40s). 
A  (hoot  of  iee  hangioe  down. 

IciNESS,  l's4-nis.  f. 

The  ftjte  of  generating  ice. 

Icon,  l'k6n.  f. 

A  pi£lurcor  reprefcntation. 

Iconoclast,  l-k6n'A-kUft.  f* 

A  breaker  of  images. 

IcoNOLOGY,  l-kA-n6l'o-jA,  f. 

The  dodrine  of  pidure  or  reprefenUtion. 

Icterical,  !k-tlr'4-kil.  f. 

.  Affliaed  with  the  jaundice,  good  againft  the 
jaundice. 

Icy,  t'si.  a. 

Fulf  of  ice,  covered  with  ice,  cold,  froftyj 
cold,  free  from  paflion ;  frigid,  backwaid* 
Td,  Vd. 
Contraaed  for  I  would. 

Idea,  i^di'd.  f. 

Mental  imagination. 

Ideal,  l-dl'SI.  a. 

Menul,  intellcdual. 

Ideally,  W4'41-4.  ad» 

IntcUeaually,  mentally. 

Identical.  l-din'ti-kiL  ]  ^^ 
Identick,  l-d4n't!k.        J 

The  fame  implying  the  fame  thing* 

Identity,  l-din't4-t4.  [• 

Samenefs,  not  diveHity. 

Ides,  IMz.  f. 

a  term  anciently  ufed  amonc  the  Eoman» 
with  regard  to  time;  and  meant  the 
fifteenth  day  of  March,  May »  My,  and  Oc- 
tober ;  and  the  thirteenth  of  every  other 
month. 

Idiocracy,  id-4^'kra-si.  f. 

Peculiarity  of  conftitution. 

Idiocratical,  id-i-i-krit'tS-kll* 

a.  Peculiar  in  conftitutioik 

Idiocy^  id'i-6-s4.  f. 

Want  of  underftanding. 

Idiom,  id'6-flm.  C 

A  mode  of  fpcaking  pcci^iar  to  a  language 
or  dialed. 

Idiomatical,  Id-i-o-mit'e-  | 
Idiomatick,  id-M-mit'tlk.   J 

Peculiar  to  a  tongue,  phrafeologjcal. 

Idiopathy,  id.4-6p'pli-/A4.  f.  (518) 

a  primary  difeafe  that  neither  depends  on 
nor  proceeds  from  another. 

Idiosyncrasy,  !d-4-6-s!n'krS-s4.f. 

A  peculiar  temper  o»  difpofitiou  not  com- 
mon to  another. 

Idiot,  |d'A-4t.  f. 


A  fool,  a  oaturali  a  chaogeUnf^. 


DIOTISMy 


JEJ  JEW 

8*-  (S46).— tite,  far,  fill,  fit;— mi,  m«t;  — pine,  pin';  — 


jm 


Idiotism,  id'4-Qt-lzm.  f. 

Peculiarity  of  cxprcffion ;  folly,  natural  im- 
bcccllity  of  mina. 

Idle,  i'(i!.  a.  (405). 

Lazy,  avcrfe  from  labour;  not  bufy;  not 
employed  j  ufelcfs,  vain ;  trifling,  of  no  im- 
pOTtancc. 

To  iDm,  IMl.  wn. 

To  loic  time  in  lazinefsand  iniftlvity. 

Idleheaded^  i'dUhed-d&l.  a. 

FoottOi,  unrcafunable. 

Idleness,  Tdl-nes.  f. 

Lazincfs,  floth,  ilugg^ibneff ;  ominion  of 
bujineft;    irivialnefs ;    ufdcffoefi ;     worth- 

IcUncU. 

Idler,  I'dl-flr.  f. 

A  la/.y  pcrfon,  a  fluggard  ;  one  who  trifles 
away  his  iimc. 

Idlv,  VdU.  ad. 

Lazily,  >*uhout  employment ;  foolifhly,  in 
a  trifling  manner;  carciefsty,  without  attcn« 
tlon  ;  inetFedually,  vainly. 

Idol,  i'dfil.  f. 

An  image  worfhipped  as  God  ;  an  image;  a 
repicienlation;  one  loved  or  honoured  to 
adoration. 

Idolater,  l-d6ria-tflr.  f. 

One  who  pays  divine  honours  to  images, 
one  who  wor/hipt  the  creature  inltetd  of  the 
Creator. 

ToIdolatrize,  I-d61'14-trlzc.  v. a. 

To  worfliip  idols. 

Idolatrous,  i-d6rii-trfls.  a. 

Tending  to  idolatry,  comprihng  idolatry. 

Idolatrously,  l-dAl'li-trds-li.  ad. 

In  an  idolatrous  manner. 

Idolatry,  l-dil'ld-trA.  f. 

The  worfliip  of  images. 

Idolist,  i'dai-ift.  f. 

A  worfliipper  of  images. 

To  Idolize,  i'dA-lizc.  v. a. 

To  love  or  reverence  to  adoration. 

Idoneous,  l-dA'n6-fls.  a. 

Fit,  proper,  convenient. 

Idyl,  I'dll.  f. 

A  fmallfliort  poem. 

Jealous,  jll'lds.  a.  (234). 

Sufpicious  in  lovcj  cmuleus ;  zcalotrily 
cautious  againfl  diflionour ;  fufpicioufly  vi- 
gilant ;  fufpicioufly  fearful. 

Jealousy,  jll'lds-i.  ad. 

Sufpicioufly,  emuloufly. 

Jealousness,  jSrifis-nes.  f. 

The  (lat£  of  being  jealous. 

Jealously,  jends-14.  f. 

Sufpicion  in  love;  fofpieious  fear;  fufpici- 
ous  caution,  vigilance,  Or  rivalry. 

To  Jeer,  j4ir.  v.  n.  (246). 

To  feoff,  to  flout,  to  make  mock. 

To  Jeer,  j44r.  v.  a. 

To  treat  with  feoffs. 

Jeer,  jWr.  f. 

Scoff,  taunt,  biting  jcfl»  flout. 
jEEftER,  j44r'rfir.  f. 

a  feoffor,  a  fcorner,  a  ipocker. 

Jeeringly,  ji4r'ing-l4.  ad. 

Scornfully,  contemptuoufly. 

Jehovah,  ji-hi'vJ.  f. 

The  proper  name  of  God  in  the  Hebrew 

language.  . 

Jejune,  j4-j&5n'.  a. 

Wanting,  empty;  hungry;  dry,  unafleaing. 

Jejuneness,  j4-j5in'n4s.  f. 

Penur)',  poverty ;  drynefs,  wtnt  of  mitter 
^     that  can  engage  the  attention. 


vifcous  ftate. 


Jellied,  jSlMid.  a. 

Glutinous,  brought  to  a 
jELLV,jll'14.  f. 

See  Ge L  L  Y.  Any  thing  brought  to  a  gluti- 
nous ftate;  a  kind  of  tender  coagulation. 

Jenneting,  j4n'nA-ting.  f. 

A  fpccies  of  apple  fooh  ripe. 

Jennet,  jen'n!t.  f. 

SeeGiNNET.     A  Spanifti  horfc. 

To  Jeopard,  jep'pfird.  v.  a.  (256J. 

To  hazard,  to  put  in  danger. 

jEOPARDOus,]ep'par-dfts.  a.  * 

Hazardous,  dangerous. 

Jeopardy,  j4p'pfir-d4.  f. 

Hazard,  d»n|cr,  peril. 

To  Jerk,  jark.  v.  a.  • 

To  ftrikc  with  at  quick  fmart  blow,  to  lafli. 

To  Jerk,  jerk.  v.  n. 

To  llrikc  up: 

Jerk,  j4rk.  f. 

A  fmart  quick  lafli ;  a  fuddei>  fpring,.a  quick 
jolt  that  mocks  or  ftarts. 

Jerken,  jer'kin.  f.  (103). 

A  jacket,  a  ftjort  coat  j  a  kind  of  hiwk. 

Jersey,  jer'zi.  f. 

Fine  yarn  of  wooL 

Jess,  jis.  f. 

Short  ftraps  of  leather  tied  about  the  legs  of 
a  hawk,  with  which  flt«  is  held  on  the  fift. 

Jessamine,  jes'sl-min.  f.  (150). 

See  J  ASM  1  ME.     A  fragrant  flower. 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  li-roS- 
si-lSm-ir'tA-trtiAks.  f. 

Sunflower,  of  which  they  arc  a  fpeciet. 

To  Jest,  jSft.  v.  n. 

To  divert,  to  make  merry  bv  words  or  ac- 
tions;  not  to  fpeak  in  camelt. 
jEST,iift.f. 

Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to  raife 
laughter;  theobjeaof  jefts,  lauthing-ftock ; 
a  thing  faid  in  joke,  not  in  earneft. 

Jester,  jes'tdr.  f. 

One  given  to  merriment  and  pranks;  one 
given  to  farcafm ;  buffoon,  jackpudding. 

Jet,  jit.  f. 

A  very  beautiful  foflil,  of  a  fine  deep  black 
colour  ;  a  (pout  or  flioot  of  water. 

To  Jet,  jet.  v.  n. 

To  flioot  forward,  to  flioot  out,  to  intrude, 
to  jut  out;  to  ftrut;  to  jolt. 

Jetty,  jit'ti.  a.       '         , 

Made  of  jet ;  black  as  jet* 

Jewel,  ji'iL  f. 

Any  ornament  of  great  value,  ufcd  com- 
monly of  fuch  as  are  adorned  with  precious 
ftones ;  a  precious  flonet  a  gem ;  a  name  o£ 
fondnefs. 

Jewel-house,  or  Office,  ji'il-hidfe 

f.  The  place  where  the  regal  oinamentf  are 
repofited. 

Jeweller,  iA'iUflr.  f. 

One  who  trafficks  in  precious  ftonet. 

Jews-bars,  jize' Wrz.  f. 

A  fungus. 

jEws-MALLOw,j4ze.m41'l4.  f. 

An  herb. 

Jews-stone,  jAzc'ftAne.  £. 

An  cxtrancoua  foflU,  being  the  ckvattd  fpine 
of  a  verv  large  egg-fliaped  fea  ucchin,  petri. 
fied  by  long  lying  in  th«  eaith. 

Jews-harp,  jAze'hSrp.  f, 

A  kind  of  muflcal  inflrument  held  betwcfn. 
the  teeth. 

If,  if.  conjunAion* 
Suppofc  chat,  allaw  thu»  wfapibcr  os  no  ^ 


though   I   doubt  whether,  fippofb  it  be 
granted  that. 

Igneous,  ig'nA-fis.  a. 

Fiery,  containing  fire,  criiilting  fire. 

Ignipotent,  ig-nip'pA-teaL  a. 

Prefiding  over  fire. 

Ignis  fatUus,  ig'nis-fit'ibA-ds.T. 

Will  with  the  whiTp,  Jack  with  the  hfr> 
tern.  .  . 

To  Ignite,  ig-nltc'.  v.  a. 

To  kindle,  to  fet  on  fire. 

Ignition,  ig-nl(h'6ti.  f. 

The  ad  of  kindling,  or  of  fet  ting  on'fire* 

Ignitible,  Ig-ni'tA-bl.  a.   - 

Inflammable,  capable  of  being  fet  on  fire* 

Ignivomous,  ig-niv'vA-mds.  a. 

Vomiting  fire.. 

Ignoble,  ig-nA'bl.  a. 

Mean  of  birth;  worthlefs,  not  deferviflgho* 
nour. 

Ignobly,  igrnA'bli.  ad.       .    . 

Ignominioufly,  meanly,  difhonoifrably. 

Ignominious,  !g-n6-m!ii'y^.  a.; 

Mean,  fliameful,  reproachful. 

Jgnominiously,  tjK-nA-cni«'yi8-l4. 

ad.  Meanly,  fcandalonOy,  difgracefuUy. 

Ignominy,  ig'ni-min-l.  f. 

Difgrace,  reproach,  fliame. 
(^  This  word  is  fomecimes,  but  voicy  impro- 
perly, pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
lecond  fyllable,  as  if  divided  into  ijf-a^-/V«;; 
but  this  pronunciation  muft  be  carefulfy 
avoided. 

Ignoramus,  ig-nA-ra'mds.  f. 

The  indorfemcnt  of  the  grand  jury  on  a  bill 
of  indidment,  when  they  apprehend  thcK 
is  not  fuflicient  foundation  for  the  profeca- 
tion ;  a  fooUfli  fellow,  a  vain  uninftnidcd 
pretender. 

Ignorance,  ig'nA-rdnfc,  f. 

Want  of  knowledge,  unflcilfulnefs ;  want  of 
knowltdge,  difcovered  bv  external  eftd; 
in  this  fenfe  it  has  a  plural. 

Ignorant,  fg'nA-rfnt.  a. 

Wanting  knowledge,  nnleamed,  oniv 
ftrudcd ;  unknown,  undifcovercd;  uaac* 
quainted  with ;  ignorantly  made  or  doac. 

Ignorant,  ig'ni-rant.  f. 

One  unuught,  unlettered,  uninftrufted. 

Ignorantly,  ig'nA-rlnt-lA.  ad.*  - 

Without  knowledge,  onikilfully,  wi<l«Hjt 
information* 

To  Ignore,  ig-nAre'.  v.  a. 

Not  to  know,  to  be  ignorant  of. 

Ignoscibee,  ig-nos'sA-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  pardon. 

Jig,  jig.  f. 

A  light  carelefs  dance  or  tnne^ 

To  Jig,  jig.  v.n. 

To  dance  carelefsly,  to  dance. 

Jigmaker,  jig'm4-kflr:  f. 

One  who  dances  or  plays  merrity. 

JiGUMBOB,  jig'g6mrb6b.  f. 

A  trinket,  a, knick-knack.     A  cant  word, 
JlI,T,  jilt.  f. 
A  woman  who  gives  her  lover  hcoes^.fod 
deceives  him ;  a  name  of  contempt  &r  a  wor 
man. 

To  Jilt,  jilt.  V.  a. 

To  trick  a  man  by  flattering  his  lo?f  with 
hopes. 


To  Jingle,  jing'gl. 

To  clink,  to  foundcorn 


V.  n. 

orrefpondendy. 
JlNOtB,  jlllg^gl.  f* 
CorMfpoiidem  fBuiida ;  aoy  chimrfoiiiidtflg^ 
antUc,abcil. 

ILK9 


ILL 


ILL 
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— n4,  mbyc,  ^dr,  n6t ;  —  tAbc,  tAh,  bAH ;  —  Ail",  —  pAAnd ;  -*-/Ain,  this. 


Ilb,  Uc» 

A  walk   or    tlly  in  a  cb«rch  or  pubUck 
batldiaf. 
ItEX.VlSx.  f. 
The  fearlet  oak. 

Iliac,  iVi-ik.  a. 

Rdaiing  to  the  lower  bowelt. 

Iliac  passion,  11'4-ik-pl(h'An.  f. 

A  kind  of  nervou*  cbolick,'  whofe  feat  iitbe 
ilium,  whereby  that  gut  is  twifted,  or  tiue 
part  enters  the  cavity  of  the  part  iimnedi- 
ately  below  or  above. 
iLLyil.  a.    . 

Bad  in  any  refpe^,  contrary  to  good,  whe- 
ther phyhcal  or  moral,  evil;  lick,  dUfot- 
dcred,  not,  in  health. 

Ill,  11.  f.  ,      • 

Wicked nefs ;  miftfortuoc,  mifery. 

Ill,  U.  ad. 

~     Kot  well,  not  rightly  iu  any  refpc£l;.not 
cafily. 

Ill,  Axbftantive  or  adverb,  is  ufcd  In 

.     compontion  to  expreft  any  bad  quality  or 
condition. 

.Il,  before  words  beginning  with  I, 

iUnds  for  In. 

Illachrymable,  lUldk'kri-mt-bl. 

• '  a.  Incapable  of  weeping. 

Ill  APSE,  il-Upfe\  i. 

Gradual  immiflion  or  entrance  of  one  thing 
into  another ;  fuddcn  attack,  cafual  coming. 

TolLLA<itJEATE,lHi'qw4-ite.v.a. 

To  entangle,  to  entrap,  to  eufnare. 

iLLAOyEATiON,  il-la-qwA-i'{hfln.  f. 

f.  The  ad  of  cajtchipg.qr  ensnaring ;  a  fnare, 
any  thin^  to  catch. 

IllaVion,  fUi'lhAn.  f. 

Inference,  conclufioi^  drawn  from  premifes. 
iLLATjVEi  ll'l2i-tiV.  a. 

Relating  to  illation  or  conclufion. 

Illaudable,  il-14w'dl-bl.  f. 

Unworthy  of  praife  or  commendation. 

Illaudably,  il-l4w'dJ-bl4.  ad. 

Unworthily,  without  defcrving  prail'e. 

Illegal,  lUU'gal.  a. 

Contrary  to  law. 

Imigality,  il-U-g41'14-t4.  f. 

Contrariety  to  law. 

Illegally,  !1-I4'gal-14.  ad. 

In  a  manfter  contrary  to  law. 

Illegible,  !l-lid'jirbl.  a. 

What  cannot  be  read. 

Illegitimacy,  Il-14-jit'4-ma-si.  f. 

State  of  baftardy. 

Illegitimate,  il-14-j!t'tA-mite.  a. 

(91).  Unlawfully  begotten,  not  begotten  in 
wedlock. 

Illegitimately,  il-lA-jit'tA-m4t- 
li.ad. 

Not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

Illecitimation,  iHA-j!t-t4-mi'- 
fliAn.  f. 

The  ftate  of  one  not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

Illeviable,  il-lev'v4-3-bl.  a. 

What  cannot  be  levied  or  exa£led. 

Illpavoured,  il-fa'vfird.  a. 

Deformed. 

Illpavouredly,  iUf4'vflr'd-l4.  ad. 

With  deformity. 

Illfavouredness,  il-fa'vAr'd-nls. 

f.  Deformity. 

Illiberal,  iMib'blr-il.  a. 

Not  noble,  not  iogenuoua  j  not  generous, 
/paring. 


Illibcrality,  il-llb-bir-riU'lA-tA. 

f.  Parfimony,  niggardlinefs. 

Illiberally,  IM!b'bir-rdl-£.  ad. 

Difirigenuoufly,  meanly. 

Illicit,  il-ils'slt.  a.* 

Unlawiful. 

To  Illighten,  il-ll't'n.  v.  n.  (103) 

To  enlighten,  to  illuminate. 

Illimitable,  lUllm'mA-til-bl.  a. 

That  which  cannot  be  bounded  or  limited. 

Illimitably,  iMim'mi-tl-biA.  ad. 

Without  iufceptibility  of  bounds. 

Illimited,  !l-llm'mit-4d.  a. 

Unbo|inded,  interminable. 

Illimitedness,  il-lim'mit-4d-nAs. 

f.  Exemption  from  all  bounds. 

Illiterate,  il-lit'tlr-ate.  a.  (91  j. 

Unlettered,  nntaught,  unlearned. 

Illiterateness,  il-lit'ter-it-n4s. 

f.  Want  of  learning,  ignorance  of  fcience. 

Illiterature,  ll-llt'tlr-i-tirc.  f. 

Want  of  learning. 

Illness,  ll'nis.  f. 

Badbefs  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind,  natu« 
ralor  moral;  (icknefs,  malady;  wickednefs. 

Illnature,  il-ni^tfhAre.  f. 

Habitual  malevolence. 

Illnatured,  il-na'tfliAr'd.  a. 

Habitually  malevolent  ;  mifchtevous ;.  un- 
tradable ;  not  yielding  to  culture. 

Illnaturedly,  !l-na't(hAr*d-li.  ad. 

In  a  peevilh,  fro  ward  manner. 

Illnatu REDNESS,  ii-na't{bAr*d-nAs 

f.  Want  of  kindly  difpofition. 

Illogical,  il-16d'ji-k4I.  a. 

Ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  rules  of  reafon- 
ing ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  rcafon. 

Illogically,  il-l6d'jA-kal-14.  ad. 

In  a  mauncr  contrary  to  the  laws  of  argu- 
ment. 

To  Illude,  il-IAde'.  v.  a. 

To  deceive,  to  mock. 

To  Illume,  lUlAme'.  v.a. 

To  enlighten,  to  illuminate  ;  to  brighten,  to 
adorn. 

To  Illumine,  il-lA'mln.  v.  a.  (140) 

To  enlighten,  to  fupply  with  light ;  to  de- 
corate, to  adorn. 

To  Illuminate,  iHA'mA-nitc.v.  a. 

To  enlighten,  to  fupply  with  light ;  to  adoin 
with  (eltal  lamps  or  Donfires ;  to  enlighten 
intellectually  with  knowledge  or  grace;  to 
adorn  with  pi^ures  or  initial  letters  of  va- 
rious colours;  to  illuftrate. 

Illumination,  iMA-mi-na'fliAn. 

f.  The  ad  of  fupplying  with  light;  that 
which  gives,  light ;  feftal  light  hung  out  as  a 
token  of  joy ;  brightnefs,  fplendour ;  infu- 
fion  of  intclledual  light,  knowledge  or 
grace. 

Illuminative,  il-lij'm4-na-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  ^ive  light. 

Illuminator,  ll-liVrni-ni-tAr.  f. 

One  who  gives  light ;  one  whofe  bufinefs  it 
is  to  decorate  books  with  pi£lures  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapters. 

Illusion,  ll-lA'zhAn.  f. 

Mockery,  falfe  (how,  counterfeit  appear- 
ance, errour. 

Illusive,  iUlA'siv.  a.  {158)  f4a8). 

Deceiving  by  falfe  Ihow. 

lLLUSORY,'iU»j'sAr-e.  a.  (429). 
Deceiving,  fraudulent.     For  the  o,  fee  Do- 

meftick. 

To  Illustrate,  il-lfls'trate.  v.  a. 

(91).  To  brighten  with  light;  to   brighten 
P  P 


with  honour ;  to  explain,  to  clear,  to  xlucir 
date. 

Illustration,  ll-lAs-tri'ftiAn.  f. 

Explanation,  elucidation,  expofition. 

Illustrative,  iUlAs'rrJ-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  elucidating  or  dear* 
ing. 

Illustratively,  il-lAs'trJ-tlv-li. 

ad.  By  way  of  explanation. 

Illustrious,  il-lAs'tri-As.  a. 

Confpicuous,  noble,  eminent  for  excellence. 

Illustriously,  il-lAs'tr4-As-lA.     . 

ad.  Confpicuoufly,  nobly,  eminently. 
lLLUSTRlOUSNESS,il-lAs'trA-0S-n4fi. 
f.  Eminence,  nobility,  grandeur. 

Im,  I'm.. 

CoQtraflcd  from  I  am. 

Image,  Im'mldje.  f.  (90). 

Any  corporeal  reprefeniation,  generally 
ufcd  of  (latues,  a  ftatue,  a  pidure ;  an  idol, 
a  falfe  god  ;  a' copy,  reprefeniation,  likc- 
nefs  ;  an  idea,  a  reprefeniation  of  any  thing 
to  the  mind. 

To  Image,  im'tfiidje.  v.  a. 

To  copy  by  the  fancy,  to  imagine. 

Imagery,  im'mid-j4r-ri.  f. 

Senftble  reprcfentations;  (how,  appearances 
copies  of  the  fancy,  falfe  idcaa,  imaginary 
phantafms. 

Imaginable,  i-mi(d'}1n'2-bl.  a. 

Poflible  to  be  conceived. — See  To  Dfffatcb, 

Imaoinant,  i'mid'fin-iat.  a. 

Imagining,  forming  ideas. 

Imaginary,  i-mld'jtn-ftr-i.  a. 

'  Pancied,  vifionary,  exifting  only  in  the  inu* 
gination. 

Imagination,  i^roSd-jin-i'lhfin.n 

Fancy,  the  power  of  (orming  ideal  pidures* 
the  power  of  reprefeiitiog  thingi  abfent  to 
one's  felf  or  others;  conception,  image  ia' 
the  mind,  idea  ;  contrivance,  fcheme. 

Imaginative,  4-inid'jin4-tiv.  a* 

Fantailick,  full  of  imagination. 

To  Imagine,  A-mad'jin.  v.  a. 

To  fancy,  to  paint  in  the  mind;  to  fcberoe, 
to  contrive. — See  To  DtfpaUb^  and  To  iL«- 

halw, 

Imaginer,  4-mJd'jin-Ar.  f. 

One  who  (ornis  ideas. 

Imbecile,  Im-bes'sil,  or  !m-bc- 
siil'.  a. 

Weak,  feeble,  wantiug  Arength  of  either 
mind  or  body. 

(fj"  Dr.  Johnlon,  Dr.  A(h,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Eiitick,  accent  this  word  on  the  fecond  fyl- 
lable,  as  in  the  Latin  tmb^ciUi\  but  Mr.  Scuit 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  laft,  as  in  the  French 
imteciUe.  The  latter  is,  in 'my  opinion,  the 
more  fathionable,  but  the  former  more  ana- 
logical. We  have  too  many  of  ihcfe  French 
founding  words:  and  if  the  number  cannot 
bL'  dimini(hcd,  they  (hould,  ai  Icaft,  not  be 
fufiercd  to  increafc.  (iia). 

This  word,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  is  corrtiptly 
written  ewbezzU.  This  corruption,  how- 
ever, is  too  well  e(labli(hed  to  be  alicrc^  ^^ 
and,  as  it  ts  appropriated  to  a  particular  fpc- 
cies  of  deficiency,  the  coriuption  is  leis  to  be 
regretted. 

Imbecility,  im-bi-sil'li-t6.  f. 

Weakncfs,  feeblenels  ol  mind  or  body. 

To  Imbibe,  im-bibe'.  v.  a. 

To  drink  in,  to  draw  in  ;  to  admii  imo  the 
mind  ;  to  drench,  to  foak. 

Imbiber,  im-bl'bdr.  f. 

That  which  drinks  or  fucks. 

Imbibition,  ioi-bi-bifli'fln.  C 

The  iQ  of  fucking  or  drinking  in. 

To 
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To  lMBftTPit,1m-l)Vtfir.  V,  ^ 
To  iQi4e  Uuff  ^  Ap  ^cfrkc  pf  pl^a^c,  tp 
make  iUih«|>^X  ^  to  <x9iper>ie. 

To  Imw^dy,  |i»4>6d'di»v.a- 

To  condf  ^e  tp  »  bo^y ;  to  invpft  with  u^t- 
te&s  to  'bring  together  into  one    mzU   or 

To  Imbody,  !m-b6d'di.  v.  n. 

To  unite  iato  one  m»rs,  to  coalefcc. 

To  Imbolpxn,  !m-b6l'd*n.  Vv  a. 

To  raife  t»  confidence,  to  ^npouragc. 

To  Imbosom,  im-l>&6'2fim.  v,  a. 

{169).  To  hQJ4  on  the  bofom,  to  covtf 
■fondly  with  the  folds  .of  one's  gsrment ;  to 
admit  tothc  ^etrt,  or  to  «ffeftion. 

To  Imbound>  im-b6dnd'.  v.  a. 

(31a)    To  epcJofc,  io  fltut  in. 

To  Imbow,  4m-:bd4'.  V.  a.  (522J. 

To  arch,  to  v^tih. 

ImbowmehTj  Im-b6ft'm4nt,  f. 

▲rch,  vault. 

To Imbower,  im-b85*ar.  v.  a-fjai) 

To  cover  with  »  bo«vci^  to  Shcher  with 
'  trees. 

To  iMBitAJiGLE^Im-hring'i^.  v-a. 

Indented  with  concavitiea* 
CmsiCiw  .lad«atttvr. 

To  Lmbjwww^  i»J>pi4ii'.  V.  a. 

To  make  browm  to  d#rJifOm  » obtc^ift  to 
cloud* 

Td  iMMua,  Inonhfoo'.  v.  a.  (339% 

To  deep,  to  foak,  to  wet  much  oi*  long 

T#  lMa«t7TE,  koabriJt',  v-a.  {339) 

To  riLe^radf  to  hniuUty. 
To  I M  BRUTE,  im-briot'.  v.«. 

To  -fink  do%ini  to  -brutaliiy. 

To  Imbue,  Iru-W.  v.  a. 

To  tin&urc  deep,  to  infufc  any  tinAure  or 

dye. 

To  Imbtjrse,  tm-bftrfe'.  v.  a. 

To  ftock  with  money. 

Imitability,  !m-A-ti-bil'A-t4.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  imitable. 

Imitable,  im'i-td-bl.  a. 

Worthy  to  be  imitated ;  poflibic  to  be  inu- 
tated. 

To  Imitate,  im'4-tate.  v.  a. 

To  copy,  to  endeavour  4o  refemble;  to 
counterfeit;  to  purfuc  the  couife  of  a  com- 
pofition,  fo  ai  to  utc  parallel  image*  and  ex- 
amples. 

Imitation,  im-mS-ti'fhfln  f. 

The  aft  of  copying,  atumpt  to  rcfcmble; 
that  which  is  offcr^  as  a  copy;  a  method 
of  tranllating  loofer  than  paraphrafe,  in 
which  modern  examples  and  illuftrationi 
are  ufed  for  ancient,  or  domeAick  for  fo« 
reign.        t 

Imitativ.e,  im'i-ta-tiv.  a. 

Inclined  to  copy. 

Imitator,  im'A-ta-tflr.  f. 

One  that  copies  another,  oite  that  midca* 
-Yours  to  ref«mble  aoothrr. 

Immaculate,  im-mdk'fcA-lite.  a. 

(gA.  Spotlcfs,  pure,  nndcfilod. 

TolMMANACLE,im-mln*n4-kl.v.a. 

To  fetter,  to  confine. 

^MMATiE,  Im-mane'.  a. 

Vaft,  prodigioufly  great. 

Immanent,  im'ml-nint.  a» 

lotrinfickt  inherent,  internall. 

Immakipest,  im-m4n'n4-flft.  a. 
•Not  maniieft,  not  pUia. 


-  Fkc,  flr,  fW,  flit-,  -^ini,  mtt ; -^ptne,  fta  ;  — 
Immanitt,  tm-fnJn'nt-ti.  f. 

9arbajity,  favagcneiii. 

Immarc^ssiblc^  laiHRAr-0&{^«&-M« 

a.  Unfading. 

Immartial,  im-mlf'fliti. a. 

No(  warlike. 
To  lMMASK,1lX)l-mdlk'.  ▼.*• 

To  coreTt  to  difgulfp. 

Immatehiai,  tm-ml-ii'fi-fl.  a. 

Incoxporealt  diftinA  £rom  matter,  void  of 
mauer  ;  «nHttparta»t,iqi  ports  oca  t. 
iMMATEttALITT,  iffHBP^'^'^'^' 


Jncorpoceity,  4i(Uo€hicfs    from   bo4y    or 

fnaMor. 
lMMAT£R1Af.|<T,  Im-fnt-ti^rf-JUi. 

#<L  In  «  maMior4iot  depei¥ltng  upan.m«cter. 
iMMATERI.AtlZEO,  iflMad-ti'ti-'il- 

K^'J:  ^359)-     . 

DiftiQ^  Irom  matter,  -locerporcal. 

lMMATE«iALtfES6,  Im-ml-tt'r^-tl- 
nis.  r. 
Difiin&nefs  fronr  matter. 

Imm4T£Riate^  lm-inS-t4'rft-4te.  a. 

(91).  Not  confifting  of  matter,  incorporc^, 
without  "body. 

Immature,  jm-mJ-tftrc'.  a. 

Not  ripe ;  not  arrived  at  fulneis  or  cottpl«- 
~    tion ;  hafty,  early,  come  to  pafis  before  the 
natural  time. 

lMMATUR€tT,  im-ra4-t4rc*14.  ad. 

Too  (pan  >  too  e»rly,  before  rtpeseCi4Mr  oom- 
^Ictiofi. 

Immaturxnebs,  Im-ml-Wlre'nls. X 
Immaturity,  !in-ml-<A'rA-t^.     J 

f.  UnripencCi,  incompletencfs,  a  Rate  fliort 
of  completion. 

Immeavilitt,  fm-mi-A-btl'i-^.  f. 

Want  Off  power  to  pafii. 
iMMEASURABLE^im-mizh^A-Hl-hl. 
a.  Immenfe,  not  to  be  meafured,  indefinitely 

extcnfive. 

Immeasurably,  fm-mizh^A-dl- 
bl4.  ad. 

ImmenCely^  beyond  all  meafure. 

Imm£CHANical,  Im-m^-kia^n^Sl 

a.  Not  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanicks. 

Imm£J>iacy»  inirin4'd4-i-6i^  or  im- 
m4'j4-4-sA.  f.  (a93)- 

Perfenal  greataefii,  po%Mr  of  aAing  without 

dependence. 

Immediate,  im-m4'di-ite.  a.  (91). 

Being  in  fuch  a  Rate  with  refped  to  lome- 
•  thing  elfe  as  that  there  is  nothing  between 
tkem  ;  not  afling  by  iecond  oaufes ;  inftant, 
prefent  with  regard  to  time. 
Q^"  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  often, 
and  not  improperly,  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
ten im-mc-je-aU,  ifrfme^jc'-ate'ly,  Ac.— *  For 
the  rcafons,  fee  Principles,  No.  893,  294, 
376- 

Immediately,  !m'tn4'd4-4t-14.  ad. 

Without  the  intervention  of  any  other  caufe 
or  event ;  inflantly,  at  the  time  prefent, 
without  delay. 

Imm£diaten£6S,  im-in4'd4-dt-nls. 

f.  Prefcnce  with  irgard  to  time ;  exemption 
from  fecond  or  intervening  caufcs. 

Immedicable,  Im^mld'di^ki-bLa. 

Not  to  be  healed,  incurable.  * 

I^memorable,  !m-mem'ni&-r4-bl. 

a.  Not  worth  remembering. 

Immemorial,  im-mi-mi'ri-il.  a. 

Pall  time  of  memory,  fd  ancient  that  the 
begtnobg  cannot  be  traced. 


Immense,  !m-mlnfe',  a. 

Unlimited,  ofl%onade4,  iiffinifee. 

Immensely,  im-mcns'l4. 9$^ 

Infinitely,  without  meafure. 

Immensity,  im-min'sfe-jtfe.  f 

Unbounded  greatnpfs,  in$OTty. 
IlfMEWSURABIl^ITY,    1m-iii8n-fli6-» 
rl-bll'i-ti.f. 

Jiopol^lity  to  bf  i]^Tujr£4. 
a.  Not  to  be  meafutf^* 

To  Immerge,  iEn-m4^dje^  v.  a^ 

To  ^0t  «n4er  «rfi«r. 
Imme&it,  Im^wi^'iAt.  r. 

Want  of  worth,  want  of  ^oCoat. 

Immerse,  !in-in4rfe\  a. 

Buried,  covcved,  WA  ^«ep* 

To  Immerse,  !m-m§rlc'.  ^.  a. 

To  pot  «ndor  water ;  4p  fink  or  oorer  tfeep; 
to  deprefs* 

Immersion,  fm-nSr^&A.  f. 

T1ie«4l  «tf  pu|tkig«By4o4y  »4ito«4«id4)e- 
low  the  furface;  the  (late  of  fi«ki«g  Mow 
the  fiirffoe  of  a  fluid ;  (be  Qate  A  Ud^ 
overwhelmed  or  loft  in  any  ril%>ell. 
lKBWW»Wli:AL,m-J»*VW^'i-Ml. 
a.  Confuied,  beiyg  wi|k»i|tTOSiU*<ftty«  b«ag 
without  method. 

k«.(.  ad. 

Wicheaitjncchod. 

Imminence,  Wmi-tt^nlcu/. 

Any  itt  Impfoding.;  tfiif|i^4^  ^  ACfr 
Wkng/cx, 

Imminent,  Win4H>int«  a* 

lmpending,.at  l>aQd,.ths]|CM|eqii|^. 

To  Immmgle,  iBL^imag',^  m.  a. 

To  mingle,  to  Qiv^^to-uiiite. 

Imminution,  im-m4-ai&^ilijb. /• 

Diminutiop,  4ecreaie. 

lMMISCIBlLITY,!ai-BMa-$J^!ri-^<. 
f.  incapacity  of  being  mingleil. 

Immiscible,  im-rnk'sl-hL  a. 

Not  capable  of  being  minglcil. 

Immission,  lm-^lhh^^n..f. 

The  aA  of  iendingio,  aont^avy  to  eaufliofl; 
To  Immit,  Imrmit'.  v.  n. 
To  fend  in. 

To  Immix,  im-m}ks^  v.  a. 

To  mingljc 

Immixable,  iin-»mlks'^bl.  a. . 

Impofliblc  to  be  mipgled. 

Immobility,  Im-mA-bil'A^.  f. 
Unm«veableBcfs,  w«nt  Qt  Inotipa,  ftiiS\ms^ 
to  motion.  ^ 

Immoderate,  iin-m6dMlr-rk<.  a. 

Exceeding  the  due  moap.  ^ 

lMMODERATELY,lin-indd'dlr-jl^ 
ad.  In  an  excelllvc  degree. 

Immoderation,    im-mod-dlr-i^* 
(hfin.  f. 

Waut  of  moderation,  axcefs. 

Immodest,  im-mAd'dlft.  a. 

Wanting  (hame,  wanting  delicacy  or  chat- 
titv  ;  unchaHe,  impure  ;  obfcene;  unreafc^ 
able,  exorbitant. 

Immodesty,  !m-indd'd4s-t£.  a« 

Want  of  mbdefty. 

To  Immolate,  im'mA-lJtte.  Y.  a. 

To  facrifice,  to  kill  in  faerifice. 

Immolation,  im-mA-la'fhftti.  f. 

The  ad  of  facrificing ;  a  facrifice  offered. 

lMMOMENT,!m-m6'm4nt.  a. 
Trifling}  of  do  importaace  or  valve. 

ImmoraLi 


IMP 

—  n6,  m&vcv  ndf , 

lUifiiOKALiTV,  !m-mA-rfi'4-tA.  f.  , 

Di&oncit/i  want  6i  virlae,  doatrsiiety  to' 
wtmc. 

Immortal,  un-mor'tal.  a. 

Exempt  from  deatht  never  to  die;  nevtf 
endmg.  perpetual.  ^  *     ,^,,     #    r 

Ifcf  MORTALITY,  im-mor-tal'e-te.  i. 

Exemption  from  death,  life  never  to  end. 

To  Immortalize,  ina-mir'tl-lizc, 

V.  ft.  To  make  immortal,  to  perpetuate,  to 
exempt  from  deatf 


IMT 


IMP 


B&t;-.t4b<,  t&b,  bm  i— 4tr i  —  p*4nd  ;—«*»«,  this. 


ath. 
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Immortally,  iin-mdr'tiW.  ad. 

.  Witb  tAetefltioa  ^m  de^hi  without  «»d. 

Immoveable,  iiri-mo5v'l-bI.  a. 

Not  to  be  forced  flrom  ttanlacei  unfltakcn. 

ImMovsablv,  im-mo&v'^bli* ad. 

in  a  ftate  Aot  to  b^  {^aken. 

Immunity,  im-m6'ni-t4.  f. 

Difcharn  from  any  otligaCion;  privileger 
frjt^tilptnW;  iti^6m. 
T»  iMKTtJRK,  lEtt-mftfe'.  V.  ^. 

To  indofe  wit&in  walti,  to  confine,  to  fimi 

iMiittstCAt,  Ittl-fflA'iil-ka.  a. 

tTnmuficlt,  ih^armoAiout. 

ImmOta^ility,  im-md-ta-bil'i-ti. 

1  E)Mftiplion  f#qm  change,  invariabkneft. 

Immutable,  im-ro£^ti-bl.  a. 

Unohangeable,  invariable,  unalterable* 

I Aitf MUTABLY,  !m'*iii&'tl«^li.  ad* 

Unalterably,  invariably,  iin€k«»|eably. 

Imp,  imp.  f. 

A  fo»»  the  offsprings  progeny  5  a  iubaltem 
devil,  a  pany  deviL 

To  Imf,  Ukp*  r.n. 

To  enlarge  with  ^y  thkig  adfcitkioat  ^  U 
affift. 

To  Im^ct,  i«-p4kt'.  V.  a* 

To  drtvo  doie  or  hard. 

To  Impaint,  im-pint'.  v.  a. 

To  paint,  to  decorate  with  colours.    Not  in 

To  Impair,  im-phtt'  %  a. 

To  dsiniAiih,  to  tnjare,  td  make  wotfe. 
To  iMPAfk,  im-paic'.  v.  n. 

'to  be  letfened  or  worn  out. 

Impairment,  im-pile'mcDt.  f. 

DtminMtion,  injury. 

Impalpable,  imrp41'pa-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  perceived  by  touch. 

To  Imparadise,  !m-p4r'4-dlfo. 

V.  a.  To  put  in  a  (late  reCemblitg  paradifii* 

Imparity,  Im-pir'i-ti.  f. 

]iM:i)«a]ity,  ^proporeson  ]  oddmeft*  indWl- 
fibihty  into  equal  parts. 

To  Impark,  Im-pdrk'.  v.  a. 

To  endofe  with  a  ptfk,  t*  fever  ffoM  a 
„  common.. 

To  Impart,  im-pJrt'.  v,  a. 

To  grant,  to  give  1  to  communicate* 

Impartial,  im-p4r'{kil.  a* 

Equiublc/frce  from  regard  or  narty,  indif- 
ferent, didnterefted,  equal  in  diitributioA  of 

iMPARttALity,  Im-pSt-fliS-il'i.ti- 

f.  Eqaitablen^fs,  jufticc. 

IMPARTIALLY,  im-t>4r'ftiffl-4.  ad. 

Equiubly,   with   indinerent  and  unbialled 
jitdgpicot,  ^tftbut  regard  to  p«rty  tt  In^ 

iMPARTlBtE^  im-pift'4-bL  a. 
Conmamcable,  to  be  conferred  or  b«A«%Ftd. 


iMPAd^ABLE^  Im-pis'si-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  palled,  not  admitting  pafiage,  im- 
perviousw  .1  «      t  •   t 

Impassibility,  im-pls-si-bil'le-tc. 

f.  Exemption  from  fuffering. 

Impassible,  nn-pSs'si-bl.  a. 

Incapable  of  fuffering,^ •exempt  from  the 
agency  of  external  cauf!s« 

Impassibleness,  im-pis's4-bl-nes. 

f.  ImpafTibility,  exemption  fiom  pain. 

Impassioned,  Im-p4ni'fb6n*d.  a. 

Seized  with  pafHoii. 

Impassive,  1ro-pS^'s1v.  a^ 

EXeiHpt  from  the  agency  of  external  caufcJ. 

Impasted,  im-pi&'t^d.  a. 

Cdvef  ed  aa  with  ozkt. 

iKf  PATIENCE,  lm-pi'(blnre.  f. 

Inability  to  ftiflfcr  pam,  rage  under  fuffer- 
ing ;  venemcnct  of  temper,  hc^t  of  palTKm  } 
niabiHty  to  Suffer  delaV«  eaKemeft. 

Impatient,  im-pi'flicnt.  a. 

Not  able  to  endure,  incapable  to  bear ;  fu- 
rious %rith  paiA ;  uniml«  to  bear  piin ;  vehe- 
mently agttaCed  by  fome  painful  paflioo  ; 
eagery  ardently  deUrous,  not  able  to  endure 
delaXf 

Impatiently,  im-p4'(heHt-li.  ad. 

Paflionatety,  Afdeutly;  eagerly,  with  great 
defire. 

To  Impawn,  fm-plwn'.  v.  fl. 

To  give  as  a.  |>l^d|e,  to  nledse. 

To  Impeach,  im-pi*tfli'*  v-  a. 

To  hindesy  to  imptde  i  to  icctitt  by  ^blkk 
authority. 

Impeach,  im-pifttfli'.  f. 

Htndraocer  kt,  impediment. 

Impeachable,  lm-p4*t(h'4rM-  a. 

Accufable,  chargeable. 

iMPtAeHEM,  !m-p*6tfti'5/.  f. 

Ain  acdufer,  (Hid  whtf  brtttgl  av  actufation 
againft  another. 

Impeachment,  lm-p4Atfh'm*nt.  f. 

Hindrance,  let,  impediment,  obftruaion ; 
publtck  accttfativn^  charge  vrcfarred. 

To  Impearl,  im-pcrl  •  v.  a. 

Td  form  in  rtfemblaode  6f  ^eatti }  to  de«o. 
rate  at  with  pearls.  1     5     i 

Impeccability,  iiB-plk-ka-bil'&^ 
t*.  f. 

Exemj^ioa  froih  fin,  exemption  from  fai* 
lure. 

Impeccable,  im-plk'ki-bL  a. 

Exempt  from  {K>(nbTlity  of  lin. 

To  Impede,  im-pede'.  v,  a. 

To  hinder,  to  let,  to  dbftnid. 

Impediment,  im-pid'i-mint.  f. 

Hindrance,  let,  impeachment,  obliruAion, 
oppofiiion. 

To  IMPEL,  im-plr.  V.  a* 

To  drive  on  towarda  a  point,  to  urge  fbr- 
waro,  to  preft  on. 

Impellent,  Im-pll'liilt.  f. 

An  imotflfive  power,  a  p»wer  that  drives 
forwara. 

To  Impend,  !m-p4nd'.  r.  n. 

To  hang  over,  to  be  at  hand*  to  preft  nearly. 

Impendent,  Im-pln'dent.  a. 

Imminent^  hanging  ^vtr,  prefi&ag  etofely. 

liAPERdEircB,  Im-p^'dinfe*  f. 

The  ftate  of  hanging  over,  near  approacli. 

Impenetrability,  im-plii-*-tr4- 
b!l'6.t4.f. 

Siiality  of  liot  beJAtf  pitit^ablc  ;  iuftrfcepti- 
lity  of  Intelle^ual  irapre^ori. 

Impenetrable^  un-pSn'A-ui-W-^' 
P  p  2 


.} 


Net  to  be  pierced,  not  to  be  entered  by  any 
•kternat  force ;  impervious ;  n<lt  to  b* 
taught ;  not  to  be  moved. 

Impenetrably,  im-pSn -t-trJ-bW. 

ad.  With  hatdnefft  to  a  tfcgree  incapable  of 
impfeffioh.  ^ 

Impenitence,  litt-pin'i-fcris. 
Impenitency,  im-pen'5-tcrt-s6.^ 

f.  Obduracy,  want  of  rcmof  fe  fdr  crimes,* 
final  difrcgard  of  God*s  thfcatcniiTgs  or 
mercy. 

Impenitent,  im-pln',4-tcnt.  a. 

Finally  negligent  of  the  duty  of  repentance, 
obducate.    • 

Impenitently,  im-pin'A-tent-W. 

ad.  Obdurately,  without  repcmance.- 

Impennous,  im-p&i'nOs.  a. 

Warning  wings. 
Imperatb,  im'pi-rite.  a. 

Done  with  confcioufiiefs,  done  by  dire£bio4 
of  the  mind. 

Imperative,  im-pcr'ri-tiv,  a« 

.    Commanding,  exprcmve  of  command. 

Imperceptible,  im-per-s4p't4-M. 

a.  Not  to  be  difcoveretl,nottorbe  percefve<£ 

iMPERCEPTiBLBNEsa,  im-j^r-sip'- 
tA-feUn4s.  f. 

The  quality  of  eluding  obfervatiofi. 

Imperceptibly,  im-pir-sip'ti-bli. 

ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  perc«ivei. 

Imperfect,  !m-per'ftA.  a. 

Not  eompleti^,  Aoi  abib|iit«ly  fiililttedr  d^ 
feaive ;  frail,  n<Ji  completely  jood. 

Imperfection^  fin-pir-fik'ftan.  t 

DefeA,  faitur<^,  fiUlt,  Wheth#f  phyficaT  or 
radral. 

Imperfectly,  lm-oir'ftkj-14.  ^d. . 

•  Not  completely,  not  fuRy. 

Imperforable,  Im-pif'fl-ri-W.  lu 

Not  to  be  boted  through. 

Imperforate,  !m-per'fA-r4tc.  3U 

Not  pierced  through,  WithoiRa  boU. 

Imperial,  im-p4'fi-il» «. 

Royalr  poflfcfliftg  royilty  i  b«tok4ldt)g  toy- 
alty ;  bejongin^  to.  an  emperor  or  mdaarch^ 
Ttga),  ftoa«xhtca|.    .  3       a      - 

Imperialist,  im-pA'ri-41.ift.  f. 

One  that  belongs  to  an  emperdr. 

Imperious,  Im-p4'r4*fis.  a. 

Commanding,  ryrannical ;  haughty,  arro- 
gant, affuming,  overbearing. 

Ik^ERlOusLY,  Im^pi'rA-os-U.  ad. ; 

With  arrogance  of  command,  with  infoUnce 
of  authority.  ^  . 

Imperiousness,  im-pe're-Os-nes.l. 

Amhority,  air  of  command;  arrogance  of 
coramano. 

Imperishable,  im-pSr'nfli-a-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  ddkroyrd. 

Impersonal,  im-pJr'sftn-al.  a. 

Not  Viried  according  to  ihe^  pcffons. 

Impersonally,  tm-par's6n-Jl-4. 

ad.  According  to  the  manner  of  an  imprr- 
fojial  verb.  r      1     ' 

Impersvasible,  im-per-fwJ'zi-bl. 

a.  (439)*  Not  to  be  moved  by  perfuafi©ii. 

iMPBRTlNENCEy  iitt-pir'tc-nlnfe.  1 
ImperTiNenct,  !in-p4r't4-n*n-sA  J 

f.  That  wtiich  is  of  ho  prcfcrtt  weight,  that 
which  has  no  relatioftto  tht  matter  in  hand  ; 
folly,  rambling  thought;  trouble  foment  ia, 
intrufion ;  trifle,  th?ftg  of  fto  value: 

iMPERTlNiNt,  Iffl^pir'tA-ftSm.  a. 
Of  ri6  Tclatidh  to  tht  rtiattet  in  hand,  of  np 
weight;   hnpottnawti*,  imrufive,  meddhng, 
foohft,  thfhng. 

iMPERTi- 
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let-  (546)- 

Impertinent,  im-p4r't4-nint.  f. 

A  trt9«r,  a  n^ddier,  an  intruder. 

Impertinently,  im-per'ti-nint-lft 

ad.  Without  relation  to  the  prefeot  raauer; 
troublefomely,  officioufly,  iotrufively. 

Imter^ous,  im-pir'vi-ds.  a. 

Unp.*flable,  impenetrable. 

Imperviousness,  impir'vi-fis-nis 

f.  The  ft  ate  of  not  admitting  any  paflage. 

Impertransibility,  im-plr-uln- 
si.bil'A-ti.  f. 

Impollibility  to  be  palTed  through. 

Impetrable,  !m'pi-tri-bh  a. 

J^ofCble  to  be  obuined. 

To  Impetrate,  !m'p4-tritc.  v.  a. 

To  obtain  by  intreaty. 

Impetration,  !m-pi-tra'(hftn.  f. 

The  z€t  of  obtaining  by  prayer  or  intreaty. 

Impetuosity,  im-p«rii-A-6s'A-te. 

f.  Violence,  fury,  vehemence,  force. 

Impetuous,  im-pltfti'A-fls.  a. 

(461).  violent,  forcible,  fierce;  vehement, 
pailionate. 

Impetuously,  1m-petfh'4-is-U.  ad. 

Violently,  vehemently. 

Impetuousness,  im-plilh'A-fls-nis 

f.  Violence,  fury. 

Impetus,  im'pi-tfts.  f. 

Violent,  tendency  to  any  point,  violent  ef- 
fort. 

Impierceable,  im-pirc's4-bL  a. 

Impenetrable,  not  to  be  pierced. 

Impiety,  im-pi'A-t4.  f. 

Irreverence  to  the  Supreme  Beiof ,  contempt 
of  the  duties  of  religion ;  an  a&  of  wickea- 
nefs,  cxprcifion  of  irrelifion. 

To  Impignorate,  fm-plg'nA-rite. 

V.  a.  To  pawn,  to  pled]?e. 

Impignoration,    Im-plg-nA-ri'- 
ihfin.  f. 

The  z€t  of  pawning  or  putting  to  pledge. 

To  Impinge,  im-pinje'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  againft,  to  ftrikc  agatnft,  to  cla(h 
with. 

To  Impinguate,  im-p!ng'gwJite« 

V.  a.  To  fatt^,  to  n&ake  fat. 

Impious,  !m'p4.fis.  a. 

Irreligioua,  wicked,  profane. 

Impiously,  im'pi-6s-li,  ad. 

Profanely,  wickedly. 

Implacability,  Im-plJi-ki^bil'i- 
ti.f. 

Inexorablenefs,  irreconctleable  enmity,  de- 
termined malice. 

Implacable,  im-plJi'kl-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  pacified,  inexorable,  malicious, 

'    conftant  in  enmity. 

03"  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  with 
the  a  in  the  fecond  fyllable  fliort,  as  if  di^ 
irided  into  imfiac^abU,  But  this  pronunci- 
ation is  erroneous :  for  though  our  language 
hai  a  ftrong  tendency  to  (horten  the  antepe- 
nultimate vowel  in  other  terminations,  in 
this  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  feems  to  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  the  Ample,  as  itf- 
"vidahlc^  hlamaUtt  &c.  and  fometimes  in  pri- 
initives  from  the  Latin,  on-  the  Latin  quan- 
iity,  as  placahiBSt  imflacabUiSt  Sec,  This 
agreement  with  the  Latin  quantity  does  not 
hold  where  two  confonants  occur  ;  for 
thouffh  the  e  is  long  in  the  Latin  peccabUis, 
it  is  Ihort  in  the  Englifli  PeccahU, 

Implacably,  im-pl^'^kft-bli.  ad. 

With  malice  not  to  be  pacified,  inexorably. 

To  Implant,  im-plint'.  v.  a. 

To  infix,  to  infcrti  to  place,  to  cograft. 


-  Fitc,  fir,  fill,  fiU  ;  —  m^,  m^t ;— pine,  pin ;  — 
Implantation,  im-plin-ti'ihdn. 

C  The  ad  of  fetting  cir  planting. 

Implausible,  un-plilw'zi-bl.  a. 

(439)-  ^^  fpecious,  not  likely  to  fed«ce  or 
pcrfuade. 

Implement,  Im'pl^-mlnt.  f. 

Something  that  fill*  up  vacancy,  or  fupplies 
wants ;  Cool,  iniirument  of  maoufaourc ; 
utenfil. 

Impletion,  im-pli'diAn.  f. 

The  aa  of  filling,  the  ftate  of  being  full. 

Implex,  im'pl^ks.  a. 

Intricate,  entangled,  complicated. 

To  Implicate,  im'pii-k4te.  v.  a. 

To  enungle,  to  embarrais,  to  unfold. 

Implication,  !m-pli-ka'ih&n.  f. 

Involution,    entanglement;     inference    not 


expreflcd,  but  tacitly  inculcated. 

Implicit,  implis'h.  a. 

Entangled,  infolded,  complicated  ;  inferred, 
tacitly  compriled,  not  expreffed ;  entirely 
obedient. 

Implicitly,  im-plisit-l^.  ad. 

By  inference  comprifed  though  not  ex- 
preffed ;  by  connexion  with  fomeching  elfe, 
dependently,  with  uureferved  confidence  or 
obedience. 

To  Implore,  im-plAre'.  v.  a. 

To  call  upon  in  fupplication,  to  CoUcit;  to 
afk,  to  beg. 

Implorer,  im-plA'rir.  f. 

One  that  implores. 

Implumed,  im-pl&m'd'.  a. 

Without  feathers. 

To  Imply,  1m-pU'.  v.  a. 

To  infold«  to  cover,  to  intangle ;  to  involve 
or  comprifc  as  a  confequence  or  concomi- 
tant. 

To  Impoison,  lm-pA4'z'n.  v.  a. 

To  corrupt  with  poifon ;  to  kill  with  poi- 
fon. 


Imprudent,  indifcreet,  void  of  art  or  fore- 
caft. 


Impolitically,  im-pA-llt'i 


ad 


Impolitical,  !m-pi-llt'i-kdl.  7 
Impolitick,  im-pol'i-tik.        J 

*  ^    -    •    ••'  . .   ^     t  orf 

lMPOLITICKLY,lm-pdI'A.tik.l4J 

Without  ar^  or  forecaft. 

Impondbrous,  !m.p6n'd4r.is.  a. 

Void  of  perceptible  weight. 

Imporosity,  im-pA-r6s's4-t4,  f. 

Abfence  of  interftices,  compadnefs,  dofe- 
nefs. 

Imporous,  im-pA'rfls.  a. 

Free  from  pores,  tree  from  vacuities  ox  in- 
terftices. 

To  Import,  im-pArt'.  v.  a.  (492). 

To  carry  into  any  country  from  abroad  ;  to 
imply,  to  infer ;  to  produce  in  confequence  s 
to  be  of  moment. 

Import,  Im'pArt.  f. 

Importance,  moment,  confequence;  ten- 
dency ;  any  thing  imported  from  abroad. 

Importance,  !m-p6r'tdnfe,  or  im- 
pAr'tinfe.  f. 

Thing  imported  or  implied ;  matter,  fubje^ ; 
confequence.  moment;  importunity. 

Important,  im-pAr'tAnt,  or  im- 
pAr'tint.  a. 
Momentous,  weighty,  of  great  confequence. 

Q^"  The  fecond  fyllable  of  this  and  the  fore- 
going word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  in 
the  verb  to  import.  The  beft  ufage,  how- 
ever,  is  on  the  fide  of  the  firft  pionunci- 
•ti9a|  which  fccmt  to  fuppofe  that  it  ii  not  t 


word  formed  from  haftrf^  bnt  m  wk^\m 
of  the  French  hnprnttuue^  and  therdircf 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  u  a  torn- 
poon^,  but  as  a  fimple.  The  anthoritio  for 
this  pronunciation  are,  Mr.  ShcridaQ,  Or* 
Kennck,  Dr.  Afh,  W.  John  fon,  Mr.  Tbrry, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan.  •  Mr.  ScoU  is  for  eiiher, 
bnt  gives  the  firft  the  preference. 

Importation,  im-pAr-ti'fliAn.  f. 

The  ad  or  prafiice  of  importing,  or  brlnp 
ing  into  a  country  from  abroad. 

Importer,  im-pArt'fir.  f. 

One  that  brings  in  from  abroad. 

Importunate,  Im-pAr'tihA-nite.a. 

(461).  Unfeafonable  and  inceffant  in  folici. 
tations,  not  to  be  repulfed. 

Importunately,  im-pAr't(h4-alt- 
lA.  ad. 

With  inceffant  foUciCation,  nertinacioufly. 

Importunateness,    im-pAr'tflui- 
nit-nAs.  f. 

Inceffant  foliciution. 

To  Importune,  im-pAr-tinc'.  v.t. 

To  teaze,  to  barafs  with  flight  vexation  per* 
petually  recuring,  to  moleft. 

Importune,  im-pAr-tAne'.  a. 

Conftantly  recurring,  trouble fbme  by  frc« 
quency;  troublefome,  vexatious;  unteafoa- 
able,  coming,  afking,  or  happening  at  a 
wrong  time.— See  Futurity. 

Importunely,  im-pAr-tAne'Ii.  ad. 

Troublefomely,  inceffantiy ;  unfeafonafaly, 
improperly. 

Importunity,  lm-pAr*tA'nA-tA.f. 

Inceffant  Solicitation. 

To  Impose,  im-pAze'.  v.  a. 

To  lav  on  as  a  burthen  or  penalty ;  to  enjoin 
as  t  duty  or  law;  to  obtrude  fallacioafiy; 
to  tinpoie  on,  to  put  a  che^  on,  to  Receive. 

Impose,  im-pAze'.  f. 

Command,  injundion. 

Imposeable,  im-pA'zi-bl.  a* 

To  be  laid  as  obligatory  on  a  body.  * 

Imposer,  im-pA^zAr.  f. 

One  who  enjoins. 

Imposition,  fm-pA-zHh^Ao.  f. 

The  z€t  of  laying  any  thing  on  another ;  io- 
jundion  of  any  thing  as  a  law  or  dnty^ 
conffraint,  oppreflion;  cheat,  fallacy,  ioi* 
poffure. 

Impossible,  im-pAs'sA-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  done,  impradtcable. 

Impossibility,  im-pAs-sA-b!l'i-t4. 

f.  Impradicability;  that  which  cannot  be 
done. 

Impost,  Im'pAft.  f. 

a  tax,  a  toll,  cuilom  pud. 

To  Imposthumatb,  im-pAs'dhiT 
m&te.  V.  n. 

To  form  an  abfcefs,  to  gather,  to  form  a  cyft 
or  bag  containing  matter. 

To  Imposthumate,  !m-pAs'tlh4- 
m^te.  V  a. 

To  afllid  with  an  impofthume. 

Imposthumation,   !m-pAs-dhA- 
ma'fhAn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  forming  an  impoftliume,  thebaic 
in  which  an  impofthume  is  formed.      * 

Imposthume,  Im-pAs'tfhAme.  f.^ 

idfii),  A  coUedion  of  purulent  matter  ma 
Dag  or  cyft. 

Impostor,  im-pAs'tAr.  T. 

One  who  cheats  by  a  fiditious  charader* 

Imposture,  im-pAs'tfliAxe.  f. 

Cheat. 

Impotence, 


IMP 


IMP 


IMP 


Impotency,  Im'pA-tln-si.  j 

Waat  of  power,  inability,  imbecility;  ungo- 
veriMblcnefii  of  palfioo ;  incapacity  of  pro- 
9agation. 

Impote«t>  im'pA-tint,  a. 

Weak,  feeble,  wanting  force,  wanting  power  j 
jdiCabled  by  natare  or  difeafe;  without 
power  oftreftraint ;  without  power  of  pro- 
pogation. 

Impotently,  Im'pA-tSnt-lA.  ad. 

Without  power. 

To  Impound,  iin-p6&nd^  v.  a. 

To  inclofe  as  in  a  pound,  to  (hut  in,  to  con- 
fine  ;  to  (hut  up  in  a  pinfold. 

Impracticable,  1m-prik't£-ki-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  performed,  unfeafible,  impo(&- 
ble;  wntradable,  unmanageable. 

Impracticableness,  im-prik'ti- 
ka-bl-n8s,f. 

Impodibility. 

To  Imprecate,  fm'pri-kl^te.  v.  a. 

To  call  for  evil  upon  himfelf  or  others. 

Imprecation,  Im-pri-ki'fhfin.  f. 

Curfe,  prayer  by  which  any  evil  is  wi(hcd. 

Imprecatory,  im'pr4-ki-tir*4.  a. 

Containing  wilhea  of  evil. 
0^  I  have  oiflFcred  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
accentaation  of  this  word.  He  places  the 
accent  on  the  fccond  fyllable ;  but  Dr.  John- 
fon.  Dr.  A(h,  and  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  firfl. 
He  himfdf  places  the  accent  on  the  (iril  of 
Deprecatory;  and  the  fame  reafon  holds  in 
both. 

To  Impregn,  im-prine'.  v. a.  (386). 

To  fill  with  young,  to  fill  with  any  matter  or 
quality. 

Impregnable,  !m-pr^g'nd-)>l.  a. 

Not  to  be  ftormed,  not  to  be  taken;  un- 
Ihaken,  unmoved,  nnaffeded. 

Impregnably,  im-pr2g'nd-bU.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  defy  force  or  ho(li' 
lity. 

To  Impregnate,  Im-preg'nitc.  v.  a. 

To  fill  with  young,  to  make  prolifick ;  to 
fiil,  to  faturate. 
lMPREGNATiON,lin-pr4g-ni'(hfln.  f. 

^  The  9i€t  of  making  pronfick ;  fecundation ; 
that  with  which  any  thing  is  impregnated  ; 
faturation. 

Imprejudicatb,    im-pri-jio'di- 
kite.  a.  (91). 

Unprejudiced,  not  prepoflfefled,  impartial. 

Impreparation,    im-prip-a-rli'- 
ftifin.  f. 

Uspreparcdnefs,  want  of  preparation. 

To  Impress,  !m-pr8s'.  v.  ^.         , 

To  print  by  preflfure,  to  ftamp ;  to  fix  deep ; 
to  force  into  fervice. 

Impress,  im'pris.  f. 

Mark  made  by  prelTure;  mark  of  dtftlnc- 
'  tion,  ftamp;  device,  motto;  ad  of  forpng 
any  into  fervice. 

Impression,  !m-prl(h'dn.  f. 

Tlie  att  of  pre(fing  one  body  upon  another  ;* 
-mark  made  by  prefiore,  ftamp ;  image  fixed . 
in  the  mind  ;  operation,  influence  ;  edition, 
number  printed  at  once,  one  courfe  of  prim- 
ing ;  effed  of  an  attack. 

Impressible,  im-pr£s's£-bl.  a. 

What  may  be  imprefled. 

Imprbssure,  iin-pr2(h'&re.  f. 

The  mark  made  by  preflure)  the  dent,  the 
impreflion. 

To  Imprint,  im-print'.  v.  a. 
To  mark  npon  any  ftibftance  by  preSnrc  i  t« 


Shamele(s,  wanting  raodcftv. 

*  3A-d4nt-14. 


n&t ;  —  t Abe,  t4b,  bill ; — All ;  —  pAind ;  —  /tin,  th w, 

ftamp  words  upon  paper  by  the  ufe  of  types ; 
to  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

To  Imprison,  !m-pi1z'z'n.  v.  a. 

To  Ihut  up,  to  confine,  to  keep  from  liberty. 

Imprisonment,  !m-prlz'z*n-mJnt. 

f.  Confinement,  ftatcof  being  (hut  in  prifon. 

Improbability,  im-prAb-4-bil'A-tA 

f.  Unlikelihood,  difBculty  to  be  believed. 

Improbable,  !m-pr6b'2-bl.  a. 

Unlikely,  incredible. 

Improbably,  !m-pr6b'l-bl4.  ad. 

Without  likelihood. 

To  Improbate,  Im'pri-bitc.  v.  a. 

Not  to  approve. 

Improbation,  im-prA-bi'(hdn.  f. 

Aa  of  difallowing.  ' 

Improbity,  im-pr6b'A-tS.  f. 

Want  of  honefty,  dilhonefty,  bafenrfs. 

To  Improlificate,  im-prA-lif'ft- 
kke.  V.  a. 

To  impregnate,  to  fecundate. 

Improper,  im-prAp'fir.  a. 

Not  well  adapted,  unqualified ;  unSt,  not 
conducive  to  the  right  end ;  not  juft,  not 
accurate. 

Improperly,  !m  prAp'flr-l4.  ad. 

Not  fitly,  incongruouhy  ;  not  juftly,  not  ac- 
curately. 

To  Impropriate,  !m-prA'prA-atc. 

V.  a.  To  convert  to  private  ufe,  to  fcize  to 
himfelf ;  to  put  the  po(reaions  of  the  church 
into  the  hanos  of  laicks. 

Impropriation,    Im-piA-pri-li' 
(hdn.  f. 

An  impropriation  is  properly  fo  called 
when  tne  church  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
layman,  and  an  appropriation  is  when  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  bi(hop,  college,  or  religi- 
ous houfe. 

Impropriator, Im-prA-pri-i'tAr.f. 

A  layman  that  has  the  pofreffion  of  the  lands 
of  the  church. 

Impropriety,  Im-prA-prl'i-ti.  f. 

Unfitnefs,  unfuitablenefs,  inaccuracy,  want 
of  juihicfs. 

Im prosperous,  lm-pr6s'pAr-As.  a. 

Unhappy,  unfortunate,  not  fuccefsful. 

Improsperously,  im-pr6s'pflr-As- 
li.  ad. 

Unhappily,  un fuccefsful!^,  with  ill  fortune. 

Improvable,  Im-proi'vi-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  advanced  to  a  better  ftate. 

Improvablbness,  im-pr&i'v4-bl- 

n^s.  r. 

Capablenefs  of  being  made  better. 

Improvably,  im-pr55'vJ-blc.  ad. 

In  a  manner  that  admits  of  melioration. 

To  Improve,  im-prAAv'.  v.  a. 

To  advance  any  thine  nearer  to  perfe&ion, 
to  raife  from  good  to  better. 

To  Improve,  im-prAAv'.  v.  n. 

To  advance  in  goodncTs. 

Improvement,  im-prAAv'mSnt.  f. 

Melioration,  advancement  from  good  to  bet- 
ter*, ad  of  improving;  progrefs  from  good 
to  better ;  inftrudion,  edification  ;  cffed  of 
melioration. 

Improver,  im-prAAv'Ar.  f. 

One  that  makes  himfelf  or  any  thing  elfe 
better ;  any  thing  that  meliorates. 

Improvided,  Im-prA-vI'did.  a. 

Utiforefcen,  unexpeded,  unprovided  againft. 

Improvidence,  im-prAv'A-d4nle.f. 

Want  of  forethought,  want  of  caution. 

Improvident,  Im-prAv'i-dcnu  a* 


Wanting  fnrecaft>  wialing.€are  t#  nrofvide. 

Improvidently,  Im-prAv'e-dlnu 
14.  ad. 

Without  foretliOttriit«  without  care. 

Improvision, Im-pri-vith'dii.  f. 

Want  of  forethought.   . 

Imprudence,  im-prA&'dinfe.  f; 

Want  of  prudence,  indtfcrction,  negligeoe^i 
inattention  to  intereft. 

Imprudent,  Im-prAA'd^nt.  a. 

Wanting  prudence,  injudicious,  indifcreot| 
negligent. 

Impudence,  im'pA-denfe. 
Impudency,  im'pA-d4n-sA. 

Shameleflhcfs,  immodefty. 

Impudent,  im'pA-dcnt.  a. 


y- 


ad. 


Impudently,  im'pi 

Shamelefly,  without  modefty. 

To  Impugn,  im-pAnc'.  v.  a. 

To  attack,  to  a(rault. 

Q^  Notwitbftanding  the  clear  analogy  thert  - 
is  for  pronouncing  this  word  in  the  manner 
it  is  marked,  there  is  a  repugnance  at  leaving 
out  the  ^,  which  nothing  but  frequent  ufe 
will  take  away.  If  Jig9  were  in  as  little  ufe 
as  Impugn  we  fhould  feel  the  fame  repug* 
nance  at  pronouncing  it  in  the  manner  wo 
do.  But  as  language  is  aflbciation,  no  won- 
der a(rociation  mould  have  fuch  power  over 
it.  For  the  analogies  that  lead  us  to  tbit 
pronunciation,  fee  Principles,  No.  385. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Scott,  pro« 
nounce  the  word  as  I  have  marked  it ;  that 
is,  with  the  ^  filent,  and  the  u  long ;  but  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  though 
they  fupprefs  the  g^  pronounce  the  0  (hott. 
That  this  (hort  found  is  contrary  to  analogy 
cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  take  a  view  of 
the  words  of  this  termination  ;  and  the  only 
plea  for  it  is,  the  (hort  found  of  th%vowefs 
beforcFm  in  phlegm^  diapbragm,  parapfgrn^ 
apophtbegm^  and  paradigm^  (389)  *  but  as  the 
accent  is  not  on  aiiy  of  thefe  ()'llabtes,  except 
fblegm^  which  is  irregular,  (389),  it  is  no 
wonder  the  vowel  (hould  (horten,  as  it  (b 
frequently  does  in  the  numerous  termina- 
tions in  lAr,  uir,  ite^  &c.  (147). 

Impugner,  im-pA'nur.  f. 

One  that  attacks  or  invades. 
fpr  In  judging  of  the  propriety  of  this  pro- 
nunciation we  muft  not  confound  the  parti- 
ciples impvgningy  impugned^  and  the  verbal 
noun  impugnerj  with  Uxch  words  as  we  do 
not  form  our(elves,  as  rtpngnant,  malignant^ 
&c.  The  former  are  mere  branches  of  the 
verb  impugn^  and  therefore  make  no  altera- 
tion  in  the  root;  the  latter  we  receive  al- 
ready formed  from  the  Latin  or  the  French, 
and  pronou;ice  the  x^  as  we  do  in  fignify  ,2nd 
Jigftet,  though  it  is  filent  in  Jigned^jtgmrtgi  or 
figner.  For  it  muft  be  caretuUy  obfcrvcd, 
that  analogy  of  pronunciation  admits  of  no 
alteration  in  the  found  of  the  verb  upon  its 
being  formed  into  a  participle  or  verbal 
noun;  nor  in  the  found  of  the  adjedivp, 
upon  its  acquiring  a  comparative  or  fuperla* 
tive  termination. — See  Principles,  No.  409. 

Impuissance,  lm-pA'!s-sJnfe.  f. 

Impotence,  inability,  weaknefs,  feeblencfs. 

Impulse,  im'pdlfc.  f. 

Communicated  force,  the  cffed  of  one  body 
ading  upon  another ;  influence  ading  upon 
the  mind,  motion,  idea. 

Impulsion,  im-pftl'(hftn.  f. 

The  agency  of  body  in  motion  upon  body ; 
laQuence  operating  upon  the  mind. 

Impulsive,  im-p41'siv.  a. 

Having  the  power  o£  impulfe,  moving,  im« 
pellcDt. 

Impunity^ 


INA 


INC 


ISC 


Wr  i5461f.^fhte,&Xfm,m\^mikftAt\-^fifk^fU'f^ 


puntfKment. 

iMPURRy  rm-pArc'.  a« 

Cdntf^r^r  to  fanftity,  un|ia41ove<J,  oflholy; 
unchadi^; 'feculent,  (bul  with  extraaeous 
mijftOTcft,  droffy. 

Impurely,  im-^pire'lS.  ad. 

With  impurit5([. 

Impurej^ess,  tm-pAr«'nes.  \  ^ 
Impurity^  ifrr--p4'ri-tA.    ./   V 

Want  of  faudity,  want  ot  hoIitKff^;  iSti  oi 
unchiftity ;  feculent  Rdmirxtiire. 

To  IiftiPURPLE,  im-|)dr'pl.  v.  a. 

To  make  red,  to  colour  a»  with  purple. 

Imputable,  Im-pA'ti-bL  a. 

Char^able upon *uy  one;  accufaMc,  charge- 
able whh  a  iiult. ' 

Imputablehess,  im-pfi'ii-bl-nSs. 

f.  The  quality  of  IHein^  iAiputable. 

Imputation,  !in-pA-ta'ih5n.  f. 

AttrtiiUtxoB  of  any  thin^  seneraUy  of  Hf; 
ccnfure,  reproach ;  hint,  fcftctUon. 

Imputative,  Im-pi'tJ-tW.  a. 

Caparble  of  biein^  impiited,  htloAgbug  VBf  ha- 
potation. 

To  Impute,  im-pfite'-  v.  21. 

To  charge  upon,  to  attribute,  gcotfrifly  ill ; 
to  reckon  to  on*  ^fiat  doci  not  ptopcrly  be- 
long-to him. 

Imputer,  im-pu'tdr*  f. 

He  that  impatea. 

In,  in.  prep. 

N'dting  t)l«  place  Where  tny  thing  it  prefent; 
noting  f}t€  mtt  prefcnt  ar  any  timt ;  noting 
tht  titht;  ftoting  power;  noting  propor- 
tion; concerning;  In  that,  btai«fe»  la  as 
Audi,  fihtt,  fcchtg  chat« 

Ik.  id. 

Witffin  foirfi  place,  not  out  ;  engaged  to 
any  af^it ;  pkc^d  in  fome  Hate ;  noting  en- 
trance ;  into  any  place  y  clofc  conncfiKon 
with. 

In  has  commonly  irt  coftipofition  a 

Aegatire  or  privative  fcnfc.  In  before  r  it 
changed  into  r,  before  /  into  /,  and  into  m 
before  fome  oftier  confonants. 

Inability,  in-a-birS-ti.  f. 

,  Impnfflanoc,  impotence,  want  of  power. 

Inab*tinknge,  in-db'fti-ninfe.  f. 

IMelftpefatfce,  want  of  power  to  abihnn. 

iKAccESSiBLEi  in-ik-scs'sA-bh  a; 

^ot  to  be  f cached,  ftot  to  be  appi'Oached,- 

IfNACCURACt,  !n-&'k6-ra-s4.  f. 

Want  of  exadncfj. 

Inaccurate,  in-dk'kA-ratc.  a.  (91) 

Not  etiSti  not  accurate. 

Inaction,  in-4k'fhdn.  f. 

CefTation  from  liboUri  forbearance  of  la- 

iNAcTfVE,  in-lk'tlv.  a. 

Idle,  indolent,  (luggilTi. 

Inactively,  in-ik'iiv-l^.  ai 

Idly,  fluggifhly.  ^   n    i    r 

Inactivity,  w-ak-iiv'i-ti.  1. 

IdUnefi,  reft,  auagiftinefa. 

Inabeouate,  In-dd'A-kwitc.a.  (91) 

Not  equal  to  the  purpof*,  defeaivc. 

iNADfiOUATEfcY,  in.id'4-kwite-l4. 

ad-  Defcaivcly,  not  cotnpletcly.     ^ 

Inadvertence,  in-4d-ver'tenfc  1 
Inadvertency,  in-3d-vir't4n-sA  j 

{,  Carclcffncfs,  negligence,  inattcfltttm  ^  aft 
or  effca  ^  negligence; 

Inadvertent,  rfl-aW-ver'tim.  ft» 

Negligent,  carelefi. 


ad.  Carcle(sly,  dcgjigentty. 

iNAtrfiNAKLE,  lA-ile^yin-l-H.  a. 

f  hrft  ctfnnot  ht  aKemrt^cf. 

Inalii14ental,  In-H-A-rhirr'tlf.  a. 

.  Aflfordin^  no  nouriibment. 

lNAMrsgiBLEyrn-4-m!s's6-bI.  a. 

Not  t6  ht  \6&, 

Inane,  Irr-nanc'.  21. 
Eny>tyj  void.  *     . 

To  fr^AUtUArtr  ln-W4-miw.  v.  a. 

To  animate,  to  quicken 

Inanimate,  in- in' A-mitc.  (9t)'\ 
Inanimated,  in-3n'i-ma-ted.  J  *' 

Void  of  Tife,  without  animation. 

Inanition,  in-i-nifh'fln.  f. 

£cnjpunei«  of  body,  Cirant  Of  ftUnefs  in  th« 
voflels  of  ^hc  animal. 

lNA*ritY»  in-te'^-ti.  f. 

Emptinefs,  void  fpace. 

Inappeten^t,  tti4p'p4-^tin-sA.  f. 

Want  of  ftonrach  ef  ippettte. 

Ip?APPLicAfttE,  in-4p'pl4-k4-bl.  t. 

.  U6i  to  be'  pnt  to'  a  j^uliaY  ufd 
iNAPPLICATION,in«dp-pU-ka'fildlV. 

f.  Indolence,  negligence. 
InarAbli^,  in*ir'ri*bl.  a. 

Ndt  tapable  of  tUla^e. 

To  Inarci^,  in-3rt(h'.  v.  a. 

Inarchinji  ia  a  iffethod:  o^  grai'tiftg,  called 
grafting  by  approach. 

iNARticOLATff,  ii>-ir*tik^&-ike«  ar. 

(91)..  Not  uttered  with  diftinftnefs  like  that 
of  the  fyllables  of  human-fpeech. 

lNARTicULATtiY,»   !n-4r-tik'kfi- 
ll^te-U.  ad. 
N6t  diftinaiy. 

Inarticulateness,    in-Jr-dk'kA- 
lite-nis.  f. 

C6nfufion  of  founds,  want  of  diftiridne/t  in 
pronouncing. 

Inartificial,  in-JMi-fifli'dl.  a. 

Contrary  to  art. 

Inartificially,'  in-3r-t4-fi{h'31-i 

ad.  Without  art)  in  a  manner  contrary  Co 
the  rules  of  art. 
iNATTENtlON,  Itl-it-tin' (h&li.  f. 
Difregard,  negligence,  negleft. 

Inattentive, in-4t-rfn't!v.  a. 

Cdrclcfs,^ncgligent,  regardicfs. 

Inaudible,  in-5tv'di-bl.  d. 

Not  to  be  hcifd,  void  of  found. 

To  Inaugurate,  in-iw'gA-rite. 

V.  a.  To  confecfate,  to  inveft  vrith  a  new 
office  by  folemn  ritet. 

Inauguration^  In-iw^gA'-ri'fhdn. 

Inveftiture  by  foleAfiA  rites* 

lKAURATioN^,iii4w-ri'{hdn.  f.  '' 

The  aa  of  gilding  dt  covtfifli^  with  gold. 

Inauspicious,  in-Sw-fpilh'ds.  a. 

Ill-omened$  nnlucky,  unfortunate. 

Inborn,  in'bdrn.  si. 

Innate,  implanted  by  nature. 

Inbreathed,  in-brATH'd'.  a* 

lufpired,  infufed  by  infpiratMiii. 

Inbred,  in'brid.  a. 

Produced    within  ;     hatched  dt  |eMtited 
within. 

To  Incage,  !n-k4dje'*  v«  a. 

To  cdop  op,  to  Omt  lip,  id  ebnfitie  in  a  cage, 

or  any  wrrow  fpice. 
Incalescence,  in-k4-lcs'slnfe.    1 
lM€AEBS€EHCy)  Itk-Virih' dtk-^t.  J 


f.  Tbe  ftate  •£  gtAv^a^  vjtnay  trwari^  W' 
ciptent  heal. 

Incantati6n,  in*kin-tli^ihfin.  Cr 

Enchantment. 

Incantatory,  in-kdn'tl-tir*4.  ^ 

Dealing  by  encbantm'ent',  magrcid. 

To  Incanton,  in-kin'tAi^.  v.  a. 

To  Obicr  co  a  canton  w  fcpAate  CMMHu., 
•ity.  • 

Incapability,  in-k^-D4-bll'i*ti.l 
IncApableness,  m-kl'p4-^.^s.  / 

f.  Inability  natural,  dtfqu^ncitidntfgal.  , 

Incapable,  in-ki^pi-H.  a. 

Wanting  Jjdwer,  wanting  UWdfa-ftaffdtirt^,  un- 
able to  comprehend,  lc;ifrt^,  or  tiffdetftfitd^ 
not  able  to  receive  any  tkin^;  vtt^  *« 
eqita)  to  any  thing ;  difqu»ivfied  by  t*ir. 
0^  As  P/aeaiU  annd  ImphsaH^  tn^rHtA  to  loU 
low  the  Latin  qaamity  in  rhe  amcj^nkv 
mate  «,  fo  Capable  and  IncafMble  rejtB  it. 
Some  fpeakert,  however,  maKe  (he  a  fftort 
in  all :  but  this  it  «  proviAcial  bfotftttei* 
atfdn  tMt  muft  be  careftifly  aVbttfett^. 

iNCA^Acrotrs,  tn-k4.p4'Ms.  si. 

Ilarfo^r,  of  fmnft  cdttttni, 

iNcAPAciduSNESs,  tti^k4.pi'(h&- 
nis.  f. 

Narrowneia,  wtftn  6f  tdflta^ning  fpatee. 
To  iNCAPAdiTArE,   in-kd-pis'si' 

titc.  v.  a^ 

Tcr  di fable,  to  #eakA] ;  to  difrfuaHfy. 
It/CAFACITY,  in-ki-pis'e-tA.  f. 

fnabtticy,  want  of  natural  porwer,  'Mti^o{ 

power  of  body,  want  of  comprcheafirene^ 

at  iriicM* 
T«>  IffCARCKftATti  \n^y^9ihtit€. 

V.  a.  To  imprifon,  tO|Confine. 

lN^A!tCERA'fiOK,in-klr-s4-ti'ftte* 

f.  intptifomrtent,  confitkeurcikt. 
To  Incari^,  fn-kirtf'.  V.  a. 

T6  cdvef  ivith  flfcfli. 

To  iNCAftN,  in-k3^n^  ir.  it. 

To  breed  fleflt. 

..To  iNeARNADiNA,  iA-k3r'fli-4i]ie. 

V.  a.  1*0  dye  red.     Tftis  wOrd  1  ^d  ooly 
once. 

To  I^JcAR!lAtt,  in-kir'aife  V.  i. 

'to  clothe  with  dcm,  to  enrbody  with  ^flu 

INCARNATE,  in-ksr'nate.  paTtic.  i. 

(^i).  Clothed  whft  flefti,  embedred  ti> fleft. 

Incarnation,  in-kir-Ba'AiSn.  /. 

The  aa  of  alhinring  body ;  the  ^te  of  bfoed* 
ing  flcfh. 

Incarnative,  ih-kir'riJ-lSv.  f. 

A  medicine  that  generates  flefb. 

To  Ikcase,  in-k4fc'.  V.  ^. 

To  cover,  to  IncfoiV,  it  InWrap. 

Incautious,  In-kJw'flifts.  a. 

Unwary,  negligent,  hecdlcfs. 

Incautiously,  1n-fedw'(Wb-K.  dd. 

Unwarily,  hfcedleftly,  ncgligentfy'. 

Incendiary,  in-sen'dA4^ri>  m  in- 
s«n'j6-i-f4.  f-  (093)  (376). 

One  who  lets  hotifet  or  HrWna  dn  fire  til  ma- 
Ike  or  for  robbery ;  one  who  inflaiAet  fac- 
tions or  prariie«es  ^uvrreif. 

iKeENBi^  in'sinfe.  f.  (493). 

Perfumes  exhaled  hf  ftr«;  hi  RchiMf  *f  f$iot 
god  or  gbddcfe.  ' 

To  Incense,  ift^nic'.  v*  a. 

To  epkindlfe  td  rage,  to  iniame  wkb'aafefi 
,     to  enrage,  to  provcJie,  to  exalperate. 

Incensement,  in*s^ns^ixiiilt.  t* 

Rage,  heat,  ftity. 
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In  CENSOR,  in^sfo'adr.  f. 

^  junker  of  ^ng^r,  an  inflamer  of  paffions. 

Incensort,  !n'sJn-s&r-6,X 

The  veiTcl  ia  >rhiph  iaceoCe  is  burnt  and 
olRirdt'— f or  iKc  #,  fee  Domeftiek, 

IwcMwriVB,  !n-sfcm'tv.  f. 

*  Thit  which  kindles,  that  which  ^evokes, 
.  that  ^whioh  OMOvragot,  vncitemont,  m^uxre, 
g»fpacafc«ifnt..<pnr. 

Incentjv*,  iiwwt'ajr.  a» 

IwiHHf » iliiCffttra^of . 
Beginning. 

A  bcginiMr,  ftne  «irho  it  io  ht«  rviimenta. 
The  a^  of  covering  with  wax. 

iNCE^TirV.D^  |n-#ir'tMA^'  f* 
Vocenaintjy,  do^tfulnKs  ' 

Incessant,  In-ses'^at.  a. 

terruptev. 

iNCESsA^NTty,  io-sls'sint'-l6.  ad. 

-Without  tnterttifilion,  coatinuilly. 

Incest^  In 'sift.  f. 

tTitnatural  and  criminal  conjundion  of  ^r- 
loss  wtthinMcgiees  prohibited. 

Incestuous,  in-s4s^t(hi-fls.a.(46i) 

•ismltf  of  inceft,  guilty  of  unnatural  cohabi* 
tation. 

I»ce$tuously»  in*8&'tfbA-f&s-l!§. 

'    ad.  IViUi  unnatmul  love. 
Inch,  infh.  f. 

Tb^  twelfth  p«tft  of  a  ioot ;  a  proverbial 
'^^tfut  for  a  fmall  quantity ;  a  nice  point  of 
time. 

To  Inch,  infh.  v.  a- 

.   Xo  drive  by  inches ;  to  deal  bjy  inches,  to 
give  fparinely. 

Inched,  inftt.  a.  (350). 

Conuining  inches  in  length  or  breadth* 

Inchmeal,  Infli'ciile.  f. 

*  A  piece  an  inch  long. 

To  Inchoate,  in'kA-ite.  v,a. 

To'bcgin,  to  commence. 

iHCHOATfON,  !n-k6-4^1hdii.  f. 

Inception,  beginning. 

Inchqati  vjE,  !n-kA'4-tiv.  a. 

locrptivc,  noting  iachoatioa  or  bcgianiBg. 

To  Incide,  in-slde',  v.  a.   ' 

JHcdicincs  Incide  which  confift  of  pointed 
Md  fl)arp  piarticles,  by  which  the  particles 
of  other  bodies  are  divided. 

'^NCil^feNCE,  fn'si-dSnfe.      1  j-^ 
liKjciDENCY,  in'si-dSn-sA.   J 

The  dire^ion  with  which  one  body  ftrikes 
Upon  another,  and  the  angle  made  by  ^»at 
Kne,  and  the  plane  ftruck  upoi^,  is  called 
the  angle  of  Incidence ;  accident,  hap,  ca- 
^Ualty. 

I'^ciDENT,1n's4-dlnt.  a. 

Cafual,  fortuitous,  occa&onal,  hap^oinf 
Accidentally,  falling  in  befide  the  mam  de- 
^n ;  hAppcpingf  %pt  tj  happen. 

I^  cident,  in'se-dent.  f. 

Something  happ«ninjS  befidc  the  main  de^ 
J   ^gn,  cafualty,  an  event. 

-"^cidental,  in-s4'den't41.  a. 

.         Incident,  cafual,  happening  by  chance. 

^"^^NiciDENTALLY,  In-si-dln'tiUi.  ad. 

Befide  the  main  defign,  occafionally. 

\wciDENTLy,  ln's4-dcnt-li.  ad. 


Occafion|i|iIys  hy^he  byc^  by  fht  w^y. 
To  burn  to  aflies. 

jNCiNEitATiOi^  i^-sVttfr-ji'iJi^n. 

f.  The  a£l  of  burning  any  thing  to  a(hf4^  ' 

fplk'fhdn.  f. 

Warn  ^f  caution,  want  of  heed. 

I^^CJSED,  m-en^'i*.  a. 

Cut,  made  bv  cutting. 

][«?.cisiON«  in-sUh'fio.  f. 

A  cut,  a  wound  made  with  a  fharp  inftru- 
ment;  divifion  of  vifcofities  by  mcatciocs. 

Incisive,  in-si'slv.  a.  (jsSJ  {428J. 

Having  the  quality  of  cutting  or  dividing. 

Incisor,  xn^sl'sftr.  (. 

C^tu^,  tooth  io  the  forepart  of  (he  Jn^utb. 

Incisory,  U-sl'sfi.r-i.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  catting.-^For  the  0, 
fee  DomeftnJt. 

Incisure,  in-sizh'ixe.f. 

A  cut,  an  aperture. 

Incitaxxon,  in-s^-ti'fhin.  H 

Incitement,  incentive,  motive, i an pulie. 

To  Incite,  Hi-«itc'.  v.  ^. 

To  (Ur  Hp,  to  paih  forward  ip  »^rppf(?,  to 
animate,  to  fpur,  to  urge  on. 

InciteiAent,  |a-stte'm|nt.  (*. 

Motive  incentive,  inwulfe,  inciting  power. 

Incivil,  in-siy'vil. a. 

Unpoliihed. 

Incivility,  in-s4-vil'l(S-t4.  f. 

Want  of  courtefy,  rudenefs ;  a6b  of  Tu4e- 
ae(s. 

Inclemency,  !n-ktem'inin-s4.  f. 

Unmercifulnefs,  cruelty,  feverity,  harlhnefs, 
rpughqefs. 

Inclement,  In-klcm'mint.  a. 

Unmerciful,  unpitying,  void  of  tendemeis, 
harfti. 

Inclinable,  In-kll'ni-bl.  a. 

Having  a  propenfion  of  wili,  favourably  ^it- 
pofed,  willing;  having  a  t4pdeocy. 

Inclination,  in-kl4-ni'(hdn.  f. 

Tendency  towards  any  point;  natural j^ptr 
iie£i ;  propenfion  of  mind,  favourable  difpo- 
fitioo  i  love,  affedion  ;  the  ^ndcncy  of  the 


magneticfl  needle  to  the  Eaii  or  Weft. 

Inclinatory,  in-Jclin'i-tfir^i. 

quality  of  mclioiAg  to 


a. 

one  'Or 


Having 
other. 

J3  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Shcriidan  in  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  in  Uie  fqconcl  fyllable 
of  this  word,  as  well  as  in  Oecltnatory,  My 
rcafon  is,  that  the  termination  atory  has  9 
tendency  to  flkortcn  the  preceding  vowel,  as 
is  evident  in  Dtdamatur^^  PYeaatory,  Ac. 
which  have  the  vowel  in  tb^  iJtcond  fyllable 
(hort,  though  it  is  long  m  t^e  X^ti»  words 
from  which  thefi?  are  derived. 

Incljnatorily,  !n-klin'M6r-i4-14 

ad.  Obliquely,  with  inclination  (o  p|i<  ^e 
or  the  other. 

To  Incline,  1n-kllpe'.  v.  n. 


To  bend,  to  lean,  to  tend  towards  any> part 
to  be  favourably  difpofcd  to,  to  feel  dc 


efire 


beginning. 

To  Incline,  !n-kllnc'.v.  a. 

To  give  a  tendency  or  dire£lion  to  any  place 
or  Hate;  to  turn  the  defixe  towards  any 
thing ;  to  bend,  to  incurvatc. 

To  lNCLtp,1n-kfip'.  V.  a. 

To  grafp,  to  inclofe,  to  {urreoo^. 

To  Incloister,  in-kWb'tir.  v.  a. 

To  ihut  up  in  a  cloifter. 

To  Incloud,  ia4clddd'.'V.  a» 

To  49gkta^  to  ^bf:uic. 


To  Include,  in-kJAdc';  ^r.  u.  -, 

To  inclofe,  to  (hut ;  tp  foxn|>rife,  to  cqbi- 
prehend. 

jNpLusi  v;8;!n-kl4's!y-a.|i58)  (4»8) 

Inclofing,  encircling;  comprehcndim^  in 
the  fum  pr  number. 

Jnclvsiv^lyj  in-klft'sIv4A.  ad. 

The  thing  meatiooed  uecKoPcd  MUtp  the  ^- 
/count. 

Incoagulable,  !n-kA-3g'gA-ld-bl. 

a.  Incapable  of  concretion. 

IxcoEXiSTENCE,in-ki-eg-zls'tSnJtc. 

f.  TJie  quality  of  not  exiibng  together. 

Incog,  in-k6g'.  ad. 

UnKno^vn,  in  private. 

I^coGiTANCY,  innk6d'i5-t3n-si.  /. 

W^t  of  thought. 

iNcoGiTArivE,  !n-kOd^j,S-tl-tlv.  a. 

Warning  the  powrer  of  thou^t. 

Incognito,  In-kOg'ni-t^.  ad* 

In  a  iUte  of  concealment. 
iNCOilERENCE,  ip-kA-bi '/5nfe.    1 

Incouerency,  in-k^nhi'ren-s^.  J 

f.  Want  of  connexion,  incoogrnity,  incon* 
fequcnce,  wane  of  d^P^ tu^^iice  pf  one  par( 
upon  another ;  want  of  cohefipn,  ^oofci^lt 
of  material  parU. 

iNCOHER^ENTy  ia-Jti-Wrint'  A. 
Inconfrquential,  inconfifteiit;  witho^it  co)ie- 
fion,  loofe. 

iNCOHpRENf^LY,  In-li-hi'rfnt-lft. 

Jid.  loconliftently.  iaconCsqucatially. 

Incolumity^  iB^61-lA'ini-t^.  f. 

Safety,  fecnrity. 

Imcombustiailpty^  in-k6n[i-bfi§- 
tA-b!l'4-t4.1 

The  qualitjF  of-refi(Hng  fire. 

Incompustible,  fn-kdm-Ws't^4)I.. 

a.  Not  to  be  confumed  by  fire^ 
lNC0MJIU&TlBLEN>$6,|n-Jk^^&s'^ 
ti-bl-nls.  f. 

T(ie  quality  of  not.  being  wafted  by-fiae^ 

lN<}OM^,)n'k&in.  ft 

Revenue,  produce  of  any  thing. 
lNc6ltfMENSURABIf^lTy„    WkAfl^ 

ra4n.tti6-r*-t*il'4^.  f. 

The  Rate  of  one  thing  with  fcfped  to  <aBO- 
4bcr,  whaaihey  canfiot  be  ^|QpAKlkby>auir 
common  jBo^riiKe.. . 

iNOaMMEN^UJ^ABI^sJU^fto-^^^^ 

ih^-ri-bl.  a. 

Not  to-be  reduced  to  any  ttfarfiire  oMitniOft 
lo.lipih. 
InCOMMENS^TRAXE,.   iD^^fQefloill'^* 

(hA-rke.  a.  (91). 

Not  admitting  one  comfnon,mea(W«. 

To  iNCOMMaDATE,  ia-k6m'in4-"] 

date^ 
To  iNCQMMODE^in-kfim-mfidc'  ^ 

V.  a.  To  be  inconvenient  to,  to  hinder  or 
embarrafs  without  very  great  injury. 

Incommodious,  in^kcWn-fno'd^-tfs^ 
or  in-k4m-mA'j4-fls,  a.  (293).' 

Inconveniei^t,  vexatiou>  without  great  mil), 
chief. 

Incommodiously^  in-k6na-rrid'd4* 
ds-)i.  ad. 

laconveniently,  not  ^t  cafe. 

Incommodiousnes$^  ln-kom-mA''- 
d^-As-n£s.  f. 

Inconvenience. 

lNCOMMODiTY,1n-k6mrm6d^4-ti.  f, 

.  Ihconvcnience,  tioublc. 

Incomhu^ 
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Incommuwi'cability,    In-kAm- 
mA-n&-ki-b'il'i-t4.  f. 

The  quality  of  not  being  impartible. 

Inxommunicable,  in-kom-mi'ni- 
ki-bl.  a. 

Not  impartible,  not  to  be  made  the  common 
right,  property,  or  qvality  of  more  than 
one  ;  not  to  be  exprcflfcd,  not  to  be  told. 

lNx:oMMUNiCABLY,!n-k5m-mA'nc- 
k3-b!.  ad. 

4ti  a  manner  not  to  be  imparted  or  commu- 
nicated. 

Ikcommunicating,  ln-k6m-mi' 
ii4-ki-tlng.  a. 

Havin(5  no  intcrcourfc  with  each  other. 

I?5rcoMPACT,  in-kfim-pSkt'.  1 

lycoMPACTED,  In-kfim-pak'tSd.  J 

a.   Not  joined,  not  ctJiering. 

Incomparable,  in-kom'pd-rj-bl. 

a.  Excellent  above  compare,  excellent  be- 
yond all  competition. — Sec  j^cademy. 

Incomparably,  !n-k6m'pi-ri-bl4. 

ad.  Beyond  comparifon,  without  competi- 
tion ;  excellently,  to  the  bigheft  degree. 

In-compassionate,   in-k6m-pJ(h' 
fin-ite.  a.  (91). 

Void  of  pity. 

Ihcompatibility,  !n-k&m-p4t-4- 

Ittconiiftenty  of  one  ^hing  with  another. 

Incompatible,  in-kom-pit'i-bl.  a. 

Incpnfiftent  with  fomcthing  elfe,  fuch  at 
cannot  fubfift  or  cannot  be  pofrefTcd  together 
with  fomething  elfe. 

Incompatibly,  in-k6m-p4t'4-bl5. 

ad.  Inconfiftently. 

Incompetency,  in-k&m'pi-tin-si. 

f.  Inability,  want  of  adequate  ability  or 
qualification. 

Incompetent,  In-kAm'pi-tlnt.  a. 

Not  fuiuble,  not  adequate,  not  propor- 
tionate. 

Incompetently,  ln-k6m'pi-tint- 
U-  ad. 

-Uttfuitabiy,  unduly. 

Incomplete,  in-k6m-plite'.  a. 

Not  pcrfed,  not  fintflied 

Incompleteness,  in-fcum-pl4te'ncs 

f.  IraperfedioQ,  unfinilhed  (late. 

Incomplianch,  in-k6ni-pU'infc.  f. 

Uotra^lablencfs,  impra^cableucfs,  coatra- 
-difitiout  temper ;  tcmfal  of  compliance.  . 

Incompqsed,  in-kdm-pAz*d',  a. 

Diftuibed,  difcompofed,  diu>rdtred. 

lNCOMPOSsiBiLiTY,in-k6m-pds-s4- 
bil'4-t4.  f. 

Quality  of  being  not  poffible  but  by  the  ne- 
gation or  deftruAion  of  fomething. 

Incomtossisle^  m-k6in-pos'sA-bl. 

a.  Not  poflibic  together. 

Incomprehensibility,  in-k5m- 
pri-hen.sA-bil'4-tA.  C 

Unconceivablencia,  fuperiofity  to  human 
under  (landing. 

Incomprehensible,  !n-kdm-pri- 
h4ft's4-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  conceived,  not  to  be  fully  under- 
(lood. 

Incomprehensibleness,  in-k&m- 
pri-hen'sA-bl-nls.  f. 

Unconceivablenefs. 

Incomprehensibly,  in-k&m-pre- 
bSn'sA-bli^  ad. 


In  a  manner  not  to  be  conceived. 

Incompressible,  !n-k&m-pr4s'si- 
bl.  a. 

Not  ca'pable  of  being  comprelTed  into  lefa 
fpace. 

Incompressibility,  ln-k6m-prds- 
sA.bil'A-tA   f. 

Incapacity  to  be  fqueered  into  left  room. . 

Inconcurring,  !n-k6n-kfir'ring.a. 

Not  agreeing. 
lNCONCEALABLE,in-k&n-s4'W-bl.a. 

Not  to  be  hid,  not  to  be  kept  fecret. 

lNCONCEiVABLE,in-kon-sA'vl-bl.a. 

lucomprehenGble,  not  to  be  conceived  by 
the  mind. 

Inconceivably,  ?n-k&n-s4'vi-bl4. 

ad.  In  a  manner  beyond  comprehenfion, 

Inconceptible,  in-k6n-slp't4-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  conceived,  incomprchenfible. 

Inconcludent,  ui-k6n-klA'd4nt.a. 

Inferring  no  confequence. 

Inconclusive,  in-k6n-kli's1v.  a. 

Not    enforcing    any   determination  of  the 
mind,  not  exhibiting  cogent  evidence. 
iNCONCLUSIVELYjin-k&n-klu'slv-li 
ad.  Withopt  any  fuch  evidence  as  determiuei 
the  underClandtng. 

Inconclusiveness,  in-k&n-kld' 
s!v-n4s.  f. 

Want  of  rational  cogency. 

Inconcoct,  in-k6n-k6kt'.  1 

Inconcocted,  in-k6n-k6kt'4d.  / 

a.  Unripened,  immature. 

Inconcoction,  in-kin-k&k'fhfin. 

f.  The  (late  of  being  iodieelled. 

Incondite,  in-kAn'diie.  a. 

Irregular,  rude,  unpoltihed. — See  RfComSte. 

lNCONDiTiONAL,!n-k6n-dlfli'fin-il. 

Without  exception,  without  limitation 

Inconditionate,  Wk5n-dilh'fiii- 
ite.  a.  (91). 

Not  limited,  not  reftrained  by  any  condi- 
tions. 

iNCONFORMiTYjjln-kon-fSr'mi-ti. 

f.  Incompliance  with  the  nra£lice  of  oth^t. 

Incongruence,  in-kong'gr&-lnfc. 

f.  (408).  Unfuitablcnefs,  want  of  adoption. 

Incongruity,  in-k6n-gr6'4-i4.  f. 

Unfuitablenefa  of  one  thing  to  another;  in- 
con(i(lency,  abfurdity,  impropriety;  dif- 
agreement  of  parts,  want  of  fvmmetry. 

Incongruous,  in-k6ng  erA-ds.  a. 

Unl'uitable,  not  fittiaz ;  inconuftent,  abfurd. 

Incongruously,  m-k6ng'gri-fis-14 

ad.  Impioperiy,  unfitly. 

Inconnexedly,  !n-k6n-n5k's4d-14. 

ad.  Without  any  connexion  or  dependance. 

Inconscionable,  ln-k6n'fhAn-3-bl 

a.  Void  of  the  fenfe  of  good  and  evil,  un- 
reafonable. 

lNCONSEQyENCB,in-k5n's4-kwlnfe. 

f  InconduiWenefs,  want  of  juft  inference. 

Inconsequent,  in-k6n's4-kwlnt. 

a.  Without  juft  condufion,  without  regular 
inference. 

Inconsiderable,  in-k6n-sid'8r-a- 
W.  a. 

Unworthy  of  notice,  unimportant. 

Inconsiderableness,  !n-kin-fiid' 
cr-i-bl-n4s.  f.. 

JSmall  importance. 

Inconsiderate,  in-kAn-sid'er-ate. 

a.  (91^.  Carelefii,  thoughtleCi,  negligent,  in- 
auentive,  ioadvertcnt ;  wantipg  due  regard. 


INCONSIDERA.TELT,     ln-V6n-d5d'lf* 

ite^t.  ad. 
Negligently,  thoughtleftly. 

Inconsiderateness,  ln-k6n-sid^ 
4r-ite-nts.  f. 

Carele(rnefs,  thoughtle(rne(ih  negUgcace. 

Inconsideration,  in-k&n-s!d4r- 
-  i'ihfin.  f. 

Want  of  thought,  inattention,  inadverteoccr 

Inconsisting,  in-k6n-s!s'ting.  a; 

Not  confiftent,  incompatible  with. 

Inconsistence,  in-kAn-sis't4nfc.1 

Inconsistency,  ln-k6n-sis'tin-  > 

s4.  J 

f.  Such  opp6fitionasthat  one  pVopo(ition  m* 
fers  the  ne^tion  of  the  other;  (uckcootfa* 
riety  that  both  cannot  be  together;  abfur- 
dity in  argument  or  narration,  argument  or 
narrative  where* one  part  dellroyaltie other; 
incongruity  j  unfteadinefs,  unchangeabk- 
ne(s. 

Inconsistent,  !Q-k6n-s!s't2nt.  a. 

Incompatible,  not  fuitabie,  incoogmooi} 
contrary,  abfurd. 

Inconsistently,  !n-k6n-iis'tint- 
14.  ad. 

Abfurdly,incougruouny,  with  felf-contradic* 
tion. 

Inconsolable,  in-k6n-s6'li-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  comforted,  forrowful  beyoni 
fufceptibility  of  comfort. 

Inconsonancy,  in-k6n'sA-nin-s4. 

f.  Difagreement  with  itfelf. 

Inconspicuous,  !n-k6n-fp!k'd-ds. 

a.  Indifccrnible,  not  perceptible  by  the 
fight. 

Inconstancy,  in-k6n'ftin-s4.  f. 

Unfteadinefs,  want  of  (leady  adherence,  ffl«« 
tability. 

Inconstant,  in-k6n'ftSnt.  a. 

Not  firm  in  rcfolution,  not  ftcady  io  affec- 
tion ;  changeable,  mutable,  variable. 

Inconsumable,  in-kon-si'ml-bl.a. 

Not  to  be  wailed. 

InconsumPtible,  in-k6n-sftm!ti- 
bl.  a.  (412). 

Not  to  be  fpent,  not  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Incontestable,  1n-c6n-i4s't4-bl. 

a  Not  to  be  difputed,  not  admitting  debate, 
uncontrovertible. 

Incontestably,  in-kon-tls'ti-bli. 

ad    Indifputably,  incontrovertibly. 

Incontiguous,  in-kdn-tig'gil-Js, 

a.  Not  touching  each  other,  not  joined  toge- 
ther. 

Incontinence,  in-kdn't4-n4nfc.  1 
lNCONTiNENCY,in-k6n't4-n4n-s4.  J 

f.  Inability  f  reftrain  the  appetites,  unduf- 
tity: 

Incontinent,  !n-kcin't4-n4nt.  a. 

Unchafte,  indulging  unlawful  plesfure; 
(hunnine  delay,  imratdiatt.  An  ob(blece 
fenfe. 

lNCONTiNENTLY,1n-kdn't4-n4ntJ4. 

ad.  Unchaftely,  without  reftraint  of  the  sf  • 
petites;  immediately,  at  once.  AnobfoJete 
fenfe. 

Incontrovertible,    !n-kdn-tro- 
v4r't4-bl.  a. 

Indifputable,  not  be  difputed. 

Incontrovertibly,  !n-k6n-tri- 
v4r't4.bl4.  ad. 

'To  a  degree  beyond  coniroverfy  or  difpote. 

Inconve- 
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—  nA,  nAvtynit, 

lNGONy£ilivircK>  Ift-kAR-vi^ni- 

4nfe. 
iKcoNVENiBKcr,  ln.k6n.vi''nt. 

f;     UofitneCi,  inrxpedience  s    (UMvtaUfe, 
caufe  of  uncibneB,  difficulty. 

IncoNVENiENT,  In-kdn-v^'ni-lnt. 

«.  Incommodiouii  difadvaotagcout  ;  unfit, 
incicpedient. 

rNCOKVENIENTLY,    Mi-k6n-vA 'ni- 
intAL  aiL 

.Uoiily,  iAcomaodioafty;  mfcafonably. 

Itfcoif  VERSABLBy  in-kdn-ver'sd-bL 

*  «4  InconTmunicfttive,  uofodal. 

r>JCONVERTiBLE,  in-k4n-v4r't4-bl. 

a.   Not  Iranisnuuble. 

IHCONVINCIBLE,  in-kdn-vin'sA-W. 

a.   Not  to  be  convinced. 

Ikconv  iMciBLY,  !n-k6n-v!n'$i*bli. 

ad.  Without  admitting  convidton.. 

iKCORPCfRAty  In^Wi^'pA-ril.  a. 

Immtterial,  diftind  from  matter,  diftinft 
from  body. 

Incorporality,  In-k^r-pA-ril'A-tA 

r.  ImmaterialneCi) 

In  CORPORALLY,  in4c5r'pA-r41-A. 

«|L  Without  matter. 

'To  Incorporate,  tn-k5r'pA-ritc. 

v.  a.  To  mingle  dcilerent  ingredient*  fo  at 

ihey-fhall  make  one  mrnfi ;  to  conjoin  infcpa- 

rabl)r:  to  form*  into  a  corporation  or  body 

-  politick ;  to  unite,  to  aflbciate ;  to  embody. 

To  Incorporate,  in-k6r^pA-rite. 

▼.  n.  To  unite  into  one  raafi. 

Incor-porate,  !n-kAr'p6-rite.  a. 

(91).  Immateria],  unbodied. 

Incorporation,  in-kdr-pA-ri'(hfin 

f.  Union  of  divert  ingredients  in  one  mafs ; 
focmatioo  of  a   body   politick;  adoption, 
union,  aflbciation. 
Ijf CORPOREAL,  in-k6r.pA'ri-4L  a* 

Immatertal,  unbodied. 

lNCORPOREALLY,in-k6r-pA'rA-4UA. 

.ad»  Immaterially. 

Incorporeity,  in-kdr-pA-ri'4-tA. 

C  Iromateriality. 

To  Incor:PS,  inrk&rfsf.  v.  a. 

To  Incorporate. 

To  Incorrbct,  !n-k4r-rikr'.  a. 

Ntot  nkely  fini(hed,jiot  exa6i. 

Incorrectly,  in-kAr-rAkt'lA-.  ad. 

Inaccurately,  not  exaf^ly, 

IffCORRBCTNEss,  in-kdr-rekt'nAs.  f. 

Inaccuracy,  want  of  cxadnrfs. 

Incorrigib^lb,  in-kor'ri-jA-bK  a. 

'Bad  •  beyond  oorreftion,  depraved  beyond 
amendment  by  any  means. 

Incorrigibleness,   in-kdr'ri-jA- 
.  bl-nAs.  f. 

Hopelefs    depravity,    badncfs    beyond    all 
means  of  amendment. 

Incorrigibly,  in-k6r'rA-j4-blA. ad. 

To  a  degree  of  depravity  beyond  all  means 
of  amendment. 

Incorrupt,  in-k&r-ript'.  1 

Ihcorrupted,  in-kdr-rip'tAd.  J 

Free  from  foulnefs  or  depravation  ;  pure  of 
manners,  honeft,  good. 

Incorruptibility,  in-k6r-r4p-t4- 
b!l'A.tA.  f. 

Infufceptxbility  of  corruption,  incapacity  of 
AjBCMy* 

Incorruptible,  in-k&r*r6p'ti-bL 

^  ifot  cap^e  of  corrup.tioi),  jOQt  admitti Ag 
.decay,— ^ce  Orru^tibU. 
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h^dRieuwmir,  fiKfcdNril^fbdri.  f. 

Incapacity  of  corruption. 

Incorruptness,  In-kftf-rflpt'nfc.  fi 

Purity  of  mahiieri,  Konefty,  integrity;  free- 
dom from  decay  or  degeilctation. 

To  Incrassate,  In-fcrJs'site.  V;  t. 

TotKkkefi,  the  contrary  to  attennatfr. 

Incrassation,  Ifi-krls-si'flidn.  f. 

The  a£b  of  thickening;  the  ftate  of  growing 
thfckt 

Incrassative,  !n-kris's4-tiv.  f.  . 

Having  the  quality  of  thickening. 

To  Incrbase,  In^krAfc'.  v»  n* 

To  grow  more  or  greater. 

To  INCREASE,  in-kr4fc'.  v.  a. 

To  nrakc  more  or  greater. 

Increase,  !n-krAfe'.  f. 

Augmcntition,  tide  ftate  of  crowing  more  or 
greater ;  increment,  that  which  is  added  to 
the  original  ftock  ;  prodnce  ;  generation ; 
progeny  ;  the  ftate  of  waxing  greater. 

Increaser,  In-krd'sdr.  f. 

He  who  increafes. 

Increated,  In-krd-a'tSd.  a. 

Not  created. 

Incredibility,  in-kred-d4-bil'4-t4^ 

f.  The  quality  of  furpaflVng  belief. 

Incredible,  !n-kr^'i-bl.  a. 

Sarpaffing  belief,  not  to  be  credited. 

Incrediblensss,  in-kred'£-bl-n§s. 

f.  Quality  of  being  not  credible.     . 

Incredibly,  in-kred'A-bl4.  ad. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  believed. 

Incredulity,  In-kri-dA'li-ti.  f. 

Quality  of  not  believing,  hardnefsof  belief. 

Incredulous,  in-krid'iiJds,  or  in- 

Hard  of  belief,  refufmg  credu. 

Incredulousness,  in-krM'jd-16fl- 
nes.  1. 

Hardnefs  of  belief,  incredulity. 

Increment,  ink'kri-ment.  f. 

A£l  of  growing  greater ;  increafe,  caufe  of 

^gf owin^  more ;  produce. 

(pT  The  infeparable  prepofition  r*,  with  the 
accent  on  it,  when  followed  by  hard  r  or  ^, 
is  exa6ily  under  the  fame  predicament  as 
€ou ;  that  is,  the  liquid  and  guttural  coalefce. 
See  Principles,  Nvi.  408. 

To  Increpate,  in'kr6-pite.  v.  a. 

To  chide,  to  reprehend. 

Increpation,  in-kri-p4'ihfln*  C  . 

Reprehenlion,  chiding. 

To  Incrust,  In-krfift'. 

To  Incrustate,  in-kr5s'tate. 

To  cover  with  an  additional  coat. 

Incrustation,. in-krfls-ti'(hfln.  f. 

An  adherent  covering,  lomctbing  fuperin- 
duced. 

To  Incubate,  in'ki-bite.  v.  n. 

To  lit  upon  eggs. 

Incubation,  inJcii-ba'fhfin.  f. 

The  ad  of  fitting  upon  eggs  to  hatch  them. 

Incubus,  in'ki-b&s.  f. 

The  nightmare. 

To  Inculcate,  !n-kfil'kitc.  v,  a* 

To  imprefs  by  frequent  admonitioas. 

Inculcation,  in-kfil'k&'fh&n.  f. 

Tlte  a6l  of  imprefling  by  frequent  ad^aonir 
tiouk 

Incult,  in-kdlt'.  a. 

Uncultivated,  unttUed. 

Inculpable,  !n-k41'pi-bh  a.  . 

Unblameablc.         *  - 

0.1  . 
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Unblameably. 

Incumbency,  ih-kj(m'ben-s^.  f.  ' 

The  a€t  of  lying  upo»  another;  the  ftate  of 
keeping  a  benefice.  ^ 

£NcifMBBNT>  in-kAm'blnr*  w, 

Kefthig  tfj^,  lyitiM  tf^»h ;    itip^ikd  H>  a 
dfcty. 

IiccuwBENT,  ih-k^m'bint.  f. 

He  who  is  iii  j^reftm  pd(¥e(Ccm  of  a  hHiitHtt* 

To  Incumber,  in-kina'bdr.  v,  %. 

To  embarrafs^ 

To  Incur,  ln*k<ir'.  v.  a. 

To  become  Habte  to  a  punilbmciR  or  repife* 
heafion ;  to  occar,  to  prefo  On  the  fenfel. 

iNcuRABfiLitY,  in-k4-ri-bU'A*ti,f. 

ImpoffibrlUy  of  ctire* 

Incurable,  !n*kA'ri-bl.  a. 

Not  admitting  remedy,  not  to  be  tehlote^  ' 
by  medicine,  irremediable',  hopdef*v 

IncurabplEness^,  in-kA'ri-bUnfe.  f. , 

State  of  not  admitting  any  cure. 

Incurably,  ^n-kii'rl-bli.  ad; 

WliKoui  reined^. 

Incurious,  m-k-A'ri-fls.'a. 

N'egli^tfnt,  inattentive,  without  cutioflty. 

Incursion,  in-kfir'ihftn.  f- 

Attack,  mifchievous  occurrence ;  invaficrti^  , 
inroad,  ravage. 

Incurvation,  in-kflr-va'Adn.  f. 

The  i€t  of  bending  or   making  crooked;  . 
flexion  of  the  body  m  token  of  revereiKe. 

To  Incurvate,  in-kdrVke.  v.  a%  , 

To  bend,  to  crook. 

Incurvity,  in-fcflr'vA-tft.  f. 

Crookednefs,  the  ftace  of  bending. in Ward^  •. 

To  Indagate,  in'dl-gite.  v.  ^^ 

To-  fearch,  to  examine. 

Inda-oation,  in«dJ--g4'fh4n.  H  . 

Search,  enquiry,  examination. 

Indagator,  in^da.gi-tir.  f. 

A  fearch^r,  an  enquifer,  an  examiner. 
To  Indart,  !n-dirt'.  v.  a« 

To  dart  in;  to  ftrike  in. 

To  Indebt,  in-det'.  v.  a.  (374)- 

To  put  into  debt ;  to  oblige,  to  put  under  • 
obligation. 

Indebted,  in-d5t'ted.  part.  a. 

Obliged  by  fomething  received,  boood  t6 
re(ikution,  having  incurred  a  debt. 

Indecency,  in-di's^n-sc.  f. 

Any  thing  unbecomiag,  any  thing  cQHtrary 
to  good  manners. 

Indecent,  !n-di'sent.  a. 

Unbecoming,  unfit  for  the  eyes  or  cars. 

Indecently,  in-di'sent-li.  ad. 

Without  decency,  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
decency. 

Indeciduous,   in-di-sid'ii-fls,  or 
in-di-sld'jA-fis.  a.  (293).    . 

Not  falling,  not  flied. 

Indeclinable,  in-di-kll'n4-bl.  a.  . 

Not  varied  bj'  terminations. 

Indecorous,  in-dck'A-rfis.  a.   , 

Indecent,  unbecoming.— Sec  Decorous,  ' 
[crS"  Nothing  can  fliow  more  with  what  ferVt- 
lity  we  fometimes  follow  the  Latin  acceotnw 
alien  than  pronouncing  this  word  with  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate.  In  the  Latin- 
dtcoT^l  the  0  is  long,  and  therefore  has  the 
accent ;  but  in  dedcc^rus  the  0  is  fhort,  and 
the  accent  is  cbnfrquently  removed  to  the' 
antepenuUimate ;  this  alteration  of  accent 
obtains  like  wife  when  the  Word  is  ufrd  in 
Englilh,  and  this  accentuation  is  pcrfcftly 
agreeable  t^  oat  owtr  analcgg^;  but  btcairfr 
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the  h2lin-wd)e&ivc iniccorus  hai  the  pcnoUi- 
mate  long,  and  confc()ucntly  the  accent  on 
it,  we  i^'Uit  dcCert  our  own  analogy,  and  fer- 
vildy  follow  the  Latin  accentuation,  though 
that  accentuation  hat  noregard  to  analog  ; 
{or  why  ^edecorui  and  iadfcorus,  wo*^dt  which 
have  a  umilar  dei  ivation  and  meaning,  fhould 
'  have  the  pcaultimatc  of  different  quantities, 
can  be  rcfolved  into  nothing  but  the  caprice 
of  cuAotn ;  but  that  To  cl^ar  an  analogy  of 
our  own  langu;igc  Oiould  be  fubfcrvicnt  to 
the  capriciout  uCages  of  the  Latin,  it  a  fatirc 
tip^n  the  good  fcnfe  and  tafte  of  Englifli- 
mtn.  Dr.  AHi  is  the  only  one  who  places 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  of  this 
word  ;  bat  his  Ongle  authority  ought  to  be 
deciiive  when  there  is  fo  much  analogy  on 
hisfide.— See  Principles,  No.  512. 

Indecorum,  in-di-ki'mim.  f. 

Indecency,  foro^.hing  unbecoming. 

Indeed,  in-diid'.  ad. 

la  reality,  in  truth;  above  the  common 
rate  ;  this  is  to  ^e  granted  that;  it  is  ufcd  to 
note  a  full  couceiTion. 

Indefatigable,  in-d4-fit'ti-c4-bl. 

a.  Unwearied,  not  tired,  not  cxhauiied  by 
labour. 

Indefatigably,  in-di-fit'ti-gi- 
bli.  ad. 

Without  wearinefs. 

Indefectibility,    in-d4-fck-tc- 
b!ri-ti.  f. 

The  quality  of  fufFeiing  no  decay,  of  being 
fubjea  to  no  defc^. 

Indefectible,  in-dc-f<Jk't4-W.  a. 

Unfailing,  not  liable  to  defc^  or  decay. 

Indefensible,  !n-di-fen'si-bl.  a. 

(4d9)'  What  cannot  be  defended  or  main- 
taiucd. 

Indefeisible,  in-d4-fi'zi-bl.  a. 

(439).  Not  to  be  cut  off,  not  to  be  vacated, 
irrevocable. 

Indefinite,  in-def'4-nit.  a.  (156). 

Not  determined,  not  limited,  not  fettled  ; 
large  beyond  the  com^rchcnfion  of  man, 
though  not  abfolutely  without  limits. 

Indefinitely,  in-def'i-nit-li.  ad. 

Without  any  fettled  or  determinate  limiu- 
"tion  ;  to  a  degree  inccfinite; 

Indefinitude,  !n-d4-fin'A-t6de.  f. 

Quantity  not  limited  by  our  underftanding, 
"though  yet  finite. 

Indeliberate,  in-dA-lib'bir-^ 
ate.  (91).  ^  ,       ,      Sa 

lNDELIBERATED,in-dc-llb'bcr-  J 

i-ted. 

Unpremeditated,  done  without  conhdera- 
tion. 

Indelible,  in-derc-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  blotted  out  or  ctiacej  ;  not  to  be 
annulled. 

Indelicacy,  in-del'i-ka-se.  f. 

Want  01  delicacy,  want  of  eleijam  decency. 

Indelicate,  in-del'4-kate.  a.  (gi j. 

-    Wanting  decency,  void  of  a  quick,  fenfe  of 
decency. 

Indemnification,    in-dem-nc-fe- 
.  ki'fhfin.  f. 

Security  againft  lofs  or  penalty ;  reimburfe- 
ment  of  lof*  or  penalty. 

To  Indemnify,  in-dem'n4-fl.  v.  a. 

To  fecure  itgaiuft  lofs  or  penalty  j  to  main- 
tain unhurt. 

Indemnity,  in-dim'n4-ti.  f. 

Security  irom  puniHimeut,  exemption  from 
punilhment. 

To  lNDENT,Jn-dent'.  V.  a* 


To  mark  any  thing  with  inequalitica  like  a 
row  of  teeth. 

To  Indent,  in-dJnt'.  v.  n. 

To  contrail,  to  make  a  compad. 

Indent,  Ill-dent',  f. 

Inequality,  incifure,  indentation. 

Indentation,  in-dan-d'(h&n.  f. 

An  indenture,  waving  in  any  Bzure. 

Indenture,  in-den'tfhdrc.  f.  (461). 

A  covenant  fo  named  becaufe  the  counter, 
paru  are  indented  or  cut  one  by  the  other. 

Independence,  in-de-pen'dlnfe.  1 
Independency,  in-di-pcn'dcn-s4  J 

f.  Freedom,  exemption  from  reliance  or  con- 
troul,  (late  over  which  none  has  power. 

Independent,  in-di-pln'dlnt.  a. 

Not  depending,  not  fupported  by  any  other, 
not  relying  on  another,  not  controlled  ;  not 
relating  to  any  thing  elfe,  as  to  afuperiour. 

Independent,  in-di-pen'd^nt.  f. 

One  who  in  religious  affairs  holds  that  every 
congregation  is  a  comolete  church. 

Independently,  in-di-pen'dent-lA 

ad.  Without  reference  to  other  things. 

Indesert,  in-d4-zcrt'.  f. 

Want  of  merit. 

Indesinently,  in-des's4-nent.l4. 

ad.  Without  ccffatvon. 

Indestructible,  !n-d4-ftrfik't4-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  deftroyed. 

Indeterminable,   in-d4-ter'm4- 
nii-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  fixed,  not  to  be  defined  or  fettled. 

Indeterminate,    in-de-tcr'mc- 
niit.  a. 

Unfixed,  not  defined,  indefinite. 

Indeterminately,   in-di-ter'm4- 
nate-14.  ad. 

Indefinitely,  not  in  any  fettled  manner. 

Indetermined,  in-d4-t4r'm1n'd.  a. 

Unfettled,  unfixed. 

Indetermination,  in-d4-tcr-m4- 
ni'lhAn.  f. 

Want  of  determination,  want  of  refolution. 

Indevotion,  in-dc-vA'(hfin.  f. 

Want  of  devotion,  irreligion. 

Indevout,  in-di-voQt'.  a. 

Not  devout,  not  religious,  irreligious. 

Index,  fn'deks.  f. 

The  difcoverer,  the  pointer  out ;  the  hand 
that  points  to  an)r  thing;  the  table  of  con- 
tents to  a  book. 

Indexterity,  in-deks-ter'4-t4.  f. 

Want  of  dexterity,  want  of  readiuefs. 

Indian,  !n'dc-ln.  f.  (294}.  - 

A  native  of  India. 

Indian,  In'd^-in.  a. 

Belonging  to  India. 

Indicant,  in'di-kdnt.  a. 

Showing,  pointing  out,  that  which  direct 
what  is  to  be  done  in  any  difeafc. 

To  Indicate,  in'dA-kitc.  v.  a. 

To  (how,  to  point  out ;  in  phyfick,  to  point 
out  a  remedy. 

Indication,  in-di-ka'(hin.  f. 

Mark,  token,  fign,  note,  fymptom ;  diico- 
very  n>ade,  intelligence  given. 

Indicative,  in-dik^ki-tiv^  a. 

Showing,  informing,  pointing  out ;  in  gram- 
mar, a  certain  modification  of  a  verb,  cx>- 
preiling  affiimation  or  indication. 

Indicatively,  in-dik'k4-tiv-14.ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  (hows  or  bctokeof. 

To  Indict,  in-ditc'. 


See  Imditz,  and  its  deriTatircs^ 

InoictIon,  in-dik'tfh&n.  f. 

Declaration,  procliraation ;,  an  epocha  of 
the  Roman  calendar,  inffitutcd  by  CoBftaQ« 
tine  the  Great. 

Indifference,  in-dif  fcr-cnfc.    1 
Indifferency,  in-dif'fir-en-s4.  J 

f.  Neutrality,  fuljpcnfion ;  impartiality; 
neeligence,  want  of  affcdioa,  uDcoocemcd- 
ncls;  date  in  which  no  moral  or  pfayficai 
rea(bn  preponderates. 

Indifferent,  in-dif'fer-^t.  a. 

Neutral,  not  determined  to  either  fide;  an- 


concerned,   inattentive,  legardkfs;  impar- 
^    .  -  '*dW 

e  fame  fenfe  it  has  the  foi 
an  adverb. 


tial,  diiintereiied ;  pallablcT  of  a  middling 
ienfe  it  has  the  force  S 


ftat 


Indifferently,  in-dlrfer-Snt-U. 

ad.  Without  diffiudioo,  without  prefer- 
ence ;  in  a  neutral  (late,  without  wkfli  or 
averfion;  not  well,  tolerably,  paffabfy,  mid* 
dlingly. 

Indigence,  in'dA-jinfc.     1  r 
Indigency,  in'di-jin-sA.  j 

Want,  penury,  poverty. 

Indigenous,  in-did'ji-nis.  a. 

Native  to  a  country.  - 

Indigent,  in'de-jlnt.  a. 

Poor,  needy,  necelnious ;  in  want,  want- 
ing ;  void,  empty. 

Indigest,  in-d4-jlft',  1 

Indigested,  in-di-jcs'tld.  J  *' 

Not  feparatcd  into  dillind  orders;  not 
formed,  or  Ihapcd  ;  not  concoded  in  the 
ftomach ;  not  brought  to  fuppuration. 

Indigestible,  in-dA-jes'ti-bl.  a. 

Not  conquerable  in  the  ffomacb. 

Indigestion,  in-di-j&'tfliin.  f. 

The  ftate  of  meats  unconcoded. 

To  Indigitate,  in-did'ji-tate.v.a. 

To  point  out,  to  ffiow. 

Indigitation,  in-did-jA-ti'flidn.  f. 

f.  The  ad  of  pointing  out  or  (howing. 

Indign,  in-dine'.  a.  (385). 

Unworthy,  undeferving;  bringing  indigo 
nity. 

Indignant,  in-dig'nint.  a. 

Angry,  raging,  inflamed  at  once  with  soger 
and  difdain. 

Indignation,  in-dig-ni'fliftn.  f. 

Anger  mingled  with  contempt  or  diignft; 
the  anger  of  a  fuperiour  ;  the  effed  of  anger. 

Indignity,  in-dig'n4-t4.  f. 

Contumely,  contemptuous  injury,  violation 
of  right  accompanied  with  infult. 

Indigo,  in'di-gA.  f.  (112J. 

A  plant,  by  the  Americans  called  anilt  ufcd 
in  dying  for  a  blue  colour. 

Indirect,  in^S-rekt'.  a. 

Not  ftraight,  not  redilinear;  not  tCBdIng 
othcrwife  than  collaterally  or  confcquea- 
tially  to  a  point ;  uot  fair,  not  honeft. 

Indirection,  in-di-rfk'fliAn.  f. 

Oblique  means,  tendency  not  in  a  ftraigbt 
line ;  dilhonelt  pradice. 

Indirectly,  In-de-rikt'li.  ad. 

Not  in  a  right  line,  obliquely ;  not  in  expreft 
terms ;  unUirly,  not  rightly. 

Indirectness,  in-di-rckt'n&.  f. 

Obliq.uity  j  unfairneft. 

Indiscernible,  in-d!z-zlr'n4-bLa. 

Not  perceptible,  not  difcoyerable. 

Indiscernibly,  |n-diz-zir'niJ>W« 

ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived* 

Imdiscsrftiblb,  In-diwfap'^^^' 

a«  N<rt 


IND 


IND 


INE 


a.  Not  to  be  feparated,  incapable  of  being 
broken  or  dcllroycd  by  diflblucion  of  parts. 
lNDISCERPTIBILITY.!n-dlS-slrp-ti- 
bll'A-tA.f. 
Incapability  of  dtflblotion.  » 

Indiscovery,  in-dis-kftv'dr-4.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  hidden. 

Indiscreet,  in-dis-kriit'.  a. 

Imprudent,  incautious,  inconfidcrate,  inju- 
dicious. 

Indiscreetly,  !n-d!«-kriit'lA.  ad. 

^      Without  prudence. 

Indiscretion,  in-dis-krl(h'fln.  f. 

Imprudence,  raftinefs,  inconfideration. 

Indiscriminate^  in-dis-knm'i- 
n!ite.  a.  (oi). 

Undidineuifhable,  not  marked  with  any  note 
of  diftin&on. 

Indiscriminately,  in-dls-knm'A- 
nite-li.  ad. 

Without  didin&ion. 

Indispensable,  in-dts-p2n'si-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  remitted,  not  to  be  fpared,  necef- 
dry. 

Indisfensableness,  In-dis-p^n's^- 
bl-nis.  f. 

Stare  of  not  being  to  be  fpared,  neceflity. 

Indispensably,  in-d!s-pin'sd-bli. 

ad.  Without  difpenfation,   without   remif- 
fion,  neceflarily. 

To  Indispose,  in-d1s-pAze'.  v.  a. 

To  make  unfit ;  to  difmclinc,  to  make  averfe ; 
-  to  difordcr,  to  difqualify  for  its  proper  func- 
tions; to  diforder  flig|)tly  witn  regard  to 
health  ;  to  make  unfavourable 
lNDISFOSErJNESS,l|l-dis-pA'z^d-nJs. 
f.  State  of  unfituefs  or  difmchnation,  de- 
praved ftate. 

Indisposition,  in-dis-pA-zi(h'An. 

{.  Diforder  of  health,  tendency  to  (icknefs; 
4i(inclination,  dtflike. 

Indisputable,  in-dis'pA-ti-bl.  a. 

Uncontrovertible,  inconteftable. — See  Vif- 

Indisputableness,  in-dis'pA-tJ- 
bUnis.  f. 

The  ftaie  of  being  indifputable,  certainty. 

Indisputably,  in-dis'pu-td-bli.  ad. 

Without     coatrOverfy,    certainly;    without 
oppofition. 

lNDissoLVABLE,in-diz-z6rv3-bI.a. 

IndiiTuluble,  not  fcparable  as  to  its  parts; 
not  to  be  broken,  binding  for  ever. 

Indissolubility,  fn-dls-ii-li-bil' 
A-ti.  f. 

Refiftance  of  a  difTolving  power,  firmnefs, 
fiablcoefs. 

Indissoluble,  in-dls'fA-lrj-bl.  a. 

Rcfifting  all    fcparation  of  its   parts,  firm, 
.  ftable ;  Dtnding  for  ever,  fubrifting  for  ever. 
See  Dijf.lub'e. 

Indissolubleness,  in-dis'sA-lA-bl- 
lils.  f. 

lodifToIubility,  rcfi^nce   to    fcparation  of 
parts. 

Jndissolubly,  iii-dis'fA.-lii-bli.  ad. 

In   a    manner  refifting   all  fcparation  ;    for' 
ever,  obligatorily. 

Indistinct,  in-dis-tiaki'.  a. 

Not  plainly  marked,  con fufcd;  not  exa£lly 
difcerning. 

In')ISTIVCTion,  in-dis-tink'(hrtn. 

f.  Corf ufion,  unccruinty  ;  omiflion  of  dif- 
crioiination. 

I>4DISTInctly,  in-dis-tinkt'4i.  ^d« 


nA,  mfti'c,  nAr,  nAt ;  —  tibc,  tib,  bdjl ; — 6!l ;  —  pAAnd  ;  —  thin,  this. 

Indubitable,  !n-diVb4-ti-bl.'  a. 


■}'■ 


Confufcdly,  uncertainly ;  without  being  dif- 
tingui(hed. 

Indistinctness,  !n-dis-tinkt'n2s. 

f.  Confufion,  uncertainty. 

Indisturbance,  in-d1s-tftr'binfe. 

f   Calmncfs  freedom  from  difturbance. 

Individual,  !n-dA-vld'jii-41.  f. 

A  (ingle  being,  as  oppofed  to  the  fpecies. 

Individual,  In-de-vid'i-Jl,  or  in- 
dA-v!d'ja.41.  a. 

Separate  from  others  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
Hngle,  numerically  one  ;  undivided,  not  to 
be  parted  or  disjoined. 
^^  The  tendency  of  i  to  go  into  j,  when  the 
accent  is  before  and  u  after  it,  is  evident  in 
this,  and  the  fuccecding  words. — Sec  Princi- 
ples, No.  «93,  294,  376. 

Individuality,  in-d4-vld-A4l'4-tA 

f.  Separate  or  diftind  exiftence. 

Individually,  in-di-vid'A-Jl-4. 

ad.  With  feparate  or  diftin£i  exiftence,  nume- 
rically.   • 

To  Individuate,  in-d4-vid'A-ite. 

V.  a.  To  diftinguifh  from  others  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  to  make  fingle. 

Individuation,    in-dA-vld-A-i' 
ftfln.  f. 

That  which  makes  an  individual. 

Individuity,  In-dA-vid-A'A-tA.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  an  individual,  feparate 
.  exiftence. 

Indivisibility,  !n-d4-viz-4- 

bil'A-tA. 
Indivisibleness,  in-di-viz'A 

bl-nls. 

State  in   which  no  more  diviiion  call  be 
made. 

Indivisible,  in-d4-viz'4  bl.  a. 

What  cannot  be  broken  into  parts,  fo  fmall 
as  that  it  cannot  be  fmaller. 

Indi  VISIBLY,  in-di-viz'A-bl4.  ad. 

So  as  it  cannot  be  divided. 

Indocible,  In-dA'si-bl.  a. 

Unteachable,  infufccptible  of  inftru^ion. 

Indocil,  in-dAs'sil.  a. 

Unteachable,  incapable  of  being  inftruded. 

Indocility,  in-dA-slri-ti.  f. 

Unteachablenefs,  refufal  of  inftrudion. 

To  Indoctrinate,  in-d6k'tri.nite 

V.  a.  To  inftru6^,  to  tindure  with  any  fcience 
or  opinion. 

Indoctrination,  in-d6k-trA-ni' 
Ihfln.f. 

Iollru£lion,  information. 

Indolence,  in'dA-lenfe.       1  ^ 
Indolency,  in'di.ien-s4.     / 

Freedom  from  pain;  lazincfs,  inattention, 
liaielTnrfs. 

Indolent,  m'dA-l^nt.  a. 

Free  from  pain ;  carelefs,  lazy,  inattentive, 
lilUefs. 

Indolently,  in'dA-lSnt-lA.  ad. 

With   freedom    from    pain;  ^caretcfiily,  la- 
zily, inatteniu    )y,  liUlcfsly. 

To  Indow,  in-dAA'.  v.  a. 

To  portion,  to  enrich  with  gifts.     See  En- 
dow, 

Indraught,  in'drSfr.  f. 

An  opening  in  the  land  into  which  the  fea 
flows ;  inlet,  paflagc  inwards 

To  Indrench,  in-drSnfti'.  v.  a. 

To  foak,  tt>  diowa. 

Indubious,  in-di'bi-fls.  a. 
Not  doubtful,  oot  fufpef^ing,  cert  till*. 


Undoubted,  unqueilionable. 

Indubitably,  in-dA'bd-ti-bU.  ad. 

Undoubtedly,  unqueftionably. 

Indubitate,  in-di\'bA-titc.  a. 

Unqucftioned,  certain,  apparent,  evident. 

To  Induce,  !n-diife'.  v.  a. 

To  pcrfuade,  to  influence  any  thing;  t« 
produce  by  perfuaGon  or  influence;  to  offer 
Dy  way  of  indu^ion,  or  confequential  rea« 
foning ;  to  produce ;  to  introduce,  to  bring 
into  view. 

Inducement,  !n-dfife'mlnt.  f. 

Motive  to  any  thing,  that  which  allures  or 
perfuades  to  any  thing. 

Inducer,  {n-di'snr.  f. 

A  perfuadcr,  one  that  influences. 

To  Induct,  in-d6kt'.  v.  a. 

To  introduce,  to  bring  in;  to  put  in  a^ual 
poO'cflTion  of  a  benefice. 

Induction,  In-ddk'lhftn.  f. 

Introdu^ion,  entrance ;  induAion  is  when, 
from  fevcral  particular  propofitions,  we  in- 
fer one  general ;  the  ^6t  or  ftate  of  taking 
pofTeflion  of  an  ecclefiaftical  living. 

Inductive,  in-d6k'tiv.  a. 

Leading,  perfualive,  with  To;  capable  to 
infer  or  produce. 

To  Indue,  in-di'.  v.  a. 

To  invert. 

To  Indulge,  1n-dfllje'.  v.  a. 

To  fondle,  to  favour,  to  gratify  with  con* 
ceflion;  to  grant,  not  of  right,  but  favour. 

To  Indulge,  !n-dfilje'.  v.  n. 

To  be  favourable. 

Indulgence,  in-d61'jlnfe.  1  ^ 
Indulgency,  In-diM'jIn-si.  J  * 

Fondoefs,  fond  kindnefs;  forbearance,  ten* 
derncfs,  oppofite  to  rigour  ;  favour  granted  ; 
grant  of  ihc  church  of  Rome. 

Indulgent,  !n-dfil'j^nt.  a. 

Kind,  gentle;  mild,  favourable;  gratifying, 
favouring,  giving  way  to. 

Indulgently,  in-diil'jent-14.  ad. 

Without  fcvcrity,  without  cenfufe. 

Indult,  in-dolt'.         1   ^ 
Indulto,  !n-ddi't6.     J     * 

Privilege  or  exemption. 

To  Indurate,  in'dii-rate.  v.  n, 

(293).  To  grow  hard,  to  harden. 

To  I    DURATE,  in'di\-rite.  v.  a. 

To  make  haid  ;  to  harden  the  mind. 

Indi  ration,  !n-du-ra'fliAn.  f. 

The  ftait  of  growing  hard  ;  the  aitl  of  hard- 
ening ;  obduracy,  haidnefs  of  heart. 

Industrious,  In-dSs'trc-fts.  a. 

Diligent,  laborious;  defigncd,  done  for  ti» 
purpofe. 

Industriously,.  in-dds'tri-fis-Ii. 

ad.  Diligentlv,  laborioufly,  alfiduoully ;  for 
the  fct  purpoK,  with  deri;^n.. 

Industry,  in'dfis-trd.  f. 

Diligence,  afliduity. 

To  Inebriate,  in-t'br4-itc.  v.  a..  ^ 

To  tnioxicaie,  to  make  drunk. 

Inebriation,  ia-e-brA-a'fli3n.  f. 

Drunkcnnefs,  intoxication. 

Ineffability,  in-cf-fj-bil'i-ti.  L 

Unfprnkablenef:. 

Ineffable,  in-cf'f5-bL  a. 

Unfprakablc. 

Ineffably,  !n-ef'fi-bl4.  ad. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  cxprelfed. 

Ineffective,  in-ef-fek'tiv.  a. 

That  which  can  produce  no  cfl^eft.  • 

Ineffectual 


«^  (S4^.^Fite,  fSiu  fill,  «t ;^fl>i,  tnit  ;-npipp^  pU  ;--^ 


IJtfT 


f. 


Unable  to  produce  iu  Rrogcr  «JEc£l,  yvcak, 
witljQ^t  ppwer. 

Ineffectually,  V^f-f|}t'i(bii-41- 

\\;itKout  eiFcft. 

Ineffectu^vlness,  in-lf-fek'tlbi- 
.     ^-nas.  f. 

IncfficacY,  w^pt  of  power  to  pcrfocm  the 
proper  <ncGS 

Inefficacious,  in-ef-fika'(hAs.  a, 

.  Unable  toproducc  cir<;<ti,  weak,  feeble. 

lNEFFiCACY,"in-ef  li-k4-si.  f. 

Want  of  power,  want  of  etted. 

Inelegance,  m-cri-glnfe.  \  r 
Inelegancy,  in-irc-oSn-sc.  j 

Abfence  of  beauty,  want  o!*clegancc 

INELEGANT,  in-el'4-gint.  a. 

Not  becoming,  not  beautiful^  oppofite  to 
elegant;  me^i,  defpicable,  contemptible. 

lN,ELOQiJENT,  in-er6-kwcnt.  a. 

Not  pcrTuafivej  not  oratorical. 

Inept^  in-ept'.  a. 

UnfiijufelcCs,  trifling,  fopUfli. 

Ineptly,  in-cpt'li.  ^, 

.     Tri^pgly,  {oo|ilbJy,  unfttly. 

Ineptitude,  in-ep'te-Uidc< 

Unfitncfs. 

Ineqj;ality,  in-i-kwil'e-ti.  f. 

Difference  <if  conipar^tiv^  qu^iVLity;  v^- 
cycflf\cUf  intexchangc  of  h^hcr  and  lower 
f  af  ts,i  difgrppprtipn  t^  ^oy  office  or  pur- 
pofe,  ibte^  of  not  being  a^cquate^  inade- 
ouatenelJi ;  change  of  ftate;  unlikenefs  of  a 
thing  to  ilTelf ;  dti&rencc  of  rank  or  flation. 

Inerra^ility,  in-er-r4-bil'4-ti.  L 

Exeipption  from  errour. 

Inerrable,  in4r'r4-bl.  a.  (405). 

Exempt  from  errour. 

Jnerrabjleness,  !ix-cr'r4-bl-nls.  C 

Exemption  from  errour. 

tiNERRABLY,  !n-er'ri-bl4.  ad. 

^f^ith  fecuici^y  liroro  eirour,  infallibly. 

Inerringly,  in-er'ring-lA.  ad. 

Without  errour. 

Inert,  in-ext'.  a. 

Dull,  fluggilh,  motionlefs. 

Inertly,  !n-ert'li.  ad. 

Sluggifhly,  dully. 

Inescation,  in-ls-ka'ftifln.  L 

The  aft  of  baiting. 

Inestimable,  in-ls'ti-mi-bl.  a- 

Too  valuable  to  be  rated,  tranfccDding  all 
price. 

Inevident,  in-^v'i-dent.  a. 

Not  plain,  obfcure. 

Inevitability,  In-iv-i-ii-bil'i-ti 

C  ImpoflibUity  to  be  avoided^  certainty. 

iNEVfTABLE,  ip-iy't-ti-bL  a. 

Unavoidable,  not  to  be  efcapccl. 

Inevitably,  in-ev'i-id-Vi.  ad* 

Without  polfibility  of  efcape. 

Inexcusable,  in-eks-ki'z3-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  exculcd,  not  to  bf  palliated  by 
•pology. 

Inexcusableness,   in-^ks-kA'zi- 
bl-nls.  f. 

Enormity  beyond  forgiveoefs  or  palliation. 

Inexcusably,  in-eks-kii'zl-bli. ad. 

To  a  degree  of  guilt  or  folly  beyond  excufc. 

Inexhalable,  in-eks-h4'U-bl.  a. 

That  which  cannot  evaporate. 

Inexhausted,  in-iks-hiws'tcd.  a. 

Uucmptiedi  not  pof&blc  to  be  emptied.  , 


iNEXiiAUST&Bj,!,  ia-4kfir4iiwg'^Abl. 

a.  Not  to  be  fpent. 

iKSXLSTJiNT,  iri-lgx-is'tint.  a.  (478) 

Not  having  being,  not  to  be  found  in  nature. 

Inexistbnce,  in^az-is'tfenfe.  f. 

Want  of  being,  want  of  ^xiilence. 

Inexorabi^e,  In-eks'A-ri-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  cnUcated,  not  to  be  moved  by 
entreaty. 

Inexpedience,  in-cks-pc'dc4qjCe^ 
Inexpediency,  in-iks-pi'di4n^  > 
si.  J 

f.  Want  of  fitnefs,   want  of  propriety,  uo- 
fuitablcnef*  to  time  or  place. 

Inexpedient,  in-eks-pc'd4-ent.  a. 

(293).  Inconvenient;,  unfit,  improper. 

Inexperience,  in4ks-pi'ri4n6.  f. 

Want  of  experimeptij  knowledge- 

Inexpbrienged,  in-eksrpc'ri-inft. 

a.  Npt  expcricoccd. 

Inexpert,  ln-eks-pert^  a. 

UiJ^ilfql,  uhil^ilkd. 

Xne^xpia^w,  ln-iks'pi-4-W.  a. 

Not  to  be  atoned ;  not  to  he  vmollifted  by 
atoneqieot.  •  # 

Inexpiably,  !n-lks'p4^.bl4.  arf. 

To  a  degree  bcyopd  atonement. 

Inexplicable,  in-eks'^U-VI-J^I.  a. 

Incapable  of  beipg  explaiaecT, 

Inexplicably,  in^ks'pli-kS-Wi. 

a|).  In  a  m/kpncf  not  to  be  cxplpine^ji. 

INiPXPressiblr,  in4ks-pr&'s&4^1. 

a.  Nlot  to  be  told,  nfit  tp  be  uttered,  uiyit- 
tfrable. 

Inexpressibly,  in-l^s-pris'sA-l^U. 

ad.  To  a  degree  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
uttered,. 

Inexpugnable,  in-eks-pAg'nJ-b]. 

a.  Impregnable,  not  to  be  taken  by  aiTault, 
not  to  be  fubd^ied^ 

Inextinguishable,    in-Sks-ting'- 
cwifli-3-bI.  a. 

Unquenchable. 

Inextricable,  fn-Sks'tri-kJ-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  difentangled,  not  to  be  cleared. 

Inextricably,  in-Sks'tr4.ki-bl4. 

ad.  To  a  degree  of  perplexity  not  to  be  dif-  , 
intangled. 

To  Ineye,  !ir-l'.  V  n. 

To  inoculate,  to  propagate  treea  by  the  infi* 
tion  of  a  bud  into  -a  foreign  ftock. 

Infaxlibility,  in-fai-li.bil'i-ti \ 
Infallibleness,  in-firii-W-nesj 

f.  Inerrability,  exemption  from  errotfr. 

Infallible,  in-fil'U-bl.  a. 

Privileged  from  errour,  incapai^|e  of  mis- 
take. 

Infallibly,  in-fil'li-bld.  ad. 

Without  danger  of  deceit,    with   fecmity 
from  erj;our,  certainly. 

To  Infame,  in-fin\e'.  v.  a. 
To  reprc(ent  to  difadvanuge,  to  defame,  to 
cc9(^re  publickly. 

Infamous,  in'fl-m&s.  a. 

Publickly  branded   witii  gui^t,  openly  oen-' 
fured. 

Infamously,  in'fi-ipfls-14.  ad. 

with  open  reproach,  wijth  puhlick  notoriety 
of  reprpf c|^ ;  (hamefuUy,  iwn^aloufly. 

In  famousness,  in'ft-mis-nis,  1  ^ 
Infamy,  in'fi-mi.  j  ^* 

Publick    reprpach,  n^torifty   of   bid  ch^r 
rader. 

Infancy^  W^-sL  L 


The  firft  ]NWt  «f  life  ;  fti^  ^  •(  mf^l^ 
beginniogt  origiaul. 

Infant,  m'tint,  f. 

A  child  from  the  birth  to  the  end  of  die  fe« 
vehth  yaar  ;  in  law,  a  young  pcrfon  to  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty. 

Infanta,  in-fdn^S.  f. 

A  princefs  defcendcd  from  the  royal  bloo^ 
of  Spain. 

Infanticide,  m-fln't4-slde.f.(L4.3) 

The  flau^hter  of  the  infants  by  Herod. 

Infantile,  In'fSn-tile.  a.  (i4sJ. 

Pertaining  to  a»  infant. 

Infantry,  in'fla-tri.  f. 

The  foot  foldicri  of  an  army. 

To  Infatuate,  in-0tih'i-itc.v.i. 

To  ftrikc  with  folly  j  to  deprive  of  uodcr- 
ftaoding. 

Infatuation,  in-fltfli-A-a'ihfln,  t 

The  a^  of  ft r iking  with  folly,  deprivatioa 
of  reafon. 

In  feasible,  In'&z&AA.  a. 

ImptaAicabile. 

To  Infect,  fai-flSkt'.  v. a. 

To  a£k  i^>on  hy  contagion,  to  affeA  wit^ 
coniouoicatcd  qualitiea,  to  hurt  by  conta- 
gion ;  to  fill  with  fomething  t>urtfi4]y  ^'** 
ti^iow.  ^ 

Infectxo;*,  in^fik'ft&n.  f. 

Contagion,  mifehief  by  ^^tpmiinir^frni 
Infectious,  in-fek'{hd6.  a. 

Con^giQ4i»;  iogfieo^Bg  by  canfMniV¥^^ 
qualities. 

I*ifectm)uw.y,  iarf(&k'(Ws-li.  ad. 

Co»tagiouily.      . 
iNFECTiousifESi,  in-ftk'fli4s-n&.^ 

f.  The  qua^ty  of  being  tofe^Uous,  coatagt 

Infective,  ln-fSjc't!v.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  contagion. 

Inf^ecund,  in-fek'6nd.  a. 

Unfruitful,  infertile. — See  Facuui. 

Ini?«cundity,  in-tt-kfin'di-ti.  f. 

Want  of  fertility. 

Infelicity,  in-f4-l!s's4-t4.  f. 

Unhappinefs,  mifery,  calamity. 

To  Infer,  in-fer'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  on,  to  indnce ;  to  draw/ condijp 
fioni  irom  fore£oing.ptcmtfes. 

Inference,  in'ftr4iife.  f. 

Conclunon  drayrn  from  previous  argument^ 

I^fe««ible,  in-ftr'ri-bl.  a. 

Deducible  from  premifed  grounds. 

InfehiQRITY,  in-ft-ri-6r'4-ti.  f. 

Lower  ftate  of  dignity  or  value. 

Inferiour,  in-fc'ri-fir.  a. 

Lower  in  place;  lower  in  ftation  or  rank  of 
life;  lower  in  vajue  oj  excellency;  fubordi- 
nate. 
Jnferiou*,  in-ft'ri.fir.  f. 

One  in  a  lower  rank  or  ftation  than  »fiOt%«'' 

Infernal,  in-ftr'ndl.  a. 

Hellifti,tarurean. 

Infernal,  in-flr'nll.  f. 

One  that  comet  from  hell,  one  exceedingly 
wicked. 

Infernal  stone,  in-fir'nU-ftAnc'* 

f.  The  lunar  cauftick. 

Infertile,  ia-f&r'til.  a.  (140J. 

Unfruitful,  not  produ^liye. 

Infertility,  tn-fSr-til'i-ti*  f. 

U^ftuitfulaeft. 

To  Infest,  in-flft'.  v,  a. 

To  harafs,  to  difturb,  to  plague. 

In  FESTIVITY,  inrfis^lv^i-ti.  f.     ; 
TMoinnfttlneU,  want  of  cheerfulneii. 

Infestred, 


IWiF 


INF 


ING 


lvnsm:p,  k.fls'tAr'd.  a. 

Rankling,  inveterate  j  J{«>»efly  tnftfiere4» 

Inf£uda.tiqn>  la-fo-a^'wm.  f. 

The  aa  of  fMtUMig  ttt^  pofleffioa  of  4i  fee 
or-elUie. 

An  Mnbelieirer,  a  mifereant,  a  pagan,  one 
•mho  rojcAs  Chnflwnity. 

Inpid^litt,  In-ft-dSKi-tfi.  f. 

Want  of  faith;  difbcltef  of  Chriiliamty ; 
treachery,  deceit. 

Infinite,  in'f4-mt.  a. 

Unbounded,  unlimited,  imnienfe  ;  it  it  by- 
perboUcally  ufed  for  laiffc,  nrcat. 

iNFi^hUTELY,  in'fi-nlt-le.  acU 

WitbotK  limits,  without  bounds,  immenfely. 

Infikiterbss,  in'fi-nit-nls.  f. 

Immenfity,  boundlcifncfs. 

Infinitesimal,    in-fi-n4-tes's4- 
mil.  a. 

Infinitively  divided. 

Imfimitive,  !n-fin'4-^v.  a. 

Unconfined,  belonging  to  that  mode  of  a  verb 
which  exprcifes  the  a&ion  or  being  indcicr- 
minately. 

InFiNiTUPS,  !n-f!n'4-ti!ide.  C 

Infinity,  immenfity ;  boundlcfs  ntuober* 

Inwnjty,  ia-f!n'A-ti.  f, 

Immenfity,  boundUitncis,  unlimited,  quali- 
ties ;  end^fii  number. 

Infirm,  in-CSrm'.  ^. 

Weak,  feeble,  difablcd  of  body;  weak  of 
mind,  irrefolute  ;  not  ftable,  not  folid. 

In^rmary,  In-f2r'mi-r4.  f. 

Lodgtop  for  the  fick. 

Infirmity,  in-fllr'm4-t4.  f. 

Weaknefs  of  fex,  age,  or  tcipper;  failing, 
weaknefs,  f^ujt ;  difoafe,  malady. 

In  firmness,  in-ftrm'nls,  f. 

Weaknefs,  feebUnefs. 

To  Infix,  in-f1ks^  v.  a. 

To  drive  in,  to  faflen. 

To  Inflame,  In-flliQie'.  v.  a. 

To  kindl,c,;to  fct  on  fire;  to  kindle  de^c ; 
to  exaggerate,  to  aggravate ;  to  heat  the  .body 
morbidly  with  obUruded  matter ;  to  pro«> 
vokc,  to  irritate;  to  fire  with  paflion. 

To  Inflame,  in-fl4mc'.  v.  n. 

To  grow  hot,  and  painful  by  obfUu6U4 
matter. 

Inflamer,  in-flVmir.  f. 

The  thing  or  perfon  that  inflames. 

Inflammawlity,    in-fl4m-md- 

The  quality  of  catching  fire. 

In-flammabm:,  ia-il^'md-bl.  a« 

Eafy  to  be  fet  on  Oame. 

I  nflamm  A  BOLDNESS,  in-film'ad-bl- 
nh.  f. 

IThe  quality  oC  eafily  cauhing  fire. 

Inflammation^  frv^^nairmi'fh^. 

f.  The  afi  of  fatting  on  flamf ;  the  fls^t«  of  be* 
in£  in  flam^  ;  the  heat  of  aoY  morbid  part  oc- 
ca$oned  by  obfiru^ion ;  the  a£l  of  exciting 
fuourof  mind.* 

Inflammatory,  ln-iMm'm4-tflr-4. 

a.  Having  the  power  of  ioflaming.  —  For  the 
e*  (tc  Dtmejiuk. 

To  Inflate,  lll.fi4te^  v.  a. 

To  fwell  with  wind  ;  to  Jill  with  the  breath. 

Inflation,  !n-fla'(hfir).  f. 

The  iUte  of  being  fwcUed  with  wind,  flatfi- 
leace. 

To  Inflect,  in-flekt'.  v.  a. 

To  bend,  to  mrn ;  to  change  or  vary ;  jto 
vary  t  nouo  pr  veib  in  ita  terminations* 


rfjrt ;  — ti&be,  tib,  bill ;  -—  6}f ;  -«-  p4And ;  — f^in,  this* 


.4-bil'l 
s'A-bl.  j 


Inflection,  In-fllk'fhfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  bei^ing  or  turning ;  modulation 
xof  the  voice  ;  variation  of  a  noun  or  verb. 

Inflecttve,  in-flek'tiv.  a 

Having  the  power  of  binding. 

Inflexibility,  in-fleks-i-bil' 

Inflexibleness,  !n-fllks'A>' 
nis. 

StiflTnofs,  quality  of  refill  ing  Hex ure;  obfti- 
nacy,  temper  not  to  be  bent,  ix»exoiable 
peruftancc. 

Inflexible,  in-flSks'A-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  bent ;  not  to  be  prtvailrd  on,  im- 
moveeblc ;  not  to  be  dunged  or  altered. 

Inflexibly, !n-fleks'd-bl4.  ad. 

Inexorably,  invariably. 

To  Infli/Ct,  in-fiikt'.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  aft  or  imjPofe  as  a  punifhmcDt. 

Infwcter,  in-flik'tdr.  f. 

He  who  punifhes. 

Infliction,  in-flik'(h3n.  f. 

The  z^  of  ufing  punifhments;  the  punifh- 
ment  impofcd.  , 

Inflictive,  in-flik'tlv.  a. 

That  which  is  laid  on  as  a  puniihnrent. 

Influence,  !n'fli-4nie.  f. 

Bower  of  the  celeftial  afpefts  operating  upon 
tcrreib'ial  bodies  and  affatra  ;  afcenoant 
power,  power  of  direfting  or  modifying. 

To  Influence,  in'fla.-lnfe.  v.  a. 

To  aft  upon  with  direftivt  or  impnlfive 
power,  to  modifv  to  any  purpofe. 

Influent,  in'flA-ent.  a. 

Flowing  in. 

Infxuential,  in-fl&4n'nidL  a. 

Exerting  influence  or  power. 

Influx,  in'fl&ks.  i. 

Aft  of  Qowing  into  any  thing  •  iafufion. 

To  Infold,  in-fiW'.  v.  a^ 

To  involve,  to  inwrap. 

To  In  FOLIATE,  in-f(4'I4-itc-  v.  a« 

(91).  To  cover  with  leaves. 

To  Inform,  !n»fArm',  y.  a. 

To  animate,  to  aftuate  by  vital  powers  {  to 
inftru£l,  to  fupply  with  new  knowledge,  to 
acquaint ;  to  offer  an  accufafeion  to  a  magif- 
trate. 

To  Inform,  in-fAnn'.  v.  n. 

To  give  intelligence.. 

Informant,  in^fir'mSnt.  f. 

One  who  gives  information  or  inflruftion ; 
one  who  exhibits  an  accufation. 

Information,  in-fir-mi'fliflii.  f. 

Intelligence  given,  inflru^ion ;  charge  or 
accuQuion  exhibited ;  the  aft  of  informing 
or  aftuating. 

Informer,  in-fSrm'flr.  f. 

One  who  gives  inteUigeocc ;  one  who  difco- 
vors  offenders  to  the  magiftiFates. 

Informidable,  in*f6r'm£-di-bh  a. 

Not  to  be  feared,  not  to  be  dreaded. 

InfOrmity,  in-fdr'mi-ti.  f. 

Shapcleffncfs. 

Ikformous,  tn-for'm&s.  a. 

Shapeleff ,  of  no  regular  figure. 

To  Infract,  in^fr^'.  v.  a. 

To  break. 

Infraction,  in-frSk'fhfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  breaking,  breach,  violation. 

Infrangible,  in-fr4n'j^-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  broken. 

iNFREQyENCY,  !n-frif'kwin'-s4.  f. 

Unconunonneiih  rarity. 

In  FREQiy  ENTy  XtiAti'kwkn^  ai 


Rare,  tmtotnmoh.— >See  Prtjuenf, 

To  Infrioidate,  in-frid'jA-ditc. 

v.  a.  To  chill,  to  make  cold. 

To  iNFRfHrOE,  In-frmje'.  v.  r. 

To  violate,  to  break  -iaws  or  oontraftv ;  Co 
deftroy,  to  hinder. 

Infringement, in*firlnjc'iB!§nt.  A 

Breach,  violation. 

Infringer,  !n-frlnjc'dr.  f. 

a  breaker,  a  violator. 

Infuriate,  in-fA'rA-ite.  a.  (91). 

Enraged,  raging.  , 

Infuscation,  in-ffts-ki'ftifiit.  f.  * 

The  aft  of  darkening  or  blackening. 

To  Infuse,  in-fiizc',  v.  a. 

To  pour  in,  to  infill;  to  pour  into  the  mind  t 
to  infpire  into ;  to  fleep  in  any  liquor  with  a 
gentle  heat;  to  tinfture,  to  fatnrate  with 
any  thing  iafufcd.;  to  infpire  with. 

Infusible,  in-Wzc-bl.  a.  (439). 

Poflible  to  be  infufed  ;  incapable  at  dtffiolji- 
tion,  not  fufible. 

Iwfusion,  in-f&'29hdii.  A 

The  aft  of  pouring  in,  inflillation  ;  the  aft  pf 
pooriog  into  the  mindi  infpiration ;  the  aft 
of  fteeping  any  thing  in  moifture  without 
boiling ;  the  liquor  made  by  iafufion. 

Infusive,  in-fii's!v.  a.  (158)  (428). 

Having  the  power  of  iafufion  or  being  it" 
fufedr 

iNOA-msRiNG,  !n-gaTH'Ar4ng.  f. 

The  aft  of  gathering  in  narveft. 

To  Ingeminate,  in*jSin'in&-natCrf 

v.  a.  To  double^  to  repeat. 

Ingemination,    in-j4tti-m4-tti'- 
Mn  f. 

Repetitiou,  republication. 

Ingenderer,  in-jea'dflr-dr.  f. 

He  that  generates. — See  ENCKMDsa, 

Ingenerable,  l<uj£n'.&-r^-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  produced  or  brought  inta^beinc 

Ingenjsrate, 
Ingenerated, 

a.  Inborn,  innate,  inbred  ;  UQbcgt>tt6n. 

Ingenious,  In^ji'ni-As.  a. 

Witty,  inventive,  poSeffied  of  genras. 

Ingeniously,  fn-j4'n4-4s-14.  ad. 

Wittily,  fubtil^. 

Ingeniousness,  in^j4'n4-fis-nis.  f. 

WiKtncfs,  fubtilcy. 

Ingenite,  fn-jin'it.  a.  (240). 

Innate,  inborn,  ingenerate. 

Ingenuity,  in-]6-nA'i-t4.  f. 

Wit,  invention,  gonius,  fubtilty,  acutenefs, 
craft. 

Ingenuous,  in-i^n'nA-fi.s.  a. 

Open,  fair,  candid,  generous,  noble ;  free- 
born,  not  of  fervilc  exiraftion. 

Ingenuously,  in-jen'A-fis-li.  ad. 

Openly,  fairly,  candidly,  generoufly. 

Ingenuousness,  in-jen''ni-ds-n?s- 

f.  Opcnnefs,  fairnefs,  candoui. 

Ingestion, -fn-jis'tftiftn.  f. 

The  aft  of  throwing  into  the  flomach. 

Inglorious,  in-glA'ri-fis.  a. 

Void  of  honour,  mean,  without  glory. 

Ingloriously,  in-glA'r4-fis4i.  ad; 

With  ignominy. 

Ingot,  in'got.  f. 

A  maf«  of  metal. 

To  Ingraft,  in-gr5ft'.  v.  a. 

To  propagate  trees  oy  grafting;  to  plant 
the  fprig  of  one  tree  in  the  ftock  of  another  ; 
.  to  plant  any  tiling  not  native;  to  fix  dttpi 
toiettic. 

Ingraft 


iced  or  brought  inta^bein^ 

in-jen'i-riie.  (9i)-\. 
),  m-jin'i-ri-ted.     j 


INH 


INI 


INJ 


tr  (546) — Fite,  fir,  fin,  fit  i  —  mi,  mit ;  —  pine,  pin ;  — 
Ingraptmekt,  iD-grJft'mint.  f. 


The  ad  of  ingrafting  ;  Sc  fprig  ingrafted. 

Ingrate,  !n-grite'.  1 

Ingrateful,  !n-gritc'fAl.  /  ** 

.Uasratcful,  onthanktul ;  uDpl^afuig  to  the 
fenfe* 

TolNGRATiATE,iii-gri'fli4-ite.v.a. 

To  put  in  favour,  to  recommend  to  kind- 
ncfs. 

Ingratitude,  in-grdt'ti-tAde.  f. 

Retribution  of  evil  for  good,  unthankful- 
neft. 

Ingredient,  in-gri'jJnt.  f, 

Component  part  of  a  body  confiding  of  dif* 
fercnt  materials. 

Ingress,  In'grcs.  f. 

Entrance,  power  of  entrance. 

Ingression,  in-grelh'&n.  f. 

The  afl  of  entering. 

Inguinal,  ing'gwi-ndl.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  groin. 

To  Ingulph,  in-gfiir.  v.  a. 

To  fwallow  up  in  a  vail  profundity  i  to  call 
into  a  gulf. 

To  Ingurgitate,  in-gAr'j4-titc. 

V.  a.  To  fwallow. 

Incurgitation,  in.gfir-j4.ta'flidn. 

f..  Voracity. 

Ingustable,  in-gfts'ti-bl.  a. 

Not  perceptible  by  the  talle. 

Inhabile,  !n-hdb'il,  or  in-J-bWl'. 

a.  Unlkilful,  unready,  unfit,  unoualified. 
pT"  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Shetidan  have,  in 
my  opinion,  very  properly  accented  thi» 
word  on  the  fecond  fyllable ;  but  the  French 
accentuation  on  the  iall  feems  the  moll  cur- 
rent. For  though  the  origin  of  this  word  is 
the  Latin  inhahilU,  it  came  to  us  through  the 
Trench  htbatUe,  and  does  not  feem  yet  natu- 
ralized* 

To  Inhabit,  In-hlb'it.  v.  a. 

To  dwell  in,  to  hold  as  a  dweller. 

To  Inhabit,  !n-hdU'it.  v.  n. 

To  dwell,  to  live. 

Inhabitable,  !n-hi6'4-ti-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  affording  habitation ;  incapable 
of  inhabitants,  not  habitable,  unhabiuble. 
In  thefe  la  ft  fenfes  now  not  ufed. 

Inhabitance,  in-h3bit.lnfe.  f. 

Residence  of  dwellers. 

Inhabitant,  in-hdb'it-tint.  f. 

Dweller,  one  that  lives  or  refidcs  in  a  place. 

Inhabitation,  in-h4b-4-ta'fh6n. 

f.  Habitation,  place  of  dwelling;  the  ad  of 
inhabiting  oi  planting  with  dwellings,  Hate 
of  being  inhabited  ;  quantity  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

Inhabiter,  in-h3b'!t-fir.  f. 

Onr  that  inhabits,  a  dweller. 

To  Inhale,  in-hale'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  in  with  air,  to  infpire- 

Inharmonious,  in-hdr-mi'nS-fls. 

a.  Unmufical,  not  fwcet  of  found. 

To  Inhere,  in-hire'.  v.  n. 

To  ex  id  in  fomething  elfe. 

Inherent,  in-hc'rent.  a. 

Exiftiug  in  fomething  rife,  fo  as  to  be  infe- 
,  parable  from  it,  innate,  inborn. 

To  Inherit,  in-her'r!t.  v.  a. 

To  d-cccive  or    poffefs.  by  inheritance;    to 
poircfs,  to  obtain  pofTeinon  of. 

Inheritable,  in-h^r'rit-3-bl.  a. 

TrjnfinifTibJe  by  inheritance,  obtainable  by 
fucccflion. 

Inheritance,  1n-hlr'rit-4nfe.  f. 

Patrimony,  hereditary  polTciiioai  in  Shakcf- 


peare,  poflelEon;  the  reception  of  poflef- 
non  by  hereditary  right. 

Inheritor,  in-hlr'rlt-flr.  f. 

*  An  heir,  one  who  •receives  any  thing  by  fuc- 
ceflion. 

Inheritress,  in-hir'rit-ris.  a. 

An  hcireis. 

Inheritrix,  !n-hlrMt-triks.  f. 

A  a  heirefs. 

To  Inherse,  tn-Wrfe'.  v-  a. 

To  indofe  in  a  funeral  monument. 

Inhesion,  in-hA'zhftn.  f. 

Inherence,  the  ftate  of  exlfting  in  fomething 
elfe. 

To  Inhibit,  in-hib'it.  v,  a. 

To  reftrain,  to  hinder,  to  reprels,  to  check; 
to  prohibit,  to  forbid. 

Inhibition,  in-hi-bifh'in.  f. 

Prohibition,  embargo ;  in  law.  inhibition 
is  a  writ  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge  from 
farther  proceeding  in  the  caufe  depending 
before  htna. 

To  Inhold,  in-hAld'.  v.  a. 

To  have  inherent,  to  contain  in  itfelf. 

Inhospitable,  in-h6s'pi-t4-bl.  a, 

Affording  no  kindncfs  nor  entertainment  to 
ftrangers. 

Inhospitably,  in-h6s'p4-t4-bl4. 

ad.  Unkindly  to  (Irangrrs. 
lNHOSPITABLENESS,in-h6s'p4-*^ 

ti-bl-nls.  I  ^ 

lNHOSPITALITY,in-h6s-pi-til'  f 

Ui.  *^  J 

Want  of  hofpitality,  want  of  courte!y  to 
ftrangers. 

Inhuman,  in-hA'min.  a. 

Barbarous,  favage,  cruel,  uncompaftionate. 

Inhumanity,  in-hA-min'e-tA.  f. 

Cruelty,  favagenefs,  barbarity. 

Inhumanly,  in-hA'm3n-14.  ad. 

Savagely,  cruelly,  barbaroufly. 

To  Inhumate,  in-hA'mite.  1 
To  Inhume,  in-hAme'.  j 

To  bury,  to  inter. 

To  Inject,  in-jekt'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  in,  to  dart  in. 

Injection,  in-jek'nifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  rafting  in ;  any  medicine  made  to 
be  injeded  by  a  fyringe,  or  any  other  inftru- 
raent,  into  any  part  of  the  body  ;  the  a£l  of 
filling  the  veucls  with  wax,  or  any  other 
proper  matter,  to  Ihew  their  Ihapcs  and  ra- 
mifications. 

Inimical,  in-im'i-k31,  or  !n-i-mi' 
kal.  a.  . 

Hoftile,  contrary,  repugnant. 

83"  This  word  fprung  up  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  about  ten  years  ago,  and  has  fince 
been  fo  much  in  ufc  as  to  make  us  wonder 
how  we  did  fo  long  without  it.  It  had,  in- 
deed, one  great  recommendation,  which 
^as,  that  it  was  pronounced  in  d\rt€t  oppo- 
fttion  to  the  rules  of  our  own  language.  An 
£ngli(hman,  who  had  never  heard  it  pro- 
nounced, would,  at  lirft  fight,  have  placed 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  and  have 
pronounced  the  penultimate  i  Ihort ;  but  the 
vanity  of  fhowiile  its  derivation  from  the 
Latin  wimicus,  where  the  penultimate  i  is 
long;  and  the  very  odduy  of  pronouncing 
this  f  lon^  in  inimifal  maae  this  pronunci- 
ation falhionable.  I  know  it  may  be  urged, 
that  this  word,  with  rcfpcft  to  found,  was  as 
^cat  an  oddity  in  the  Latin  language  as  it  is 

an  ours;  and  that  the  rrafon  for  making  the 
i  long  was  its  derivation  from  ainuui.  It 
will  be  faid  too,  that,  in  other  words,  fuch 
u  argmaticuSf  tjranmus,  rbttoricus^  dec.  the  i 


y.  a. 


was  only  tcrmtiutimial ;  btit  ta  mmkm  k 

waa  radical,  and  therefore  imitled  to  the 
quantity  of  ita  ^ri^inal  gwucns.  In  anfwer 
to  this,  it  may  be  oblerved,  that  this  was  o9 
reafon  for  placing  the  accent  on  that  fyllable 
in  Latin.  In  that  language,  whenever  the 
penultinute  fyllable  was  long,  whether  n- 
dical  or  terminational,  it  bad  always  the 
accent  on  it.  Thus  the  numerous  termioa. 
tiona  in  alts  and  atpr,  by  having  the  penoltt- 
mate  a  long,  had  always  the  accent  00  that 
letter,  while  the  f  in  the  terminations  iBs  and 
itas  never  bad  the  accent,  becaufe  that  vowel 
waa  always  (hort.  But  allowing  for  a  mo- 
ment that  we  ourht  fervUely  to  follow  the 
Latin  accent  and  quantity  in  words  which 
we  derive  from  that  language  ;  this  rule,  at 
leaft,  ought  to  be  reftriAcd  to  fuch  words  is 
have  prefenred  their  Latin  form,  as  cr^ttr, 

femator^  cbaraSer,  dec.  yet  in  thefe  words 
we  find  the  Latin  penultimate  accent  eo- 
tirely  negle^d,  and  the  £n|lifli  antepenol- 
timate  adopted.  But  if  this  Latin  acc^it 
and  quantity  (hould  extend  to  words  from 
the  Latin  that  arc  anglicifed,  then  we  oog^t 
to  pronounce  dtvinirj^  de-vine'e-tj ; /everitji 

fc'Veri-e'ty;  and  grbamty,  mrhauee-tj.  In 
ihort,  the  whole  language  would  be  meta- 
morphofed,  and  we  fhould  neither  pro- 
nounce Englilb  nor  Latin,  but  a  Babyloaiih 
dialed  between  both. 

lNIMITABILITY,in-im-A-tl-bil'4.t4 
f.  Incapacity  to  be  imitated.  ~ 

Inimitable,  in-im'i-t4-bl.  a. 


Above  imitation,  not  to  be  copied. 

NIMITABLY,  In-im'i-td-blA.  ad. 


In  a  manner  not  to  be  imitated,  to  a  degree 
of  excellence  above  imitation. 

To  Injoin,  in-jAin'.  v.  a. 

To  command,  to  enforce  by  authority.—^ 
Enjoin  ;  in  Shakefpcare,  to  join.    . 

Iniquitous,  in-ik'kwA-tfis.  a. 

Unjuft,  wicked. 

iNiCiyiTY,  in-ik'kwi-t4.  f» 

Injuftice,     unreafonablenefs ;      wickednefs, 
crime. 

Initial,  in-nifli'JI.  a. 

Placed  at  the  beginning ;     incipient,  oot 
complete. 

To  Initiate,  in-ifh'i.itc  v.  a. 

To  enter,  to  inftrud  in  the  rudiments  of  an 
art. 

To  Initiate,  !n-i(h'i-4tc.  v.  n. 

To  do  the  firft  part,  to  perfdrm  the  firft  rite. 

Initiate,  in-ifh'i-ate.  a. 

Unpradifed. 

Initiation,  in-!fh-d-i'fiifin.  f. 

The  a£^  of  entering  of  a  new  comer  into  any 
art  or  ftate. 

Injucundity,  in-jA-kfln'di-ti.  L 

Unpleafantnefs. 

Injudicable,  in-jA'd4-kl-bl.  a. 

Not  cognizable  by  a  ludgc. 

Injudicial,  in-jij-di(h'il.  a. 

Not  according  to  form  of  law. 

Injudicious,  in-ji\-d!{h'fls.  a. 

Void  of  judgment,  without  judgment. 

Injudiciously,  in-jii-dl/h'fis-li. 

ad.  With  ill  judgment,  not  wifely. 

Injunction,  in-ji5nk'flifiii.  f. 

Command,  order,  precept ;  in  law,  injunc- 
tion is  an  interlocutory  decree  out  of  the 

chancery. 

To  Injure,  in'jfir.  v. a. 

To  hurt  unjuftly,  to  mifchief  nndefcrvcdiy, 
to  wrong ;  to  anno/,  to  affcft  with  any  in- 
convenience.' 

Injurer,  !n'jdr-fir.  f. 
He  that  huru  ai^tbcr  unjuftly. 

Injurious, 


INN 


INO 


INCL 


— nA,  mive,  nAr,  nit ;  —  tfibc,  tfib,  bill ; — 6il ; —  pAdnd ; — tbm,  this. 


Injurious,  !n-jA'r4-fts.  a. 

Unjuft,  iovafive  of  aiiother*i  rights;  guilty 
of  wrong  or  injury;  mifchievous,  unjuftly 
hurtful ;  detra£lory,  contumelious  reproach- 
ful. 

Injuriously,  in-j6'rA-fls-14.  ad. 

Wrongfully,  hurtfuUy,  with  injuftice. 

Injuriousness,  in-ji'ri-is-nes.  f* 

Quality  of  being  injurious. 

Injury,  in'jA-r4.  f. 

Hurt  without  jufticc ;  mifchicf,  detriment; 
annoyance;  contumelious  language,  re- 
proachful appellation. 

Injustice,  in-jds'tls.  f. 

Iniquity,  wrong. 

Ink,  ink.  f. 

The  black  liquor  with  which  men  write; 
ink  is  ufed  for  any  liquor  with  which  they 
write,  as  red  ink,  green  ink. 

To  Ink,  ink.  v.  a. 

'To  black  or  daub  with  ink. 

Inkhorn,  ink'hdrn.  f. 

A  portable  cafe  for  thcinftrumentsof  writ- 
ing, commonly  nude  of  horn. 

Inkle,  ink'kl.  f. 

A  kind  of  narrow  fillet,  a  tape. 

Inkling,  ink'ling.  f. 

Hint,  whifper,  intimation. 

Inkmaker,  ink'ma-kfir.  f. 

He  who  makes  ink. 

Inky,  ink'i.  a. 

Confiding  of  ink;  refembling  ink ;  black  u 
ink. 

Inland,  In'Ilnd.  a. 

Interiour,  lying  remote  from  the  Tea* 

Inland,  In'llnd  f. 

Interiour  or  midland  parts. 

Inlander,  in'Iln-ddr.  f. 

•  Dweller  remote  from  the  fea. 

To  Inlapidate,  in-Up'4-ditc.  v.a. 

To  make  ftoney,  to  turn  to  ftone. 

To  Inlay,  !n-li'.  v.  a. 

To  diveifify  with  different  bodies  inferted 
into  the  ground  or  fubftratum ;  to  make 
variety  by  being  inferted  into  bodies,  to  va- 
riegate. 

Inlay,  In'li.  f.  (492)  (498). 

Matter  inlaid,,  wooa  formed  to  inlay. 

To  IiiLAW,  in-liw'.  V.  a. 

-  To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder. 

Inlet,  in'lJt.  f. 

Paflage,  place  of  ingrefs,  entrance. 

Inly,  in'li.  a 

Interiour,  internal,  fecret. 

Inmate,  io'miie.  f. 

Inmates  are  thofe  that  are  admitted  to  dwell 
for  their  money  jointly  with  another  man. 

Inmost,  in'mM.  a. 

Deepef^  within,  remoteft  from  the  fur  face. 

Inn,  in.  f. 

•  A  houfe  of  entertainment  for  travellers ;  a 
houfe  where  fludents  are  boarded  and 
taught. 

To  Inn,  in.  v.  n. 

To  take  up  temporary  lodging. 

-To  Inn,  in.  v.a. 

To  hoiife,  to  put  uuder  cover. 

Innate,  in-nite'.j90-  \  ^ 
Innated,  in-ni'ted."      J 

Inborn,  in^cneratc,  natural,  not  fuperadded; 
not  adfcititious. 

Innateness,  in-nate'n4s.  f. 

The  ^ality  of  being  innate. 

Innavigable,  in-nlv'vi-gi-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  paired  by  (aiUBf . 


Inner,  in'nfir.  a. 

Interiour,  not  outward. 

Innermost,  in'nAr-mift.  a. 

Remoteft  from  the  outward  part. 

Innholder,  in'hAl-dftr.  f. 

a  man  who  keeps  an  inn. 

Innings,  in'ningz.  f. 

Lands  recovered  from  the  fea. 

Innkeeper,  in'kiip'fir.  f. 

One  who  keeps  lodgings  and  provifions  for 
entertainment  of  travellers. 

Innocence,  in'nA-sinfe.  1  r 
Innocbncy,  in'nA-s|n-s6.  Jf  ' 

Purity  from  injurious  a£lion,  untainted  inte- 
grity i  freedom  from  guilt  imputed  ;  harm- 
lelTnefs,  innoxiouOtefs ;  fimjpltcity  of  heart, 
perhaps  with  fome  degree  oi  weaknefs. 

Innocent,  in'ni-sent.  a. 

Pure  from  mifchief ;  free  from  any  particu- 
lar guilt ; .  unhurtful,  harmlefs  in  ene^s. 

Innocent,  in'nA-slnt.  f. 

One  free  from  guilt  or  harm ;  a  natural,  an 
idiot. 

Innocently,  in'nA-slnt-14.  ad. 

Without  gilt }  with  fimplicity,  vrith  dlli- 
nefs  or  imprudence  ;  without  hurt. 

Innocuous,  in-n6k'ki-fts.  a. 

Harmlefs  in  cffv€t%. 

Innocuously,  in-n6k'ki!i-As-li.  ad. 

Without  mifchicvous  eflFc£ls. 

Innocuousness,  in-n6k'ki-is-nSs. 

f.  HarmlefTncfs. 

To  Innovate,  in'nA-vatc.  v.  a. 

To  bring  in  fomethin^  not  known  before ; 
to  change  by  introducing  novelties. 

Innovation,  in-nA-va'flifln.  f. 

Change  by  the  introduftion  of  novelty. 

Innovator,  in'nA-vi-tfir.  f. 

An  introdudion  of  bovelties ;  one  that 
makes  changes  by  introducing  novelties. 

Innoxious,  in-n6k'ihds.  a. 

Free  from  mifchievoss  effe^s ;  pure  from 
crimes. 

Innoxiously,  in-n6k'(hfls-lA.  ad. 

Harmlefly. 

Innoxiousness,  in-n6k'(hfls-nes.  f. 

Harmleflhefs. 

Innuendo,  in-nA-ln'dA.  f. 

An  oblique  hint. 

Innumerable,  in-nA'mflr-1-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  counted  for  multitude. 

lNNUMERABLY,in-nA'mfir-i-bli.ad. 

Without  number. 

Innumerous,  in-nfi'mflr-fls.  a. 

Too  many  to  be  counted. 

To  Inoculate,  in-6k'kA-late.  v.  a. 

To  propagate  any  plant  by  inferting  its  hud 
into  another  (loclc,  to  pra£lifc  inoculation  ; 
to  yield  a  bud  to  another  (lock. 

Inoculation,  in-6k-kA-lJ'(hfin.  f. 

Inoculation  is  pra£iifed  upon  all  forts  of 
ftone>fruit,  and  upon  oranges  and  jafmines  ; 
the  pradice  of  tranfplanting  the,  fmall'pox, 
by  infufion  of  the  matter  from  ripened  puf- 
tules  into  the  veins  of  the  uninfe£led. 

Inoculator,  in-6k'kA-la-tflr.  f. 

One  that  praf^ifcs  the  inoculation  of  trees  ; 
one  who  propagates  the  fmall-pox  by  inocu- 
lation. 

Inodorous,  in-A'dfir-fls.  a. 

Wanting  fcent ,  not  affeHing  the  nofe. 

Inoffensive,  in-6f-fcn'siv.  a. 

Giving  no  fcand^I,  giving  no  provocation; 

frivinjg  no  pain,  cauiiug  no  terrour ;  harm- 
efi,  innocent.  —See  Of  en  five. 

Inoffensi  VELY^  in-6f-fen'siv-14. 


ad.  Without  appearance  of  harm,  without 
harm. 

Inoffensiveness,    in-6f-f5n'siv-  * 
nis.  f. 

UarralefTnefs. 

Inofficious,  in-5f-fifli'fts.  a. 

Not  civil,  not  attentive  to  ^he  accommoda* 
tion  of  others. — Sec  Officious, 

Inopinate,  in-dp'i-nate.  a. 

Not  expcded. 

Inopportune,  in-&p-p6r-tinc',  a.  , 

Unfeafonable,  inconvenient. 

Inordinacy,  in-dr'dA-nJ-sA.  L 

Irregularity^diforder. 

Inordinate,  in-6rM4-nite.  a.  (91). 

Irregular,  diforderly,  deviating  from  right. 

Inordinately,  in-6r'dA-nite-14.    . 

ad.  Irregularly,  not  rightly. 
lNORDINATENESS,in-Ar'd4-nitC-h2s 
f.  Want  of  regularity,  intemperance  of  any 
kind: 

Inordination,  in-Ar-d4-ni'flifin.  f. 

Irregularity,  deviation  from  right. 

Inorcanical,  in-&r-gJn'4-k31.  a. 

Void  of  organs  or  inflrumental  parts. 

To  Inosculate,  in-ds'kA-litc.v.n. 

To  unite  by  appofition  or  conta£l. 

I'NOscuLATioN.  in-6s-ki!i-l4'(hfin.  f. 

Union  by  conjunaion  of  the  extremities. 

Inc^uest,  in'kwlft.  f. 

Judicial  enquiry  or  examination ;  a  jury 
who  are  furamoned'  to  enquire  into  any 
matter,  and  give  in  their  opinion  upon  oath  s 
enquiry,  feafch,  fludy. 

Inquietude,  in-kwl'fc-tAde.  f. 

Difturbed  fiate,  want  of  quiet,  atuck  on  the 
quiet. 

To  Inquinate,  in'kwA-nitc.v.  a. 

To  pollute,  to  corrupt. 

Inquination,  in-kw4-ni'(hdn.  f. 

Corruption,  pollution. 

Inquirable,  !n-kwi'rJ-bl.  a. 

That  of  which  inquifiiioa  or  inqucft  may  be 
made. 

To  Inquire,  in-kwlrc^  v.  n. 

To  a(k  qucftiona,  to  make  fearch,  to  exert 
curiofity  on  any  occafioo;  to  make  exami- 
nation. 

To  Inquire,  in-kw!rc'.  v.  a. 

To  a(k  about,  to  feek  out,  as  he  enquired 
the  way. 

Inquirer,  in-kwl'rfir.  f. 

Searcher,  examiner,  one  aurrous  and  inqui<« 
fitive  ;  one  who  interrogates,  one  who  qucf- 
tions. 

Inquiry,  in-kwl'ri.  f. 

Interrogation,  fearch  by  queAion;  examina- 
tion,  fearch. 

Inquisition,  in-kwc-zifli'fin.  f. 

Judicial  inquiry;  examination,  difcuffion ; 
m  law,  a  manner  of  proceeding  in  matters 
criminal,  by  the  office  of  the  judge  ;  the 
court  ribbliihed  in  fome  couniric«  for  the 
dcte6^ion  of  hercfy. 

Inquisitive,  in-k\vix'4-tiv.  a. 

Curious,  bufy  in  fearch,  adivc  to  pry  into 
any  thing. 

Inquisitively,  in-kwiz'z4-tiv-14. 

ad.  With  curiofity,  with  narrow  fcrutiny. 

Inquisitiveness,  in-kwiz'zA-tiv* 
n4s.  f. 

Curiofity,  diligence  to  pry  into  things  hid- 
den. 

Inquisitor,  in-kwiz'z6-tflr.  f. 

One  who  examines  judicially;  an  olEcer  in 
the  courts  of  inquifition. 
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To  cnclofe  with  rails* 

Incurfion,  fuddenftnd  defultory  ii^vaGbD. 

Insanable,  !n-sdn'n4-hl.  a. 

Mdd,  making  jnadU 

iNSATiA^uiy  liwsa^n]&-l-bl.  a. 

Greedy  beyond  zneafure,  ^ecdy  fo  a«  not 

iNSATiABLENESSy  in-&i'{hd-£-bI-nes 

f.  G/f<id^si^%  n^  to  be  appealf  4' 

Insatiably,  iii-s4'lhi-a-bJ4.  ad. 

l\^'ih  grecflli^cfj  not  ta  byr  appcafed. 

I^§ATiATE,  In-sa'lhi-atc.  a.  (91). 
(54?)-  Qffcdy  iQ  a»  not  to  be  faiisficd. 

Insaturable,  !n-s4t{b'i-r4-bl.  a. 

'i^^)f  Not  to  be  glutted,  not  to  be  Blltd. 
To  I«7&CRi9Sy  lJ1-(krlbe^  v.  a. 

To  write  on  any  thin|J,  it  is  generally  ap- 
.  plied  tp  tomethmg  wnucn  oa  a  moonipeat; 
to  mark.,  aay  thing  with  writin|f ;  to  allign  to 
a  patron  without  a  formal  dedication ;  to 
draw  a  fi^uxe  within  another. 

Inscription,  in-ikrip'lhon.  f. 

Soisything  written  or  engraved  ;  title ;  coa- 
£gnment  of  a  book  to  a  patron  without  ^ 
formal  dedication. 

Inscrutable,  in-flcrA'ti-bl.  a. 

Unfearchable,  not  to  be  traced  out  by  in- 

•  qu.iry  or  ftudy. 

To  Insculp,  in-(kfilp'.  v,  a. 

*  To  engrave,  to  cut. 

Insculpture,  in-flcdla't(hAre.  f. 

(01 ).  Any  thin^  engraved.      * 

To  Inseam,  ih-slme'.  v.  a. 

To  iinprefs  or  nurk  by  a  ftam  qt  cic^rix* 

Insect,  in'sekt.  f. 

Infers  are  Co  called  from  a  iepa^ation  in  the 
miadle  of  their  bodies,  whereby  they  ^e 
t:ut  into  two  parts,  which  are  joined  toge- 
ther by  a^mall  ligature,  as  we  lee  in  waips 
and  common  flies-;  any  thing  fmali  or  con- 
temptible. 

Insectator,  in-sik-ta'tfir.  f. 

'  One  that  perfecutea  or  barafles  with  pur- 
fuit. 

Insbctile,  in-s4k'til.  a.  (140J. 

Having  the  nature  of  infe£ls. 

Insectologer,  ln-sSk-t61'A-jflr. 

f.  (5x8).  One  who  ftudies  or  detcnbesin- 
fcfts. 

Insecure,  in-si-kAre'.  a. 

Not  fecure,  not  confident  of  iafety :  not 
fafe. 

Insecurity,  in-s4-|cA'r4-t4.  f. 

Uncertainty,  want  of  reafonable  confidence  ; 
want  of  fafety,  danger,  hazard; 

Insemination,  in-sJm-mi-ni'ftifin 

,  f.  The  a£^  of  fcattering  feed  on  ground. 

I-NSENSATE,  in-sen'satc.  a.  (^i). 

Stupid,  wanting  thought,  wanting  fenfi- 
biliiy. 

Insensibility,  in-sen-si-bll'i-ti. 

f.  IiyabiH,y-to  pe)-ceive  *,  Aupidity,  dulnefs 
of  nfcntal  percepttop  ;  torpor,  aulnefs  of 
corporal  fehfc. 

Insensible,  iii-$ln^s^*bL  a. 

.  Jn^percept^bk*  not  difcoverabk  by  the 
fenfcs ;  Oowly  gradual ;  void  of  feeling,  ci- 
ther mental  or.  corporeal ;  void  of  emotion 

'  or  aSedion. 

Insensibx^eness,  in-sin'sd-bl-nls. 
f.  AbXcnce  of  perception,  inability  to  per- 


fi^  (546].  —  Fitc,  f3r,  Qll|  at ;  ^  m*,  mil ;  -^pini^  pU ; — 


Insensibly,  in-sSn'st4^W.  ad. 

Impciccptibly,  in  fncb  a  m*iM»cr  af  is  #ot 
di  (covered  by  the  fenfcs;  by  flow  degree^ 
without  mental  or  corj>oraI  fenfe 
NSEPARA 
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witnout  mental  or  corporal  fenfe. 

Inseparability,  ln-sep-p4r-i 


Ir-i-'V 


iNSEPARABLENESS/in-S^' 

4-bl-nes. 

The  quality  of  being  dich  ay  c«qnp|  V*  ^» 
vcred  or  divided. 

Inseparable,  in-sep'p^.i.bl^  a. 

Not  to  bp  diyoined,  npitcd  £»  a»  aot  to  bf 
partod. 

Inseparably,  in-scp'pdr-t-hl4.  ^. 

\Vith  i|idi0bl|fblr  uniQn. 

To  Insert,  m-s^rt'.  v.  a. 

To  ^Uce  ia  or  among  othc»  tbioga.    * 

Insertiok,  in^'lhin.  [. 

The  «a  of  placing  any  thing  ta  oc  among 
other  mattAf ;  the  tbin^  infertad. 
To  INSERV.E^in•s4FV^  V.  a. 
To  br  ol  u(c  ^»  «n  end* 

Inservient,  in-slr'vA-lnt.  a. 

Conducive,  of  ufe  to  an«nd« 

To  Imshell,  !n-fll4l^  v.  a. 

To  hide  in  a  fh^ll. 

To  Inship,  in.(h!p'.  y.  a. 

To  (hut  in  a  flwp,  to  ftow,  to  embark. 

To  iNSHRiffE,  ln-(hrlne'.  v.  a. 

To  indofe  in  a  flirine  or  precious  cafe. 

Inside,  in'sidc.  f. 

Interiour  part,  p^rt  within. 

Insidiator,  in-sid-i-i'tdr.  f. 

.  One  who  lies  in  wait. 

Insiuious,  in-sld'A-fls,  or  Wsid'ji- 

As.  a.  (293)  (294). 
5iy,  circumventive,  diligent  to  entrap,  trca^ 
cherous. 

Insidiously,  in-std'4-As-lA.  ad. 

In  a  fly  and  treacherous  manner,  with  mali« 
cious  artifice. 

Insight,  fn'slte.  f. 

InfpcOion,  deep  view,   knowledge  of  the 
interiour  parts. 

Insignificance,  in-sig-niffA- 
k^nfe.  ^ 

lNSIGNIFICANCY,in-sig.nif'fi- 

kdn-se.  • 

Want  of  ra/!aning,  unmeaning  t^rms;  unim- 
portance. 

Insignificant,  in-sig-niffi-kint. 

a.  Wanting  meaning,   void  of  fignification  • 
unimportant,  wanting  weight,  incffcftual. 

Insignificantly,    in-sk-niffi- 
kdjit-lA.  ad.  ^ 

Witlwut  meaning  ;  without  importance  or 

cfFcft. 

Insincere,  in-s!n-s4re^  a. 

Not  what  he  appears,  not  hearty,  diflem- 
bling,  unfaithful ;  not  found,  corrupted. 

Insincerity,  in-sin-sSr'i-ti.  f. 

Diffimulation,  want  of  truth  or  fidelity. 

To  Insinew,  in-sin'ni.  v.  a. 

To  ftrcngthen,  to  confirm. 

lNsiNUANT,in-sin'ni--Jnt.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  gain  favour. 

To  Insinuate,  in-sfn'ni-ite 

To   introduce  any  jhiqg  gently  ; 
gently  into  favour  ""or    regard,    commonly 
with  the  reciprocal    pronuoun  ;  to  hint,  io 
impart  dircftfy  ;  to  inftil,  to  infufc  gently. 

To  Insinuate,  in-sin'nii-ate.  v.  n. 

To  wheedle,  to  fain  on  the  affc£lions  by  gen- 
tle degrees ;  to  ftcal  iotg  imperceptibly  -,  to 
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V.  a. 
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be  conveyed  iaffoQblyi  tocftfoldfto^vitadH 
to  wind' 

Insinuation,  in-sm-nA4'fli4o.  f, 

The  power  of  pjcaliog  or  ftaaling  upvii  tk* 
affedlons. 

iNsjwuATiVff,  in-sln'ni^Mv.  au 

Stealing  ontbe »&<diQai. 

IijsiNUATOR,  !n-slfi'ai^i-t&r.  L 

He  that  infiuuates. 

Insipid,  in-sip'pld.  a. 

Without'  taAe  ;  without  f^ot,  wftbont 
Rathos,  flat,  dull,  heavy. 

Insipidity,  in-sc-pld'A-tA.     \  ^ 
Insipidness^  iiiUlp'ptd-Bli&.   j    ' 

Want  of  lafte  :  want  of  life  or  fpirit. 

Insipidly,  in-slp'pid-li.  ad* 
lM8fPi«Nce,  ln-slp'44nfc.  f. 

Folly,  want  of  cmderftavding. 

To  Insist,  in-s!ft'.  r.  ri. 

To  ftand  or  reft. upon  j  not  to  recedt  from, 
terms  or  aflcrtions,  to  fodlk  man  dvelF 
upon  in  dsfconrfe. 

Insistent,  in-sis'tftnt.  a. 

Refting  upon  any  things 

Insition,  in-si(h'&i,  f. 

The  infertion  or  ingraffmewt  of  osfr  brMclr 
into  another. — See  Tranfiticm, 

Insisturb,  In-sU'dWbe.  f.  (461)* 

This  word  feems  in  Sbabeifieaf«  to  fignify 
conftancy  or  regularity. 

To  iNSNARi,  in^lhAre'.  v»  a. 

To  intrap,  to  catch  in  a  trap,  gju,  or  ibare, 
to  inveigle ;  to  inung^c  ift  diffiwltici  01.JM* 
plexitias, 

Insnarer,  in-fna'rdr.  f. 

He  thai  infnares. 

Insociabl?,  in-sA/fliM-U.  a* 

Averfe  from  converfatioa ;  incapable  of  6«0« 
ncxion  or  union. 

I>jsobriety,  in-sA-bri^4-t4.  £ 

Drunkennefs,  want  of  fobricty. 

To  Insolate,  in'sA-latc.  v.  a. 

To  dry  in  the  fun,  to  e^pofe  to  theadion  ff 

the  fun. 

Insolation,  in-sA-la'fhfin.  f. 

Expofuiop  to  the  fun. 

Insoljince,  WsA-lenlb.     \  ^ 
Insolency,  in'sA.l4n-s4.    /  ** 

Pride   e^certed  in  contemptuous  and-ovoT*  * 
bearing  treatment  of  others  j  potulant  con- 
tempt. 

Insolent,  In'sA-lent.  a- 

Contemptuous  of  others,  haughty,  over* 
bearing.  ^ 

Insolently,  in's6-lent-lA.  ad. 

With  contempt  of  others,  haughtily,  rudely. 

Insolvable,  in-s6l'vd-b!.  a. 

Such  as  admits  of  no  foiution,  or  explici- 
tion  ;  that  cannot  be  paid. 

Insoluble,  In-sAl'lii-bl.  a* 

Not  to  be  diflblved  or  fcparated. 

Insolvent,  in-sSl'vint.  a. 

Unable  to  pay. 

Insolvency,  !n-s61'vcn-sA.  f. 

Inability  to  pay  debts. 

Insomuch,  In-sA-rndtfli'.  conj.    ' 

So  ^jiat,  to  fuch  a  degree  that. 

To  Inspect,  in-fp4kt'.  v.  a. 

To  look  into  by  way  of  examination. 

Inspection,  in-fplk'fliin.  f. 

Prying  examination,  narxdw  and  dofc  (oT* 
vey  ;  luperihtendence/  prefiding  care. 

Inspector,  }n-fpek^t4r.  f. 

A  prying  cKamincr.i  a  fupcrintendent. 

•  Inspek- 
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Ikspersion,  ln-rp5r'flifln 

A  fprinkliog.   . 

To  INSPHERE,  in-sf4re'.  v.  a. 

.To  place  in  an  orb  or  fphcrc. 

Inspirable,  in-fpi'ri-bl.  a. 

Which  may  be  drawn  in  with  the  breath. 

Inspiration,  in-fpi-ra'(hfin.  f.  • 

The  a£l  of  drawing  in  the  breath  ;  the  aft  of 
breathing  into  anything;  infufion  of  ideas 
into  tlie  mind  hy  a  fupenour  power. 

To  Inspire,  in-fpire'.  v.  n. 

To  draw  in  the  breaih. 

To  Inspire,  in-fpire'.  v.  a. 

To  breathe  into,  to  infufeinto  the  mind;  to 
animate  by  fupcrnatural  infufion;  to  draw 
in  with  the  breath. 

Inspirer,  in-fpl'r5r.  f. 

He  that  infpires. 

To  Inspirit,  in-fpir'ft^  v.  a. 

To  animate,  to  aftuatc,  to  fill  with  life  and 
vigour. 

To  Inspissate,  in-fpi«'sate.  v.  a. 

To  thicken,  to  make  thick. 

Inspissation,  in-fpis-si'fhfln.  f. 

The  a£l  of  makine  any  liquid  thick. 

Instability,  in-fti-bil'4-tA.  f. 

Inconftancy,  ficklenefs,  muubility  of  opi- 
nion or  conduft. 

Instable,  in-fti'bl.  a. 

Incooftant,  chaneing. 

To  Install,  in-ft4ir.  v.  a.  (84) 

(406].  To  advance  to  any  rank  or  office,  by 
placing  in  the  feat  or  Hall  proper  to  that 
condition. 

Installation,  jn-ftll-li'fhfln.  f 

The  aft  of  giving  vifible  poflfeflion  of  a  rank 
or  oiHcc,  by  placing  in  the  proper  feat. 

Instalment,  in-ftill'ment.  f. 

The  aft  of  inilalling ;  the  feat  in  which  one 
is  inftallcd  ;  payments  made  at  different 
times. 

Instance,  in'ftSnfe.      T/. 
Instancy,  in'ft3n-s4.     J 

Invportunity,  urgency,  folicitation  ;  motive, 
influence,  prcffing  argument;  profecutionor 
proc*fs  of  a  fuit ;  examole,  document. 

To  Instance,  In'ftanfc.  v.  n. 

To  give  or  offer  an  example. 

Instant,  in'ft3nt.  a. 

PrefUVig,  urgent  ;  immediate,  without  any 
time  intervening,  prefent  ;•  quick,  without 
delay. 

Instant,  in'ftlnt.  f.  ^ 

Indant  is  fuch  a  part  of  duration  wherein 
vet  perceive  no  fucceffion ;  the  prefent  or 
current  month. 

Instantaneous,  in-ftin-ti'n4-fls. 

a.  Done  in  an  inilant,  afting  at  once  without 
any  perceptible  fuccellioii. 

Instantaneously,    in-ft3n-ti'ni- 
is-14.  ad. 

In  an  indivifible  point  of  time. 

Instantly,  in'ftint-lA.  ad. 

Immediately,  without  any  perceptible  in- 
tervention of  time;  with   urgent  imponu- 

To  Instate,  in-ftate'.  v.  a. 

To  place  in  a  certain  rank  or  condition  ;  to 
ioveli.     Obfolete. 

Instauration,  in^ftJw-ra'flifln.  f. 

Reiloration,  reparation,  renewal. 

Instead  .of,  in-ftcd'.  prip.  (234J. 

In  room  of,  in  place  of;  equal  to. 

To  Insteep,  in-ftWp'.  v.  a. 
To  foak,  to  macerate  in  moiilure;  to  lay 
aiukr.  water.  1 


—  nA,  mive,  nAr,  nfit  —  t4be,  tflb,  bdll ;  —  All ; 
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Instep,  in'ftep.  f. 

The  upper  part  of  the  foot  where  it  joins  to 
the  leg. 

To  Instigate,  in'fti-gate.  v.  a. 

1  o  ufge  to  ill,  to  provoke  or  incite  to  a 
crime. 

Instigation,  in-ft6-ga'fhftn.  f. 

Incitement  to  a  crime,  encouragement,  im- 
pulfc  to  ill. 

Instigator,  in'ft4-ga-tfir.  f.  (521). 

Inciter  to  ill. 

To  Instill,  in-ftil'.  v.  a. 

To  infufe  by  drops;  to  infxnuate  any  thing 
imperceptibly  into  the  mind,  to  infufe. 

Instillation,  in-ftil-la'flidn.  f. 

The  aft  of  pouring  in  by  drops ;  the  aft  of 
infufing  flowly  into  the  mind ;  the  thing  in- 
fufcd. 

Instinct,  !n-ftinkt'.  a. 

Moved,  animated. 

Instinct,  in'ftikt.  f. 

The  power  which  determines  the  will  of 
brutes  ;  a  defire  or  averfion  in  the  mind  not 
determined  by  reafon  or  deliberation. 

Instinctive,  in-ftink'tiv.  a. 

Afting  without  the  application  or  choice  of 
reafon. 

Instinctively,  in-ftink'tiv-15.  ad. 

By  diftinft,  by  the  call  of  nature. 

To  Institute,  in'fti-tAte.  v.  a. 

To  fix,  to  eflablifh,  to  appoint,  to  enaft,  to 
fettle;  to  educate,  to  inltruft,  to  form  by 
inftruftion. 

Institute,  in'ft4-t6tc.  f. 

Eflablifhed  law,  fettled  order;  precept, 
maxim,  principle. 

Institution,  in-ftfi-ti'Mn.  f. 

Aft  of  clUblifliing ;  eftabliftunent,  fcttle- 
ment-;  politive  law  ;  education. 

Institutionary,   in-fti-tfi'flidn- 
^r-i.  a. 

Elemental,  containing  the  firfl  doftrines  or 
principles  of  doftrine. 

Institutor,  in'llc-ti-tfir.  f 

An  eftablifher,  one  who  fettles ;  inflruftor, 
educator. 

Institutist,  in'fti-tii-tift.  f. 

Writer  of  tnfUtutct,  or  elemental  infliuc- 
tions. 

To  Instop,  in-ft6p'.  v.  a. 

To  clofe  up,  to  Hop. 

To  Instruct,  in-ftr&kt'.  v.  a. 

To  teach,  to  form  by  precept,  to  inform  au- 
thoritatively; to  model,  to  form. 

Instructer,  in-ftrdk'tdr.  f. 

A  teacher,  an  inftituter. 

Instruction,  in-ftrfik'lhfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  teaching,  information  j  precepts 
conveying  knowledge;  authoritative  infor- 
mation, mandate. 

Instructive,  in-ftrfik'tiv.  a. 

Conveying  knowledge. 

Instrument,  in'flrA-ment.  f. 

A  tool  ufcd  for  any  work  or  purpofe  ;  a 
frame  conllruftcd  fo  as  to  yield  harmonious 
founds;  a  writing  containing  any  contraft 
or  order ;  the  agent  or  mean  of  any  thing; 
one  who  afts  only  to  fervc  the  purpofcs  of 
another.         ^     . 

Instrumental,  in-ftni-men'tal.  a. 

Conducive  as  means  to  feme  end,  organical ; 
afting  to  fome  end,  contributing  to  fome 
purpofe,  helpful ;  confifting  jjot  of  voices 
but  inilrumenis;  produced  by  inilruments, 
not  vocal. 

Instrumentality,   In-ftrii-mSn- 


Subordinate  agency,  agency  of  any  thing  at  - 
means  to  an  end. 

Instrumentally,    !n-llr6-mln' 
tiUi.  ad. 

In  the  nature  of  an  inftrument,  as  means  to 
an  end. 

Instrumentalness,    in-ftri-men'  - 
ttl-nes.  f. 

Ufcfulnefs  as  means  to  an  end. 

Insufferable,  in-sdf'fflr-J.bl.  a. 

Intolerable,  in fuppor table,  intenfe  beyond 
endurance;  deteltable,  contemptible. 

Insufferably,  in-sfif'fftr-4.bli. ad. 

To  a  degree  beyond  endurance. 

Insufficience,  in-sflf-fi(h'lnfe.\ 
Insufficiency,  in-sdf-fifh' en-si/ 

f.  Inadcquatencfs  to  any  end  or  purpofe. 

Insufficient,  in-sAf-filh'ent.  a. 

Inadequate  to  any  need,  ufe,  or  purpofe, 
wanting  abilities. 

Insufficiently,  in.sfif.fi(h'lnt-14. 

ad.  With  want  of  proper  ability. 

Insufflation,  in-sfif-fla'(hfln.  C 

The  aft  of  breath ini 
NSULAR,  in'flll' 
NSULARY,  in'ftl 

Belonging  to  an  ifland. 


Insular,  fn'M-l^r.  (461). 
Insulary,  in'ftiA-Ilr-i. 


ig  upon. 

if-lJr.  (. 
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Insulated,  in'lhii-li-ted.  a. 

Not  contiguous  on  any  fide. 

Insulse,  in-sfilfe'   a. 

Dull,  infipid,  heavy. 

Insult,  in'sfilt.f. 

The  aft  of  leaping  upon  any  thing;  aft  of 
infolence  or  contempt. 

To  Insult,  in-solt'.  v.  a.  ^ 

To  treat  with  infolence  or  contempt;    td 
trample  upon,  to  triun^ph  over. 

Insulter,  fn-sfllt'flr.  f. 

One  who  treats  another  with  infolent  tri* 
umph. 

Insultingly,  in-sflIt'ing-14.  ad. 

With  contemptuous  triumph. 

Insuperability,  in-sii-per-4-bil' 

The  quality  of  being  invincible. 

Insuperable,  in-sA'per-a-bl.  a. 

Invincible,  infurmountable. 
0:3'  This  word  is  frequently,  but  very  incor« 
reftly,  pronounced  as  if  written  injbuperabU. 
The  i  is  never  afpiratod  when  ^c  accent  is 
on  the  fucceeding  vowel,  but  in  Jutc^  Sh*^ 
and  their  compounds. — See  Principles,  No. 
454»  455- 

Insuperableness,    in-sii'per-i-bl- 
nes.  f. 

Invincibleneis,    impofHbility     to    be    fur- 
moanted. 

InsuperxABLy,  in-siVper-d-blc.  ad. 

Invincibly,  infurmountabiy. 

Insupportable,  in-sflp-p6r^i-bl. 

a.  Intolerable,  infufferable,  not  to  be  en* 
dured. 

Insupportableness,  in-sfip-pAr' 
td-bl-nls.  f. 

Infufferablenefa,  the  flate  of  being  beyond 
endurance. 

Insupportably,  in-sfip-p6r't5-bli, 

ad.  Beyond  endurance. 

Insurmountable,   in-sflr-in6dn' 
t4-bl.  a. 

Infuperable,  not  to  b«  got  over. 

Insurmountably^  in-:,flr.moua'    • 
tJ-bli.  ad.  , 

Inviucibly,  unconquerably. 

Insurrec- 


INT 

e*  (5463- 

iKsuRi^ECTiON,  in-sflr-r2k'(hfln.  f. 

A^edi'tlous  rifing^  a  rebellious  commotion. 

Insusurration,  lA-sA-s&r-r^'ih&n. 

f.  The  «A.  of  whifpering. 

Intactible,  in-tlk't4-bl.  a. 

Hot  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

Intaglio,  in-til'yA.  f.  (388). 

Any  thing  that  has  figures  engraved  on  it. 

Intastaale,  in-tis'ti-bl.  ad. 

Not  raifiog  any  fenfation  in  the  organs  of 
lafte. 

Integer,  In'ti-jlr.  f. 

The  whole  of  any  thing. 

-Integral,  In'ti-grSI.  a. 

Whole,  applied  to  a  thing,  confidered  as 
comprUtng  all  its  coulUtucnt  parte;  uniu- 
jurea,  complete,  not  dcfcAive;  not  frac- 
tional, not  broken  into  fradioni. 

Integral,  In'tA-grJl.  f. 

The  who  made  up  ofparts. 

Integrity,  in-tlg'gri-tA.  f. 

Honeily,  uncorruptnelt ;  jpurity,  genuine 
onadulterate  ftate :  intirenefs. 

Integument,  in-teg'gA-mlnt.  f. 

Any  thing  that  covers  or  invelops  another. 

Intexlect,  in'tel-likt.  f. 

The  intelligent  mind,  the  power  of  under- 
ftandtng 

Intellection,  !n-til-lik'(h4n.  f. 

The  n€t  of  underftanding. 

Intellective,  !n-t^U14k'tiv.  a. 

Having  power  to  under ftand. 

Intellectual,  in-t^l-lik'tfhA-dl. 

a.  (461).  Relating  to  the  underftanding,  be- 
longing to  the  mind,  tranfaded  by  the  un- 
dprltanding ;  perceived  by  the  intelleft,  not 
the  fenfei ;  having  the  power  of  underlbnd- 
ing. 

iNTEtLECTUAL,  in-til-Uk'tfllA-Jl. 
f.  Intelledual  underftanding,  mental  powers 
or  faculties. 

iNTEtLIGENC 

Intelligency 

Commerce,  of  information,  notice,  mutual 
communication ;  commerce  of  acauaintance, 
terms  on  which  men  live  one  with  another; 
fpirit,  unbodied  mind ;  underftanding,  (kill. 

Intelligencer,  in-til'li-j^n-sflr, 

f.  Otik  who  fends  or  conveys  news,  one 
Who  gives  notice  of  piivatc  or  diftant  iranf- 
adions. 

Intelligent,  in-tcl'Ii-jint.  a. 

Knowing,  inftrufled,  (kilful;  giving  infor- 
mation. 
lNTELLIGENTIAL,in-tel-li-jcn'{hil. 

a.iConfifting  of  unbodied  mind  ;  intclledual, 
excrcifing  underftanding. 

Intelligibility,    in-tll-14-jA-bil' 
A-ti.  f. 

Poflibility.to  be  underftood. 

Intelligible,  In-t^rii-ji-bl.  a. 

To  Ic  conceived  by  the  uudcrftanding. 

Intelligibleness,  in-tel'lA-ji-bl- 
nls.  f. 

Poflibility  to  be  underftood,  perfpicuity. 

Intelligibly,  in-t^l'lA-ji-blA.  ad. 

So  as  to  be  uodcrftood,  clearly,  plainly. 

Intemerate,  in-tem'jr-4te.  a.  (91) 

Undcfilcrd,  unpolluted. 

I.stemperament,   In-tim'pir-l- 

ment.  f. 
'  Bad  conftitutlon. 

Intemperance,  ln-tJm'pir-3fife."^ 
Intemperancy,  in-tim'plr-dn-  > 
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of  modcra- 
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:e,  in-til'li-jinfe.\, 
;Y,Mrii-j«n-sA/' 


f.  Want  of  temperance,   want 
tioa,  excefs  in  meat  or  drink. 

Intemperate,  in-t4m'per-ite^  a.  ' 

(91).  Immoderate  in  appetite,  exccflWe  in 
meat  or  drink;  paftionatc,  ungovenuble* 
without  rule. 

Intemperatbly,  In^tlm'piT^iiieAk 

ad«  With  breach  of  the  laws -of  temperance; 
immoderately,  excelEvely. 

lNT£MP£RAT£NES8,tn-t^'plr-4te* 

nes.  f. 

Want  of  moderation. 

Intemperature,    in-t5m'p2t-i- 
tfire.  f. 

Excefs  of  fome  quality. 

To  Intend,  in-tcnd'.  v.  a. 

To  mean,  to  defign. 

Intendant,  in-ten'dJnt.  f. 

An  officer  of  the  higheft  clafs,  who  overfeei 
any  particular  allotment  of  the  publick  bu- 
ftnefi. 

Intendment,  in-tind'mcnt,  f. 

Intention,  defign. 

To  Intenerate,  in-tin'nir-ate. 

V.  a.  To  nuke  tender,  to  foften. 

Inteneration,  in-ten-ncr-a'(h4», 
'  f.  The  z6t  of  fofteoing  or  making  tender • 

Intenible,  iQ-t^n'^-U.  a» 

That  caooot  hold. 

Intense,  inrtink'.  a* 

Raiied  to  a  high  degree*  ftraioedf  forced  s 
vehement,  ardent ;  kept  on  the  ftreuh,  asxr 
toufly  attentive. 

Intens£ly,  iii-ten£s'l£.  ad. 

To  a  great  degree. 

Intensbness,  in-tinfe'n^s.  f. 

The  ftaWB  of  bein^  affeded  to  a  high  degreCy 
contrariety  to  laxity  or  remiflion. 

Intension,  in-ten'flv&n.  f. 

The  M£t  of  forcing  or  ftrainingany  thing. 

Intensive,  in-t4n'slv.  a. 

Stretched  or  increafed  with  refpeft  to  itfclf ; 
intent,  full  of  care. 

Intensively,  in-tSn'siv-li.  ad. 

To  a  great  degree. 

Intent,  in-tent'.  a. 

Anxioufly  diligent,  fixed  with  dole  applica- 
tion. 

Intent,  in-tent'.  f. 

A  defign,  a  purpofe,  a  drift,  meaning. 

Intention,  in-ten'(hfin.  f. 

Defign,  purpofe;  the  ft^te  of  being  tntenfe 
or  ftrained. 

Intentional,  in-tin'fhfin-il.  a. 

Defigned,  done  by  defign. 

Intentionally,  in-iln'fhin-al-i. 

ad.  By  defign,  with  fixed  choice;  in  will, 
if  not  in  a£lion. 

Intentive,  in-ten'tiv.  a. 

Diligently  applied,  bufily  attentive. 

Intentively,  in-t2n'tiv-l4,  ad. 

With  application,  clofcly. 

Intently,  !n-tent'IA.  ad. 

With  clofe  attention,  with  dofe  application, 
with  eager  defire. 

Intentness,  !n-tSr)t'ncs,  f. 

The  Itate  of  being  intent,  anxious  applica^ 

tlOl). 

To  Inter,  in-ter'.  v.  a. 

To  cover  under  ground,  to  bury. 

Intercalar,  in-t^r'kl-llr.   1 
Intercalary,  in-tJr'ki-llr-i.j  ^' 

Inferted  out  of  the  common  order  to  prc- 
fcrve  the  eoiiation  of  time,  as  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  February  in  a  Icap-ycar  is  an  Inter- 
calary day. 


J 


To  Intercalate,  in^tcr'ki-lltc* 

▼.  a.  To  infert  an  extraordinary  day. 

Intercalation,  in-tcr-ki-lli'flrilft. 

f.  Inlertioo  of  days  out  of  the  ordinary  reck, 
oning. 

To  Intercede,  !iKt^-sMd'.  ?.  n. 

To  pafs  betwcee ;  to  mediate,  to  aft  bctweea. 
two  parties. 

Intercedes,  In-tir-sAiMAr.  f. 

One  that  intercedes,  a  mediator. 

To  Intercept,  imir-scpt'.  v.  a. 

To  ftop  and  feize  in  the  way ;  to  obftmdi 
to  cut  off|  to  ilop  from  being  commuai^ 
cated. 

Interception,  in-tir.scp'flifin.  f. 

Obftrudion,  feisure  by  the  way. 

Intercession,  in-ter-sl(h'in.  f. 

Mediation,  interpofition,  agency  bctweea 
two  parties,  agency  in  the  caufe  of  another. 

Intercessour,  !n-tlr-s4s'sdr.  f. 

Mediator,  ajjent  between  two  parties  to  pro- 
cure reconciliation. 

To  Interchain,  In-tir-tfcinc'.v.a* 

To  chain,  to  link  together. 

To  Interchange,  in-t^-tftiiije'. 

V.  a.  To  pat  each  in  the  place  of  the  otbcr« 
to  iucoced  alternately. 

Interchange,  in'tir-rihinjc.  f. 

Commerce,  pertautatioa  of  commodities; 
alternate  fucceffion ;  m«ituaL  doBasion  aad 
reception. 

lNTB«CHA«fGEABL£)    in-t&T-tihW 

j^bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  interchanged ;  given  and 

Uken  nnitiMlhr ;  following  each  other  in  ai* 

temate  fucceiuon. 
iNTERCHANaEABLY^    in-tlf-tfllW 

i4-bl4.  ad. 

-  Alternately,  in  a  manner  whereby  each  gitei 
and  receives. 

lNTERCHANCEMENT,Wt|r-t(hinjV 

ment.  f. 

Exchange,  mutual  transference. 

Intercipient,  in-ter-sip'4-2nt.  f. 

An  intercepting  power,  fomething  ibil 
caufes  a  ftoppage. 

Intercision,  in-tir-sizh'fin.  f. 

Interruption. 

ToInterclude,  in-tir-klide'.Y.n. 

To  (hut  from  a  place  or  courfe  by  fomethiof 
intervening. 

Interclusion,  in-tif-kld^xhin.  n 

Obftru^ion,  interception. 

Intercolumniation,  in-tlr-kA- 
Ifim-ni-a'ihfln.  f. 

The  fpacc  between  the  pillars. 

To  Intercommon,    in-tir-kftm' 
mdn.  V.  n. 

To  feed  at  the  fame  table. 

Intercommunity,  in-tir-kdm-mA' 
.  ne-ti.  f. 

A  mutual  communication  or  community. 

Intercostal,  in-tir-k4s't31.  a.. 

Placed  between  the  ribs. 

Intercourse,  in't^r-kdrfe.  f. 

Commerce,  exchange ;  communication. 

Intercurrence,  in-tir-kdr'rcoft. 

f.  Paflage  between. 

Intercurrent,  in-t4r-kfir'rcnt,  a. 

Running  between. 

Interdeal,  in-tlr-d41c'.  f. 

Traffick,  intcrcourfe. 

To  Interdict,  iii-t4r-d!kt'.  y>i* 

To  foibid,  to  prohibit ;  to  pcohibtt  turn  . 
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die  eojoymflnt  of  communion  with  the 
church. 

Interdict,  !n't5r^!kt.  f. 

Prohibition,  prohibiting  decree;  a  papal 
prohibition  to  the  clergy  to  celebrate  the 
holy  olfices. 

Interdiction,  in-t§r-d!k'flifin.  f. 

Prohibition,  forbidding  decree ;  curfe,  from 
the  papal  interdi6l.   " 

Interdictory,' !n-tlr-d!k'tfir-4.  a. 

Bclongtog  to  an  interdi£lion. — For  the  o, 
fee  Dcivffkh 

To  Interest,  in'tlr-Jft.  v.  a. 

To  concern,  to  affcft,  to  give  (hare  in. 

Interest,  in'ter-eil.  f. 

Concern,  advantage,  good  ;  influence  over 
others  ;  (hare,  part  in  any  thing,  participa- 
tion ;  regard  to  private  profit ;  money  paid 
for  ulic,  ufury ;  any  furplus  of  advantage. 

To  Interfere,  in-tcr-fire'.  v.  a. 

To  intcrpofe,  to  intermeddle ;  to  clafh,  to 
oppofe  each  other. 

Interference,  in-ter-ft'r§nfe.  f. 

An  interpoiing,  an  intermeddling. 

Interfluent,  in-tir'fli-lnt.  a. 

(518).  Flowing  between. 

J NT£R FULGENT,  in-t4r-f61'jim.  a. 

Shining  between 

Interfused,  in-t4r-fAz'd'.  a. 

Poured  or  fcattered  between. 

Interjacbncy,  In-tir-}i's4n-s4.n 

The  a£l  or  Aate  of  lying  between ;  the  thing 
lying  between. 

Interjacent,  in-ter-ji'sint.  a. 

Intervening,  lying  between. 

Interjection,  1n-t4r-j«k'(hin.  f. 

A  part  of  fpeeeh  that  difbovert  the  mind  to 
be  iieixedor  affeded  with  fbme  psifion,  fuch 
•a  are  in  £ogli(h,Oh  1  aka !  -ah  1  mtervcntion, 
interpofition ;  a^  of  fomething  coming  be* 
tween. 

Interim,  in'ter-!m.  f. 

Mean  time,  iatervcning  time. 

To  Ikterjoin,  !n-ter-j6in'.  v.  n. 

To  join  mutually,  to  intermarry. 

InTbriour,  in-t4'ri-flr.  a. 

Internal,  inner,  not  outward,  not  fuperfi- 
cial. 
lNTERKN0WLEDOE,!n-tJr-Il6l'l|dje. 
f.  Mutual  knowledge. 

To  Interlace,  in-ter-life'.  v.  a. 

To  intermix,  to  put  one  thing  within  ano- 
ther. 

'Interlapse,  1n-ter-14pfe'.  f. 

The  flow  of  time  between  any  two  events. 

To  Interlard,  in-tir-lird',  v.  a. 

To  mix  meat  with  bacon  or  fat ;  to  intcr- 
pofe, to  infert  between  ;  to  diverfify  by 
mixture. 

To  Interleave,  in-tlr-14ve'.  v. a. 

To  chequer  a  book  by  the  infertion  of  blank 
leaves. 

To  Interline,  In-t^r-llne'.  v.  a. 

To  write  in  alternate  lines ;  to  correift  by 
fomethiog  written  between  the  lines. 

Interlineation,    in-ter-lin-i-a' 
Ihftn.  f. 

'    Conedion  nttde  by   writing   between  the 
lines. 

To  Interlink,  !n-t2r-link'.  v.  a. 

To  cooncA  chains  one  to  another,  to  join 
one  in  another. 

I-KTERLOCUTION,  !n-tlr-lA-kA'fliin. 

f.  Dialogue,  interchange  of  fpecch ;  prepara- 
tory proceeding  in  law. 

!Jnte  itLOCUtOR,  in-tir-14k'ki-t4r- 


f.  Dialo^ift,  one  that  talks  with  another. 
53*  So  great  is  the  tendency  of  our  language 
to  the  enclitical  accent,  that  this  word, 
though  perfedly  Latin,  and  having  the  pe- 
nuUimate  u  long,  has  not  been  able  to  pre- 
fcrve  the  accent  on  that  fyllabk.  Mr.  Nares 
is  the  only  orthoepid  who  places  the  accent 
on  u ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnfon,  Dr.  Afli, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  En- 
tick,  accent  the  antepenultimate  fyilablc — 
See  Principles,  Xo.  518. 

Interlocutory,  in-tlr-16k'kA- 
tfir-i.  a. 

Confilling  of  dialogue ;  preparatory  to  deci- 
.    fion. — For  the  lad  e,  fee  DomeflUk. 

To  Interlope,  in-ter-lope'.  v.  n. 


To  run  between  parties  and   intercept  the  l  rr     t  3        a         «i     # 
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other. 

Interloper,  !n-tlr-l6'pSr.  f. 

One  who  runs  into  bufmcis  to  which  he  has, 
no  right. 

Interlucent,  in-tSr-16'sSnt.  a. 

Shining  between. 

Intbalude,  in'tlr-liide.  f. 

Something  played  at  the  intervals  of  fefti- 
vity,  a  farce. 

Interluency,  in-t2r-lu'§n-sA.  f- 

Water  interpofited,  interpolition  of  a  flood. 

Interlunar,  in-tir-lii'ndr.   ?  ^ 
Irtbrlunary,  in-tir-lii'nir-4. 3 

Belonging  to  the  time  when  the  moon,  about 
to  change,  is  inviUble. 

Intermarriage,  in-ter-mSr'ndje. 

f.  (90)  (274).  Marriage  between  two  fami- 
lies, where  each  takes  one  and  gives  ano- 
ther. 

To  Intermarry,  in-tSr-mir'rA. 

V.  n.  To  marry  fome  of  each  family  with 
the  other. 

To  Intermeddle,  in-tir-mSd'dl. 

v.  n.  To  interpofe  officioufly. 

lNTERMEDDLER,in-ter-mSd'dl-flr.f. 

One  that  interpofcs  ofEcioufly. 

Intermediacy,  in-ter-me'dA-i-sfi, 
or  in^ir-mi'j4-f4-si.  f.  (293). 

Interpofition,  intervention. 

Intermedial,  in-tlr-mi'di-41,  or 
in-tSr-mA'ji-dl.  a.  (294). 

Intervening,  lying  between,  intervenient. 

Intermediate,  in-ter-mi'di-ite. 

a.  Imcrvening,  interpofed. — See  Immediate. 

Intermediately,    in-tlr-mi'dA- 
itc-li.  ad.  (376). 

By  way  of  intcrvculion. — See  ImmeHate, 

Interment,  in-ter'ment.  f. ^ 

Burial,  fepulturc. 

Intermigration,  in-ter-m5-gri' 
fhfin.  f. 

Aft  ef  removing  from  one  place  to  another, 
fo  as  that  of  two  parties  removing,  each 
takes"  the  place  of  the  other. 

Interminable,  in-ter'nii-na-br.  a.. 

Immenfe,  admitting  no  boundary. 

Intbrminat"e,  In-tcr'mc-nate.  a. 

Unbounded,  unlimited. 

Intermination,   in-ter-mi-ni' 
(hftn.  f. 

Menace,  threat. 

To  Intermingle,  in-tir-ming'gl. 

V.  a.  To  mingle,  to  mix  fome  things  among 
others. 

To  Intermingle,  !n-tSr-m1ng'gl. 

V.  n.  To  be  mixed  or  incorporated. 

Ii?TERMissiON,  in-tir-nuih'An.  f. 
R  r  2 


CelTation  for  a  time,  paufe,  intermedifU 
(top ;  intervenient  time ;  (late  of  being  in- 
termitted ;  the  (pace  bctwecen  the  jJaroxifm* 
of  a  fever. 

Intermissive,  in-tjr-mis'siv.  a. 

Coming  by  fits,  nor  continual. 

To  Intermit,  in-icr-m!t'.  v.  a.. 

To  forbear  any  thing  for  a  lime,  to  int^- 
rupt. 

To  Intermit,  !n-t5r-rait'.  v.  n. 

To- grow  mild  between  the  (its  or  paroxifma. 

Intermittent,  in-t4r-mit'tcnt.  a. 

Coming  by  fits. 

To  Intermix,  in-tlr-miks'.  v.  a. 

To  mingle,  to  join,  to  put  fome  things  amoo^ 
others. 


To  be  mingled  togcihcr. 

Intermixture,  In-tSr-miks'tfhfirc. 

f.  {461).  Ma fs  formed  by  mingling  bodies; 
fomcthing  additional  minted  in  a  mafs. 

Intermundane,  In-ter-mfin'dine. 

a.  SubfiiUng  between  worlds,  or  between 
orb  and  orb. 

Intermural,  !n-t8r-mA'dU,  a. 

Lying  between  walls. 

Intermutual,  in-tlr-m&'tih&-U. 

a.  Mutual,  interchanged. 

Intern,  in-tirn'.  a. 

Inward,  intefline,  not  foreign. 

Internal,  !n-tlr'nll.  a. 

Inward,  not  external ;  intrinfick,  not  de« 
pending  on  external  accidents,  real. 

Internally,  in-ter'nil-A.  ad. 

Inwardly ;  mentally,  intellectually. 

Internecine,  !n-tlr-ni'slnc.  a. 

Eadeavooring  mutual  2eftruAion. 

Internecion,  in-tir-ni'ihfin.  f. 

MalTacre,  flaughtec 

Internuncio,  ln-tir-n3n'lh4-6.  f. 

Me(Tenger  between  two  parties. 

Interpella-Tion,    in-ter-pil-l4' 
ftfln.  f. 

a  fummons,  a  call  upon.  '  ^ 

To  Interpolate,  !n-tSr'pA-lJte« 

v.  a.  To  foifl  any  thing  into  a  place  f 
whirh  it  does  iu>t  belong ;  to  renew,  to  begin 
agairi. 

Interpolation,  !n-t^r-pA-l4'fhAn. 

f.  Something  added  or  put  into  the  original 
maUer. 

Interpolator,  !n-tcr'pA-l4-tflr,  f. 

(|2i].  One  that  foifts  in  counterfeit  palfages* 

Interposal,  in-t8r-pA'z3l.  f. 

Interpofition,  agency  between  two  perfons  s 
intervention. 

To  Interpose,  1n-ter-pAze'.  v.  a. 

To  thrull  in  as  an  obdruftion,  interruption 
or  inconvenience;  to  offer  as  a  fuccour  or 
relief ;  to  place  bttweeni  to  mtfke  iutervt- 
nient. 

To  Interpose,  in-t4r-pize'.  v.  n. 

To  mediate,  to  a^  between  two  parties ;  to 
put  in  by  way  of  interruption* 

Interposer,  in-tir-pA'zflr.  f. 

One  that  comet  between  others ;  tn  inter* 
venieMt  agent,  a  mediator. 

Interposition,  in-tSr-pA-zilh'6n. 

f.  Intervenient  ag^ency ;  mediation,  agency 
between  parties  ;  intervention,  date  ofoeing 
placed  between  two ;  any  thing  interpofed. 

To  Interpret',  in-tcr'pret.  v.  a. 

To  explain,  to  tranflate,  to  decipher,  to 
.give  a  lolution. 

I-nterpretable,  in-ter'pri-ti-bl. 
a.  Capable  of  being  e^Qunded. 

Interprf 


INT 


INT 


INt 


er  (546). 

Interpretation,    in-tSr-pr4-ti' ' 
Ihun.  f. 

The  hti   of   interpreting,   explanation;  the 
fenfc  given  by  any  interpreter,  expolkion. 

lNTERPRETATiVE,in-ler'pr4-ta-tiv. 

a.  ColK'ttcd  by  interpretation. 

Interpretati  VELY,  in-tcr'prt-ti- 
tiv-li.  ad. 

As  may  be  colleficd  by  interpi;fftation. 

Interpreter,  in-tlr'pri-iAr.  f. 

An  expofiior,  an  expounder  ;  a  tranflator. 

Interpunction,  in-ter-pAnk'ihfin. 

f.  Pointing  between  words  or  fenteoccs. 

Interregnum,  in-ter-rcg'nflm.  f. 

The  time  in  which  a  throne  is  vacant  be- 
tween the  death  of  a  prince  and  acccflioa  of 
another 

Interreign,  in-llr-rane'.  f. 

Vacancy  of  the  throne. 

To  Interrogate,  in-ter'rA-gite. 

V.  a.  To  examine,  to  queftion. 

•  To  Interrogate,  in-ter'r6-gate. 

V.  n.  To  aflc,  to  put  qucftions. 

Interrogation,  m-ter-r6-gi'(hfin. 

f.  A  queftion  put,  an  enquiry  ;  a  note  that 
marks  a  queftion,  thus  ?  ^ 

Interrogative,  in-tir-r6g'ga-tiv. 

a.  Denoting  a  queftion,  expreffcd  in  a  quef- 
tlonary  form  of  words.  ^ 

Interrogative,  in-tSr-r6g'g4-tiY. 

L  A  pronoun  ufed  in  aflcing  qucftions,  as 
who  f  what  ?  •  i  4 

Interrogatively,  in-ter-r6g'ga- 
tiv-li.  ad. 

In  form  of  a  queftion. 

Interrogator,  in-ter'ri-ga-tftr.  f. 

^521).  An  a(kcr  of  qucftions. 

Interrogatory,    in-tlr-r6g'gi- 
tdr-4.  f. 

a  queftion,  an  enquiry. — For  the  laft  «,  fee 
Domefiick.  ^        14/4 

Interrogatory,    m-ter-rog  ga- 
t4r-4.  a. 

Containing  a  queftion,  expreiling  a  quef- 
tion. 

To  Interrupt,  In-ter-rfipt'.  v.  a. 

To  hinder  the  procefs  of  any  thing  by 
breaking  in  upon  it;  to  hinder  one  from 
proceeding  by  interpofuion ;  to  divide,  to 
leparate.  211 

Interruptedly,  in-tSr-rfip'ted-le. 

ad.  Not  in  continuity;  not  without  ftop- 
pages.  * 

Interrupter,  in-ter-rflpt'flr.  f. 

He  who  interrupts. 

Interruption,  in-ter-rflp'flifln.  f. 

Interpofuion,  breach  of  continuity ;  hin- 
drance, flop,  obftrudion. 

Interscapular,  !n-tJr-ikip'pi-lar 

a.  Placed  between  the  ftioulders. 

To  Interscind,  in-ier-sind'.  v.  a. 

To  cut  off"  by  interruption. 

TolNTERSCRiBE,in-t|r-fknbe'.v.a. 

To  write  between. 

Intersecant,  in-ter-si'kint.  a. 

Dividing  any  thing  into  parts. 

To  Intersect,  In-ter-sckt'.  v.  a. 

■   To  cut,  to  divide  each  othei  mutually, 

.  To  Intersect,  in-ter-sekt'.  V.  n. 

To  meet  and  crofs  each  other. 

Intersection,  in-ter-sek'flifin.  f. 

The  point  where  lines  crol*  each  other. 

To  Intersert,  in-tJr-slrrt'.  v.  3. 
To  put  ia  between  other  things. 


-  Fitc,  flr,  fJH,  fit ;  —  mi,  mit ;  —  pine;  pin  ;  *- 
Intersertion,  in-tcr-slr'(hfln.  f. 

An  infcrtion,  or  thing  inferted  between  any 
thing. 

TolNTERSPERSE,in-ter-spirfe'.v.a. 

To    fcBtter    here    and   there  among  other 
things. 

Interspersion,  !n-t4r-fpir'fliin.  f. 

The  a£^  of  fcattcrine  here  and  there. 

Interstellar,  in-ter-mi'ldr.  a. 

Intervening  between  the  ftars. 

Interstice,  in-ter'ftis.  f.  (140). 

Space  between  one  thing  and  another  ;  time 
between  one  aft  and  another. 

Interstitial,  in-tJr-ftilh'sil.  a. 

Containing  interftices. 

Intertexture,  in-tlr-t?ks't(hAre. 

f.  Diverfiiication  of  things  mingled  or  woven 
one  among  another. 


Intimation,  in-t4-mi'Mn.  f. 

Hint,  obfcure  or  indireft  declaraiioa  or  di« 
re£Hon. 

To  Intimidate,  in-t1m'4-date.v.a^ 

To  make  fearful,  to  daftardize,  to  nuke  cow 
aidly. 

Intire,  in-tire'.  f. 

Whole,  undiminiftied,  unbroken. 

Intireness,  in-tlre'ncs.  f. 


Wholenefs,  integrity, 

Into,  in'io.  prep. 


To  Intertwine,  m-tlr-twine'.l  v. 
To  Intertwist,  in-ter-twliV.  J  a. 

To  unite  by  twiftiUj^  one  in  anoihcr. 

Interval,  in'ter-vJl.  f. 

Space  between  places,  interftice;  time  paf- 
finz  two  affignablc  points;  remiflTion  of  «  de- 
lirium or  diftcmpcr. 

To  Intervene,  ih-tlr-v5ne'.  v.  n. 

To  come  Lct\>ccn  things  or  pcrfons. 

Intervenient,  in-tlr-vA'ni-ent.a. 

Interctdcnt,  pafling  between. 

Intervention,  in-i^r-ven'ihdn.  f. 

Agency  between  perfons  ;  agency  between 
antecedents  and  confecutives  ;  interpoftiton, 
the  ftaic  of  being  interpofed. 

To  Intervert,  in-tlr-vert'.  v.  a. 

To  turn  to  another  courfe. 

Interview,  in'tir-vA.  f. 

Mutual  fight,  fight  of  each  other. 

To  Intervolve,  in-tir-v6lv'.  v.  a. 

To  involve  one  within  another. 

To  Interweave,  in-ter-wive'.  v. 

a.  preter.  Interwove,  part."  palT.  Interwo- 
ven, Interwove,  or  Interwcavcd.  To  mix 
one  with  another  in  a  regular  texture,  to  in- 
termingle. 

Intestable,  in-tes'tJ-bl.  a. 

Difqualified  to  make  a  will. 

Intestate,  in-tls'tite.  a.  (91). 

Wanting  a  will,  dying  without  a  will. 

Intestinal,  in-tes'tc-nil.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  guts. 

Intestine,  in-tes'tin.  a.  (140). 

Internal,  inward;  contained  in  the  body; 
domeftick,  not  foreign. 

Intestine,  in-tes'tin.  f. 

The  gut,  the  bowel. 

TolNTHRALL,in-/ArdwI'.  v,a.f4o6) 

To  enftave,  to  ftiackle,  to  reduce  to  fervi* 
tude. 

Inthralment,  In-zAriwl'mint.  f. 

•  Servitude,  flavery. 

To  Inthrone,  in-/Ar6ne'.'V.  a. 

To  raifc  to  royalty,  to  feat  on  a  throne. 

Intimacy,  !n't4-m4-si.  f. 

Clofc  familiarfty. 

Intimate,  in'ti-mate.  a.  (91). 

Inmoft,  inward,  iuteftinc ;  familiar,  clofely 
acquainted. 

Intimate,  in'tJ-mate.  f. 

A  familiar  friend,  one  who  is  trufted  with 
our  thoughts. 

To  Intimate,  in'tc-mate.  v.  a. 

To  hint,  to  point  out  indireftly,  or  not  very 
plainly. 

Intimately,  in'ti-mate-li.  ad. 

Clofely,  with  intermixture  of  parts ;  fami- 
liarly, with  clofe  fricndibip. 


Noting  entrance  with  regard  to  place;  not- 
ing penetration  beyond  the  outnde ;  noting 
a  new  ftate  to  which  any  thing  is  brought  by 
the  agency  of  a  caufe. 

Intolerable,  in-t61'llr-4-bl.  a. 

Infoffei able,  not  to  be  endured  ;  bad  be)'oad 
fufferance. 

Intolerableness,   in-t61'ler-d-W- 
nes.  f. 

Quitli:^  of  a  thing  net  to  be  endured. 

Intolerably,  In-tfirier-i-blc.  ad. 

To  a  degree  beyond  endurance. 

Intolerant,  in-t6l'llr-ant.  a. 

Not  enduring,  not  able  to  endure. 

To  In  tomb,  in-t66m'.  v.  a.  (347). 

To  inclofe  in  a  funeral  monument,  to  bury. 

Intonation,  in-tA-na'fhfin.  f. 

Mannet  of  founding. 

To  Intone,  in-tAne^  v.  n. 

To  make  a  flow  protra&cd  noi/e. 

To  Intort,  in-t6rt'.  v.  a. 

To  twift,  to  wreath,  to  wring. 

To  Intoxicate,  in-t6ks'A-kate. 

V.  a.  To  inebriate,  to  make  drunk. 

Intoxication,  ,in-t6ks-A-ka'(hdn. 

f.  Inebriation,  the  aft  of  making  dnmk,  the 
ftate  of  being  drunk. 

Intractable,  in-trik't4-bl.  a. 

Ungovernable,  ftubborn,  obftinate;  uoma* 
nageable,  furious. 

Intractableness,  in-trSk'ti-bl- 
nls.  f. 

Obftinacy,  pervcrfenefs. 

Intractably,  in-trlk't5-bl4.  ad. 

Unmanageably,  ftubbornly. 

Intranqjjility,  in-irin-kwll'4-ti. 

f.  Unquietnefs,  want  of  reft. 

Intransmutable,  in-trdns-mA'ti- 
bl.  a. 

Unchangeable  to  any  other  fubflance. 

To  Intreasure,  in-trezh'urc.  v.  a. 

To  lay  up  as  in  a  treafury. 

To  Intrench,  in-trenfh'.  v.  n. 

To  invade,  to  encroach,  to  cut  off  part  of 
what  belongs  to  another;  to  i>reak  witk 
hollows;  to  fortify  with  a  trench. 

Intrenchant,  in-trinfti'Jnt.  a. 

Not  to  be  divided*  not  to  be  wounded,  ia» 
-  divifible. 

Intrbnchment,  in-trinfli'inenU  f. 

Fortification  with  a  trench. 

Intrepid,  in-trJp'id.  a. 

Fearlcfs,  daring,  bold,  brave. 

Intrepidity,  in-tr4-pid'4-t4.  f. 

Fearleflnefs,  courage,  boldaefs. 

Intrepidly,  In-trep'ld-li.  ad. 

Fearlefl^,  boldly,  daringly. 

Intricacy,  in'tr4-kJ-s4.  f. 

State  of  being  enUngled,  perplexity,  involu* 
tion. 

Intricate,  in'tri-kite.  a.  (91J. 

Entangled,  perplcxcdy  involved,  conpli* 
calcd,  oblcuxc,.  _, 
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—  nA,  mAve,  nSr,  n6t ;  — tibe,  tflb,  bill ;  —  All ;  — pAind ; — thin,  thIs. 


To  Intricate,  in'trS-kitc.  v.  a. 

(91).  To  perplex,  to  darken.     Not  Jn  ufc. 

Intricately,  in'tri-kate-li.  ad. 

Wifh  involution  of  one  in  another,  with 
perplexity. 

Intricateness,  in'trS-kate-nes.  f. 

Pcrpi'-K'ty.  involution,  obfcurity. 

Intrigue,  in-trieg'.  f.  (112}  (337). 

A  plot,  a  private  iranU£lion  in  which  many 
parties  art  engaged  ;  a  love  plot ;  intricacy, 
complicd'.ion ;  the  complication  or  per- 
plexity of  i  fable  or  poem. 

ToJntrigue,  in-trieg'.  v.  n. 

To  form  plots,  to  carry  on  private  defigns ; 
to  carry  on  an  affair  of  love. 

Intriguer,  in-triig'Or.  f. 

One  who  buiics  him  fell  in  private  tranfac- 
tioni,  one  who  forms  plots,  one  who  pur- 
fues  women 

Intriguingly,  in-tr4ig'ing-le.  ad. 

With  intrigue,  with  fecret  plotting. 

Intrinsecal,  in-trln'se-kal.  a. 

Internal,  fv>Iid,  natural,  not  accidental. 

Intrinsically,  in-tnn'si-kaU4. 

ad.  Internally,  naturally,  really ;  within, 
at  the  infidc. 

Intrinsick,  in-trin'sik.  a. 

Inward,  internal,  real,  true;  not  depending 
o»  accident,  fixed  on  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

Intrinsecate,  in-trin's4-kate.  a. 

Perplexed.     Obfoletc. 

To  introduce,  in-trA-dife'.  v.  a. 

(376].  To  conduft  or  ufhef  into  a  place,  or 
to  a  perfon ;  to  bring  fomething  into  notice 
or  pra&icc ;  to  produce,  to  give  occafion ; 
to  bring  into  writing  or  difcourfe  by  pro« 
per  preparatives. 

Introducer,  in-trA-di'sflr.  f. 

One  who  condu6ls  another  to  a  place  or  per- 
fon; any  one  who  brings  any  thing  into 
prafiice  or  notice. 

Introduction,  in-trA-dfik'flifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  conducing  or  ufhering  to  any 
place  or  perfon;  the  aft  of  bringing  any 
new  thing  into  notice  or  praftice;  the  pre- 
face or  part  of  a  book  containing  previo-us 
matter. 

Introductive,  !n-trA-dflk'tiv.  a. 

Serving  as  the  means  to  introduce  fomething 
elTc. 

Introductory,  !n-trA-ddk'tflr-4. 

a.  Previous,  ferving  as  a  means  to  fomething 
farther. 

Introgression,  in-trA-gre(h'fin.  f. 

Entrance,  the  aft  of  entering. 

Intromission,  in-trA-milh'fln.  f. 

The  aft  of  fending  in. 

To  Intromit,  in-trA-mit'.  v.  a. 

To  fend  in,  to  let  in,  to  admit,  to  allow  to 
eiucr. 

To  Introspect,  in-trA-fp5kt'.  v.  a. 

To  take  a  view  of  the  infide. 

Introspection,  in-trA-fpek'ftifin^ 

f.  a  view  of  the  infidc. 

Introvenient,  in-trA-vi'n4-cnt.  a. 

Entering,  coming  in. 

To  Intrude,  la-trAod'.  v.  n. 

To  come  in  unwelcome  by  a  kind  of  vio- 
lence, to  enter  without  invitation  or  per- 
miflion  ;  to  encroach,  to  force  in  uncalled 
or  unpermitted. 

To  Intrude,.  in-tr&6d'.Y.  a.  (339}. 

To  force  without  right  or  welcome^ 

Intruder,  in-troo'ddr.  f. 

One  who  forces  himfdf  into  company  or  af- 
faiia.  without  li^hl,. 


Intrusion,  in-tr&A'zhfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  thrufting  or  forcing  any  thing  or 
perfon  into  any  place  or  itate;  encro  ich- 
ment  upon  any  perfon  or  place ;  voluntary 
and  uncalled  undertaking  of  any  thing. 

To  Intrust,  in-trfiir .  v.  a. 

To  treat  with  confidence,  to  charge  with 
any  fecret. 

Intuition,  in-tA-ifti'An.  f. 

Sight  of  any  thing,  immediate  knowledge  ; 
knowledge  not  obtained  by  dcduftton  of 
reafon. 

Intuitive,  in-tA'i-t!v.  a. 

Seen  by  the  mind  immediately  ;  feeing,  not 
barely  believing;  having  the  power  of  dif- 
covenng  tiuth  immediately  without  ratio- 
cination. 

Intuitiv-ely,  in-tii'i-tiv-U.  ad. 

Wiihout  dcduftion  of  reafon,  by  immedi- 
ate perception. 

Intumescence,  in-ti-mes'senfe.  1 
lNTUMESCENCY,in-ti-mes'sen-si  J 

f.  Swell,  tumour. 

Inturgescence,  in-tdr-jes'senfe.f. 

Swelling,  the  aft  or  ftate  of  fwelling. 

To  Intwine,  in-twine'.  v.  a. 

To  twill  or  wreath  together ;  to  iocompafs 
by  circling  round  it. 

To  Invade,  in-vade'.  v.  a. 

To  attack  a  country,  to  make  an  hoflilc  en- 
trance ;  to  affail,  to  aifault. 

Invader,  in-va'dflr.  f. 

One  who  enters  with  hoftility  into  the  pof- 
fefGons  of  another  ;  an  aflailant. 

Invalid,  in-valid,  a. 

Weak,  of  no  weizht  or  efficacy. 

Invalid,  in-va-li4d'.  f.  (ii2)» 

One  difabled  by  ficknefs  or  hurts. 

To  Invalidate,  !n-v41'i-date.v. a. 

To  weaken,  to  depiive  of  force  or  efficacy. 

Invalidity,  in-Ta-l!d'i-ti.  f. 

Weaknefs,  want  of  efficacy. 

Invaluable,  in-vil'A-4-bl.  a. 

Precious  above  eftimation,  inefUmabie. 

Invariable,  in-va'ri-J-bl.  a. 

Unchangeable,  conflant. 

In  VARIABLENESS,  in-vi'ri-J-bl-iiSs 


f.  Immutability,  conilancy. 

^       -'rU-bli. 


ad. 


Invariably,  in-va'j 

Unchangeably,  CQufUntly. 

Invasion,  in-va'zhdn.  f. 

Hoflile  entrance  upon  the  rights  or  poiTef- 
fiont  of  another,  hoilile  encroachments. 

Invasive,  in-vi'siv.  a.  (158;  (428}. 

Entering  hoftilely  upon  other  men's  poflef- 
fions. 

Invective,  in-v^k'tiv.  f.  (140). 

a  fcvere  ccnfure  in  fpeech  or  writing. 

Invective,  in-vek^dv.  a. 

Satirical,  abufive. 

Invectively,  in-vek'tiv-14.  ad. 

Satirically,  abufivcly. 

To  Inveigh,  iii-va'.  v.  n.  (249) 

(390).  To  utter  cenfurc  or  reproach. 

Inveigher,  in-va'fir.  f. 

Vehement  railcr. 

To  Inveigle,  m-v4'gl.  v.  a.  (250). 

To  perfuadc  to  fomething  bad  or  hurtful,  to 
wheedle,  to  allure. 

Inveigler,  in-v£'gl-flr.  f. 

Seducer,  deceiver,  allurer  to  ill. 

To  Invent,  in-vent'.  v.  a. 

To  difcovcE,  to  find  out ;  to  forge,  to  con*^ 
trive  falfely ;  to  feign ;  to  produce  fome- 
ihing.ncw  in  wntin^  or  in  mcchaniclu* 


Inventer,  in-vint'Ar.  f. 

One  who  produces  fomething  new,  a  devifer 
of  fomething  not  knowii  before  ;  a  teller  of 
fiftions. 

Inventioi4,  in-v6n'{h6n.  f. 

Fiftion;  difjovery;  aft  of  producing  fonxe« 
thing  new  ;  forgery  ;  the  thing  invented. 

Inventive,  in-yen'tiv.  a. 

Quick  at  contrivance,  ready  at  expedients 

Inventor,  in-v§m'iir.  f. 

A  finder  out  of  fomething  new ;  a  contriver, 
a  framer. 

Inventorially,  in-ven-tA'ri-3l-4. 

ad.  In  mannet  of  an  inventory. 

Inventory,  in'ven-tfir-i.  f. 

An  account  or  catalogue  of  moveables.— For 
the  Of  fee  Domcflt'rk. 

Inventress,  in-vln'trls.  L 

A  female  that  invents. 

Inverse,  in'verfc.  a.  (431}. 

InvfPtcd,  reciprocal,  oppofcd  to  Direft. 

Inversion,  in-ver'lhdn.  f. 

Change  of  order  or  time,  fo  as  that  the  laft 
is  firft,  and  firft  laft;  change  of  place,  fo  at 
that  each  takes  the  room  of  the  other. 

To  Invert,  in-vert'.  v.  a. 

To  turn  upfide  down,  to  place  in  contrary 
method  or  order  to  that  which  was  before; 
to  place  the  laft  firft. 

Invertedly,  in-vlr'tld-14.  ad. 

In  contrary  or  reverfed  order. 

To  Invest,  in-v5ft'.  v.  a. 

To  drefs,  to  clothe,  to  array ;  to  place  ia 
pofTcffion  of  a  rank  or  office;  to  adorn,  to 
grace  ;  to  confer,  t(^  give ;  to  inclofe,  to 
lurround  fo  as  to  intercept  fuccours  or  pro<> 
yiiions. 

Investient,  in-v£s'tfhent.  a. 

Covering,  clothing. 

Investigable,  in-ves'ti-gd-bl.  a. 

To  be  fearched  out,  difcovcrable  by  rational 
difqaifition. 

To  Investigate,  in-v^s'ti-cite. 

v.  a.  To  fearch  out,  to  find  out  by  ^rational 
difquifition. 

Investigation,  fn-ves-t4-gi'ilifin. 

f.  The  aft  of  the  mind  by  which  unknown 
truths  are  difcovered  ;  examination. 

Investiture,  in-v^s'ti-tAre.  f. 

The  right  of  giving  poflrefTion  of  dny  manor; 
office,  or  benefice  ;  the  aft  of  giving  polfcf— 
fion. 

Investment,  in-vSft'ment.  f. 

Drefs,  clothes,  garment,  habit. 

Inveteracy,  in-vet'ter-5-si.  f. 

Long  continuance-  of  any  thing  bad  ;  in. 
phyfick,  long  continuance  of  a  difeafe. 

Inveterate,  in-vet'ter-ke.  a.  (91) 

Old,  long  cftablifhed ;  obftinate  by  long 
continuance. 

To  Inveterate,  Tn-vet'tcr-ate. 

v.  a.  To  nardcn  or  make  obftinate  by  long 
continuance. 

Inveterateness,    in-vet'ter-ite- 
nes.  f. 

Long  continuance  of  any  thing  bid  ;  obftU- 
nacy  confirmed  by  time. 

Inveteration,  in-vet-ter-i'ihAn. 

f.  The  aft  of  hardening  or  confirming  by- 
long  continuance. 

Invidious,  in-vid'4-fls,  or  in-vid' 
j4-fis.  a.  {293J  (376). 

Envious,  malignant ;  likely  to  incur  or  to- 
bring  hatred. 

LnyuJIOUSJLY,  in-vld'i-fis-lJ.  ad. 

Malignantly, 
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tr  (546). 

Malignantly,  envioufly ;  to  t  nunner  likely 
to  provoke  hatred. 

Jnvidiousness,  in-v!d'A-ds-nes.  f. 

Quality  of  provoking  envy  or  hatred. 

To  Invigorate,  in-vig'g&-rite. 

V.  a.  To  endue  with  vigour,  to  ftrengthen, 
to  animate,  to  enforce. 

Invigoration,  in-vig-gA-ri'flidn. 

{.  The  aft  of  invigorating  ;  the  ftate  of  being 
invigorated. 

Invincible,  in-vin'si-bl.  a. 

Unconquerable,  not  to  be  fubducd. 

lNViNCiBLENESS,in-vin'si-bl-nes  f. 

Unconqucrablencf*,  infupcrablenefi. 

Invincibly,  in-vin'si-bl4.  ad. 

Infuperably,  unconquerably. 

Inviolable,  !n-vl'A-li-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  profaned,  not  to  be  injured ;  not 
to  be  broken ;  infufceptible  of  hurt  or 
wound. 

Inviolably,  !n-vi'A-li-blA.  ad. 

Without  breach,  without  failure. 

Inviolate,  !n-vl'A-lite.  a.  (91). 

Unhurt,  uninjured,  unpolluted,  unbroken. 

Invious,  in'vA-6s.  a. 

I  m  pa  (Table,  untrodden.  »     t      t     r 

Invisibility,  ln-viz-i-bil'i-t4.  1. 

The  ftate  of  being  invifible,  impcrccptiblc- 
nef»  to  fight. 

Invisible,  in-viz'A-bl.  a. 

Not  perceptible  by  the  fight,  not  to  b«  focn. 

Invisibly,  in-viz'A-blA.  ad. 

Imperceptibly  to  the  light. 

To  iNviscATB,  in-vis'kitc.  V.  a. 

To  lime,  toenungle  in  glutinous  nutter. 

Invitation,  m-vi-ta'flifin.  f. 

The  aft  of  inviting,  bidding,  or  falling  to 
at^y  thing  with  ceremony  and  civility. 

To.  Invite,  in-vlte'.  v.  a. 

To  bid,  to  a(k  lo  any  place ;  to  allure,  to 
|ierfuade. 

To  Invite,  In-vlte'.  v.  n. 

To  give  invitation,  to  afford  allurement. 

Inviter,  in-vl'tfir.  f. 

He  who  invite*. 

Invitingly,  !n-vl'ting-lA.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  invite*  or  allures. 

T-o  Inumbrate,  in-Am'britc.  v.  a. 

To  <hade,  to  cover  with  fhadet. 

Inunction,  in-fink'(hdn.  f. 

The  ad  of  fmearing  or  anointing. 

Inundation,  iji-fin-di'fti6n.  f. 

The  overflowing  of  waters,  flood,  deluge;  i 
confluence  of  any  kind. 

To  Invocate,  !n'v6-kite.  v.  a. 

To  invoke,  to  implore,  to  call  upon,  to  pray 
to. 

Invocation,  in-v6-ki'(hfln.  f. 

The  »6l  of  calling  upon  in  prayer ;  the  form 
of  calling  for  the  alfiftancc  or  pjrefence  of 
any  being. 

Invoice,  In'viifc.  f. 

A  catalogue  of  the  freight  of  a  fhfp,  or  of  the 
articles  and  price  of  goods  fent  by  a  fa£ior. 

To  Invoke,  !n-v4kc'.  v.  a. 

To  call  upon,  to  implore,  to  pray  to. 

To  Involve,  in-v61v'.  v.  a. 

To  inwrap,  to  cover  with  any  thing  furrotuid- 
•ing  ;  to  imj>ly,  to  Oomprife  ;  to  entwift  ;  to 
take  in  ;  to  intangle  ;  to  make  intricau ;  to 
bieod,  to  mii^gle  together  confufedly. 

Involuntarily,  in-v61'fin-t4-ri- 
14.  ad. 

Not  by  choice,  not  fpontaneonfly. 

Involuntary,  in-vdl'&ii-t^-ri.  z. 
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—  Fite,  ar,  aU,  fit ;— mA,  mit ;— pine,  phi ;  — 

Not  having  the  power  of  choice  ;  not 
chofen,  not  done  willingly. 

Involution,  in-v6-lo'flifin.  f. 

The  a^  of  involving  or  inwrappin^;  the 
ftate  of  being  entangled,  complication ;  that 
which  is  wrapped  round  any  thing. 

To  Inure,  in-Arc'.  v.  a 

To  habituate,  to  make  ready  or  willing  by 
pradice  and  cuftom,  to  accuftom. 

Inurement,  in-irc'ment.  f. 

PraAice,  habit,  ufe,  cuftom,  frequency. 

To  Inurn,  in-drn'.  v.  a. 

To  intomb,  to  bury. 

Inustion,  in-fls'tflidn.  f. 

The  a&  of  burning. 

Inutile,  in-A'til.  a.  (140). 

Ufelefs,  unprofitable. 

Inutility,  !n-A-til'A-t4.  f. 

Ufeleffneff,  unprofitablcnefs. 

Invulnerable,  in-vfil'nir-l-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  wounded,  fecure  from  wound. 

To  Inwall,  in-wdll'.  v.  a. 

To  enclofe  with  a  wall. 

Inward,  in'wird.     T     . 
Inwards,  in'wirdz.  j 

Towards  the  internal  paru,  within;  with 
inflexion  or  incurvity,  concavely;  into  the 
mind  or  thoughts. — See  Tovurds, 

Inward,  in'wird.  a. 

Internal,  placed  within ;  intimate,  domef- 
tick ;  feated  in  the  mind. 

Inward,  in'wird.  f. 

Any  thing  within,  generally  the  bowels; 
intim^e,  near  acquaintance. 

Inwardly,  in'w4rd-Ii.  ad. 

In  the  heart,  privately;  in  the  parts  within, 
internally  ;  with  inflexion  or  concavity. 

Inwardness,  !n'w4rd-nes.  f. 

Intimacy,  familiarity. 

To  Inweave,  in-w4ve'.  v.  a.  (227). 

preter.  Inwove  or  Inweavcd,  part.  paif.  lu- 
wove  or  Inwoven.  To  mix  any  thing  in 
weaving  fo  that  it  forms  part  of  tne  texture ; 
to  intwine,  to  complicate* 

To  iNWOODrin-wfid'.  v.  a.  (307). 

To  hide  in  woods.     Obfolete. 

To  Inwrap,  !n-r3p'.  v.  a.  (474). 

To  cover  by  involution,  to  involve  ;  to  per- 
plex, to  puzzle  with  difficulty  or  obicunty; 
to  ravilh  or  tranfport. 

Inwrought,  in-riwt'.  a.  (319). 

Adorned  with  work. 

To  Inwrbathe,  in-rATHe'.  v.  a. 

(467}; , To  furround  as  with  a  wreath. 

Job,  job.  f. 

A  low,  mean,  lucrative  affair ;  petty,  pid- 
dling  work,  a  piece  of  chance  work  )  a  iuiU 
den  Itab  with  a  fliort  inftrument. 

To  Job,  j6b.  v.  a. 

To  ftrike  Suddenly  with  a  fliarp  inftrument; 
to  drive  in  a  fturp  inftrument. 

To  Job,  jfib.  v.  n. 

To  play  the  ftockjobber,  ip  buy  and  fell  as  -a 
broker. 

Job's  tears,  jAbz-tirz'.  f. 

Au  herb. 

Jobber,  j6b'bAr.  f. 

A  man  who  fells  ftock  in  tbe  puMick  ftiadt ; 
-one  who  does  chance  work. 

Jockey,  jAk'k&.  f. 

A  fellow  that  rides  horfcs  in  the  race;  a 
man  that  deals  in  horfcs ;  a  chett,  «  iriofcifli 
fellow. 


jot 


To  Jockey,  i6k'kA,  v.  a. 
To  iuftle  by  riding  tg»nft  "obc  y%&^hc^^  to 
thai. 
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Jocose,  jA-kAfe'.  a. 

Merry,  waggifli,  given'tojeft. 

Jocosely,  jA-k6fe'14.  ad. 

Waggiflily,  in  jeft,  in  game.^ 

JocosENEss,  jA-kAfc'iifis. 
OCOSITY,  jA-k6s'4-t4. 

Waggrry,  meinment. 

Jocular,  j&k'A-ldr.  a. 

Ufed  in  jeft.  merry,  jocofe,  waggiih. 

Jocularity,  j6k-A-lir'i-ti.  f. 

Merriment,  difpolition  to  jeft. 

Jocund,  j6k'5nd.  a. 

Merry,  gay,  air>',  lively- — See  Facuni, 

Jocundly,  j6k'&na-14.  ad. 

Merrily,  gaily. 

To  Jog,  j4g.  V.  a. 

To  pufh,  to  (hake  by  a  fodden  pufli,  to  gift 
notice  by  a  fudden  puflu 

To  Jog,  j6g.  v.  n. 

To  move  by  fmall  fliocks;  to  moveooiia 
gentle,  equable  trot. 
JOG,j6g.  f. 

A  pulh,  a  flight  (hake,  a  fudden  intermptiia 
by  a  pufti  or  flnke;  a  rub,  a  fmall  ftop. 

Jogger,  jig'gflr.  f.. 

One  who  moves  heavily  and  dully. 

To  Joggle,  jig'gl.  v.  n. 

.  To  fliake,  to  be  in  a  tremulous  motUNL 
JOHNAPPLE,  j&n'Jp-pl.  f. 
A  ftiarp  apple. 

To  Join,  j6in.  v.  a. 

To  add  one  to  another  in  comtinuity;  fl 
unite  in  league  or  marriage  ;  to  dafli  toge- 
ther, to  encounter ;  to  affociate ;  to  unite  lo 
one  ^6t ;  to  uaite  in  concord  ;  to  •&  in  coa- 
cert  with. 

To  Join,  j6in.  v.  n. 

To  grow  to,  to  adhere,  to  be  continoom ;  •» 
dofe,  to  cla(h  ;  to  unite  with  in  marriage,  or 
any  other  leaeue ;  to  become  confedcrale. 

Joinder,  join'dfir.  f. 

Coojun^on,  joining. 

Joiner,  jiln'ftr.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  make  utenlilsof  i»©oo 
joined. 

Joinery,  j6!n'flr-4.  f. 

An  art  whereby  fcveral  pieces  of  wood  s» 
fitted  and  joined  together. 

Joint,  jdint.  f. 

Articalation  of  limbs,  jun£lure  of  moveaUe 
bones  in  animal  bodies;  hinge,  junflurw 
which  admit  motion  of  the  -parts ;  io  joincryi 
ftraight  lines,  in  joincTs  language,  is  calico 
a  joint,  that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood  are  ftot; 
-  a  knot  in  a  plant ;  one  of  the  limbi  of  » 
animal  cut  up  by  the  butcher ;  out  of  jointi 
luxated,  flipped  fiom  the  ibckat,  or  cor- 
refpondent  part  where  it  naturally  moviiJ 
thrown  into  confufion  and  diforder. 

Joint,  jiint.  a. 

Shared  among  many;  united  in  the  &■< 
poffeffion  ;  combined,  adisg  together  la 
conlorrt. 

To  Joint,  jSlnt.  v.  a. 

To  join  together  in  confederacy;  W,'**'* 
many  parts  into  one ;  to  form  in  articatt- 
tions ;  to  divide  ^  joint,  to  cut  or  ^airta 
into  joints. 

Jointed,  jdint'ld.  a. 

Full  of  joints  or  knots. 

Jointer,  jfin'tfir.  f. 

^A  fort  of  plane. 

Jointly,  jAliu'li.  ad. 

Together^  not  ieparttcfy ;  in  ^^^  «  «M*^ 

.  or>  co-Opcrati^n. 

JpiKTRESs^  j5ia'trl».f^  ^^ 
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-* nA,  m&rtf  nAr,  nAt ; — tAbc,  tftb,  bdll ;  —  Alh;  —  pAAnd ; — /iin,  thIs. 


One'  wlio  hoId«  aay  thing  ia  jointure. 
JOINTSTOOL,  jAint-ft&Al'.  f. 
A  ftool  formed  by  framing  the  joints  into 
each  other. 

Jointure,  jAin'tfliAre.  f.  (461). 

Eftate  fettled  on  a  ^wife  to  be  enjoyed  after 
her  huibandU  deceafe. 

Joist,  jAift.  f. 

The  fecoodary  beam  of  a  floor. 

JoK£,  jAke,  f, 

A  jeft,  fomething  not  feriout. 

To  J[oKE,  jAke.  V.  n. 

Tojcft,  to  be  merry  in  words  4>|' a^Hons. 

Joker,  jA'kAr.  1. 

A  jeftcr,  a  merry  fellow. 
JOLE,  jAle.  f. 
The  face  or  cheek ;  the  head  of  a  dfh. 

To  JoLL,  jAle.  V.  a. 

To  beat  the  head  againft  any  thing,  to  cla(h 
with  violence. 
JOLLILY,  jAl'lA-14.  ad. 
In  a  difpotition  to  noify  mirth. 

JOLLiMENT,  jAl'le-mSnt.  f. 

Mirth,  merriment,  gaiety. 

{OLLiNEss,  i  Al'le-nls.  1  /• 
OLHTY,  jAl'li-ti.         J     ' 
Gaiety,  elevation  of  fpirit;  merriment,  fef- 
tivtty. 

Jolly,  jAl'l&.  a. 

Gay,  merry,  airy,  cheerful,  lively ;  plump, 
like  one  in  hifh  health. 

To  Jolt,  jAlt.  v  n. 

To  (hake  as  a  carriage  on  rough  ground. 

To  Jolt,  jAlt.  v.  a. 

To  (hake  one  as  a  carriage  does. 

Jolt,  jAlt.  f. 

Shock,  violent  agitation. 
JOLTHEAD,  jATt'hSd.  f. 
A  great  head,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead. 

Ionic,  i-An' Ik. 

Belonging  to  Ionia  ;  to  one  of  the  diaIe£^sof 
the  Greek  language ;  to  one  of  the  five  orders 
of  archi  tenure. 

JoNQuiLLE,  jAn-kwil'.  f. 

A  fpeciea  of  daffodil. 

JoRDEN,  jAr'd'n.  f.  (103). 

A  pot. 

To  Jostle,  jAs'sl.  v.  a.  (472). 

To  juRle,  to  ru{h  agatnft. 

Jot,  jAt.  f. 

A  point,  a  tittle. 

Jovial,  jA'vc-JL  a. 

Under  the  influence  of  Jupiter ;  gay,  airy, 
merry. 

Jovially,  jA'v4-il-4.  ad. 

Meniry,  gaily. 

JoviALNESS,  jA'v4-il-nls.  f. 

Gaiety,  merriment. 

Journal,  jAr'nfil.  a.  (314). 

Oaily,  quotidian. 

Journal,  jflr'nAl.  f. 

A  diary,  ao  account  kept  of  daily  tranfac* 
tioos ;  any  paper  publilhed  daily. 

Journalist,  jor'nAl-ift.  1. 

A  writer  of  journals. 

Journey,  jfir'n4.  f. 

The  travel  of  a  day  ;  travel  by  land  ;  a  voy- 
age or  travel  by  lea  ;  paflage  from  place  to 
place. 

To  Journey,  jAr'ni.  v.  n. 

To  travel,  to  pais  from  place  to  plact. 

Journeyman;  j6r'n4-m3n.  f. 

A  hired  workman. 

Journeywork,  jAr'nA-vrflrk.  f. 

Work  perfonned  by  hire* 


It  ia  now 


Joust,  jfift.  f.  (314). 

Tilt,  touinament,  mock  fight, 
written,  lefs  properly,  Juft. 
To  j0U6T,jdft.  V.  n. 

To  run  in  the  tilt. 

JowLER,  jAle'Ar.  f. 

A  kind  of  hunting  dog. 

Joy,  j6i.  f.  (229J  (329). 

The  palllon  produced  by  any  happy,  acci- 
dent, gladneis;  gaiety,  merriment;  happi- 
nefs  ;  a  term  of  fondnefs. 

To  Joy,  jAA.  v.  n. 

To  rejoice,  to  be  glad,  to  exult. 

To  Joy,  jAA.  v.  a. 

To  congratulate,  to  entertain  kindly ;  to 
gladden,  to  exhilarate. 

Joyance,  jAi'dnfe.  f. 

Gaiety,  fcftivity.     Obfolete. 

Joyful,  jAi'fAl.  a. 

Full  of  joy,  glad,  exulting. 

Joyfully,  jAi'fAl-A.  ad. 

With  joy,  gladly. 

Joyfulness,  jA4'fAl-n4s.  f. 

Gladnefs,  jov. 

Joyless,  joAMcs.  a. 

Void  of  joy,  feeling  no  pleafure ;  giving  no 
pleafure. 

Joyous,  jAA'As.  a. 

Glad,  gay,  merry ;  giving  joy- 

Ipecacuanha,  ip-pA-kak-A-i'nJ.f. 

An  Indian  plant. 

Irascible,  Uris'sA-bl.  a.  (ii^). 

Paruking  of  the  nature  of  anger,  difp 
to  anger. 

Ire,  Ire.  f. 

Anger,  race,  paffionate  hatred* 

Ireful,  ire'ffll.  a. 


ifpofed 


Angry,  raging,  furious. 

Irefully,  ire'fdl-4. 


ad. 


With  ire,  in  an  angry  manner. 

Iris,  I'ris.  f. 

The  rainbow  ;  an  appearance  of  light  re- 
fembling  the  rainbow ;  the  circle  round  the 
pupil  of  the  eye ;  the  flower-d^-luce« 

To  IRK,  erk.  v.  a.  (io8}. 

It  irks  me,  I  am  weary  of  it. 

Irksome,  irk'sAm.  a. 

Wcarifome,  troublefome. 

Irksomely,  erk'sflm-U.  ad. 

Wearifomcly,  tedioufly. 

IrKsomeness,  lrk'sAm-n§s.  f. 

Tcdioufneff,  wcarifomenefs. 

Iron,  i'Arn.  f.  (417). 

A  hard,  fufil,  malleable  metal ;  any  inftru- 
ment  or  utenfil  made  of  iron  ;  a  chain,  a 
(hackle. 

Iron,  i'Arn.  a. 

Made  of  iron;  refembling  iron  in  colour; 
harih,  fevere  i  hard,  impenetrable. 

To  Iron,  I'Arn.  v.  a. 

To  fmooth  with  an  iron;  to  fhackle  with 
irons. 

Ironical,  1-rAn'ni-kil.  a.  (115). 

Expreiling  on«  thing  and  meaning  auother. 

Ironically,  l-rAn'ni-kil-4.  ad. 

By  the  ufc  of  irony. 

Ironmonger,  i'Am-mAng-gAr.  f. 

A  dealer  in  iron. 

Ironwood,  I'Arn-wAd.  f. 

A  kind  of  wood  extremely  hard,  and  i^ 
ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water. 

Ironwort^  I'Arn- wAit.  f. 

A  plant. 

Irony,  I'Am-A.  a.    . 

.    Having  the  ^ualitiet  of  Iroa. 


Irony,  l'rfln-4.  f. 

A  mode  of  fpeech  in  which  the  meaning  U 
contrary  to  the  words, 

Irradiancb,  ir-ri'd4-3nfe.     1   #. 
Irradiancy,  ir-ri'd4-3n-s4.  J 

Emiilion  of  rays  oi  beams  of  light  upon  tm 
objed ;  beams  of  light  emitted. 

To  Irradiate,  ir-ri'dA-ite.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  light  emiitcd  updn  it,  t» 
heighten  ;  to  enlighten  intcllcftually,  to  illu- 
minate i  to  animate  by  heat  or  light ;  to  dc* 
corate  with  (hinins  ornaments. 

Irradiation,  Ir-ri-di-a'fliAn.  f. 

The  a£^  of  emitting  beams  of  light ;  illumi- 
nation, intelle£lual  light. 

Irrational,  !r-rlfh'A-nil.  a. 

Void  of  reafon,  void  of  underftanding ;  ab» 
furd,  contrary  to  reafon. 

Irrationality,  ir-rifli-A  nll'i-iA. 

f.  Want  of  reafon. 

Irrationally,  ir-rSlh'A-nJl-A.  ad.. 

Without  reafon,  abfurdly. 

Irreclaimable,  ir-ri-kli'ml-W. 

a.  Not  to  be  reclaimed,  not  to  be  changed 
to  the  beuer. 

Irreconcilable, !r-rik-An-s{'ld-bl 

a.  Not  to  be  reconciled,  not  to  be  appeafed^ 
not  to  be  made  confiftent. — See  kccoacikr 

able. 

Irreconcilableness^  !r-r£k-Aai» 
sl'li-bl-nJs.  f. 

Impoflible  to  be  reconciled. 

Irreconcilably,  ir-rek-An-sl^lf^ 
bl£.  ad. 

In  a  manner  not  admitting  reconciliation* 

Irreconciled,  ir-rek'Aa*£trdr  a* 

Not  atoned,  not  forgiven. 

Irrecoverable^  ir-rc-kAv'Ar-J-bL 

a.  Not  to  be  regained,  not  to  be  reftored  ov 
repaired  ;  not  to  be  remedied. 

Irrecoverably^  ir-ri-kAv'Ar-i- 
h\L  ad. 

Beyond  recovery,  paft  repair. 

Irreducible,  ir-r5-dA's4-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  reduced. 

Irrefragability,    ir-rSf-frJ-gl* 

Strength  of  argument  not  to  be  refuted. 

Irrefragable^  ir-rlf^rd-g^bl,  or 
ir-ri-frlg'i-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  confuted,  fuperiour  to^argaoiental 
oppofition. 

(f^"  If  we  might  judge  by  the  uniformity  we 
find  in  our  Di^ionaries,  there  would  be  no» 
great  difficulty  in  fettling  the  accentuation  o£ 
Uiis  word.  X>r.  Johnfon,  Dr.  Afli,  Bailey, 
Entick,  W.  Johnioa,  Perry,  and  Buchanan, 
place  the  accent  on  the  third  fyllable  ;  Mr.  . 
Scott  either  on  tlte  I'ccood  or  third,  with  a 
preference  to  the  latter;  and  Mr.  Sheiidaa 
alone  places  it  exclufively  on  the  fccond. 
But  notwithftanding  Mr.  Soeridaii's  accent u-> 
ation  (lands  fingle,  I  am  much  miftakcn  if  ie 
has  not  only  the  bed  ufage  on  its  iide,  bu6 
the  cleareli  analogy  to  fuppo4t  it.  It  were». 
indeed,  to  be  wilhed,  for  the  fake  of  har» 
mony,  that,  like  the  Grceks^  and  Romans^, 
we  had  no  accent  higher  than  the  antepenui-^ 
timate  ;  but  langoage  is  the  "  popuh,  Onr 
accent,  in  a  thoufend  inftances,  traufgrcflfea. 
thefe  claffic  bounds.  an<i  who  (hall  confine 
it  P  In  compounds  of  our  own,,  with  ther 
utmoft  propriety,  we  place  the  accent  otb 
the  fourth  (yllable  from  the  lafi,  as  in  tvearU 
fomenefi^fcrviccahkncfSi  Sec.  (fipi) ;  and  a  pro- 
bable reafon  is  given  under  the  word  ylrtf- 
Jemy  why  we  accent  (o  many  wovds  fronk. 

'    the  Latin  is  the  (ante  maoacri  but  be  the 
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^  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  flu,  fdt ;  — m4,  mit ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  — 


reafon  what  it  will,  certain  it  is,  that  this 
cuflom  has  prevailed.  This  prevalence  ol' 
cullom  is  fuHicicntly  exemplified  in  the  po- 
fitivc-of  the  word  in  quellion;  Refraga^U  is 
accented  by  Johiifon,  Alh  and  Bailey  on  the 
firft  f^Jlable,  and  would  probably  have  been 
acccnfed  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  rell  if 
they  had  infcricd  the  word.  Buchanan,  in- 
deed, has  the  woid,  and  accents  it  on  the 
f'""*»nd ;  but  his  authority  is  greaily  out- 
wtighed  by  the  three  others.  Convinced, 
thcretore,  thav  pronouncinj^  this  word  with 
the  accent  on  the  fccond  fyllahlc  is  follow- 
ing that  path  which  the  bcft  ufj^^c  has  pointed 
out,  I  do  not  hefitatc  to  diffent  from  lo  many 
authorities,  efpccially  whtn  I  find  the  bell 
of  thclc  auihoriiick  inconliP.cnt ;  for  if  we 
arc  to  place  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable  of 
Ji£ftaga!>f€t  why  we  ihould  remote  the  ac- 
cent in  Irrefra?ablf  I  cannot  conceive. — Sec 
ytciiffemy  and  Dtfputatk. 

iRRltFRAGABLY,  ir-reffri-gj-bli. 

ad.  With  force  above  confutation. 

Irrefutable,  ir-rc-fu'td-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  overthrown  by  argument, 
(j^  All  our  Di6iionarics  place  the  accent  on 
the  third  fyllable  of  this  word;  nor  do  I 
mean  to  affront  fuch  refpcftablc  authority, 
by  placing  it  on  the  fecond,  as  in  irrefra' 
gablc^  though  there  is  exactly  the  fame  rea- 
fon for  both.  .  Let  it  not  be  pleaded  that  we 
have  the  verb  refute  in  favour  of  the  firft 
pronunciation ;  this  has  not  the  leaft  influ- 
ence on  the  words  ind'if put  able  ^  irrevocable, 
incomparaA//  Sec,  The  reafon  why  Corrupti- 
hie  and  KefmRorypusht  not  to  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  firft  fyllable,  arifes  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pronouncing  the  uncombinable 
confonants  pt  and  H  in  fyllables  not  under 
the  ftrefs. — Sec  Principles,  No.  517  ;  alfo  the 
words  j^cceptable  and  Refradory. 

Irregular,  ir-reg'gA-lar.  a. 

•Deviating  from  fule,  cuftom,  or  nature ; 
imniethodical,  not  confined  to  any  certain 
rule  or  order ;  not  being  according  to  the 
laws  of  viitue. 

Irregularity,  ir-reg-gu-13r'4-t4. 

f.  Deviation  from  rule ;  neglcft  of  method 
and  Older  ;  inordinate  pra£tice. 

Irregularly,  ir-reg'gi-lar-li.  ad. 

Without  obfcrvation  of  rule  or  metliod. 

To  Irregulate,  ir-ree'gu-late. 

V.  a.  To  make  irregular,  to  dilorder. 

Irrelative,  ir-rel'l^-tlv.  a. 

Having  no  reference  to  any  thing,  finglc,  un- 
connected. 

Irrelevant,  ir-rll'4-vant.  a. 

UnalTifting. 
^'  This  is  one  of  the  annual  produftions  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  (where  new  words 
iind  money  bills  naturally  originate)  but  it 
certainly  deferves  reception,  as  it  conveys  a 
/  new  idea  ;  which  is,  that  the  objeft  to  which 
it  relates  is  fuppofcd  to  be  in  a  fallen  and 
abjcft  ftate,  and  incapable  of  relief ;  where- 
as Uiiajpjfitig  may  relate  to  an  objeft  which, 
indeed,  wants  almlance,  but  which  is  ftill  in 
a  militant  ftate,  and  not  overcome.  Every 
hew  ftjade  of  thought,  however  nice,  enriches 
,a  language,  and  may  be  confidercd  as  a  real 
ac^uifition  to  it. 

Irreligion,  ir-rc-lid'jfln.  f. 

Contempt  of  religion,  impiety. 

Irreligious,  Ir-ri-lid'jfis.  a. 

Contemning  religion,  impious ;  contrary  to 
religion. 

Irreligiously,  ir-ri-hd'jds-li. 

ad.  With  impiety,  with  irreligion. 

Irremeable,  ir-ri'm4-d-bl.  a. 

Afdinitting  no  return. 

Ikremediable,  ir-r4-mi'd6-a-bl. 


a.  Admitting  no  cure,  not  to  be  remedied. 

Irremediably,  ir-r4-mi'de-i-bl4. 

ad.  Without  cure. 

Irremissible,  ir-rii-mis'si-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  pardoned. 

Irremissibleness,    ir-ri-mis's4- 
bl-nes.  f. 

The  quality  ot  being  not  to  be  pardoned. 

lRREMOVEABLE,ir-re-nio6v'i-bl.a. 

Not  to  be  moved,  not  to  be  changed. 

Irrenowned,  Ir-re-nAdn'd'.  a. 

Void  of  honour. 

Irreparable,  ir-rlp'p5-r4-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  recovered,  not  to  be  repaired. 

Irreparably,  ir-r6p'pJ-rd-bli.  ad. 

Without  recovery,  without  amends. 

Irrepleviable,  ir-r4-plev'v4-5-bl. 

a.   Not  to  be  redeemed.     A  law  term. 

Irreprehensible,  ir-rSp-pri-hen' 
s£-bl.  a. 

Exempt  from  blame. 

Irreprehensibly,  ir-rep-pri-h4n' 
se-ble.  ad. 
Without  blame. 
lRREPRESENTABLE,ir-rlp-pri-zSnt' 

^bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  figured  by  any  reprefentation. 

Irreproachable,  ir-ri-prAtfti'i-bl 

*•  {*95)«  I^rcc  from  blame,  free  from  re- 
proach. 

Irreproachably,,   ir-rc-prAtlh'i- 
bli.  ad. 

Without  blame,  without  reproach. 

Irreproveable,  ir-ri-pro&v'd-bl. 

a.  Not  '.o  be  blamed,  irreproachable. 

Irresistibility,  ir-ri-zis-ti-bil' 
UL  f. 

Power  or  force  above  oppofition. 

Irresistible,  ir-ri-zis'tA-bl  a. 

Superiour  to  oppofition. 

Irresistibly,  ir-ri-zh'tA-bli.  ad. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  oppofed. 

Irresoluble,  ir-rez'z6-lii-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  broken,  not  to  be  diffblved. — See 
DiJJhluble. 

Irresolubleness,  ir-rez'zo-lA-bl- 
nes.  f. 

Refiftancc  to  fe  pa  rat  ion  of  the  parts. 

IrI^esolvedly,  ir-rt-z6Vved-16. 

ad.  Without  fettled  determination. 

Irresolute,  ir-rez'zA-liite.  a. 

Not  conftant  in  purpofc,  not  determined. 

Irresolutely,  ir-r&z'zi-liite-14. 

ad.  Without  firmnefs  of  mind,  without  dc- 
termined  purpofe. 

Irresolution,  ir-rez-A-li'ftifin.  f. 

Want  of  firmnefs  of  mind. 

Irrespective,  ir-ri-fpek'tiv.  a. 

Having  no  regard  to  any  circumftances. 

Irrespectively,  ir-r4-fpek'tiv-14. 

ad.  Without  regard  to  circumftances. 

Irretrievable,  ir-r4-tr4i'v3-bl. a. 

(275).  Not  to  be  repaired,  irrecoverable,  ir- 
reparable. 

Irretrievably,  !r-r4-tr44'vJ-bl4. 

ad.  Irreparably,  irrecoverably. 

Irreverence,  ir-rSv'yer-infe..f. 

Want  of  reverence,  want  of  veneration  ; 
ftate  of  being  difregarded. 

Irreverent,  ir-rev'ver-ent.  a. 

Not  paying  due  homage  or  reverence,  not 
exprefling  or  concciviog  4uc  veneration  or 
rcipcd,— Sec  Ktvfrent. 


Irreverently,  ir-rJv'ver-int-U. 

ad.  Without  due  refpeft  or  veneration. 

Irreversible,  ir-rd-vJr's4-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  recalled,  not  to  be  chmgcd. 

Irreversibly,  ir-r6-vcr's4-blfe.  ad. 

Without  change. 

Irrevocable,  Ir-rlv'vA-kJ-bl.a. 

Not  to  be  recalled,  not  to  be  brought  back. 
fr^T  For  the  reafon  of  accenting  this  word  on 
the  fecood,  and  not  on  the  third  fyllable, 
fee  Acaiemy, 

Irrevocably,  ir-rev'vi-k4-bl4. ad. 

Without  recall. 

To  Irrigate,  ir'ri-gate.  v.  a. 

To  wet,  to  moiften,  to  water. 

Irrigation,  ir-r4-ga'lhftn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  watering  or  moiftening. 

Irriguous,  ir-ns'gA-fls.  a. 

Watery,  watered  ;  dewy,  moift. 

Irrision,  ir-rizh'dn.  f. 

The  ^&.  of  laughing  at  another. 

To  Irritate,  ir'rA-tate.  v.  a« 

To  provoke,  to  teaze,  to  exafperate ;  to  fret, 
to  put  into  motion  or  diforder  by  any  irre- 
gular or  unaccuftomedconta^  ;  to.heightcDi 
to  agitdtc,  to  enforce. 

Irritation^  ir-ri-ta'fh5n.  f. 

Provocation,  exafpcration ;  (limuUtion. 

Irruption,  ir-rfip'lhdn.  f. 

The  ad  of  any  thin?  forcing  an  entrance; 
inroad,  burft  of  invaders  into  any  place. 

Is,  iz.  (420). 

The  third  perfon  (ingnlar  of  To  be,  I  am, 
thou  art,  he  is;  it  is  fometimcs  exprcifed 
by  *s 

IscHURY,  is'kA-rS.  (353.  f. 

A  ftoppagc  of  urine. 

Ischuretick,  is-kA-rlt'tik.  f. 

Such  medicines  as  force  urine  when  fup- 
pre  (Ted. 

IsrcLE,  i'sik-kl.  f. 

A  pendent  fhoot  of  ice. 

Isinglass,  I'zing-elJs.  f. 

A  fine  kind  of  glue  made  from  the  inteftioci 
of  a  large  fifti  refembling  a  fturgeon. 

Isinglass  stone,  i'zing-glds-ftine. 

f.  A  pure  foilil,  more  clear  and  tranfpareot 
than  glafs,  of  which  the  aacicnts  made  their 
windows. 

Island,  I'lind.  f. 

A  tra£l  of  land  furrounded  by  water. 
f^^  The  i  in  this  word  and  its  compounds  ii 
perfe£lly  filent. 

Islander,  I'ldnd-flr.  f. 

An  inhabitant  of  a  country  furrounded  by 
water. 

IsLE>  He.  f.  (458). 

An  ifland,  a  country  furrounded  by  water;  • 
a  long  walk  in  a  church  or  publick  building. 

Isochronal,  l-s6k'rA-ndl. 

Having  equal  times. 

Isolated,  !z'A-li-tSd.  fifole.  Fr. 

A  term  in  architedurc,  fignifying  alone,  fc- 

^parate,  detached. 

(0^  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  of 
our  Englilh  Di£lionaries,  but  have  To  ofteo 
heard  it  in  converfation  as  to  induce  me  to 
infert  it  without  any  other  authority  than  it» 
utility. 

Isoperimetrical,  i-sA-per-i-m^t' 
trfi-kdl.  f. 

In  geometry,  arc  fuch  figures  as  hive  equal 
perimeters  or  circumferences,  of  which  the 
circle  is  the  greateft. 

Isosceles,  {-s6s's4-1Sz.  f. 

That  which  hath  pnly  two  (idef  equal. 
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—  ni,  m6vc,  nfir,  nftt ;  —  tibe,  tflb,  bflll ;  —  611 ';  —  pA And  ;  —  ibiri,  thIs 
Issue,  Tfh'AA.  f.  (457). 

The  a^  of  pafling  out ;  exit,  egrcfs,  or  paf- 
(ageout;  event,  confequcncc;  tcrminanon, 
conclufion ;   a  foaunel,  a  vent  made  in  a 


nufcle  for  the  difcharge  of  humours  ;  eva- 
cuation ;  piogenv,  offspring;  inlaw,  Iffuc 
bath  divers  applications,  fometimes  ufcd 
for  the  Children  begotten  between  a  man 
r«  and  his  wife,  fometimes  for  profits  growing 
from  an  amercement,  fometimes  for  profits 
of  lands  or  tenements,  fometimes  for  that 
point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  where- 
upon the  parties  join  and  put  their  caufc  to 
the  trial  of  the  jury. 

To  Issue,  ifh'fhd.  v.  n. 

To  come  out,  to  pafs  out  of  any  place ;  to 
make  an  eruption ;  to  proceed  as  an  off- 
fpriog:  to  be  produced  by  any  fund;  to 
run  out  in  lines. 

To  Issue,  ilh'fhi.  v.  a. 

To  fend  out,  to  fend  forth  ;  to  fend  out  ju- 
dicially or  authoritatively. 

Issueless,  l(h'fhA-les.  a. 

Without  offspring,  without  defcendanti. 

Isthmus,  ift'mAs*  f. 

A  neck,  of  land  joining  the  peninfula  to  the 
continent. 
Q3*  I  have  only  made  the  b  mute  in  this  word  ; 
Mr.  Sheridan  makes  both  the  h  and  /  mute, 
and  fpclls  the  word  Ifnrus.  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
pronounce  the  word  as  I  have  done,  and,  I 
think,  agreeably  to  the  beft  ufage. 

It,  it.  pronoun. 

The  neutral  dempnftrative ;  the  thing  fpoken 
of  before;  It  is  ufcd  ludicroufly  alter  neu- 
.  tral  verbs,  to  ^Ve  an  emphafis ;  It  is  idio- 
matically applied  to  perfons,  as  It  was  I,  It 
was  he- 

Itch,  itfli.  f. 

A  cutaneous  difeafe  extremely  c^tagious  ; 
the  fenfation  of  uneafinefs  in  the  ikin,  which 
is  cafed  by  rubbing ;  a  conftant  teafmg  defire. 

To  Itch,  itfli.  v.  n. 

To  feel  that  uneafmefs  in  the  (kin  which  is 
removed  by  rubbing ;  to  long,  to  have  con- 
tinual defire. 

Itchv,  itlh'i.  a. 

Infe&ed  with  the  itch. 

Item,  I'tem.  ad. 

Alfo;  a  word  ufed  whea  any  article  it  added 
to  the  former. 

Item,  I'tem.  f. 

A  new  article ;  a  hint,  an  innuendo. 

To  Iterate,  it'tlr-ite.  v.  a. 

To  repeat,  to  utter  asain,  to  inculcate  by 
frequent  mention ;  to  do  over  again. 

Iterant,  it'tlr-int.  a. 

Repeating. 

Iteration,  it-ter-a'fliAn.  f. 

Repetition,  recital  over  again. 

Itinerant,  l-tin'n^r-4nt.  a. 

Wandering,  not  fettled. 

Itinerary,  l-tin'ner-^r-4.  f. 

A  book  of  travels. 

Itinerary,  i-tin'ner-lr-c.  a. 

Travelling,  done  on  a  journey. 

Itself,  it-self,  pronoun. 

The  neutral  reciprocal  pronoun  applied  to 
things. 

Jubilant,  jA'b4-Wnt.  a. 

.  Uttering  fongs  of  triuraoh 

Jubilation,  jA-b4-la'(hfin.  f. 

The  a^  of  declaring  triumph. 

Jubilee,  ji'bi-li.  f, 

A  publick  fcftivity. 

Jucundjty,  jA-kAn'd4-ti.  f. 

fkaf»Ptncfi,  agreeableocff .  ,  r  ; 


To  JuDAizn,  ji\'di-izc.  v.  n. 

To  conform  to  the  Jews. 

Judge,  jfidje.  f. 

One  who  is  inveftcd  with  authority  to  de- 
termine any  caufc  or  qucdion,  real  or  ger- 
fonai  ;  one  who  prcfidcs  in  a  court  of  judi- 
cature }  one  who  has  (kill  fufEcient  to  de- 
cide upon  the  merit  of  any  thing. 

To  Jur)G«,  jfidje.  V.  n. 

To  pafs  fentcnce ;  to  form  or  give  an  opi- 
nion ;  to  difcern,  to  di(lingui(h. 

To  Judge,  jAdje.  v.  a. 

To  pals  lenience  upon,  to  examine  authori- 
tatively ;  to  pafs  fcvcrc  ccnfurc  ;  to  doom 
fevercly. 

Judger,  jSdje'ftr.  f. 

One  who  forms  judgiftent  or  paffes  fentence. 

Judgment,  jfldje'm^nt.  f. 

The  power  of  judging;  the  aft  of  exercifing 
judicature;  determination,  decilion;  the 
quality  of  dittinguifliing  propriety  and  im- 
propriety; opinion,  notion;  lentcnce  agatnll 
a  criminal ;  eondeinnation;  punilhment  in- 
flifted  by  Providence;  dillnbution  of  juf- 
tice ;  the  lall  doom, 
f^  I  am  of  Dr.  Lowth's  opinion,  that  the 
(ilcnt  e  in  this  and  fimilar  words  ought  to  be 
prefervcd  :  and  though  Dr.  Johnfon  fpells 
ackno-wledjrmeut  and  abridgment  without  the  e, 
he  fpells  lodgement  with  it.  Thus  the  rcdi- 
tudc  of  habit  frequently  corrects  the  errors 
of  criticifm. 

Judicatory,  ji'd4-ka-tflr-4.  f. 

Diftribution  of  juilice  ;  court  of  juftice. 

Judicature,  jA'di-ka-tAre.  f. 

Power  of  diflributing  juftice. 

Judicial,  jA-difli'll.  a. 

Pra£lifed  in  the  diftribution  of  publick 
juftice  ;  inflifted  on  as  a  penalty. 

Judicially,  jii-difli'Al-4.  ad. 

In  the  forms  of  legal  iuftice. 

Judiciary,  jA-d!fh'dr.*(4.  a. 

Pafling  judgment  upon  any  thing. 

Judicious,  jA-difh'fls.  a. 

Prudent,  wife,  fkilful. 

Judiciously,  jA-di(h'ds-14  ad. 

Skilfully,  wifely. 
JuG,jdg.  f. 

A  large  drinking  veflel  with  a  gibboiu  or 
fwelling  belly. 

To  Juggle,  jflg'gl.  v.  n. 

To  play  tricks  by  (light  of  hand  i  to  praftife 
artince  or  impofture. 

Juggle,  jflg'gl.  f.  (405). 

A  trick  by  legerdemain ;  an  impofture,  a 
deception. 

Juggler,  jflg'gl-flr.  f. 

One  who  praftifes  flight  of  hand,  one  who 
deceives  the  eve  by  nimble  conveyance;  a 
cheat,  a  trickiUi  fellow. 

Jugglingly,  jflg'gl-ing-li.  ad. 

In  a  deceptive  manner. 

Jugular,  jA'gA-lar.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Juice,  jife.  f.  (342). 

The  liquor,  fap,  or  water  of  plants  and 
fruiis;  the  fluid  in  animal  bodies. 

Juiceless,  jiife'les.  a. 

Dry  without  moifture. 

Juiciness,  jA'si-nls.  f. 

Plenty  of  juice,  fucculence. 

Juicy,  jA'sA.  a. 

Moift,  full  of  juice. 
Julap,  jli'Up.  f. 
^An    extemporaneous    form    oC  roe4iciae, 
made  of  ftmple  and  compound  water  fwcct- 
cacd. 
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July,  j5-ll'.  f. 

The  fevcnth  month  of  the  year. 

Jumart,  ji'mlrt.  f. 

The  mixture  of  a  bull  and  a  mare. 

To  Jumble,  ifim'bl.  v.  a.  (495). 

To  mix  violently  and  confufedly  together. 

To  Jumble,  jflm'bl.  v.  n. 

To  be  agitated  together. 

Jumble,  jflm'bl.  f. 

Confufed  mixture,  violenr  and  confufed 
agitation. 

To  Jump,  jflmp.  v.  n. 

To  leap,  to  fkip,  to  move  forward  without 
ftep  or  Aiding  ;  to  leap  fuddenly  ;  to  jolt  s, 
to  agree,  to  tally,  to  join. 

Jump,  jflmp.  ad. 

Exaaiy. 

Jump,  jflmp.  f. 

The  ^  of  jumping,  a  leap,  •  flcip  ;  a  lucky 
chance ;  a  waiftcoat,  limber  ftays  worn  by* 
'  ladies. 

JuNCATE,  jflng'kit.  f.  (408). 

Cheefccake,  a  kind'  of  fweetmeat  of  curdfl 
and  fugar ;  any  delicacy ;  a  furtive  or  pri- 
vate  entertainment. 

JuNCOus,  jfing'kfls.  a. 

Full  of  bulrulhes. 

Junction,  jflng'flifln.  f. 

Union,  coalition. 

Juncture,  jflngk'tfliflre.  f.  (461). 

.The  line  at    which  two  things  are   joined 
.  together ;  joint  articulation  ;  union,  amity  $ 
a  critical  point  or  article  of  time. 

June,  jflne.  f. 

The  (ixth  month  of  the  year. 

Junior,  jfl'n4-flr.  a. 

One  younger  than  another. 

Juniper,  jA'ni-pflr.  f./ 

A  plant.  The  berries  are  powerful  atteAii<« 
ants,  diureticks,  and  carminative. 

Junk,  jflnk.  f. 

A  fmall  (hip  of  China ;  pieces  of  cablo. 

Junket,  jong'kit.  f.  (408). 

A  fweatmeat ;  a  ftolen  entertainment. 

To  Junket,  jflng'klt.  v.  n. 

To  feaft  fccretly,  to  make  dntcruinmentt  tfy 
ftealth ;  to  feaft. 

Junto,  jfln'tA.  f. 

A  abal. 

Ivory,  I'vfliri.  f. 

The  tuik  of  the  elephant. 

Ivory,  I'vflr-A.  a. 

Made  of  ivory ;  pertaining  to  ivory. 
JURAT,jfl'rit.  f. 

A  raagifTrate  in  fome  corporatioai. 

Juratory,  jfl'ri-tdr-4.  a. 

Giving  oath. 

Juridical,  ifl-rid'di-k^l.  a. 

A£ling  in  the  diftribution  of  juftice ;  ufed  in 
courts  of  juftice. 

Juridically*,  jA-ridMA-k41-A.  a. 

With  legal  autlionty. 

Jurisconsult,  jfl-ris-k6n'sfllt.  f. 

Ojie  who  gives  his  opinion  in  law. 

Jurisdiction,  ju-ris-d!k'(hfln.f. 

Legal  authority,  extent  of  pbwcr;  diftrift 
to  which  any  authority  extends. 

Jurisprudence,  jfl-ris-prfl'd^nfe, 

f.  The  fcience  of  law. 

Jurist,  jA'rift.  f. 

A  civil  lawyer,  a  civiliaiu 

Juror,  jirrflr..f. 

One  that  fervet  oo'the  jury. 

Jury,  jfl'rA.  f. 

Jury,  a  compin/  of  mcni  u  twenty-four  of 
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twelve,  fworn  to  deliver  a  truth  upon  fuch 
evidence  at  (hall  be  delivered  them  touch- 
ing the  matter  in  qucllion. 

Juryman,  jA'ri-mln.  f. 

One  who  is  impannclled  on  a  jury. 

JuRYMAST,  jA'ri-mift.  f. 

So  the  feamen  call  whatever  they  fet  up  in 
the  room  of  a  maft  loH  in  iighti  or  by  a 
Aorm. 

Just,  lift,  a* 

upright,  equitable;  honed;  exa£l;  virtu- 
ous ;  complete  without  fuperfluity  or  de- 
fed;  regular,  orderly;  exaftly  propor- 
tioned ;  full,  of  full  dimcnfiont  or  weight. 

Just,  iflft.  ad. 

Exafify,  nicely  accurately ;  m^relyi  barely ; 
nearly. 

Just,  jfift.  f. 

Mock  encounter  on  horfclMck. 

To  JUSTrjfift.  V.  n. 

To  engage  tn  a  mock  fight,  to  tilt ;  to  pulh, 
to  drive,  to  juiUe. 

Justice,  jds'tls.  T.  (142). 

The  virtue  by  which  we  give  to  every  map 
what  is  his  due ;  vindtcathre  retribution,  pu- 
lii&ment ;  right,  alTertion  of  right ;  one  de- 
f  ttted  by  the  king  to  do  right  by  way  of 
Judgment.    . 

Justicement,  jAs'tls-m^t.  f. 

procedure  in  coBrii. 


Justiceship,  ids' tls-fliip.  f. 

Rank  or  office  of  juftice. 

Justiciable,  jAs-tl(h'4-i-fel.  a. 

^542).  Proper  to  be  examined  in  courts  of 
juliice. 

Justifiable,  jds't4-fl-i-bl.  a. 

Defenfible  by  law  or  reafon,  conformable  to 
juftice. 

Justifiableness,   jds't4-fl-4-bl- 
ols.  f. 

Re£litttde,  poflibility  of  being  fairly  de- 
fended. 

Justifiably,  jfis't4-fl.4-bl4.  ad. 

Rightly,  fo  as  to  be  fupported  bv  right. 

Justification,  jfis-ti-ft-ki'mfin. 

f.  Defence,  maintenance,  vindication,  fup- 
port ;  deliverance  bv  pardon  from  fms  paft. 
JUSTIFICATOR,  JQS-ti.fA-ki't4r.  R 
(521)  One  who  fupports,  defends,  vindicates* 
or  jttftifies. 

JusTiFiER,  jfts't4-fl-dr.  f. 

One  who  defends  or  abfoWes. 

To  Justify,  jis'tA-f I.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  clear  from  impmed  guilt,  to  abfolve 
from  an  accufation ;  ,to  mamtaia,  to  defend, 
to  vindicate ;  to  free  from  paft  (in  by  par- 
don. 


To  JusTLE,  jfls'sl.  V.  n.  [472). 

To  encounur,  ta  dalh,  to  nub  a^ 


gchcr. 
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To  JusTLE,  jfls'sl.  V,  a. 

-    To  pufh,  to    drive,    to  force  by  rolhing 
againft  it. 

Justly,  jfift'li,  ad. 

Uprightly,  honeftly,  in  a  juft  manner ;   pro« 
perly,  exadly,  accurately. 

Justness,  jdft'nis.X. 

Juftice,    reafonablenefs,  equity;  accorKf, 
exadnefs,  propriety. 

To  Jut,  jdt.  V.  n. 

To  pu{h  or  (hoot  into  prominences,*  to  come 
out  beyond  the  main  bulk. 

To  JuTTY,  idt'ti.  V.  a. 

To  (hoot  out  oeyond. 

Juvenile,  jA'vi-nll.  a.  (145). 

Young,  youtnfuL 
((3*  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
pronounce  the  f  Ihort  in  the  laft  fyttaUe  of 
this  word ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  BCr.  Bochs- 
nan,  and  W.  Johnfon,  make  it  loitf.  The 
former  mode  is,  ia  my  ppinioii,  tCs  «on 

COTTcGt. 

Juvenility,  jA-vA-nll'i-t4.  f. 

YouthfulocCs. 

Juxtaposition,  jAks-tS-pA-ziih'An 

f.  Appofition,  the  fttte  o(  heing  pisced  h)r 
each  other. 

IVT,  l'v4.  f. 
A  plant. 
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KALENDAR,  UViordit.  f. 
An  account  of  time. 

Kali,  ki'14.  f. 

Sea- weed,  of  the  afhes  of  which  glalf  was 
made,  whence  the  word  Alkali. 

Kam,  klm.  a. 

Crooked.  < 

To  Kaw,  k4w.  Y.  n. 

To  cry  as  a  raven,  crow,  or  rook. 

Kaw,  kiw.  f. 

The  cry  of  a  raven  or  craw. 

Kayle,  kMe.  f. 

Ninepin,  kettlcpins  ;  nine  hole*. 

To  Keck,  kik.  v.  n. 

To  heave  the  ftomach,  to  reach  at  Tomiting. 

To  Keckle  a  cable,  kik'kl.  v.  a. 

To  defend  a  cable  round  with  rope 

Kecksy,  kik'sJ.  f. 

It  is  ufed  in  StafFordlhire  both  for  hemlock 
and  any  other  hollow-jointed  plant. 

Kecky,  kSk'ki.  a. 

Rcfcmbling  a  kex. 

KfeDGER,  ked'jflr.  f. 

A  fmall  anchor  ufed  in  a  rhret. 

Kedlack,  kid'lik.  f. 

A  weed  that  grows  among  com,  ctimock* 

Keel,  kiil  f.  (24&J. 

The  bottom  of  the  thip, 

Keelfat,  kMl'ylt.  f. 


Cooler^  tub  in  which  liquor  it  let  to  cool ; 
properly  Keehmi, 

KxELtOH,  ki^l'sAn.  f. 

The  next  piece  of  timber  in  a  (hip  to  her 
keel. 

To  KtBLHALi,  UkVhiAe.  v.  a. 

To  puni(h  in  the  feamen  *s  way,hy  draning 
the  criminal  under  water  on  one  fide  of  the 
(hip  and  up  again  on  the  other. 
^^  This  word  is  more  generally,  and  more 
properly   pronounced   Ktelha-wL—Sti  To 

Keen,  \hkn.  a.  (246). 

Sharp,  well  edged ;  Irvere,  piercing  }  eager, 
vehement  \  acrii^onioos ;  bitter  of  mind. 

Keenly,  ki^n'l^.  a. 

Sharply,  vehemently. 

Keenness,  kiin'nSs.  f. 

Sharpnefs,  edge ;  rigour  of  weather,  piercing 
cold  s  afpcrity,  bittemeif  of  mind }  eager- 
nefs,  vehemence. 

To  Keep,  k^p.  v.  a.  (246}. 

To  reuin ;  to  have  in  cufltody ;  to  preferve 
in  a  ftate  of  fecurity;  to  proted,  to  guard; 
to  detain  \  to  hold  for  another ;  to  referve, 
to  conceal ;  to  lead  t  to  {Mrelcrve  ia  the  iame 
tenon r  or  (late ;  to  bold  in  any  (late ;  to  re- 
tain by  fome  decree  of  force  in  any  p4ace 
or  ftate  \  to  continue  any  ftate  or  a^on ;  to 
obferve  any  time ;  to  maintain,  to  fopport 
with  neceiuries  of  life;  to  have  in  the 
houfc;  to  maintain,  to  hold  %  to  remain  in; 
not  t«  leave  a  place;  flot  t9  rareal|  boc  to 


betray;  to  reftrain,  to  withholds  to  keef 
back,  to  referve,  to  withhold ;  to  re- 
ftrain ;  to  keep  company,  to  frequent  any 
one ;  to  accompany ;  to  keep  comnany  with, 
to  have  familiar  intercourfe ;  to  Keep  in,  to 
conceal,  not  to  tell,  to  reftrain,  to  curb;  to 
keep  off,  to  bear  to  diftance  ;  to  hinder;  to 
keep  op,  to  maintain  without  abatement ;  ta 
continue,  to  hinder  from  ccaling ;  to  keep 
under,  to  opprefs,  to  fubdue. 

To  Keep,  k44p.  v.  n. 

To  remain  by  fome  labour  or  effort  in  a  cer- 
tain ftate ;  to  continue  in  any  place  or  ftatr, 
to  ftay  ;  to  remain  unhurt,  to  laft ;  to  dwelH 
to  live  conftantly;  to  adhere  ftridly;  to 
keep  on,  to  go  forward  ;  to  keep  up,  to  coo* 
tinue  undifmayed. 

Keeper,  k^ep'dr.  f. 

One  who  holds  any  thing  for  the  ufe  of  ano« 
ther ;  one  who  has  prifoners  in  cuftody ; 
one  who  has  the  care  of  parks,  or  bcaiU  ^^ 
chafe ;  one  that  has  the  (uperintendence  or 
care  of  any  thing. 

Ksepership,  kiip'Ar-fh!p.  f. 

Office  of  a  keeper. 
Keo,  kdg.  f. 
A  fmall  barrel,  commonly  ufed  for  a  fifk 
barreL 

Kell,  kll.  r. 

The  omentum,  that  which  iowrapi  the  gati» 

Kelp,  kSlp.  f. 

A  (alt  prDdoced  from  calcined  fea-W!ee4« 

Kelson^  kil'sdn.  f.  ^ 
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Tht  wood  next  the  keel. 

To  Ken,  kin.  v.  a. 

To  fee  at  a  diftance,  to  defcry ;  to  kaow. 

K£N,  kin.  f. 

View,  reach  of  fight. 

Kennel,  kln^nil.  f. 

.  A  cot  for  doe t »  a  number  of  dogi  kept  in  • 
kennel ;  the  hole  of  a  fox,  or  other  beail ; 
the  water  courfe  of  a  ftrcet.' 

To  Kennel,  kln'nil.  v.n. 

To  lie,  to  dwell :  ufcd  of  beafta»  and  of  man 
io  contempt. 

Kept,  kept.  pret.  and  part.  palT.  of 

Keep. 

Kerchief,  ker'tlhif.  f. 

A  head-drefs. 

Kerchieft,    J  J 

_  Dreffed,  hooded. 

f^  Thefe  words  ou^t  to  have  boen  added 
to  No.  ay  7  in  the  Frinciplea.  Here  we  fee 
the  propenfity  diphthongs  have  to  drop  t 
vowel  when  not  under  the  accent.  (fto8). 

Kexmes,  klr'tntz.  f. 

A  fubftancc  heretofore  fuppofed  to  be  a  ve- 
feuble  excrefcence,  but  now  found  to  be 
the  body  of  a  female  animAl,  containing  a 
numerous  oflFspring. 

Kern,  kirn.  f. 

Irifh  foot  foldier. 

To  Kern,  kirn.  v.  n. 

To  harden  ts  ripened  com;  to  take  the 
form  of  grains,  to  granulate. 

Kernel,  klr'nlL  f. 

The  edible  fubftance  contained  in  a  (hell ; 
•ny  thing  included  in  a  (bell ;  anv  thing  in- 
cluded in  a  hulk  or  integument ;  the  feeds  of 
pulp^  fruiu;  a  gland;  knobby  concretioos 
tn  children's  flem. 

Kernelly,  klr'n!l-4.  a. 

Jull  of  kernels,  having  the  quality  or  refem- 
blance  of  kernels. 

KxJtNELWORTy  klr^nil-wArt.  C 

An  herb. 
fCsRSBY,  klt'zi.  f. 
Coarfe  ftuff. 

Kestrel,  kSs'tril.  f. 

A  liule  kind  of  bullard  hawk. 

JCetch,  kltft,  f. 

Aheatvy  ihi|^ 

Kettle,  kk'tl.  f. 

Aveflcl  in  w4iidi  lianor  is  boilod. 

ICetttedrum,  kct'tl-drfim.  f. 

A  drum  of  which  the  bead  is  fprcad  ovcf  a 
"body  of  brafs. 

Xev,  U.  L  (269). 

Ao  iaftfUMDcnt  formed  with  cavitict  corref- 
yff<i4m»  Co  tbe  wards  of  a  look ;  ao  inftru- 
mcMt  by  which  (bmcthing  is  icrewed  or 
tamed  ;  an  cxf  lanat*oa  oi  any  thing  diffi- 
«uk  i  the  pKts  of  a  BMifical  ioilrument  which 
mte  truck  with  cbc  fingers  ^  in  mufick,  is  a 
certain  tone  whereto  every  oomsoiition, 
whether  long  or  ihort,  ougltt  to  be  fitted. 

Key,  ki.  f.  /«o). 

A  bank  railed  perpendicular  for  tbe  eiSc  of 
lading  and  unlading  (hips. 

Key  AGE,  ki'idjc.  f.  (00). 

Money  paid  for  lying  at  the  key. 

Keyhole,  kt'hAlc.  f. 

The  perforation  in  the  door  or  lock  through 
which  the  key  is  put. 

Keystone,  kl'ftAnc.  f. 

The  middle  ftone  of  an  arch. 

Kibe,  kylbe.  f.— See  Guard. 
An  ulcerated  chilblain,  a  chap  in  the  heel. 

KiBED,  kylb'd.  a. 


Troubled  with  kibes. 

To  Kick,  kik.  v.  a.  < 

To  ftrikc  with  the  foot. 

Kick,  k!k.  f.     ' 

A  blow  with  the  foot. 

Kicker,  klk'kflr.  f. 

One  who  ftrikes  with  his  foot. 

Kicking,  kik'king.  f. 

The  z6t  of  ftriking  with  the  foot. 

Kickshaw,  kik'fliiw.  T. 

Something,  uncommon,  fantaflical,  fome* 
thing  ridiculous ;  a  difh  fo  changed  by  the 
cookery  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  known. 

Kid,  kid.  f. 

The  young  of  a  goat ;  a  bundle  of  healh  or 
furae^ 

To  Kid,  kid.  v.  a. 

To  briqg  forth  kids. 

Kidder,  kld'ddr.  f. 

An  ingroffer  of  corn  to  eabascc  ks  price. 

To  Kidnap,  kid'nip.  v.  a. 

To  ileal  children,  to  fteal  human  fa 

Kidnapper,  kid'nip-pir.  f. 

One  who  Heals  human  beiiiga: 

Kidney,  kld'ni.  f. 

One  of  the  two  glands  fhat  fenarate  the 
urine  from  the  blood ;  race,  kind,  in  ludi- 
crous language. 

Kidneybean,  kid'n44>Ane.  f. 

A  kind  of  pulfe  in  the  (bape  of  a  kidney. 

KiDNEYVETCH,  kid'nA-vitlk.  1  ^ 
Kidneywort,  kid'ni-wfet.  J 

PlanU. 

Kildeewn,  kil'dlr-tla.  f. 

A  fmall  barrel. 

ToKiLL,  kil  V.  a. 

To  deprive  of  life,  to  put  to  death,  to  orar- 
ders  to  deftroy  animaU  for  food}  to  de- 
prive of  vegetative  life* 

Killer,  kll'lfir.  f. 

One  that  deprives  of  Ufe. 

KiLLOw,  WV\b.  f.  (317). 

An  earth  of  a  blackilb  or  dee] 

Kiln,  kll.  f. 

A  dove,  a  fabrick  formed  for  admitting 
heat,  in  order  to  dry  or  bum  things. 

To  KiLNDRY,  kirdrl.  V.  a. 

^o  dry  by  means  of  a  kiln. 

Kim  BO,  k!m'b6.  a. 

Crooked,  bent,  arched. 

Kin,  kin.  f. 

Relation  either  of  confanguinity  or  affinity ; 
relatives,  thoCe  who  are  of  the  fame  race ; 
a  relation,  one  related^  the  fame  generical 
clafs. 

Kind,  kylnd.  a.  (i6o)*— Sec  Ouile. 

Benevolent,  filled  witi  ^neral  good-will ; 
favourable,  beneficenu 

Kind,  kylnd.  f. 

Race,  generical  clafa  ;  particular  nature  ; 
natural  lUte ;  nature,  natural  determination  \ 
manner,  way }  fort. 

To  Kindle,  kln'dl.  v.  a. 

To  fct  on  fire,  to  light,  to  make  to  burn  ; 
to  inflame  the  paffions,  to  exafperate,  to  ani- 
mate. 

To  Kindle,  kln'dl.  v.  n. 

To  catch  fire. 

Kindler,  kind'dl-4r.  f. 

One  that  lighu,  one  who  inflames. 

Kindly,  kylnd'lA.  ad. 

Benevolently,  favourably,  with  good  will. 

Kindly,  kyind'l*.  a.  . 

Congenial,  kindred  ;  bUnd,mild,  foftcmng. 

Kindness,  kylnd'nes.  f. 
S  8  a 


seep  bine  colour. 


Benevolence,  beneficence,  good  will,  favour, 
love. 

Kindred,  kin'drcd.  f. 

Relation  by  birth  or  marriage,  affinity ;  re« 
lation,  fort ;  relatives. 

Kindred,  kin'dred.  a. 

Congenial,  related. 

KiNE,  kyine.  f.  plur.  from  Cow. 

Obfolcte. 

King,  king.  f. 

Monardi,  lupreme  governor;  a  card  with 
thepidure  of  a  king;  a  principal  herald. 

To  King,  king.  v.  a. 

To  fupply  with  a  king ;  to  mak^  royal,  to 
raifc;  to  royalty. 

KiNGAPPLE,  king'iip-pL  r. 

A  kind  of  apple. 

Kingcraft,  king'krJft.  f. 

The  aa  of  governing,  the  art  of  governing* 

Kingcup,  king'kop.  L 

A  flower. 

Kingdom,  king'dfini.  f. 

The  dominion  of  a  king,  the  territories  Tub- 
je^  to  a  monarch ;  a  different  clais  or  order 
of  beings ;  a  segion,  a  traft. 

Kingfisher,  kli^'fl(h-:&r.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  bird. 

KiNGLiKLB,  kfng^like.l  ^ 
Kingly,  kingqi.         f^' 

iloyal,  fowereign,  numaivhical ;  belonging 
to  a  king;  noble,  suguft. 

Kingly,  klng'lli.  ad^ 

with  aa  air  of  royalty,  arith  flipcfiottr  dig* 
nity. 

KiNOSEViL,  king«-4'v1.  f. 

A  (crofttlous  ^tiiemper,  ta  wbkfa  tbe  gbndfl 
are  ulcerated,  commonly  believed  to  b« 
cured  h^  the  tou<^  of  the  king. 

Kingship,  kIng'Alp.  f. 

Royalty*  monarchy. 

Kingspear,  kingzTpife.  f. 

A  plant. 

KiNGSTONB,  klnz'fUne.  L 

Afifli. 

Kinsfolk,  klnz'fAkc.  f. 

Relations,  thofe  who  are  of  tbeia«Mliaily« 

Kinsman,  kinz'mln.  f. 

A  mau  of  the  £ime  race  or  fatnily. 

Kinswoman,  k!nz VAm-An.  f.  fing. 

A  female  relation. 

KiNswoMEN,kinz'wlm-mln.  f.  phir* 
Kirk,  k&rk.  f. 

An  old  word  for  a  church  yet  retained  Im 
Scotland. 

KiRTLE,  ker'tl.  f. 

An  upper  garment,  a  gowa. 

To  Kiss,  kis.  V.  a. 

To  touch  with  the  lips ;  to  trtat  witb  fo«d» 
nefs ;  to  touch  gently. 

Kiss,  k!s.  f. 

Salute  given  by  joining  lips. 

Kisser,  kls'sdr.  f. 

One  that  kiffes.         '  *      . 

KissiNGCRUST,  kis'sing-kroft.  f. 

Cruil  formed  where  One  loaf  in  the  ovc» 
touches  another. 

Kit,  kit.  f. 

A  large  bottle;  a  fmall  diminutive  fiddle; 
a  fmall  wooden  veflcl. 

Kitchen,  kitfh'in.  f.  (103). 

The  room  in  a  houfe  where  the  provifions 
are  cooked. 

KiTCHENGARDEN,  kitfti'in-gir-d'n. 
r  1.  Garde« 


KNE 


KNO 


KNU 


tft  (546).  —  Fitc,  fir,  fill,  ftt ;  —  mi,  mit ; — plncy  pin ;  — 


f.  Garden  in  which  cfcuknt  plants  arc  pro* 
duccd. 

KiTCHENMAiD,  kltDi'in-made.  f. 

A  cookmaid. 
KiTCHENSTUFF,  kltfll'in-ftftf.  f. 
The  fat  of  meat  fcummcd  off  the  pot,  or  ga- 
thered out  of  the  dripping-pan. 

KiTCHENWENCH,   kitih'in-winfli. 

f.  Scullion,  maid  employed  to  clean  the  in- 
ftrument»  of  cookery. 

KiTCHENWORK,  kiifli'in-wflrk.  f. 

Cookery,  work  done  in  the  kitchen. 

Kite,  kylte.  f.  (160). — See  Guile. 

A  bird  of  prey  that  infcfts  the  farms,  and 
Heals  the  chickens;  a  name  of  reproach  de- 
noting rapacity  ;  a  hflitious  bird  made  of 
paper. 

Kites  FOOT,  kylts'fAt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Kitten,  kit't'n.  f.  (103). 

A  young  cat. 

To  Kitten,  kit't'n.  v.  n. 

To  bring  forth  voung  cats. 

To  Klick,  kiik.  V.  n.      ^ 

To  make  a  fmall  (harp  noife. 

To  KNAB,.nJb.  V.  a.  (399). 

To  bite. 

Knack,  n5k.  f.  (399). 

A  little  machine,  a  petty  contrivance^  a  toy; 
a  readinefs,  an-  habitual  facility,  a  lucky 
dexterity  ;  a  nice  trick. 

Knap,  nip.  f.  (399J'. 

A  protuberance,  a  iwelling  prominence. 

To  Knap,  nap.  v.  a. 

To  bite,  to  break  (hort ;  to  ftrike  fo  it  to 
-make  a  (harp  noife  like  that  of  breaking. 

To  Knapple,  nip'pl.  ▼.  n. 

To  break  off  wjth  a  iharp  quick  noife. 

Knapsack,  nip'sik.  f. 

The  baff  which  a  toldier  carries  on  bis  back, 
a  bag  of  proviiions. 

XnapWeed,  nip'wiid.  f. 

A  plant. 

Knave,  nive.  f.  (399)- 

A  boy,  a  male  child  ;  a  Tervant ;  both  thefe 
are  obfolete.  A  petty  rafcal,  a  fcoundrel ; 
a  card  with  a  foldicr  painted  on  it. 

Knavery,  ni'v&r-i.  f. 

Dilhonefty,  tricks,  petty  villany ;  mifchiev- 
ous  tricks  or  praftices. 

Knavish,  na'vilh.  a. 

Dilhoneft,  wicked,  fraudulent;  >vaggifli, 
mifchievous. 

Knavishlv,  na'vifli-li.  ad. 

Dilhoneftly,  fraudulently ;  waggifhly,  mif- 
chievoufly. 

To  Knead,  ni^d.  v.  a.  (2ay). 

To  beat  or  mingle  any  ftuff  or  fubttance. 

Kneadingtrough,  nced'ing-trof. 

f.  a  trough  in  which  the  palle  ol  bread  is 
worked  together. 

Knee,  nil.  f.  (399}. 

The  joint  of  the  leg  where  the  leg  is  joined 
to  the  thigh  ;  a  knee  is  a  piece  of  timber 
growing  crooked,  and  fo  cut  that  the  uunk 
and  branch  make  an  angle. 

To  Knee,  ni^.  v.  a.     . 

To  fapplicate  by  kneeling. 

Kneed,  niW.  a. 

Having  knees,  as  in-kneed  ;  having  joints,  as 
kneed  grafs. 

Kneedeep,  nii'dicp.  a. 

Rifing  to  the  knees  ;  funk  to  the  knees. 

Kneepan,  nii'pdn.  f. 

'ilic  fmall  convex  bone  on  the  articulation 
of  the  knee,  vvhich  Icrves  as  a  pulley  to  the 
tendon  of  the  mufcle  that  moves  the  leg. 


To  Kneel,  nWl.  v.  n.  (399)» 

To  bend  the  knee,  to  reft  on  the  knee. 

Kneetribute,  nWtnb-Ate.  f. 

Worfhip  or  obeifance  Ihewn  by  kneeling. 

Knel,  n^l.  f.  (399). 

The  found  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral. 

Knew,  nA.  (399). 

.     The  preterit  of  Know. 

Knife,  nlfe.  f.  plur.  Knives.  (390). 

An  inftrument  edged  and  pointed)  where- 
with meat  is  cut. 

Knight,  nite.  f.  (399}. 

A  man  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  of  mi- 
litary rank ;  the  rank  of  gentlemen  next  to 
baronets;  a  man  of  fome  particular  order  of 
knighthood  ;  a  reprcfentative  of  a  county  in 
parliament ;  a  champion. 

Knight  errant,  nite-Sr'rint.  f. 

A  wandering  knight. — See  Errant. 

Knight  errantry,  nlte-Sr'rfnt-r4 

*    f.  The  charader  or  manners  of  wandering 
knights. 

To  knight,  nIte.  v.  a. 

To  create  one  a  knight. 

Knightly,  nlte'14.  a. 

Befitting  a  knight,  bcfeeming  a  knight. 

Knighthood,  nite'hdd.  f. 

The  charader  or  dignity  of  a  knight. 

To  Knit,  nit.  v.  a.  preter.  Knit  or 

Knitted.  To  make  or  unite  by  texture 
without  the  loom  ;  to  tie ;  to  join,  to  unite ; 
to  contrad ;  to  tie  up. 

To  Knit,  nit.  v.  n.  (399). 

To  weave  without  a  loom ;  to  join,  ta  clofe, 
to  unite. 

Knitter,  nit'tflr.  f. 

One  who  weaves  or  knits* 

Knittingneedle,"  nit'ting-nW-dl. 

f.  A  wire  which  women  ufe  in  knitting. 

Knob,  n8b.  f.  (399). 

A  protuberance,  any  part  bluntly  riling 
above  the  reft. 

Knobbed,  n6b*d.  a. 

Set  with  knobs,  having  protuberances. 

Knobbiness,  n6b'be-nes.  f. 

The  quality  of  having  knobs;  hard,  ftub- 
born. 

To  Knock,  n6k.  v.  n.  (399}. 

To  clafli,  to  be  driven  fuddenly  together ; 
to  beat  as  at  a  door  for  admittance ;  to 
knock  under,  a  common  exprcfTion  that  de- 
notes when  a  man  yields  or  fubmits. 

To  Knock,  n6k.  v.  a. 

To  affeft  or  change  in  any  refpeft  by  blows ; 
to  dafli  together, , to  ftrike,  to-collide  with  a 
Oiarp  noiic ;  to  knock  down,  to  fell  by  a 
blow :  to  knock  on  the  head,  to  kill  by  a 
blow,  to  deftroy. 

Knqck,  nok.  f. 

A  fuddcn  ftroke,  a  blow ;  a  loud  ftroke  at  a 
door  for  admilBon. 

Knocker,  n6k'kflr.  f. 

He  that  knocks  ;  the  hammer  whi^h  hangs  at 
the  door  for  ftran^ers  to  ftrike. 

To  Knoll,  nAle.  v.  a.  (399)  (406). 

To  ring  the  bell,  generally  for  a  funeral. 

To  Knoll,  nAle.  v.  n. 

To  found  as  a  bell. 

Knot,  not.  f.  (399). 

A  complication  of  a  cord  or  firing  not  eaHly 
to  be  difcntanglcd ;  any  figure  ot  which  the 
lines  frequently  iotcilcft  each  other;  any 
boitd  of  afibciation  or  union  ;  a  hard  part 
in  a  piece  of  wood  ;  a  confederacy,  an  alfo- 
ciation,  a  fmall  band;  dilhculty,  intricacy; 
an  intrigue,  or  difHcult  perplc3(ity  of  aifaixfi ; 
a  clollcr,  a  collc^ion. 


To  Knot,  n6t.  v.  a. 

To  complicate  in  knots  |   to  tntangle,  \% 
perplex ;  to  unite. 

To  Knot,  nit.  v.  n. 

To  form  buds,  knots,  or  joints  in  Tegeta- 
tion ;  to  knit  knots  for  fringes. 

Knotberrybush,  n6rber-r4-bdfli. 

f.  A  plant. 

Knotgrass,  nit'gras.  H 

A  plant. 

Knotted,  n&t'tSd.  a. 

Full  of  knots. 

Knottiness,  n&t'ti-nes.  f. 

Fulnefs  of  knots,  unevennefs,  intricacy. 

Knotty,  nit'tA.  a. 

Full  of  knots ;  hard,  rugged ;  intricate,  per* 
plexed,  difficult,  embarraifed. 

^To  Know,  ni.  v.  a.  preter.  I  knew» 

I  have  Known.  To  perceive  with  certainty, 
to  be  informed  of,  to  be  taught ;  to  diftio- 
guilh^  to  recognife;  to  be  no  ftrangertoi 
to  converfe  witn  another  fex. 

To  Know,  nA.  v.  n.  (399). 

To  have  clear  and  certain  perception,  not 
to  be  doubtful ;  to  be  informed. 

Knowable,  nA'd-bl.  a. 

Poflible  to  be  difcovered  or  underftood. 

Knower,  nA'dr.  f. 

One  who  has  (kill  or  knowledge. 

Knowing,  nA'ing.  a. 

Skilful,  well  inftruSed ;  confcious,  intelli^ 
gent. 

Knowingly,  nA'ing-14,  ad. 

With  (kill,  with  knowledge. 

Knowledge,  n6l-lJdge,or  nA'lMjc. 

f.  Certain  perception ;  learning,  illuminauon 
of  the  mind ;  Dull  in  any  thing ;  acquain- 
tance with  any  fad  or  perfon;  cognifaoce, 
notice  ;  information,  power  of  knowing. 
(f^"  Scarcely  any  word  has  occafioned  more 
altercation  among  verbal  critics  than  this. 
A  great  appearance  of  propriety  feems  tofsj- 
vour  the  fccond' pronunciation,  till  wcob- 
ferve  a  great  numbcroffimilar  words,  where 
the  long  vowel  in  the  (imple  is  (hortened  ^ 
the  compound,  and  then  we  perceive  fome- 
thing  like  an  idiom  of  pronuuciAtion,  which, 
to  corred,  would,  in  fome  meafure,  obiiru& 
the  current  of  the  language.  To  preferve 
the  iimple  without  alteration  in  the  com- 
pound, is  certainly  a  defirable  thing  in  lan- 
fjuage  ;  but  when  the  general  tune  of  tip 
anguage,  as  it  may  be  called,  croifes  this 
analogy,  we  may  depend  on  the  're£iitude  d£ 
univerl'al  cuftom,  and  ought  to  acquicfce  ib 
it.  That  the  fecondary  accent  fliorrfni'the 
vowel,  which  was  long  in  the  original,  ^^ 
pears  throughout  the  languaee  in  proclamf 
lion,  proi'octJtiort^  &c.  That  the  primary  ac- 
cent does  the  fa^e  in  preface^  fTeiate\fr^i9if% 
Ac.  is  evident ;  and  as  led^e  is  no  general 
termination  of  our  own,  which  is  applicable 
to  fcveral  words,  why  fbould  we  not  ct>n- 
fider  kno-wledg^zs  a  fimple,  and  pronounce  it 
independently  on  its  original  quantity?  Sec 
Principles,  No.  328,  515.  The  patrons  for 
the  hril  pronunciation  are»  Mr.  Shcridagi 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Narcs,  and  Mr.  Scott; 
and  for  the  fecond,  W.  Johnfon  and  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Perry  gives  both,  but  fcenas 
to  allow  the  firll  the  preference.— -See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  328,  C15. 

Knuckle^  nAk'kl.  f.  (399}. 

The  joints  of  the  fingers  protuberant  whea' 
the  finders  clofe  ;  the  knee  joint  of  a  calf  j 
the  articulation  or  loint  of  a  plant. 

To  Knuckle,  nfik'kl.  v.  n. 

To  fubmit. 

*Knucklep>  nik'Jd'd.  a. 

Jointed. 

La, 
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nA,  m&vc,  n6r,  nAt ;  —  tibc,  tfib,  bAll ;  —  All ;  —  pAAnd  ;  —  thin,  thIs. 


LA,  Idw.  interjeft. 
See,  look,  behold. 

Labdanum,  Ub'di'iiflm.  f. 

A  rcfm  of  the  foftcr  kind.  This  juice  exfu- 
dates  from  a  low  fpreadiog  (hrub,  of  the 
ciftus  kicd,  in  Crete. 

Label,  li'bJl.  f. 

A  fmall  flip  or  fcrip  of  writing ;  any  thing 
appendant  to  a  larger  writing ;  a  fmall  plate 
hung  on  the  necks  of  bottles  to  dilHngui(h 
the  feveral  forts  of  wines  ;  in  Jaw,  a  narrow 
flip  of  paper  or  parchment  afiixed  to  a  deed 
or  yriting,  in  order  to  hold  the  a|>pending 
fcal.      . 

LfABENT,  la'bent.  a. 

Sliding,  gliding,  flipping.  , 

Labial,  la'bi-dl.  a. 

■Uttered  by  the  lips;  belonging  to  the  lips. 

Labiated,  li'oi-i-tld.  a. 

Formed  with  lips.  ^ 

Labiodental,  li-bi-6-den'tll.  a. 

Formed  or  pronounced  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

Laboratory,  lab'b6-r4-tAr-4.  f. 

Achymift'i  workroom.— For  the  laft  tf,  fee 
Domeftick. 

Laborious,  lJ-bA'r4-is.  a. 

Diligent  in  work,  afliduous ;  requiring  la- 
bour, tircfome,  not  eafy. 

Laboriously,  li-bA'ri-fls-le.  ad. 

With  labour,  with  toil. 

Laboriousness,  li-bA're-ds-nes.  f. 

Toilfomcnefs,  difficulty;  diligence,  aflir 
duity. 

Labour,  li'bfir.  f. 

The  ad  of  doing  what  requires  a  painful  ex- 
ertion of  ilrcngth,  pains,  toil ;  work  to  be 
done;  childbirth,  travail. 

To  Labouii,  li'bar.-v.  n. 

To  toil,  to  ad  with  paiuful  eflort ;  to  do 
work,  to  take  pains  ;  to  move  with  diffi- 
.culiy;  to  be  difcafed  ^vith  ;  to  be  in  dif- 
trcfs,  to  be  prefl"cd  j  to  be  in  childbirth,  to 
be  in  travail. 

To  Labour,  li'bfir.  v.  a. 

To -work  at,  to  move  with  difficulty;  to 
beat,  to  belabour.  ^ 

Labourer,  li'bdr-flr.  f. 

One  who  is  employed  in  coarfe  and  toil- 
fomc  work  ;  one  who  takes  pains  in  any  em- 
ployment. 

LaboursOme,  li'bOr-sflm.  a. 

Made  with  ereat  labour  and  diligence. 

Labra,  la^brd.  f. 

a  lip.  5     a      »    > 

Labyrinth,  Iskb'ber-in/A.  1. 

A  maze,  a  place  formed  with  inextricable 
windings. 

Lace,  lafe.  f. 

A  ftring,  a  cord ;  a  fnare,  a  gin ;  a  platted 
firing  with  which  women  fatten  their  clothes; 
ornaments  of  fine  thread  curioufly  woven; 
textures  of  thread  with  gold  or  lilvcr. 

To  Lace,  life.  V. a. 

To  fatten   with   a  ttring  run  through  eilct 
boles  ;  to  adorn  with  gold  or  filvcr  textures 
fewed  on;  to  embellifli  with  variegations; 
to  beat. 
I^AC£MA^'}  Utfe'milL  f» 


One  who  deals  in  lace. 

Lacerable,  Us'slr-i-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  torn. 

To  Lacerate,  IJs'slr-atc.  v.  a. 

(91).  To  tear,  to  rend. 

Laceration, Us-ser-i'fhdn.  f.   , 

The  2i&,  of  tearing  or  rending ;  the  breach 
made  by  tearing. 

Lacerative,  lis'ser-J-tiv.  a. 

Tearing,  having  the  power  to  tear. 

Lachrymal,  lSk'kri-m41.  a.  (353). 

Generating  tears. 

Lachrymary,  14k'kr4-md-rA.  a. 

Containing  tears. 

Lachrymation,  13k-krA-mi'(hfln. 

f.  The  aft  of  weeping  or  flieddin^  tears. 

LACHRYMAT0RY,lik'kri-mi^tfir-4. 

f.  A  veflel  in  which  tears  are  gathered  to 
the  honoMr  of  the  dead. >— For  the  0,  fee  D(h 
meftick. 

To  Lack,  Idk.  v.  a. 

To  want,  to  need,  to  be  without. 

To  Lack,  lik.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  want ;  to  be  wanting. 

Lack,  IJk.  f. 

Want,  need,  failure. 

Lackbrain,  lik'brine.  f. 

One  that  wants  wit. 

Lacker,  lik'kdr.  f. 

a  kind  of  varnilb. 

To  Lacker,  llk'kflr,  v.  a. 

To  Jo  over  with  lacker. 

Lackey,  Idk'ki.  f. 

An  attending  fervant,  a  foot-boy. 

To  Lackey,  lik'k4.  v.  a. 

To  attend  fcrvilcly. 

To  Lackey,  lak'ki.  v.  n. 

To  a6l  as  a  footboy,  to  pay  fervilc  atten-' 
dance. 

Lacklinen,  14k'lin-nin.  a. 

Wanting  ftiirts. 

Lacklustre,  IjJk'lfis-tflr.  a. 

W«»nting  bnghrncfs. 

Laconick^,  li-kAn'ik.  a^ 

Shortj^brJcf. 
(I3r  This  word  is  derived  from  Laennes^^  the 
Spartans,  who  inhabited  the  province  o(  La- 
conh  in  Peloponnefus,  and  were  remarklble 
for  ufing  few  words, 

Laconism,  14k'kA-n!zm.  f. 

A  concife  ftile. 

Laconically,  la-k6n'n4-kil-4.  ad. 

Briefly,  conclfcly. 

Lactary,  llk'tl-r4.  a. 

Milky. 

Lactary,  14k'tJ-ri.  f. 

A  dairy  houfe. 

Lactation,  I3k-ti'(hftn.  f. 

The  aft  or  time  of  giving  fuch. 

Lacteal,  Uk'ti-iX.  a. 

Conveying  chyle. 

Lacteal,  llk't4-4I.  f. 

The  veflel  that  conveys  chyle* 

Lacteous,  lik'ti-fis.  a. 

Milky  ;  lafteal,  conveying  chyle. 

Lactescence,  i^-tes'scnfe.  f. 


Tendency  to  milk. 

Lactescent,  lak-tis'sJnt.  a* 

Producing  milk. 

Lactiferous,  15k-tif  fjr-fis.  a. 

(518).  Conveying  or  bringing  milk. 

Lad,  Idd.  f. 

A  boy,  a  ftripling. 

Ladder,  ladMAr.  f. 

A  frame  made  with  fteps  placed  between 
two  upright  pieces ;  any  thing  by  whick 
one  climbs  ;  a  gradual  rife. 

Lade,  lade.  f. 

The  mouth  of  a  river,  from  the  Saxon  Lade^ 
which  fignifit's  a  purgmg  or  difcliargiag. 

To  Lade,  lide.  v.  a.  (75). 

To  load,  to  freight,  to  burthen ;  to  heavt 
out,  lo  throw  out. 

Lading,  la'ding.  f. 

Weight,  burden,  ficight. 

Ladle,  li'dL  f. 

a  lar^e  fpoon,  a  veflel  with  a  long  handle 
ufed  \n  throwing  out  any  liquid;  the  rec=p-> , 
tacles  of  a  mill  wheel,  into  which  the  water 
falling,  turns  it. 

Lady,  li'di.  f. 

A  woman  of  high  rank ;  the  title  of  Lady 
properly  belongs  to  the  wives  of  knights, 
of  all  degrees  above  them,  and  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  carls,  and  all  of  higher  ranks ;  a  word 
of  complaifance  ufed  10  women. 

Lady-bedstraW,  li'di-bSd'ftriw. 

f.  A  plant. 

Lady-bird,  la'dc-bfird.*1     r^ 
Lady-cow,  li'dA-kAd.    >f. 
Lady- FLY,  li'di-fll.       J 

A  fmall  beautiful  infrft  of  the  beetle  kind. 

Lady-day,  la-di-da',  f. 

The  day  on  which  the  annunciation  of  the 
blellL'd  virgin  is  celebrated. 

Lady-like,  la'di-llke.  a. 

Soit,  delicate,  elegant. 

Lady-mantle,  la'd5-mAn-tl.  f. 

a  plant. 

Ladyship,  li'di-fliip.  f. 

The  title  of  a  lady. 

Lady's-slipper,  la'diz-flip'pftr.  H 

a  flower. 

Lady's-smock,  la'diz-fmok.  f. 

a  flower. 

Lag,  lag.  a. 

Coming  oehind,  falling  fliort;  fluggifli,  flow^ 
tardy  ;  laft,  long,  delayed. 

Lag,  lag.  f. 

The  lowcll  clafs,  the  rump,  the  fag  eid  ;  he 
that  comes  latt,  or  hangs  behind. 

To  Lag,  15g.  v.  n. 

To  loiter,  to  move  flowly ;.  to  ttay  bebind, 
not  to  come  in. 

Lagger,  iJg'efir.  f. 

A  loiterer  ;  an  idler. 

Laical,  li'4-kil.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  laity,  or  pcop>,  as  di£- 
tinft  from  the  clergy. 

Laid,  lide.  (202). 

Preterit  participle  of  Lay, 

Lain,  line.  (202). 
Preterit  pv^clple  of  Lyt • 


LAM 


LAN 


LAN 


^    HfT  (546).  —  Fitc,  fir,  fill,  fit ;  —  mi,  mit ;  —pine,  pin ;  — 


Lair,  lire.  f.  faoi). 

The  couch  of  a  boar,  or  wild  beaft. 

Laird,  lard.  f.  (202). 

The  lord  of  a  mancLT  in  the  Scottiih  diale£l. 

Laity,  la'i-ti.  f. 

The  people  as  didiiiguifhed  from  the  clergy; 
the  (late  of  a  laymaa. 

Lake,  lake.  1. 

A   large  diffufion  of  inland   water;    fmali 
plafh  of  water  ;  a  middle  colour  betwixt  ul-  ; 
tramariheand  vermiUion. 

Lamb,  14m.  f.  (347). 

The  young  of  a  Ihcep;  typically,  the  Savi- 
our of  the  world. 

Lambkin,  lim'kin.  f. 

A  little  lamb. 

Lambative,  lim'bi-tiv.  t. 

Taken  by  licking. 

Lambative,  Um'bl-tiv.  f. 

a  medicine  ukeu  by  licking  with  the 
tongue. 

Lambs-wool,  limzSvAl.  f. 

Ah:  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  roaftcd  apples. 

Lambent,  Um'bent.  a. 

Playing  nhout,  gliding  over  without  harOi. 

Lamdoidal,  lim-dftidMil.  a. 

Having  the  form  of  the  letter  lambda  vr  \* 

Lame,  Umc.  a.  • 

4c  rippled  I  di  fabled  io  the  liroba  ;  hobbling, 
not  (mooth,  alluding  to  the  feet  of  a  verfc  i 
iraperfed,  unfati»fadory\ 

To  Lame,  lime.  v.  a. 

To  cripple. 

Lamellated,  liUn^mil-i-ted.  a. 

Covered  with  iilHis  or  pUtca. 

Lamely,  l&me'li.  ad. 

Like  a  cripple,  without  nttortl  force  or  tc- 
•     livity;  impcrfeAly. 

ameness,  lime'nls.  f. 

The  ftate  of  a  cripple,  lo(s  or  iotbility  of 
limbs ;  imperfedion,  weakncia. 

To  Lament,  11-mlnt'.  v.  n. 

To  mourn,  to  wail,  to  grierc,  to  eirprcit 
Corrow. 

To  Lament,  li-mint'.  v.  a. 

To  bcwatl>  to  mou/n,  to  bemoan,  tm  forrow 
for. 

Lament,  14-m5nt^  f. 

Sorrow  audibly  expreflcd,  Umentation ; 
cxpreifion  of  forrow. 

Lamentable,  Um'mln-ta-bl.  a. 

To  be  lamented,  caufrng  forrow ;  mournful, 
forrowful,  exprefllng  forrow  ;  mifcrable,  in 
a  ludicrous  or  low  (cufe ;  pitiful. 

Lamentably,  lim'm4n-ti-blA,  ad. 

With  expreflioos  or  tokcnaof  forrow  ;  fo  u 
to  caufe  forrow  ;  pitifully,  defpicably. 

Lamentation^  Idm-min-ti'ihAn. 

f*  (i>7)  (550).  £xpreifion  of  forrow^  audi* 
ble  grief. 

Lamenter,  U-mlnt'dr.  f. 

He  who  mourns  or  laments. 

Lamektine,  Um'min-tlne.  f.  (149} 

A  fi{h  called  a  fea-cow  or  manatee* 

Lamina,  Utn^m^-ni.  f. 

Thin  plate,  one  coat  laid  over  anotber. 

Laminated,  lim'm^-n&-t2d.  a« 

Plated  :  nfed  of  fuch  bodies  whole  c«atex- 
ture  difcovers  fuch  a  difpolition  aa  that  of 
plates  lying  over  one  another. 

To  LamaI,  Um.  y.  a. 

To  beat  fottndly  with  a  cudgcL  A  low 
word. 

Lammas,  Idm'mis.  f* 
Tic  firft  of  AuguiL 


;  that 
any  kind 


Lamp,  limp.  f. 

A  light  made    with  oil  and  a  wick 

which  contains  the  oil  and  wick 

of  light,  in  poetical  language,  real  or  me* 

taphorical. 

Lam  PASS,  IJm'pls.  f. 

A  lump  of  flefh,  aoout  the  bignefs  of  a  nut, 
in  the  roof  of  a  horfe's  month. 

Lampblack,  limp'blSk.  f. 

It  is  made  by  holdine;  a  4orch  under  the 
bottom  of  a  ba(bn,  and  as  it  is  furred  ftrtkc 
it  with  a  feather  into  fomc  (hell. 

Lampoon,  lim-p66n'.  f. 

A  perfonal  fatire,  abufc,  ccnfure,  written  not 
to  reform  btit  to  vex. 

To  Lampoon,  lim-p&5a'.  v.  a. 

To  abufe  with  perfonal  fatirr. 

Lampooner,  Um-p&5n'5T.  f. 

A  fcribbler  of  perfonal  fat  ire. 

Lamprey,  Idm'pri.  f. 

A  6(h  much  like  the  eel. 

Lampron,  lim'prin.  f. 

A  kind  of  fea  fi(h  ;  a  long  eel. ' 

Lance,  Unfe.  f. 

A  long  fpear. 

To  Lance,  14nfe.  v.  a. 

To  pierce,  to  cut ;  to  open  chirurgtcally,  to 
cut  tn  order  to  a  care. 

Lancet,  lin'sit.  f. 

A  fmall  pointed  chirurgical  inftnimcnt. 

To  Lanch,  liiifli.  V.  a. 

This  word,  fays  Dr.  Jobnfon,  is  too  often 
written  Launch,  and  i«  only  a  vocal  cor- 
ruption of  /aacr.  To  dart,  to  caft  as  a  lance. 

Lancination,  Un^^jt'flidn.  L 

Tearing,  laceration. 

To  Lancinatb,  ldn's&-n&te«  v.  «• 

To  tear,  to  rend. 

Land,  land.  f. 

A  country;  a  regioo,  diftinft  from  other 
countries;  earth,  diftimfi  from  water; 
ground,  farface  of  the  place ;  an  eftate  real 
and  immoveable;  nation,  peophr. 

To  Land,  l^d.  y.  a. 

To  fet  on  (hore. 

To  Land,  Isbd.  y.  n. 

To  come  on  (hore. 

Land-forces,  llnd'f&r-slz.  f. 

Warlike  powers  not  navaJ,  fbldiera  that 
ferve  on  land. 

Landed,  Itn'd^.  su 

Having  a  fortune  in  land. 

Landfall,  l^'filU.  T. 

A  fudden  tranflation  of  property  in  land  by 
the  death  of  a  rich  man. 

Land  flood,  l&nd'fl&d.  f. 

Imudatioa. 

Landholder^  Idnd'hAl^r.  f. 

One  whofe  fortune  it  in  land. 

Landjobber,  Und'j6b-Ar.f. 

One  Who  buys  and  felis  land  far  odier  nta. 
LANDGRAVff  Und'gr^ve.  L 

A  German  title  of  dominion. 

Landing,  llndinr.  1 

Landing-place,  lind1ag^^4ie.  / 

f.  The  top  of  ^Rmts. 

Landlady,  IWUUU.  f. 

A  woman  who  has  tenanta  holdii^  from 
hev  (  the  miibeia  of  an  inn. 

Landless,  llnd'I&B,  a. 

Without  prjQ^rty,  without  fortune 

Landlocked,  llod'i^t.  a. 

Shut  in,  or  inclofed  with  land. 
LANDLOMJt,  i^'Jd-p&r«  £. 


A  landman  ;  a  term  of  reproach  ufed  by  fca- 
mcn  of  thofe  Who  pafs  their  lives  on  (hore. 
f^  This  word  is  improved  by  fcamen  into 
the  more  intelligible  word  LagJ-Mker, 

Landlord,  lind'lArd.  f. 

One  who  owns  land*  or  houfes;  the  nafter 
of  an  inn. 

Landmark,  IJnd'mJrk.  f. 

Any  thing  fet  up  to  preferve  boundaries. 

Landscape,  lind'flcipe.  f. 

A  region,  the  profped  of  a  country;  t 
pi£lure,  reprefenting  an  extent  of  ipac^ 
with  the  various  ohjr As  in  it. 

Land-tax,  lind'taks.  f. 

Tax  laid  upon  land  and  houfes. 

Land-waiter,  Idnd'wi-tdr.  f. 

An  officer  of  the  cuiloms,  who  is  to  watch 
what  goods  are  landed. 

Landward,  Und'wird.  ad. 

Towards  the  land. 

Lane,  line.  f. 

A  narrow  way  between  bedra;  a  liirrov 
ftreet,  an  alley;  a  pafifage  between  nM« 
(landing  on  each  fide. 

Laneret,  lan'n^r-it.  f, 

A  little  hawk. 

Language,  HIng'gwidje.  f.  fijf  J. 

(^)  Human  fpeech ;  the  tongue  of  one  na* 
tion  as  diftind  from  othera ;  lUk,  aaaaec 
of  expreffion. 

Langvagsd,  Uk^'gwidj'd.  m. 

Having  various  languagea. 

Languagi-mastek,  Utng'gwtdfe* 
mist-nr.  f. 


One  whofe  profeflton  i«  to  teach  1; 
"ag'gwfd. 

Faint,  weak,  feeble  ;  dull,  heaitleisl 


Languid,  ISng 


(w: 


taogoagil* 

\o). 


Languidly,  Ung'gwld-14.  ad. 

Weakly,  feebly. 

Languidness,  12ng'gw1d-nls.  £ 

Weakneb,  feeblenefs. 

To  Languish,  ISng'gwtlh.  v.  n. 

^340).  To  grow  feeble,  to  pine  away,  tobli 
ftf  eiigth  s  to  be  no  longer  vigorous  ia  mo^ 
tion;  to  (ink  or  pine  under  forrow;  t^ 
look  with  foftnefa  or  tendrmers 

Languish^  14ng'gw!fli.  f. 

Soft  appearance. 

Languishingly,  Ung'gwldi-ing-U 

ad.  Weakly,  feebly,  wkE  feeble  foftaafst 
dully,  tcdionfly. 

Languishment,  IW'gwlifa-meot. 

f.  State  of  pining  I  foftn£  of  mien. 

Languor,  ili^'gwAr.  C  (344}* 

a  faiqtnefs,  which  may  artfe  m>ni  waat  of 
decay  of  fpirita. 

To  Lan<ate,  lJi'nA-&te.  v.  a. 

To  tear  in  pseoet,  «o  rend,  to  iaocnMe. 

LANiFicK,Un'4-f!s,  f.  (14a}. 

Woollen  -raanttfadure. 

Lanigerous,  li-nid'j^-As.a. 

Bearing  wool. 

Lank,  link.  a. 

Loofe^  «ot  fiilod  up,  not  ftiffcned  mh  "90 
#at;  fiMt,teQgiNd. 

Lankness,  link'nls.  £^ 

Want  of  plumpneCi. 

Lanmer,  Uln'nfir.  f. 

A  ipecics  of  hawk. 

LAN8Qj[i£N«f  T,  tta'ik2n-ii2t.  f. 

A  common  foot  foJdter ;  a  game  at  earda*^ 
fy  Tha  woad,  aa  a  fame  at  cards, »» JjJ?^ 
by  the  wiaar  into  LMttbfihnet.  Vm  «• 
fiamething,  at  leaO,  which  they»iode«»^ 
and  this  very  intelligibility  confiras  IM» 
in  the  corruptioo.-^fiee  ^ar^- 

LANTI>H| 


LAP 


LAS 


LAT 


—  nA,  mftvc,  nAr,  n&t ;  —  tibe,  tftb,  bflll ;  -^  All ;  —  pAflnd  ;  — Min,  this. 


Lantern,  lln'tflrn.  C 

A,  tranfparent  cafe  for  a  candle ;  a  light- 
houfci  a  light  hung  out  to  guide  (hips. 
ffS'  This  word,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  by  mif- 
take,  is  often  written  Lanthorn.  The  caufe 
of  this  miftake  is  eafv ;  tranfparent  cafes  for 
candles  were  generally  made  of  horn ;  and 
this  was  fufficient  to  perfuade  thofe  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
that  this  was  us  true  etymology. — See  ^fj^a- 

Lantern-jaws,  lin'tflrn-jiwz.  f. 

A  thin  vifage. 

Lanuginous,  ll-n&'jin-As.  a. 

Downyt  covered  with  foft  hair. 

Lap,  Up.  f- 

The  loole  part  of  i  garment,  which  may  be 
doubled  at  pleafure ;  the  part  of  th«  clothes 
that  is  fpread  horizontally  over  the  knees ; 
the  part  formed  by  the  knees  in  a  fitting 
pofturc. 

To  Lap,  14p»  v.  a. 

To  wrap  or  twift  round  any  thing ;  to  in- 
volve ill  any  thing. 

To  Lap,  lap.  v.  n. 

To  be  fpreaa  or  twifted  over  any  thing. 

To  Lap,  lip.  v.  n. 

To  feed  by  ijuick  repeated  motions  of  the 
tongue. 

To  Lap,  up.  v.  a. 

To  lick  up. 
Lapdog,  UpM6g.  f. 

A  liule  dog,  fondled  by  ladies  in  the  lap* 

Lafful,  lap'fAl.  f. 

As  much  as  can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 

Lapicide,  Up^A-skie.  f. 

A  ftooe-couer. 

Lapidary,  lij)'A-dlr-4.  f. 

One  who  deals  lo  ftonet  or  gems. 

To  Lapidate,  iip'^-dke.  v.  a. 

To  ftonc,  to  kill  by  ftoning. 

Lapidation,  Up-A-<U'(b&n.  f. 

A  ftoning. 

Lafidbous^  li-pld'4-As.  a. 

Stony,  of  the  nature  of  ftone. 

Lafidescence,  ldp-i-dls's2nfe.  f. 

Stoney  concretion. 

Lafidescbnt,  14p-4-d8s'scnt.  a. 

Growing  or  turning  to  ftone. 

Lapidifick,  14p-4-dif  fik.  a. 

Formttig  ftones. 
Lapidist,  ISp'A-dlft.  f. 
A  dealer  in  ftones  or  gems. 

Xafis,  U'pu.  f. 

A  ftone.  i  ti    / 

Lapis-lazuli,  la-pU-lizh'd.n.  L 

A  ftone  of  an  aanre  o^  blue  colour. 

IrAPPER,  Wp'pAr.  f. 

One  who  wraps  ap ;  one  who  laps  or  Eekt. 

Lappet,  lip'pit.  f. 

The  parts  of  a  bead  drefii  that  hang  looie. 

Lapse,  lipfe.  f. 

Flow,  fall,  glid<;  petty  ertoor,  fiouU  aif. 
like ;  traoflatioo  of  ngnt  froas  oae  to  ano« 
ihet. 

To  Lapse,  Mpfe.  v.  n. 

To  glide  (lowly,  to  fall  by  degrees ;  to  flip 
by  niadvertency  or  mtftake;  to  lole  the 
proper  time ;  to  fall  by  the  negKgeoce  of 
ooe  proprietor  to  another ;  to  fafi  from  per- 
fcftioo,  troth  or  fvth. 

Lapwing,  U^'wkg.  f. 

A  cUaaorooa  b&rd  vrithTloag  waoglk 

Lafwork,  Hp'wftrk.  f.  , 

Work  in  which  one  part  if  iatCiCh«SI|aiibIy 
HMjppca  Ofcr  tnc  other* 


Larboard,  Ur'bArd.  f. 

The  left-hand  fide  of  a  (hip,  when  you  (land 
with  your  face  to  the  head. 

Larceny,  lir'sA-n4.  f. 

Petty  theft. 

Larch,  lirtfli.  f. 

A  tree  of  the  fir  kind  which  drops  iu  leaves 
in  winter. 

Lard,  lird.  f. 

The  greafe  of  fwine;  bacon,  the  flefti  of 
fwine. 

To  Lard,  lird.  v.  a. 

To/UfF  with  bacon  ;  to  fatten ;  to  mix  with 
fomething  clfe  by  way  of  improvement. 

Larder,  Idr'dAr.  f. 

The  room  where  meat  is  kept  or  falted. 

Larderer,  lir'dAr-flr.  f. 

One  who  has  the  charge  of  the  larder. 

Large,  lirdje.  a. 

Big,  bulky  I  wide,  extenfivet  liberal,  abun- 
dant, plentiful  i  copious,  diffufe ;  At  large, 
without  reftratat,  diflfufely. 

Largely,  lirdje'li.  ad. 

AVidely,  extenfively;  copioufly,  diffufely; 
nberally,  bounteoufly ;  abundantly. 

Largeness,  lirdje^nls.  f. 

Btgnefs,  greatnefs,  extenfion,  widcnefi. 

Largess,  llr'j2s.  f. 

A  prefent,  a  gift,  a  bounty. 

Largition,  iir-jlfli'an.  f. 

The  aA  of  giving. 

Lark,  Urk.  f. 

A  fmall  fincinff-bird. 
Larker,  lirk'dr.  f. 

A  catcher  of  larks. 

Larkspur,  UrkTpAr.  f. 

A  plant. 

Larvated,  lir'vi-tld.  a. 

Maiked. 

Larum,  Ur^rim.  f. 

Alarm ;  noifc  noting  danger. 

Laryngotomy,  14r-in-g&t'tA-m4. 

f.  An  operation  where  the  forc-parfof  the 
larynx  is  divided  to  aflift  refpiration,  dur* 
ing  large  tumours  upon  the  upper  parts;  as 
in  a  qumfey. 

Larynx,  mr'inks.  f. 

The  windpipe,  the  trachea. 

Lascivient,  U-siv'vi-int.  a.  (542) 

Frolickfome,  wantoning. 

Lascivious,  la-siv^vi-fis.  a.  (542). 

Leud,  luftful ;  wanton,  foft,  luxurious. 

Lasciviousness,  li-siv'v4-fis-ncs. 

f.  Wantonnefs,  loofcnefs. 

Lasciviously,  li-siv'vA-fis-li.  ad. 

Leudly,  wantonly,  loofcly. 

Lash,  li(h.  f. 

a  (Iroke  with  any  thing  pliant  and  tough  ; 
the  thong  or  point  of  the  whip  ;  a  lealh,  or 
ftring  in  which  an  animal  is  held ;  a  ftroke 
of  fatire,  a  farcafm. 

To  Lash,  13(h.  V.  a. 

To  ftrike  with  any  thing  pliant,  to  (courge  s 
to  move  with  a  ludden  fpring  or  jerk ;  to 
beat,  to  ftrike  with  a  (harp  (bund ;  to  fcourge 
with  (atire;  to  tic  any  thing  down  to  the 
fide  or  maft  of  a  Ihip. 

To  Lash,  llfli.  v.  n. 

To  ply  the  whip. 

Lasher,  IKh'dr.  f. 

One  that  whips  or  lafliet. 

La&s,  Ids.  r. 

A  girl,  a  maid,  a  yonog  womaa« 

Lassitude,  l^'si-tiUe.  f» 
Weafioci*)  fatigue*  . 


Lasslorn,  ISsMArn.  a. 

Forfaken  by  his  miftrefs. — See  ForfcrB. 

Last,  14ft.  a. 

Latcft,  that  which  follows  all  the  reft  m 
time ;  hindmoft,  which  follows  in  order  of 
.place;  next  before  the  prefent,  as  Laft 
week  ;  utmoft;  at  Laft,  in  conclufion,  at 
the  end ;  The  Laft,  the  end. 

Last,  Uft.  ad. 

The  laft  time,  the  time  next  before  the  pre* 
fent ;  in  conclufion. 

To  Last,  lift.  v.  n. 

To  endure,  to  continue.     . 

Last,  lift.  f. 

The  mould  on  which  flioes  ere  formed  t  4 
load,  a  certain  weight  or  meafure. 

Lastage,  Us'tfdie.  f.  (qo). 

Cuftom  paid  for  freighuge ;  the  ballaft  of  a 
fhip. 

Lasting,  lis' ting,  particip.  a. 

Continuing  durable;  ot  long  contimivice^ 
perpetual. 

Lastingly,  Us'ting-li.  ad. 

Perpetually. 

Lastingnsss«  lis't!ng-n2s.  f. 

DurableneCi;  continuance. 

Lastly,  lift'li.  ad. 

In  the  laft  place  i  in  the  coo€la(ioo»  at  laft* 

Latch,  latlh.  f. 

A  catch  at  a  door  nkoved  by  a  fliriog  or  h»t» 
die. 

To  Latch,  litih.  v.  a. 

To  faften  with  a  latch  ;  to  faften,  to  cloie. 

Latches,  lltfli'^z.  L 

Latches  or  lafltets,  in  a  fliip,  are  loops  mado 
by  fmall  ropes. 

Latchet,  Utlh'it.  f. 

The  ftring  that  faftens  the  (hoe. 

Late,  lite.  a. 

Contrary  to  early,  flow,  Urdy,  long  de* 
layed  ;  laft  in  any  place,  office,  or  charader  ; 
the  deceafed ;  (ar  is  the  day  or  nighu 

Late,  Ute.  ad. 

After  long  delays,  after  a  loog  tijoe ;  io  a 
latter  featon ;  lately,  not  long  agp ;  far  lA 
the  day  or  night. 

Lated,  li'ted*  a. 

Belated,  furprifed  by  the  night. 

Lately,  liic'U.  ad. 

Not  long  ago. 

Lateness,  lite^n^.  f. 

Time  far  advanced. 

Latent,  l&'tlnt.  a. 

Hidden,  concealed,  fecref. 

Lateral,  llt't^r-il.  a. 

Growing  out  on  the  fide,  beUmg^g  to  the 
fide  ;  placed,  or  aAing  in  a  direftioo  per- 
pendicular to  a  horizontal  line. 

Laterality,  I4t-t4r-41'i-ti.  f. 

The  quality  of  having  diftind  fides. 

Laterally,  Ut't4r-il-i.  f. 

By  the  fide,  fide  wife. 

Lateward,  ljite'wird»  ad. 

Somewhat  late. 

Lath,  lith.  f.  (78}. 

A  fmall  long  jkiece  of  wood  ttfed  tft  &f* 
port  the  tilea  ot  houfes. 

To  Lath,  lifh.  v.  a* 

To  fit  up  with  laths. 

Lathe,  Uthc.  f. 

The  tool  of  a  turned,  by  which  he  torof 
about  bis  matter  fo  as  (hafie  it  by  the  chisel* 

To  Lather,  Uth'&t.  ▼•  a* 

To  form  a  raaas. 

To  Lather,  Uth'At.  v.  a. 

To  coTcr  with  feto  of  wiler  »ad  foap* 

L/ » 


LAU 


LAW 


LAY 


C^  (S-i6) — Fate,  fir,  fill,  fit;— mi,  mJt ;— pine,  pin  ;  — 


Lather,  Mtb'&t.  f» 

A  foam  orfioth  made  commonly  by  beating 
ioap  with  water. 

Latin,  l^t'tln.  a.  (104). 

Written  or  fpokcn  in  the  language  of  the  old 
Romans. 

Latinism,  13t'iin-1zm.  f. 

A  latin  idiom ;  a  mode  of  fpcech  peculiar 
to  the  Latin. 

Latinist,  lat'tin-lft.  f. 

One  (killed  in  Latin. 

Latinity,  U-tin'ni-ti.  f. 

The  Latin  tongue. 

To  Latinize,  lat'tin-Ize.  v,  n. 

To  nfe  words  or  phrafes  borrowed  from  the 
Latin. 

To  Latinize,  lat'tin-ize.  v.  a. 

•  To  give  names  a  Latin  termination,  to  make 
them  Latin. 

Latish,  late'i(h.  a. 

Somewhat  late. 

Latirostrous,  la-ti-ros'trAs.  a. 

,  Broad-beaked. 

Latitancy,  Ut't^-t5n-si.  f. 

The  ftatc  of  lying  hid. 

Latitant,  Idt'ti-tlnt.  a. 

Concealed,  lying  hid. 

Latitation,  lit-A-ti'{hfln.  f. 

The  ftate  of  lying  concealed. 

Latitude,  lSt't4-tAde.  f. 

Breadth,  widch  ;  room,  fpacc,  extent ;  the 
extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  reckoned  from 
the  equator;  a  particular  degree  reckoned 
from  the  equator  ;  unieHraincd  acceptation  ; 
,"  freedom  from  fettled  rules,  laxity ;  extent, 
ditfufion. 

Latitudinarian,  lii-e-tii-d4-ni' 
re-in.  a* 

Not  rellrained,  not  confined. 

Latrant,  lu'tr^nt.  a.     Barking. 
Latria,  li'trc-^.  f. 

The  higHtft  kind  of  worfhip,  as  diftin- 
guifhed.from  Dulia. 

Latten,  lit't^n.  f.  (103). 

firafs,  a  mixture  of  copper  and  calamlnaris 
ftone. 

Latter,  lat'tfir.  a. 

Happening  after  fomcthing  /clfe ;  modern, 
lately  done  or  pad ;  mentioned  Ull  of  two. 

Latterly,  13t'tfir-lA.  ad. 

0/  late. 

Lattice,  IJt'tis.  f.  (140)  (142). 

a  window  made  up  with  a  kind  of  net- 
work ;  a  window  made  with  (licks  or  irons 
eroding  each  other  at  fmall  diftances. 

To  Lattice,  lat'tis.  v.  a. 

To  mark  with  crofs  parts  like  a  lattice. 

Lavation,  13-vrftidn.  f. 

The  a^  of  wa(hing. 

LavatorV,  14v'v4-tfir*i.  f. 

A  wafb  ;  fqmething  in  which  parts  difcafed 
arc  wa(hed*. — For  the  c,  fee  Domejiick. 

Laud,  l^wd.  f.'(2i3). 

Praifc,  honour  paid,  celebration ;  that  part 
of  divine  worfnip  which  coufiiis  in  praife. 

To  LAUD,il4wd.  V.  a. 

To  praife,  to  celebrate.  < 

Lavdable,  liw'd3-bl.  a.  '    • 

Praife-worthy,  commendable ;*hcalthy,  fa- 
lubrious. 

Laudableness,  iJw'di-bl-nJs.  f. 

Pritft-worthinrfs. 

Laudably,  l4w'di-bU.  ad. 

In  a  manner  dcferving  praifc.    - 

LAUPANtJM,  16d'di-riflm.  f.  (21 7)* 


A  foporifick  tinfturc. 

To  Lave,  live.  v.  a. 

To  walb,  to  bathe  ;  to  lade,  to  draw  out. 

To  Lave,  live.  v. n  . 

To  wa(h  himfelf,  to  bathe. 

To  Laveer,  la-vi4r'.  v.  n. 

To  change  the  dirc6tion  often  in  a  courfe. 

Lavender,  I4v'ven-ddr.  f. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

Laver,  li'vdr.  f. 

a  wa(hing  veifel. 

To  Laugh,  lif.  v.  n.  (215)  fsgi). 

To  make  that  noife  which  fudden  merri- 
ment excites  ;  in  poetry,  to  appear  gay,  fa- 
vourable, plcafant,  or  fertile;  To  Laugh, 
at,  to  treat  with  contempt,  to  ridicule. 

To  Laugh,  Ulf.  v.  a. 

To  deride,  to  fcorn. 

Laugh,  Uf.  f .  , 

The  convulfion  caufeid  by  merriment ;  an 
inarticulate  expredioa  ^ol  fudden  rocrri- 
mrnt. 

Laughable,  15f'd-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  properly  excite  laughter. 

Laugher,  lirfir.  f. 

A  man  fond  of  merriment.. 

Laughingly,  lif  ing-14.  ad. 

In  a  merry  way,  merrily. 

Laughingstock.,  I5ring-ft6k.  f. 

a  butt,  an  cbjed  of  ridicule. 

Laughter,  Idf'tflr.  f. 

Convulfivc  merriment ;  an  inarticulate  cx- 
prelTion  of  fudden  merriment. 

Lavish,  liviih.  a. 

Prodigal,  wafteful,  indifcrectly  liberal ;  fcat- 
tered  in  wade,  profulie;  wild,  unrclliained. 

To  Lavish,  Idv'ifti.  v.  a. 

To  fcattcr  with  profufioo. 

Lavisher,  13v'!(h-dr.  f. 

A  prodigal ;  a  profufe  man. 

Lavishly,  lav'ifhJi.  ad. 


Profufcly,  prodigally. 

iv'la 

Prodigality,  profufion. 


Lavishment,  liv'ifh-mSnt.l 
Lavishness,  lav'i(t-ne^»       J 


To  Launch,  lintfli.  v.  n.  (214). 

To  force  into  the  fea  |  to  rove  at  large ;  to 
expatiate. — See  Laach. 

To  Launch,  lintfli.  v.  a. 

To  pu(h  to  fea  ;  to  dart  from  the  hand. 

Laund,  iJwnd.  f. 

A  plain  extended  between  woods ;  now  more 
frequently  written  Lawn. 

Laundress,  lin'dres.  f.  (214). 

a  woman  whofe  employment  is  to  wafli 
clothes. 

Laundry,  IJn'dri.  f. 

The  room  in  which  clothes  are  wa(hed ;  the 
Z&,  or  date  of  wa(hing. 

Lavolta,  U.v6l't3.  f. 

And  old  dance,  in  which  was  much  turning 
and  much  capciing. 

Laureate,  liw'r4-ate.  a.  (91). 

Decked  or  inveded  with  a,  laurel. 

Laureation,  14w-r^-i'iKdn.  f. . . 

It  denotes  in  the  Scotti(h  univerlities,  the 
aft  or  dale  of  having  degrees  conferred. 

La6rel,  16r'ril.  f.  (217). 

a  tree,  called- alfo  the  cnerry-bay. 

Laureled,  Ifir'nl'd.  a. 

Crowned  or  decorated  with  laurel. 

Law,  Uw.  f.  '  '     ^ 

A  rule  of  aftion  ;  a  decree,  edift,  djTtutc.  o'r 
cudom,  publickly  cdabli(hed  ;  judicial  pto- 
cefs  ;  confprmity  to  law,  any  thing  lawful; 
an  edablilhcd  and  coaftant  mode  of  ]ptQCfii$, 


Lawful,  li\%'f&l.  a. 

Agreeable  to  law ;  conformable  to  law* 

Lawfully,  ldw'fAl-4.  ad. 

Legally,  agreeably  to  law. 

Lawfulness,  liw'ffil-nSs.  f. 

Legality  ;  allowance  of  law. 

Lawgiver,  14w'giv-flr.  f. 

Legidator,  one  that  makes  laws. 

Lawgiving,  liw'giv-ing.  a. 

Legiflative. 

Lawless,  I4w'lls.  a. 

Unrediaiued  by  any  law,  not  fubjeft  to  law; 
contrary  to  law,  illegal. 

Lawlessly,  ldw'I^s-14.  ad. 

In  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

Lawmaker,  Idw'ma-kdr.  f. 

One  who  makes  laws,  a  lawgiver. 

Lawn,  14 wn.  f. 

An  open  fpace  between  woods ;  fiAc  lin?n, 
remarkable  for  being  ufed  in  the  flccv^s  qf 
bilhops. 

Lawsuit,  I4v/'si'ite.  f. 

A  procefs  in  la"v%',  a  litigation. 

Lawyer,  liw'yJr.  f. . 

ProfcfTor  of  law,  advocate,  pleader. 

Lax,  IJks.  a. 

Loofe,  not  confined,  not  clofcly  joined; 
va;ue,  not  rigidly  cxaft  ;  loofe  in  body,  fo 
at  to  go  frequently  to  dool ;  flack,  not  teulc. 

Lax,  liks,  f. 

a  loofenefs,  a  diarrhoea. 

Laxat^on,  13k-si'(hfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  loofening  or  (lackening;  the  Ibti 
of  being  loofened  or  dackened.  " 

Laxative,  14ks'4-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  cafe  codivenefs. 

Laxative,  Uks'4-tlv.  f, 

a  medicine  dightly  purgative. 

Laxativbness,  llks'4-tiv-nes.  f. 

Power  of  eafmg  codivenefs. 

Laxity,  liks'i-ti.  f. 

Not  compreflion,  not  clofe  cohcfion;  con- 
trariety to  rigorous  prccifioo  ;  loofcnets,  noc 
codivenefs,  llackuel^,  contrariety  to  tenliooj 
opennefs,  not  clofenefs. 

Laxness,  llks'nes.  f. 

Laxity,  not  tendon,  -not  precidon,  not  co(^ 
tivencls. 

Lay,  14.  preterit  of  Lye. 
To  Lay,  la.  v.  a. 

To  place  along;  to  beat  down  corn  w 
grafs  ;  to  keep  from  ridng,  to  fettle,  to  dill  J 
to  put,  to  place ;  to  make  a  bet ;  to  fpread 
on  a  furfacc ;  to  calm,  to  dill,  to  quiet,  to 
Vlay;  to  prohibit  a  fpirit  to  walk;  to  fct 
•on  the  table ;  to  propagate  plants  by  fixing 
their  twigs  in-  the  ground ;  to  wager ;  to  re- 
podt  any  thing  ;  to  bring  forth  eggs;  to  ap^ 

.  ply  with  violence  ;  to  apply  nearlv ;  to  im- 
pute, to  charge ;  to  tM-ow  by  violence ;  to 
L^y  apart,,  tojejeft,  to  put  by;  to  Lay 
alide,  to  put  away,  not  to  retain ;  to  L»J 
before,  to  expofc  to  view,  to  fhcw,  to  difc 
play  ;  to  Lay  by,  to  referve  for  fomc  futuie 

'  time,  to  put  from  one,  to  difmifs ;  to  Lay 
down,  to  depoGt  as  a  pledge,  equivalent,  or 
fatisfaftion;  to  ^uit,  tq  rcfign ;  tacdmm.t^ 
.to  rcpofe;  to  advance  as  a  propofuion ;  to 
Lay  for,  to  attempt  by  ambudi,  ox  iMm* 
,  praftices  ;  to  Lay  forth,  to  diffufe,  to  expa- 
/  tiate;  to  nlace  when  dead  iu  a  decent  po»- 
ttire ;  to  Lay  hold  of,  to  fci^,  to  catch ; 
to  Lay  in,  to  ftore,  to  treafure ;  to  Lay  oiu 
to  apply  .with  violeftce  ;  to  Lay  open,  t* 
diew,  tS4  ^xpofe ;  to  La/  over,  td  incrud,  to 
cover;  to  lay  .put,  to*  expend,  to  difpl»y»  '* 

•difcqver,  to  difpodr,  to  plant  to  Lay  out, 

'  wifti  tke  reciprocal  proooua*  to  txpsii.^9 


LEA 


LEA 


LEA 


—  nA,  n^&ve,  n6r,  nftt  —  t&be,  tflb,  bill ;  —  Ail ;  —  pAflnd ;  —  tbin,  this. 


Lay  to»  to  chtrg^  upon,  to  apply  with  vi- 
gour, to  harafS)  to  attack  ;  to  Lay  together, 
to  collc£l,  to  brlog  into  one  view ;  to  Lay 
under,  to  fubje^  to  ;  -to  Lay  op,  to  confine, 
to  ftore,  to  treafure ;  to  Lay  upon,  to  impor- 
tune, to  wager  upon. 

Xo  Lay,  ni.v.  n. 

To  bring  tgg%,  to  contrive ;  to  Lay  about, 
to  ftrike  on  aJl  fides  $  to  lay  at,  to  iirike,  to 
endeavour  to  flrike ;  to  lay  in  for,  to  make 
overtures  of  oblique  invitation  ;  to  Lay  on, 
to  ftrike,  to  beat;  to  ad  with  vehemence; 
to  Lay  out,  to  take  meafurcs. 

Lay,  IL  f. 

A  row,  a  ftratum ;  i  wager. 

Lay,  li.  f. 

GraiTy  ground,  meadow,  ground  unploWed. 

Lay,  li.  f. 

A  fong. 

Lay,  ik,  a. 

Not  clerical ;  regarding  or  belonging  to  the 
people  as  diilind  from  the  clergy. 

Layer,  la'Or.  f. 

A  ftratum,  or  row;  a  bed  ;  one  body  fpread 
over  another ;  a  fprig  of  a  plant ;  a  hen  that 
lays  eggs. 

Layman,  la'mln.  f. 

One  of  the  people  diftin£l  from  tht  clergy ; 
an  image. 

Lazar,  la'zlr.  f. 

One  deformed  and  naufeous  with  filthy  tod 
peftilential  difeafcs. 

Lazar-house,  la'zir-hAAfc.  "i  *- 
Lazaretto,  liz-z3r-rli'tA.  /  ' 

A  houfe  for  the  reception  of  the  difcafed, 
an  bofpital. 

Lazar  WORT,  li'zir-wflrt.  f. 

A  plant. 
LazilV,  Ik'zi'li.  ad. 

Idly,  fluggiftily,  heavily. 

Laziness,  la'zi-nis.  f. 

Idleoefs,  fluggifhnela. 

Lazing,  la'zing.  a. 

Sluggiih*  idle. 

Lazuli,  lIzh'A-H.  f. 

The  ground  of  this  ftone  is  blut,  variegated 
with  yellow  aud  white. 

Lazy,  li'zi.  a. 

Idle,  (luggiih,  unwilling  to  work;  flow,  te- 
dioua. 

Lea,  {£.  r.  ' 

Ground  inclofed*  not  open. 

Lead,  lid.  f.  (234). 

A  foft  heavy  metal ;  In  the  plural,  flat  roof 
to  walk  on. 

To  Lead,  lid.  v.  a. 

To  fit  with  Icad.in  any  manner. 

To  Lead,  IWc.  v.  a.  preter  Led. 

To  guide  by  the  hand ;  to  condud  to  any 
place ;  to  condu^  as  head  or  commander ; 
to  introduce  by  going  firft ;  to  guide,  to 
fliow  the  method  of  attaining ;  to  draw,  to 
entice,  to  allure ;  to  induce,  to  prevail  on  by 
pleafing  motives ;  to  pafs,  to  fpend  in  any 
certain  manner. 

To  Lead,  14de.  v.  n.  (227). 

To  condu£t  as  a  commander ;  to  fliew  the 
way  by  going  firft. 

Lead,  lide.  f.    - 

Guidance,  firft  place. 

Leaden,  lld'd'n.  a.  (234), 

Made  of  lead  ;  heavy,  dulL 

Lbader,  li'dflr.  f. 

'  One  that  leads,  orcondufis;  captain,  com- 
mander ;  one  who  ^oes  firft ;  one  at  the  head 
of  any  party  or  fa&ion; 

JLeadimg,  M'ding.  part.  a. 


Principal. 

Leading-strings,  Ife'ding-ftringz. 

f.  Strings  by  which    children,    when  tney 
learn  to  walK,  arc  held  from  falling. 

Leadwort,  Icd'wflrt.  f.  (234). 

A  plant. 

Leaf,  life.  f.  (227). 

'  The  green  deciduous  parts  of  plants  and 
flowers;  a  part  of  a  book,  containing  two 
pa^es  ;  one  fide  of  a  double  door ;  any  thing 
foliated,  or  thinly  beaten. 

To' Leaf,  life.  v.  n. 

To  bring  leaves;  to  bcarlcavca. 

Leafless,  life'les.  a. 

Naked  of  leaves. 

Leafy,  14'fi.  a. 

Full  of  leaves. 

League,  liig.  f.  (227). 

A  confederacy,  a  combination. 

To  League,  lAeg.  v.  n. 

To  unite,  to  coi^'edcrate. 

League,  leig.  f. 

A  raeafure  of  length,  conUtning  three  miles. 

Leagued,  Icig'd.  a. 

Confederated. 

Leaguer,  14'gflr.  f. 

Siege,  inveftmct  of  a  town. 

Leak,  like.  f.  (227). 

A  breach  or  hole  which  lirts  in  water. 

To  Leak,  like.  v.  n. 

To  let  water  in  or  out ;  to  drop  through  a 
breach. 

Leakage,  li'kidje.  f.  (90J. 

Allowance  made  for  accidental  lofsin  liquid 
meafures. 

Leaky,  li'ki,  a. 

Battered  or  pierced,  fo  as  to  lit  water  in  or 
out ;  loquacious,  not  dofe. 

To  Lean,  line.  v.  n.  (227)  (238) 

Preter.  Leaned  or  Leant.  To  incline  againft, 
.  to  reft  againft ;  to  tend  towaids  ;  to  be  iu  a 
bending  pofture. 

Lean,  line.  a.  (227}. 

Not  fat»  meagie,  wanting'flefli ;  not  unftu- 
ous,  thin,  hungry ;  low,  poor,  in  oppolition 
to  great  or  rich. 

Lean,  line.  f. 

That  part  of  flefh  which  cottfifta  of  th«  muf- 
cle  without  the  fat. 

Leanly,  linc'li.  ad. 

Meagerly,  without  plumpncb. 

Leanness,  line'ncs.  f. 

Extenuation  of  body,  want  of  flefli,  meager* 
nefs;  want  of  bulk. 

To  Leap,  lipe.  v.  n.  (23^}. 

To  jump,  to  move  upward  or  progreflively 
without  change  of  the  feet;  to  rufti  witn 
vehemence;  to  bound,  to  fpring;  to  fly,  to 
ft  art. 

To  Leap,  lipe.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  over,  or  into,  by  leaping ;  to  com- 
prels,  as  beafts. 

Leap,  lipe.  f. 

Bound,  jump,  a£l  of  leaping;  fpace  palTrd 
by  leaping ;  fijdden  tranhcion  ;  an  aifault  of 
an  animal  of  prey  ;  embrace  of  animals. 

Leap-frog,  lipe'frog.  f. 

a  play  of  children,  in  which  they  imiute 
the  jump  of  frogs. 

Leap-year,  lipe'yirc.  f. 

Leap-year,  or  bilTcxtile,  is  every  fourth 
year,  and  fo  called  from  its  leaping  a  day 
more  that  year  than  in  a  common  year  :  to 
that  the  common  yrar  hath  three  nundred 
and  fixty-five  days,  but  the  Leap-year  three 
huudiea  and  fixty-Gx ;  and  fthaa  Ftbriury 
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hath  twenty-nine  days,  which  id  eomilioft 
years  hath  but  twenty-eight. 

To  Learn,  lern.  v.  a.  (234). 

To  gain  the  knowledge  or  ikillof ;  to  teichj 
improperly  ufed  in  this  la  ft  fen^e.^ 

To  Learn,  lirn.  v.  n. 

To  receive  inftrudion ;  to  improve  by  e^ •« 
ample. 

Learned,  lir'nld.  a.  (362). 

Verfed  in  fcience  and  literature;  {killed* 
flcilful,  knowing  ;  fl;.illed  in  (cholaftick 
knowledge. 

Learnedly,  lir'nid-li.  ad. 

With  knowledge,  with  fliill.   * 

^EARNING,  ler'ning.  f. 

Literature,  flcill  in  langtiagea  or  fcietfcetf 
flcill  in  any  thine  good  or  bad. 

Learner,  lernfir.  f. 

One  who  is  yet  in  his  ludimenti. 

Lease,  life.  f.  (227). 

A  contrad  by  which,  in  conGderation  oi 
forae  payment,  a  temporary  pofTefljoa  it 
granted  of  houfes  or  lands ;  any  tenure. 

To  Lease,  life.  v.  a.  (227J.  ^ 

To  let  by  leafe. 

To  Lease,  lize.  v.  n.  (227). 

To  glean,  to  gather  what  thc-hirveft  naei 
leave. 

Leaser,  li'zAr.  f. 

A  gleaner. 

Leash,  liifli.  f.  (227). 

A  leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer  holdt 
his  hawk,  or  a  courfer  leads  his  greyhound ; 
a  band  wherewith  to  tic  any  thing  in  ge- 
neral. 

To  Leash,  liifli.  v.  a. 

To  bind,  to  hold  in  a  ftring. 

Leash,  liifli.  f. 

_A  brace  and  a  half ;  a  fportfrnan's  term. 

0^  Sportfmen,  like  the  profeflbrs  of  otft€l> 
arts,  often  corrupt  their  technical  terms  ;  for 
we  frequently  hear  this  word  pronounce4 
'  like  the  ieafe  of  a  houfe.  This  corruptioiH 
however,  ts  not  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  tho 
true  (bund  pedantic,  and  therefore  ought  t» 
be  corre£led. — See  CUf. 

Leasing,  li'zlng.  f.  (227). 

Lies,  falfehood. 

Least,  liifl.  a.  (227)  the  fuperlati^ 

of  Little.    Little  beyond  othert,  ImalleiU  1 

Least,  liift.  ad. 

In  the  loweft  degree. 

Leather,  lixH^fir.  f.  (234). 

Dreflfed  hides  of  anilhals ;  Attn,  ironicallfi 

Leathercoat,  leTH'-Or-kdtc.  f. 

An  apple  with  a  tough  rind. 

Leathery,  liTH'4r-i.  a. 

Refembling  leather. 

Leave,  live.  f.  (227). 

Grant  of  liberty^  permiflion,  allowanoe^ 
farewell>  adieu. 

To  Leave,  live.  v.  jT.  prct.  I  Left ; 

I  have  Left.  To  quit,  to  lot  fake;  to  hav» 
remaining  at  death;  to  fuffbr  to  remain  ;  19 
fix  as  a  token  or  remembrance;  to  bequeath^ 
to  give  as  inheritance  ;  to  give  up,  to  reGgni 
to  ceafe  to  do,  to  defift  from  ;  to  Leave  off» 
to  defift'  from,  to  forbear;  to  forfake ;  lo 
Leave  out,  to  omit,  to  negle£L 

To  Leave,  live.  v.  n. 

To  ceafe,  to  dtfiii ;  to  Leave  oft^  to  deGft,  f 
ftop. 

Leaved,  liiv'd.  a.  (227). 

Furnifhed  with  foliage ;  uMde  with  leaves  os 
folds. 

Leaven,  livVSn.  f.  (103)  (234}. 

f  ariaant  mixtd  with  aa^  body  to  make  it 

liglKi 
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lights  any  mixture  which  makes  i  general 
change  in  the  mafi. 

To  Leaven,  Uv'ven.  v.-j^ 

t  To  ferment  by  fomething  mixed ;  to  tainti 
to  imbue;        , 

Leaver,  14'vflr.  f. 

^  One  who  deferta  or  forfakea. 

Leaves, U5vz.  f. 

The  plural  of  Leaf.^ 

Leavings,  li'vingz.  f. 

^   Remitant,  rellckc,  ofial. 

Lecher,  l^tfli'fir.f. 

A  whoremafter. 

Lecherous,  litfh'6r-&s.  a 

Lcud, luafuL 

Lfica£RO0SLY,  lSt(h'6r-As-U.  ad. 

Leudly,  luftfully. 

Lecherousness,  lltOi'5r-fis-n^s.  f. 

Leudocfs.  *■ 

Lechery,  llt(h'ir-e.  f. 

•  LeudheTs,  loft. 
LfeCTlON,  iJlc'lbfin.  f. 

A  reading ;  a  variety  in  copies. 

Lecture,  llk'ffliAre,  r,  (461). 

A  difcottrfe  pronounced  upon  any  fubje£l ; 
the.  a£k  or  praftice  of  rcadrog,  pcfn(al;'a 
fhaiifterhil  repntoandr      •    • 

To  Lecture,  llk'tfliArc.  v.  a. 

Toinftrua  formal!^;  t6*  infbrud  infolently 
and  dogmatically.  ..>..> 

Lecturer,  l^k'tflifir-flr.  f. 

•  An  inftra6lor,  a  teacher  by  way  of  ledure,  t 
preacher  in  i  church  hired  by  the  psrlflt  to 
•ffiftthereaor.  -     ^  ^ 

Lectureship,  lik'tfliAr-fti^t).  f. 

The  office  of  i  le&ar'tT,    '  »  »   -    ^^      * 

Led,  lid.  part.  pret.  of  L^d* 
Lfipcs,  l^die.  f.- 

'A  row,  9  Myar,  ftratam;  a  ridge  rifing 
tboTe  the  reu;  any  prominence 'or  ri^g 
part.     -  .       - 

Ledhorse,  led'hirfe.  f. 
•*  A  firtfipfbr  horle. ' 

Lee,  lii.  f. 

JDregt,  fcdiment,  refufe.  Sea  term;  it  ia 
generally^  that  Ode  whieh  isoppofitte  to  the 
wind,  at  the  Lee-(hore  ia  that  the  wind 
k)lowa«n. 

Lbe,  Hi.  a. 

Having  the  wind  blowing  on  it ;  having  the 
wind  direded  towards  it. 

Leech,  lictfh.  f. 

^  phyfician,  a  profeiTor  of  the  art  of  heal- 
inff;  a  kind  of  fmall  water  fctpent,  which 
fatrens  on  animaU,  and  fucks  the  blood. 

LEfeCH-CRAFT,  liitfh'krift.'  f.  - ' 

The  art  of  healing.  " 

Leek,  liik.  (,   - 

A  pot  herb. 

Leer,  lire.  f. 

An  oblique  view^  a  laboured  caft  of  coun- 
tenance. 

To  Leer,  lire.  v.  n. 

To  look  obliquely,  to  look  archly  ;  to  look 
with  a  forced  countenance. 

Lees,  leAz.  f.  ^ 

•Drtgs,  fcdiment. 

Leet,  leet.  f. 

A  law  day. 

LE£WAltD,  lii^wird.  a. ' 

Towards  the  wind. — See  Lie. 

Left,  left,  participle  preter.  of  Leave 
JCeFt,  l^ft.  a. 

Siniftxous;  not  on  the  right  hand.  • 
L&FT-HAN1>£P;  Uft'h^d-ld.  9,  . 


tfT  (54^)-  —  File,  Ijir,  lail,  fif ;  — ;n4,  x^ ;  — plnp,  pin  ;  — 

Legerpem  AiN,  Kd-jir-di-mlae^  f. 


Ufing  the  left  hand  rather  thao  the  right* 

JLErr-HAjspEDN^ss,  l^^t'JiAnd^^- 
nes.  C  *  '   ' 

Habitual  ufe  of  the  left-hand. 

Leg,  lig.  f. 

The  limb  by  which  animals  walk,  particu* 
larly  that  part  bctwced  the  knee  «n4  tHe 
foot  in  men ;  an  aft  of  obeifance ;  tha(  by 
which  any  thing  is  fupportcd  on  the  ground; 
as,  the  Leg  of  a  table. 

Legacy,  l^g'i-si.  f. 

Legacy  is  a  particular  thing  gjvefi  by  laft 
will -and  teftamcnc. 

Legal,  li'gil.  a. 

Done  or  conceived  according  to  law  ;  law- 
ful, not  contrary  to  law. 

Legality,  l&-gil'i-tA.  f. 

Lawfulnefs. 

To  Legalize,  I4'gil-Ize.  y.  <^. 

To  authorize ;  to  make  lawful. 

Legally,  \k'jii]Ah.  zi. 

Lawfully,  according  to  law. 

Legatary,  \ig%tit'L  f. 

One  who  lias  a  legacy  left. 

Legatine,  llg'gd-tine.  a. 

Made  by  a  legate ;  belonging  to  a  legate  of 
the  Roman  fee. 

Legate,  iJg'gite.  f.  (9^). 

A  deputy,  an  ambalFador;  a  kind  of  fpiri- 
tual  ambaffador  ftom  the  pope. 

Legatee,  llg-gi-tii\  f. 

One  who  has'a^egady  left  him. 

Legation,  lA-gi'(hdn.  f. 

Deputation,  cotami{Iibh,'etnba(ry. 

Legator,  lSg-gi-t6r'.  f.  ' 

One  who  makes  a  will,  and  leaves  legacies. 

](^EGEND,  U'j^nd.  f.      -  ■ 

A  chronicle  or  regifter  of  the  lives  of  faints ; 
any  memorial  or  relation ;  an  incredible  un- 
tfuthtfntick  narrative  i  any  id fcrij[>tibn,* parti- 
cularly Ota  medals  or  coins. 

fi:3^'  Thir  Wdrd  is  fometimes  pronounced 
with  the  vowel  in  the  firft  fyllable  fhort,  as 
if  written  tedjend.  This  has  the  fteblc  plei 
of  the  Latin  word  Lego^  to  produce;  but 
with  what  propriety  can  we  make  this  plea 
for  a  ihort  vowel  in  Englifli,  when  we  pro- 
nounce that  very  vowel  long  in  the  Latin 
word  we  derive  it  from  ?  '  Tne  genuine  and 
ancient  analogy  of  our  language,  as  Dr.  Wal- 
lis  obferves,  is  when  a  word  of  two  fyllablcs 
has  the  accent  on  the  firft,  and  the  vowei  is 
followed  by  a  iingle  confonarit  to  pronounce 
the  vowel  long.  It  is  thus  we  pronounce  all 
Latin  words  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  this  man- 
rrer  wc'lhould  certainly  have  pronounced  all 

-  our  Englilh  words,  if  an  affcftation  of  fol- 
lowing Latin  quantity  had  not  dillurbedthe 
natural  progrefs  of  pronunciation.  See 
Drama.  But  bcfides  this  analogy,  the  word 
in  queflion  has  the  authority  of  Mr:  SheH- 
dan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnfon,  Bailey,  Entick, 
Perry,  and  Buchanan,  dn  its  fide.'  Dr.  Ken'- 
rick  and  Dr.  Afli  arc  the  only  abettors  of  the 
(hort  found. 

Legendary,  lld'jen-di-r4. 

Pertaining  to  a  legend. 

(P^  As  the  preceding  word  has,  by  th«  cirareft 
analogy,  the  vowel  in  the  firft  fyllable  long, 
fo  this  word,  by  having  the  accent  higher 
than  the  antepenultimate,  has  as  clear  ah 
analogy  for  having  the  fame  vowel  (hort. 
(530}  (535)'  This  analogy,  however,  is  con- 
tradiacd  by  Dr.  Aih,  W.  Johnfon,  Mr. 
Scott,-  Entick,  Buchanan,  add  Perry.  As 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  not  got  the  word,  his  opi- 
nion cannot  be  produced  either  way. 

Leoir,  lid'jflr-  f;  . 

A  Itger-book,  a  book  that  lici  in  the  compt- 
ins-honics        -><.■        .;-.•«, .---A 


Slight  of  haiid^  j^^'^*  Wwer  of  deceiving 
\ht  eye  by  riimbletiiotijn,  trick:    ' 

LiGERifY,  14-j«r'.4-til.  r. 

Ligh^neis/nimbbnefs. 

Legged,  llg'd.  a. 

Having  legs. 

Such  fs  may  be  read  •  apparent,  difcoi er* 
able. 

Legibly,  l^'j^-bli.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  rcyd. 

Legion,  lA'idn.  f. 

A  body  of  RomaA  (bldiera,  confifting  of 
about  five  thoufand;  a  military  force;  any 
great  number. 

Legionary,  14'jfln-ir-4.  a. 

Relating  to  a  legion ;  containing  a  legion ; 
containing  a  great  indefinite  number. 

To  Legislate,  l^d'jU-lite.  v.  ^ 

To  enad  laws. 
0^  This  word  is  neither  in  Johnfon  qo^  $ie« 
ridan.     For  the   nronunciation  of  the  ^nl 
fyllable,  fee  the  following  words. 

Legislation,  Ud-j!s-fla'(hdp.  C 

The  aft  of  giving  laws. 

Legislative,  iSd'ji^-lartiv.  a. 

Giving  lawr,  lawgiving. 

LEGi^^i^TOR,  Icd'jis-li-tflr.  f. 

A'  lawgiver,  one  who  makes  laws  for  any 
community. 

Legislature,  l^'jls-li-tire.  f. 

(461 ).  The  power  that  makes  laws. ' 
(|31  Some  reipedable  fpeakers  in  the  Hoafe 
of  Commons  pronounce  the  t  in  the  firft 
fyllable'  of  tlyis  word  l6ng,    as  i^  writtcS 
Leegijhturey  and  think  they  are  wonderfully 
correft  in  doing  (b,  becaufe  the  fir!:'  fvU^U 
of  all  Latin  words,  compomidcd'of  I./r,ls 
long.     They  do  not  know  that,  in  pronoiioc* 
ing  the  word  iii  this  maisner,  thejr  are  c!i>n« 
tradiftiog  one  of  the  cleared  analogies  of  th^ 
language;    which   is,  that    the  antepenuUi* 
mate,  and  fecomdary  accent,  (horteo  ev^y 
vowel  they  fall  upon,  except  «,  unkff  tl^ej 
arc.  followed  by  a  diphthong!  (534)  {^Z5^. 
TThis  analogy  is'evident  in  a'  numerous  cata- 
logue of  words  ending  in  iiy,  where  the  an- 
tepenultimate  vowel   is  (hort   in   £ng/ilbi 
though  long  in  the  Latin  >lir6sds,  whence  tli'ey 
are  derived,  as  ferenity,  divimtj,  rhboftyt  ic. 
The  fame  may  be  obfervcd  ot  the  wbrds 
declamatory,  delikfrative,  ^c;  where  the  two 
fecond  fyllables  are  fhort  in  £ngli(h,  though 
long  in  the  Latin  dccUmatorim,  deliteraliwii 
ice.     Even  the  words  liberal  anS  R^ifty^  i^ 
pronounced  with  their  firft  fyilablcslong,ss 
tn  the  Latin  words  lihcraUs  and  tibcriau  o«fi»' 
to   be  founded  Ife^eral  and  lyt'berty.    «» 
therefore,  we  cpnfider  the  accent  on  the  firft 
fyllable  of  legiflattr,  Ugi/lafurf,  or  Ugipttvft 
either  as  primary  or  fecondary,  we  find  a 
dear  analogy  for  (hortening  the  vowel ;  nor 
can  we  have  the  Icaft  reafon  for  lengtheniiig 
it,  which  will  not  obKge  us  in  the  fame  man- 
ned to  lengthen  the  fi/ft  vowel  of  IcmtiVCf 
pedagogue t  pacification y  and  a  thoufand  othcri. 
See  Principles,  No.  530, 535.   Mr-  Sheridan* 
Dr.   Kenrick,   Mr.  Scott,   and  Mr.  Perry, 
mark  the  #  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  this  word 
and  its  relatives  (hort.     W.  Johnfon  onljj 
marks  them  long.     From  Entick  we  can^ ga- 
ther the  quantity  of  this  vowel  in  no  word 
but  Icnjlatei  where  he  makes  it  long ;  sod* 
A(h,  Bailey,  and  Buchina^n,  do  not  xriark  it 
either  way.     Thefe  authorities  f&ffidenfl/ 
(how  us  the  general  current,  of  cuftom ;  aM 
the  analogies  of  the  language  iitficiesUy 
Ihow  the  propriety  of  it.  " 

LfiOXTIMACV,  U-&^t4-«jki*  t-  >* 


LEN 


LES 


tEV 


rioufnefs. 

teciTnwtA'TE,  I4f-jit't&-mite.  i:  fgij 

Bom  in  marriage,  lawfully  1>egottcn. 
To  LEGlTlKfXTE:,  If^jit'ti-mili'.  ^ 
V.  a    (91).  To  procure  to  any  the  rightt'ef 
legitimate  Mrth  ;  to  m'akc'lawful. 

LegitimatblV,  li-jit'A-mike-li. 

a^.  Lawfully,  genuinely. 

Lepitimation,  li-jit-J-iriJ^fhfiri.r, 

Lawful  birth';  the  a^  of  invellinj^ with  the 
privileges  oF  lawful  birth. 

Legume,  leg'gime.      V  ^" 
JCegumen,  le-gA'iri4ri.  / 

Sced&  not  reaped;  but  gathcrtcl  by  the  hand ; 
«s,  beans  :  in  general,  all  larg^  feeds;  pulfe. 
Sec  Bitumen  and  B/afpbemaas. 

LEGUKfiNOirs,  le-g\i^mi-ijAs.  a. 

Belonging  to  plilfe,  cortfiftin^  of  p\ilfc. 

Leisurable,  lA'zhiVr-4-M.  a. 

Done  at  Icifure,  not  hurried,  enjoying  lA- 
fure.  li  V  1 

Leisurably,  14'zlifif-J-bre.  ad. 

At  leiiure,  without  tumult  ot  hurry. 

£eisure,  le'zhire.  f. 

freedom  from  bufmefs  or  hurry  j  vacancy  of 
mind;  convenience  of  litoe. 

Leisurely,  li'zhAr-14.  a. 

Not  hally,  deliberate.  , 

Leisurely,  14'zhir-14'.  ad; 

Not  in  t  hurry,  flowry. 

^£mma,  lehi'm^'.  1. 

A  propofuion  previoufly  alTumcii. 

Lemon,  lem'mfln.  f,  ,.     . 

The  fruit  of  the  Icmon-lrce ';  the  tree  that 
bears  lemons. 

Lemonade,  llIh-mfln-idc^  f •  ,  ^  _ 

.  Liquor  made  of  water,  fugar,  and  thie'juice 
of  lethbni. 

To  Lend,  lind,  v.  a. 

To  deliver  fomeihing  to  another  on  condi- 
tion of  repayment ;  to  fuffer  to  b*  ufed  on^ 
coi^ttion  that  it  it  reftb^ed;  to  afford,  to' 
%fiAl  in  general. 

Lender,  iSndf  An  f. 

One  who  lends  iny  thing;  on^  who  makes 
a  trade  of  putting  mdney  to'inttreft. 

Length;  llng/A.  f. 

The  extent  of  any  thing  material  fronh  end 
to  end  ;  horizontal  extenlion;  a  certain'per- 
,tton  of  f pace  or^ime;  extent  of  duration  ; 
full  extent,  uncontraded  ilate ;  end;  at 
Length,  ailaft,  inconcluGon. 

To  Lengthen,  ling'th*n.  v.  a. 

To  draw  out,  to  make  loijger  ;  to  protraftj 
to  continue;  to  protrafl  pronunciation;  to 
Lengthen  out,'  tj)  proira6l,  to  extend. 

To  Lengthen,  lengV^'n.  v.  nl 

To  grow  longer,  to  incrcafe  in  leiigtli. 

Lengthwise,  leng/A/wlzc;  ad. 

According  to  the  length. 

Lenient,  I4'n4-ent.  a. 

Affuafive,  fofietiing,  mitigaiifng';    laiktiVe,' 
emollient. 

Lenient,  14'n5-4nt.  f. 

An  emoltrfot  of  affuafive  appUcatton. 

To  Lenify,  lln'nA-fi.  v.  a.  (183). 

•Tor  affuage^  'to  mitigaife. 

LENn*nrE,  Itn'h-tW.  a, 

AffuaGve,  emollient. 

LenitivS,  lln'A;tiv.  f.       . 

'Any  thing  applied  to  eafe  paiti ;  a  pallia- 
tive. 

LitNiTY,  lin^*-td.  f. 

.Mildoefi,  mercy»  teadetacfr, ' 

Lems,  Icn$*  f. 


— nA,-mftV^,  nftr,  n6t ;  —  tfltfe,  tfibi  bflll ;  —  Su ;  —  pifind ; — ibin,  this. 


Aglafafphericallyco'nvcx'on  both  (icf<'»,  it 
ufually  called  a  Lens;  fnch  as  is  a  burning- 
glaf:»,  or  fpc£UcIe-glafs,  or  an  objed  glafs  of 
a  telcfcope.  .  /   . 

Lent,  lent.  part.  paflT.  from  Lend. 
Lent,  iSnt.  1. 

The  quadragefimal  fail;  a  time  of  abfti- 
nence. 

Lenten,  llnt't'n.  a. 

Such  as  is  ufed  in  lent,  fparing. 

Lenticular,  IJn-tik'kA-lSr.  a. 

Doubly  convex,  of  the  form  of  a  lent. 

Lentifor'm,  len'ti-f6rni.  a.    - 

Having  the  form  of  aMens. 

Lentiginous,  len-t!d'j!n-fls.  a. 

Scurfy,  furfuraceous. 

LenVioo,  l4n-ti'gA.  f.  (112). 

A  freckly  oi;  fc^irfy  eruption  upon  the  ikin. 

Lentil,  len'til.  f. 

A  kind  of  piilfe," 

Lentisk,  len'tilk.  f.        .  . 

A  beautiful  evergrtcn  ;  the  maftick  tree. 

Lentitude,  len'ti-tAde.  f. 

Sluggifl^ne/s,  (^wnefs. 

Lentner,  iSnt'ndr.  f. 

1     A  kind  of  hawk. 

Lentor,  len'tSr.  f. 

Tenacity,  vifcofity  j  flowneft,  delay.  ^  In^ 
phyfick,  that  fizy,  vifcid  part  of  the  btbod 
which  obdruds  the  velTels. 

LENTotis,  liVtfls.  a. 

Vifcous,  tenacious,  capable  to  be  drawn  out. 

Leonine,  lA'A-nlne.  al  (14^). 

Belonging  to  a  lion,  havinx  the  nature  of  a 
lion.  Leonine  verfes'are  tl^ofc  of  wl^lch  tl^e 
end  rhymes  to  th^  middle,  fo  named  from 
Leo,  the  inventor. 

LEoi^AitD,  iSp'pArd.  n 

A  fpotted  bealit  of  prey. 

Leper,  lip'^pfir.  f. 

One  infe^ed  with  a  leprofy.* 

LEptRbris,l?p'par-fls.  ai 

Caufing  Icprofy.     Fropc'rly  Lfprus, 


Leporine,  lep'pA-rlne.  a. 

|i  hare,  having  ihe 


nature  of  a 


Belonging  to 
hare. 
(f^*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  V  in  the  fir  ft 
fyllable  of  this  word  long,  without  even  the 
ffimfy  plea  of  Latin  quantity  to  fupport  it. 
Mr.  Perry/ £ntick,  and  Dr.  Ath,  are  the 
only  Orthoepifts  from  whom  we  can  gather 
the  pronunciation  of  this  letter.  The  two 
firft  are  for  the  fhort  found,  and  the  Laft  for 
the  long  one.  But  the  (hort  found  is  (b 
agreeable  to  analogy  as  to.  want  no  authori- 
ties to  fuppbrt  it. — See  Principles,  No.  530, 
535* 

Leprosy,  llp'prA-s4.  f. 

A  loathfome  diflEcmpcr,  which  covers  the 
body  with  a  kind'  of  whitfc  fcales. 

Leprous,  lep'pffis.  a« 

Infcded,  with  a  leprofy. 

Less,  iJsl 

A  negative  or  privative  termination.  Joined 
to  a  fubftantive  it  implies  the  abfence  or 
privation  of  the  thing;  as,  a  witlefs  man. 

Less>  1^^.  a; 

The  comparative  of  Little':  op^fcd  to 
greaiter. 

Less,  l&.'f. 

A  fmaller  quantity,  a  fmill'er 'degree*. 

Less,  lis.  ad.'  ^    ^^    ^ 

In  ^  fmaller  deeree,  in  a  fowef* degreed 

Lessee,  le!t-se8f.  f. 

The'perfon  to  whbfli  a  leite  is'giVeu. 

To  Lessen,  l&Vti.  y.  ^:^{i^i}-^^„^^ 

To  diminilh  in  Hulk';  to  diaiuA  iB  Ucgroe 
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ofapy  quality;  to  degrade,  to  depnve  of 

power  or  dignity. 

To  Lessen,  lcs*s%y.ni 

.  To  gr.ojv  lefs ;  to  (brink. 

Lesser,  ll^s'sffri  a,  ,    i  ; 

.  A  barbaroiu  corruption  of  Lefs. 

LessDn,  les's*n.  f.  "    .     ,, 

;     Any  thing  TC|d  or  rcpeatcdf  to  a  teacher } 

,     precept,    notion    inculcated;    portions    of 

,     icri^tufe    read     ir     divine   fcryice;     Juno 

pricked  for  an  inftrumcnt;  arating  Icdure. 

Lessor,  le§'sdr,  f. 

One  wfio  lets  any  thing  to  farm,  or  other- 
wife  by  Icafe. 

Lest,  lift,  or  liift.  conj. 

That, ivot ;  for  fear  that, 
(p^  Almod  all  our  Orthoepifts  pironounce 
this  word  both  ways ;  but  the  fbrmer  feema 
.  to  be  by  much  the  mod  geperal.  This  woi*d 
is  derived  from  the  adje^ve  Uaft:.  but  it  i*:. 
not  uncommon  for  words  to  change  thoir 
form  when  they  chanec  their  dafs..  Dr. 
Wallis's  advice  to  fpell  the  fupcrlative  of 
little  UJefty  has  noj  yfei  bt/m  (ollowcdj.  and 
probably  never  wi^  ;  and  therefore  tjicfCiis 
op  necefllty  for  Dr.  Lowth's  expedient  (o 
diftlnguifti  thci«?  wor^a  ^y  fpelling,the  co»- 
juodton  with  a.,  But  why  weOvwld  (buc(d 
the  e  lo'n^j  contrary  "to  the  analog  of  fpci- 
ling,  while  fufh  a  J>rotittnciatioD  confopndt  < 
the  ^onjun^ion  and  the  adjcAive,  cannot  .|ic 
conceived!  The  feconcf  pronunciation,  there« 
fore,  ought  to  be  explodec(. 

To.Let,  lIL  Y*a..     ., 

J,  To  allow,  to  ftiiter,  to  permit;  to,  put  yi> 
'     hire,  to  grant  to  a  tepanti  tp  fu^r  any 

thing  tfi  take  a  courfe  whic^  requirea  nor 

impulHve  violence  ;  to  permit, to  take  any 
.  (late  or  courfe ;  to  Let  bloody  is  elliptical 
,  for  to.  Let  out  blood*,  to  free  it  from  confine* 
.1  meiit,  to  /uffer  it  to  ftream  out  of  the  vein. ; 
'     to  Let  in,  to  admit";  to  Let  00",  to  difcharge  s 

to  Let  out,  to  ieale  out]  to  give  to  hire  or 

farm. 

iTo  Let,  lit.  y.  a.  , 

,    To  hinder,  to  obftniA,   to  op^fe.    Not 
much  ufed  now. 

Let,  let.  L  .     ■     <    .       » 

Hindrance,  obftade,  obftru^ion,  impcdiinemt 
LEiTHARGiCK,  1A-/Mr'j!k.  a. 

Sleepy,  beyond  the  na^ura)  power  of  fleep.  t 
LETHARGK^KNESSyl&^/Mf'jlk-nSs^d 

^leepinefs,  drowfinefs. 

Lethargy,  le/^'ir-jt.  f. 

A  morbid  drowftnefs,  a  fleep  from  whieli 
pne  cannot  be  kept  awake. 

Lethe,  14'Mi.  f. 

Oblivion,  a  draught  of  oblivion. 

Letter,  let'tOr.  f. 

One  who  Icts^or  permits ;  one  who  hin^^rii  ^ 
one  who  givei  vent  to  any  thing,  as  a  blood 
letter. 

Letter;  let^tdr.  C 

One  of  the  dements  of  fyllablcs;  a  written 
mcfTa^C,  an'epiillcj  ihp  literad  or  expreire4 
raeaT^n^i  Letters  Witfiout  the  fingnlar, 
learning;  type  with  which  books  are 
prinwd. 

To  LetteA;  llt'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  ilamp  with  letters 

Lettered,*  llt'tdr'd.  a.  (359}- 

Liierate,  educated  to  learning. 

Lettuce,  lit'tis:  f. 

A  plant. — Set  ^fpsr^gus. 

LEVANt,  14-vlnt'.  f. 

The   eaft,   particularly  thpfe  coaiU  of  iffb 

Mediterranean!  eaft  of  Italy. 
^    0^  Milton  has  ufe4jti>iiuw|tfj  .as  an  adjec* 
^      tiv«>  wkh  t%  MCfat  »b  %  fir^  fyllable. 


LEV  LIB 

tr  (546) — Fitc,  fir,  fin,  fit  ;  —  mi,  mix ;— pine,  p!n;  — 
Levity,  liv'vi-ti.  f. 

Lightacf*;   inconftancy;   onftcadineCi;  idle 
pleafurc,  vanity  ;  iriQtng  gaiety. 

o  Lew,  Uv've.  v.  a. 

To  raife,  to  bring  together  meo;  to  raife 
money )  to  make  war. 

Lew,  lev'vA,  f. 


LIE 


••  Forth  rofli  fbe  Levant  and'tbe  Ponent  windU." 
*  In  thii  cafe,  alfo,  the  vowel  c  oaght  to  have 
the  long  found.— See  Legeai, 

Levator,  It-vi'tdr.  f.  (521). 

A  chirargical  inftniment,  whereby  deprHTcd 
parts  of  the  (kuH  arc  lifted  up. 

Leucophlegmacy,  lA-kA-fllg'mi- 

si.  r. 

'  Palcneft,  with  vifcid  juices  and  cold  fweat- 
ings. 

Leucophlegmatick,  li-k6-fl^g- 
m4t'ik.  a. 

.Having  fuch  a  conlUtution  of  body  where 
the  blood  is  of  a  pale  colour,  vi(cid,  and 
cold. 

Levee,  Uv'v4.  f. 

The  time  of  rifing  ;  the  concoarfe  of  thofe 
who  crowd  round  a  man  of  power  in  a 
morning. 

Level,  iSv'vil.  a. 

Even,  not  having  one  |nrt  higher  than  ano- 
ther ;  even  with  any  thing  cIk,  in  the  fame 
line  with  any  thing. 

To  Level,  14v'v!1.  v.  a. 

'  To  make  even,  to  free  from  inequalities ;  to 
reduce  to  the  (ame  height  with  fomething 
dfe ;  to  lay  flat ;  to  biin^  to  equality  of  con- 
dition; to  point  in  caking  aim,  to  aim;  to 
dired  to  any  end. 

To  Level,  15^'vil.  r.  n. 

To  aim  at,  to  bring  the  gun  or  arrow  to  the 
'fame  di/cdion  with  the  mark ;  to  conjec- 
ture, to  attempt  to  guefs ;  to  be  in  the  fan>e 
dire&ion  with  a  mark ;  to  make  attempts, 
'  to  aim. 

Level,  Mv'vW.  f. 

A  plane ;  a  furface  without  protuberances 
or  inequalities ;  rate,  iUndard  ;  a  fiate  of 
eouality;  an  inftrument  whereby  mafons 
aajuft  their  work ;  rule,  borrowed  from 
the  mechanick  level ;  the  line  of  diredion  in 
which  any  raiflive  weapon  is  aimed;  the 
'line  in  which  the  fight  pafles. 

Leveller,  llv'vil-lfir.  f. 

« One  who  maizes  any  thing  even ;  one  who 
dcilroys  fupertority,  one  who  endeavours  to 
bring  all  to  the  fame  ftate. 

Levelness,  livMl-ncs.  f. 

Evenncfs,  eouality  of  furface ;  equality  with 
fomcthine  elfe. " 

Leven,  ilv'ven.  f.  (103). 

*  Fet-ment,  that  which  being  mixed  in  bread 
makes  it  rife  and  ferment ;  any  thing  capa- 
ble of  changing  the  nature  of  a  greater  mafs. 

LEV1ER,14'vflr.  f. 

The  fecond  mechanical  power,  ufed  to  ele- 
vate^ or  raife  a  great  weight. 

LEVERET,llv'vcr-it.  f. 
A  young  hate. 

Leviable,  I4v'v4-l-bl,  a. 

That  may  be  levied. 

Leviathan,  li-vi'5-/Mn.  f. 

A  large  water  animal  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Job.  By  fome  imagined  the  crocodile, 
but  in  poetry  generally  taken  for  the  whale. 

To  Levigate,  Hv'v4-gite.  v.  a. 

To  tub  or  grind  to  an  impalpable  powder  ; 
to  mix  till  the  liquor  becomes  fmooth  and 
uniforn). 

LEViCATiofir'Uv-i-gi'lhfln.  f. 
The  9€t  of  reducing  bard  bodies  into  a  fub- 
tile  powder. 

Levite,  li'vlte.  f.  (156). 

One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  one  bom  to  the 
offiee  of  pricfthood  among  the  Jews;  a 
pricft,  u(ica  in  contempt. 

Levitical,  lA^vit't4-kil.  a^ 

Belonging  to  the  Levitct» 


-!'<;■ 


The  ad  of  railing  money  or  men;  war 
raifed. 

Lewd,  lide.  a.  (265). 

Wicked,  bad  ;  luftful,  libidinous. 

Lewdly,  lAde'14.  ad. 

Wickedly ;  libidinoufly,  luftfully. 

Lewdness,  lAde'nes.  f. 

Luilful  licentioufneCs. 

Lbwdster,  lide'rtflr.  f. 

A  lecher,  one  given  to  criminal  pleafures. 
Not  ufed. 

Lewis  d'or,  lA-A-dAre'.  f. 

A  golden  French  coin,  in  value  about  twenty 
(hillings. 

Lexicographer,  leks-4-k6g'gr4f- 
dr.  f. 

A  writer  of  didionaries. 

Lexicography,  leks-i-k6g'grlf-i. 

f.  The  art  or  pradice  of  writing  didionarics. 

Lexicon,  leks'A-kfin.  f. 

A  didionary. 

Ley,  UL  1. 

Afield. 
J3^  This  word  and  Key  arc  the  only  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  of  pronouncing  this 
diphthong  when  the. accent  is  on  it.  —  See 
Principles,  No.  169. 

Liable,  li'sl-bl.  f. 

Obnoxious,  not  exempt,  fubjefi. 

Liar,  U'ir.  f.  (418). 

One  who  tells  falfehood,  one  who  wants 
veracity. 

Libation,  ll-bi'lhdn.  f.  (128). 

The  a^  of  pouring  wine  on  the  ground  in 
honour  of  fome  deity ;  the  wine  fo  poured. 

Libbard,  llb'bdrd.  C 

A  leopard. 

Libel,  ll'bll.  f. 

A  fatire,  defamatorv  writing,  a  lampoon ; 
in  the  civil  law,  a  declaration  or  charge  in 
writing  againft  a  perfon  in  court. 

To  Libel,  ll'bel.  v.  n. 

To  fpread  defamation,  generally  written  or 
printed. 

To  Libel,  ll'bil.  v.  a. 

To  fatirife,  to  lampoon. 

Libeller,  li'bel-lfir,  f. 

A  defamer  by  writing,  a  lampooner. 

Libellous,  ll'b^l-lds.  a. 

Defamatory. 

Liberal,  lib'bcr-ll.  a. 

Not  mean,  not  low  in  birth  ;  becoming  a 

fentleman ;  munificent,  generous,  bountiful, 
ee  Legifiaturf. 

Liberality,  lib-ber.ril'i-tA.  f. 

Munificence,  bounty,  gcnerofity. 

Liberally,  lib'ber.riUi.  ad. 

Bountifully,  largely. 

Libertine,  hb'blr-t!n.  f.  (150). 

One  who  lives  without  refiraint  or  law; 
one  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts  of 
religion ;  in  law,  a  freedman,  or  rather  the 
fon  of  a  freedman. 

Libertine,  llb'ber-tin.  a. 

Licentious,  irreligious. 

Libertinism,  lib'ber.tin-izm.  f. 

Irreligion,  licentioufnefs  of  opinions  and 
pra£lice. 

Liberty,  lib'b^r-ti.  f. 


#^eedom  at  oppofcd  to  flavery ;  freedom  u 
oppofed  to  neccillty  ;  privilege,  exemption, 
immunity;  relaxation  of  reftraint;  leavci 
permillion. — See  Lepftatate, 

Libidinous,  li-bid'in-As.  a.  (128]. 

Lewd,  lufiful. 

LiBiDiNOusLY,  li-bid'm-4s-U.  ad. 

(laS}    Lewdlv,  luftfully. 

LiBRAL,  irbr^l.  a. 

Of  a  pound  weight. 

Librarian,  li-bri'ri-3n.  f.  (128). 

One  who  has  the  care  of  a  library. 

Library,  ll'brJ-ri.  f. 

A  large  colle£Uon  of  books ;  the  place  whert 
a  colledion  of  books  is  kept. 

To  LiBRATE,  ll'brite.  v.  a.  i 

To  poife,  to  balance. 

LiBRATiON,  ll-bra'flifin.  f.  (128). 

The  ilate  of  being  balanced  ;  in  aftronomy, 
Libration  is  the  balancing  motion  or  trepi* 
dation  in  the  firmament,  whereby  the  decli- 
nation of  the  fun,  and  the  latitude  of  the 
ftars,  change  from  time  to  time. 

Lfbratory,  U'bri-tflr-A.  a. 

Balancing,  playing  like  a  balance^— For  tht 
•,  fee  Domefick, 

LiCE,  life.  The  plural  of  Loufe. 
LiCEBANE^  lifc'banc.  f. 

A  plant.' 

License,  U'sinfe.  f. 

Exorbitant  liberty,  contempt  of  legal  and 
neccfTary  reftraint;  a  grant  of  permilfioai 
liberty,  permiflion. 

To  License,  ll'sinfe.  v.  a. 

To  fet  at  liberty;  to  permit  by  a  legal  gnat. 

Licenser,  U'sin-sfir.  f. 

A  granter  of  permiflion. 

Licentiate,  ll-sen'fliA-ite.  f.  (91). 

A  man  who  dfes  licenfe ;  a  degree  in  Spanifli 
univerfities. 

ToLiCENTiATE,  Ii-s5n'.fli4-atc.  v.a. 

To  permit,  to  encourage  by  licenfe. 

Licentious,  ll-sen'{has.  a.  (128}. 

Unreftrained  by  law  or  morality  ;  prefump* 
tuous,  uncobfined. 

Licentiously,  ll-sen'flid$-14.  ad. 

With  too  much  liberty. 

Licentiousness,  lUsln'(hds-nis.  f. 

Boundleis  liberty,  contempt  of  juft  reftraint. 

To  Lick,  lik.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  over  with  the  tongue ;  to  lap,  to 
take  in  by  the  tongue ;  to  Lick  up,  to  df* 
your. 

Lick,  Ilk.  f. 

A  blow,  roMgh  ufage. 

Lickerish,  lik'ir-ifli.l 
LiCKEROUs,  lik'Ir-fis.  /  ^' 

Nice  in  the  choice  of  food ;  delicate,  templ- 
ing the  appetite. 

LicKERisHNESs,  lik'^-ifli-nis.  L 

Nicenefs  of  palate. 

Licorice,  lik^kflr-is.  f.  (142)* 

A  root  of  fweet  ufte. 
LiCTOR,  lik'tftr.  f. 
A  Roman  officer,  a  kind  of  beadle. 

Lid,  lid.  f. 

A  cover,  any  thing  that  fliuts  down  over  t 
veiTel ;  the  membrane  that,  when  we  flccp  or 
wink,  is  drawn  over  the  eye. 

Lie,  11.  f. 

Any  thine  impregnated  with  fome  other 
body,  as  lope  or  fait. 
0^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  sad 
agreed  with  every  other  Orthoepift'in  giv- 
ing this  word  «he  (ame  IbuAd  uBft  *  Mf^-^ 
hood. 


LIF 


LIG 


LIK 


—  n6,  mAve,  nAr,  nfit; — tAbc,  tflb,  bAIl;  — 6il ;  — pdAnd  i—tbin,  thIs. 


LiE,n.f. 

A  crirainal  falfchood ;  a  charge  of  falfe* 
hood ;  a  fidion. 

To  Lie,  li.  v.  n. 

To  utter  criminal  falfchood. 

Xo  Lie,  ll.  v.  n. 

To  reft  horizontally,  or  with  very  great  in- 
clination againft  fomethinc  elfe ;  to  reft,  to 
lean  upon  ;  to  be  repoiited  in  the  grave  ;  to 
be  ia  a  ftate  of  dccumbiture;  to  be  placed 
or  (ituated  ;  to  preft  upon  ,  to  be  in  any 
particular  ftate  ;  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  couceaU 
mcnt ;  to  be  in  prifon ;  to  be  in  a  bad  ftate  ; 
to  confift  ;  to  be  in  the  power,  to  belonz  to ; 
to  be  charged  in  any  thing,  as,  an  aaion 
Lieth  againft  one;  to  coft,  as,  it  Lies  me  in 
more  money;  to  Lie  at,  to  importune,  to 
teafe;  to  Lie  by,  to  reft,  to  remain  ftill ;  to 
Lie  down,  to  reft,  to  go  into  a  ftate  of  re- 
pofe ;  to  Lie  in,  to  be  in  childbed  ;  to  Lie 
under,  to  be  fubjeft  to ;  to  Lie  upon,  to  be- 
come an  obligation  or  dvty  \  to  Lie  with,  to 
converfe  in  bed. 
LtBF,  l^if.  a. 

Dear,  beloved.    Obfolete. 

Liege,  U^dje.  a. 

Bound  by  fome  feudal  tenure,  fubjeft ;  fo- 
ircreign. 

Liege,  Uidje.  f. 

Sdvereign,  fuperiour  lord. 

Liegeman,  liidje'mdn.  f. 

A  fubjea. 

Lieger,  lifi'jflr.  f. 

A  refident  ambaflador. 

Lien,  11 'In.  the  participle  of  Lie. 

Lain.     Obfolete. 

LiENTERiCK,  lI-Jn-tSr'r!k.  a. 

Pertaining  to  a  lientery. 

LiENTERY,  ll'in-tJr-r4.  f .  * 

A  particular  loofeoefs,  wherein  the  food 
paues  fuddenly  through  the  ftomach  and 
gota. 

LiER,  ll'^r.  f.  (418). 

One  that  refti  or  liet  down. 

Luu,  W.  f.  (284). 

Place,  room. 
LlEVE,  \lh\.  ad. 
Williugly. 

Lieutenancy,  llv-ten'nJn-si.  f. 

The  office  of  a  lieutenant ;  the  body  of  lieu- 
tenants. 

Lieutenant,  llv-ten'nint.  f. 

a  deputy,  one  who  »£k»  bv  vicarious  autho- 
rity ;  in  war,  one  who  holds  the  next  rank  to 
a  fopeiiour  of  any  denomination. 
fpT  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  by 
good  fjpeakers  as  if  written  Uvtenant.  The 
difference  between  the  ftiort  i  and  fliort  e  is 
fo  trifling  as  fcarcely  to  dcferve  notice  :  but 
the  regular  found,  as  if  written  Lewtenant^ 
fecms  not  fo  remote  from  the  corruption  as 
to  make  us  lofe  all  hope  that  it  will  in  time 
be  the  adual  pronunciation. 

LiEUTENANTSHiPjlev-tcn'ndnt-fliip 

f.  The  rank  or  office  of  lieutenant. 

Life,  life.  f.  plural  Lives. 

Union  and  co-operation  of  foul  with  body ; 
prefent  ftate;  enjoyment,  or  poflcftion  of 
terreftrial  extftence ;  blood,  the  fuppofed 
vehicle  of  life;  condud,  manner  of  living 
with  rcfpe£l  to  virtue  or  vice;  condition, 
manner  of  living  with  refpe£l  to  happinefs 
and  mifery  ;  continuance  of  our  prcfent 
ftate ;  the  living  form,  rcfemblance  exafllv 
copied;  common  occurrences,  human  at- 
fairs,  the  courfe  of  things  ;  narrative  of  a  life 
paft ;  fpirk,  briflcnefs,  vivacity,  refolution ; 
animated  exiftenct,  animal  bcuig;  a  word 
4Qf  csdcauncmt. 


Lipeblood,  llfe'blfld.  f. 

The  blood  neceflary  to  life. 

Lifegiving,  Hfe'giv-ing.  f. 

Having  the  power  to  give  life. 

Lifeguard,  Hfe-gJrd'.  f. 

The  guard  of  a  king's  perfon. 

Lifeless,  Ufe'l^s.  a. 

Dead  ;  unaoimated  ;  without  power,  force, ' 
or  fpirit. 

Lifelesly,  Ufe'les-14,  ad. 

Without  vigour,  without  fpirit. 

Lifelike,  Iife'like.  f. 

Like  a  living  perfon. 

Lifestring,  llfe'ftrlng.  f. 

Nerve,  ftrings  imagined  to  convey  life. 

Lifetime,  llfe'time.  f. 

Continuance  or  duration  of  life. 

LiFEWEARY,  life'wA-rA.  a. 

Wretched,  tired  of  living. 

To  Lift,  lift.  v.  a. 

To  raife  from  the  ground,  to  elevate ;  to  ex^ 
alt ;  to  fwell  with  pride.  Up  if  fometimes 
emphatically  addea  to  Life. 

To  Lift,  lift.  v.n. 

To  ftrive  to  raife  by  ftrength. 

Lift,  lift,  r; 

The  a£i  of  lifting,  the  manner  of  lifting  f  a 
hard  ftrugzle. 

Lifter,  flft'fir.  f. 

One  that  lifts. 

To  LiG,  lig.  V.  n. 

To  lie.     Obfolete. 

Ligament,  lig'jgl-m^nt.  f. 

A  ftrong  compaS  (nbftance  which  unites  the 
bones  in  articulation  ;  any  thing  which  con- 
ne6ls  the  parts  of  the  body ;  bond,  chain,  en- 
tanglement. 

Ligamental,  Hg-3-m2n't41. 
Ligamentous,  llg-i-men'tAs. 

Compofmg  a  lijgaraent. 

Ligation,  luga'flifin.  f. 

The  a6l  of  binding  ;  the  ftate  of  being 
bound. 

Ligature,  lig'gi-tire.  if. 

^ny  thing  bound  on,  bandage;  the  ad  of 
binding;  the  ftate  of  being  bound. 

Light,  lite.  f.  (393J. 

That  quality  or  a£lion  of  the  medium  of  ft^ht 
by  which  we  fee  ;  illumination  of  mind,  in- 
ftrudion,  knowledge;  the  pait  of  a  pidure 
which  is  drawn  with  bright  colours,  or  on 
which  the  light  is  fuppofed  to  fall ;  noin^of 
view,  (ituatioo,  diredion  in  which  the  lig^t 
falls ;  explanation ;  any  thing  that  gives 
light,  a  pharos,  a  taper. 

Light,  lite.  a. 

Not  heavy  ;  not  burdenfome,  eafy  to  be 
worn,  or  carried ;  not  afHidivc,  ealy  to  be 
endured  ;  eafy  to  be  performed,  not  diffi- 
cult, not  valuable  ;  eafy  to  be  a£led  on  by 
any  power  ;  adive,  nimble';  unencumbered, 
unembarrafTcd,  clear  of  impediments;  flight, 
not  great ;  eafv  to  admit  any  infhience,  un- 
fteady,  unfettled;  gay,  airy,  without  dig- 
nity or  folidity ;  not  chafte,  not  regqlar  m 
conduA. 

Light,  lite.  a.  from  Light. 

Bright,  clear ;  not  dark,  tending  tP  whice- 
nefs. 

Light,  lite.  ad. 

Lightly,  cheaply. 

To  Light,  lite.  v.  a. 

.  To  kindle,  to  inflame,  to  fiet  on  Are;  to  give 
.  light  to,  to  guide  by  light ;  to  iUuminaic ; 
to  lighten,  to  cafe  of  a  burden. 

To  Light,  lite.  v.  n. 
To  happen*  to  fall  «poa  by  dunct  ^  to  dc* 


} 


fcend  from  a  horfc  or  carriage ;  to  fall  \% 
any  particular  dirc£lion ;  to  Ull,  to  ftrike 
on  :  to  fettle,  to  reft. 

To  Lighten,  li't*n.  v.  n.  (103). 

To  flafli  with  thuiu^er;  to  fliine  like  light« 
ning ;  to  fall  or  light,  from  Light,  v.  n. 

To  Lighten,  li't'n.  v.  a. 

To  illuminate,  to  enlighten ;  to  exonerate, 
to  unload ;  to  make  Icfs  heavy  ;  to  exhila* 
rate,  to  cheer. 

Lighter,  lite'fir.  f. 

A  heavy  boat  into  which  (hips  are  lightened 
or  unloaded. 

Lighterman,  lite'flr^min.  f. 

One  who  manages  a  lighter. 

LiGHTFiNGERED,llte-fing'g&r*d.  a. 

Nimble  at  conveyance,  thievifh. 

LiGHTFOOT,  llte'fdt.  a. 

Nimble  in  running  or  daoting,  adive. 
LiGHTFOOT,  llte'fdt.  f. 
Venifon. 

Lightheaded,  llte-hld'Id.  a. 

Unfteady,  thoughtlefs;  delirioiis,  difordered^ 
in  the  mind  by  difeafe. 

Lightheadedness,  lltc-hid'4d-Dia 

f.  Delirioufnefs,  diforder  of  the  mind. 

LiGHTHEARTEDy  llte-hir'ted.  aw 

Gay,  merry. 

Lighthouse,  llte'hodfe.  f. 

An  high  building,  at  the  top  of  which  lights 
are  hung  to  guide  (hips  at  fea. 
LiGHTLEGGED,  llte4ig*d^  a. 
Nimble,  fwift. 

LiGHTLEss,  llte'lSs.  a. 

Wanting  light,  dark. 

Lightly,  llte'14.  ad. 

Without  weight,  without  deep  impreflioo  ; 
eafily,  readily,  witTiout  reafon  ;  cheerfully  i 
not  chaftcly;  nimbly,  with  agility;  gaily« 
airily,  with  levity. 

Lightminded,  llte-mlnd'id.  a. 

Unfettled,  unfteady. 

Lightness,  lite'nis.  f. 

Levity,  want  of  weight;  inconftancy,  un» 
fteadinefs;  unchaftity,  want  of  coodud  in 
women ;  agility,  nimblenefs. 

Lightning,  llte'ning.  f. 

The  flafti  that  precedes  thunder ;  mtiigauoo^ 
abatement. 

Lights,  Iites.  f. 

The  lungs,  the  organa  of  .breathing. 

Lightsome,  lite'sfiixu  a. 

Luminous,  not  dark,  not  obfcufe,  not 
opake ;  gay,  airy,  having  the  power  to  ex- 
hilarate. 

LiCHTsoMENESS,  l!te'sfim-n?s.  f. 

Luroinoufnefs,  not  opacity,  not  obfcuiity  ( 
cheerfulnefs,'  merriment,  levity. 

Lignaloes,  lig-Ddl'&ze»  L 

Aloes  wood. 

Ligneous,  lig'ni-fls.  a» 

Made  of  wood  ;  wooden,  refembling  woo^ 

LiGNUMViTiE,  lig-nim-vl'ti.  f* 

Guaiacum,  a  very  hard  wood» 

LiGURE,  It'gAre.  f* 

A  precious  ftone. 

Like,  like.  a. 

Refembling,  having,  refrmblaoce ;  equal,  of 
the  fame  (|uantity;  for  Likely,  probable,, 
credible ;  likely,  in  a  iUte  that  gives  prc^' 
babic  expe^tiona. 

Like,  like.  f. 

Some  perfoa  or  thing  refembling  another  ; 
near  approach,  a  ftate  like  to  another  ftate. 

Like,  like.  ad. 
Xa  the  fame  nuooer^  iq  the  fame  xaanner 


LIM 


LIBT 


LIO 


tar  ^546).  —  Fitci  flfc,  flu,,  fk  V— «A&r  «**  ;--^ln^  plir ; -" 


'  •»;  i 0 lb ch'»mimicpiii befit*;  likely,  pro- 
bftbly. 

To  Like,  like.  v.  jk 

To  chuft?  with  fftmo  degree  of  picfVreooe-; 
'  to  approve,  to  view  with  appiiobatioa. 

To  LrKB,  like.  v.  n. 

To  be  plcaled  with. 

EiKELiHOOD,  llke'14-hdd.  f. 

Appearance;  fifcw  ;  refemblance,  likmtfa ; 
pruDrfbilityy  vcrlixQiUtudc,  tppcarance  of 
truth. 

EiRELY,  llbeni.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  liked,  fuch  as  may  oleafe ; 
probabiet  fuch  as  may  in  reftfon^bc  tnoughl 
or  believed. 

J:ri»ELY»  like'li.  ad. 

Probably,  as.iiMy*rca£»a«bly  bethought. 

To  Liken,  ll'k'n.  v.  a.  ^103) 

To  rcprefctu  as  b»viug  rcfeiMiaace^ 

Likeness,  likc'n^.  ft 

Refemblance,  fimilitude;  form, appMrance ; 
one  who  refcrables  another. 

LiKJBtwisfi^  Uke'wize.  ad.  (140). 

In  like  manner,  alfo,  moccover,  too. 

Liki>k;,  It'klng;  a^ 

Flump,  in  the  ftabc  of  plumpneft. 

Lik4NG,  li'kin^  f. 

Good  ftate  of  body,  plumpneiii;  iUce'  of 
trial ;  incfinatlDn.. 

hJUACHy  U'likk  f. 
A  tree. 

(3*  Thi^  word,  is  pronounoed'  by  tho  vulf9> 
as  if  written  Laylock.  The  word  comes 
from  the  French,  and  the  corruptioo  feemt 
to  have  obtained  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
China,  but  not  fo  univerfdly. — SeeCMitf. 

LjuED,  linld.  a. 

Embellinied  with  lilitt. 

LiLv,  ru'i^.  f. 

A  flower. 

LiLv-DA^Fowt,  lil'U-dlf' fA-dil.  f. 

A  foreign  flower. 

Lily  of  ti^e  valley,  lU'14-&f- 
T»A-v31'l4. 

Mary  lily^ 

LiLYLivEREi>,  lll'14-llv-v4r*d.  a. 

White  livcredi  cowardly. 

Jbi MATURE,  U''ini-torc.  f. 

Filines  of  any  meul,  the.particles  rubbed  off 
by  a  Mc. 

Limb,  Ifeti.  f.;{347)-      .    ,  ^ 

A  member,  joimed  or  articulated  part  of 
unimals ;  an  edge,  a  border. 

To  Limb,  lim.  v.  a. 

To  fupply  with  limbs ;  to  tear  afubder,  to 
difmember* 

Limbeck,  lim'bik.  f. 

A  ftill. 

Limbed,  limy.  a.  (359)1 

Formed  with  regard  to  limbs. 

LUMBER,  llm'bdr.  a. 

'  Flexible,  eafily  bent,  pliant. 

LiMBERNEss,  lim'bAf-nJs.  f. 

Flexibility,  pliancy. 

LiMBO,  lim'bA.  f. 

A  region  bordering  upon  hell,  in  which- 
there  is  neither  plcafure  nor  pain  ;  any  place 
of  Miifery  and  rcftraint«^ 

LiME,  lime.  r. 

A  vti'cous  fubiVance  drawn  .  over  twigs, 
which  catches  and  entangles  the  wings  of 
birds  that  Jight  upon  it;  matter  of  which 
mortar  is  made ;  the  Undcn  tree ;  a  fpceies 
of  lemon. 

To  Lime,  lime.  v.  a. 
To  entangle, '  io  alfritMi    to^fmcavwith 


lime;  to  cemmit ;  tb' raaatare  giound  witU 
lime. 

LiMEKiDN,  Umc^kil^  r. 

Kiln  in  which  ftones  are  burnt  to  lime. 

Limestone,  Hme'ftAne.  fv 

The  (lone  of  which  lime  is  made. 

Lime-water,  llmc'tvivtfir.  f 

It  is  made  by  pouring  water  u|bon  quick 
lime. 

Limit,  llrn'mit.  H 

Bound,  border,  utnoft  reach. 

To  Limit,  lim'mlt.  v»  a. 

To  confine  within  certain  bounds,  to  re- 
ftrain,  to  circumfcribe ;  to  reftrain  from  » 
lax  or  general  ftgnification. 

Limitary,  lirn'mlt-tar-A.  a. 

Placed  at  the  boundaries  as  a  guard  or  fu- 
perintendant. 

Limitation,  Ilm-m4-ti'(hfln.  f. 

Rellri&ion,  circumfpcftion ;  confinement 
from  a  lax  or  undctermioate  import. 

To  Limn,  lim.  v.  a.  (411}. 

To  draw,  to  paint  any  thing. 

Limner,  llm'ndr.  f.  (4M  j. 

A  painter,  a  pi£lure-maker« 

LiMOus,  U'mAs.  a. 

Muddy,  flimy* 

Limp,  limp.  f. 

A  halt. 

To  Limp,  Ifrap.  v.  n. 

To  halt,  to  walk  lamely. 
LiMPIT,  lim'pit.  f. 
A  kind  of  Ibell  fllh. 

Limpid,  Itm'pid.  a. 

Clear,  pura,  tranfparent. 

LiMPiDNVsfl,  litn'pid-n^.  C 

Clearnefs,  purity. 

Limping LY,  lhnp'!ng-lA.  ad. 

In<a  lauM halting  mannen 

Limy,  Wmh.  a. 

Vifcous,  glutinous-;  contaiaiAg  iitae.' 

To  Lin,  lln.  v^  n. 

To  ftop,  to  give  over. 

LiNCHPiNi  llnili^pln.  f. 

An  iron  pin  that  keeps-  the  whetl  on  the 
axle-tree. 

LiNCTUS,  link'ifls.  f. 

Medicine  licked  up  bv  thtt  tongae. 

Linden,  lin'din.  1. 

The  lime  tree. 

Line,  line.  f. 

Longitudinal  -extenfion ;  a  flender  ftring ;  a 
thread  extended  to  dire£l  any  opeiations; 
the  firing  that  fuAaips  the  angler's  hook ;  li- 
neaments, or  marks  in  the  hand  or  face; 
outline;  as  much  as  is  written  from  one 
margin  to  the  pther,  a  verfe;  rank;  work 
thrown  up,  trench ;  extenfion,  limit ;  equa- 
tor, equinoctial  circle  ;  progeny,  family  af- 
cendency  or  defceuding;  one  tenth  of  an 
inch. 

To  Line,  line.  v.  a. 

To  cover  on  the  tnfide ;  to  pot  any  thing  in 
theinfide;  to  guard  within-^  to  Hitogt^en 
by  inner  works ;  to  cover  over. 

Lineage,  lin'il&-ijei  f* 

Race>  pio^piy,iamilyi 
({3*  Though  I  do  not  confider  the  ea  in  this 
and  the  following  words  as  a  diphthong,*? 
they  are.  In  colloquial  prontmciaiion, 
foueezcd  fo  clofe  together' as  almoft  to*co- 
alefce.  This  femifylIabkfeparattofe'(«akmiy 
be  called)  is,'  perhaps^'  not  improperly  rx- 
preOed.  by  fpeHittf  the  ¥ford»*fi»^x^  iui- 
yaU  Sec. 

Lineal,  lin'ni^*  a. 


in  a  dire^  genealogy;  claimed  Sf  itktttit 
I      allied  by  dirc£i  defcentt 

Lineally,  lln'i-al-U.  ad. 

In  a  dtre£l  line. 
;  LlNEAMENT,.llfl'n4-4-m^t.  f. 

I      Feature,  difr.riminating  mark  in  the  fonn. 

.  Linear,  lin'rit-ir.  a. 

Compofed  of  lineis,  baving^  the  forfli  of 
lines.    ' 

LiN^ATiON,  lln-4-i^(hftn.  f. 

Draught  of  a  line  or  lincSi 

Linen,  Ifn'nin.  f 

Cloth  made  of  l^cmp  or  fiaX. 

Linen,  iin'nin.  a. 

Made  of  Irnen,  refemblinj^  linen. 

LiNENDRAPER,  lin'mh-dri-p&f.  f. 

He  who  deals  in  iintn. 

Ling,  ling.  f. 

Heath  ;  a  kmd  of  fca  fifti. 

To  Linger,  lin^'g5r.  v.  n.  (409). 

To  remain  long  in  languor  ^od  pain ;  to  be- 
fitate,  to  be  in  fufpcnce  ;  to  remain  loog; 
to  remain  long  without  any  aftion  or  deter- 
mination ;  to  wait  lonz  in  expcftatton  or 
uncertainty;  to  be  long  in  producing  etftd. 

Lingerer',  llng'gfir-dr.  f. 

One  who  lingers. 

LiNGERiNGLY,.ling^gdr^!tig4i.  a. 

With  delay f^tedioufly. 

Lingo,  ling'gA.  f. 

Language,  tongue,  fpeech.-  A  low  word. 

LiMGuAcious,lin-givi'(hAs:a.(4o8) 

FuU  of  tongue,  talkative- 
LlNGlTADENTAL,  llng-jgwi-d?n'tif. 
a.  Uttered  by  the  joint  amion  of  the  toogac 
and  te^th. 

Linguist,  ling'g??^!ft,  C  fjsij. 

"      A  man  fkilful  in  langoa'geai. 

Lingwort,  ling'\rflrt.  f. 

An  herb. 

Liniment,  Un'ni-mSnt.  f. 

Ointment,  balfayn. 

Lining,  li'nlng.  f. 

The  inner  eoveriog  of  any  thing ;  that  %idiidi 
is  within. 

Link,  link.  f. 

A  fingle  ring  of  w  chain ;  any  thing  doubje4 
and  clofed  togethei';  a  chain,  any  thiflg" 
cenncding;  any  fingle  prfrr  ofa  fcrici'tor 
chain  of  confcquencct ;  a  torch  made  of 
pitch  and  hards. 

To  Link,  link.  v.  a. 

To  unite,  to  conjoin  in  concord;  tojoia; 
to  join  by  confederacy  or  contraA ;  to  con- 
nctt ;  to'  unite  in  a  regular' ferics  of  coaff 
qoences. 

LiNKBOY,  link'bW.  f. 

A  boy  that  carries  a  torch  to  accommodtte 
paffcngejrs  with  light.^ 

Linnet,  lin'nit.  f. 

A  fmall  finging  bird.' 

Linseed,  liu's^id.  f.  • 

The  (iredof^flanct 

LiNSEYWOOLSEV,'  lin'«i:?wdl-«ivt* 
Mack  of  lines' and  wool  mixed, '  vile,  «i<Mu 

LiN6nPOCK,-riD<il4krf. 
A^B<Fof-wood  wiHh  a  ntfdi«  llMef%M^•f 

Lint,  l!nt;  f. 

Th'e>  foft  fubdihce  colnAohly  called' Bsx| 
linen-  fci'apcd'  into  fof(  'woolly  fubiEnccCft 
lay  00  fores.' 

Lintel,  lih'tll.f. 

That*part  of  the  ^doo^-f^<»t^^^i^lM^1i»■fc 
th«  doorjMk^  ov«rk«a4<^ 

Lion,  ItAb.  f. 


LIS 


LIT 


LIV 


^ioN*s-PAw,  ll'finz-piw. 
^ionVtail,  ll'finz-tMe. 


}' 


:  fierq^  and  noft  magnanimwK  of  four- 
footed  bcaiU. 

Lioness,  U^An-n2s.  f. 

A  (he-lion. 

LriOHL£AF,  ll'da-t&fe.  f. 

A  plane. 

Lion's-mowth,  ll'finz-»AA/i. 

JL 

Lion 

JLion's-tooth,  IVinZ'Abik' 

The  name  of  an  herb. 

Lip,  l!p.  C 

The  outer  part  of  the  mouth,  the  mufclea 
that  (hoot  beyond  the  teeth;  the  edge  of 
any  thinj^ ;  to  make  a  hp,  to  hang  the  hp  in 
fullenncis  and  contempt. 

Liplabour,  lip'li-Wr.  f, 

A6lion  of  the  lips  without  concurrence  of 
the  mind. 

LiPOTHYMODS,  lUp^M'A-mfis.  a. 

(128).  Swooning,  fainting. 

LlPOTHYMY,  u-p6/y4-m4.  f.  (i28}. 

Swoon,  fainting  {|t. 

Lipp^p^rwt.'a.  f359l- 
H»v^9g  ^}Ji*'      ^ 

LiPPiTuo^,  lip'pi-tAdc.  f. 

Blearednefs  of  eyes. 

la?Wi$<iOM»  bp^iz-ddm.  f. 

Wifdom  in  talk  without  prad ice* 

LiQ^ABLE,  Hk'kw4-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  )f^  melted. 
LiCtyATlON,  li-kwi'fliin.  f.  (331)- 

The  art  of  melting;  capacity  to  be  melted. 

'^^o  LiQj/ATE,  Irkwite.  V.  n. 

To  melt,  to  liquefy. 

LioyEFACTioN,  liV-kwA-ftk'lhftn. 

(.  The  a^  of  melting,  the  (Ute  of  being 
malted. 

LioyBFiABifE,  l!k'kw:i-fl-i-bl.  a. 

(183}.  Such  at  may  be  melted. 

To  LiQ^5F,Y,  ly;'lfwi-fi.  V.  a. 

To  melt,  to  diitolye'. 

To  lKiay^F.Y»  lik'wh'fl.  V.  n.  (183). 

'  Tq  grow  liquid.  ^ 

LioyEscENCY,  ll-kwIs'senrsA.  f. 

Aptnefs  to  melt. 

I^LQ^ESCEKT,  li-kw&'sdnt.  a. 

Melting. 

LiQlJiD,  llk'kwid.  a.  (340). 

Vftt  («Ii^  not  forming  one  cominuoui  fuh- 
ftance,  fluid  ;  fof|,  cJe?r;  pronounced  with- 
out Any  jar  ^r  har(hnci«;  dilTolvcd^  fi^  ai 
opt  to  pe  atta^na^lc  by  law. 
I^lQyiPs  llk.'kwid.  f. 

Liquid  fubftancc,  liquor. 

To  LiQiiiDATE,  lik'kwA-ditc.  v.  a. 

To  clear  away,  to  Icflen  debts. 

LiQuioiTY,  l4-kwid'4-tf .  f. 

Subtilty;    the  property  or  ftatc  of  being 

LiQUiDNESS,  lik'kwid-nes.  f. 

Quality  of  being  liquid,  fluency. 

LuiyoR,  lik'kAr.  f.  (415)- 

Any  thing  liquid;  flrQug  diiok|  in  familiar 
language. 

To  LiciyoR,  lik'fcftr.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  drenth  or  moiften. 
To  LiSP,  lifp.  V.il. 

Tq  fpf^h  lAfitb  toq  frequent  appvlfes  of  MK 
toDgue  to  the  teeth  or  p^(e.. 

Lisp,  lifp-.  C 

The  z&  or  1i  fptngf, 

LisPER,  liso'dn  C^ 
O^ewhoU^ 


—  ttA,  mbv€,  pj4r,  oAt ;  —  tibc,  t4b,  bdll ; — ^ ;  —  pftAod ;  —  fiKn,  this. 

Lithotomy,  ll-/A6t't6-m4.  f.  (i^^) 

ipiH),  The  art  or  pra^ice  of  cutting  for  the 
itone. 

Litigant,  lit'ti-gJnt.  f, 

Off4  engaged  \n  a  (uit  of  law. 


the 


nOI 


List,  lift.  f. 

A  roll,  a  catalogue;  enclofed  ground  in 
which  tilts  are  run,  and  combats  fought ; 
defirc,  willingnefs,  choice ;  a  ftrip  of  cloth; 
a  border. 

To  List,  lift.  v.  n. 

To  chufe,.  to  defire^  to  be  difpofed. 

To  Lisr,  lift,  v.a- 

To  enlift,  to  enrol  or  regifter;  to  retiin  and 
enrol  foldicrs;  to  enclofe  for  combats;  to 
few  together,  in  fuch  a  fort  as  to  make  a 
particoloured  flicw  ;  to  hearken  10,  toliftcn, 
to  altcnd. 

Listed,  lift'ed.  a. 

Striped,  particoloMrcd  in  long  (Ireaka* 

To  Listen,  lis's'n.  v.  a.  (103J  (472) 

To  hear,  to  attend.     Obfolete. 

To  Listen,  lis's'n.  v.  n. 

To  heaikcn,  to  give  attention. 

Listener,  lis's'n-6r.  f. 

One  that  hearkens,  a  bcarkener. 

Listless,  lift'lis.  a. 

Without  inclination,  without  any  determi- 
nation to  one  more  than  another  ;  carclefs, 
hcedlefs. 

LuTiESiY)  lift'Us-U.  ad. 

Without  ihoiight,  withqu^  attention. 

LiSTLESNEss,  lift'lls-nds.  f. 

Inattention,  MfVit  ofi  de0ae. 

Lit,  Ut.  the  proierU  oi  Light. 

{jpr  The  regular  form  of  this  verb  ia 

Litany,  lit't3a-4.  f. 

A  form  of  fuppli^atorv  pi:fycr.  . 

Literal,  llt'ter-if.  a. 

According  to  the  primitive   mp^ning, 
figurative ;    foUowing  the   lettei*,  ,  or  cxa^ 
words  ;  confij^qig  of  Iptters, 

Literally,  lit'ter-r4l-4.  ad. 

Ac<;ording  to  ih^  primitive  import  of  words ; 
with  clofe  adherence  to  words. 

LiTERALiTY,  lit-t$r-r,^'4-t4.  f. 

Original  meaning. 

LiTERAJ^Y,  iit'ter-t-ri. 

Relating  to  letters  or  learning^  le^ri\cd.  Scott* 

Literati,  lit-t^r-ri'ti.  f. 

The  learned. 

Literature,  lit'tor-rd-tine.  f* 

Learniz\g ;  fl^ill  in  letters. 

LiTHAROE,  li/A'drje.  f 

Litharge  is  properly  lead  vitrified^  either 
alone  or  with  a  mixture  of  copper. 

Lithe,  Iithc.  a. 

Limber,  flexible, 
LiTHENESS,  llTH'nls.  f. 

Limbernefs,  flexibility. 

LiTHJBSOME,  UTH.'s&m.  a. 
Pliant,  nimble,  limber.     Scott, 

^'  This  word,  in  coUoqui^^  ufe,  has  con- 
tra^^d  the  i  in,  tl^e  flrli  fylJable,  ai^d  changed 
ti^e  tb  into  s,^  a^if  written  liJ/itm,  Thu  coo- 
traction  of  the  vowel  may  b^  obferved  in 
fevcral  o^her  words^  anfl  iecma  to  hayc  bt(;n^ 
a.  prevailing  idiom,  of  our  pfonunciation.. — 
See  Prinf  ipTea,  No-  3*8.  5^5. 

Lithography,  lU/A6g'gri-f4*  t 

(198)-  The  art  or  pra^ipe  of  engfav log. upon 
Itoncf. 

LiTHOMAJ^CY:^  llth^inmiify^st.  L 

(519).  Prcdidion  byfloocf. 

LiTHOiii/PiiiP'piciCi,  lI/i-An-trtp'tik* 

a.  (530).  Any  medicine  proper  to  diflblve 
the  ilone  in  the  kidorys  or.l>U4der. 

'  (128}.  A  chirurgeon  who  cxgt;^  the  ftone , 
by  opening  the  bladdcfi^ 


Litigant,  lit'ti-gSnt.  a. 

Engaged  in  a  juridical  contcft. 

To  Litigate,  lit'ti-gate.  v.  a. 

To  Cornell  in  law,  to  debate  by  judicial  (••• 
cefs. 

To  Litigate,  lit'U-gite.  v.  n. 

To  manage  a  fuit,  to  carry  on  a  cauie. 

Litigation,  Ht-ti-ga'ihAn,  f. 

Judicial  contett,  fuit  of  uw. 

Litigious,  li-tid'j5s.  a. 

InUipeable  bo  lawluits,  quarrelfomc,  wra«g» 
ling. 

LiTiGiOUSLY,  U-tid'ji&s4e.  ad. 

Wranglingly. 

Litigiousness,  15-tid'j6s-nes.  L 

A  wrangling  difpoGtion. 

Litter,  ift'iftr.  f. 

A  kind  of  portable  bed;  a  carriage  htmg 
between  two  horfes;  the  draw  laid  uiwder 
animals;  a. brood  of  young;  any  number  of 
things  thrown  fluttimly  about ;  a  birth  of 
animals. 

To  Litter,  fit'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  bring  forth,  ufed  of  beaiU;  to  covet 
with  things  negligently;  to  cover  withf 
firaw. 

Little,  lit'tl.  a.  (405). 

^mall  in  quantity;  diminutive;  of  fhrall 
dignity,  power,  or  importance )  not  much, 
not  many  ;  fome. 

Little,  litM.  f. 

A  fmall  fpacc  ;  a  fmall  part,  a  itnall  pro^* 
portion  ;  a  flight  aflai^;  not  nuich. 

Little,  Ut'tl.  ad. 

In  a  fmall  decree ;  in  a  fmall  quantity ;  itk 
fome-degrce,  but  not  great ;  not  mucht 

Littleness,  lit'tl-nJs.  L 

Smallnefs  of  bulk  ;  meannefs,  want  of  grao^ 
deur;>  want  of  dignity. 

LittoraiL,  lit'tA-r4I.  a- 

Belonging  to  the  fhore. 

Liturgy,  lit'tfir-ji.  f* 

Form  of  prayers,  formulary  of  publlck  de* 
votions. 

'  To  Live,  liv.  v,  n.  (157}. 

To  be  in  a  flate  of  animation ;  to  pafs  life 
in  any  certain  manner  with  rr^rd  to  habits, > 
'good  or  ill,  happinefs  or  mifcry;  to  conti- 
nue in  life.;  to  remain,  undeftroyed;  to  con- 
veffe,  to  cohabit;  to  maintain  one's  feif; 
to  be  in  aftate  of  motioilor  vegetation  ;  to. 
be  unextingui^cd. 

Live,  live.  a.  {157). 

Quick,  not  dead  ;  a^ive,  not  extinguilhed* 

LiVELESS,  llve'les.  ad. 

Wanting  life-    Obfolete.— Sec  UU'hfi. 

Livelihood,  live'li-hAd.  f.  (157). 

Support  of  life,  maintenance,  mcan^ofliv-  ' 
ing. 

Liveliness,  live'14-ncs.  H 

Appearance  of  life;  vivacity,  fprightlinefs. 

Livelong,  liv'16ng.  a.  (157}. 

Tedious,  long  in  pafling ;  lading,  durable. 

Lively,  llve'14.  a.  (157). 

Briflt,  vigorous;  gay,  airy;,  rcprefentiog^ 
life ;  firong,  energetick. 

Livelily,  Uve'li-IA. 
LiVEi-Y,  llvc'14* 

Brifldy,  vigorouQy  5  witfi  ftroAg  rcfeia^ 
blance  of  life. 

Oiae' 


}ad. 


LOA 


LOC 


LOG 


C^  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit;  —  mi,  m4t ;  — pine;  pin  ;— 


One  vA\o  llvri ;  one  who  livrt  in  iny  ptrti- 
cular  manner  ;  one  nf  tlic  cntruili. 

LiVERCOLOUR,  liv'vdr-kfll-lfir,  a. 

Dark  red. 

Liv^ERGROWN,  llv'vflr-grinc.  a* 

Having  a  great  liver. 

Liverwort,  l!v'vflr-wdrt,  f. 

A  plant. 

LiVERY,liv'y3r-4.  f. 

The  aA  of  giving  or  taking  polTenion  ;  rc- 
Icafc  from  wardihip;  the  writ  by  which 
pofTrflion  is  obtained  ;  the  ilate  of  being 
Kept  at  a  certain  rate  ;  the  clothes  given  to 
fcrvams;  a  particular  drefs,  a  garb  worn  as 
a  token  or  confci^nence  of  any  thing. 

Liveryman,  liv'ver-4-mdn.  f. 

One  who  wears  a  livery,  a  fervant  of  an  in- 
ferior kind  ;  in  Londoni  a  frecmaa  of  iorae 
(landing  in  a  company. 

Lives,  Hvz. 

The  plural  of  Life. 

Livid,  livid,  a. 

Difcoloured,  as  with  a  blow. 
LiVIDITY,  16-Vld'4-t4.  f. 


Difcolouratton,  as  by  a  blow. 

-riviNG,  llv'ving.  f. 


Living,  iivving, 

.Support,  maintenance,  fortune  on  which  one 
lives ;  power  of  continuing  life ;  livelihood ; 
benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

LiviNGLY,  liv'ving-li.  ad. 

In  the  living  ftate. 

Livre,  li'vflr.  f. 

Tbe  fum  by  which  the  French  reckon  their 
money,  eqa^l  nearly  to  our  (hilling. 

LixiviAL,  llk-slv'i-11.  a. 

Impregnated  with  falts  like  a  lixiviom;  ob- 
tained by  lixivium. 

Lixiviate,  lik-siv'i-itc.  a.  (91  j. 

Making  a  lixivium. 

Lixivium,  lik-siv'4-flm.  f. 

Lie,  water  impregnated  with  fait  of  what- 
foeyer  kind. 

Lizard,  liz'zird.  f. 

An  animal  rcCcmbliog  a  ferpent»  with  tegs 
added  to  it. 

Lizardstone,  liz'ziid-ftAnc.  t. 

A  kind  of  (lone. 

Lo,  1& !  intcrjcft. 

Look,  fee,  behold. 

Loach,  l&t(h.  f. 

A  little  fifh. 

Load,  lAdc.  f.  (295). 

a  burthen,  a  freight,  lading ;  any  thing  that 
depreffet ;  as  much  drink  as  one  can  bear. 

To  Load,  lAdc.  v.  a. 

To  burden,  to  freight ;  to  encurtber,  to  etn- 
barrafs ;  to  charge  a  gun ;  to  make  heavy. 

Load,  lAdc.  f. 

The  leading  vein  in  a  mine. 

Loader,  lA'dflr.  f. 

Hc'who  loads. 

LoADSMAN,  lAdz'mJn.  f. 

He  who  leads  the  way,  a  pilot. 

Loadstar,  lAde'ltir.  f. 

The  poleilar,  the  cynofure,  the  leading  or 
guiding  (lar. 

Loadstone,  lAdc'ftAnc.  f. 

The  magnet,  the  (lone  on  which  the  mari- 
ners compafs  needle  is  touched  to  give  it  a 
^ire^on  north  and  fouth. 

LoAP,  lAfe.  f.  (295). 

A  mafs  of  bread  as  it  is  formed  by  the  baker  j 
any  mafs  into  which  a  body  is  wrought. 

Lt)AM,  lAme.  f.  (295). 

Fat  unfluous  earth,  marl, 
i^  Thia  word  is  vulgarly  prpnounccd  at  if 


written  loom :  this  pronunciation,  however, 
is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  bed  ufage, 
but  with  the  moft  probable  etymology. 
Junius  fpelfs  it  hmCf  as  it  undoubtedly  ougat 
to  be  pronounced. 

To  Loam,  l6me.  v.  a. 

To  fmcar  with  loam,  marl,  or  clay  ;  to  clay. 

Loamy,  lA'mi.  a. 

Marly. 

Loan,  line.  f.  (29s). 

Any  thing  lent,  any  thing  delivered  to  ano- 
ther on  condition  of  return  or  repayment. 

Loath,  lA/A.  a.  (295). 

Unwilling,  difliking,  not  ready. 

To  Loathe,  IAthc.  v.  a.  (467). 

To  hate,  to  look  on  with  abhorrence ;  to 
confider  with  the  difguft  of  fatiety;  to  fee 
food  with  diflike. 
LOATHER,  lATH'ir.  f. 
One  that  loaths 

Loathful,  lATH'fdl.  a. 

Abhorring,  hating  ;  abhorred,  hatred. 
LOATHINGLY,  liTH'ing-li.  ad. 
In  a  fallidious  manner. 

Loathly,  lA/A'li.  ad.  (295). 

Unwillingly,  without  liking  or  inclination. 

LoATHNESs,  lA/^'nes.  a. 

Uuwillingnefs. 

Loathsome,  liTH'sdm.  a. 

Abhorred,  dcteftable ;  caufing  fatiety  or  faf- 
tidioufnefs. 

Loathsomeness,  lATH'sflm-n4s.  f. 

Quality  of  raifing  hatred. 

Loaves,  lAvz.  (295}. 

Plural  of  Loaf. 

LoD,  I&b.  f. 

,Any  one  heavy,  clumfy,  or  (luggilh ;  lob's 
pound,  a  prifon  ;  a  big  worm. 

To  Lob,  16b.  v.  a. 

To  let  fall  in  a  flovenly  or  lazy  manner. 

Lobby,  16b'bc.  f. 

An  opening  before  a  room. 

Lobe,  16be.  f. 

A  divifion,  a  diftind  part ;  ufed  commonly 
for  a  part  of  the  lungs. 

Lobster,  I6b'ftflr.  f. 

A  (hell  fifh. 

Local,  lo'kil.  a. 

Having  the  properties  of  place ;  delating  to 
place;  being  in  a  particular  place. 

Locality,  lA-k41'i-ti.  f. 

Exiftcnce  in  place,  relation  of  place  or  dif- 
tance. 

Locally,  lA'kil-i.  ad. 

With  refped  to  place. 

Location,  l&-kJi%An.  f. 

Situation  with  refped  to  place,  tGt  of  plac- 
ing. 

Lock,  16k.  f. 

An  inftrument  compofed  of  fprings  and 
bolts,  ufed  to  fallen  doors  or  chelts;  the 
part  of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is  llruck;*a 
■^ug,  a  grapple;  any  inclofure;  a  quantity 
of  hair  or  wool  hanging  together  ;  a  tuft ;  a 
contrivance  to  raife  the  water  on  a  river  or 
canal  made  navigable. 

To  Lock,  16k,  v.  a. 

To  (hut  or  faften  with  locks ;  to  (hut  up  or 
confine  as  with  locks ;  to  clofe  f»ft. 

To  Lock,  16k.  v.  n. 

To  become  faft  by  a  lock ;  to  unite  by  mu- 
tual infertion. 

Locker,  16k'kfir.  f. 

Any  thing  that  ia  clofcd  with  »  lock,  a 
drawer. 

LocKKT,  16k'kk  f. 


A  fmall  lock,  any  catch  or  fprlog  to  ftftet  f 
necklace  or  other  ornament. 

LocKRAM,  16k'krim.  f. 

A  fort  of  coarfc  linen. 

Locomotion,  lA-ki-m6'(hfin.  f. 

Power  of  changing  place. 

LocoMOTi  ve,  l6-k6-mA'tlT.  a. 

Changing  place,  having  the  power  of  re* 
moving  or  changing  place. 

Locust,  16'krtft. 

A  devouring  infe£l. 

Locust-tree,  lA'kflft-trii.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  acacia. 

Lodestar,  lAde'lUr. 

See  Loadstar. 

LoDESTONE,  lAde'ftftnc. 

See  Loadstonx. 

To  Lodge,  16dje.  v.  a. 

To  place  in  a  temporary  habitation ;  to  af- 
ford a  temporary  dwelling;  to  place,  to 
plant ;  to  fix,  to  fettle ;  to  place  in  the  me- 
mory ;  to  harbour  or  cover;  to  afford  place  ) 
to  lay  flat. 

To  Lodge,  16dje.  v.  n. 

To  refidc,  to  keep  rcfidrnce  ;  to  take  a  tea- 
porary  habiution ;  to  take  up  reHdcoce  tf 
night ;  to  lie  flat. 

Lodge,  16dje.  f. 

A  fmall  hou(e  in  a  park  or  foreft ;  a  fmall 
houfe,  as  the  porter's  lodge. 

Lodgement,  16dje'nient.  f. 

Accumulation  of  any  thing  in  a  certaia 
place ;  polTefllon  of  the  enemy's  work.— Se« 
Judgmemt. 

Lodger,  16dje'dr.  f. 

One  who  lives  in  rooms  hired  in  the  houfe  of 
another ;  one  that  refide'a  in  any  place. 

Lodging,  16dje'ing.  f.  ^410). 

Temporary  habitation,   rooms  hired  in  tW 
houfe  of  another;  place  of  refideoce;  bar* 
hour,  covert ;  convenience  to  fleep  on. 
LOFT,  16ft.  f. 
A  floor ;  the  higheft  floor ;  rooms  9d  high. 

Loftily,  16rtA-14.  ad. 

On  high,  in  an  elevated  place;  proudlfi 
haughtily  ;  with  elevation  of  language  ot 
feniimcnt,  fublimely. 

Loftiness,  16f  ti-n^s.  f. 

Height,  local  elevation;  fublimity,elevatioa 
of  fentiment ;  pride,  haitghtinefa. 

Lofty,  16f' te.  a. 

High,  elevated  in  place;  fublime,  clevatfd 
in  fentiment ;  proud,  haughty. 

Log,  I6g.  f. 

A  (hapelefs  bulk)f  piece  of  wood;  ao  H^ 
brew  meafure,  which  held  a  quarter  of  a  cab, 
and  confequently  five-fixthsof  t  pint. 

Logarithms,  Idg'^-riMmx.  f. 

The  indexes  of  the  ratios  of  numbers  oae  !• 
another. 

LoGGATS,l6g'g!tS.  n 
A  play  or  game. 

Loggerhead,  16g'gAr-hld.  f. 

A  dolt,  a  blockhead,  a  thickfcull. 

LoggerDeaded,  16g'gir-h^d-ld.a.. 

Dull,  ftupid,  dotti(h. 
LOGICK,  16d'jlk.  f. 
Logick  is  the  art  of  uiinv  reafoa  well  ia  oar 
enquiries  after  truth,  aod  the  conummicttioa 
of  It  to  others. 

Logical,  16d'j!k-ffl.  a. 

Peruining  to  lo^ck;  (killed  in  logick;  f«v* 
nilhed  with  logick. 

Logically,  I6d'j£.kll-i.  ad. 

According  to  the  laws  of  logick. 

Logician,  l6-ji(h'An.  f. 

A  teacher  or  profieior  of  Iflfick. 

LOGUAVp 
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LoGMANrl&ff'mSn.  r. 

One  whofe  buiiDefs  it  to  cirry  logs. 

XoGOpiACHY,  lA-gim'd-lcA.  f.  (518). 

A  contention  in  words,  a  contention  about 
^i^ords. 

Logwood,  16g'wAd.  f. 

A  wood  much  ufed  in  dying. 
JLOHOCK,  lA'h6k.  f. 

Medicines  which  are  now  commonly  called 
eclegmas,  Iambativ«s,  or  lindufcs. 

JLoxN,  l6in.  f.  (299). 

The  back  of  an  animal  carved  out  byi  the 
butcher  ;  LoinS}  the  reins. 

To  Loiter,  Idi'tflr.  v.  n.  r299J, 

To  linger,  to  fpend  time,  carelefsly. 

Loiterer,  lo4'tfir-df.  f. 

A  lingerer,  an  idler,  a  lazy  wretch. 

To  Loll,  161.  v.  n.  (406). 

To  lean  idly,  to  reft  lazily  againft  any  thing ; 
to  bang  out,  ufed  of  the  tongi^e. 

LoMP,  l&mp.  r. 

A  kind  of  roundilh  fifli. 

Lone,  line.  a. 

Soliury;  fingle,  without  company.. 

Loneliness,  lAne'li-nis.  f. 

Solitude,  want  of  company. 

Lonely,  lAne'li.  a. 

Solitary,  addided  to  folitude. 

Loneness,  lAne'nis.  f. 

Solitude;  diflike  of  company. 

Lonesome,  l<^ne's&m.  a. 

Solitary,  difmal. 

Long,  l&ne.  a. 

Not  fhort ;  having  one  of  its  geometrical  di- 
menfioni  in  a  greater  degree  than  either  of 
the  other ;  of  any  certain  meafure  in  length ; 
not  fooD  ceafing,  or  at  an  end  i  dilatory ; 
longing,  defirous;  reaching  to  a  great  di(^ 
tance ;  protra£led,  as  a  long  note. 

Longboat,  I6ng'bAtc.  f. 

The  largeft  boat  belonging  to  a  fliip. 

Longevity,  16n-jiv'A-t4.  f.  (408}. 

Length  of  life. 

Longimanous,  16n-ji'mi-nAs.  a. 

Long-handed,  having  long  hands. 

Longimetry,  16n-jim'mA-tr4.  f. 

(408).  The  art  or  pra^hce  of  meafaring  dif- 
unccs. 

Longing,  16ng'Tng.  f. 

Earneft  delire. 

Longingly,  16nging4£.  ad. 

With  inceflant  wilhes. 

Longitude,  16n'ji-tidc.  f. 

Length,  the  greateft  dimenfion  ;  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  meafured  from  any  me- 
ridian ;  the  d'lftance  of  any  part  of  the  earth 
to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  any  place ;  the  poUtion 
of  any  thing  to  eaft  or  well. 

Longitudinal,  16n-jd-tA'd4-n41.  a. 

Meafured  bv  the  length,  running  in  the 
longeft  dircaion. 

Longly,  16ng'14.  ad. 

Longingly,  wiih  great  liking.     Not  ufed. 

LoNCSOMB,  kSng'sdm.  a. 

Tedious,  wearifome  by  its  length* 
LONGSUFFERING,  Idng-sfiPffif-fng. 
a.  Patient,  not  eaftly  provoked. 

Longways,  16ng'wizc.  ad. 

In  the  longitudinal  dire6lion. 

Longwinded,  16ng-wind'4d.  a. 

Long-breathed,  tedious. — See  H^nd. 

Longwise,  16ng'wlzc.  ad.  (152). 

In  thelongitadimutlirc^on. 

Loo,  1&&.  r. 

A  gtmfi  at  caid<» 


LOOBILY,  l&oU)4-li.  a. 

Aukward,  clumfy. 

LooF,  Ihbf.  f.  (306). 

It  is  that  part  alolt  of  the  (hip  which  Itrs 
jiiil  before  the  chef^-trcea  as  far  as  the  bulk 
head  of  the  caftlc. 

To  LooF,  Ifif.  V.  a. 

To  bring  the  fhip  clofe  to  a  wind. 

Looby,  l66'bA.  f.  (306). 

A  lubber,  a  clumfy  clown. 

Looped,  166ft.  a.  (359). 

Gone  to  a  diftance. 

To  Look,  l&6k.  v.  n.  (306). 

To  dircd  the  eye  to  or  from  any  objc£l ;  to 
have  the  power  of  feeing;  to  dire£l  the  in- 
telle£lual  eye ;  to  expcS ;  to  take  care,  to 
watch ;  to  be  directed  with  regard  to  any 
objed  ;  to  have  any  particular  appearance ; 
to  feem  t  to  have  any  air,  mien,  4t  manner  ; 
to  form  the  air  in  any  particular  manner ; 
to  look  about  one,  to  be  alarmed,  to  be 
vigilant;  to  look  after,  to  attend,  to  take 
care  of;  to  look  for,  to  exped;  to  look 
into,  to  examine,  to  lift,  to  infoe^i  dofely  ; 
To  look  on,  to  refpeft,  to  regard,  to  eftcem, 
to  be  a  mere  idle  fpe^lator ;  to  look  over, 
to  examine,  to  try  one  by  one ;  to  look  out, 
to  fearch,  to  feek,  to  be  on  the  watch;  to 
look  to,  to  watch,  to  take  care  of. 

To  Look,  l&6k.  v.  a.^ 

To  feek,  to  fearch  for;  to  turn  the  eye 
upon ;  to  r^fluence  by  looks ,  to  look  out, 
to  difcover  by  fearching. 

Look,  l&6k.  interj. 

See !  lo !  behold  !  obferve. 

Look,  l&6k.  f. 

Air  of  the  face,  mien,  caft  of  the  counte- 
nance }  the  a6l  of  looking  or  feeing. 

Looker,  l6&k^Ar.  f. 

One  that  looks ;  Looker  on,  fpe^tor,  not 
agent. 

Looking-glass,  l66k'!n-glds.  f. 

Mirror,  a  slafs  which  (hews  forms  refleded. 

Loom,  l6om.  f.  (306). 

The  frame  in  which  the  weavers  work  their 
cloth. 

Loom,  I6&m.  f. 

A  bird. 

Loon,  l6in.  f.  (306). 

A  forry  fellow,  a  (coundrel. 

Loop,  l66p.  f.  (306). 

A  double  through  which  a  ftring  or  lace  is 
drawn,  an  ornamental  double  or  fringe. 

Looped,  l&&pt.  a.  (359). 

Full  of  holes. 

Loophole,  liSp'hAle.  f. 

Aperture,  hole  to  give  a  paflage  ;  a  (hift,  an 
evafion. 

Loopholed,  l66p'hArd.  a. 

Full  of  holcsi  full  o(^openings. 

To  Loose,  loofe.  v.  a.  (306). 

To  unbind,  to  untie  any  thing  faftencd  ;  to 
relax  ;  to  free  from  any  thiug  painful ;  to 
difengage. 

To  Loose,  loAfe.  v.  n. 

To  fet  fail,  to  depfft  by  loofmg  the  anchor. 

Loose,  l66fe.  a. 

Unbound,  untied ;  not  faft ;  not  tight ;  not 
croudcd ;  wanton  ;  not  clofe,  not  concife  ; 
vague,  indeterminate ;  not  ftri£l,  uncon- 
nctlcd,  rambling;  lax  of  body;  difengaged; 
free  from  coafinement ;  rcmifs,  not  atten- 
tive ;  to  break  Loofe,  to  gain  liberty ;  to 
let  Loofe,  to  fet  at  liberty,  to  fet  at  large. 

Loose,  l66fe.  f. 

Liberty,  freedom  from  reftraint ;  dilxnii&on 
from  any  reftraining  force. 

U  u 


Loosely,  166feM4.  ad. 

Not  faft,  not  hrraly ;  without  bandage ; 
without  union;  irregularly;  negligently; 
meanly  ;  unchaflrly. 

To  Loosen,  l6&'s'n.  v.  n. 

To  part,  to  feparate. 

To  Loosen,  loo's'n.  v.  a. 

To  relax  any  thing  tied  ;  to  make  lefs  cohe- 
rent i  to  fcparate  a  com  pages  ;  to  free  fioaa 
reftraint ;  ta  m^ke  not  cofttve. 

Looseness,  I66fe'n5s.  f, 

State  contrary  to  that  of  being  faft  or  fixed  i 
criminal  levity;  irregularity,;  lewdoefi, 
unchaftity;  diarihoea,  ftux  of  the  belly. 

Loosestrife,  166fe'ftrlfo.  f. 

An  herb. 

To  Lop,  lip,  v.  a. 

To  cut  the  branches  of  treet ;  to  cut  off  anf 

thing. 

Lop,  I6p.  f. 

That  wnich  is  cut  ffom  trees ;  r^et. 
LoppER,  lip'pfir.  f. 

One  thtt  cuts  trees. 

Loquacious,  lA-kwi'lhfi?.  a.  (414). 

Full  of  talk  ;  babbling,  not  fecret. 

Loquacity,  l4-kw4s's4-t4.  f. 

Too  much  talk. 

Lord,  Idrd.  f.  (167}. 

The  Divine  Being,  Jehovah ;  monarchy 
ruler;  matter;  a  tyrant;  a  hufband ;  a  no- 
bleman ;  a  general  name  for  a  oeer  of,  Eng- 
land ;  an  honorary  title  appliea  to  officers, 
as  lord  chief  juftice,  lord  mayor. 

To  Lord,  lord.  v.  n. 

To  domineer,  to'rule  defpotically. 

Lording,  lor'dfng.  f. 

Lord  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

LoRDLiNG,  Idrd'ling,  f. 

A  diminutive  lord. 

Lordliness,  16rd'li-nes.  f. 

Dignity,  high  ftation  ;  pride,  haaghtitfefs. 

Lordly,  lonj'li.  a. 

Befitting  a  lord ;  proud,  imperious,  ini<»« 
lent.  ' 

Lordly,  16rd'l4.  ad. 

Imperioufly,  proudlv. 

Lordship,  Idrd'ihip.  f. 

Dominion,  power;  feigniory,  domain;  titlt 
of  honour  ufed  to  a  nobleman  not  a  duke  ; 
titulary  compellation  of  judges,  and  fomt 
other  perfons  in  authority. 

Lore,  lire.  f. 

Le(ron,  do^rine,  inftru£lion. 

To  Loricate,  lir'ri-kite,  y.  a« 

(1^).  To  plate  over. 

Lorimer,  16r'r4-mfir.  1  ^ 
Loriner,  16r'r4-nfir.  / 

Bridle-cutter. 

Lorn,  I4rn. 

Forfaken,  loft.     Obfolcte. 

To  Lose,  l66ze.  v.  a.  (164). 

To  forfeit  by  unlucky  conteft,  the  contrary 
to  win;  to  be  deprived  of;  to  i^oftefs  no 
longer ;  to  have  any  thing  ^one  fo  as  that  it 
.  cannot  be  found  or  had  again;  to  bewilder  t 
to  throw  away,  to  employ  ineffedually ;  to 
mifs,  to  part  with  fo  as  not  to  recover. ' 

To  Lose,  l&5ze.  v.  n. 

^ot  to  win,  to  fuffer  lofs;Ho  decline,  ta 
fail. 

LosEABLE,  16oz'l-bl.  a. 

Subje^  to  privation. 

Loser,  lioz'dr.  f. 

One  that  is  deprived  of  any  thing,  one  that 
forfeits  any  tkiagi  the  cootrary  to  winner  or 
gainer. 

Loss 
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Loss,  I&s.  f. 

forfeiture,  the  contrary  to  gtin ;  dam^ ; 
deprivation;  fault^^uazle ;  uCelci^  applica- 
tion. 

LosTv  lAft.  pret.  of  to  lofe. 
Lost,  Idft.  part,  of  to  loTe. 
Lot,  l&t.  f. 

Fortune, -ftate  afligned;  a  chance;  a  die,  or 
any  thing  ufed  in  determining  chances;  a 
Dorcion,  a  parcel  of  ^ooda  at  being  drawn 
Dy  lot ;  proportion  of  taxea,  as  to  pay  (cot 
and  lot. 

Lote  tree,  I&te'trii.  f. 

The  Lotos. 

Lotion,  US'ih&ii.  f. 

A  Lotion  is  a  form  of  medicine  compounded 
of  aqueous  U<|uids,  ufed  to  waih  any  difealcd 
parts  t  a  cofmetic. 

Lottery,  16t'tfir-4.  f. 

A  game  of  chance,  diftribution  of  priieet  by 
chance. 

Loud,  lAfid.  a.  (31a). 

Noify,  (biking  the  ear  with  great  force; 
clamorous,  turbulent. 

Loudly,  Id&d'li.  ad. 

*  Noifily,  fo  as  to  be  heard  far ;  clamoroufly. 

Loudness,  lAAd'nls.  f. 

Noife,  force  of  (bund;  turbulence,  vehe- 
mence or  furiouTnefa  of  clamour. 

To  Love,  Ijiv.  v.  a. 

To  regan^  with  paflionate  affe^on ;  to  re- 
gard with  tenderaefs  of  affcftion;  to  be 
pleafed  with,  to  like ;  to  regard  with  rever- 
ence. 

Love,  lAv.  f. 

The  paiTion  between  the  ftfxes;  klndne(k, 
good-will,  friendlhip,  affedion ;  couitlhip  ; 
tendeme(s ;'  liking,  inclination  to  ;  objeft 
beloved  ;  Icwdnefii  ;  fondncCi,  concord ; 
principle  of  nnion  t  ptAurefque  reprefcnta- 
tion  of  love,  a  cnpid ;  a  word  of  cnd«ar» 
Btest,  diie  rcverottoe  to  God ;  a  kind  of  thin 
(ilk  ftuff. 

L0VSAPPLS9  Iftv'ip-pl.  f. 

A  plant,  the  fruit  of  a  plant. 

LovEKNOT,  ldv'n6t.  f. 

A  complicated  figure,  by  yfhich  afedioa  is 

figured. 
LOVELETTEB,  l&v'lit-t&r.  f. 

Letter  of  court(hip. 
LOVELILY^  IdvUi-li.  ad. 

Amiably. 

Loveliness,  Ifiv'li-n^.  f. 

Amiablcncfs ;  qualities  of  mind  or  body 
that  excite  love. 

Lovelorn,  lAv'ldm.  a. 

Forfaken  of  ooe*s  love. 

Lovely,  lAv'lA.  a. 

Amiable ;  exciting  love. 

LoVEMONGER,ldv'mflng-gdr.  f. 

One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  love. 

Lover,  15v'fir.  f. 

One  who  is  in  love ;  a  friend,  one  who  re- 
gards with  ktndncfs;  one  who  likes  any 
thing. 

Louver,  I66'vflr.  f. 

An  opening  for  the  fmoke. 

Lovesecret,  Iflv'si-kT^t.  f. 

Secret  between  lovers. 

Lovesick,  Iflv'slk.  a. 

Difordered  with  love,  languiihing  with 
amorous  defire. 

Lovesome,  Iflv'sfim.  a« 

Lovely.     A  word  not  ufed. 

LovEsoNc,  Ifiv'sdng.  f. 

Sou^  exprc^Dg  love. 


LovEsuiT,  liv'sAte.  f. 

Court  (hip. 
LOVETALB,  Iflv'tilc.  f. 

Narrative  of  love. 
LOVSTHOUCHT,  l&vVAiwt.  f. 

Amorous  fancy. 
LOVETOY,  lOv'tdi.  f. 

Small  prefcnts  nven  by  loveri.    . 

LovETRiCK,  idv'trik.  f. 

Art  of  expreding  love. 

Lough,  I6k.  i.  (392). 

A  lake,  a  large  inland  ftaading  water. 

Loving,  l&v'ing.  participial  a. 

Kind,  aife^onate ;  exprelfinff  kindaefs. 

LoviNGKiNDNEss,  Idv'lng-kylnd' 
n^s.  f. 

Tendernefs,  favour*  mercy. 

Lovingly,  Idv'ing-li.  ad. 

Affe^ionately^  with  kmdaefs. 

LoviNGNEss,  l&ving-n^s.  f. 

Kindnefs,  affedion. 

Louis  d'or,  lA-A-dAre'.  f. 

A  golden  coin  of  France,  valued  at  about 
twenty  (hillings. ' 

To  L0UNGE9  t5dnje.  v.  n. 

To  idle,  to  live  kxily. 

LouNG&m,  li&n'jor.  f. 

An  idler. 

Louse,  Iddfe.  f.  (312). 

A  fnkall  animal,  of  which  different  fpeciei 
live  and  feed  on  tfhe  bodies  of  men,  bevfta, 
and  perhaps  of  all  living  creatures. 

To  Louse,  l&dze.  v.  a.  (437). 

To  clean  from  lice. 

L0U8EWORT,  l6d(e'wArt.  f. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

LousiLY,  l6&'ziAL  ad. 

In  a  paltry,  moan,  aad  (cnivy  way* 

Lousiness,  I6d'z£-nls.  f. 

The  ftate  of  abounding  with  Uca. 

Lousy,  IdA'zi.  a. 

Swarming  with  lice,  over-run  with  lice; 
fncao,  low  bom. 

Lout,  lAAt.  f. 

A  mean  awkward  fello%v,  «  bumpkin,  a 
clown. 

To  Lout,  lAdt.  v.  n.  (312). 

To  pay  obeifance,  to  bow.    Obfoktc. 

Loutish,  I6dt'!fii.  a. 

Clowni(h;  bumpkinly. 

LouTisHLY,  loAt'ifti-li.  ad. 

With  the  air  of  a  clawn,  with  the  gait  of  a 
bumpkin. 

Low,  lA.  a.  (324). 

-  Not  hi^h';  not  rifing  far  upwards;  not  ele- 
vated in  fituation;  dcfcending  far  down- 
wards, deep;  not  deep,  (hallow,  ufed  of 
water;  not  of  high  price;  not  loud,  not 
noify;  late  in  time,  as  the  Lower  empire; 
dcjcded,  depreffed;  abjc£l;  di (honourable; 
not  fublime,  not  exalted  in  thought  or  dic- 
tion ;  reduced,  in  poor  circumfianccs. 

Low,  lA.  ad. 
Not  aloft,  not  at  a  high  price,  meanly ;  in 
times  near  our  own ;  with  a  depre(fion  of 
the  voice ;  in  a  (Ute  of  fubjeftion. 

To  Low,  lA.  V.  n. 

To  bellow  as  a  cow. 
LOWBELL,  lA'bll.  f. 

A  kind  of  fowling  in  the  night,  in  which 
the  birds  are  awakenend  by  a  bell,  and  lured 
by  a  flame. 

To  Lower,  lA'fir.  v.  a. 

To  bring  low,  to  bring  down  by  way  of 
fubmiffioq;  to  fuffcr  to  fink  down;  to 
Icflitn,  to  make  lcf»  in  price  or  value. 


To  Lower,  lA'ftr.  t.  n. 

To  grow  UU,  to  fall,  to  fink. 

To  Lower,  lAd'Ar.  v.  n. 


(3^3). 


To  appear  dark,  ftormy,  and  gioomy,  to  be 
clouded ;  to  frown,  to  pout,  to  look  follcii. 

Lower,  lAd'Ar.  f. 

Cloudioe(s,  gIoomine(s{  cloudine£i  of  look* 

LowERiNGLY,  lAdr'!ngJ4.  ad. 

With  clottdinefs,  floomily. 

Lowermost,  lo'dr-mAft.  a, 

Loweft.  ^^ 

Lowland,  lAMJnd.  f.    \ 

The  country  that  is  low  in  Tcfpcd  of  nei^ 
bouriag  hitu. 

LowLiLY,  lA'IA-lA.  ad. 

Humbly,  meanW. 

Lowliness,  lA'lA-ncs.  f. 

Humility ;  meanneis ,  abje6l  dcprcfliM. 

Lowly,  lA'lA.  a. 

Humble,  meek,  mild;  mean;  not  loftyi 
not  fublime. 

LowN,  lAAn.  f. 

A  fcoundrel,  a  rafcal,  a  (inpid  ioUow.  F^ 
perly  Lnit. 

LowNEss,  lA'fiAs.  r. 

Abfence  of  height ;  meaanefa  of  condition ; 
want  of  rank ;  want  of  fublimfty ;  fohaiC* 
fivenefs  ;  d^preflion ;  dejeaaoo. 

To  LowT,  lAit;.  v.  a. 

To  overpower.     Obfolete. 
LOWTHOUQHTED,  lA-Mjwt'cd.  1. 
Having    the  thoughts  withheld  from  fal>« 
lime  or  heavenly  meditations  ;  m«an  in  (ieiip 
timents,  narrow-minded. 

LowspiRiTED,  lA-fplrit-Ha. 

Deje^d,  depre(fed,  not  lively. 

LoxoDROMiCKf  l&k-sA-drAm'Ik.  f. 

Lox6dromick  is  the  art  of  oblique  (ailing  by 
the  rhomb. 

Loyal,  1A4'41.  a.  (31^9). 

Obedient,  true  to  the  priace;  (aitbful  lA 
love,  true  to  a  lady  or  lover. 

Loyalist,  lAA'aWiR.  f. 

One  who  profefles  uncommon  adherence  t^ 
his  l^ing. 

Loyally,  lAA'll-U.  ad. 

With  fidelity,  with  true  adherence  to  a 
king. 

Loyalty,  lAA'dl-tA.  f. 

Firm  and  faithful  adherence  to  a  prince; 
fidelity  to  a  lady  or  lover. 

LozENbE,  lAz'zSnje.  f. 

A  rhomb  ;  the  form  of  the  (hicld  in  a  findf 
lady |s  coat  of  arms ;  Lozenge  is  a  form  da 
medicine  made  into  fmall  pieces,  to  be  held 
or  chewed  in  the  mouth  till  melted  or 
wafted  ;  a  cake  of  preferved  fruit. 

Lu,  l&A.  f. 

A  game  at  cards. 

LuBBARD,  Ifib'bftrd.  f. 

A  lazy  fturdy  fellow. 

Lubber,  Ifib'bfir.  f. 

A  fturdy  drone,  an  idle  fat  booby. 

Lubberly,  Idb'bfir-li.  a. 

Lazy  and  bulky. 

Lubberly,  Ifib'bfir-W.  ad. 

Awkwardly,  clumiilv. 

To  Lubricate,  lA'br4-kitc.  v.  JU 

To  make  fmooth  or  flippery. 

To  i^uBRiciTATE,  lA-bffs'si-tite. 

V.  ^.  To  fmooth,  to  make  flippery. 

Lubricity,  ld4)ris'sA-tA.  f. 

Slipperinefs,  fmoothneCi  of  furfice;  aptoc^ 
to  glide  over  any  part,  or  to  facilitate  mo- 
tion; uncertainty,  flippcriae(i^  inflahiltty; 
wantonneia,  Icwdacfii. 


LUO 


LUN 


LUS 


—  n6,  m6ve,  nAr, 
IrUBftiCKy  lfi't>rik.  a. 

Slippery^  fmooth ;  uncertain ;  vranton,  lewd. 

Lubricous,  lA'br4-.kfls.  a. 

Slippery,  fmooth ;  uncertain. 

LuBRiFiCATiON,  16-br4-ft-ki'fliin. 

f.  The  zQ.  of  fmoothing. 

LuBRi FACTION,  lA-br4-flk'flifln.  f. 

The  %Q,  of  lubricating  or  fm«otbing. 

Luce,  lAfe.  f. 

A  pike  full  grown. 

Lucent,  lii'sint.  a. 

Shining,  bright,  fplcadi^-. 

Lucerne,  m'sern.  f. 

A  kind  of  graft  enltWtttd  M  eloYer. 

Lucid,  16 '^(1.  a. 

Bright,  glittering ;  peilttcid^  trakifpftrettt ; 
briffht  with  the  radiance  of  inteUc6l,  not 
darkened  with  madnefs. 

Lucidity,  16.sid^A-t4.  f. 

splendour,  brightnefs. 

LueiFiROus,  li-siffiir-fls.  a.  (518). 

Giving  light,  affording  means  of  difcovtry. 

Luc  I  PICK,  lA-siPfik.  a. 

Making  lieht, jproduciag  light* 

Luck,  Idk.  f. 

Chance,  accident,  fortoat,  &ap;  fortwic^ 
good  or  bad. 

LucKitY,  l&k'kU4.  ad.  * 

.    Fortunately,  by  good  hap. 

Luckiness,  Idk'k^-nes.  f. 

Good  fortune,  cdod  hap,  cafual  happineft. 

Luckless,  IAk'I^s.  a. 

Unfortunate,  unhappy. 
LucK#ldk'ki«a. 

Fortunate,  happy  by  chance. 

Lucrative,  w'kri-tiv.  a* 

Gainful  profitable. 

Lucre,  lA'kdr.  f.  (4i6}, 

Gsin,  profit. 

Luc  RIFE  ROUS,  lA-kriffir-As.  a. 

Gainful,  profitable. 

LucRiFiCK,  lA-krif  flk.  a. 

Producing  gain,  profit. 

LuCTATioN,  lAk-ti^'ihAn.  f. 

Struggle,  effort,  conteH. 

To  Lucubrate,  lA'kA-britc  v.  a. 

To  watch,  to  ftudy  by  nitht. 

Lucubration^  lA-kO-br&'ftiAn.  f. 

.Study  by  candle-light,  aay  thing  compofed 
by  night. 

LucuBRATORY,  lA'kA-br&-tAr-i.  a. 

Compofed  by  candle-light. — For  the  o,  fee 

LucuLENT,  lA'kA-lInt,  a. 

Clear,  tranfpareni;  certain,  evident. 

Ludicrous,  lA'd4-krAs.  a^ 

Burlefque,  merry,  exciting  laughter. 

Ludicrously,  lA'dinkrA^l^.  ad. 

Sportively,  in  bnrlefquc. 

LuDicRousNEss,  1 A 'di-kffis-nSs.  f. 

BurlefquCf  fportivcnefa. 

LuDJFiCAtfON,  IA-d£-fi-kll'fliAn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  mocking. 

To  Luf  F,  lAf.  V.  n. 

Tojierp  dofe  to  the  wind.    Sea  tenm 

To  Lug,  lAg.  v.  a. 

To  hail  or  drag,  to  pvll  with  Wolence  t  to 
Lug  out,  to  draw  a  fword,  in  burlefqse  kn- 

To  Lug,  lAg.  v,  n. 

To  lag,  to  cone  heivijy. 

Lug,  Iftg.  f. 

A  kind  of  fmall  filh  s  inScotlABdi  an  eir  {  « 
itnd  meaAirCi  a  pole  or  perch. 


n6t ;  —  tAbc,  tfib,  bdll  5  —  dil ;  —  pdftnd ;  — /Ain,  this. 


Luggage,  Ifig'gfdjc.  f.  (90). 

Any  thing  cumorous  and  unwieldy. 

Lugubrious,  lA-gA'br4-fls.  a. 

Mournful,  forrowful. 

Lukewarm,  lAke'wSrm.  a. 

Moderately  or  mildly  warm  ;  indifferent, 
not  ardent,  not  zealous. 

Lukewarmly,  lAke'wdrm-le.  ad. 

With  moderate  warmth  ;  with  indiffcicnct. 

Lukewarmness,  liike'wirm-ncs.  f. 

Moderate  or  pleaHng  heat ;  indifference, 
want  of  ardour. 

To  Lull,  Idl.  v.  a. 

To  compofc  to  fleep  by  a  pleafing  found ;  to 
quiet,  to  pat  to  reft. 

LutLABr,lAri$.bLf. 

A  fong  to  ft  Hi  behii. 
Lumbago,  lAm-b4'gA.  f. 

Lambago  are  paint  very  troMefome  ibout 
this  loina  and  fmall  of  tne  back. 
f^  This  word  it  often  pronounced  with  the 
Italian  found  of  0,  as  neard  in  father  i  but 
this  mode  of  pronouncing  the  accented  «, 
in  words  from  the  Latin,  has  been  long  and 
juftly  exploded. 

Lumber,  lAm'bAr.  f. 

Any  thin^  ufelefs  or  cumberfome ;  (la^es, 
wood,  and  various  kinds  of  goods  in  traffic 
between  the  Weft- India  iftands  and  cbnti- 
Aeht  of  North  America. 

To  Lumber,  lAm'bAr.  v.  a. 

To  heap  tike  ufeltft  goods  irregurarly. 

To  Lumber,  lAm'bAr.  v.  n. 

To  move  heavily,  as  burdened  with  hit  own 
bulk. 

Luminary,  lA'mA-ni-rA.  f.  - 

Any  body  which  "^ves  light  ;  any  thing 
which  gives  intelligence;  any  one  that  in* 
ftru£U  mankind. 

LuMiNATiON,  lA-mi-ni'fliAn.  f* 

Emilfion  of  light. 

Luminous,  rA'm&-nAs.  a. 

Shining,  emitting  light }  enlightened ;  bright. 

Lump,  lAmp.  u 

A  fmall  mats  of  any  matter;  a  (hapelefi 
maft ;  the  whole  together,  the  groit. 

To  Lump,  lAmp.  v.  a. 

To  take  in  the  groft,  without  atteati^n  to 
parttcttlart. 

LuMPFisH,  lAmp^fllh.  r. 

A  fort  of  fifh. 

Lumping,  lAmp'lng.  a. 

Large,  heavy,  great. 

Lumpish,  lAmp'pifh.  a. 

Heavy,  grofii,  duA,  unaftive. 

LuMPisHLY,  lAmp'piih-li.  ad. 

With  heavinefs,  with  ftupidity. 

Lumpishness,  lAmp'Iih-nls.  f. 

Stupid  heavincfi. 

Lumpy,  lAmp'4.  a. 

Full  of  lumps,  full  of  compa6l  nuifea. 

LuNACT,  lA'ni-sA.  f. 

A  kind  of  madnefs  influenced  by  the  moon. 

Lunar,  lA'nlr.         T 
LuNARY,  lA'n4r-4.     f  ^' 

Relating  to  the  moon,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  moon. 

LuNATED,  lA'ni-ted.  a.    * 

Formed  like  a  half-moon. 

LuNATiCK.,  lA'n^-tlk.  a. 

Mad,  having  the  imagination  influcBced  by 
the  moon. 

LuNATicK,  lA'n4-tik.  f> 

A  madman. 

Lunation,  lA^a&'fh&n.  f, 

tlic  revolution  of  the  moon. 

Uua 


Lunch,  lAn(h.  1  .. 

Luncheon,  lAn'fljAn.J^   ' 

As  much  food  at  one's  hand  can  hold* 
LUNE,  lAnc.  f. 
Any  thing  in  the  fluipe  of  a  haK  mooa  %  fitg 
of  lunacy  or  frenzy,  mad  freaks. 

Lunette,  lA-nct'.  f. 

A  fmall  half  moon. 

Lungs,  lAngz.  f. 

The  lights,  the  organs  of  reipirattoiu 

Lunged,  lAng'd.  a.  (359). 

Having  lungs,  having  the  nature  of  kui0k 

Lung-grown,  lAng'grAne.  a. 

The  lungs  fometimea  grow  faft  to  the  (kSti 
that  lines  the  breaft,  fuch  are  lung.^rowQ« 

Lungwort,  lAng'wArt.  f. 

A  plant, 

LuNisoLAR,  lA-ni-sA'Ur.  a. 

Compounded  of  the  revolstioa  of  tlM  lua 
anu  nioon. 

Lupine,  id'pfn.  f.  (HoJ. 

A  kind  of  puffe. 

Lurch,  Idrtfh.  f. 

A  forlorn  or  defertc^  conditioa ;  a  term  at 

xardt. 

To  Lurch,  lArt(h.  v.  a. 

To  win  two  Mmts  inftcad  of  one  at  cards  | 
to  defeat,  to  dilapDoint  {  to  filch,  tO  pilfer. 

Lurcher,  lArtm'Ar.  f. 

One  that  watches  to  fteal,  ol*  to  btttay  6t 
entrap. 

Lure,  lAre.  f. 

Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk ;  any  es^ 
ticement,  any  thing  that  promifea  advaat* 
>gc* 

Lurid,  lA'rid.  a. 

Gloomy,  difmal. 

To  Lurk,  lArk.  v.n. 

To  lie  in  wait,  to  lie  hidden,  to  lie  clofe* 

LuRKER,  lArk'Ar.  f. 

A  thief  that  lies  in  wait. 

LuRKiNGPLACE,  lArk'lng.plifc.  f. 

Hiding  place,  fecret  place. 

Luscious,  lAfh'As.  a. 

Sweet,  fo  as  to  naufeate;  fweet  in  a  great 
degree;  pleafing, delightful. 

Lusciously,  lAih'As-li.  ad. 

With  a  great  degree  of  fwceinefs. 

LusciousNfiss,  Ififti'As-nes.  f. 

Immoderate  fweetnefs. 

LusBRN,  lA'slrn.  f. 

A  lynx. 

LusERNE,  lA'slm.  f. 

[A  corrcftc4  fpclling  from  the  J'fehch] 
Lucerne,  a  kind  of  grafs  cultivated  as  doVtr. 

Lush,  lAih.  a. 

Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour,  oppofite  to 
pale  and  faint.     Obfolete. 

Lusorious,  lA-sA'ri-fls.  a. 

Ufcd  in  play,  fportive. 

LusoRY,  lA'sAr-4.  a. 

Ufed  in  play.— For  the  o,  fee  DdmtfiUk. 

LusT,  loft.  f. 

Carnal  defire ;  any  violent  or  irregular  d^ 
fire. 

To  Lust,  Ifift.  v.n. 

To  defire  carnally ;  to  defire  vehemently ;  to 
lift,  to  like  ;  to  nave  irregular  difpofitiont.  J 

Lustful,  lAft'fAl.  a. 

Libidinous,  having  irregular  defires;  pro* 
voking  to  feVHnality,  inciting  to  luft. 

Lustfully,  lAft'fAl-4.  ad. 

With  fcnfual  conoupifceace. 
LUSTFULNESS,  loft'ffll-nfe.  f. 
LibidinoufiAcfii. 
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LuSTIHEDy  Ifls'ti-hld.      T  /. 
LusTiHOOD,  lAs'ti-hAd.  /   ' 

Vigour,  /prightliDcfs,  corporal  ability. 

Lustily,  lOs'te-14.  adi 

*StooUy,  with  viEour,  with  mettle* 

Lustiness,  Ifis'ti-nfe.  f. 

Stoutncfs,  fturdinefs,  ftrcogth,  vigour  of 
body. 

Lustra,  Ifis'trl.  a. 

Ufed  in  porificatioa. 

Lustration,  Ifis-tri'flifin.  f. 

Pari£catioD  by  water. 
LUSTRS,  Ifis'tflr.  f. 

Brightnefs,  fplendoar,  glittery  a  fconcc  with 
lights  %  eminence,  renown ;  the  fpace  o£  five 
year*. 

Lustring,  Ifls'ftring.  L 

A  ihining  filk. 

Lustrous,  l&s'trfis.  a« 

Bright,  ihining,  luminoua. 
LUSTWORT,  Wft'wfirt.  & 
An  herb. 

Lusty,  Ifis'ti.  a. 

Stool,  vigorous,  heallhy,  abU  oC  body. 

Lutanist,  li'tin-ift.  f. 

One  who  plays  upon  the  lute. 

L.UTARious,  16-ti'r4-5s.  a. 

I.iving  in  mud,  of  the  colour  of  mud. 

Lute,  lite.  f. 

▲  fthnged  inftrument  of  muTick ;  «  compo- 


fition  like  city,  with  which  chemifta  dofe  op 
their  veflcls. 

To  Lute,  lite.  v. a.  ^ 

To  clofe  with  lute  or  chemift's  clay» 

Lutestring,  l&te'ftnng.  f, 

Lnftring,  a  (hining  (ilk. 
S^r  This  corruption  of  Lmtefirinr  for  iM/Mnt 
is  beyond,  recovery,  and  mult  be  ranked 
with  j4fpara^uSy  Cactimher,  Sec.  which  fee. 

LuTULENT,  lA't(hA-Unt.  a.  (46i)» 

Muddy,  turbid. 

To  Lux,  Idks.  \  „  , 

To  Luxate,  Ifiks'itc.  /  ^'  *^ 

To  put  out  of  joint,  to  disjoint. 

Luxation,  Ifiks-a'fliin.  f. 

The  i€t  of  disjointing ;  any  thing  disjointed. 

Luxe,  lAks.  f.   A  French  word. 

Luxury,  voluptuoofnefs. 

Luxuriance,  Wg-zi'rA-infe.  'I  r 
LuxuRiANCY,  16g-z6'r4-3xi-si./  ' 

Exuberance,  abundant  or  wanton  plenty  or 
growth. 

Luxuriant,  Wf«-zA'r4-3nt.  a.  (479J 

Exuberant,  fuperfluoufiy  plenteous. 

To  Luxuriate,  ldg-zi'r4-ite.  v.n. 

To- grow  exuberantly,  to  (hoot  with  fuper- 
fluous  plenty. 

LuxuRjious^lfig-zA'ri.fis.  a. 

Dcliehting  in  the  plcafures  of  the  table ;  ad- 
miniftring  to  luxury  ;  voluptuous,  enilaved 
to  plcafure  ;  luxuriant,  exuoerant^ 


Luxuriously,  Ug-2i'ri-As-U.  ad» 

I>elicioufly,  volnptnoofly. 

LuxuRY„  l6k'flii-rA.  f. 

Voluptuoufbcfs,  addidcdnefs  to  pleafore; 
luxuriance,  exuberance  ;,  delicious  fare. 
§3"  For  an  inveftigation  of  the  true  proaoo- 
ciation  of  this  and  the  preceding  words,  fee 
Principles,  No.  479. 

Lycanthropy,  ll-kin'thh-fi,  f. 

A  kind  of  madneis,  in  which  men  have  the 
qualities  of  wild  bcifts. 

Lying,  li'ing. 

The  adive  particiDle  of  l.ic. 

Lymph,  limf.  u 

Water,  traofparent  coloarlefs  liquor* 

Lymphatick,  liot-fit'!k.  L 

A  veffel  conveying  the  lymph. 

Lymphatick,  lim-filtik.  a. 

Belonging  to    the    lymph,   conveying  tht 
lymph. 

Lynx,  links,  f. 

Afpotted  beaft,  remaikabk  for  Ibecdtod 
(kavp-fi^ht. 

Lyre,  lire,  n 

A  harp,  a  mufical  taftmrnent* 

Lyrical,  lir'ri-klL  \  » 

LntiCK,  Ik'rfk.         /  ^- 

Pertaining  to  a  har^  or  to  odes  or  poetry 
fung  to  a  harp ;  0nging  to  a  harp. 

Lyrist,  IL'rift.  f. 

A  mufician  who  plays  upon  the  harp. 


M. 


MACAROONE,  milc-t-rSSn'.  H 
A  coarfe,  rude,  low  fellow,  whence 
Ifacaronick  poetry ;  a  kind  of  fweet  bifcuit) 
■aade  of  flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  fugar. 

Macaw-tree,  m4-kiw'uii.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  the  palm-tree. 

Macaw,.  m4-kaw'.  f. 

A  bird  in  the  We^  Indies. 

Mace,  mafe.  f. 

An  enfign  of  authority  worn  bcfbr«  magif- 
tratcs ;  a  heavy  blunt  weapon ;  a  club  of 
metal ;  a  kind  of  fpice.  The  nutmeg  is  en#- 
clofcd  in  a  threefold  coverings  of  which  the 
fecond  is  Mace. 

MAtEBEARER,  m&fe'b&re-Ar.  L 

One  who  carries  the  mace. 

To  Macerate,  mds'ser-itc.  v.  a^ 

To  make  lean,  to  wear  away ;  to  mortify, 
to  harafs  with  corporal  hard  mips  ;  to  fteep 
almoft  to  folution,  either  with  or  without 
heat. 

Maceration,,  mis-ser-a'fhfin.  f. 

The  z€t  of  wafting  or  making  lean ;  mortifi» 
cation,  corporal  hardfhip  ;  Maceration  is  an 
infuGon  either  with  or  without  heat,  where- 
in the  ingredients  arc  intended  to  be  almoll 
wholly  diflblvcd. 

Machinal,  mJk'kd-ndL  a.  (J52J- 

Aelating  to  machiocu 


To  Machinate,  mik'ki-nate.  v.a. 

To  plan,  to  contrive. 

Machination,  mdk-ki-na'fhin.  f. 

Artifice,  contrivance,  malicious  fchemc. 

Machine,  md-fliiin'.  C  (112). 

Any  complicated  piece  of  workmanfiiip*; 
an  engine ;  lupcrnatural  asency  in  poem;. 

Machinery,  mJ-fliien'er-i.  f.  (iia) 

Enginery,  complicated  workman(hip;  the 
Machincsy  fignifies  that  part  which  the  dei«> 
tiesi  angel«,  or  demons,  aft  in  a  poenh 

Machinist,  m4-(h4in'ift.  f. 

A  confiruftor  of  engines  or  machineSk 

Mackerel,  mak'ker-il.  f. 

A  fea.fiih. 

Mackekel-galb,  mlk'ker-Il-gJle. 

f.  A  ilrong. breeze. 

Macrocosm,  mi'kr6-kdzm,  f.. 

The  whole  world',  or  vifible  fyftem,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  microcofm,  or  world  of 
man. 

Mactation,  m4k-ti'(hfln*  L 

Thd  aft  of  killing  for  facrifice. 

Macula,  mik'kA-U.  f. 

a  fpot. 

To  Maculate,  m^k'ki-Iitc.  v.  a*. 

To  ftain,  to  fpOt. 

Maculation,  mikrki-Ji'fli&i.  f. 


Slain,  fpot,  taint* 

Mad,  mid.  a. 

Difordered  in  the  mind ;  diftrafted;  < 
run  with  any  violent  or  unrcafonable  dcfircr 
enraffed,  furious. 

To  MAD,  mJd.  V.  a. 
T6  make  mad,  to  make  furious,  to  enragf. 

To  Mad,  mid.  v.  n. 

To  be  mad,  to  be  furious. 

Madam,  mad'flm.  f. 

The  term  of  compliment  ufed'in  addrefst9 
,    ladies  of  every  decree.  * 

Madbrain,  mId'bTane.       1 
Madbrajned,  mid'brSn'd.j 

Difordered  in  the  mind,  hotheaded.- 

Madcap,. mJd'kip.  f. 

A  madman  ;  a  wild,  not-brained  fcUoww. 

To  Madden,  mid'd'n.  v.  n.. 

Tb  become  mad,  to  aft  as  mad. 

To  Madden,  mid'd'n.  y*.  a.. 

To  make  mad. 

Madd£r>  mid'd^r.  H. 

a  plant. 

Made,  midc^    Participle  preterit  of 

Make. 

MADEFACTioif,  mM-d^-fik'lhfln.f. 

The  aft  of  making  wet. 

To  Mapefy.  mld'dd-fl.  v.  a. 

^  Ta 
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To  moillefi,  to  make  wet. 

Madhouse,  mid'hAflfe.  f. 

A  houfe  where  madmen  are  cured  or  con* 
fined. 

Madly,  mld'li.  ad. 

Without  undcrflanding. 

Madman,  m^d'mtn.  f. 

A  man  deprived  of  his  underllanding. 

Madness,  mid'nes.  f. 

Diftra^on ;  fury,  wildnefs,  rage. 

Madrigal,  mid'dr4-gll.  f. 

A  paftoral  Tong. 

Madwort,  mdd'wflrt.  f. 

An  herb. 

Magazine,  inJg-gl-z44n'.  f.  fii2). 

A  ftorehoufe,  commonly  an  arfenal  or  ar- 
moury, or  repofuory  of  provifiont ;  of  late 
tbia  word  haa  HgniEcd  a  mifcellaneous  pam- 
phlet. 

Maggot,  mig'gflt.  f. 

A  fmall  grub  which  tuma  into  a  fly;  whimfy, 
caprice,  odd  fancy.  ' 

Maggottiness,  mlg'gfit.t4-n&.  f. 

The  ftate  of  abounding  with  maggots.  . 

Maggotty,  mdg'gflt-A.  ad. 

Full  of  maggots  ;  capricious,  wbimfical. 

Magical,  mid'ji-kil.  a. 

AAing,  or  performed  by  feci  et  and  invifible 
powers. 

Magically,  mld'j4-kll-4.  ad. 

According  to  the  rites  of  ma^ck. 

Magick,  mJd'jik.  f. 

Thr  art  of  putting  in  adion  ,the  power  of 
fpirits;  the  fecret  operations  oi  natural 
powcra. 

Maoick,  mid'jik.  a. 

incarnating;  necromantick. 

Magician,  mi-jifli'an.  f. 

Oo<  {killed  in  magick,  an  enchanter,  a  ne- 
cromancer. 

Magisterial, .mid-jis-t4'r4-il.  a. 

Such  as  fuits  a  mailer ;  lofty,  arrogant,  dcf- 
potick  ;  chemically  prepared,  after  the 
manner  of  a  magif^ry. 

MAGISTERIALLY,mdd-j!s-t4'ri-al-4 
ad.  Arrogantly. 

Mag^sterialness,    mid-jis-t4'r4- 
dl-n4s« 

Haughtinefs,  airs  of  a  mafter. 

Magisterv,  mid'j!s-t4r-4.  f. . 

A  term  in  chcraiftry. 

Magistracy,  mdd'jis-tri-si.  f. 

Office  or  dignity  of  a  maziftrate. 

MAGiSTRAtE,  mJd'jis-trAte.  f.  (91) 

A  man  publickly  invefted  with  authority,  a 
governor. 

Magnanimity,  mig-ni-nim'A-t4. 

f.  Greatnefs  of  mind,  elevation  of  foul. 

Magnanimous,  mdg-ndn'4-mfis.  a. 

Great  of  mind,  elevated  in  femiment. 

MAGNANiM0USLY,niig-n4n'i-infis- 
14.  ad. 

Bravely,  with  ffreatnefs  of  mind. 

Magnet,  mlg'net.  f. 

Tlic  loadflone,  the  ftone  that  attra£ls  iron.. 

Magnetical,  msig-n4t^t4-kll.  "l  ^ 
Macnetick,  m4g-net't!k.         j 

Relatirtg  to  the  magnet ;  having  powers  cor- 
refpondcot  to  thole  of  the  magnet ;  attrac- 
live,  having  the  power  to  draw  things  dif- 

Magnetism,  mig'net-izm.  f. 

Power  of  the  loadllooe,  power  of  attra£lion. 

Magnifiable,  mig'n4-fl-d-bl.  a-    . 
^]J8|3^  To  be  extolled  or  pcaifcd.    Uaufual.  | 
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Magnifical,  mig-n!f  f4-k^ 
Magnifick,  mJg-nlf  f!k. 

Illuftrious,  grand. 

Magnificence,  mlg-nif'f4-s4nfc. 

f.  Grandeur  of  appearance,  fplendour. 

Magnificent,  mdg-n!rf4-£Snt.  a. 

Grand  in  appearance,  iplcndid,  pompous; 
fond  of  fplendour,  fettlng  greatnere  to  fticw. 

Magnificently,  mag-niff4-sent- 
14.  ad. 

Pompoudy,  fplendidly. 

Magnifico,  mJg-nif'fi-ki.  f. 

a  grandee  of  Venice. 

Magnifier,  m4g'n4-fl-fir.  f. 

One  th#  praifes  extravagantly  ;  a  glafs  that 
increafes  the  bulk  of  any  objc£k. 

To  Magnify,  m4g'n4-fi.  v.a.  (i8j) 

To  make  great,  to  exaggerate,  to  extol  high- 
ly; to  raife  in  eftimation;  to  increaCc  the 
bulk  of  any  obje£l  to  the  eye. 

Magnitude,  mag'n4-tAde.  f. 

Greatnefs,  grandeur  ;  comparative  bulk. 

Magpie,  m^'pl.  f. 

A  bird  fometimes  taught  to  talk. 

Maid,  mide.  (202)  1  r 

Maiden,  mi'd'n.  f  103).  J    ' 

An  unmarried  womao*  a  viigia;  a  woman 
fervant,  female. 

Maid,  tn^e.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  flcate  fifl>. 

Maiden,  mi'd'n.  a.  (103). 

Confifting  of  virgins;  fre(h,  new,  unufed, 
unpolluted. 

Maidenhair,  mi'd'n-hire.  1. 

A  plant. 

Maidenhead,  mi'd'n-hed. 
Maidenhood,  mi'd'n-hdd 

Virginity,  virgin  purity,  freedom  from  con- 
tamination ;  newncfs,  frcihnefs,  uncontami- 
nated  ilate. 

Maidenlip,  mi'd'n-lip.  f. 

A^  herb. 

Maidenly,  mi'd'n-14.  a. 

Like  a  maid,  gentle,  modeU,  ttnaoroos,  de- 
cent. 

Maidhood^  mUe'lidd.  f. 

Virginity.     Not  ufed.  *  * 

Maidmarian,  m^de-m&re'yln.  f. 

A  kind  of  dance. 

Maidservant,  m4de-s4r'vlnt.  f. 

A  female  fervant. 

Majestical,  m3-j4s^t4-k41.  1  ^ 
Majestick,  m3-jes't!k.         J 

Auguft,.  having  dignity ;  ilately,  pompous^ 
fublime. 

Majestically,  mi-j4s't4-k41-4. 

ad.  With  dignity,  with  grandeur. 

Majesty,  m^d'jes-te.  f. 

Dignity,  grandeur;  power,  fovercignty; 
elevation ;  the  title  of  kings  and  queens. 

Mail,  male.  f.  (202}. 

A  coat  of  ftecl  network  worn  for  defence; 
any  armour ;  a  po(lman*s  bundfe,  a  bag. 

To  Mail,  male.  v.  a. 

To  arm  defenfively,  to  cover  as  with,  ar- 
mour. 

To  Maim,  mime.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  any  necellary  part,  to  crip- 
ple by  lofs  of  a  limb. 

Maim,  mime.  f. 

Privation  of  fome  eiTential  part,  lammefs 
produced  by  a  wound  or  amputation;  in- 
jury, mifchief;  eiTential  defe£i. 

Main,  mine. a.  ("202}. 
Principal,    chiefs  violent  ^  iirong  %  ^rofa. 


coiTtaining  the  chief  ptrt ;  important,  for 
cible. 

Main,  mine.  f. 

The  grofs,  the  bulk;  the  fum,  the  whole; 
the  ocean,  violence,  force;  a  hand  at  dice^ 
the  continent. 

Mainland,  mine-lind'.  f. 

Continent. 

Mainly,  mine'l4.  ad. 

Chiefly,  principally ;  ffreativ,  powerfully. 

Mainmast,  minc'mift.  1. 

The  chief  or  middle  maft. 

Main.prise,  mine'prlze^  f. 

Delivery  into  the  cuHody  of  a  friend,  npon 
fccurity  given  for  appearance. 

Mainsail,  mine'sile.  f. 

The  faiLof  the  main  mall.     . 

Mainsheet,  mine'lh44t.  C 

The  ftieet  or  fail  of  the  mainmalU 

Mainyard,  mine'yird.  f. 

The  yard  of  the  nuinraaft. 

To  Maintain,  m4n-tine'.  v.  a.. 

To  prcfcrve,  to  keep ;  to  defend,  to  make 
good;  to  keep  up,  to  fupport  the  expenco 
of ;  to  fupport  with  the  conveniences  o£ 
life. 

To  Maintain,  m4n-tine'.  v.  a. 

To  fupport  by  argument,  to  afTcrt  aa  a  tcnet« 

Maintainable,  men-tane'i-bl.  a* 

Defeniible,  juftifiable. 

Maintainer,  m4n-tine'flr.  f. 

Supporter,  cherilher.  ' 

Maintenance,  men'tln-stnfe.f. 

Supply  of  the  neccffarfes  of  Jife  j  fupport, 
croteoion;  continuance^  fecurity  froinfai^ 
lure. 

Maintop,.  manc-t6p'.  f. 

The  top  of  the  mainmali. 

Major,  mi'jflr.  a. 

Greater  in  number,  r  antity,  or  extent  ; 
greater  in  dignity. 

Major,  mi'jflr.  f. 

.  The  officer  above  the  captain ;  a  mayor  or 
head  officer  of  a  town  ;  the  firft  propofitio* 
of  a.  fyllogifm,  containing  Ibme  generality  ; 
Majoi^-generaf,  the  general  officer  of  the  fe- 
cond  rank;  Major-domo,  one  who  holds  oc- 
cafiofially  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  houfe. 

Majoration,  mi-ji-ri'fhin.  f. 

Incrcafe,  enlargement. 

Majority,  m4-j6r'4-t4.  f. 

The  ftateof  being  gi cater;  the  greater  num* 
ber ;  full  age,  end  of  minority  ;  the  ofhce 
^^  of  a  major. 

TVIaize,  mize.  f. 

Indian  wheat. 

To  Make,  mike.  v.  a.. 

To  create  i  to  form  of  materials ;  to  pro- 
duce as  the  agent;  to  oroduce  as  a  caufc  | 
to  perform,  to  ufe ;  to  bring  into  any  Itate 
or  condition ;  to  form;  to  hold,  to  keep; 
to  eilablifh  in  riches  oi  happinefs ;  to  fuffer, 
to  incur ;  to  commit^  to  compel,  to  force, 
to  conftrain;  to  intend;  to  raife  as  profit 
from  any  thing ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  gain ;  to 
force,  to  gain  by  force  ;  to  put,  to  place ; 
to  incline ;  to  prove  as  an  argument ;  to  re- 
prefent;  to  conflitute;  to  amount  to;  to- 
mould,  to  f»tm ;  to  Make  away,  to  kill,  to 
dedroy;  to  transfer;  to  Make  account,  to 
reckon,  to  believe ;  to  Make  account  of,  to 
elleem,  to  regard ;  to  Make  free  with,  to 
treat  without  ceremony ;  to  Make  good,  to 
maintain,  to  juftify;  to  fulfil,  to  accom- 
plifh  ;  to  Make  light  of,  to  confider  as  of  no 
confeoucnce ;  to  Make  love,  to  court,  to 
play  the  gallant ;  to  Make-merry,  to  fcafl, 
to  partake  of  an  entertainment ;    to  Make 
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roach  of,  to  clieriOi,  to  foftcr ;  to  Make  of. 
What  to  maker  of,  is,  how  to  undcrftaod ;  to 
Make  of,  to  produce  from,  to  effc&;  lo 
confjdcr,  to  account,  to  eftccrai  to  Make 
over,  to  fettle  in  the  hands  of  truftees,  to 
transfer ;  to  Make  out,  to  clear,  to  explain, 
to  clear  to  onic'sfelf;  to  prove,  to  evince; 
to  Make  fi^re  of,  to  confider  as  certain ; 
to  fecure  to  one's  poiTeflion ;  to  Make  up, 
to  get  togctheY ;  to  reconcile,  to  repair  ;  to 
compofe  at  of  ingredients  ;  to  fupply,  to 
repair;  to  clear;  to  accomplifli,  to  con- 
clude. 

To  Make,  mike.  v.  n. 

To  tend,  to  travel^  to  go  any  way,  to  ru(h; 
to  contribute  ;  to  operate,  to  z6k.  as  a  proof 
or  argument,  or  caufc  ;  to  concur;  to  mew, 
to  apptar,  lo  carry  appearance;  to  Make 
away  with,  to  dcftroy,  to  kill;  to  Mike  for, 
to  advantage,  to  favour ;  to  Make  u^,  to 
compenfate.  to  be  inftcad. 

Make,  make.  f. 

Form,  ftrufture,  nature.  • 

Makebate,  make'bitc.  f. 

Breeder  of  quarrels. 

Maker,  mi'kdr.  f. 

The  Creator,  one  who  makct  any  thiwg; 
one  who  fets  any  thing  in  its  proper  ftatfc. 

Makepeace,  mike'piCb.  f. 

Peacemaker;  reconciler. 

MAKEWEIGHT)  mike'witc.  f. 

Any  fmall  thing  thrown  in  to  make  lip 
weight. 

Malady,  roil'4-di.  f. 

A  difeafe,  a  diftemper,  a  diforder  of  body, 
hcknefs. 

MaIanders,  mil'in-d&Tz.  f* 

A  dry  fcab  on  the  paftern  t)f  horfcs. 

Malapert,  m4l'4-pSrt.  a. 

Saucy,  quick  with  impudeojce. 

Malapertness,  mil'a-P^t-ncs.  f. 

Liyelineb  of  reply  without  decency,  ^ukk 
impudence^  faucinefs. 

Malapertly,  mil'4-pert-14.  ad. 

Impudently,  laucily. 

Male,  male.  a. 

Of  the  fex  that  begets  young,  not  female. 

Male,  mile.  f. 

The  he  of  any  fpecics. 

Male,  mlth. 

In  compofition,  fignifies  111. 

Maleadministration,    milc-^- 
min-n!s-tra'ih&n.  f. 

Bad  management  of  affairs. 
Jill'  I  have  ^ven  the  firft  fyllable  of  thb  and 
the  fucceedmg  words,  compounded  of  maU^^ 
the  long  fouiid  of  <z,  bccaufc  I  look  upon 
male  as  a  prefix,  not  alterable  in  iu  found  in 
words  of  our  own  compofition  any  more 
than  archf  fore^  mis,  pre,  or  vice:  arch  and 
fere  arc  ufcd  feparatety  at  adjc^vcs,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  maie ;  but  mis,  pre,  and 
vice,  are  never  ufcd  out  of  compofition,  and 
are  therefore'exadly  under  the  fame  predi- 
cament. Dis  not  being  a  prefix  of  our  own 
which  we  can  apply  to  words  at  pleafure, 
alters  the  found  of  s  according  to  the  pre- 
fence  or  abfence  of  the  accent,  or  the  nature 
4>f  the  fuccceding  confonants,  (fee  Dis);  but 
mis  being  applicable  to  any  words,  never 
alters  the  found  of  j,  (426).  Pre,  when  pre- 
^xed  to  words  of  our  own,  zs  pre-Cdncerued, 
frc'fuppofed^  &.C.  never  fhortens  the  vowel, 
(53o)(530(53a);  andwVf  in  vice-preftdent, 
vice-admiral,  &c.  might  as  well  be  changed 
into  viS'preftdent  and  vis^admiral,  as  maU' 
content  and  malepraBice  into  malcontent  and 
malpra8ice.  If  cuftom  has  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Ihort  found  of  a,  the  e  ought  to  be 
omitted  in  writing,  and  then  the  fpclling 


'} 


and  found  would  not  be  at  variance ;  but 
my  obfervation  fails  me  if  any  fuch  deciQon 
has  paflfed  :  and,  in  fuch  cafb,  the  pronunci- 
ation ought  unqueilionably  to  conform  to 
the  orthography. 

MALECONTENT,mile'k6n-tSnt.f. 
MALECONTENTED,male-k6n-ten 
tid.  a. 

Difcontented,  diflfatisfied. 

Malbcontentedly,    mile-k6n- 
t4n't^d-l4.  ad. 

With  difcontent. 

MALECONTENtEDNESs,   mile-kdn- 
tSn't^-n^s.  f. 

Difcontentedoefs,  want  of  affed^  to  go* 
vernment. 

Malediction,  mJl-14-dik'fhfin.  f. 

Curfe,  execration,  denunciation  of  evil. 

Malefaction,  miUi-fiUt'lhin.  f. 

A  crime,  an  offence. 

Malefactor,  mJl-li-flk'rftr.  f. 

An  offender  againfl  law,  a  criminal. 

Malefick,  mJl-llPfik.  a. 

Mifchievons,  hatful. 

Malepractice,  mJileopriU^'tls.  f. 

Pra^^ice  contrary  to  ruies. 

Malevolence,.  m4-llv'v6.lenfe.  f. 

Ill  will,  indinaiion  to  hurt  others,  malig- 
nity. 

Malevolent,  ml-lcv'vA-llnt.  a. 

lU-difpofed  towards  others. 

Malevolently,  mi-44v'vi-Unt44 

ad.  Malignly,  malignantly. 

Malice,  mll'lis.  f.  (140) 

Deliberate  mifchief;   ill  intei 
one,  defire  of  hurtine 

Malicious,  m^-liA'ds.  a.^ 

lU-difpofed  to  any  One,  intending  ill 

MALiciousLY|^l4lfli'As-U.  ad. 


intention  to  tny 


t^  This  word  is  a  whrmfical  infUnce  of  (he 
caprice  of  cuftom.     Nothing  can  be  n^oiti 
uniform  than  the  found  we  give  to  a  before 
double  /  in  the  fame  fyllabio ;  and  yet  this 
word,  when  it  fignifies  a  wooden  hammeri 
has  not  only  changed  its  deep  found  of  a  id 
ail  into  the  a  in  alley,  but  has  dwindled  into 
the  fhort  found  of  e  in  Mall,  a  walk  in  St.. 
James's  Park,  where  they  formerly  played 
with  malls  and  balls,  and  from  whence  itiud 
its  name;    and  to  crown' the   abfurdity,  a 
ilreet  parallel  to  this  walk  is  fpelt  Pall  M«2/, 
and  pronounced  PeilmeU,  which  confounds 
its  origin  with  the  French  adverb  pele  mile. 
For  Bailev  appears  to  derive  the  name  of  the 
ftreet  juftly  from  pellere  mallee,  to  ftrike  with 
a  mallet.     That  this  word  was  jnflly  pro.. 
Dounced  formerly   we  can  fcarcely  doubt 
from  the  rhynet  to  it : 

4i  With  mighty  mall 

<'  The  monfler  mercileis  him  made  to  fall.'* 

SpKMcaa, 
"  And  give  that  reverend  head  a  mall 
"  Or  two  or  three  againft  a  wall." 

HUDIBKAIS.' 

As  a  corrobontion  of  this,  We  find  a  Urge 
wooden  club  ufed  for  killing  fwine,  ailed 
and  fpelt  i  rnakl ;  and  the  word  ftgnifyingt^ 
beht  or  bitiife  i*J^lt  and  pronounced  ia  the 
fame  manner.  The  word  malUt,  where  thi 
htur  /  is  feparated  from  the  former,  is  an- 
der  a  different  predicament,  and  is  pro- 
nounced regularly.  % 

Mallard,  msU']lrd«  f. 

The  drake  of  the  wild  dudu 

Malleability,  mlM4-i-bil'4-ti. 

f.  Quality  of  endurine  the  hammer. 

Malleable,  m^Fli-d-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  %read  by  beating. 
MaLLEABLEN£SS,  mll'li-l-Dl-Dls. 
f.  Quality  of  enduring  the  hanuner. 

To  Malleate^  m&l'ii-&te.  v.  a* 


With  maUgnity,^;th  iotenti^  of.^i (chief.  ^  ^  MaI^LET,  ml}Mit 

Maliciousness,  ml»l}nl'^Bs-n^s.  f.       a  wooden  hammer. 


'To  hamiher. 


f. 


Malice,  intention  of  mifchief  to  another. 

Malign,  midline',  a.  (385).^ 

Unfavourably  fli  difpo(ed  to  any  otiet,  mali- 
cious; iiif^6^ioai,  |4m  to  tbc-oodyt  pe|li- 
lenTial.      •  •  *  •• 

To  Malign,  mi-llne'.  v.  a. 

To  regard  with  envy  or  ityiKce;  to  hurt; 'la 
cenfure.  •*        >.       ,   * 

Malignancy,  ml-Hg^nln-s&.  f. 

Malevolence,  malice,  d#lVrvAive  tendency. 

Malignant,  mi-l!g'n^nt.  a. 

Envious,  malicious ;  holiile  to  life,  js  m^ 
lignant  fevers.  "* 

Malignant,  mi-l!g'nSnt.  f, 

A  man  of  ill  intention,  malevolently  dif- 
pofed  ;  it  was  a  word  ufed  of  the  defenders 
of  the  church  and  monarchy  by  the  rebel 
fe£laries  in  the  civil  wars. 

Malignantly,  ml-lig'nlnt-14.  ad. 

With  ill  intention,  maHciouily,  mifchie- 
voufly. 

Maligner,  mJ-Hne'fir.  f.  (386). 

One  who  regards  another  with  ill  will ;  (ar- 
caftical  cenfurer. 

Malignity,  n>4-lig'n4-t4.  f. 

*  Malice ;    deftru&ive  tendency  ;  evilneft  of 
nature. 

Maligt^ly,  ftiJ-Hne'li.  ad. 

EnviouHy,  with  ill  will. 

Malkin,  miw^kln.  f. 

a  dirty  wench. 

Mall,  mdl.  f. 

a  ftroke,  a  blow.  Obfolete.  A  kind  of 
bcatfc  or  hammed ;  a  walk  where  they  for- 
merly playcid  with  roallf  and  balli. 


Mallows,  mil'l6ze.  f» 

^  plant. 

^ilALMSEY,  mim'zi.  f. 

A  Cort  of  grape  ;  a  kind  of  wine. 

Malt,  mth.  f. 

Grain  fteeped  in  water  and  fermented,  tlie< 
dried  on  a  kitto. 
MALTI>UST,niilt'dAft.  f. 
Theduftof  malt. 

Maltflook,  milt'flire*  f. 

A  floor  to  dry  malt. 

To  Malt,  mJh.  v.  n, 

*##  make  n»lt,  to  be  made  malt. 

Malthorse,  m^lt^hArfe.  f. 

A  dull  dolt.     Obfolete. 

Maltman,  miilt'mtn.  1  r 
Maltster,  milt'ftdr.  J   " 

One  who  makes  malt. 

Malvaceous,  miUv&'AAs.  a. 

Relating  to  mallows. 

Malversation,  miil-vlr-si'fli4il. 

f.  Bad  (hifts,  mean  artificei. 

Mamma,  mlm-m^'.  f.  (77). 

The  ^nd  word  for  mother. 

Mammet,  mim'mlt.  f. 

A  poppet,  a  ffgitre  dreflied  up. 

Mammiforni^  mim'mi-iSirm.  a* 

Having  the  fhape  of  paps  or  dugs. 

Mamillary,  raiift'inll-li-fi.  a% 

Belonging  to  the  paps  or  dugs. 
({rr  I  have  departed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  tod 
Dr.   lohnfon  iu  the  accentoition  of  thia 
wonf|  and  ag;rce  with  Mr.  Ntrct  in  pteofS 
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the  fbefa  apoa  tKc  firft  fylUble  of  tbn  and 
'   fimilar  words,  and  as  J>r.  Johnfon  himfelf 
|ia><doAe  in  AxUlary^MaxiUarj^  aod  Oi^lary* 
Sec  Academy, 

Mammock,  raJm'm&k.  f. 

A  large  (hapeleCs  piece. 

To  NlAMMOCK,  mdm'mdk.  v.  a. 

To  tear,  to  pull  to  pieces. 

Mammon,  m&m^oidn.  f. 

Riches. 

Man,  min.  f. 

Human  beiog,  the  male  of  the  human  fpe- 
cics  i  a  fenraat,  an  attendant ;  a  word  of  fa- 
Biiliarity bordering  on  contempt;  it  is  ufed 
'  in  a  loofe  fignification  like  the  French  on, 
one,  any  one ;  one  of  uncommon  qualifica- 
tions ;  individual ;  a  moveable  piece  at  chela 
or  draughts  ;  Man  of  war,  a  (hip  of  war. 

To  Man,  min.  v.  a. 

To  fumilh  with  men  ;  to  guard  with  men  ; 
to  fortifjr,  to  ftrengthen ;  to  tame  a  hawk. 

Manacles,  min'nl^klz.  f.  (405}. 

Chain  for  the  hands. 

To  Manacle,  mskn'nJ-kl.  v.  a. 

To  chain  the  bauds,  to  (hackle. 

To  Manage,  min'ldje.  v.  a. 

To  condud,  to  carry  on ;  to  train  a  borfe  to 

Smceful  adion ;  to  govern;  to  make  tr»^- 
e ;  to  wield,  to  move  or  u(e  ealily ;  to 
huiband,  to  make  the  objed  of  caution,  to 
treat  with  caution  or  decency. 

To  Manage,  msln'Idje.  v.  n.  (90). 

To  fuperintend  affairs,  to  tcanfad. 

Manage,  min'ldje.  f. 

Coadu^l,  adminiftration;  a  riding  ichool ; 
management  of  a  horfe. 

Manageable,  mln'idje-J-bl.  a., 

£afy  in  the  u^e  ;  governable,  tradable. 

Manageableness,  miaidje-i-bU 

Accommodation  to  ^^tiiref  tnflftab|^ncfs, 
eafinefs  to  be  govcr^jiedi *^  '^    ^  \»-v t ; * 

Management,  mlnidje-ment.  f, 

Coodud,  adminsftration ;  pradice,  Iranfac* 
tion,  dealing.  ^ 

Manager,  miin'idje-Ar.  f.         •     ^ 

.    One  who  has  the  confiud  or  dircdion  of 
any  thing ;  a  man  of  frugality,  a  good  hus- 

*  band. 

Managery,  mJn'idie-ri.  f. 

Condud,    diredion,    adminiftration  ;   hus- 

*  bandry,  frugality  ;  manner  of  uiing. 

Manation,  mi-ni'ihdn.  f. 

The  ad  of  i(ruing  from  fomething  elfe. 

Manchet,  mirufli'et.  f.  ^ 

A  fmall  loaf  of  fine  bread.  ^ 

Manchineel,  mdntfli-in-i4l'.  f. 

A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
^^'  1  do  not  hcfitate  to  place  the  accent  on 
the  laft  fyllable  of  this  word,  as  this  ftrefs 
not  only  its  form,  but  the  beil  ufage,  feems 
to  require.  Dr.  Johnfon  and  other  Orthbe- 
pifls  pUce  the  accent  in  the  fame  manner, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  places  it  on 
the  fira  fyllable.  • 

To  Mancipate,  man's4-pat«.  v.  a. 

Toenflave,tobind. 

Mancipation,  mln-si-pi'flifln.  f. 

*  slavery,  involuntary  obligation. 

Manciple,  man'si-pl.  f. 

The  fteward  of  a  community,  the  purveyor. 

Mandamus,  mJn-da'mfis.  f. 

.A  writ  from  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

Mandarin,  mJn-dJ-rd^n'.  f.  (112). 

A  Chincfe  noUeman  or  magiflrate. 

Mandatary,  min'di-t3r-i.  f. 
Ji^  (p  whom  the  pope  ha^i  by  viituc  of  hii 


—  nA,  mive,  nSr,  nit ;  —  tibe,  tfth,  bflll ;—  dil ;  —  pJind ; -—  thm^  this. 

right, 


prerogative,   and    his  own   proper 
given  a  Mandate,  for  his  bcnence. 

MANDATE,  minMitc.  f.  (91). 

Command ;   precept,   charge,   commiflion, 
fcnt  or  tranfmitted. 

Mandatory,  min'd4-tfir-4.  a. 

Preceptive,  diredory. — For  the  e\  fee  J^ 
meJHck, 

Mandible,  minMi-bl.  f. 

The  jaw,  the  inftrument  of  manducatien. 

Mandibular,  mln-dlb'bi-lJr.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  jaw. 

Mandrake,  mdn'drike.  f. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  bear  a  re- 
femblance  to  the  human  form. 

ToManducate,  min'dA-kite.  v. a. 

To  chew,  to  eat. 

Manducation,  m3n-di-ki'lhdn.f. 

Eating,  chewing. 

Mane,  mline.  f. 

The  hair  which  hangs  down  on  the  neck  of 
horfes. 

Maneater,  mln'ite-dr.  f. 

A  cannibali  an  anthropophagite. 

Maned,  many.  a.  (359J. 

Having  a  mane. 

Manes,  ma'niz.  f. 

Ghoft,  (hade.— See  Millepedes. 

Manful,  mdn'fdl.  a. 

Bold,  (lout,  darinr. 

Manfully,  min'ffil-i.  ad. 

Boldly,  (louily. 

Manfulness,  min'fdl-nJs.  f. 

Stoutnefs,  boldnefs. 

Mange,  m^nje.  f. 

The  itch  or  feat  in  cattle. 

Manger,  mine 'j| fir.  f. 

The.plaV<||^pr  veflPcl  in  which  animals  arc  fed 
.  with  corn.'-^ee  Change, 

JlJlANGmESS\  mane<jA.iiis.  f. 

i^  Scibbi<W^ijA^o7Ww*H^  th»  mange. 

To  MANGL^,*^tiing'gl.  v.  a. 

To  lacerate,  to  cut  or  tear  piece-meal,  to 
butche^  ^\V 

MA^itei^  m4ng^il.6r.'l^^S 

A-bacKer,'ofi^  ch^Wilofstbi^iT 

Mango,  ming'gA.  f. 

A  fruit  of  the  liQe  of  Java,  brought  to  Eu- 
rope picked.   •* 

Mif  NUYt^fttW'ji.  a.  . 

Infefled  with  the  mange,  fcabby. 

MANHATER,lnih'hate-flr.  f. 

^^ifanthrope,  one  that  hates  mankind. 

MAN>iooD,Hn3n'hdd.  f. 

Human  nature ;  virility,  not  womanhood ; 
virility,  not  childhood ;  courage,  foilitude. 

Maniac,  mi'nA-ik.  \ 

Maniacal,  mi-nl'i-kil.  j  *' 

Raging  with  madnefs. 

Manifest,  mSn'ni-ftft.  a. 

•Plain,  open,  not  concealed;  dete6led. 

To  Manifest,  man'nA-feft.  v.  a. 

To  make  appear;  to  (hew  plainly,  to  dif- 
cover. 

Manifestation,    mdn-n4-f§s-ta' 
fhfin.  f. 

Difcovery,  publication. 

MANiFESTiBLE,min-ni-ifes't4-bl.a. 

Eafy  to  be  made  evident. 

Manifestly,  min'nA-flft-li.  ad. 

Clearly,  evidently, 

Manifestness,  mSn'ni-fSft-nes.  f. 

Pcrfpicuity,  clear  evidence.  • 

Manifesto,  man-ni-fes'ti.  f. 
Publick  protciUtioni  a  declaration  in  form. 


^ngly>' 


Manifold,  mJn'ni-fild.  a. 

Of  different  kinds,  many  in  number,  mnltl 
Dlied. 

Manifoldly,  min'n4.fAld-14.  ad. 

In  a  manifold  manner. 

Manikin,  min'n4-k!n.  f. 

a  Little  man. 

Maniple,  man^4-pl.  f. 

A  handful ;  a  fmall  band  of  foldiers. 

ManipuLar,  mJ-nip'pu-ldr.  a. 

Relating  to  a  maniple. 

MANkiLLER,  mln'kiUdr.  f. 

Murderer. 

Mankind,  mJn-kylnd'.  f. 

The  race  or  fpecies  of  human  beings. — See 
Guard, 
83*  This  word  is  fometimes  improperly  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  firlt  fyllable^ 
and  is  even  marked  fo  by  Dr.  A(h.  Milton, 
with  his  ufual  licenfe,  fometimes  places  the 
accent  in  this  manner  ■ 

•  **  ——where  he  might  likelieft  find 
**  The  only  two  of  wanJdnd^  but  in  them 

*'  The  whole  included  race  his    purposed 
"  prey." 

•  But  Pope,  m  this  particular,  is  a  better  guide, 
both  in  profe  and  verfe  : 

**  The  proper  (ludy  of  mMnkiitd  is  man." 

Essay  on  Mav. 

Manlike,  mJnllke.  a. 

Haying  the  complete  qualities  of  a  man,  be- 
fitting a  man. 

Manless,  min'les.  a. 

Without  men,  not  manned. 

Manliness,  min'lA-nSs.  f. 

Dignity,  bravery,  (loutnefs. 

Manly,  mdn'li.  a. 

Manlike,  becoming  a  man,  firm,  brave^ 
(lout.-  ^ 

Manna,  mJJrnJ  f. 

A  delicious  food  dif^illed  from  heaven  for 
'  the  fiipport  of  thi  Ifraclites  in  their  palTage 

•  'through  the  wildernefs ;  a  kind  "of  gum,  a 

ffcntlc  purgative. 

Manner,  min'nfir.  f.  (418). 

Form,  method  ;  babit,  faibion ;  fort,  kind  i 
'mien,  caft  of  look  ;  peculiar  way ;  Manners, 
tn^tiie  plural,  general  way  of  life,  morals, 
habits;  ceremonious  behaviour,  iludied  ci- 
vility.' 

Mannerliness,  msin'nir-li-nls.  f. 

Civility,  ceremonious  complaifance. 

Mannerly,  mdn'ndr-li.  a. 

Civil,  ceremonious,  complaifant. 

Mannerly,  mdn'nAr-ld.  ad. 

Civilly,  without  rudencfs. 

Mannikin,  mJn'ne-kin.  f. 

A  little  man,  a  dwarf. 

Mannish,  mdn'nifh.  a. 

Having  the  appearance  of  a  man,  bold,  maf« 
culine,  impudent. 

Manor,  mdn'nflr.  f.  (418). 

Manor  fignifies,  in  common  law,  a  rule  or 
government  which  a  man  hath  over  fuch  ai 
hold  land  within  his  fee. 

Mansion,  mdn'ihfin.  f. 

Place  of  refidcnce,  abode,  houfe. 

Manslaughter,  min'fldw-tflr.  f. 

Murder,  deftru£lion  of  the  human  fpecies; 
in  law,  the  ad  of  killing  a  man  not  wholly 
without -fault,  though  without  malice. 

Manslayer,  min'fla-fir.  f. 

Murderer,  one  that  has  killed  another. 

Mansuete,  mdn'fweie.  a. 

Tame,  gentle,  not  ferocious. 

Mansuetude,  mdn'fwf-tiide.  f. 

(334).  Tamcncfs,  gontlenefs. 

Mantel. 
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Mantel,  mdn't'l.  f.  (103). , 

Work  raiff  d  bcfoic  a  chimney  to  conceal  it. 

Mantelet,  m3n-ti-lct'.  f. 

A  fmall  cloak  v.orn  by  women  ;  in  fortifi- 
cation, a  kind  of  movcaDle  pcnthoufct  driven 
before  the  pioneers,  as  blinds  19  (heller 
them. 

MxNTiGER,  m3n-tl'gfir.  f. 

A  large  monkey  or  baboon. 

Mantle,  min'tl.  f.  (405). 

A  kind  of  cloak  or  garment. 

To  Mantle,  min'tl.  v.  a. 

To  cloak,  to  cover. 

To  Mantle,  mSn'tl.  v.  n. ' 

To  fpread  the  wings  as  a  hawk  in  pleafure ; 
to  be  expanded,  to  fpread  luxuriantly;  to 
gather  any  thing  on  the  furfac^,  to  froth  ; 
to  ferment,  to  be  in  fprighdy  agitation. 

^ManTtja,  mjin'tfliii-i.  f.  (333). 

A  lady's  gown. 

MANTUANfAKER,man'tii-mi'kflr.f. 

(333).  One  who  makes  gowns  for  women. 

Manual,  min'A-al,  a. 

Performed  by  the  h*nd  ;  ufcd  by  the  hand. 

Manual,  m5n'i\-41.  f. 

a  fniall  book,  fuch  as  may  be  carried  in  the 
hand. 

Manuduction,  m3n-n6-ddk'flifln« 

f.  Guidance  by  the  hand. 

MANUFACTURE,nian-nA-flk't(hAre. 

f.  (461J.  The  pradice  of  niitking  any  piece 
of  wortmanfliip;  any  thing  made  by  art. 

To   Manufacture,    min-ix-fik' 
tfliire.  V.  a. 

To'  make  by  art  and  labour,  to  form  by 
workmanOiip. 

Manufacturer,  man-ni^-f;ik't(h&- 
rdr.  f. 

A  workman,  an  artificer. 

To.Manumise,  m^n'nA-mize.  v.  a. 

To-fct  free,  to  difmifs  from  flavery. 

Manumission,  mIn-nA-miih'fin.  f. 

The  aft  of  giving  liberty  to  (laves. 

To  Manumit,  min-nA-mh'.  v.  a. 

To  releafc  from  flavery. 

Manurable,  md-nd'rl-bl.  a. 

Cipable  of  cultivation. 

Manurance,  mi-nA'rdnfe.  f. 

Agriculture,  cultivation. 

To  Manure,  mi-n6re'.  v.  a. 

To  cultivate  by  manual  labour;  to  di^^g,  to 
fatten  with  compofts. 

MaiJure,  m3-ni\re'.  f. 

Soil  to  be  laid  on  lands. 

Manurement,  mi-n6re'm8nt.  f- 

Cultivation,  improvement. 

Manurer,  ml-ni'rir.  f. 

He  wko  manures  land,  a  hufbandman. 

Manuscript,  min'ii-flcrtpt.  f. 

A  book  written,  not  printed. 

Many,  men'ni.  a.  (89), 

ConfiOing  of  a  great  number,  numerous. 

MANYCOLOURED,mln'ni-k(\l-lflr'd. 

a.  Having  many  colours. 

Manycornered,  mcn'n4-k6r-nflr*d 

a.  Polygonal,  having  many  corners. 

MANYHfeADED,  m4h'nt-hed-dld.  a. 

Having  many  heads. 

Makylanguaced,    mln-nd-15ng' 
gwidj'd.  a. 

'      Having  many  languages. 

Manypeopled,  rain-n4-pi4'prd.a. 

Nomeroufly  populous. 

Manytimes,  mln'ni-timz.  ad« 


^  (546).  —  Fitc,  fir,  fill,  fit ; — mi,  mSt ; — pine,  pin ;  — 

Marginal,  mJr'ji-nil.  f. 

Placed,  or  written  on  the  margin.^ 

MARGiNATED,m4r'ji-na-ted.  a 


Often,  frequently. 

Map,  m3p.  f. 

A  geogratmical  piAure  on  which  lindt  and 
feat  are  aelineatcd  according  to  the  longi- 
tude* and  latitude ;  a  dcfcription  of  a  coun- 
try by  lines  drawn  on  paper ;  a  view  of  an 
eftatc  according  to  exa£l  adneaJurcmcnt. 

To  Map,  m3p..v,  a. 

To  delineate,  to  fet  down.     Little  ufed. 

Maple  tree,  mi'pl.  f.^405J. 

A  tree  frequent  in  hedge-rows. 

Mapperv,  mSp'pAr-i.  f. 

The  art  of  planning  and  dcfigaing. 

To  Mar,  mir.  v.  a.  (78). 

To  injure,  to  fpoil,  to  damage. 

Maranatha,  mdr-d-na/A'J.  f. 

■  It  was  a  form  of  denouncing  a  curfe,  or 
anathcmarizing  among  the  Jews. 

fpT  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  placing  the  accent  on 
the  fecond  fyllable  of  thia  word,  differs  from 
Dr.  Johnfon,  and  every  other  Orthoepift, 
who  uniformly  accent  the  word  on  the  third 
fyllable,  as  I  luve  done. 

Marasmus,  ma-rlz'mAs.  f. 

A  confumptioo. 

Marble,  mir'bl.  f.  (405). 

Stones  ufed  in  ftatues  and  elegant  buildings, 
capable  of  i  bright  polifli ;  little  balls  of 
marble  with  which  children  play ;  a  lione 
remarkable  for  the  fculpture  or  infcription, 
as  the  Oxford  Marbles. 

Marble,  mir'bl.  a. 

Made  of  marble  ;  variegated  like  marble. 

To  Marble,  mir'bl.  v.  a. 

To  variegate,  or  vein  like  marble. 

Marblehearted,  mir'bl-hirt-id. 

a.  Cruel,  infenfible,  hard-hearted. 

Marcasite,  mir'kd-slte.  f. 

The  Marcafite  it  a  folid  hard  foilU  fre- 
quently found  in  mines, 

March,  mirtffa,  f. 

The  third  month  of  the  year. 

To  March;  mirtfh.  v.  n. 

To  move  in  a  military  form  ;  to  walk  io  t 
grave,  deliberate,  or  (lately  manner. 

To  March,  m|rt(h.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  military  movement ;  to  bring  in 
regular  proccfCon. 

March,  mirtfli.  f. 

Movemci^t,  journey  of  foldiers ;  grave  and 
I'olemn  walk ;  iWnals  to  move ;  Marches, 
without  fingular,  borders,  limits,  confines. 

Marcher,  mirtfh'dr.  f. 

Prefident  of  the  marches  or  bordert. 

Marchioness,  mir'tfhfin-4s,  f. 

(aSS).  The  wife  of  a  marquis. 

Marchpane,  mirtfli'pine.  f. 

A  kind  of  fweet  bread. 

MarciD;^  mir'sid.  a. 

Lean,  pining,  withered.     • 

MarcoUr,  mir'kdr.  f. 

Leannefs,  the  ilatc  of  withering,  wafte  of 
flefli. 

Mare,  mare.  f. 

The  female  of  a  horfe ;  a  kind  of  torpor  or 
ftagnatxon,  which  feems  to  prefs  the  fto- 
roach  with  a  weight;  the  nightmare. 

Mareschal,  mir'fhil.  f. 

a  chief  commander  of  any  army. 

Ma  RG  A  RITE,  mir'gi-ritc.  f.  (155)4 

A  pearl. 

Margent,  mir'jlnt.    1  /• 
Margin,  mir'jin.       J    * 

The  border,  the  brink,  the  edge,  the  verge  ; 
the  edffe  of  a  page  left  blank ;  the  cd^e  of  a 
woimd  orforc. 


Having  a  marginr 

Margrave,  mir'grSve^.  f. 

A  title  of  fovercigniy  in  Germany. 

MarIets,  mdr  re-cts.  f. 

A  kind  of  violet. 

Marigold,  mir'ri-gAld,  f. 

A  yellow  flower. 

({^  The  a  in  the  lirft  fvllablc  of  this  v^ord  is, 
by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Buclianau,  pro. 
nounded  long  and  flendcr,  as  in  the  proper 
name  Msry ;  and  this  is  fuppofed  to  be- the 

.  true  foundf  as  it  is  imagined  the  flower  wa 
dedicated  to  the  BlefTed  Virgin:  but  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnfon,  give  the 
a  the  ftiort  (bund,  at  in  ynany ;  and  in  this 
they  appear  not  only  morcVagrceable  to  ge- 
neral uUge,  but  to  that  pre^iling  tendency 
of  iliortcning  the  antepenultimate  vowel, 
which  runs  through  the  laiiguage,  (53j> 
Lofing  the  fimplc  m  the  compound  can  be 
no  obje&ion,  when  we  rcflctt  on  the  fre- 
quency^ t)f  this  coalition,  [5^5)'  Nor  is  it 
unworthy  of  obfervatiob  that  ffl/rf,  in  thii 
word,  preferves  its  true  (bund,  and  is  1^ 
corrupted  into  gooU.  ,• 

To  Marinate,  mir'rA-nate.  v.  a. 

To  fait  fifti,  and  then  prefervc  them  in  oil  or 
vinegar.     Not  ufed. 

Marine,  mi-r4An'.  a.  (112). 

Belonging  to  the  fea.  *^ 

Marine,  mS-ri4n'.  f. 

Sea  affairs  ;  a  foldier  taken  on  (hipboard  to 
be  employed  to  defcents  upon  the  land. 

Mariner,  mir'rin-dr.  f. 

A  feaman,  a  failor. 

Marjorum,  mir'jdr-fim.  f. 

A  fragrant  plant  of  many  kinds. 

Marish,  mir'tih.  f. 
A  bog,  a  fea,  a  fwamp,  watry  ground. 

Marish,  mir'lih.  a.  * 

Fenny,  boggy,  fwampy.     Not  utcd. 

Marital,  mir'r4-til.  f.  ^ 

•    Pertaining  to  a  hufl>and. 

Maritimal,  mS-r!t'ti-maI.     1  ^ 
Maritime,  mir'rA-fim.  {\4f>Y  J 

Performed  on  the  fea,  marine ;  relaliog  \% 
the  fea,  naval ;  bordering  on  the  fea. 

Mark,  mirk.  f. 

A  token  hy  which  any  thing  is  known ;  a 
token,  ^n  impreflion;  a  proof,  an  evidence; 
anything  at  which  a  miflile  weapon  isdi* 
re&ed ;  the  evidence  of  a  horfc's  age ; 
Marque,  French,  Ucenfe  of  rcprifals;  a  luia 
of  thirteen  (hillings  and  four-pence^'  t  cba- 
rader  made  by  thofe  who  cannot  write  their 
names. 

To  Mark,  mirk.  v.  a. 

To  imprefs  with  a  token  or  evidence;  to 
note,  to  take  notice  of. 

To  Mark,  mirk.  v.  n. 

To  note,  to  take  notice. 

Marker,  mirk'ir.  f. 

One  that  puts  a  mark  on  any  thing;  one  thai 
notes,  or  takes  notice. 

Market,  mir'kit.  f. 

A  publick  time  of  buying  and  felling;  por- 
chafe  and  fale  ;  rate,  price. 

To  Market,  mir'kit.  v.  a. . 

To  deal  at  a  market,  to  buy  or  felL 

Market-bell,  mir-kit-bil'.  f. 

The  bell  to  give  notice  that  trade  nay  bfgio 
in  the  market. 

Market-cross,  mir-kit-knfts'.  f. 

A  croia  fet  up  where  the  market  is  held. 
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Market-day,  mir-kit-di' 

The   day  on  which  thiog>  arc 
bought  and  fold. 

Market- FOLKS,  mir'klt-fAks.  f. 

People  that  come  to  the  market. — Seh  Folk* 

Market-man,  mJr'kit-mJn.  f. 

One  who  goes  to  thjs  market  to  fell  or  buy. 

Market-place,  mJr'kit-plife.  f, 

Plaee  where  the;,  market  is  held. 

Market-price,  mir'klt-prlfe, 
Market-rate,  mJr'k!t-rate. 

The  price  at  which  any  thing  is  currently 
fold. 

Market-town,  mir'kit-tAdn'.  f. 

a  town  that  has  the  privilege  of  a  ftated 
maiket,  not  a  village. 

Marketable,  mir^kit-d-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  fold«  fuch  for  which  a  buyer 
may  be  found  ;  current  in  the  market. 

Marksman,  mirks'mSn.  f. 

A  man  (kilful  to  hit  a  mark. 

Marl,  mirl.  f. 

A  kind  of  clay  much  ufed  for  manurt. 

To  Marl,  mirl.  v.  a, 

'  To  manure  with  marl. 

Marline,  mlr'l!n.  f.  [140). 

Long  wreaths  of  untwifted  hemp  dipped  in 
pitch,  with  which  cables  are  guarded. 

Marlinespike,  mir'lin-fplkc.  C 

A  fraall  piece  of  iron  for  fattening  ropes  to- 
gether. 

Marlpit,  mirl'pit.  f. 

Pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug. 

Marly,  mir'li.  a. 

Abounding  with  marl. 

Marmalade,  mir'mi-^de.  1  j- 
Marmalet,  mir'mi-lit.       J 

The  pulp  of  quinces  boiled  into  a  confidence 
with  fugar. 

Marmoration,  in3r-m6-rlt'ihAn.f. 

I-ncruftation  with  marble. 

Marmorean,  mir-mA'rA-Jn.  a. 

Made  of  marble. 

Marmoset,  mir'm6-zit.  f. 

A  fmall  moakey. 

Marmot,  mar-m&it'.  f. 

The  Marmotto,  or  mus  alpinus. 

MARQyETRY,  mSr'ket-trA.  f. 

Chequered  work,  work  inlaid  with  variega- 
tion. 

Marquis,  mir'kwis.  f. 

In  England  one  of  the  fecond  order  of  no- 
bility, next  in  rank  to  a  duke. 

Marqpisate,  mir'kwiz-ite.  f.(9i} 

The  fcigniory  of  a  marquis. 

MARRER,.m3r'rfir.  f. 

One  who  fpoils  or  hurts. 

Marriage,  mdr'ndje.  f.  (81)  (90). 

(274).  The  z£t  of  unitjng  a  man  and  woman 
for  hfe. 

Marriageable^  ni4r'ridje-4-bl.  a. 

Fit  for  wedlock,  o£  age  to  be  married  ;  ca- 
pable of  union. 

Married,  m^r'rld.  a- 

Conjugal,  connubial. 

Marrow,  mJr'rA.  f. 

Ab  oleaginous  fubttance,  contained  in  the 
•  bones. 

Marrowbone,  mdr'r6-b8ne.  f. 

Bone^boiled  for  the  marrow  ;  in  buricfque 
language,  the  knees. 

Marrowfat,  mir'rA-fSt.  C 

A  kind  of  pea. 

JkIarrowless,  vrAx'riAh.  a. 

Void  of  marrowt 


To  Marry,  mir'ri.  v.  a.  (81). 

To  join  a  man  and  a  woman;  to  difpofe  of 
in  marriage ;  to  take  for  huiband  or  wife. 

To  Marry,  m4r'r4.  v.  n. 

To  enter  into  the  conjugal  (late. 

Marsh,  mdrfh.  f. 

a  fen,  a  bog,  a  fwamp. 

Marsh-mallow,  mirfli-mdl'16.  f. 

a  plant. 

Marsh-marigold,  mirfh-mdr'ri- 
g6ld.  f. 

a  flower  — See  Marigold, 

Marshal,  m&r'ih^I.  f. 

The  chief  officer  of  arms;  an  officer  who 
regulates  combats  in  the  lifts ;  any  one  who 
regulates  combats  in  lifts  ;  any  one  who  re- 
gulates rank  or  order  at  a  feaft ;  a  harbinger, 
a  purfuivant. 

To  Marshal,  mir'ftiil.  v.  a. 

To  arrange,  to  rank  in  order ;  to  lead  as  a 
harbinger. 

Marsha ller,  m^r'fliil-lAr.  f. 

One  that  arranges,  one  that  ranks  in  order. 

Marshalsea,  mir'fhil-si.  f. 

The  prtfon  belonging  to  the  marfiial  of  the 
king's  houfehold.    % 

Marshalship,  mir'lhSl-fhip.  f. 

The  office  of  a  marfhal. 

Marsh^lder,  mlrfh-llMAr.  f. 

A  gcldcr-rofe. 

Marshrocket,  mirfli-r&k'kit.  f. 

A  fpfecies  of  watercreiTcs. 

Marshy,  mirfli'i.  a. 

Boggy,  fenny,  fwampy;  produced  in 
marines. 

Mart,  mirt.  f. 

a  place  of  publick  traffick;  bargain,  pur- 
chafe  and  fale ;  letters  of  Mart. — See  Makk. 

To  Mart,  mirt.  v.  a. 

To  traffick,  to  buy  or  fclL 

Marten,  mir'tin.  f. 

A  larze  kind  of  weafcl  whofe  fur  is  much 
valued;  a  kind  of  fwallow  that  builds  in 
houfes,  a  martlet. 

Martial,  mdr'fliSl.  a. 

Warlike,  fighting,  brave  ;  having  a  warlike 
(how,  fuiting  war;  belonging  to  war,  not 

civil. 

Martin 
Martin 
Martlet 

a  kind  of  fwallow. 

Martingal,  mir'tin-gll.  f. 

A  broad  ftrap  made  faft  to  the  girths  under 
the  belly  of  a  horfe,  which  runs  between  the 
two  legs  to  faftcn  the  other  end,  under  the 
nofeband  of  the  bridle. 

Martinmas,  mSr'tfiiTmfls.  f. 

The  feaft  of  St.  Martin,  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember, commonly  Martilmas  or  Martle* 
mafs.  ' 

Martyr,  mSr'tflr.  f.  (418). 

One  who  by  bis  death  bears  witness  to  the 
truth. 

To  Martyr,  mir'tdr.  v.  a. 

To  put  to  death  for  virtue  4  to  murder,  to 
deftroy. 

Martyrdom,  mir'tflr-dfim.  f. 

The  death  of  a  martyr,  the  honour  of  a 
martyr. 

Martyrology,  mir-tftr-r6ri6-j4. 

f.  A  regiftor  of  martyrs. 

Martyrologist,  m5r-tir-*61'l6- 
uft.r. 

A  wmcr^martyrology. 


I,  mJr'tin.^  "1 

^BT,  mdr'tin-St.   >f. 
ET,  mirt'lct.       J 


Marvel,  mJr'vil.  f. 

A  wonder,  any  thing  aftoni/hing. 

To  Marvel,  mir'vcl.  v.  n. 

To  wonder,  to  be  aftonifhed. 

Mavellous,  mirVll-lfls.  a. 

Wonderful,  ftrangc,  aftonKhing;  furpaffing 
credit ;  the  Marvellous  is  any  thing  exceed- 
ing natural  power,  oppofcd  to  the  Probable. 

Marvellously,  mir'vJi-lds-li.ad. 

Wonderfully. 

MARVELtousNESS,mir'vlUfis-ncs. 

f.  Wonderfulnefs,  ftransenefs. 

Masculine,  mds'ko-lin.  a.  (150). 

Male,  not  female  ;  refembling  man,  virile, 
not  effeminate ;  the  gender  appropriated  to 
the  male  kind  in  any  word. 

Masculinely,  mds'kii-lin-14.  ad. 

Like  a  man. 

Masculineness,  mls'kA-fin-nls. 

f.  Male  figure  or  behaviour. 

Mash,  mifh.  f. 

Any  thing  mineled  or  beaten  together  into 
an  undiftinguilned  or  confufed  body;  a 
mixture  for  a  horfe. 

To  Mash,  miih.  v.  a. 

To  beat  into  a  confufed  mafs  ;  to  mix  malt 
and  water  together  in  brewing. 

Mask,  milk.  f.  (70 j. 

a  cover  to  difguife  tne  face,  a  vifor;  any- 
pretence  or  fubterfuge ;  a  feftive  entertain- 
ment in  which  the  company  is  mafked ;  a 
revel,  a  piece  of  mummery  ;  a  dramatick 
performance,  written  in  a  tragick  ftile  with- 
out attention  to  rules  or  probability.  < 

To  Mask,  mJflc.  v.  a. 

To  difguife  with 4  mafkor  vifor;  to  cover^ 
to  hide.  \ 

To  Mask,  mSflc.  v.  n. 

To  revel,  to  play  the  mummer ;  to  be  dif* 
guifed  any  way. 

NiASKER,  mask'flr.  f. 

One  who  revels  in  a  ma(k,  a  mummer.^ 

Mason,  mi's'n.  f 

A  builder  with  ftone. 

Masonry,  mi's*n-r^.  f. 

The  craft  or  performance  of  a  mafon. 

Masciuerade,  mis-kfir-radc'.  f» 

A  diverfion  in  which  the  company  it 
mafked ;  difguife. 

To  Masquerade,  mis-kfir-radc'. 

V.  n.  To  go  in  difguife ;  to  afTembletn  mafks. 

Masquerader,  mis-kfir-ri'ddr.  f. 

A  perfon  in  a  mafk. 
8^  This  word  ought  to  have  been  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  exceptions,  Principles,  No. 

Mass,  mJs.  f. 

A  body,  a  lump  ;  a  large  quantity;  conge- 
ries, affemblage  indiftiod  ;  the  lervice  of 
the  Roman  church. 

Massacre,  mS'sd-kfir.  f.  (416). 

Butchery,  indifcrimioatc  deftru£tion  ;  mur- 
der. 

To  Massacre,  mds'si-kftr.  v.  a. 

To  butcher,  to  (laughter  indifcriminately. 

Massiness,  m4s'si-n§s. 
Massiveness,  mis'siv-nes. 

Weight,  bulk,  ponderoufnefs. 

Massive,  mis' si  v. 
Massy,  mds'sA- 

Weighty,  bulky,  continuous. 

Mast,  maft.  f. 

The  beam  or  poft  raifed  above  a  vedtl,  t« 
which  the  fail  is  fixed  ;  the  fruit  of  the  oak 
and  beech. 

'  Masted,  iQ4ft'^«  a. 

FUrniOiid 
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Furniflicd  with  mafts. 

Master,  mds'tfir.  f.  (76). 

One  who  his  fervanti,  oppofed  to  man  of 
fcrvant;  owcr,  proprietor;  a  ruler;  chief, 
head ;  poffeflbr ;  commander  of  a  trading 
fiiip ;  a  young^  gentleman  ;  a  teacher ;  a 
man  eminently  fkilftil  in  pra^iice  or  fcience; 
a  title  of  dignity  in  'the  univerfiiiefr,  as 
Mailer  of  arts. 
^3"  When  this  word  is  only  a  comptllation 
of  civility,  ai  Mr.  Locke^  Mr.  Boylet  Sec.  the 
tf  i&  funk,  and  an  i  fubHituted  in  its  ilead.  as 
if  the  word  were  written  Mi/ietj  rhyming 
with  JffliT.  Any  attempt  to  appioach  to  the 
found  of  tf,  by  pronouncing  it  fncfier  or 
vivfter^  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

To  Master,  mi'ftfir.  v.  a.  (98) 

(418).  To  conquer,  to  overcome  ;  to  execute 
with  {kill. 

Masterdom,  mS'ftdr-dditi.  f. 

Dominion,  rule. 

Master-key,  md'ftdr-ki.  f. 

The  key  which  opens  many  locks,  of  which 
the  fubordinate  key  open  each  only  one. 

Master-sinew,  md'ftfir-sln'nii. 

f.  A  large  (inew  that  fiirrounds  the  hough, 
and  divides  it  from  the  bone  by  a  hollow 
place,  where  the  wind -galls  ate  ufually 
fcated. , 

Master-string,  mi'ftftr-ftnng.  f. 

Principal  (Ixing. 

Master-stroke,  mS'ftAr-ftrAke.  f. 

Capital  performance. 

Masterless,  mi'ftflr-les.  a. 

Wanting  a  mafter  or  owner;  ungoverned, 
unfubdued. 

Masterly,  mi'ftflr-li.  ad. 

With  the  fkill  of  a  mafter. 

Masterly,  md'ftflr-li.  a. 

Suitable  to  a  mafter,  artful,  (kilful ;  imperi- 
ous, with  the  fway  of  a  mafter. 

Masterpiece,  mi'ftfir-p<ife.  f. 

Capital  performance,  anv  thing  done  or 
made  with  extraordinary  Ikill ;  chief  excel- 
lence. 

Mastership,  mJ'ftfir-fhip.  f. 

Rule,  power ;  fupcriority ;  Aill,  know- 
ledge; a  title  of  ironical  reipeft. 

Master-teeth,  mi'ftdr-tW/A^  f. 

The  principal  teeth. 

Masterwort,  mJ'ftfir-wfirt,  f. 

a  plant. 

Mastery,  mi^ft&r-A,  f. 

Rule;  fupcriority,  pre-eminence ;  Ikill;  at- 
tainment of  ikill  or  power. 

Mastful,  maft'fdl.  a. 

Abounding  in  maft,  or  fruit  of  oak,  beech  or 
chefnut. 

Mastication,  mis-t4-ki'flifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  chewing. 

Masticatory,  m4s'ti-ka-tfir-r6. 

f.  a  medicine  to  be  chewed  only,  not  fw»l- 
lowed. 

MASTictf,mfc'tik.  f.  (353). 

A  kind  of  gum  gathered  from  trets  of  the 
fame  name  ;  a  kind  of  mortar  or  cement. 

Mastiff,  mds'tif.  f. 

a  dog  of  the  Jargcft  fwe. 

Mastless,  mift'J^s.  a. 

Bearing  no  maft. 

Mastlin,  mSs'lin.  f. 

Mixed  corn,  a*  wheat  and  rye. 

Mat,  mix.  f. 

A  texture  of  fedge,  flags,  or  ru&es. 

To  Mat,  m4t.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  m^s ;  ip  twiA  together,  to 
loiatiXc  a^mat. 


Matadore,  m4t-4-dAre'.  f. 

A  term  ufed  in  the  games  of  quadrille  and 
ombfe.  The  matadores  arc  the  two  black 
aces  when  joined  with  the  two  black  duces, 
or  red  fcvens  in  trumps. 

Match,  mJtfli.  f. 

Any  thing  that  catches  (ire;  a  conteft,  a 
game  t  o"c  equal  to  another,  one  able  to 
contcft  wiih  another ;  one  who  tuits  or  tal- 
lies with  another;  a  marriage;  one  to  be 
married. 

To  Match,  mitfh.  v.  a. 

To  be  equal  to ;  to  fticw  an  equal ;  to  eqtia!, 
to  oppole;  to  fuit,  to  proportion  ;  to  marry, 
to  give  in  marriage. 

To  MATCH,  mdtfli.  V.  n. 

To  be  married ;  to  fuit,  to  be  proportionate, 
to  tally. 

Matchable,  mlt(h'J-bl.  a. 

Suitable,  equal,  fit  to  be  joined ;  correspon- 
dent. 

Matchless,  mitfli'les.  a. 

Without  an  equal. 

Matchlessly,  m3t(h'lls-14.  ad. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  equalled. 

Matchlessness,  mit(h'les-nls.  f. 

State  of  being  without  an  equal. 

Matchmaker,  mltfli'ma-kflr.  f. 

One  who  contrives  marriages ;  one  who 
makes  matches  for  burning. 

Mate,  mite.  f. 

a  buiband  or  wife ;  a  companion  male  or 
female  ;  the  male  or  female  of  animals  ;  one 
that  fails  in  the  fame  ftiip  ;  one  that  eats  at 
the  fame  table  j  the  fecoo'd.  in  fubordiuation, 
as  the  matter's  Mate. 

To  Mate,  mke.  v.  a. 

To  match,  to  marry ;  to  oppofe,  to  equal ; 
to  Aibdue,  to  confound,  to  cruOi.  Obiolcle 
in  the  latter  fenfes. 

Material,  ml-t4'r5-41.  a. 

Conftfting  of  matter,  corporeal,  not  fpiri- 
tual ;  important ;  momentous. 

Materials,  mJ-ti'r4-dlz.  f. 

The  fubftance  of  which  any  thing  is  mad^. 

Materialist,  mi-t4'ri-al-ift.  f. 

One  who  denies  fpi ritual  fubftances. 

Materiality,  mi-ti-re-irc-ti.  f. 

Material  exiftence,  not  fpirituality. 

Materially,  mi-ti'r4-31-i.  ad. 

In  the  ftate  of  matter;  not  formally;  im- 
portantly, cflcntially. 

MfATERiALNEss,  mJ-t4'r4-^l-nes.  f. 

State  of  being  material,  importance. 

Maternal,  m4-ter'nal.  a. 

Motherly,  befitting  or  pertaining  to  a  mo- 
ther. 

Maternity,  mA-tSr'nA-t4.  f* 

The  dharader  or  relation  of  a  mother. 

Mat-felon,  mdt'fel-fln.  f. 

A  fpeciet  of  knap-wctd. 

Mathematical,  m4/i-4-m4t' 

6-k31. 
Mathematick,  mS/A-A-fhit' 

t!k. 

Confidered  according  to  the  do£lrine  ot  the 
mathematicians. 

Mathematically,   m3/A-4-m3t' 
ti-kil-i  ad. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  mathematical 
fcietlces. 

Mathematician,  md/*-d-mi-tifh' 
3n.  f. 

A  man  verfed  in  the  mathematicks. 

Mathematicks,  ma/A-i-m^t'tiks. 
(»  That  fcieace  which  contemplate*  what* 


I: 


ever  is  capable  of  being  numbered  or  mea« 
fured. 

Mathesis,  ml-MA'sk.  f.  (520). 

The  do£lrine  of  mathematicks. 

Matin,  mit'tin.  f. 

Morning,  ufed  in  the  morning. 

Matins,  mit'tlnz.  f. 

Morning  worftitp. 

Matrice,  mi'tris.  f.  (140)  fua). 

The  womb,  the  cavity  where  the  foetus  is' 
formed  ;  a  moold,  that  which  gives  form  to 
fomething  enclosed. 

Matricide,  mdt'tr4-slde.  f.  (143). 

Slaughter  of  a  mother  ;  a  mother  killer. 

To  Matriculate,  mJ-trik'iV-late. 

V.  a.  To  enter  or  admit  to  a  memberftiip  of 
the  univerdties  of  England. 

Matriculate,  md-tnk'iS-lite.  f. 

^91).   A  man  matriculated. 

Matriculation,   mt-trlk-kA-la^ 
ihfln.  f. 

The  a£l  of  matriculating. 

Matrimonial,  mat-tr4-mA'n4-4I. 

a.  Suitable  to  marriage,  pertaining  to  mar- 
riage, connubial. 

Matrimonially,  mSt-tri-mi'ni- 
iiVL  ad. 

According  to  the  manner  or  laws  of  marriage^' 

Matrimony,  m4'trc-mfln-i.  f. 

Marriage,  the  nuptial  ftate — -For  the  0,  fee 
Domcftick. 

Matrix,  inA'trlks.  f. 

Womb,  a  place  where  any  thing  is  generate^ 
or  formed. 

Matron,  mi'trAn.  f. 

An  elderly  lady ;  an  old  woman. 

Matronal,  mit'r4-ndl,  or  mi-tr6^' 
nil.  a. 

Suitable  to  a  matron,  conftitating  a  matron.  • 
^pT  I  have  excluded  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronun- 
ciation, which  makes  the  two  firft  ^Ilablcf 
of  this  word  cxadly  li^^e  matron,  becaufe  the ' 
word  is  a  primitive  in  our  language,  derived 
from  the  Latin  matronalis,  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Englifti  analogy,  when  reduced 
to  three  Cyllables,  ought  to  have  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate  ;  and  this  accent  has, 
in  (imples,  always  a  fliortening  power,  (535)? 
The  fecond  pronunciation,  though  not  10 
ftridly  agreeable  to  analogy  as  the  firft,  is 
ftill  preferable  to  Mr.  Sheridan's.  Matroaip 
and  matronly  ought  to  have  the  firft  vowd 
and  the  accent  as  in  matron^  becaufe  they  ixt 
compounds  of  our  own ;  but  we  do  not  fub- 
join  al  to  words  as  we  do  ijh  and  ly,  and 
therefore  words  of  that  termination  are  un- 
der a  different  predicament.  Something 
like  this  feems  to  have  ftruck  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Dr.  Johnfon  when  they  accented  the 
word  Fatronai :  fox  though  tnis  word  is  ex-" 
aftty  of  the  fame  form,  and  is  perfedly 
fimilar  in  the  quantity  x>f  the  Latin  voweli, 
we,  fijid  matronat  marktrl  with  the  accent- 
upon  the  firft  fyllable,  and  patronal  on  the 
fecond.  From  Dr.  Johhfon*s  accentuation, 
we  cannot  colled  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  v 
his  authority  therefore,  in  the  word  in  quef- 
tion,  is  only  for  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyl« 
labie.  To  him  may  be  added,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Entick,  who  accent  and 
found  the  a  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done.  Dr^ 
Afti  alone  feems  to  favour  the  pronundatioil^ 
1  have  given. 

Matronly,  ma'tr6n-14.  a. 

£lderly,  ancient. — See  Matronal, 

Matross,  mi-tr6s',  f.  ^ 

Matrofles  arc  a  fort  of  foldiers  next  in  d<f* 
gree  under  the  gunaerii  who  afllft  ft)>^^(  ^ 
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fwci$  in  triv«rfiiJg,  fpungiiig,  firipg,  and  lo«d. 
ing  them. 

Matter,  mSt'tflr.  f. 

Body,  fubAance,  extended;  materials,  that 
of  which  any  thing  is  compofcd;  fubjcft, 
thing  treated  ;  the  whole,  the  very  thin^  fup- 
{>ofed  ;  affair,  hufioeis,  in  a  fanuliar  Jenfe ; 
caufc  of  diilurbance  j  import,  c«nfcquence  ; 
thing,  objefl,  that  which  has  fomc  paitifular 
relation;  fpace  or  quantity  nearly  com* 
puted;  purulent  runninp- 

To  Matter,  mdt'tur.  v.  n. 

To  be  gf  importance,  to  import ;  to  generate 
matter  by  fuppuration. 

To  Matter,  mJt'tflf.  y.a. 

To  legard,  not  to  negled. 

Mattery,  mit'tdr-4.  a. 

Purulent,  generating  matter. 

Mattock,  mdt'tok.  f. 

-   *A  kind  of  toothed  inUrument  lo  puU  up  ^ 
wood ;  a  pickax. 

Mattress,  mlt'trls.  f. 

A  kind  of  quilt  made  to  lie  upop. 

To  Maturate,  mltfe'A-ritc.  v.  a. 

(91).  To  haften,  to  ripen. 

To  Maturate,  mfidh'A-rite.  v.  n. 

(461):*  To  grow  ripe. 

*  Maturation,  mJtfli-A-ri'flwin.  f. 

The  »€t  of  ripening,  the  ftatc  of  Rowing 
tipe  i  the  fuppuration  of  cxcrementitioui  or^ 
extravafated  juices  into  matter. 

Maturative,  mdtfli'd-ra-tive.  a. 

Ripening,  conducive  to  ripenefs ;  conducive 
to  the  fappuration  of  a  fore. 

Mature,  ihi-tAre'.a. — SecFuturity. 

Ripcj  perfc6ed  by  time ;  brought  near  to 
completion ;  well-difpofcd,  fit  fof  execu- 
tion, wcll-digefted. 

To  Mature,  mJ-tire'.  v.  a. 

To  ripen,  to  advance  to  ripenefs. 

Maturely,  m5-tiire'l4.  ad. 

Ripely,  completely;  with  counfel  well  di- 
ecflcd ;  early,  foon. 

Maturity,  m3-tA'r4-ti.  f. 

Ripenefs,  .completion. 

Maudlin,  miwd'lin.  a. 

Drunk,  fuddled. 

Maugre,  miw^gir.  ad.  (416). 

In  fpite  of,  notwitmlanding. 

To  Maul,  mdwl.  v.  a. 

To  fteat,  to  bruife,  to  hurt  in  a  coarfe  or 
butcherly  manner. — See  Mali, 

Maul,  miwl.  f. 

a  heavy  hammer.     Obfolete. 

Maundy-thursday,  miwn'di,  or 
m3ri'di-/Afirz'dL  f.  (214). 

The  Thurfday  before  Good-Friday. 

Mausoleum,  m4w-sA-li'flm.  f. 

A  pompous  funeral  monument. 

Maw,  miw.  f. 

The  ftomach  of  animals  ;  the  craw  of  birds. 

Mawkish,  miw'klfh.  a. 

Apt  to  offend  the  (lomach. 

Mawkishness,  miw'kifh-ncs.  f, 

Aptnefs  to  caufe  loathing. 

Maw-worm,  mdw'wfirm.  f. 

Cut-worms  frequently  creep  into  the  fto- 
mach, whence  they  are  called  ftomach  or 
Maw-wot  ms. 

Maxillar,  mSg-ziFler.         \ 
Maxillary,  mlks'iUir^.,  /  *• 

Belonging  to  the  jayr-bone. 

Maxim,  miks'im.  f. 

An  axiom,  a  general  principle,  a  leading 
truth. 

A^Y|  mii.  auiLilary  veib,  pr^erit 


Might.  To  be  at  liberty,  to  be  permitted, 
to  be  allowed ;  to  be  poflible  ;  to  be  by 
chance;  to  have  power;  a  word  exprcfling 
defire  or  with. 

May  be,  mi'bi. 

Perhaps. 

May,  ma.  f. 

The  fifth  month  of  the  year ;  the  Confine  of 
fpring  and  fummer ;  the  early  or  gay  part  of 
life. 

To  May,  ma.  v.  n. 

To  gather  flowers  on  May  morning. 

May-bug,  ma'bfig.  1. 

A  chaffer. 

May-day,  mi'di.  f. 

The  firft  of  May. 

May-flower,  mi'flddr.  f 

a  plant. 

May-fly,  mi'fli.  f. 

An  infed. 

May-game,  ma'gime.  f. 

Diveriion,  fport,  fucb  as  are  uled  on  the  firft 
of  May. 

May-lily,  mi'liUli.  f. 

The  (ame  with  Lily  of  the  valley. 

May-pole,  ma'pAle.  f. 

Pole  to  be  dancod  round  in  May*    '^^ 

May-weed,  ma'wiid.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  chamomile. 

Mayor,  ma'flr.  f.  (418). 

The  chief  magiftrate  of  a  corporationi  who, 
in  London  and  York,  is  called  Lord  Mayor. 

Mayoralty,  mi'dr-il-ti.  f.     ■ 

The  ofHce  of  a  mayor. 
{^  This  word  is  fubjc^l  to  the  fame  corrupt 
pronunciation  as  j^dmiralty ;  that  is,  as  if  it 
were  written  Mayoraltry. 

Mayoress,  ma'fir-4s.  f. 

The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

Mazard,  miz'zdrd.  f. 

A  jaw.     A  low  word. 

Maze,  mize.  f. 

A  labyrinth,  a  place  of  perplexity  and  wind- 
injg  paflages;  confufion  of  thought,  uncer- 
tainty, perplexity. 

To  Maze,  m&ze.  v.  a. 

To  bewilder ;  to  confufe. 

Mazy,  mi'zi.  a. 

Perplexed,  confufed* 

Me,  m6. 

The  oblique  cafe  of  I. 

Meacock,  mc'kok.  a.  (227). 

Tame,  cowardly.     Obfolete. 

Mead,  mide.  f.  (227). 

A  kind  of  drink  made  of  water  and  honey. 

Mead,  mide.  '\^ 

Meadow,  med'dA.  ^234)  (515)/ 

A  rich  pafture  ground,  from  which  nay  is 
made. 

Meadow-saffron,    medMA-sif 
ffirn.  f. 


A  plant. — See  Principles,  No.  417. 

Meadow-sweet,  m2d'd6-fw4it.  f. 

A  plant. 

Meager,  mh'ghx.  a.  (227)  (416}. 

Lean,  wanting  flclh,  ftarved  ;  j)Oor,  hungry. 

Meagerness,  mi'gdr-nes.  f. 

Leannefs,  want  of  flcfti  ;  fcantncfs,  barren- 
ncfs. 

Meal,  mile.  f.  (227}. 

The  a&  of  eating  at  a  certain  ti  me ;  a  rcpaft. ; 
the  flower  or  edible  part  of  corn. 

To  Meal,  mile.  v.  a. 

To  fprinklc,-  to  mingle.     Obfolctt* 

MealmaNi  mile'm^n.  f. 
X  X  ;i 


One  that  deals  in  meal. 

Mealy,  mi'14.  a. 

Having  the  tafte  or  foft  inflpidity  of  mefl  | 
befprinkled  as  wiih  meal. 

Mealy-mouthed,  mi'li-mAfiTH'd 

a.  Soft  mouthed,  unable  to  fpeak  freely. 

Mean,  m4ne.  a.  (227). 

Wanting  dignity,  of  low  rank  or  birdi  ;- 
low-minded,  bafc,  defpicable ;  low  in  the 
degree  of  any  property,  low  in  worth ;  mt£i« 
die,  moderate,  without  exec (i;  ioterventng 
intermediate. 

Mean,  mine.  f. 

Mediocrity,  middle  rate,  mediunl:  iotefval, 
interim,  mcao-ttrae ;  inftrument,  mcafure, 
that  which  is  ufed  in  order  to  any  end;  by 
all  means,  wilho^ut  doubt,  without  hclita- 
tion ;  by  no  means,  not  in  any  degree,  not 
at  all ;  in  the  plural,  revenue,  fortune, 
power ;  mean-time,  or  mean..whilc,  in  the 
mtervening  time. 

To  Mean,  mine.  v.  n. 

To  have  in  mind,  to  intendt,to  pur^fe.    ' 

To  Mean,  mine.  v.  a. 

To  purpofe}  to  intend,  to  isin^  covertly. 

Meander,  mi-^n'dflr.  f. 

Maze,  labyrinth,  flexaotis  p»fli^,  ferp<jit* 
tine  winding. 

MsA>fDROus,  mi-^n'jdrds.  a. 

Winding,  flexoous. 

Meaning,  mi'ning.  f. 

Purpofe,  intontion  ;  the  feafe,  the  tkUig  ttil« 
derftood. 

Meanly,  mine'li.  ad. 

Moderately;  poorly;  ungeneroufly;  with* 
out  refpc^. 

Meanness,  mine'nis.  f. 

Low  rank,  poverty  ;  lownefs  of  mind  i .  for- 
didnefs,  niggardlinels. 

Meant,  mtnx,  pret.  and  part.  pafT.  of 

To  mean.     . 

Mease,  mife.  f. 

7   A  Meafe  of  herrings  is  five  hundred. 

Measles,  mi'zlz.  f.  (227)  (359). 

A  kind  of  eruptive  and  infedious  feve^ :  A 
difeafe  of  fwine;  a  difeafe  of  trees. 

Measled,  mi'zrd.  a.  (359). 

Infeded  with  the  meafles. 

Measly,  mi'zli.  a. 

Scabbed  with  the  meaflet. 

Measurable,  mezh'Ar-d-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  meafured ;  moderate,  tj» 
fmaH  quantity. 

Measurableness,  mizh'Ar-i-bl- 
nis.  f. 

Quality  of  admitting  to  be  meafured. 

Measurably,  mizh'iir-i-bli.  ad. 

Moderately. 

Measure,  mezh'Are.  f.  (234). 

That  by  which  any  thing  is  meafured  ;  the 
rule  by  which  any  thing  is  adjufted  or  pro- 
portioned ;  proportion,  quantity  feilled  ;  a 
hated  quantity,  as  a  mcafure  of  wine;  fufR- 
cicnt  quantity ;  degree  ;  proportionate  time, 
mufical  time ;  motion  harmonically  regu- 
lated;  moderation,  not  exccfs ;  limit,  boun- 
dary^; fyllables  metrically  numbered,  me- 
tre; tune,  proportionate  notes;  mean  of  ac- 
tion, mean  to  an  end  ;  to  h<gte  hard  Mcafure, 
to  he  hardly  dealt  by. 

To  Measure,  mczh'Are.  v.  a. 

To  compute  the  quantity  of  any  thing  by 
feme  fettled  rule ;  to  pafs  througn,  to  judg« 
of  extent  by  matching  over;  to  adjuft,  to 
proportion;  to  mark  out  in  Rated  quanil* 
ties ;  to  alk>t  or  diilribute  by  mcafure. 

Measureless,  mezb'ir-les.  a. 
Immcafc,  imxacafurible. 

Measurs^ 
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Mbasukeuent,  roizh'&r-mint.  f. 

Mcofuratioo,  aft  of  roeafuriog. 

Measurer,  inizh'&r*&r.  f. 

One  that  mcafures. 

Meat,  mite.  f.  (146). 

Fleih  to  be  eaten ;  food  in  general. 

Meathe,  mixHc.  f. 

Drink. 

Mechanical,  mi-kin'ni-ksil.  1 
MECHANiCK,mi-kin'n!k.(353)/    * 

Mean,  fervile,  of^mean  occupation;  con- 
firufled  by  the  lawt  of  mechamckt ;  (killed 
in  mechanickt. 

Mechanick,  mi-k3n'nik.  f.  (353). 

A  inanufadurcr,  a  low  workman. 

Mechanicks,  mi-kln'niks.^f. 

Dr.  Walhf  definct  Mecbanicks  to  be  the 
ceo  met ry  of  motion. 

Mechanically,  m4-k4n'ni-k4l-4. 

ad.  According  to  the  laws  of  mechanifm. 

Mechanicalness,  mi-kdn'ni-k41- 
nis.  f. 

Agreeablenda  to  the  lawa  of  mecbaoifm; 
meannefs. 

Mechanician,  mck-S-nlfli'in.  f. 

A  man  profefliog  or  ftudying  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  machines. 

Mechanism,  mik'i-n!zm.  f. 

A£lion  Recording  to  mechanick  laws  (  con- 
ftniAion  of  paru  depending  on  each  other 
in  any  complicated  fabrick. 

Meconium,  mi-k6'n&^Am.  f. 

Exprefled  juice  of  poppy;  the  ftrft  excre- 
ment of  children. 

Medal,  mid'dai.  f. 

An  ancient  coin^  a  piece  ftanped  in  ho« 
nour  of  fome  remarkable  perfornunce. 

Medallick,  mi-dil'llk.  a. 

Pertaining  to  medals. 

Medallion,  mi-dil'ydn.  f. 

A  large  antique  fUrop  or  medal. 

Medallist,  mid'dil-lft.  f. 

A  man  (killed  or  curious  in  medalt. 

To. Meddle,  mid'dl.  v.  n. 

To  have  to  do ;  to  intcrpofe,  to  tCt  in  any 
thing;  to  interpofe  or  intervene  irapor- 
tonely  or  officioufly. 

Meddler,  mid'dl-fir.  f. 

One  who  bufies  himfelf  with  things  in  which 
he  has  no  concern.      ^ 

Meddlesome,  med'dl-sfim.  a. 

IntcrmeddUng. 

To  Mediate,  mi'di-itc.  v.  n. 

(534).  To  interpofe  as  an  equal  friend  to 
both  parties  5  to  be  between  two. 

To  Mediate,  mi'di-atc.  v.  a. 

To  form  by  mediation ;  to  limit  by  fome- 
thing  in  the  middle. 

Mediate,  mi'di-ite.  a. 

Interpofed,  intervening;  middle,  between 
two  extremes;  a£ling  as  a  means. 

Mediately,  mi'd4-ilc-li.  ad.  - 

By  a  fccondary  caufc. 

Mediation,  m4-di-i'(hfln.  f. 

Interpofition,  intervention,  agency  between 
two  parties  pra£^ifcd  by  a  common  friend ; 
interceHion,  entreaty  for  another. 

Mediator,  m4-d4-i'tftr.  f.  (534). 

One  that  intervenes  between  two  parties; 
an  interccflbr,  an  entreater  for  another ; 
one  of  the  charaders  of  our  Blcffcd  Saviour. 

Mediatorial,  mi-dA-i-ii'ri-il  ^ 
Mediatory,  mi'di-i-tfir-i. 

a.  Belonging  to  »  mediator.  —For  the  0; 
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Mediatorship,  mi-di-l^'t&r-(h!p. 

f.  The  office  of  a  mediator. 

Mediatrix,  mi-di-i'trlks-  f. 

A  female  mediator. 

Medical,  mid'i-kil.  a. 

Phylical  relating  to  the  art  of  healing. 

Medically,  mid'i-kil-i.  ad. 

Phyfically,  medicinally. 

Medicament,  mid'i-ki-mint.  f. 

Any  thing  ufed  in  healing,  generally  topical 
applications. 

Medic  AMENTA  l,  mid-i-kl-mint' 
il.  a. 

Relating  to  medicine,  internal  or  topical. 

Medicamentally,    mid-i-ki- 
mint'ill-i.  ad. 

After  the  manner  of  medicine. 

To  Medicate,  mid'i-kjtte.  v.  a. 

To  tinflure  or  impregnate  v^th  any  thing 
medicinal. 

Medication,  mid-i-k&'(hAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  tinduring  or  impregnating  with 
medicinal  ingredients ;  the  ufe  of  phyuck. 

Medicinable,  mi-d1s's!n-sl-bl.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  phyfick. 
MEDICINAt,  |^jj_4  ^j,„jl  I  a. 

Having  the  power  of  healing,  having  phyfical 
virtue ;  belonging  to  phy(ick. 
93^  Dr.  Johnfon  tells  us,  that  this  word  is 
now  commonly  pronounced  medidmaly  with 
the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  but  more 
properly  and  more  aereeaoly  to  the  beft  au- 
thorities medictnal.  If  by  the  beft  authori- 
ties Dr.  Johnfon  means  the  Poets,  the  quef- 
tion  is  decided ;  but  I  look  upon  Poets  to 
be  the  word  authorities  in  this  cafe,  as,  by 
the  very  rules  of  their  art,  a  licenfe  is  given 
them  to  depart  from  the  general  pronunci- 
ation ;  and  that  they  often  avail  tnemfelves 
of  this  licenfe,  cannot  be  difputed.  But  if 
by  more  properly  Dr.  Johnfon  alludes  to  the 
lonff  f  in  the  Latin  mtdictntis,  or  midiclnaHs^ 
nothing  can  be  more  inconcluftve.  If  the 
word  be  perfe^ly  latin,  as  well  as  Engli(h, 
we  foroetimes  place  the  accent  on  the  fame 
fyllable  as  in  the  original,  as  aeumeMt  deco- 
rum^  &c.  but  frequently  other  wife,  as  orator^ 
ftMstert  cbaraBety  Sec,  But  if  this  Latin  ac- 
centuation were  to  be  fcrvilcly  followed  in 
Latin  words  anglicifed,  we  fhould  overturn 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  pronunciation. 
Thus  Joffrmaly  faftoral,  ice.  Sec,  mu(i  have 
the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable  ioftead  of 
the  firft,  and  nothing  but  confnfion  would 
enfue.  The  truth  is,  the  ftrong  tendency  of 
^  our  language  is  to  an  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent ;  and  it  is  with  reludance  we  ever  place 
it  lower,  except  in  words  of  our  own  com- 
pofition,  or  where  the  latter  fyllables  have 
either  an  a(rcmblage  of  confonants  or  a  diph- 
thong ;  yet  even  in  this  cafe  we  find  the  an- 
tepenultimate accent  fometimes  prevail,  as 
anctftor^  amuejiyt  tnaiifiratey  See.  and  ctmuter" 
fnfty  porceldittt  chamber  lain  ^  interrdgn^  Sec. 
So  that  by  attempting  to  bring  our  pronun- 
ciation under  the  Jaws  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, we  difturb  and  pervert  it.  Let  Poets, 
therefore,  who  have,  and,  perhaps,  in  forae 
cafes,  ought  to  have,  a  language  different 
from  prole,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  their  art, 
and  while  we  are  reading  them  let  us  con- 
form to  their  rules;  but  let  us  not  ftrive 
againft  the  general  current  of  profiic  pro- 
nunciation, which  is  always  right,  and  wnich 
is  equally  negligent  of  the  peculiarities  of 
poets,  and  the  pedantry  of  ancient  deriva- 
tion.-—See  Indecortnts  and  ItamicMl. 

MEDiciNALLYjmi-d!s's&-iUtt-Ii.ad. 

Phy(ktUy« 


Medicine,  mid'dl-s\n.  f. 

Any  remedy  adminii^ed  by  a  phyficiaa. 

To  Medicine,  mid'dA-s!n.  v.  a. 

To  operate  as  phyfick.     Not  ufed. 

Mediety,  mA-dI'4-ti.  f. 

Middle  ftaUc,  participation  of  two  extreaetf 
half. 

Mediocrity,  m4-d4-Ak'rA-ii,  or 
mA-j4.&k'ri-t4.  f.  (293}  (294)  (376) 

(534).  Small  degree,  middle  rate,  middle 
nate ;  moderation,  temperance. 

To  Meditate,  m4d'4-titc.  v.  a. 

To  plan,  to  contrive ;  to  think  on,  to  re« 
volve  in  the  mind. 

To  Meditate,  m4d'4-titc.  v.  n. 

To  think,  to  mufe,  to  contemplate. 

Meditation,  m4d-4-tli'fli5n.  f. 

Deep  thought,  dofe  ^tention,  conterapli" 
don ;  thought  employed  upon  facred  ob- 
je^ ;  a  fenes  of  thonghu,  occa&oned  by 
any  objeA  or  occurrence. 

Meditative,  m4d'4-ta-tlv.  a. 

Addled  to  mediutioB ;  expreffing  attea- 
tion  or  defign. 

Mediterranean,  med-A-tir-" 
rli'n4-in.  I 

Mediterraneous,  mld-4-t4r-  f 
ri'nMs. 

Encircled  with  land;  inland,  remotetrom 
the  fea. 

Medium,  m4'd4-fim,  or  m4'jA-fira. 

f.  (t9^).  Any  thing  intervening;  anythio; 
ufed  in  ratiocination  in  order  to  a  cooclo- 
(ion ;  the  middle  place  or  degree,  the  jaft 
temoerature  between  extremes. 

Medlar,  mid'ler.  f. 

A  tree ;  the  fruii  of  that  tree. 

Medley,  mld'14.  f. 

A  mixture,  a  mifcellany,  a  mingled  mals* 

Medley,  m4d'l4.  a. 

Mingled,  confufed. 

Medullar,  m4-dftl'lir. 
Medullary,  m4-d61'lir- 

Pertaining  to  the  marrow. 

Meei?,  m44d.  f.  (246). 

Reward,  recompence ;  pre fent»  gift. 

Meek,  m44k.  a.  (246). 

Mild  of  temper,  foft,  gentle. 

To  Meeken,  m4i'k*n.  v.  a.  {103). 

To  make  meek,  to  foften. 

Meekly,  m44k'14.  ad. 

Mildly,  gently. 

Meekness,  miik'nes.  f. 

Gentlenefs,  mildnela,  foftnefs  of  temper. 
Meer,  m4re.  a. 
Simple,  unmixed. — See  Ids  ax.. 

Meer,  m4re.  f.    . 

A  lake,  a  boundary. — See  Mtaa* 

Meered,  m4r'd.  a. 

Relating  to  a  boundary. 

Meet,  m44t.  a. 

Fit,  proper,  qualified.     Now  rarely  ofei* 

To  Meet,  m44t.  v.  a.  (246). 

To  come  face  to  face,  to  encounter;  to  join 
another  in  the  fame  place;  to  clofe  one 
with  another;  to  find,  to  be  treated  with, 
to  light  on;  to  aflemble  from  diSattX 
parts. 

To  Meet,  m44t.  v.  lu 

To.  encounter,  to  clofc  face  tohct;  to  en- 
counter in  hoftility ;  to  a(femble,  to  come 
together ;  to  meet  with,  to  light  oa,  to  firo  J 
to  join ;  to  encounter,  to  enpge ;  to  lo* 
vance  half  way ;  to  unite,  to  join. 

Mertbr„  miit'ftr.  f..  ^^ 

•  JWUr 


,..} 


a. 


MEL 


MEN 


MEH 


—  n4,  mftve,  nAr,  n6t;~t4bc,  t4b,  bAll;— dlI;~pMnd;--/iKn,  rnis. 


One  ihftt  accoftt  •nothcr.     Not  ofed. 

Meeting,  mWt'lng.  f. 

An  affcmbly,  a  convention;  a  congrefs;  a 
conventicle,  an  ^{Teinbly  of  diflentert;  a 
conflux,  as  tlie  meeting  of  two  riveri- 

Meeting-house,  miit'W-hdAfe. 

f.  Place  where  diflentert  aflemDle  to  wor- 
Ihip. 

Mebtity,  mWt'14.  ad. 

Filly,  properly. 

Meetnbss,  miit'nls.  f. 

Fitnefs,  propriety. 

Megrim,  mA'grim.  f. 

Diforder  of  the  head. 

Melancholick,  m2riln-k&l-l!k. 

a.  Difordered  with  melancholy,  fanciful, 
hypochondriacal.     Little  ufed. 

Melancholy,  mkVin4i6\'l.  f. 

A  difeafe  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  re- 
dundance of  Dlack  bile;  a  kind  of  madncft, 
in  which  the  miifd  is  always  fixed  on  one 
objed;  a  gloomy,  peniive,  difcontcnted 
temper. 

Melancholy,  mll'ln-k&l-i.  a. 

Gloomy,  difmal ;  difcafed  with  melancholy, 
fanciful,  habitually  dejected. 

Melilot^  miriil-Qt.  f. 

A  plant. 

To  Meliorate,  in4'l4-A-r4tc.  v.  a. 

To  better,  to  improve.. 

Melioration,  m4-lc-A-f i'fhfln.  f. . 

Improvement,  ad  of  bettering. 

Mbliority,  inA-l4-6r'i-ti.  f. 

State  of  being  better. 

Melliferous,  mM-llFfir-As.  a. 

Produdion  of  honey. 

Mellification,  miU4-f4-ki'(hflii 

L  The  art  or  pradice  of  making  honey. 

Mellifluence,  mel-lif  fiA-lnfe.  f. 

A  honied  flow,  a  flow  of  fwectnefs. 

Mellifluent,  mil-lif  flA-int.  1 
Mellifluous,  mil-lif'flA-As.  J    * 

Flowing  with  honey. 

Mellow,  mSl'lo.  a. 

Soft  with  ripenefs,  full  ripe  ;  fbft  in  found; 
foft,  unduous;  drunk,  melted  down  with 
drink. 

To  Mellow,  mil'lA.  v.  a. 

To  ripen,  to  mature  ;  to  foftcn. 

To  Mellow,  mJl'lA.  v.  n. 

To  be  matured,  to  ripen. 

Mellowness,  meriA-nis.  f. 

Ripenefs,  foftnefs  by  maturity. 

Melodious,  mi-lA'di-As,  ormi-lA' 
.   j4-As.  a.  (293)  (376}. 

Muiical,  harmonious. 

Melodiously,  m4-lA'di-As-14.  ad. 

ad.  Muflcally,  harmonioufly. 

Melodiousness,  m^-lA'di-As-n^s. 

f.  Harmonioufnefs,  muficalnela. 

Melody,  mcl'lA-di.  f* 

Muflck,  harmony  of  found. 

Melon,  mil'ldn.  f. 

A  plant ;  the  fruit. 

Melon-thistle,  mel'lAn-zAis-sl.  f. 

A  plant. 

To  Melt,  milt.  v.  a. 

To  diflblve,  to  make  liquid,  commonly  by 
heat;  to  foften  to  love  of  tendcrocfs;  to 
wafte  away. 

To  Melt,  milt.  v.  n. 

To  become  liquid,  to  diflblve ;  to  be  foft- 
coed  to  pity  or  any  gentle  paflioji ;  to  be 
Subdued  by  afflidioy. 


One  that  meltt  metals. 

Meltingly,  milt'ing-U.  ad. 

Like  fomething  melting. 

Mslwel,  mll'wSl.  f. 

A  kind  of  fifli. 

Member,  mim'bAr.  f. 

A  limb,  a  part  appendant  to  the  body;  a 
part  of  a  oifcourfc  or  period,  a  head,  a 
daufe ;  any  part  of  an  integral ;  ope  of  a 
community. 

Membrane,  mlm'hriint.  f.  (91). 

A  Membrane  is  a  web  of  Ceveral  forts  of 
fibres,  interwoven  together  for  the  covering 
and  wrapping  up  fome  parts. 

Membranaceous,  mcm-bri-n& 

(hAs. 
Membraneous,  m2m-brlk'ni 
Membranous,  mim'brln-As 

a.  Confining  of  membranes. 

Memento,  m4-m4n'tA.  f.    ' 

A  memorial  notice,  a  hint  to  awakeb  the 
memory. 

Memoir,    -J^mj^/^jr.  /  ^^^ 

An  account  of  tranfadions  familiarly  writ« 
ten  ;  account  of  any  thing. 
((3*  This  word  was  univcrfally,  till  of  late 
years,  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
fecond  fyllable,  as  Dr.  Johnfon,  W.  John- 
fon,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and 
Perry,  have  marked  it.  Some  Ipeakers  have 
endeavoured  to  pronounce  it  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  firft,  as  we  find  it  marked  in  Dr. 
Afli,  Scott,  and  Entick  :  but  this  is  an  inno- 
vation unfuitabic  to  the  genius  of  our  pro- 
nunciation, which  in  diuyllables,  having  a 
diphthong  in  the' lad,  inclines  us  to  place  the 
accent  on  that  fyllable. 

Memorable,  mim^mAr-i-bl.  a. 

Worthy  of  memory,  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Memorably,  m^m'mAr-i-bli.  ad. 

In  a  manner  worthy  of  memory. 

Memorandum,  m2m-mo-r3n'dAm. 

f.  A  note  to  help  the  memory. 

Memorial,  m4-mA'rA-il.  a. 

Prefervative  of  memory;  contained  in  me- 
mory. 

Memorial,  mi-mA'ri-ll.  a. 

A  monument,  fomething  to  preferve  me- 
mory ;  a  written  z6t  containing  a  claim,  re- 
monllrance,  or  petition. 

Memorialist,  m^-mA'ri-il-ift.  f. 

One  who  writes  memorials. 

Memorize,  m^m'A-rize.  v.  a. 

To  record,  to  commit  to  memory  by  writ- 
ing. 

Memory,  mim'mAr-A.  f. 

The  power  of  retaining  or  recolle^ng 
things  paft,  retention,  recolle^ioo. 

Men,  min. 

The  plural  of  man. 

To  Menace,  min'nife.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  threaten,  to  threat. 

Menace,  m^n'nltfe.  f.  (91). 

Threat. 

Menacer,  men'nis-Ar.  f. 

A  threatener,  one  that  threats.. 

Menage,  mi-nizhe'.  f. 

A  colledion  of  animals. 
(f3"  This  word  is  peifeftly  French ;  nor  can 
we  expr#i«  their  foft  g  any  other  way  than 
by  zbe. 

Mekagogue,  m4n'i-g6g.  f.  (338). 

A  medicine  that  promotes  the  flax  of  the 
menfea. 

To  MenDi  m^nd^  y.  a« 


To  repair  from  breach  or  deeiy ;  to  correft) 
to  advance ;  to  improve. 

To  Mend,  mind.  v.  n,  ^ 

To  grow  better,  to  advance  in  any  good^ 

Mendable,  min'di-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  mended. 

Mendacity,  min-dds'si-ti.  f. 

Falfehood. 

Mender,  mind'Ar.  f. 

One  who  makes  any  change  for  the  better* 

Mendicant,  men'di-klnti  a. 

Begging,  poor  to  a  ftate  of  beggary. 

Mendicant,  min'di-kint.  f. 

A  beegar,  one  of  fome  begging  fraternity. 

To  NIendicate,  min  di-kite.  v.  a« 

To  beg,  to  aYk  alms. 

Mendicity,  min-dis'si-li.  f. 

The  life  of  a  beggar. 

Mends,  mindz.  for  Amends, 

Not  ufed. 

Menials  m4'n4-il.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  retinue  or  train  of  fer* 
vants. 

Meninges,  mi-n1n'j2s.  f. 

The  Meninges  are  the  two  membranes  that 
envelope  the  brain,  which  are  called  the  fim 
mater  and  dura  mater. 

Menology,  m4-n61'lA-j^.  f* 

A  regifter  of  months. 

Mensal,  mln'$iL  a. 

Belonging  to  the  table. 

Menstrual,  m4ns'ftrA-Jl.  a. 

Monthly,  hftiug  a  month ;  pertatning  to  » 
menftruum. 

Menstruous,  mcns'ftrA-As.  a. 

Having  the  catamenia. 

Menstruum,  mins'ftrA-Am.  f. 

All  liquors  are  called  Menftruums-  whidi. 
are  ufed  as  diflbl vents,  or  to  extrad  the 
virtues  of  ingredients  by  infufion,  or  decoc* 
tion. 

Mensurability,  m^a-ihA-ri-bfl- 
UL  f. 

Capacity  of  being  meafured. 

Mensurable,  min'(hA-r3-bI.  ?^ 

Meafurable,  that  may  be  meafured. 

Mensural,  mln'ihA-r41.  a. 

Relating  to  meafure. 

ToMensurate,  mJn'ihA-rite.  V.  a» 

To  meafure,  to  take  the  dimenfion  of  any 
thing. 

Mensuration,  mln-(hA-ri'(hfln.  f. 

The  ad  or  pradicc  of  meafuring,.iefult  of 
meafuring. 

Mental,  ment^il.  a. 

Intel! e^iual,  exifting  in  the  mind. 

Mentally,  m5nt'til-4.  ad. 

Intelle6luallv,  in  the  mind  ;  not  praflicatly, 
but  in  thougnt  or  meditation. 

Mention,.  men'fliAn.  f. 

Oral  or  written  exprclllon,  or  recital  of  iny 
thing. 

To  Mention,  min'fhfln.  v.  a. 

To  write  or  exprefi  in  words  or  writing* 

Mephitical,  mi-flt'i-kJl.  sl^ 

111  favoured,  (linking. 

MERACious,.mA-r2('fliAs.  a. 

Strong,  racy. 

Mercantant,  mcr'k3n-tJnt.  f. 

A  fofeigner,  or  foreign  trader.     Not  ufed. 

Mercantile,  mer'kJn-til.  a.  (145). 

Trading,  commercial. 

Mercenariness,  mir'si-nl-ri-nis* 

,    f.  Venality,  refped  to  hire  or  reward. 

Mercenary.  mir's4-n4-r4.  a. 

Vea«l| 


MER 


MER 


MET 


"VSend,  hired,  fold  for  motiryr. 

Mercenary,  m^r's4-nl-ri.  f. 

^  A  hireling,  one  retained  or  fcrviig  for  pay. 

MxRCER,  mir'sfir.  f. 

One  whofdk  filks. 

Mercery,  mSr'sfir-4.  f. 

Trade  of  naerceri,  dealing  in  filki. 

Merchandise,  mir'tfhdn-dlzc.  f. 

Traffick,    commerce,     trade ;     wares,    any 
thrnfr  to  be  bought  or  fold. 

To  Merchandise,  mer'tfhJn-dlze. 

▼.  a    To  trade,  to  trafBck,  to  exerci£e  com- 
merce. 

Merchant,  mSr'tfhint.  f. 

One  who  traffickf  to  remote  countries. 

fir  Mr.  Shtridan  pronounces  the  ^  to  ito  Bril 
fylldble  of  this  word,  like  the  a  in  m*rcb ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
this  was  the  general  pronunciation ;  but 
(ince  that  time  the  found  of  a  has  been  gra- 
dually wearing  away  ;  and  the  found  of  e  is 
fo  fully  eA.ablimed,  that  the  former  is  now 
become  grofi  and  vulgar,  and  is  only  to  be 
heard  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable,  that,  however 
CQarfc  this  found  of  e  may  now  feem,  it  was 
once,  not  only  the  common  pronunciation, 
but  the  raoft  agreeable. to  analogy.  We  ftill 
And,  that  the  vowel  i  before  r,  followed  by 
-anoth^Y  confonant,  takes  the  (hort  found  of 
f,  which  is  really  the  (hort  found  of  (lender 
tf,  as  virgin^  virtue^  Sec.  ;  and  it  is  a  fimilar 
alteration  which  takes  place  in  the  e  before 
f,  followed  by  another  confonant,  in  clrrk, 
Jftrjeanft  Derbyy  &c.  where  this  vowel  falls 
into  the  found  of  the  Italian  a.  Sermon, 
ferwce^  vermin^  Sec.  are  (lill  pronounced  by 
the  vulgar,  as  if  written  far  mcMf  fjrvice,  var' 
iwtHBf,  &c. ;  and  this  was  probably  the  ancient 
manner  of  pronouncing  every  e  in  the  fame 
fituation.  This  analogy  is  now  totally  ex- 
ploded ;  and,  except  cierk,  fe^jeant^  and  a 
lew  proper  names,  we  have  fcarcely  another 
word  in  the  language  where  this  e  has  not  its 
4rnc  found.     But  inAead  of  faying  with  Mr. 

-  Kares,  that  Merchant  has  returned  to  the 
proper  found  of  r,  we  may  with  greater 
prooability  adcrt,  that  this  and  every  other 
word  of  the  fame  form  have  acouired  a 
found  of  /,  which  they  never  had  before, 
and  which,  though  a  feebler  and  a  (horter 
found,  conduces  to  the  (implicity  and  regu- 
larity of  our  pronunciatioa. 

Merchantly,  mer'tlhint-li 
MerchantliKe,  mer'tfhlnt-    >a 
like. 

Like  a  merchant. 

Merchant-man,  mer'tfhdnt-mdn. 

f.  A  (hip  of  trade. 

Merchantable,  mlr'tflilnt-l-bl. 

a.  Fit  to  be  bought  or  fold. 

Merciful,  m^r's4-ffll.  a. 

CompafTionate,  tender,  unwilling  to  puai(K, 
willing  to  pity  and  (pare. 

Mercifully,  nier'si-ffll-lS.  ad. 

Tendcily,  mildly,  with  pity. 

Mercifulness,  mer'si-ffil-ncs.  f. 

Tendernefs,  willingncfs  to  fpare. 

Merciless,  mcr'si-lls.  a. 

Void  of  mercy,  pitilcfs,  hard-hearted. 

Mercilessly,  mSr'se-les-li.  ad. 

In  a  manner  void  of  pity. 

Mercilessness,  mer's4-les-nls.  f. 

Want  of  pity. 

Mercurial,  mlr-kA'ri-dl.  a. 

formed  under  the  influence  of  Mercury,  ac* 
tive,  fprightly  ;  confiding  of  quickfilver.  ■ 

Mercurification,  mer-kA-r6-fd» 
ki'ihin.  a. 


C*"  (546).  —  Fitc,  flr,  fill,  fit;— mA,  mit ;— pine;  pin  ;  — 

Merriment,  mir'rft-mlnt.  C 


■} 


The  aft  of  mixing  any  thing  vrith  quick- 

filvct-    . 

Mercury,  mcr'kA-r4.  f. 

The  chcmift's  name  for  quick(ilver  is  Mer- 
cury ;  fprightly  qualities;  a  planet;  a  newf- 
papcr. 

Mercy,  mlr'si.  f. 

Tcodernefs,  clemency,  unwillingnefs  to  pu- 
nilh  ;  pardon;  difcretion,  power  of  a^ing 
at  pleafure. 

Mercy-seat,  mer'si-s4tc.  f. 

The  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in 
which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  depoHted. 

Mere,  mire.  a. 

That  or  this  only,  fuch  and  nothing  clfe,  this 

only. 

Mere,  mire.  f. 

A  pool,  commonly  a  large  pool  or  lake;  a 
boundary. 

Merely,  m4re'l4.  ad. 

Simply,  only. 

Meretricious,  mer-rA-tri(h'fis.  a. 

Whori(h,  fuch  as  is  praftifed  by  proditutct, 
alluriitg  by  falfe  (how. 

Meretriciously,  mer-rA-trifh'fls- 
lA.  ad. 

Whori(bly,  after  the  manner  of  whores. 

Meretriciousness,    mir-ri-triih' 
As-nAs.  f. 

Falfe  allurements  like  ihofe  of  ftrumpets. 

Meridian,  mA-r!d'A4n,  or  mA-rid' 

jA-Jn.  f.  (293)  (294H376). 

Noon,  midday  ;  the  line  drawn  from  north 
to  foutfi  which  the  fun  erodes  at  noon;  the 
particular  place  or  (late  0/  any  things  the 
higheft  point  of  glorv  or  power. 

Meridian,  nie.rid'4-3n.  a. 

At  the  point  of  poon  ;  extended  from  north 
to  fouth  ;  raifed  to  the  higheft  point. 

Meridional,  mi-rid'^-A-nil.  a. 

Southern,  foutherly,  having  a  fouthern  afpcft. 

Meridionality,  m4-rid-6-A-nll'A* 
t4.  f. 

PoOtion  in  the  fouth,  afpeft  towards  the 
fouth. 

Meridionally,  m4-rid'i-A-nil-lc. 

ad.  With  a  fouthern  afpe^l. 

Merit,  merit,  f. 

Defcrt,  excellence  deferving  honour  or  re- 
ward ;  reward  dcferved  ;  claim,  right. 

To  Merit,  m^'it.  v.  a. 

To  defcrve,  to  have  a  right  to  claim  any 
thing  as  dcferved  ;  to  deferve,  to  earn. 

Meritorious,  mer-ri-tA'ri-&s.  a. 

Deferving  of  reward,  high  indefert. 

Meritoriously,  m^r-r4-tA'r4-6s- 
i^.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manntr  as  to  deferve  reward. 

Meritoriousness,  mcr-ri-tA'ri- 
ds-nes.  f. 

The  aft  or  ftate  of  deferving  well. 

Merlin,  m^r'lin.  f. 

A  kind  of  hawk. 

Mermaid,  mer'mide.  f. 

A  fea  woman 
(^    The  firft  fyllablc  of  this   word   is  fre- 
quently pronounced  like  the  noun  mMre\  but 
this  is  a  vulgarifm  which  mud  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Merrily,  mSr'ri-li.  ad. 

Gaily,  chearfuUy,  with  mirth. 

Merrimake,  mir'ri-mikc.  f. 

A  feftival,  a  meeting  formirih. 

ToMerrimake,  mcr'ri-mike.v.n. 

To  feaftf  to  bc-jovii^. 


Mirth,  gaiety,  laughter. 

Merriness,  mer'ri-nes.  C 


Mirth,  merry  difpoUl 

ner're.  a 


ition. 

Merry,  mer'ri.  a. 

Laughing,  loudly  cheerful;  gay  of  hcail; 
cauhn^  laughter;  profpcrous  ;  tomikcaer« 
ry,  to  junket,  to  be  jovial. 

Merry-andrew,  mer-r4-aii'dro6. 

f.  A  buffoon,  a  jack-pudding. 

Merrythought,  mer'ri-/Mwt.  C 

A  forked  bone  ou  the  body  of  fouls. 

Meseraick,  mlx-zer-i'!k.  f. 

Beloagiiig  to  the  me  fentery. 

Mersion,  inir'fti&n.  I. 

1  he  aft  of  finking. 

Meseems,  mi-seimz'.    imperfoaal 

verb.    I  think,  it  appears  to  mc. 

Mesentery,  mez'z6n-ter-4.  f. 

That  round  which  the  guts  are  convolved. 

Mesenterick,  mez-zen-t^r'rik.  a. 

Relating  to  the  mefeotery. 

MeoH,  nilih.  f. 

The  fpace  between  the  threads  of  a  net* 

To  Mesh,  melh.  v.  a. 

To  catch  in  a  net,  to  enfuare. 

Meshy,  mefli'i.  a. 

Reticulated,  of  net-work. 

Meslin,  mcs'lln.  f. 

Mixed  corn  ;  as  wheat  and  rye. 

Mess,  mhs.  f. 

A  di(h,  a  quantity  of  food  Xcnt  to  table  to« 
gether ;  a  particular  fet  who  eat  together. 

To  Mess,  mes.  v.  n. 

To  eat,  to  feed  together. 

Message,  m^s'sidje.  f.  (90). 

An  errand,  any  thing  committed  to  aootbcf 
to  be  told  to  a  third. 

Messenger,  m^s'sln-jdr.  f. 

One  who  carries  an  errand  ;  one  who  brings 
an  account  or  foretoken  of  any  thing. 

Messiah,  mes-si'i.  f. 

The  Anointed,  the  Chrift. 

Messieurs,  melh'lhSorz,  ormeih- 
Oi&drz'.  f- 

Sirs,  gentlemen. 

Messmate,  m&'mite.  f. 

One  of  a  fet  who  mefs  together. 

Messuage,  mis'swadje.  f. 

The  houfc  and  ground  fet  apart  for  houfc- 
hold.ufes. 

Met,  m^t.   The  preterit  and  part,  of 

Meet. 

Metabola,  mi-tJb'bA-li.  f. 

In  medicine,  a  change  of  time,  air,  or  dil^ 
eafe. 

Metacarpus,  mct-t4-kdr'pSs.f. 

In  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  arm  juadeupof 
four  bones,  which  are  joined  tothefingcn> 

Metal,  met'tl.  f. 

a  hard  compaft  body,  malleable  and  capa- 
ble of  fufion.  The  Metals  ate  (ix  in  num- 
ber J  firft,  gold  ;  fecond,  (ilver ;  third,  cop- 
per;  fourth,  tin  ;  fifth,  iron  ;  and  fijtth,  Icio. 
Courage,  fpirit.  • 

Metalepsis,  met-t3-lep'sis.  f. 

A  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one  wor* 
through  a  fucceSion  of  fignifications. 

Metallical,  mi-tarid-kal.l  , 
Metallick,  mi.t41'l!k.       /  *' 

Paruking  of  metal,  containing  meul,  aoo" 
fifting  of  meUl. 

Meta  lli  FERGUS,  met-tJl-lif'fir-ii. 

a.  Producing  metals.  . 

M£TALLiN£/in6t't41-lkie.  a. 

Jmpregittted 


MET 


MET 


MIC 


I'mpregoated  with  metal 
tal. 

03"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnfon,  Dr.  A(h,  and 
Bailey,  dUcc  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fylla- 
ble  of  this   w«rd  ;    but   Dr.   Kcnrick,  W. 

'johnfon,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Entick, 
on  the  flift.  I  do  not  belitatc  to  pronounce 
the  la:ter  mode  the  more  corrcdl ;  firft,  as  it 
is  a  (imple  in  our  language,  and,  havimg 
three  fyllables,  requires  the  accent  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate, notwithftandtng  the  double  / 
(fee  Mcdicinai).  In  the  next  place,  though 
there  is  no  tnetalanus  in  Latin,  it  ought  to 
follow  the  analogy  of  words  of  that  termi- 
nation derived  from  Latin,  as  CryJiaHiauSj 
S^rftitt\mi5^  &c.  which,  when  anglicifcd,  lofe 
xhc  lad  fyllable,  and  remove  the  accent  to 
the  firft.  Sec  AcatUmy,  For  the  i  in  the  laft 
fyllable,  fee  Principles,  No.  148,  149. 

Metallist,  met't^l-lift.  f. 

A  worker  in  metals,  one  (killed  in  metals. 

Metallography,  met-x^l-log'grJ- 

An  account  or  dcfcription  of  metals. 

•Metallurgist,  met'i41-Ifir-j!ft.  f. 

A  worker  of  metals. 

Metallurgy,  mct'tal-lfir-ji.  f. 

;rhe  art  of  working  metals,  or  Separating 
them  from  their  ore. 
g:3"  This  word  is  accented  three  different 
ways  by  different  Orthoepifts.  Dr.  Johnfon 
ana  Mr.  Perry  accent  it  on  the  fecond  fyl- 
lable ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey, 
on  the  third  ;  and  Dr.  A(h,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Entick,  on  the  firft;  and  this  laft  accentu- 
ation appears  to  me  the  raoft  corred.  Bailey 
deriTCS  this  word  from  tlic  Greek  fWToX- 
X«vfVts ;  and  words  of  this  form,  upon 
dropping  a  fyllable  when  anelicifed,  remove 
the  accent  higher,  as  philofophyy  pbihhgy^  ice. 
from'^iXoo"©^**,  ^»Xa?^y»«.  The  accent  thus 
removed,  in'enditical  terminations,  (513) 
generally  falls  upon  the  antepenultimate  fyU 
, fable,  unlefs  in  the  two  fucceeding  fyllables 
there  are  uncombinabic  confonants,  as  cbiro' 
mancy,  oDgarchy ;  and  in  this  cafe,  for  the 
eafc  of  pronunciatipn,  the  accent  generally 
rifcs  to  the  next  fyltkble,  which  throws  a 
fecondary  or  altccnatc  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate, and  by  this  means  gives  the  organs  a 
ereater  force  to  pronounce  the  uncom^ina- 
ble confonants  than  if  they  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  principal  llrefs. — See  Principles, 
No.  5i7i5»9- 

To  Metamorphose,  mlt-t3-mdr' 
fds.  V.  a. 

To  change  the  form  or  (hapc  of  any  thing. 

Metamorphosis,  met-t4-m6r'fA- 
•  811-.  f*  (520). 

Transformation,  change  of  (hape. 

Metaphor,  met't^-fAr.  f. 

The  application  of  a  word  to  a  ufe,  to 
'  ^hich,  In  its  original  import,  it  cannot  be 
put ;  a  metaphor  is  a  fimile  coraprifed  in  a 
word. 

Metaphorical,  mlt-ti-fAr'i 

kai. 

Metaphorick,  mSt-ti-f6r' 
(508}. 

Not  literal,  not  according  to  the  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word,  figurative. 

J^ETAPHRASE,  mSt'ti-frizc.  f. 

A  mere  verbal  tranflatioa  from  one  language 
into  another. 

Metaphrast,  mit'tJ-frift.  f. 

A  literal  tranilator,  one  who  tranflates  word 
for  Swcord  from  one  lan^^gc  into  another. 


-^  nA,  mAvc,  nir,  n4t ;  —  tibe,  tflb,  bdll ;  —  dil ;  —  pAdnd;  —  tMrr,  this, 

confifting  of  mo- 


'Ik.?' 


Metaphysical,  mit-tl-fiz'A-HI  \ 
Metaphysick,  met-ti-fiz'ik.       J 

a.  Verfed  in  metaphyricks,  relating  to  me- 
t;iphyricks;  in  Shakcfpeare  it  means  fupcr- 
natural  or  pietcrnaturaL 

Metaphysicks,  met-tJ.fiz'iks.  f. 

Ontologv,  the  do6lrine  of  the  general  affec- 
tions ofDcings. 

Metastasis,  mi-tls't3-sis.  f.  (520J 

Tranflation  or  removal. 

Metatarsal,  met-3-tdr's51.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  mctatarfus. 

Metatarsus,  m^t-d-tlr'sis.  f. 

The  middle  of  the  foot,  which  is  compafcd 
of  five  fmall  bones  connected  to  thofc  of  the 
firft  part  of  the  foot. 

Metathesis,  m4-t3/A^i^sis.f.  (520J 

A  traufpofition. 

To  Mete,  mete.  v.  a. 

To  meafurc,  to  reduce  to  raeafure. 

Metempsychosis,  me-temp-s5-kA' 
sis.  f.  (520J. 

The  tranimigration  of  fouls  from  body  to 
body. 

Meteor,  m4't4-ftr,  or  md'tfhi-fir.  f. 

{263).  Any  bodies  in  the  air  or  fky  that  are 
of  a  flux  or  tranfitory  nature. 

Meteorological,  mi-t4-A-ri-ldd^ 
ii-kJl.  a. 

Relating  to  the  doftrinc  of  meteors. 

Meteorologist,  mA-ti-A-ril'lA- 
j!ft.  f. 

A  nun  (killed  in  meteors,  or  ftudious  of 
them. 

Meteorology,  mi-tS-A-rol'li-ji. 

f.  The  doftrine  of  meteors, 

Meteorous,  mi-ti'i-rfls.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor. 

Meter,  mi'tdr.  f. 

A  meafurer. 

METHEGLiN,ini-/Alg^lin.  r. 

Drink  made  of  honey  boiled  with  water  and 
fermented. 

Methinks,  mi^thinks'.  verb  imper- 

fonal.    I  think,  it  fcems  to  me. 

Method,  mhh'iid.  f. 

The  placing  of  feveral  things,  or  performing 
feveral  operations  in  the  moft  convenient 
order. 

Methodical,  m4-/Md'i-kiI.  a. 

Ranged  or  proceeding  in  due  or  iuft  order, 

Methodically,  me-/Md'i-kal-4. 

ad.  According  to  method  and  order. 

To  Methodise,  m2/A'A-dlze. 

To  legulate,  to  difpofe  in  order. 

Methodist,  mi/b^d-did.  f. 

A  phynci;in  who  praftifcs  by  theory ;  one 
of  a  new  kind  of  Puritans  lately  arifen,  fo 
called  from  their  profcffion  to  live  by  rules 
and  in  conftant  method. 

Methought,  mi^Mdwt'.  The  pret. 

of  Methink.  '^ 

METONYMiCAL,mlt-t6-nim'm4.kil 

a.  Put  by  metonymy  for  fomething  clfc. 
METONYMICALLY,J3iet-t6-nim'mi- 

kil-i.  ad. 

By  metonymy,  not  literally. 

Metonymy,  mi-tSn'^-mi,  or  mSt' 
A-nim-4.  f. 

A  rhetorical  figure,  by  which  one  word 
is  put  for  another,  as  the  matter  for  the  fna- 
teriate;  He  died  by  fteel,  that  is,  by  a 
fwbrd. 
(t^  Authorities  for  the  two  different  ways  of 
acccntia^thif  woui  m  S9  »carix  Wanccdt 


v.a- 


that  it  is  hard  to-  fay  which  preponderate* 
Dr.  Johnfon,  Dr.  Kearick,  Dr.  Afti,  Mr. 
Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  are  for  the 
firft;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  \r. 
Johnfon,  Mr.  Scott,  Entick,  and  Gibbons, 
the  author  of  the  Rhetorick,  for  the  laft. 
In  this  cafe  the  ear  and  analogy  ought  to  de- 
cide ;  and  both  fecm  to  favour  the  firft  pro- 
nunciation. That  the  ear  is  pleafcd  with  tha 
antepenultimate  accent  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
and  that  this  word  has  as  great  a  right  to 
that  accent  as  Hpetbymy,  bomotijmy,  fynonymy^ 
&c.  IS  unqucftionable.  Bcftdcs  tlie  enditical 
accent,  as  this  may  be  called,  is  fo  agreeabit 
bojh  to  the  ear  aod  anaIo};y»  that,  without 
evident  reafons  to  the  contrary,  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  preferred.— See  Principles,  N*?. 

Metoposcopy,  meM<i-p6s'kA-p4. 

f.  (518J.  The  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy. 

Metre,  mi'ter.  f.  (416J. 

Speech  confined  to  a  certain  number  and 
harmonick  difpofition  of  fyllables. 

Metrical,  mct'tri-kll.  a. 

Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers. ' 

Metropolis,  mfi-trAp'pA-lfs.  f. 

(5t8).  The  mother  city,  the  chief  city  of 
any  country  or  diftri6l. 

Metropolitan,  nict-tr(i-p6l'Ii-tin 

f.  A  biftiop  of  the  mother  church,  and  arch- 
biihop. 

Metropolitan,  mlt-trA-p61'lc-tin 

a.  Belonging  to  a  metropolis. 
METTLB,a|llt'tl.  f. 
Spirit,  fpritelinefs,  courage. 

Mettled,  mit'tl'd.  a.  (359). 

Spritely,  courageous. 

Mettlesome  mlt'tl-siml  a. 

Spritely,  lively,  brifl^, 

Mettlesomely,  mlt'tl-sfim-U. aif. 

With  fpritelineCi. 

Mew,  mii.  f. 

a  cage,  an  inclofure,  a  place  where  a  thing 
18  confiqcd  ;  cry  of  a  cat ;  a  fca-fowL 

To  Mewl,  mille.  v.  n. 

To  fquall  as  a  child. 

Mezereon,  mi-zi'r^-fiR.  f. 

A  fpecics  of  fpu#ge  laurel. 

Mezzotinto,  mat-so-tin'tA.  f.      . 

A  kind  of  graving. 

Miasm,  ml'3zm.  f. 

Such  particles  or  atoms  as  are  fuppofcd  t« 
arife  from  diftcmperfcd,  putrefying,  ox  poi- 
fonous  bodies. 

Mice;  mifc. 

The  plural  of  moofe. 

Michaelmas,  mik'kll.mas.f.faoiV 

The  fcaft  of  the  archangel  Michael,  cele- 
brated on  the  twcny^-nrnth  of  September^ 

To  MiCHE,  mitfh.  v.  n^ 

To  be  fecrct  or  covered. 

MiCHER,  mitfh'dr.  f. 

A  lazy  loiterer,  who  (kulks  about  in  comer%- 
and  by  places  ;  hedge-crccpcr. 
83*  This  word,  and  the  verb  from  which  h 
is  derived,  is  in  Ireland  pronounced  witlr  - 
the  ftiort  /,  as  Mt.  Sheridad  has  marked  it ; 
but  I  am  much  miftakeo  if  it  is  not  in  Eng^' 
land  pronounced  with  the  long  «,  as  more 
agreeable  to  the  orthography.     There  is  a 
charaaer  In  the  farce  of  the  Stage  Coach,  " 
written  by  Farqubar,  called  Micher^  and  thif 
I  rccoUea  to  have  heard  with  the  i  long. 

MiCKLE,  mik'kl.  a.  (405)* 

Much,  great.     Obfoletc. 

Microcosm,  mt'kf6-kdzm.  H 

.     The  little  world.     Man  is  fo  ca'Icd. 

Microcraphv>  ml-|trdg'r4.ft.  H     ^ 


MID 


MIL 


MIL 


^  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  ftll,  filt ; — mi,  mit ;— pine,  p!n  ;  — 


} 


(1S9).  The  dcfcription  of  the  paru  of  fuch 
very  finan  objcftt  as  arc  dif«e»'niblc  only 
witn  a  microfcope. 
fj^'  Why  Mr.  Sheridan  fhould  croft  the  gene- 
ral line  of  pronunciation,  by  accenting  thit 
word  on  tnc  fiift  fyllable,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived, eCpccially  as  he  has  accented  Micro* 
meter  properly. — See  Principles,  No.  5x8. 

Microscope,  ml'krA^rtcApe.  f. 

An  optick  inflniraent  for  viewing  fmall  ob- 
ieas. 

Micrometer,  ml-krArn'mi-tor.  f. 

(129)  (518).  An  ioftiumcnt  contrived  to 
meafurc  fmall  fpaces. 

Microscopical,  mi-kr6-(k6p' 
4.k41.  '  va 

Microscopick,  mUkr6-(k6p' 
plk. 

Made  by  a  microfcope ;  aftifted  by  a  micro- 
fcope ;  refcmbling  a  microfcop*. 

Mid,  mid.  a. 

Middle,  equally  between-  two  extremes ;  it 
is  much  ulcd  in  compofition. 

Mid-course,  mid'kArfe.  f. 

Middle  of  the  way. 

Mid-day,  mid'di.  f. 

Noon,  roeridiaii.  , 

Middle^  mid'di.  a. 

Equally  diftant  from  the  two  extremes  ;  in- 
termediate, intervening}  Midtik  finger,  the 
long  ^nger. 

Middle,  mid'di.  f. 

Part  equally  diftbnt  from  two  'extremities ; 
the  time  that  paffcs,  or  events  that  happen 
between  die  beginning  and  end. 

Middle-aged,  mid'dl-Jdj'd.  a. 

Placed  about  the  middle  of  life. 

Middlemost,  mid'dl-mAft.  a. 

Being  in  the  middle. 

Middling,  mid'llng.  a. 

Of  middle  rank;  of  moderate  fiic;  hiv- 
ing  moderate  qualities  of  any  kind. 

Midland^  mid'Iind.  a. 

That  which  is  remote  from  the  coaft;  in 
>  the  midft  of  the  land,  mediterranean. 

Midge, inidje.  f. 

A  fmall  fly.  ^ 

MiD-iiEAVEN,  mid'hev'n.  f 

The  middle  of  the  Iky. 

MiDLEG,  mid'lig.  f. 

A^dle  of  the  leg. 

Midmost,  mid'mift.  a. 

The  middle. 

Midnight,  mid'nlte.  f. 

The  depth  of  nieht,  twelve  at  night. 

Midriff,  mid'drif.  f. 

The  diaphragm. 

Mid-sea,  mid'sA.  f. 

The  Mediterranean  fea. 

Midshipman,  mid'(hip-min.  f. 

A  lower  officer  on  board  a  mip. 

Midst,  midft.  f. 

Middle. 

Midst,  midft.  a. 

Midmoil,  being  in  the  middlew 

Midstream,  mid'ftrimc.  f. 

Middle  of  the  llream. 

MiDisuMMER,  mid'sim-mflr.  f. 

The  fummer  folftice. 

Midway,  midSvi.  L 

The  part  of  the  way  equally  4i(Uat  from 
the  beginning  and  end. 

Midway,  mid'wi.  a. 

Middle  between  two  placet. 

Midway,  mId'wL  ad« 


In  the  middle  of  the  nalTage. 

Midwife,  mid' wife.  f.  (144)- 

A  woman  who  alUfts  women  in  childbirth. 

Midwifery,  mid'wif-rA.  f. 

Afllftance  given  at  childbirth;  %€t  of  pro- 
du£Uon  ;  trade  of  a  midwife. 
fl^T"  Though  the  f  is  long  in  Midwife^  it  is  al- 
ways Ihert  in  its  derivative  Jitiwi/W/,  and 
the  compound  Matfrnufwife. 

Midwinter,  mid'win-tfir.  f. 

'    The  winter  folftice. 

Mien,  mine.  f. 

Air,  look,  manner. 

Might,  mite.  (393)  the  preterit  of 

May. 

Might,  mite.  f. 

Power,  ftrength,  force. 

Mightily,  mi't4-li.  ad. 

Powerfully,  efllicacioufly;   vehemently,  vi- 
fforouHy ;  in  a  great  degree,  very  much. 

Mightiness,  ml'ti-nes.  f. 

Power,  gteatnefs,  height  of  dignity. 

Mighty,  ml^ti.  a. 

Powerful,  ftrong ;  excellent,  or  powerful  in 
any  aft. 

Mighty,  ml'tA.  ad. 

In  a  great  d^ree. 

Migration,  ml-gri'fhfin.  f.  (129). 

Aft  of  changing  place. 

Milch,  mtlfh.  a. 

Giving  milk^ 

Mild,  mild.  a. 

Kind,  tender,  indulgent;  foft,  gentle;  not 
acrid,  not  corrofwe;  mellow,  fweet,  having 


no  mixture  of  acidity. 

Mildew,  mil'dA.  f. 


A  difeafe  in  plants. 

To  Mildew,  mil'dA.  v.  a. 

To  taint  with  mildew. 

Mildly,  mlld'li.  ad. 

Tenderly,;  gently. 

Mildness,  mild'nis.  f. 

Gentlencfs,  tendernefs,  clemency;  contra- 
riety to  acrimony. 

Mile,  mile.  f. 

The  ufual  meafure  of  roads  in  England,  one 
thoufand  fcven  hundred  and  (ixty  yards. 

Milestone,  mlle'ftAne.  f. 

Stone  fet  to  mark  the  miles. 

Milfoil,  mil'f6il.  f. 

A  plant,  the  fame  with  yarrow. 

Miliary,  mil'yi-ri.  a.       * 

Small,  refembling  a  millet  feed. 

Miliary  fever,  mil'y5-ire-f4-vflr. 

f.  A  fever  that  produces  fmall  eruptions. 

Militant,  mil'Ii-tSnt.  a. 

Fighting,  profecuting  the  bufmefs  of  a  fol- 
dier  ;  engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the 
world.  A  term  applied  to  the  church  of 
Chrift  on  earth,  as  oppofed  to  the  church 
triumphant. 

Military,  miFlA-ti-rA.  a. 

Engaged  in  the  life  of  a  foldicr,  foldierly ; 
fuiting  a  foldier,  pertaining  to  a  foldier,  war* 
like;  effefted  by  foldiers. 

Militia,  mil-lifli'd.  f. 

The  train  bands,  the  ftanding  force  of  a  na- 
tion. 

Milk,  milk.  f. 

The  liquor  with  which  animals  feed  their 
young;  cmuUIon  made  by  contufion  of 
feeds. 

To  Milk,  milk.  v.  a. 

To  draw  milk  from  the  breaft  by  the  hand, 
or  from  the  dug  of  an  animal^  to  fuck. 

Milken,  mllk'k'o.  a. 


Confiding  of  milk. 

Milker,  milk'fir.  f. 

One  that  milks  animals. 

Milkiness,  m!lk'i-n§s.  f. 

Softnefs  like  that  of  milkf  approaching  tt 
the  nature  of  milk. 

Milklivered,  milk'liv-vfir*d.  a. 

Cowardly,  faint-hearted. 

Milkmaid,  milk'madc.  f. 

Woman  employed  in  the  dairy. 

Milkman,  milk'mln.  f. 

A  man  who  fells  milk. 

MiLKPAiL,  milk'pale.  f. 

Veifel  into  which  cows  are  milked. 

MiLKPAN,  milk 'pin. 

Veflcl  in  which  milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy. 

MiLKPOTTAGE,  milk-pAt'tidjc.  1. 

hf^'  Food  made  by  boiling  milk  with  wa* 
^fr  and  oatmeal. 

MiLKscoRE,  milk'flcirc.  f. 

Account  of  milk  owed  for,  fcored  on  i 
board. 

Milksop,  milk's6p.  f. 

A  foft,  effeminate,  feeole-minded  man. 

Milktooth,  mWk'tbbth.  f. 

Milkteeth  are  thofe  fmall  teeth  which  come 
forth   before  when  a   foal  is  about  thrcf 
months  old. 
MiLKTHISTLE,  milkVMs-sl.  f. 
An  herb. 

MiLKTREjFOiL,  milk'trA-f6il.  f. 

An  herb. 

MiLKVETCH,  mllk'vltfli.  f. 

A  plant. 

Milkweed,  milkVi^d.  f. 

A  plant. 

Milkwhite,  milk'hwlte.  a.  (397). 

White  as  milk. 

Milkwort,  milk'wfirt.  f. 

Milkwort  is  a  bell-fhaped  flower. 

MiLKWOMAN,  milk'wdm-mdn.  f. 

A  woman  whode  buHnefs  it  to  ferve  familiet 
with  milk. 

Ml  LKY,  milk's,  a. 

Made  of  milk;  refembling  milk;  yieldiog 
milk  ;  foft,  gentle,  tender,  timorous. 

Milky-way,  milk'A-wL  f. 

The  galaxy ;  a  ftream  of  light  in  the  hea- 
vens, difcovered  to  arife  from  an  ionumera* 
ble  aflemblage  t^f  fmall  ftarc. 

Mill,  mil.  f. 

An   engine  or   fa  brick   in  which   com  ii 
.  ground  to  meal,  or  any  other  body  is  com- 
minuted. 

To  Mill,  mil.  v.  a. 

To  grind,  to  comminute ;  to  beat  up  dH)co- 
late ;  to  (lamp  letters  or  other  worli  tonU 
the  edges  of  coin  in  the  mint. 

Mill-cog,  mal'k6gt  f. 

The  denticulations  on  the  eircomfcrcocc 
of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  inv>  other 
wheels. 

MiLLDAM,  mil'dSm.  f. 

The  mound  by  which  the  watar  is  kept  up 
!•  raife  it  for  the  mill. 

Mill-horse,  mll'hdrfe.  f. 

Horfe  that  turns  a  mill. 

Mill-teeth,  mWtlith.  f. 

The  grinders. 

Millenarian,  mil-li-ni'ri-ln*  f» 

One  who  expefts  the  millennium. 

Millenary,  mil'li-nS-ri.  a. 

Confiding  of  a  thoufand. 

Millennium,  mil-lln'ni-din.  f. 

a  thoufand  years ;  ffcnerally  taken  for  (h( 
thoufand  years,  dunog  which,  according  to 
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rt  tactent  tradition  in  the  church*  grounded 
on  a  doubtful  text  in  the  Apocalypfr,  our 
bkfled  Stviour  (hall  reign  with  the  ftitbful 
upon  earth  after  the  refurreAaon. 

Millennial,  miUlin^ni-dl.  a. 

Peruining  to  the  miUcnmum. 

Millepedes,  mli'ii-p^dz,  ^or  m!U 
Up'i-diz.  f. 

Wood-lice,  fo  called  from  their  numerona 
feet. 
fjlT  The  former  pronunciation  of  thia  word 
ii  adopted  by  Dr.  JohnCon,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick  {  and 
^  latter  by  Mr,  Nares,  W.  Johnfoo,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Perry.  That  the  latter  ia  the 
more  faihionable  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  that 
Che  former  it  the  more  corred  ia  evident, 
from  finrihr  words  which  have  been  angli- 
cifcd ;  thua  Bipetb  and  ^adrupeds  have 
dropped  their  Latin  final  rvfiable ;  and  why 
the  word  in  4]ue(Uon  fhoura  retain  it  cannot 
be  conceived.  Befidea,  though  feldom  ufed 
fai  the  lingular,  there  is  no  reafon  why  it 
Ihould  not  be  fo  ufcd ;  and  then  it  muft  necef- 
larily  beconse  a  MtlB^ed.  CcMlifede,  pro- 
perly CcMiipeJy  ia  adopted ;  and  by  forming 
Centffrds  in  the  olural,  (howt  vn  bow  we 
ought  to  form  and  pronounce  the  word  in 
'  qudUont  9dA  U  ^itHfoies  haa  not  yet  fub- 
mitted  to  this  analogy,  it  ia  bccaufe,  like 
Catuhmndft^  Catyatides,  Maats^  4tc.  itia  never 
ttfcd  in  the  (bigolar. 

Miller,  mU'ldr*  f. 

One  who  attends  a  mill. 

Miller's-thumb,  mlinfirz-^^Am. 

A  fmtll  fifli  ibund  in  brooks,  called  Ukewife 
a  bolhead. 

Millesimal,  m!i-Ils's£-miU.  a. 

Thoufandth. 

Millet,  mirilt.  f. 

A  plant ;  a  kind  of  fifli. 

MiLtiNBRy  milMin-nfln  f*. 
One  who  Cells  ribbands  and  drcffea  for  wo- 
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Agfiifies  a  pronenefs  or  tenden<iy  to  iniut 
tion.     Betides,  mimetic  feems  to  imply  a  lu. 


Million,  mlKyfln.  f. 

The  number  of  a  hundred  mvrtads,  or  ten 
hundred  thonfand;  a  proverbial  name  for 
any  very  great  number. 

Millionth,  mWylinih.  a. 

The  ten  iMmdred  thoufandth. 

Millstone,  mil'ftAne.  C 

The  ilone  by  which  corn  is  ground. 

Milt,  mllt.  f. 

The  fperm  of  the  male  filh }  the  fplcen. 

MiLTBR,'m!k'&r.  r. 

The  male  of  any  filh,  the  fenule  being  called 
fpawnen 

IjjIiLTWORT,  mllt'wdrt.  f. 

An  herb. 

Mime,  mime.  f. 

"  A  buffoon  who  pradifea  gefticulationa,  either 
reprcfentative  of  fome  adion,  or  merely 
contrived  to  laife  mirth. 

To  Mime,  mime.  v.  a. 

To  play  the  mime. 

MiMER,  TcA'miiT.  f. 
A  mimxck,  a  buffoon. 

Mimetic,  mi-m£t'ik«  a.  (129). 

Apt  to  imiutc ;  having  a  tendency  to  imita* 
^  tion. 

|3*  Thia  word  is  in  no  didionary  I  have  met 
.  with  i  but  as  it  is  regularly  derived  from  the 
Creek  fsifurrucoc,  and  is  adopted  by  good 
^cakers,  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  ihould 
not  he  ioferted«  efpedally  as  it  (cems  to  con- 
vey a  different  idea  from  fimilar  words ;  for 
the  adjeftive  tmwiek  feems  to  imply  the  a6l  of 
imitating;  «nd  hmlmtivft  the  power,  capabi- 
lity, mi  habit|  of  imiuting ;  while  trnmOk 


des,  J  _  ^ 

dicrous  imiution  of  the  a6tions  and  paifions 
of  livinr  creatnres ;  bat  iwiUtive  is  applied 
to  anyoDJeds,  and  generally  implie^lcrioui 
and  refpe£bble  imttation.  Thus  we  (ay: 
**  Painting  is  an  imUative  art,  and  that  apes 
are  very  tmrnetk )"  and  *'  it  is  obfervable, 
**  that  thofe  who  are  very  mimetic  are  fcU 
**  dom  imitative  of  grana  and  noble  ob- 
<*  je£ls.*'  Harrist  therefore,  feems  to  have 
ufed  thif  word  rather  inaccurately,  when  he 
fays,  **  The  mimftk  art  of  poetry  has  been 
<*  hitherto  confidered,  aa  fetching  its  imita- 
**  tion  from  mere  natural  refemblancc.  In 
**  this  it  has  been  Ihown  much  inferior  to 
'*  painting,  and  nearly  coual  to  mafic'* 

Mimical,  mirn'mi-kdl.  a« 

Imitative,  bcfiting  a  mimick,  acting  the 
miroiok. 

Mimicallt,  m!m'm2-kil-£.  ad. 

In  imiution,  iaa  mimical  manner. 

Mimick,  mim'mlk.  f. 

a  ludicrous  imitator,,  a  buffoon  who  eopiea 
another's  aA  or  manner ;  a  meai^  or  fervilo 
imitator. 

Mimick,  mim'mfk.  a; 

Imitative. 

To  Mimick,  |n1m'm!k.  v.  a. 

To  imitate  as  a  buffoon,  to  ridicule  bytlwiw 
lefque  imiution. 

Mimickrt,  mWmik-ri.  f. 

Burlefque  imitation. 

Mimographer,  mi-m&g'gri-f&r.r. 

A  writer  of  farces. 

Minacious,  mi-n&'fliAs.  a» 

Full  of  threau. 

MiNACiTY,  mi-n^'s£-t2.  f. 

Difpofition  to  ufe  threaU. 

Minatory,  mln'nS-tAr-^.  a. 

Threatening.— For  the  0,  fee  Domeftkk* 

To  Mince,  minfe.  v.  a. 

To  cut  into  very  fmall  parU ;  to  mention 
any  thing  fcrupuloufly^  by  a  little  at  a  time, 
to  nalliate. 

To  Mince,  mlnfe.  v.  n. 

To  walk  nicely  by  iiort  ffeps ;  to  fpeak  fmtll 
and  imperfcAly ;  to  fpeak  affeftedly. 

MiNCiNOLY,  min'stng-li.  ad. 

In  foull  parts,  not  fully ;  affcAedly. 

Mind,  mind.  f. 

Intelligent  power;  liking,  choice,  inclina* 
tion ;  thoughts,  fcntimcats  {  opinion ;  me- 
mory, remembrance. 

To  Mind,  mind.  v.  a. 

To  mark,  to  attend  ;  to  put  in  mind,  to  re- 
mind. 

To  Mind,  mind.  v.  n. 

To  tnclioe,  to  be  difpofcd.    Little  ufed. 

Minded,  mind'ed.  a. 

Difpoled,  inclined,  afficded  towards. 

Mindful,  mlnd^fAI.  a. 

Attentive,  having  memory. 

Mindfully,  mind'f&Mi.  ad. 

Attentively. 

Mindfulness,  mlnd'f&l-n2s.  f, 

Atteniion,  regard. 

Mindless,  mlndHls.  a. 

Inattentive,  regardlefs }  not  endued  with  a 
mind,  having  no  intelleiftual  powers. 

Mind-stricken,  mtnd'ftr!k-k'n.  a. 

(103}  Moved,  aff^Acd  in  his  mind. 

Mine,  mine,  pronoun  polTeflive. 

Belonging  to  me. 

Mine,  niine.  f. 
A.  place  ^or  cavern  ia  the  earth  whkh  cos* 
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tains,  meuls  or  minerals ;  a  cavern  dog  n^ 
der  any  fortification. 

To  Mine,  mine.  v.  n. 

To  dig  mines  or  burrows. 

To  Mine,  mine.  v.  a. 

To  {ap,  to  ruin  by  mines,  to  deftroy  by  flow 
degrees.  • 

Miner,  mIne'Ar.  f 

One  that  digs  for  metals ;  one  who  makes 
military  mines. 

Mineral,  min'lr-ll.  H 

Fofiile  body,  matter  dug  out  of  mioei* 

Mineral,  mln'n£r*ll.  a. 

Coniifting  of  foflile  bodies. 

Mineralist>  min'nirMAtt.  C. 

One  fltilled  or  employed  in  minerals. 

Mineralogist,  mln-n£r-SI'lA^ji(t« 

f.  One  who  difcourfca  o«  minerals. 

Mineralogy,  min-nlr*il'lA-j£.  f. 

The^oArine  of  minerals. 

To  Mingle,  ming'gl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  milt,  to  iota,  to  compottnd,  to  unite  ifitk 
Ibmething  (o  aa  to  make  one  naals. 

To  Minglb,  odngfgl.  V.  n« 

To  be  mixed,  to  be  united  with* 

MiNGirR,,ming'^.  r. 

Mixture,  medley,  coofilM'  majk 

MiNGLBtty  nati^'g^-Ar.  f. 

He  who  miaglec 

MiNiATORByinln'i-tiie.  f. 

Re^rcieatatioa  in  a  Imall  compaft,  repr#« 
fentatioa  lets  than  the  realify. 

Minikin,  mia'ai-kla.  L 

SmiM,  diouraittve. 

MiNiu,  mln'nlm,  f. 

A  fmall  being,  a  dwarf. 

Minimus,  min'ii£-mAs.  f. 

A  being  of  the  Icaft  fice.    Not  ufed. 

Minion,  mtn'yAn.  C  (8). 

A  fovoarite,  a  darling,  a  low  depeadaat*' 

M1NIOU8,  min'yAs.  a. 

Of  the  colour  of  red  lead  or  ▼ermilHott* 
To  MiNiSH,  min'nifli.  r.  a. 

Tb  leffen,  to  lop,  to  impair.    Oblblele* 

Minister,  nun'nts-tftr.  f. 

An  aeent;  one  who  a£b  under  aaotlierf 
'  one  who  is  employed  in  the  admiasilratton  of 
covcmmemt  one  who  performa  flacerdotal 
tuo^ons  i  a  delegate,  aa  oftcial  s  aa  ageaA 
from  a  foreign  power. 

To  Minister,  min'n!s«t&n  v.  a. 

To  give,  to  fupply,  to  afford. 

To  Minister,  m!n'nts-tftr.  v.  b« 

To  atteud,  to  forve  in  any  office;,  to  give 
medicines ;  to  give  fupplies  of  things  need* 
ful,  to  rive  affiffauce ;  to  attend  on  the  fcr* 
vice  of  God. 

Ministerial,  mln«nis-ti'ri-il.  a« 

Attendant,  ading  at  command  ;  ading  onder 
fuperior  authoiity;  (acerdotal,  bdoagin^  to 
the  ecclefiafticksor  their  offices  pertaintag 
to  miniftftrs  of  ftate. 

MiNisTERY,  mVnis-tAr-&.  f. 

Office,  fervice. 

MiNisTRAL,min'n!s-trM.  a. 

Pertaining  to  a  miniftcr. 

MiNiSTRANT,  min'nis-trint.  a. 

Attendant,  ading  at  command. 

Ministration,  mln-nis-tri'fliin.  f. 

Agency,  intervention,  office  of  agent  dele- 
gated or  commilfioned;  fervice,  office,  eo> 
clefiaftical  fun^ioii. 

Minium,  mln'yim.  f. 

[Vermilion,  red  lead. 
Ministry,  m1n'nls-tr4.  C 
Office,  fenricc^  ccckfiaiUcai  fuo&ion ;  agen* 
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ifcy,  iotefpoYitioii ;  perfdns  en^ployed  la  the 
publick  affairs  of  a  flate. 

Minnow,  min'nA.  f. 

A  very  fmall  fi{b,  a  pink. 

Minor,  ini'nAr.  a. 

Petty,  iDcbofidcrablc ;  left,  foaller. 

Minor,  ml'nfir.  f. 

One  under  age ;    the  Tecond  or  particuUr 
propofition  in  the  fyllogifm. 

Minority,  mi-n6r 4-t4.  f. 

The  '(\ate  of  being  under  age ;  the  fUte  of 
being  Icfs ;  the  fmaller  number. 

Minotaur,  min'nA-tdwr.  f. 

A  roooftcr  invented  by  the  poets,  haf  man 
and  half  ball. 

Minster,  min'ftflr.  f. 

A  monailcry,  an  eccle&aftical  fratenuty,  a 
cathedral  church. 

MtNSTRBL,  min'ftril.  f. 

A  mufician,  one  who  plays  upod  taftra- 
meou. 

MiNSTRELSEY,  mln'ftril-si.  f. 

Mufick,  inftrumental  htrmMiy :  a  Bamber 
of  muficiaas. 

Mint,  mint^  f. 

A  plant. 

Mint,  mint.  f. 

The  place  where 
place  of  invention, 

To  Mint,  naiat.  V.  a. 

To  coin,  to  Uarap  money  i  to  ul▼eo^  to 
forge.  ^ 

Mintage,  iBuit'idje.  f.  (go). 

That  which  is  coined  or  iUmpe4 ;  the  duly 
paid  for  coining. 

M INTER,  mint'&r.  1* 

Coiner. 

Mintman,  mint'mln.  C 

One  (killed  in  coinage. 

MiNTM^sTER,  mint'mi'-ft&r.  f. 

One  who  prefides  in  coinage. 

Minuet,  min'nd-it.  f. 

A  (lately  regular  daocc. 

MiNUM,  Bun'n^im.  f. 

With  printers,  a  fmall  fort  of  printiag  let-r 
ter ;  with  muficians,  a  note  of  ftow  time. 

MiNUTE>ini-iiute\  a. 

Small,  little,  (lender,  fmall  ip  bulk. 
|3*  If  wc  wiih  to  be  very  sninute,  we  pro- 
nounce the  t  in  ihe  Erd  fyllablc  long,  as  in 
the  word  DiftBly^  which  fee. 

Minute,  min'nit.  f. 

The  fixtieth  part  of  an  hour;  aoy  fmall 
{pace  of  time;  the  fird  draught  of  any  agree- 
ment in  writing. 

To  Minute,  min'nit,  v.  a. 

To  (ct  down  in  (bort  hinu. 

MiNUTE-BOOK,  iniii'nit-bo5k.  f. 

Book  of  ibort  hiota. 

MiNUTE-GLASs,  mm'nit-glsls.  f. 

Glafs  of  which  the  £and  meafurcs  a  minute. 

Minutely,  mi-nite'lA.  ad. 

To  a  fmall  point,  exafily. 

Minutely,  min'nit-lL  ad. 

Every  minute,  with  very  little  time  inter- 
vening.    Little  ufcd. 

Minuteness,  m4-nAte'n5s.  f. 

Smallne(ii,xexUiLy,  inconfiderablenefs. 

Minute-watch,  min'nit-wdtfh.  f. 

A  watch  in  which  minutes  are  more  dif- 
tindlly  marked  than  in  common  watches 
which  reckon  by  the  hour. 

Minx,  mioks;  f. 

A  (he  puppy  j  a  young  pert,  wanton  girl. 

Miracle,  mir'J-kl.  f. 
Jk  wonder,  Ibxncthin^  above  hunum  power ; 
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in  theology,  an  effeft  above  human  or  natu- 
ral power,  performed  in  atte(Ution  of  (bme 
truth. 
Qdr  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
found  vf  the  firft  fyllable  of  this  word,  at  he 
feems  to  have  adopted  a  vulgar  pronunci- 
ation,  which  does  not  diftingoifh  between 
the  found  of  i,  fucceeded  by  Angle  or  doa- 
ble r,  not  final ;  and  the  found  oii  final,  or 
fucceeded  by  r  and  another  confonaut.  In 
the  former  cafe  the  i  is  pure,  and  has  ex- 
%6i\y  the  fame  found  a«  us  reprefenutive  y 
Pyramid^  Lyric ,  &c. ;  in  the  latter  the  i  goes 
into  (holt  t  or  »,  as  in  Birth,  Virtue t  ice.  or  Sh-f 
Stirt  Ac.^See  Principles,  No.  108, 109,  tio. 

Miraculous,  me-rlk'kij-lfls.  a. 

Done  by  miracle,  produced  by  miracle,  e£» 
fedcd  by  power  more  than  natural. 

Miraculoitsly,  mA-rik'k6-lfts-14. 

ad.  By  miracle,  by  power  above  that  of 
nature. 

MiRACULOusNEss,  mi-fJk'ki-lds- 
hIs,  f. 

The  date  of  being  effei^ed  by  miracle,  fupe* 
riority  to  natural  power. 

Mire,  mtre.  f. 

Mud,  dirt. 

To  Mire,  mire*  v.  a. 

To  whelm  in  the  mud. 

Miriness,  ml'ri-nSs.  f. 

Dirtinefs^  tulnefs  of  mice. 

Mirror,  mir'rfir.  f. 

'A  Ibokiog-glafs,  any  thing  which  exhibits 
reprelentations  of  obje^  by  rcflcdion ;  it  is 
u(ed  for  pattern. 

Mirth,  mirth,  f.  (io8). 

Merriment,  jollity,  gaiety,  laughter* 

Mirthful,  mer/A't41.  a. 

Merry,  gay,  cheerfully. 

Mirthless,  mer/^M^s.  a. 

loylefs,  cheerlefs. 

Miry,  ml'ri.  a* 

Deep  in  mud,  muddy;  confifting  of  mire. 

Mis,  mis. 

An  infeparable  panicle  ufed  in  compofitioo 
to  mark  an  ill  fenfe,  or  depravation  of  the 
meaning,  as  chance,  luck,  mifchance,  ill 
luck,  to  like,  to  be  plcafcd,  to  miflike,  to  be 
offended.  It  is  derived  from  mes,  in  Teu- 
tonick  and  French,  uled  in  the  fame  fenfe. 
03^  What  is  remarkable  in  the  pronunciation 
of  this  infisparable  prepolition  is,  that  the  1, 
whether  the  accent  oe  on  it  or  not,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  followed  by  a  (haip  or  flat  confb- 
nant,  it  always  retains  its  (harp  bidinc 
(buod«  and  never  goes  into  r,  like  dis  and 
ex.  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  latter 
come  to  us  compounded,  and  have  their 
meaning  fo  mingled  with  the  word  as  to  co- 
alefce  with  it,  while  mis  remains  a  di(lio£i 
pre(ix,  and  has  but  one  uniform  meaning. 

NliSACCEFTATiON,    mls-ik-scp-ti' 
Ihdn.  f. 

The  ad  of  taking  in  a  wrong  fenfe. 

MisADVENTURE,mis4d-ven'tfliArc. 

f.  Mifchance,  misfortune,  ill  luck;  inlaw, 
man  (laughter. 

Misadventured,   mis-ad-ven' 
tftiAr'd.  a.  (359). 

Unfortunate. 

MisADVis£D,in!s-skl-viz'd'.a.  (359) 

.  lU  direaed. 

MisAiMED,  mis-im'd'.a.  (359J* 

Not  aimed  rightly. 

Misanthrope,  mis'in-/Ar6pe.  f. 

A  hater  of  mankind. 

Misanthropy,  mls-^'/^&ii-pi.  f. 

Uatrcd  of  mankind* 


MisapplicatioVj  m!s*ferpU'Ur 
(hfin.  f. 

Application  to  n  wrong  porpofe* 

To  Misapply,  mis^ap-pU\  v,  a* 

.    To  apply  to  wrong  parpoles. 

To  MiSAPFtiH£Njk»  mis-^pri- 
h^nd'.  V.  a. 

Not  to  underffand  rightly. 

Misapprehension,   mls-lp-prft^ 
hJn'flifln.  f, 

Miftake,  not  right  appreheB(ion. 

ToMiSASCRiBE,inls-^(kj:ibe'.v.«. 

To  afcribe  falfely. 

To  Mi&assion,  mis-is-st(le^  v.  i. 

To  affign  erroneoufly. 

To  Misbecome,  mfs-bA-kim'-  v.a. 

Not  to  become,  to  be  uofeemly,  not  to  fui^ 

MiSBEGOT,  mis-bA-g4t'.  1 

Misbeoottbn,  inis-b4-g4t Vn.  i  ** 

Unlawfully  or  irregularly  begotten. 

To  MrsfiCHAVE,  mis-be-hivc'.  Y.it. 

To  »€t  ill  or  improperly. 

MiSBEHAViouR,mis-b£-.hive'y8r.f. 

Ill  comdu£t,  bad  prafiice. 

Misbslibf,  mis-bi-U^r.  f. 

Falfe  religion,  a  wrong  belief. 

MiSBSLiEYER,  iTiis-bA-lWvir.  f. 
One  that  holds  a  falfe  religion,  or  beHeret 
wrongly. 

To  Mlsc  A  Lcu  LAT«,  mls-kil'kA-lito 

V.  a.  To  reckon  wroag. 

To  MiscAL,  mis-kiwi'«  v.  a. 

To  name  improperly. 

Miscarriage,  mis-kir'r!djc.  f. 

(00).  Unhappy  event  of  an.  imdertakiog; 
abortion,  met  of  bringing  fortli  before  ibe 
time. 

Xo  Miscarry,  mis-klr'Fi.  ▼.  n. 

To  fail,  not  to  have  the  intended  event ;  (o 
have  an  abortion. 

Miscellaneous,  mts-sil-Wni-As.. 

a.  Mingled,  compofed  of  various  kinds. 

Miscellaneousness,  mls-s^Mi' 
ni-ds-nls.  f. 

Compofition  of  various  kinds. 

Miscellany,  mis'sll-lcn-6.  a* 

Mixed  of  various  kinds. 

Miscellany,  mis'scl-lSn-i.  f. 

A  mafs  or  coUedion  formed  otit  6i  ttriofli 
kinds. 

To  Miscast,  m!s-k4ft'.  v.  a. 

To  take  a  wrong  account  of. 

Mischance,  mls-tMnfc',  L 

111  luck,  ill  fortune. 

Mischief,  mls'tfliif.  f. 

Harm,  hurt,  whatever  is  ill  and  injurioufly 
done ;  ill  confequence,  vexatious  affair. 

To  Mischief,  mis'tflilf.  v.  a. 

4   To  hurt,  to  harm,  to  injure. 

Mischiefmaker,  mls'tlhif-mi-kQ/ 

f.  One  who  caufes  mifchief. 

Mischievous,  mis't(h4-vfls.  a. 

Harmful,  hurtful,  deftruaive;  fpiicful,  mi- 
licious. 
(fj"  There  is  an  accentuation  of  this  word 
upon  the  fecond  fyllable,  chiefly  coofiaed  to 
the  vulgar,  which,  from  iu  airrecablcncfi  to 
analogy,  is  well  worthy  of  being  adoj)icd 
by  the  karned.  Analogy  certainly  rcqm*" 
that  the  verb  formed  from  the  noun  *»/<W 
fhould  be  mifcheive^  at  from  ibUf,  thux^y^rifft 
grieve^  belief;  helkve,  &c.  with  the  accfW  •« 
the  fecond  fyllable,  (493) ;  and  from  fucb  a 
verb  would  naturally  be  formed  the  sdjedivt 
10  queftion.  Alt  whKtiMlogyMi  give  tt»^ 


MfS 


MIS 


ftffS 


42#fi  ta  «  viilMHiai  ?    Wb»t  Pone 
of  the  learned  to  another  cai«>  u  out  too  ap- 
»      pltcablc  in  this : 

^  So  mach  they  fcorn  the  crowd,  ihat  if  the 

**  throng 
••  By  phancc  go  right,  they  purpofcly  go 

••  wrong." 

Mischievously,  mls'tfliA-vfis-li. 

ad.  Noxioufly,  hurtfully,  wickedly. 

MiscHj£VousN£SS|  mis'tib£-vAs- 
nes.  f. 

Hurtfalnefih  pernicioufnefs,  wickedncif  • 
MisciBLE,  mis'sA-bl.  a. 

Poflible  to  be  mingled. 

MisciTATioKy  mis-sl^ji'fli&n.  f. 

Unfair  or  falfe  quotation. 

•  To  MisciTEy  mis-sltc';  v.  a. 

,       To  quote  wrong. 

MiscLAiM,  mis-klime'.  f. 

Miftaken  claim. 

MiscdNCEiT,  mls-kftn-sWt',    "^ 
^Misconception,  mis-kftn-sip'  >f. 

TalOe  opinion*  wron?  notion. 

Misconduct,  mis-k6n'dfikt.  f. 

Ill  behaviour,  ill  management. 

*l*o  Misconduct,  mls-kfin-dfikt'. 

V.  a.  To  manage  amifs. 

Misconstruction,  mls-kdn-ftr4k' 
fli6n.  f. 

Wrong  interpretation  of  words  or  thiagk 

To  Misconstrue,  mis-k&n'ftro. 

V.  a.  To  interpret  wrong — See  Comfrut, 

MiscoNTiKUANCj;,^a3«-k6o-tm'nA- 
dnfe.  f. 

CelTation,  intenniffion. 

MisicREAMci,  mla'krl-lnfe. 
Miscreancy,  mis'kr4-4n-si, 

VttMicf,  fatfeiakli,  adherence  to  a  faKe  re. 
ligion. 

Miscreant,  Bhls'kri-Jnt,  f. 

One  that  holda  a  falfe  faith,  one  who  be* 
licvcs  in  falfe  gods ;  a  vile  wretch. 

MrscREATE,  mSs-kri-ite'.         1 
Miscreated,  mis-krt-i'tid.    j 

Formed  onnaturally  or  illegitimately. 

Misdeed,  mxs-diid'.  f. 

Evil  a&ioo. 

To  Misdeem,  mis-dWm'.  v.  a. 

To  judge  ill  of,  to  mi  (lake. 

ToMisdemean,  mis-di-m4nc\  v.a. 

To  behave  ill. 

Misdemeanor,  mis-dA-mA'nir.  f. 

A  prtty  cJllcncc,  ill  behaviour. 

To  Misdo,  mls-du6'.  v.  a. 

To  do  wrong,  to  commit  a  crime. 

To  Misdo,  fn1s-d&6'.  v.  n. 

To  commit  faints. 

Misdoer,  m!s-d&4'Arj.  f. 

An  oifcnder,  a  criminal. 

"To  Misdoubt,  m!s-d6dt'.  v.  a. 

To  fufped  of  deceit  or  danger. 

Misdoubt,  mis-dSfit'.  f. 

Sitfpicion  of  crime  or  dangers;  irrefolutioo, 
hefitation. 

ToMisfEMPLOY,  mis-Sm-plai'.  v.a. 

To  ufe  to  wrong  purpofes. 

•  MiSEMPLOYMENT,    mis-lm-pldi' 
m^nt.  f. 

Improper  application. 
MiSBtt,  D&l'zAr.  f. 

A  wrcuh  covetous  to  extremity. 

Miserable,  miz'z&r4*bL  a. 


—  nA,  m&v8,  n$r,  ii&t;««-tibe,  tdb,  bdll; — All ;  — p&lod;-^i«ftiii,  this. 

worthle&l  culpably 


fe.  \ 

i-si.  J 
toafaH 


f. 


Unhappy,  wretched  t 
parfimonious,  ftingy. 

MiSERABLENiss,  mlz'z&r-l-bl-nli. 

f.  State  of  mifery. 

Miserably,  miz'zfir-4-bli.  ad. 

Unhappily,      caJamitoufly  ;      wretchedly, 
meanly. 

Misery,  miz'zflr-4.  f.  (440)* 

Wretchedncfs,  unhappincfs  \  calamity,  mis- 
fortune, caufe  of  mileiy. 

To  Misfashion,  mis-fafh'fin.  v-  a. 

To  form  wrong. 

Misfortune,  m!s-fdr'tfti6ne,  f. 

(461).  Calamity,  ill  luck,  want  of  good  for- 
tune. 

To  Misgive,  mis-giv'.  y.  a. 

To  fill  with  doubt,  to  ocprivc  of  cpnHdence. 

Misgovernment,   mis-gfiv'^n- 

-  Ill  adminiilration  of  pablick  affairs  ;  ill  ma- 
n^ge^iem;  irregularity,  inordinate  behiivi- 
our. 

Misguidance,  mis-gyl'd3nfe.  f. 

F^lfc  direction. 

To  Misguide,  nus-gylde'.  v.  a. 
To  direa  ill,  to  lead  the  wrong  way.— Sep 

Guide, 

Mishap,  m!s-hip',  f. 

lU  chance,  ill  luck. 

To  MisiNFER,  mis-ln-fer'.  v.  a. 

T0  infer  wrong. 

To  Misinform,  mls-!Q-f^r[n^  v.  a. 

To  deceive  by  falfe  accounts. 

Misinformation,  mis-in-fir-mi' 
Ihfin.  f. 

falfe  intclligenccfalfe  Mcowms. 

To  Misinterpret,  mis*sin-tlr'prlt 

V.  a.  To  explain  to  a  wrong  fieofe. 

To  Misjoin,  mis-jiin'.  v.  a. 

To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

To  Misjudge,  mis-jAdje'.  v.a* 

To  form  falfe  opinions,  to  judge  ill. 

To  Mislay,  mls-li'.  v.  a. 

To  lay  in  a  wronjg  place. 

MisLAYERxmis-li^dr.  f. 

One  that  puts  in  the  wrong  place. 

To  Mislead,  mis-Ude'.  v.  a. 

To  guide  a  wrong  way,  to  bcuay  to  mi^ 
chictor  miiiake. 
MiSLEADER,  in!s-l£'dfir«  f. 

One  that  leads  to  ill. 

To  MisLiKE,  mis4lke'.  v.  a. 

To  diiapprovc,  to  be  not  pleaied  with* 

MiSLiKE,  mis-llkc'.  f. 

Difapprobation,  diftafie. 

MiSLiKER,  mis-H'kflr.  f. 

One  that  difapproves. 

MiSLEN,  mis'lln.  f. 

Mixed  corn. 

To  MisLivE,  mfs-liv'.  v  n» 

To  live  ill. 

ToMisMANACE,  mls-min'idje.  v.a. 

To  manage  ill. 

Mismanagement,  mls-mln'idje- 
mcnt.  f. 

Ill  management,  ill  condu£l. 

To  Mismatch,  mis-mitfh'.  v.  a. 

To  match  ufuitably. 

To  Misname,  niis-nimc'.  v*  a. 

To  call  by  the  wrong  name. 

Misnomer,  mis-nA'mftr.  f. 

In  law,  an  indiftment  or  any  other  aft  va- 
cated by  a  wrong  name. 

ToMisoBS&RVE,  mis-db«>x2rv'.v.a. 
Yy  2 


Not  to  obferve  tccnrately. 

MisoGAMiST,  mi-66g'gi-in}ft.  f. 

(129).  A  marriage  hater. 

MISOGYNY,  mi-66d'ji-nft.  r.  (ia9}« 

Hatred  of  women. 

ToMisoRDER,  mis-dr'dfir.  v.  a. 

To  condu£l  ill,  to  maneze  irregularly. 

MisoRDER,  mis-6r'dir.  l. 

Irregularity,  diforderly  proceedings. 

MisoRDERLY,  mis-ii'dfif-li.  a. 

Irregular. 

ToMispEND,  mis-fpind',  v,a. 

To  fpend  ill,  to  waflc,  to  cpnfume  to  •• 
purpofc. 

MisPENDER,  mis-fp^nd'fir.  C 

One  who  fpcnds  ill  or  prodigally. 

M18PERSUAS10K,  nus-per-lw&'zh&n 

f.  Wrong  notion,  falfe  opinion. 

To  Misplace,  mis-plafe\  v,  a« 

To  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

To  Misprise,  mls-prlzq\  v.  a. 

To  miftake;  to  (light,  to  fborn.  The  wor4 
in  this  fcule  is  wholly  obfolete. 

Misprison,  nus^nzh'da*  f. 

lilifUke,  mifconception ;  negled,  conceal* 
ment. 

To  MispRopQRTioN,  mis-prA-pAf' 
Ihfio.  V.  a. 

,  To  join  without  due  proportion. 

MispROUD,  mis-pr^Ad^.  a. 

Vtliottfly  proud.    Ob^lete. 

To  Misquote,  mis«kwit9\  v.  t« 

(415).  To  quote  fhUelv.^-^ee  ^irafe. 
To  MiSRECITE,  iBis-ri-s(te\  V.  %. 
To  recite  notoaccording  to  the  truth. 

To  MiSRECKON,  mis-rik'k'n.  v.  t« 

(103).  To  reckon  wrong,  to  compute  wrongu 

To  MisRELATE,  mls^ii-Uue'.  V.  a* 

To  relate  inaccurately  or  falCelv. 
MiSRELATION,  ITUS-lsi-'l&^fll&a.  £ 
Faile  or  inaccurate  aanaiive. 

To  MisREMEMBER,  mls-xi-iii^m^ 
bdr.  V.  a. 

To  miftake  by  trufting  to  themory. 

To  MisRRPORT,  mis-rt-jArt'.  v.  a« 

To  give  a  falfe  account  of. 
M16REPORT,  mls-ri-pArt'4  f. 

Falfe  account,  falfe  and  unlicious  reprcfea* 
tatioD.  ^ 

To  Misrepresent,  mis-rlp-prA- 
'bint' .  V,  a. 

To  prefent  not  as  it  is,  to  fal(ify  to  di&iW 
vantage. 

Misrepresentation,  mk-r6p-pri- 
zJn-ti'ihfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  miCreprefcnting ;  account  malici* 
ouAy  falfe. 

Misrule,  mis-r6&l'.  f,  (339). 

Tumult,  confu^n,  rcveL 

Mis.3)  mis.  r. 

The  term  of  |iopour  to  a  young  girl  ;  a 
ilrumpet,  a  concubine,  a  yroiiitutc. 

To  Miss,  mis.  V.  a. 

Not  to  hit,  to  miftake ;  to  fail  of  obtaininri 
to  difcovcr  fomethiog  to  be  unexpc£lcdTy 
wanting ;  to  be  without ;  to  omit ;  to  per* 
ccive  want  of. 

To  Miss,  mis.  V.  d. 

To  fly  wide,  not  to  hit ;  not  to  iiicceed  ;  to 
fail,  to  miftake ;  to  be  loft,  to  be  wanting  ; 
to  niifcarry,  to  fail ;  to  fail  to  obtain,  Icam, 
or  6nd. 

Miss,  mis.  f. 

Lofs,  want ;.  miftake,  error* 

Missal^  mis'sU.  i. 


MIS 


MIT 


MOC 


«r  (S4«). 

The  jDift  book; 
To  MissAY,  mis-si',  v,  a. 

To  fay  ill  or  wro^. 

To  MissEEMy  mis-siim'.  v.  n. 

To  make  falfe  appearance ;  to  mKbecome* 

To  MissERVE,  mis-sirv'.  v.  a. 

To  Cerve  unfaithfully. 

To  MissHAPEj  mh-ihifc'.  v.  a. 

To  fliape  il1>  to  form  ill,  to  deform. 

Missile,  mis'sil.  a. 

Thtowo  by  the  hand,  ftrtking  at  dtftan^c 

Mission,  nils'fliAii.  f. 

Commiifiott*  the  ftate  of  being  lent  by  fu* 
premc  authority;  ptrlbnt  (eat  on  any  ac* 
count ;  difmiifioo,  difehargc, 

MissfONARYy  ms'fbun'iAx'xi. 


■} 


f. 


MissiOMER,  m!s^fliAn-ndr. 

One  fent  to  propagate  religion. 

Mtissffviy  mis^siv.  m.  (158). 

Such  af  may  be  lent. 

Missive,  xnts'slv.  f. 

A  letter  feat :  h  it  retained  in  Scotha^  ia 
that  tenh*  A  ncflenyer.  Obfotetc. 

To  Misspeak,  mis-fpike'*  v*  a* 

To  fpcak  wioo||. 
M16T,  mlft.  L 
A  low  thin  cload,  a  ftnalt  thin  nia  a#C  peiw 
Reived  in  dsopa ;  any  thing  that  danc  or 
darkeni.. 

To  Mist,  m^.  y.  a. 

To  clood,  to  cover  with  a  vafmw  or  fteMB. 

Mistakable,  mts-t&lcl-bl.  a. 

liable  to  be  conceived  wrong. 

To  Mistake^  mis-tjike^  v.  a. 

To  conceive  wvong^  to  uke  fometfasn^  for 
that  which  it  it  not. 

To  Mistaka^  inis-t4kc^  v.  ii. 

To  err,  not  to  judge  right. 

MISTA'iN^mis-tl^ne^  pret.and  part. 

,  paC  of  Miftake,  lor  Mifbken. 

To  be  Mistaken,  nds-tiMl'n. 

To  err.  .  ^ : 

Mistake,  mU'tikt'.  £. 

Mifcottceptkm,.  error. 
MlSTAKfNGLY>m!s-tl^'k]ng-U.  llL 
Erroneottfly,  falfely. 

To  Misstate,.  mis-iUte'^  v*a* 

To  ftate  wrong. 

To  Misteach,  mU-titfli\  v.  a. 

To  teach  wvong.. 

To  MisTEif  PEE^  mis-tem'pAi.  v.  a. 

To  temper  ilt 

'  Mister,  mis'tdr.  a. 

fFrom  ir§0eri  trade,  French.]  What  mifier^ 
what  kind  of.    ObfelMc. 

To  Misterm,  mls-t&rm^  v.  a^ 

To  ttna  erroneottfly. 

'To  M18THINK,  mt^/jfnk'.  v.  a* 

To  think  in,  t»  think  wiong^ 

To  Mistime,  mis- time'.  r%  a. 

Nol  to  time  n^%,  not  to  adapt  paopeiky 
with  tcgard  to  lime. 

MlMlHSSS,^  mWtt'iAu  f. 
ploiidiatif ,  flatc  of  beings  ovrfcaft^ 

M16T10N,  oiU'tihfln.  f. 

The  fiate  of  being  mingled. 

Mistletoe,  nXxfji-ii.  f.  (47^). 

The  name  of  one  of  thoie  planta  which  draw 
theif  nonriflimcnt  from  tome  other  pjant^ 
It  generally  gaowj.oo  the  apple-tree,  H>me- 
tiroet  on  the  oak ;  and  was  nefd  is  great  ve- 
aeration  by  the  ancient  Druids. 

MiSTLiKs,.  mlft'tike..  a^ 
Kirfgreblinf^aaijU 


— Fite,  flr,  fm,  fit ;  —  mi,  tnlt;— pine,  p!n; — 
MiSTOLD,  m!8-tild^  partkip.  paflT.of 

Miflcll. 

Mistook,  m!s*t&5k'.  particip.  pafl*. 

oflCiftake. 

Mistress,  m!s'tr!s.  f. 

A  woman  who  governs,  correlative  t»  lab* 
jeA  or  iervants ;  a  title  of  common  refpeft ; 
a  woman  Ikilled  in  any  thing;  a  woman 
teacher ;  a  woman  beloved  and  courted  |  a 
term  of  cootemptoous  addreis ;  a  whore,  a 
concubine. 
f^  The  fame  hafte  and  aeccflity  of  difpatch, 
which  has  corrupted  Mafter  into  Af^rr^has. 
when  a  title  at  civility  only»  eontraded 
Mifrejs  into  NUffit.  Thus  Mr$,  Mtaatwt^ 
Mrs.  CmtUt^  Sec,  arc  pronounced  Mifs 
Jiialii/atf,  Mift  CmtiiTt  £c.  To  prononnca 
the  word  as  tt  is  written  would^in  thefc 
eaics,  appear  quaint  and  pedaackk. 

Mistrust,  nds-trAft'.  f» 

IMfidcaee,  iufpicioa.  want  of  coafidLcace. 

To  M1STRV8T,  mls-trAft^  v.  a. 

To  infpaft,  to  doobt,  to  regard  with  difi- 
deace. 

MisTRUSTFUL^mls-trAft'f&l.  a. 

DkSuUmU  doabtiag. 

Mi8Tau8TPUi.NBaay  mk-trift'jf&l* 
ii2s.  r. 

Diffidence,  dofttbc. 
MlSTRUSTFDLLT,  mls-trftft'f&l-i* 
ad.  With  fafpicion,  with  miftntft. 

M18TRU8TLESS,  mts-trAft'l2s..  a* 

Confident,  oofufpefting. 
Ml&TY^  mis^ti.  a. 
Chwded,  overfpread  with  adftst  obfcare, 
dark,  not  plain. 

To  MisuNDBRSTANDy.  mlt-Ao-dAr- 


MnA'.  V.  a. 

To  aaifconceive,  ta  onftake. 
Ml«VNDERSTAKDINO,  mts-ftn-d&T- 

ftind'lng.  f. 

Difference^  diiagreement ;  error,  mifcoar 
ception. 

MisusAGE,  mis-A'zldje.  f.  (90). 

Abufe,  ill  ufe ;  bad  treatment. 

ToMisusE,  mls-Aze'.v.a.  f437}« 

To  treat  or  ufe  improperlv»  tp  abuie. 

Misuse,  mis-Afe'.  f.  (437)* 

Bad  ufe. 

To  Mi&WE£N>  mls-wWn'.  ▼..  n. 

To  misjudge,  to  diftruit    Oblolete. 

Mite,  mue.  f. 

A  fmall  in  fed  found  ia  cheefe  or  com,  a 
weevil ;  the  twenti«th  part  of  a  train  ;  any 
thing  proverbially  fraall ;.  a  fmalX  particle. 

MiTELLA,  mi-t^l'U.  f.  (129)  (188). 
A  plant. 

Mithridate,  ml/i^'fi-d^te.  f. 

ICithridate  is  oneof  thejcapiul  medicines  of 
the  (hops,  confifting  of  a  great  number  o€ 
iagrcdienti,  and  has  its  name  from  iu  inr 
ventor  Mithridates,  king  of  Footua. 

Mitioant,  mit'ti^-g^nt.  a. 

Xenicnt,  lenitive. 

To  Mitigate,,  mit'ti-gitc^v.  a^ 

(91].  To  foften;  to  alleviate;  to  mollify  c 
to  coolj^io  moderate. 

Mitigation,.  mlt-t4-gi'(hfin-  (. 

Abatement  of  any  thing  penal,  harfli,  oa 
painful. 

MiTRE^mi'tdr.  L  (416)^ 

An  ornament  for  the  head ;  a  kind  el'cpi£> 
copal  crown. 

Mitred,  mi'tdr'd.  a.  (359)4^ 

Adorned  with  a  mitre. 

MlTX&NS^  Qilt'tiaz..C 


Coarfe  gloves  for  the  wiater  I  glovcithattt^ 
ver  the  arm  without  covering  the  ingcrs. 
03^  This  word  ooght  lo  have  been  added  t» 
the  exceptions  in  Prindplea,  No.  tog. 

Mittimus,  mit'ti«mAs.  C 

A  warrant  by  which  a  jnftice  commits  ta 
offender  to  prilbp. 

To  Mix,  miks.  v.  a. 

To  nniu  different  bodies  into  one  mafs,  t9 
pat  variooa  ingredienu  together  ;  tomia^ 

Mixtion,.  miks'tihAn.  f. 

Mixture,  confviaon  of  one  body  with  aao* 
ther. 

MiXTtY,  mlkft'l^.  ad. 

With  coalition  of  diffesent  parts  tafio  oae. 

Mixture,  mik&'tfliAre.  f.  (461). 

The  aA  of  mixioa,  the  ftate  of  being  miscdt 
a  wmU  formed  by  mia^ed  ingredicotii 
that  which  iaaddea  and  mixed» 

MizMAZR^  mlz'miz^.  C 

A  mate,  a  labyrinths    A  cant  word. 

MizzBN,  mlz'z'o.  f.  (103J. 

The  Mixatn  it  a  maft  in  the  flem  of  a  (hi|w 

Mnbmonicks,  ni-mdn'oiks.  f. 

The  art  of  memory.— Sec  PmcMmatkk. 

Mo,  mo.  a. 

Making  greater  number,  more.    Obibldc 

To  Moan,  mone.  v.  a. 

To  lament,,  to  deplore. 

To  Moan,  mroe.  v.  tu 

To  grieve,  to  make^aaacntatia'o* 

Moan,  mine.  L 

Laakcatation,  audible  Ibrroitfw 

MoAT,  mite.  £ 

A  canal  of  water  roond  a  boaJc  or  calUe  !» 
defence. 

To  MoAT,  niite.  v.  a. 

Tb  furrbnnd  with  canala  by  way  of  dcfcatd 

Mob,  m6b.  f. 

The  croud,  a  tumultuooa  rout ;  a  kind  oC 
female  head-drefs. 

To  Mob^  mfib.  v..*a. 

To  harafs,  or  overbear  by  tumolt. 

Mobbish,  mdb'hSib.  a. 

Mean,  done  alter  the  manner  of  the  mob*' 

To  Moble,  m&^bL  v.  a. 

To  d^(s  grofslyor  inelegantly^— 0bfi»Ictc» 

MoBBy,in4b'b4.f. 

An  American  drink  made  of  potatoes* 

Mobile,  mA-b44l'.  C  (iiaj. 

The  populace,  the  rout,  the  mob. 

MoBiuTY^  m4.bll'14-tA.  f. 

Nimbleneis,  a^vitv;  in  caqt  language,  tka 
oopulace ;  licklencls,  inconftancy.  r 

MocHo-STONE,  m6'k&-ft6De.  f. 

Mocho-ftonea.are  nearly  related  to  tbeaoT 
kind,  of  a  dear  horny  grey,  Mrith  deli* 
neatioos  reprefeating  moffes,  {farubs,  sad- 
branches,  in  the  ^bfUnce  of  the  ftone*    * 

To  Moci^.m&k.  V.  a« 

To  deride,,  ta  laugh  at ;  to  ridicule ;  to  •>- 
mick  in  contempt;  to  defeat,  to  elude;  t9 
fool,  to  tantalize,  to  play-  oa  conteflipM* 
oufly. 

To  MOCK,  m6k.  V.  a* 

To  make  contemptuous  IJport. 

Mock,  mdk.  It. 

Aa  of  contempt,,  flee^  (Acer;  iautatiaO| 
mimickry. 

Mock,  m4k.  a*. 

Falic,  counLcrfeis,  not  real. 

MocKABLE,  m<Jk'ki-bL  a^. 

Expo  fed  to  deriiion. 


MocK-PRivET,  mdk-privMf.   >> 
MocK-wjLLOW,  mdkrwil'lA.    J 

MOCJUV 


ptf7fff, 


MOD 


MOI 


MOM 
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MocKERi  mAk'kAr.  f. 

One  who  mocks,  a  fcorner,  a  fcoffer. 

MocKERYy  mAk'k&r-&.  f. 

Dcrifion,  fportive  infottt  contetajptuoua 
ncrriiDcot ;  vanity  of  attenipt ;  imiution, 
coonterfeit  tppearance,  vain  (bow. 

MocKiNG-Biito,mAk'ktng-bArd.  f. 
An  Aroertcao  bird,  which  imiucca  the  note 
off  other  birda. 

MocKiNOLYy  mAk'k!ng-U.  ad. 

In  contempt,  with  infalt. 

RocKiNG-8TOCK»  mAk'klng-ftdk.  f. 

A  butt  for  merriment. 

Modal,  mA'dil*  m» 

Relating  to  the  form  or  mode,  not  the  cf- 
(ence. 

Mod  A  LI  rr,  inA-dint-tA»  C 

Accidental  difference,  modal  accident. 

Mods,  inAde.  f. 

form,  accidental  difcrimination  s  grada- 
lion,  degree;  manner^  method;  fafliioQa 
cuftom. 

Model,  mM'dlL  f. 

A  reprefnamtioa  in  miniature  of  fomethtng 
made  or  done ;  a  copy  to  be  imiuted  ;  a 
mould,  any  thing  which  (hows  or  fjivea  the 
Aiape  of  tnat  which  it  ioclofet;  ftandard, 
that  by  which  any  thing  ia  mcafured. 

To  Model,  mAdMel.  v.  a. 

To  plan,  to  (bape«  to  mould,  to  form,  to 
delineate. 

Modeller,  m&dMiMdr»  f. 

Planner,  fchcmer,  contriver. 

Moderate,  m&d'd^r-jite.  a.  (gi\ 

Temperate*  not  exccflive ;  not  hot  of  tem- 
per ;  not  luxurious,  not  expenfive  ;  not  ex- 
treme  in  opinion,  not  iangnine  in  a  tenet ; 
placed  between  extremes,  holdingthe  mean ; 
of  the  middle  rate. 

To  Moderate,  mAd'dir-atc^  v.  a. 

(91}.  To  regulate,  to  reftrain,  to  pacify,  to 
seprcla;  t»  make  temperate. 

MoDERATBiT,  mAd'dir-Jt-14.  ad. 

Temperately,  mildly  s  in  a  middle  decree. 

Moderateness,  mAd'dir-^t-nes.  f. 

State  off  being  moderate,  temperaienefs. 

Moderation,  m6d-d£r-ji'(hAn.  f. 

Forbearance  of  extremity,  the  contrary 
temper  to  {Mrty  violence ;  calmnrefs  of  mioa, 
equanimity  s  nngality  ia  expencc. 

Moderator,  mAd-d^r-it^Ar.  f.. 

k  Uai)^  The  perfon  or  thiug  that  ealma  or  re- 

mraim ;  one  who  prefidea  in  a  difputatlon, 
to  tcArain  the  contending  pa^tiea  from  in- 
decency, and  confine  them  to  the  q^iion. 

Modern,  mAdMAro.  a. 

late,  recent,  not  ancient^  not  antique ,  in 
Shahcfpeare,  vulgar,  mean,  common. 

Moderns,  m^'dArnz.  f. 

Thorc  who  have  lived  lately,  oppofrd  to  the 
tnciciita. 

Modernism,  mAd'dArn-Dlzm.  L 

Deviation  from  the  ancient  and  daflical 
mani\i;r. 

To  Modernize,  mAd^Ani-nize. 

T.  a.  To  adapt  ancient  comfio&iooa  to  mo- 
dern per(bnao9  thsnga. 

MoDEjRNNEsa,  mAd'dArB-Qis.  f. 

Novelty, 

Modest,  mAd^dHK  a. 

^otprefaa>ptuotts  ;  not  forvfard  ;  notloole, 
«H)t  uochafte. 

Modestly,  mAdMlft-lA.  ad. 

l^ot  arrogantly;  not  impudently;  notloofe- 
<y;  withmoderati<m. 

MoDEgTV,mAd'dU.tA.t. 


Moderation,  decency;    chaAity,  purity  of 
manners. 
MODESTY-FIBCE,m&dMls-l4-pWs.f 
A  narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  upper 
pait  of  the  ftays  before. 

Modicum,  oiAd'di-kAm.  f. 

Small  portion,  pittance. 

Modifiable,  mAdMi-fi-i-bl.  a.. 

(183).  That  may  be  diverfified  by  acciden- 
tal differences. 

MoDiFiCABLEyinA-d!rfi*kl*bL  a. 

Diverfifiable  by  various  modes. 

Modification,  mAd-di-fi-kl^'fliAii 

f.  The  a  A  of  modifying  any  thing,  or  giving 
it  new  accidental  differences. 

To  Modify,  mA<l'd4.fl.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  change  the  form  or  accideota  of  auy 
thing,  to  fhape. 

Modi  lions,  in  architedure,  are  little  biaclt- 
ets  which  are  often  iet  under  the  Corinthian 
and  ComDoIiie  orders,  and  (erve  to  fispport 
the  proje&ure  of  the  larmier  or  drip.  - 

Modish,  mA'dlfli.  a. 

Faihionable,  formed  according  to  the  leigop 
ing  cuftom. 

MoDiSHLY,  mA'd!(h4A.  ad* 

Fafliionably. 

MoDisHNESS,  mA'difli-nAs.  f. 

AffcAatron  of  the  falhion. 

To    Modulate,    mAd'A-l&te,   or 
irAd'jA-liic.  V.  a.  (293)  (294)  (376) 

To  form  found  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  ceruin 
notes. 

Modulation,  tn&d-d&>llk'(hAn,  or 
mAd-ji^-li'fliAn.  f. 

The  i6t  of  formrag  any  thing  lo  ccrUtn  pro* 
ponio»;  found  m>dulated,  agreeable  har- 
ntony. 

Modulator,  mAd'A-li.tAr,of  mAd' 
jA-li-tAr.  f.  (521). 

le  who  for  ms  founda  t»  »  certain  key,  a 
tuner. 

Module,  mAd'Ale,  or  mAd'tAle.  f. 

An  empty  reprefentation,  a  modeX 

Modus,  mA'dAs.  f. 

Something  paid  as  a  coinpenfaiioo  for  tithes 
on  the  fuppoliiioa  o£  being  a.  moderate 
equivalent.      \ 

MoE,  inA.  a» 

More,  a  greater  numbev.    Obfokte» 

Mohair,  mA'h^re.  f. 

Thread  or  ftuff  made  of  eamcla  or  ether 
hair. 

Mohock,  mA'hdck.  f. 

The  name  of  a  cruel  nation  of   America 

f^ivcn,  to  ruffians  who  were  imagined  to  iar 
elt  the^ecu  of  London. 

MotDOBE>  mii-dotc'.  H 

A  Portngal  coin,  raied.at  one  pound.  feve» 
(hillinga. 

Moiety,  mAi'^-tA:  f.  (299).. 

Half,  one  of  t%iro  equal  parts. 

To  MoiL,jnA!l.  v.  a.  (299).. 

To  dawb  with  dirt ^  to  weary.  .Scarcely 
ufed,  except  in  the  phmk  ** -Ta^toilaoA 
««  moil.'*    - 

To  MpiL,.mA1I.  v.iu. 

T»toil,  to  drudg^. 

Mqi&t,  roAift.  a.  (199).'. 

Wet,  wet  in  a.  fmaU  degree,  .damp^  j^^Tr 
(ttcculent. 

To  Moisten,  .mAl's'n.  v.  a.  (472).. 

To  make  damp,  to  xaakfi  wet  tQAimlidCr 
g^cc|  to  damp.« . 


& 


Moistener,  mAiVn-Ar.  C 

The  perfon  or  thini;  that  moiftens. 

Moistness,  mAlft'nis,  f. 

Dampnefs,  wctnefs  in  a  fmall  degree. 

Moisture,  mAls'tihAre.  f.  (461}^ 

Small  quantity  of  water  or  liquid* 

MoLE|  mAle.f. 

A  Mole  is  a  formlcft  concretion  of  exrn|va<» 
fated  blood,  which  grows  unto  a  kind  of 
flefh  ift  the  uterus;  a  falfe  conception;  m- 
natural  ^>ot  or  difcotouration  of  the  bodv  » 
a  mound,  a  dyke ;  a  little  beaft  that  work»> 
under  ground. 

MoLECAST»  mAleHcKl.  1. 

Hillock  call  up  by  a  mole. 

MoLECATCHER,  mAle'kAt(h-Ar.  C 

One  whofe  employment  is  to  catch  molea^^ 

Molehill,  mAle'hiL  f. 

Hillock  thro%«n  up  by  the  mole  working 
under  groond. 

To  MoLE&T,  mA-Mft'.  v»  a. 

To  dificnrb,  to  trouble,  to  vex. 

Molestation,  mAl-lAs-tJ^'ihAn.  f. 

Difturbance,  unraGnefs  canfed  by  vexatios* 

Molester,  mA-lAft'Ar.  f. 

One  who  ditturbs. 
MOLETRACK,  nMc'tMi.  f. 
Courfe  of  the  mole  under  ground; 

MoLEWARP,  mAle'wirp.  f;. 

A  mole.     Not  ufed. 

MoLLiENT,  tnAl'yAnt.  a. 

Softening. 
MOLLIFIABLE,  mAl'li-fi-i-bl.  a.. 
That  may  be  foftened. 

Mollification,    mAl-14-fA-ki' 
(hAn.  L 

The  aA  of  mollifying  or  foftening ;  pacific- 
cation,  mitigation. 

Mollifier,  mAl'lA-fl-Ar.  f.  (183)^ 

That  which  ibftena,  that  which  appeafcs ;  he  * 
that  pacifies  or  raiti«ates. 

To  Mollify,  mol'14-fl.  v.  a* 

To  foften ;   to  affuage  ;  to  appcafe ;   to  oua* 
lify,  to  leffen  any  think  faarlh.OF  burden* 
.    iomc.^ 

Molten,  mAl't'n.  part.  paiT.  frooBi 
ifeit.  ^        ^         . 

MoLY,  inA*14'.  f. 

The  wild  garlick. 

MaL0s«fis,.')  mA-lAs'^slz.1  r^ 
Molasses,  /  m&-lJs'sfi.  f  *' 

Treacle,  Hhe  fpuose.or  £nim  .of  >tku  joiccioT* 
the  fngar  cane. 
C^T  The  (econdfpeHiiig^mi*pvoaunciation>or 
this  word  ia  preferable  to-the  firft;  and'aa. 
it  istdenved  from  abe  Italian  mttltzf^  per«^- 
hapathe  moft  corxe^fpeMing ,am4^  pronww* 
ciation  would  be  mtttajeu 

MoME,  mAbie..  £ . 

A  doU,  ftupid*  blookhcad,  axRock,  •  pdb:. 
Obfolete,  '^"^ 

Moment,. mA'-mAot.  ti 

Confequence,  importance, .  weighty .  Talile  i 
foace,  tmpulfive  weigl|ti  an,  iadtttfibU  pM>"^ 
ticU  of  time. 

Moment  ALL  v,4nA'inAn-tiU-IA.  ad». 

For  4  moment, 

Momentaneous^  mA^mAn-d'nA-3i> 

aw^Lailiog  but  a  moment. 

MoMENTARY,jnA'inAii-ti;rA:  a^  ^ 

Laftingfor  a  moment,  done  in  a 'moment*  ■ 

Momentous,  inA^iiiAa'4As<..a. 

Impprtant,  weighty,  of  confeqoeace. 

Mommery,  mAin'mAr^A.  L  (165). 

An  entertaimnent  in.  which  maflkeaa   p|ap-/ 
MONi 
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MON 


MON 
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Monachal,  tn/in'aJ^k4l.  a. 

•  Monailick,  relating  to  monkj,  «r  conven- 
tual ciders. 

Mqkachism,  ni6n'n5-kizm.  f. 

The  ilate  of  monks,  the  inonaftick  life. 

Monade,  J  J 

An  tndiviiible  thing. 

Monarch,  m6n'nJrk.  f. 

A  governor  invcftcd  whh  abfolute  authority, 
a  king ;  one  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  prefident. 

Monarchal,  mi-nir'kSl.  a. 

Suiting  a  monarch,  regal,  princely,  knperial. 

Monarchical,  mi-ndr'ke-kal.  a. 

Vefted  in  a  (ingle  ruler. 

ToMoNARCHiSE,  m6n'nir-k{ze. 

V.  n.  To  jrfay  the  king. 

MoNARCnr,  m6n'nir-k4.  f. 

The  government  of  a  fingle  pcrfon ;  king- 
dom, empire. 

Monastery,  m6n'nl-ftr4,  or  m4n' 
nJs-tlr-rd.  f. 
"Houfc  of  religious  retirement,  convent. 

MoNASTiCK,  inA-nSs^ik.         1  ^ 
Monastical,  pfiA-nas'ti-kJl.  J 

Rcligioufly,  reclufe. 

MoNASTiCALLV,  mA-nls'ti-kll-li. 

'ftd.   Reclufely,  in  fVe' manner  of  a  monk, 

Monday,  mfin'di.  f.  (223J. 

'fhe  fecond  day  of  the  ^^eek. 

Money,  mdn'ni.  f.^fi^^l. 

luletal  coined  f^mhe^rpofel  olfc^merce. 

Moneybag,  mfin'ni-big.  f. 

a  large  purfe. 

M0NEYCHA1K2BR1  Jt^n'nirlflilri-*  . 
jflr.f>    ^     •    T^ 

A  broker  in  money. 

Moneyed,. mfln'nid.  a. 

I^ch  in  money :  often  u(ed  in  oppofition 
to  thofe  who  are  poffefTed  of  lands. 

Moneyless,  mdn'ne-les.  a. 

Wanting  money;  pennylefs. 

Moneymatter,  mdn'n£-m^t-tdr. 

f.  Account  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

MoNEYscRiVENER,  mdn'ni-fkriv- 
nfir.  f. 

One  who  raifes  money  for  others. 

Moneywort,  mfin'nc-wfirt.  C 

A  plant. 

Moneysworth,  fndn'n«z-wflr/A.  f. 

Something  valuable. 

Monger,  m&ng'gflr.  f.  (381). 

A  dealer,  a  fcIIcr;  as  a  Fifhmongicr. 

Mongrel,  mAng'grll.  a. 

Of  a  mixed  breed. 

To  Monish,  mdn'nifli.  v.  a. 

To  admouiih. 

^ONisHER,  m6n'nilh-fir.  f. 

An  admonilber,  a  monitor. 

Monition,  mA-nifli'fia.  f. 

Information,  hint,  in(lru£lion,  document. 

Monitor,  m6n'ni-tfir.  f. 

One  who  warns  of  faults,  or  informs  of 
duty;  one  who  gives  ufeful  hints.  It  is 
ofea  of  an  upper  fcholar  in  a  fchool  commif- 
Aoncd  by  the  matter  to  look  to  the  boys. 

Monitory,  m6n'n4-tAr-4.  a. 

•  Conveying  ufeful  tnftru^ioii,  giving  admo- 
nition.— For  the  laft  ^,  fee  Dimtfikk. 

Monitory,  m6n'n6-t6r-r6.  f, 

.   Admonition,  warning. 

MoMKj  m&iik.  f.  (165). 


One  of  a  religious^  community  bouod  by 
vow's  to  certain  obfervaoces. 

Monil€Y,  mdnk'k^.  f.  (i65}. 

An  ape,  a  baboon,  an  animal  bearing  fome 
refemblance  of  man^  m  word  of  comcmpt, 
or  flight  kindnefs. 

Monkery,  mflnk'kflr-X.n^ 

The  monaftick  life. 

Monkhood,  m&nk^hfld.  f. 

The  character  of  a  monk. 

Monkish,  mfink'kifli.  a. 

Monaftick,  pertaining  to  monks. 

Monk's-hood,  nmnks'hdd.  f. 

A  plant. 

Monk's-rhubarb,  m&nks-ro&'b&rb 

f.  A  fpecics  of  dock. 

Monochord,  ni6n'n&-k6rd.  f. 

An  inftrument  of  one  ftring. 

Monocular,  mA-n6k'kfi43r.   1 
Monoculous,  mA-n6k'kA-Ws.  J    ' 

One-eyed. 

Monody.  m6n'n6-d4.  f. 

A  poem  fung  by  one  p6rfon,  not  in  Idia- 
logue. 

Monogamist,  m6-n6g'g5-mift,  f. 

One  who  di fallows  fecond  marriages. 

moNooAMY,  mA-n6g'g4-mi.  f. 

Marriage  of  one  wife. 

MoNC^RAM,1mdn'nA-grJiit.  f. 

A  cypher,  a  chara^er  compounded  of  fevcr 
ral  letters. 

Monologue,  mdn'nA-lAe.  f.  (338). 

A  fccne  in  which  a  pcrfon  of  the  drama 
fpeaks  by  himfelf ;  a  foliloquy. 

fPr  Why^  Mr.  Sheridan  (^uld  proft^UBfc 
Ifhlogue  with  the  Mi  (yllaot^^ke  hg.  Fro- 

.  h^tie  with  the  4^c  fyllableiike  ft^,  and 
Momoiqgtiet  rhyming  with  vogue,  I  cannot 
conceive.  The  final  fyllable  of  all  words  of 
this  termination,  when  unaccented,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  uniformly  like  that  in  Diahgue, 
Mr.  Scott  has  marked  it  in  the  fame  manner 
as  I  have  done. 

Monome,  min'nAme.  f. 

In  algebia,  a  quantity  that  his  but  one  de- 
nomination or  name. 

MoNOMACttY,  mA-n6m'4-k6. 

A  duel  i  a  fingle'combat. 
(pST  Nothing  can  more  fliow  the  uncertainty 
'  of  our  Orthoepifts  in  the  pronunciatidn  of 
unufual  words  than  the  accentuation  of  this, 
and  thofe  of  a  fimilar  form.  The  only  words 
of  this  termination  we  have  in  Johnfon's 
Di£lionary  are,  Ltgomacbj,  Moncmacby,  Sci* 
oniiich},  and  Tbeomacby,  The  two  firft  of 
which  he  accents  on  the  firft  fyllable,  and  the 
two  la  ft  on  the  fecoud.  ^r.  Sheridan  has 
but  two  of  them,  Logomacby  ^nd  ^mmacby; 
the  firft  of  which  he  accents  on  the  firft  fyl- 
lable, and  the  laft  on  the  fecond.  Mr.  Scott 
has  none  of  them.  Dr.  Aih  has  thcra  all, 
and  accents  Z.9^9marAri  Monomaetyf  vndTbc" 
emaebyy  on  the  firft  fyllable ;  tnd  Sewmac by 
on  the  fecond.  Bailey  accents  Mtndmacby 
and  Sciomacby  on  the  firft  fylbble,  and  Ugo- 
macby  and  Tbeomachy  on  the  third.  W.  John* 
fon  has  only  L'tTtmacbyf  which  he  accents  on 
the  fecond  fyllable.  Mr.  Perry  has  only 
Tbeomachy,  which  he  accents  on  the  fecond 
likcwife.  £ntick  has  them  all,  and  accents 
'  them  on  the  firft  ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick  aco^nts 

them  all  on  the  fecond  fyllable. 
This  confufion  among  our  Orthfiepifts  plainly 
(hows  the  little  attention  which  is  paid  to 
analogy ;  for  this  would  have  informed 
them,  that  thefe  words  are  under  the  fame 
predicament  as  thofe  ending  in  grapby,  hgy^ 
Sec.  and  therefore  ought  ^11  to  have  the  pe- 
nultimate accent.    An  obfcorc  idea  of  thia 


induced  them  to  aeeent  flbmeof  4ht(e  «»afdi 
one  way,  and  fome  another;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  the  neceflity  of  ac. 
centing  all  of  them  uniformly  on  the  fame 
fyllable.— See  Principles,  No.  513,  518,  ice 
A«  to  Dr.  Johnfon*s  obfcrvation,  which  is  re- 
peated by  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Narcs,  tlwt 
Schmacby  ought  to  be  written  Sktamacb^t  I 
have  onlv  tot^bferve  at  preCent,  that  wntiog 
a  iafteaa  of  0  is  more  agreeable  to  etymo* 
logy ;  but  chang iu^  c  into  ^  either  in  wilt- 
ing or  pronouncing,  is  an  irregubri'  of  tbt 
moft  pernicious  kind,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
overturn  the  moft  fettled  rules  of  the  Ua- 
guage. — See  Principles,  No.  350. 

MoNOPETALOUs,  m6n-nA-pft't3l- 
Ifis.  a. 

It  is  ufcd  for  fuch  flowers  aa  are  fonacd 
out  of  one  leaf,  howfoevcr  they  may  bt 
fecmiogly  cut  into  fmall  ones. 

Monopolist,  mA-n&p'pA-lIf^  f. 

One  who  by  engrofling  or  patent  pbiaim 
the  fole  power  or  privilege  of  vending  aay 
commodity. 

To  Monopolize,  mA-n6p^p5-li2c. 

V.  a.  To  have  the  fole  power  or  privilege  of 
vending  any  commodity. 

MoNOPTOTE,  m6n'n6p-.tAtc,  ormi- 
n6p'tAtc,  L 

Is  a  noun  ufed  only  in  fome  xme  oblajiia 
cafq, 
53^  The  recbnd  pronunciation,  which  it  Dr. 
Tohnfon's,  Ur,  Afti's,  &c.  h  the  moft  ufusl; 
but  the  firft,  which  it  Mr.  Sheridan's,  u  man 
agreeable  to-ahafogy. 

MoNosTicH,mA-'n&s'tik.  f. 

A  compofition  of  one  verfe. 

MoNOSYLLAfiiCAL,  m&n-nAtstMah' 
i-kai.a,-  ♦  ^'^ 

Coufifting  of  words  of  one  fyllable. 

M0NOSYLLABL8,  Bi6n-ni-s!l'U-bI. 

f.  A  word  of  only  one  fyliablc. 
Odr  Mr.  Sheridan,  la  makmg  the  firft  fytiabU 
of  this  word  long,  fctnw  not  to  have  at- 
tended to  the  fhortening  power  of  the  fe- 
condaiy  accent. — See  Principles,  No.^7i 

ONOTONY,  mA-nit'tA-nf .  f. 

Uniformky  of  found,  want  of  variety  ia^il- 
dence. 

MoNspON,  m6n-s&6n'.  f. 

Monfobofl  are  (hiftinga  trade-winds  ia  the 
£aft-Indian  oceMi,  which  blow  Periodi- 
cally.^ 

Monster,  m&n'ftfir.  f. 

Something  out  of  the  common  order  of  na- 
tnre;  lomething  horrible  for  deforsiiiy) 
wickednefs,  or  mifcbicf. 

To  Monster,  mAn'ftir.  v.  a. 

To  put  out  of  4he  common  order  of  thioa. 
Not  ufed. 

Monstrosity,  m6n-ftr6s's4-ti.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  monftrous,  or  out  of  ikc 
common  order  of  the  univerie. 

Monstrous,  mAn'ftrfis.  a. 

Deviating  from  the  ftatcd  order  of  nature  { 
ftraoge,  wonderful ;  irregolar,  eMrmous; 
(hocking,  hauful.  , 

Monstrous,  iii6n'ftFAc. jkI. 

Exceedingly,  very  much.  /, 

Monstrously,  m6ns'trfls-14.  ad« 

In  a  manner  out  tff  the  Common  ordcr'^f 
nature,  Oiockingly,  terribly,  horwhly;  to  a 
great  or  enormous  degree. 

M0NSTROU6N  «6s,  mAns't^s-nls,  f. 

Enormity,  irregular  nature  or  behaviour. 

Month,  mintb.  f.  (165J. 

One  of  the  twelve  prisu^pal  diyitoi  •f^ 

year, 
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yctr,  ■»  fet  dowa  in  t]ie  calendar  ;  the  Ipace 
of  four  weeks. 

Month's  mind^  mfinMs-mJad'.  f. 

Loogiag  defire. 

Monthly,  min/*'14.  a. 

CoBtimiing  ■  month;  performed  in  a  month  s 
liappening  every  month. 

Monthly,  mimfb'li^  a^. 

Once  in  a  month. 

Monument,  mdn'nA-ment.  f. 

Any  thing  by  which  the  memory  of  perfons. 
or  tnings  is  prefcrved,  a  memorial ;  a  tomb, 
a  cenotaph. 

Monumental,  mftn-rMi-mln'tJl.  a. 

Memorial,  prcferving  memory;  raifed  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  belonging  to  a  tomh. 

Mood,  ini&d.  (.  (306;. 

The  form  of  an  argument ;  ilile  of  mufick  ; 
the  change  the  verb  undergoes,  t^  fignify  va- 
rious intentions  of  the  miad,  is  called  Mood ; 
temper  of  mind,  ftate  of  mimd  u  affected  by 
noy  padlou,  difpofition. 

Moody,  mo5Mi.  a. 

Angry,  out  of  humour. 

Moon,  mi&n.  f.  (306)^ 

The  changing  luminary  of  the  night ;  a 
month. 

Moon-bbam,  mbhn'bimt.  f. 

Rays  of  luoar  Hght. 

Moon-calf,  m&Sn'kJf.  f., 

A  oionftcr,  i  falfc  conception  j  a  dolt,  a 
Ikipid  fellow. 

Moon-eyed,  m&in'lde.  a. 

Having  eyes  afreftcd  by  the  revolutions  of 
thn  moon  ;  dim-evrd,  {nxrblind. 

Moon  FERN,  m^Sn'fdrn.  f. 

A' plant. 
MooNFisrff  m&on'fi(h.  f, 

Moon-fiAi  is  (b  callcd,'bccaufe  the  tail  fin  ia 
Ihapcd  like  a  half  moon. 

Moonless,  mibn*\is.  a. 

Nm  enlightened  by  the  moon. 

MooNLiQHT,  m&in'Ute.  f. 

The  light  afforded  by  the  moon. 

Moonlight,  m&on'Ute.  a,* 

Illuminated  by  the  moon. 

Moonshine,  m56ii'(hinc.  f. 

The  luftre  of  the  raooni  ^ 

Moonshine,  miSn'flilne.    1  ^^ 
MooNSHiNY,  m5&n'0ii-ni-  / 

Illuminaud  by  the  moon. 

Moonstruck,  moSn'ftrik.  a, 

Lnnatick,  affcftcd  by  the  moon.        ^ 

Moon-trefoil,  m5in-tr4'fdil.  f. 

A  phint. 

MooNWORT,  mS&n'wflrt.  f. 

Stationflowcr,  honcfty. 

WooNY,  moftn'ni.  a. 

Lunatcd,  having  a  crcfccnt  for  the  ftandard 
refcmbling  the  moon. 

MooR,  mhbr.  f.  (311)- 

A  marlh,  a  feu,  a  bog,  a  track  of  low  and 
watry  ground  ;  a  negro,  a  black-a-moor. 

To  MooR,  m&on  V.  a.  (311). 

To  faftcfl  by  anchors  or  otherwife. 

'  To  Moor,  mhbr.  v.  n. 

To  be  fixed,  to  be  ftationed. 

Moorcock,  in&6r'k6k.  f- 

The  male  of  the  moorhen. 

Moorhen,  mS&r'hin.  f. 

A  fowl  that  feeds  in  the  fens,  vithoot  web 
feet.  ^ 

Moorish,  nioor'i(h.  f.. 

Fenny,  marflay,  watry. 


Marfh,  fen,  watry  rr^nd. 

Moorstone,  moor'ftone.  u 

A  fpecies  of  granite.        -  , 

Moory,  m64r'4.  a.  (306}  (3x1). 

Mar(hy,  fenny. 

Moose,  miofe.  L  (306J. 

A  large  American  dear. 

To  NfooT,  miit.  v.  a.  (306). 

To  plead  a  mock  caufe,  to  ftate  a  pnint  of 
law  by  way  of  excrcifc,  as  was  commonly 
dpne  in  the  inns  of  court  at  appointed  times. 

Moot  case  or4»oiNT,ra6ot  kafe.  1. 

A  point  or  cafe  unfettlcd  and  diiputablc. 

Mooted,  mSot'id.  a. 

Plucked  up  by  ll\e  root. 

Mooter,  moit'tfir.  f. 

A  difputer  of  moot  points.. 

Mop,  mAp.  f.  ^    ^ 

Pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of  wool,  fixed  to  a 
hmg  handle,  with  which  maids  clean  the 
floors;  a  wry  mouth  made  in  contempt. 
Not  ufcd  in  the  latter  fcnfc. 

To  Mop,  m6p.  v.  a. 

To  rub  with  a  mop. 

To  Mop,  m6p.  v.  n.       . 

To  make  wry  mouths  in  contempt.  Qbfo- 
lete. 

To  Mope,  mdpe.  v.  n. 

To  be  ftupid,  to  drowfe,  to  be  in  a  conftant 
daydream. 

To  Mope,  mApc.  v.  a. 

To  make  fpiiitlcfs,  to  deprive  of  natural 
powers. 

Mope-eyed,  mipc'ide.  a. 

Blind  of  one  eye;  dim  lighted. 

Moppet,  mfip'pit.  1  j-^ 
Mopsey,  mop'sA.  >  * 

A  puppet  made  of  rags  as  a  m^p ;  t  fond* 
ling  name  for  a  girl. 

Mopus.  mA'pfls.  f. 

A  drone, »  dreamer. 

Moral,  mAr'tll  a.  (i68). 

Relating  to  the  pra£kice  of  men  towards  each 
other,  as  it  may  be  virtuous  or  criminal, 
good  or  bad ;  reafoning  or  inftruaiug  with 
resard  to  vice  and  virtue  ;  popular,  luch  as 
is  known  in  general  bulincw  of  life. 

Moral,  m6r'il.  f.  . 

Morality,  practice  or  dofirine  of  the  duUes 
of  life  ;  the  doarine  inculcated  by  a  fiction, 
the  accommodation  of  a  fable  to  f9rm  the 
morals. 

To  Moral,  mur'll.  v.  n. 

To  moralifc,io  make  moral  rcfleaions.  Not 
ufcd.  ^ 

MaRALiST,  mor'rll-lift.  f. 

One  who  teaches  the  duties  of  life. 

Morality,  mA-ril'li-t4.  f. 

The  doArinc  of  the  duties  of  life,  ethics ;  the 
form  of  an  aftion  which  makes  it  the  fubjcft 
of  reward  or  puniflimcnt.       ^ 

To  Moralize,  mAr'rJ-lizc.  v.  a. 

To  apply  to  moral  purpofes ;  to  explain  ia  a 
moral  fenfe.  ^ 

To  Moralize,  niAr'ri-Uz.e.  v.  n. 

To  fpeak  or  write  on  mof^d  fubjeds. 

MoRALiZER,  mAr'ri-ll-zdr.  f.. 

He  who  moializcs. 

Morally,  mAr'ril-A.  ad.. 

In  the  ethical  fenfe  according  to  tht  rnlea 
of  virtue;  popularly. 

Morals,  mAr'rilz.  f,  . 

The  praaice  of  the  duties  of  life,  bdiftvtooc 
with  refpea  to  others. 

Morass,  mA-ris',  £•. 
Ffin^bogimoor.. 


Morbid,  mAr'bld.  a. 

Difeafed,  in  k  flate  contrary  to  heallk 

MbRBiDNESs,mAr'bid-nis.  f. 

State  of  beir>f  difeafed. 

MoRBiFicAL,  mAr-blrfi-kil.!  ^^ 
Morbific,  mAr-bif  fik.  / 

Caufing  difeafes. 

MoRBOSE,  mAr-bAfe'.  a.  (427). 

Proceeding  from  difeafe,  not  healtny. 

MoRBOsiTY,  mAr-bAs's4-ti.  i. 

Difeafed  (late. 

MoRDACious,  mAr-di'lhis.  a. 

Biting,  apt  to  bite. 

Mordacity,  mAr-d4s's4-tA.  T 

Biting  quality. 

MoRDicANT,  mAf'di-kint.  C 

Biting*  acrid. 

MoRDiGATiON,  mAr^i-kyflion.  K. 

The  aa  of  corroding  or  biting. 

More,  mArc.  a. 

In  greater  number,  in  greater  quantity,  i« 
greater  decree ;  greater. 

NiORE,  mAre.  ad. 

To  a   greater   degree;    the    particle     that 
forms  the  comparative    degree,     as   more 
happy  }  again,  a  fccond  time,  as  once  more; . 
no  more,  nave  dqne ;  no  (nore,  n6  longer 

exifting. 

Morb,  mAre.  f. 

A  great  quantity,  a  greater  degfe« ;  gtea^^t* 
thing,  other  thing.  ^ 

Morel,  mA-ril'-  f- 

A  plant ;  a  kind  of  cherry. 

MoRELAND,  mAre'ltod.  f.. 

A  mountainous  or  hilly  country. 

Moreover,  mAre-A'vAr.  ad;. 

Beyonc^what  has  been  mentioned. 

Morigerous,  mA-rid'j4r-fis.  a;- 

Obedient  obfeouious. 

MoRioN,  mA'ri-ih.f., 

A  helmet,  armour  for  the  head,*  a*aftju«. 

Mo«isco,  mA-ris'kA.  f. 

A  dancer  of  the  morris  or  moorilh  dancfi. 

Morn,  mArn.  f. 

The  firft  part  of  the  day,  the  morning. 

Morning,  mAr'ning.  f. 

The  firft  part  of  the  day,  from  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  light  to  the  end  of  the  fir<l 
fourth  part  of  the  fan's  daily  courfe. 

Morning-gown,  mAr-ning-goAn  .. 

f.  A  loofe  gown  wotn  before  one  is'  for- 
mally drcflcd.  1    I     r 

Morning-star,  mAr-ning-ftar  .  f.. 

The  planet  Venus,  when  flic  (bines  in  tl>pr. 
morning. 

Morose,  mA-rAfe'.  a.  (427)- 

Sour  of  temper,  peevifti,  folicn. 

Morosely,  mA-rAfe'li.  ad.. 

Sourly,  peeviftily.  , 

Moroseness,  roo-roie  nes.  1.. 

Sournefs,  pecvifti  nels. 

MoROSiTY,  mA-rAs'si-te.  f. 

Morofencfs,  fournefs,  poevilhoeCi- . 

MoRPHEW, niAr'fA.  f. 

A  fcurf  on  the  face. 

MoRRis-DANCE,inAjr'ris-d3i>fe.  f. 

A  dance  in  which  bdls  arc  ginglcd,  or  ftavet> 
or  fwoids  clafhed,  which  was  learned  from  - 
the  Moors;  nine  Mens  Mori  is,  a  kind  of 
play  with  nine  holes  in  the  eround. 

MoRRis-tDAWCER,  mAc'ris-ddti-sftr. . 

f.  One  who  dances  the  Moorifli  dance. 

I  Morrow,  mAr 'rAl  f.  (327). 
The  day  after  the  prefent  day ;  to-morroWj^. 
00  lh«  cUy  liiicf  thi*«iirreot  day. 
MoRSEf. 
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^ORSR,  mArfe.  f. 

A  fra-borfc. 

'Morsel,  ir.ir'sil.  f. 

A  piece  At  for  the  mouth,  a  mooihrul ;  a 
fmall  quantity. 

MoRsuRE,  mAr'lhiire.  f.  (452), 

The  aft  of  biting;. 

MoRT,  mArt.  f. 

A  tt^ne  founded  at  the  Heath  of  the  game. 

Mortal,  raAr'tJl.  a. 

tSubjeS  to  death,  doomed  foraetiroe  to  die; 
deadlyt  dellrudive,  procuring  death ;  hu- 
man, belonging  to  man  ;  extreme,  violent : 
in  thia  fenfe  a  low  expreflion. 

Mortal,  mAr'tdl.  f. 

Man,  human  being. 

MoRTALiTV,  mAr-til'li-ti.  f. 

Subjeftion  to  death,  date  of  being  fubjeA  to 
death;  death;  power  of  deftru^oo;  fre* 
quency  of  death;  human  nature. 

Mortally,  mir'tdl-4.  ad* 

Irrecoverably,  to  death ;  extremely,  to  ex- 
tremity. 

Mortar,  mdr'tflr.  f.  (418). 

A  ftrong  veflcl  km  which  materials  are  broken 
^y  being  pounded  with  a  peftle ;  a  (hort 
stride  cannon  out  of  which  bombt  are 
iChrowB. 

Mortar,  tnAr'tflr.  f. 

Cement  made  of  lime  and  (and  %^th  water, 
.and  ulcd  to  join  ftonea  or  bricks. 

Mortgage,  mAr'gadje«  f.  (00)  (471) 

A  dead  pledge,  a  thine  put  into  the  nands  ot 
a  creditor  ;  the  lUte  of  being  pledged. 

To  Mortgage,  mSr'gaoje.  v.  a. 

To  pledge,  to  put  to  pledge. 

Mortgagee,  mdr-gi-j^^'.  C. 

He  that  tak^  or  receives  a  mortgage. 

MoRrGAGER,  indr'gi«jAr.  f. 

He  that  givet  a  mortpge. 

Mortipsrous,  mir-t!f  fir-As.  a. 

Faul,  deadly,  deftruaive. 

Mortification,  roir-ti-fi-ki' 
fliAcuC 

The  (Ute  of  corrupting  or  lofinc  the  vital 
■qualitiet,  janarcne  ;  the  ad  of  fuoduing  the 
body  by  haraflripa  and  macerations  ;  humi- 
liation, fubje^oa  of  the  palBons;  vexation, 
trouble. 

To  Mortify,  mdr't4-fl.  v.  a. 

To  deAroy  vital  qualities ;  to  deftroy  adive 
powers,  or  efleotm  qualities ;  to  fobduo  in- 
ordinate paffions ;  to  -macerate  or  harafs  the 
body  to  compliance  with  the  mind ;  10 
bumble,  to  de^refii,  to  vex. 

To  Mortify,  mAr'ti-fl.  v.  lu 

To  pngrcne,  to  corrupt ;  to  he  fubdned,  to 
die  away. 

Mortise,  raAr'tU.  f.  (240)  (441). 

A  hole  cut  into  wood  that  another  picoo 
may  be  put  into  it  — See  jUvcrtiJtmtmU 

To  Mo«TisE,  mor'tis.  v.  a. 

To  cut  with  a  mortife,  to  join  with  a  mor- 
tife. 

M0RTMAIH9  m&t'm^  r. 

Such  a  Rate  of  poflcflioo  as  makes  it  onali- 
enable. 

Mortuary,  mAr'tftiA-lr-ri.  f. 

A  gift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death  to  his  (i^rilh 
xhurch,  for  the  recompence  of  his  peffoaal 
tythes  and  offerings  not  duly  paid. 

MoaAiCK,  mi-ziik.  a. 

*^^UiclK.  IS  a  kind  of  painting  in  Imall  peb* 
'*****^ '  '''•^and  (hells  of  fundry  colours. 

Jgfjs  m6s.kA'tA.  f. 


MosQiDE,  moflc,  f. 

A  Mahometan  temple* 

Moss,  m6s.  f. 

A  oUnU 

To  Moss,  m£s  ^  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  mofs. 

Mossiness,  m6s'si-nls.  H 

The  ftate  of  being  covered  or  overgrown 
with  mof^ 

Mossy,  m6s'si.  a. 

Overgrown  with  mofs. 

Most,  mid.  a.   the  fuperlative  of 

More.  Confitting  of  the  greateil  number, 
confiftiag  of  the  greated  quantity. 

Most,  m6(l.  ad. 

The  particle  noting  the  fuperbtive  decree, 
•s,  tne  moft  incentive;  in  the  greateR  de- 
gree. 

NlosT,  mift.  f. 

The  greateft  number;  the  greatcft  value; 
the  greateft  degree,  the  greateft  qoanUty, 

MosTiCK,  m&s'tik.  f. 

A  painter's  ftaff. 

Mostly,  mift'U.  ad. 

For  the  greateft  part. 

MosTWHAT,  mift'hwAt.  f. 

For  the  moft  part.     Not  ufed. 

MoTATiON,  m&-ti'lh&n.  f. 

\€L  of  moving. 

Mote,  m6te.  f. 

A  (mall  particle  of  matur,  any  thing  pro- 
verbially little. 

Mote,  mite,  for  Might. 

Obfoletc. 

Moth,  mhth.  f.  (467). 

A  fmall  winged  inidft  that  caU  cloths  and 
hanginp. 

Mother,  mATH'Ar.  f.  (469). 

A  woman  that  haa  borne  a  cnild,  correlative 
to  foo  or  daughter;  that  which,  has  pro- 
duced any  thing ;  that  which  has  preceded 
in  tin»e,  as,  a  Mother  church  to  chapels; 
hyfterical  paffion;  a  familiar  term  of  ad- 
drifs  to  an  old  woman  ;  Mother-in-law,  a 
hofband'a  or  wife's  mother;  a  thick  fub- 
ftance  concreting  in  liquors,  the  leea  or  fcum 
concreted. 

Mother,  mATH'Ar.  a. 

Had  at  a  birth,  native. 

To  Moth E«,  mATH'Ar.  v.  n. 

To  gather  concretion. 

Mother  of  feaIil,  niATH^fir-6v- 
p^rl. 

A  kind  of  coarfe  pearl,  the  (hell  in  which 
pearls  are  gcneraud. 

JMothirhood,  mATH'Ar-hAd.  f. 

The  office,  ftate,  or  chara^r,  of  a  mother. 

Motherless,  mdTH'dr-Us.  a. 

Deftitute  of  a  mother. 

Motherly,  ihAth^Af-U.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  mother,  fuitable  to  a  mother. 

Motherwort,  muTH^Ar-wArt.  f. 

A  plant. 

M0THIRY9  mATH'Ar-i.  a. 

Concreted,  full  of  concretions,  dreggy,  fie- 
culent :  nfrd  of  liquors. 

Moth  MULLEIN,  m&/i(*inAl'llQ.  f. 

A  plant. 

Mothwort,  md/i&'wArt.  ,f. 

An  herb. 

MoTHY,  mtuh'h.  a. 

Full  of  moths. 

Motion,  mA'fliAn.  f. 

The  aA  of  changing  place ;  manner  of  mov- 
ing the  hod/t  port,  iui  I  change  of  pofture, 


a£lioo,  tendency  of  the  mind,  thovf^  ^ra- 
pofal  nude ;  impulfe  commuoicaied. 

MOTIONLESS,  m6'fliAn4es.  a.  1 

Wanting  motion,  being  without  motioa.        { 

Motive,  inA'tlv^  a. 

Cauftng  motion,  having  movement;  bavia; 
the  power  to  move;  having  power  to  chao^ 
place. 

Motive,  mi'tlv.  f. 

That  which  determinea  the  choiccf  tkit 
which  incites  to  adion. 

Motley,  mftt'li.  I. 

Mingled  of  various  coloura* 

Motor,  m4't6r,  f. 

A  mover. 

MoTORY,  mA'tAr-r£.  a* 

Giving  motion.— For  the  lafta,  (ce  Dm^&A, 

Motto,  m&t'tA.  f. 

A  fentence  added  to  a  device,  or  prefixed  ta 
any  thing  written. 

To  Move,  miiv.  v.  a.  (164). 

To  put  out  of  one  place  into  another,  to  pat 
in  motion ;  to  give  an  impulfe  to ;  to  pro- 
pofe,  to  recommend ;  to  perfuade ;  to  pre* 
vail  on  the  mind ;  to  affca,  to  touch  pitbe* 
,  tically,  to  ftir  pallion ;  to  make  'angry ;  ta 
condu£l  regularly  in  motion. 

To  Move,  mo&v%  t.  n. 

To  go  from  one  place  to  another;  to  wilikt 
to  bear  the  body ;  to  go  forward. 

Moveable,  m&Av'l-bl.  a« 

Capable  of  beinc  moved,  not  fixed,  potW 
able ;  changing  the  time  of  the  year. 

Moveables,  m&&v'l-blz.  f. 

Goods,  furniture,  diftinguiflied  from  real  or 
immoveable  pofleflions. 

MovEABLENESS,  mftftv^^-U-als.  A 

Mobility,  polfibility  to  be  moved. 

MovEABLY,  in&ov'i-bl&«  ad. 

So  as  it  may  be  moved. 

Moveless,  mhhv'lhs.  9u 

Unmoved,  not  to  be  pot  oat  of  the  pitae. 

Movement,  m&iv'niint.  f. 

Manner  of  moving ;  motion. 

Movent,  mA'tint.  a. 

Moving. 

Mover,,  m&i'^vj^.  f. 

The  Dcrlbn  or  thing  that  gives  mocioa; 
fomething  that  movea,  or  ftands  not  till ;  a 
propolier. 

Moving,  m&A'ving.  part.  a. 

Pathetick,  touching,  adapted  to  aieft  tka 
paffions. 

Movingly,  m&A'ving-U.  a. 

Pathetically,  in  fuch  a  mannrr  as  to  feist 
the  paffions.    * 

Mould,  mAld.  f.  (318). 

A  kind  of  concretion  on  the  top  or  oatfidt 
of  things  kept  motionlefa  and  damp;  csrtlii 
foil,  ground  in  which  any  thing  frows; 
matter  of  which  anv  thing  is  made ;  the  8»« 
trix  in  which  any  thing  is  caft,  in  which  say 
thing  receives  iu  form ;  caft,  fom. 
(3*  There  is  an  incorreA  prooonciatioa  of 
this  and  fimilar  words,  chiefly  among  thf 
vulgar,  which  is,  founding  the  word  as  if  u 
were  wriuen  mt-mU,  1^  fomd  it  oftta 
heard  among  incorrefi  fpeakers,  where  tbert 
ia  no  diphthong,  aa  in  csl^  htUtJ^*,  ^ 
pronounced  €9-mU^  U^mU^^-mli^  ic  whde 
the  true  pronunciation  of  theie  wer^bas 
nothing  of  the  ■  or  ••  in  it,  hat  is  caftlf 
UktfasrS.firj^  eMJ9t4,  &c  the  pftterinof 
the  verbs  to  /W/,  to  >U^,  and  to  egjdt^k^ 
For  there  is  no  middk^fouod  between  fvf 
and  foir ;  and  the  words  in  aneJion  w^ 
dther  rhymr  with  Aavl'tfOr/My;  li«tte 
laft  it  dearly  the  tmc  fiumwiiriii 


MOU 


MOW 


MUC 


— ni,  mive,  nAr,  n&t ; — tAbc,  tdb,  bill ;  —  6il ;  —  p6flnd  ;  —  thm,  this. 


To  Mould,  mAld.  v.  n. 

To  contra^  coDcrcCed    matter,    to  gather 
mould. 

To  Mould,  mild.  v.  a.* 

To  cover  with  mould. 

To  Mould,  mild.  v.  a. 

To  form,  to  flupc,  to  model ;  to  knead,  aa, 
to  mould  bread. 

MouLDABLE,  m6ld'i-bl.  a. 

What  may  be  moulded. 

Moulder,  mAld'dr.  f. 

He  who  moulds. 

To  Moulder,  mAl'ddr.  v.  n. 

To  be  turned  to  dull,  to  pcfrifh  in  duft. 

To  Moulder,  mAl'dfir.  v.  a 

To  turn  to  dull. 

MouLDiNESs,  mAl'di-nSs.  f. 

The  ftate  of  beinjr  mouldy. 

Moulding,  mSld'ing.  f. 

Ornamental  cavities  in  wood  or  flonc. 

MoULDWARP,  mold'wSrp.  f. 

A  mole,  a  fmall  animal  that  throws  up  the 
earth. 

Mouldy,  mil'di.  a. 

Ovrrcrown  with  concretions. 

To  NlouLT,  mAlt.  v.  n.  (318). 

To  (hcd  or  change  the  feathers,  to  lofe  the 
feathers. 

To  MouNCH,  mflnlh.  v.  a.  (314}. 

To  eat.    Obfoletc. 

Mound,  mdflnd.  f.  (313}. 

Any  thing  rat  fed  to  fortity  or  defend. 

Mount,  m6flnt.  f.  (313). 

A  mountain,  a  hill ;  an  artificial  hill  raifed 
in  a  ffarden,  or  other  place ;  a  part  of  a  fan. 

To  MOUNT,  mddnt.  v.  n. 

To  rife  on  high ;  to  tower,  to  be  built  up 
to  great  elevation;  to  get  on  horfeback; 
for  Amount,  to  rife  in  value. 

To  Mount,  mAdnt.  v.  a. 

To  raifc  aloft,  to  lift  on  high ;  to  afcend,  to 
climb;  to  place  on  horfeback ;  to  embelltfli 
with  ornaments,  as,  to  mount  a  gun,  to  put 
the  parte  of  a  fan  together ;  to  mount  guard, 
to  do  duty  and  watch  at  any  particular  poll ; 
to  mount  a  cannon,  to  fet  a  piece  on  its 
vooden  frame  for  the  more  eafy  carriage 
and  management  in  firing  it. 

Mountain,  mAAn'tin.  T.  (208}. 

A  large  hill,  a  vail  protuberance  of  the 
earth. 

Mountain,  mAAn'tin.  a. 

Found  on  the  mountains. 

Mountaineer,  m6fln-tl^-n54r^  f. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  mountains ;  a  favage,  a 
freebooter,  a  rufiick. 

Mountainous,  mAdn'tin-nfls.  a. 

Hilly,  full  of  mountains  ;  large  as  moun* 
tains,  huge,  bulky;  inhabiting  mountains. 

Mountainousness,  midn'tin-nfis- 
n£s.  r. 

State  of.  being  full  of  mountains. 

MouNfAiN-PARSLEY,    mddn'tln- 
pirs'U.  f. 

A  plant. 

Mountain-rose,  mddn't!n-^Aze^ 

f.  A  plant. 

MouNTANT,  mddn'tint.  a. 

Riftng  on  high. 

Mountebank,  mddn^t4-blnk.  f. 

A  do£lor  that  mounts  a  bench  in  the  market, 
*      and  boafts  his  infallible  remedies  and  cures; 
any  boaftful  and  falfc  pretender. 

To  Mountebank,  mddn't^-bink. 

V.  a.  To  cheat  by  falfe  boalU  and  prcttncea. 

'Mou;<T£R>  modnt'dr.  f. 


(318)- 


One  that  mounts. 

Mounty,  mddn'ti.  f. 

The  rife  of  a  hawk. 

To  Mourn,  mdrne.  v.  n 

To  grieve,  to  be  foirowful ;  \o  v/ear  the 
habit  of  forrow  j  to  prcfer\'e  appearance  of 
gticf. 

To  Mourn,  mArne.  v.  a. 

To  gfic\  e  for,  to  lament ;  to  utter  in  a  for- 
rowTul  manner. 

Mourner,  mArn'dr.  f. 

One  that  mourns,  one  that  grieves  ;  one  who 
follows  a  funeral  in  black. 

Mournful,  mdm'fdl.  a. 

Having  the  appearance  of  forrow;  caufing 
forrow  ;  forrowful,  feeling  forrow  ;  bc- 
tekeuing  forrow,  expreilive  of  grief. 

Mournfully,  mArn'fdl-lJ.  ad. 

Sorrowfully,  with  forrow. 

Mourn  FULNESS,  mArn'fdl-nSs.  T. 

Sorrow,  grief;  fliow  of  grief,  appearance  of 
forrow. 

Mourning,  mdro'ing.  f. 

Lamentation,  forrow  ;  the  drefs  of  forrow. 

MouRNiNGLY,  mdm'ing-li.  ad. 

With  the  appearance  of  forrowing. 

Mouse,  mddfe.  f.  plural  Mice. 

The  fmalleft  of  all  bealls,  a  little  animal 
haunting  houfes  and  corn  fields. 

To  Mouse,  mddze.  v.  n.  (313). 

To  catch  mice. 

Mouse-hole,  mddfe'hdle.  f. 

Small  hole. 

MousER,  mddz'dr.  f. 

One  tliat  hunts  ^ice. 

MousETAiL,  modfe'tile.  f. 

An  herb. 

Mouse-trap,  mAdfe'trip.  f. 

A  fnare  or  gin  in  which  mice  are  taken. 

Mouth,  mAd/A.  f.  (467). 

The  aperture  in  the  head  of  any  animal  at 
which  the  food  is  received  ;  the  opening, 
that  at  which  any  thing  enters^  the  entrance  ; 
the  inilrument  of  fpcakinff;  a  fpeaker,  the 
principal  orator,  in  burlefque  language ; 
cry,  voice;  diflortion  of  the  mouth,* wry 
face;  down  in  the  mouth, deje&cd, clouded. 

To  Mouth,  mAdTH.  v.  n.  (467), 

To  fpeak  big,  to  fpeak  in  a  (liong  and  loud 
voice,  to  vociferate. 

To  Mouth,  mAdTH.  v.  a. 

To  utter  with  a  voice  affef^edly  big;  to 
chew,  to  eat ;  to  feize  in  the  moutn ;  to  iorm 
by  the  mouth. 

Mouthed,  mAdTH'd.  a. 

Furnifhed  with  a  mouth. 

Mouth-friend,  mAd/A'frcnd.  f. 

One  who  profefFcs  friendlhip  without  in- 
tending it. 

Mouthful,  mAd/A'fdI.  f. 

What  thp  mouth  contains  at  once ;  any  pro- 
verbially fmall  quantity. 

Mouth-honour,  inAd//»'6n-ndr.  f. 

Civility  outwardly  exprefled  without  (incc- 
rity. 

MouTHLESS,  mAd/A'lcs.  a. 

Without  a  mouth. 

Mow,  mAd.  f.  (323). 

A  loft  or  chamber  where  any  hay  or  com  is 
laid  up. 

To  Mow,  mA.  V.  a.  (324). 

To  cut '  with  a  fcytke ;  to  cut  do«ni  with 
fpeed  and  violence.  , 

To  Mow,  mAd.  v,  a 

To  put  in  a  mow. 

Mow,  mAd.  f  (323). 
Z  i 


Wry  mouth,  dillorted  face.     Obfolete. 

To  MowBURN,  mAd'bdrn.  v.  n. 

To  ferment  and  heat  in  the  t^ow  for  want, 
of  being  dry. 

Mower,  mA'dr.  f. 

One  who  cuts  with  a  fcythe. 

MoxA,  mAk'si.  f. 

An  ludian  mo(s,  ufed  in  the  cure  of  the/ 
goot  by  burning  it  on  the  part  aggrieved. 

MoYLE,  mAil.  f.  (329). 

A  mule,  an  animal  generated  between  the 
hot  fe  and  thd  afs.     Not  ufed. 

Much,  mdtfh.  a. 

Large  in  quantity,  lodg  in  time,  many  im 
number. 

Much,  mdtfh.  ad. 

In  a  great  degree,  by  far ;  often,  or  long ; 
nearly. 

Much,  mdtfli.  f. 

A  great  deal,  multitude  in  number,  ab«n- 
dance  in  quantity  ;  more  than  enough,  a 
heavy  fervice  or  burthen;  any  adignable 
quantity  or  degree;  an  uncommon  thing, 
lomething  flranzc  ;  to  make  much  of,  tft 
treat  with  regard,  to  fondle. 

Much  at  one.  mdtfti-4t-wdn'.  ad. 

Of  equal  value,  of  equal  influence. 

MucHWHAT,  mdtfli'whdt.  ad. 

Nearly.     Little  ufed. 

MuciD,  md'sid.  a. 

Slimy,  roufly. 

MuciDNEss,  m^Vsid-n§s.  C 

.Sliminefs,  muilineis. 

Mucilage,  md's^-l^dje.  f.  (90). 

A  (limy  or  vifcous  body,  a  body  with  motf 
ture  fufficieot  to  hold  it  together. 

Mucilaginous,  md-sil-lid'iln-ds.. 

a.  Slimy,  vifcous,  foft  with  fome  degree  of 
tenacity. 

Muck,  mdk.  f. 

Dung  for  manure  of  grounds ;  any  thing 
low,  mean,  and  filthy;  to  run  a  Muck,  fig- 
nifies,  to  run  madly  and  atuck  all  that  w^ 
meet. 

To  Muck,  mdk.  v.  a. 

To  manure  with  muck,  to  dung. ' 

MucKiNDER,  mdk'!n-ddr.  f. 

A  haridkerchief.  Not  ufed,  except  in  (kf 
Provinces. 

MucKHiLL,  mdk'hil.  f. 

A  dunghill. 

MucKiNESS,  mdk'k£-nes.  f. 

Naftincfs:  fUth. 

MucKLE,  mdk'kl.  a.  (403). 

Much.     Obfoletc. 

MuclcswEAT,  mdk'fw^t.  f. 

Profufe  fwcat. 

Muckworm,  mdk'wdrm.  f. 

A  worm  that  lives  in  dung;  a  mifer,  a  cur- 
mudgeon. 

Mucky,  mdk'ki.  a. 

Nafly,  filthy. 

Mucous,  md'kds.  a. 

Slimy,  vifcous. 

MucousNkss,  md'kds-nls.  (4 

Slime,  vifco/ity. 

MucuLENT,  md'kd-14nt.  a. 

Vifcous,  flimy. 
|t:T  The  vowel  ff,  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  thia 
and  fimilar  words,  forms  a  remarkable  ex- 
ception to  the  fhortening  power  of  the  ante- 
penultimate and  fecondary  accent ;  any  other 
vowel  but  IT,  unlefs  followed  by  a  dipb* 
thong,  would  have  been  fhort.  This  anfet 
from  no  regard  to  the  Latin  quantity  in  th« 
word  MMCmic9tMS,  for  the  si  in  CmKh^,  M«* 
$itdt€t  4(C.  if  Wog  ia  SngUfli,  tbou^  ibort 
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in  the  Lfiin  CaS^mms,  MM9^  Ac  9o  that 
the  Ibiig  «  ia  this  an^  fimihr  words  if  an 
idUoniK)!  ^itr  own  proovociatioa,  (^08)  (511) 

The  vifcout  fubftince  di(ck»rge4  at  the 
nofe ;  any  vifcous  maUet. 

MuBy  m&d.  fi 

The  fliin<  at  the  bottom  of  ftitt  waUr;. 
earth  well  moifteoed  with  water. 

To  Mud,  mfli.  v.  a. 

To  bury  in  the  (lime  or  nnid  i  to  nakc  tur- 
bid, to  pollute  with  dirt. 

Turbidly,  with  foul  mixture. 

MuDDiNESS,  mfid'di-nis.  C 

Turbidnefih  fonlaefa  caufed  by  raudi  drtgs, 
or  fediment. 

To  Muddle,  mAd'dL  r.  a.  (405). 

To  make  t«rbid«  to  fool;  to  make  half 
drunk,  to  cloud  or  ftapify. 

Muddy,  mdd'di.  a. 

Turbid,  foul  with  mad;  impure,  datk; 
dottdy,  doll. 

To  Muddy,  mftd'di.  v^a. 

To  make  muddy,  to  cloud,  to  dtfturb. 

Mudsucksr,  mfid'sflk-kir.  f. 

A  fea  fowl. 

Mudwall,  mAd'w4n.  f. 

A  wall  built  without  mortar. 

MuDWALLED,  m&d'wiU'd.  a.  (339)* 

Having  a  mudwall. 

T    MrE,  mA.  V.  a. 

A  foft  CO*'  ■  f'T  the  hands  to  winter. 

To  ^!uFFLB,  mfif'fl.  V.  a.  (405). 

Tu  co.cr  from  the  weather;  to  blindfold; 
to  conceal  1,  to  involve. 

Muffler,  rndPfl-dr.  f. 

A  cover  for  the  face  ;  a  part  of  a  woman's 
drefs  by  which  the  face  was  covered. 

Mufti,  mfif'ti.  f. 

The  high  pried  of  the  Mah^metMM* 

Mug,  mig.  f 

A  cup  to  drink  ont  of. 

Muggy,  mflff'gi.      1 

MUGGISH,  mfig'gifli.  X 
Moift,  damp. 

f^  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  word  is  a 
corruption  of  Murky,  which  Johnfon  and 
«ther  writers  explain  by  dark,  cloudy,  &c. 
^ut  Skinner  tells  us  it  is  ufed  in  Lincoln- 
Ihire  to  lignify  darkncfs,  accompanied  by 
beat ;  and  as  this  temperament  o?  the  wea> 
iher  is  commonly  accompanied  by  moiHure, 
-the  word  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  a  daik, 
elofe,  warm,  and  moiU,  date  of  the  air.  As 
this  word  is  not  very  legitimately  derived,  it 
is  feldom  heard  amone  the  learned  and  po- 
lite ;  but  as  it  affords  us  a  new  comolex 
idea,  and  is  in  much  ufe  among  the  micldle 
ranks  of  life,  it  fecms  not  unworthy  of  bcr 
ing  adopted. 

MuGHOusE,jnfig'hddfc.  f. 

An  alehoiife,  a  low  houfe  of  emcrtainment. 

MuGiENT,  miui'ji-lnt.  a. 

Bellowing. 

Mulatto,  mAJit'tA.  f. 

One  begot  between  a  white  aad  ft  black. 

^UL^ERRT,  m&l'bir-ri.  f. 

Tree  and  fruit. 

Mulct,  mAlkt.  f. 

a  fine,  a  penalty ;  nftd  codUBoaly  •f  peca« 
niary  penalty. 

To  Mulct,  mdlkt.  v.  a. 

To  poaiih  with  fi&«  or  iMfcUuiit 
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Mule,  mAlc 

An  animal  generated  between  a  he  afa  and  a 
mare,  or  fometimes  Detweea  a  horfe  aod  a 
(he-afs. 

Muleteer,  mi-lit-ti4r\  f. 

Mule-dfiver,  horfe-boy. 

Muliebrity,  rai-U-lb'br4-t4.  f. 

Woman-hood,  the  eorrefpondeat  to  virility. 

To  Mull,  mdll.  r.  a. 

To  foften,  as  wine  when  burnt  or  foftened; 
to  heat  any  liquor,  and  fweeten  and  fpice  it. 

Mullar,  tnoriAr.  f. 

A  ilone  held  in  the  hand  with  which  any 
powder  is  ground  upon  a  horizontal  ftooe. 

Mullein,  mAl'lin.  f. 

A  plant. 

Mullet,  m&nit.  f. 

A  iea  fifh. 

Mulligrubs,  m&l'14-grflbz.  C. 

Twifting  of  the  guts.    A  low  word. 

Mulse,  mdlfe.  f. 

Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with  honey. 

Multangular,  m&lt-abg'gA-lir. 

a.  Many-cornered,  having  many    cornera, 
polygonal. 
MULTANGULARLY,    mfilt-Sng'gA- 

14r.l4.ad. 

Polygonally,  with  many  comers. 

MuLTANGULARNBss,  mAlt-ing'gA«» 
Ur-n2s.  r. 

The  ftate  of  being  polygonal. 

MuLTicAPSULAR,  mdl-t4-k2p'fii&- 
lir.  a. 

Divided  into  many  partitiosM  or  cells. 

Multifarious,  mAI-t4*f&'rA-A8.  a. 

Having  great  multiplicity,  having  different 
refpem. 

Multifariously,  m&I-ti-f&'ri-As- 
\L  ad. 

With  multiplicity. 

Multifariousness,  mAl-t£-fl^'rA- 
As-n4s.  f. 

Multiplied  diverHty. 

Multiforme  mAFt^-fArm.  a. 

Having  various  (hapes  or  appearances. 

Multiformity,  mAl-tA-fAr'in4-tA. 

L  Diverfity  of  Ihapes  or  appearances  fub- 
fifting  in  the  fame  thing. 

Multilateral,  mAl-t4*lit'tlr-il. 

a.  Having  many  fides. 

MuLTiLOQyous,  mAl-til'lA-kwAs. 

a.  Very  talkative. 

MuLTiNOMiNAL,  mAl-t&-ndm'mA- 
nil.  a. 

Having  many  names. 

MuLTiPAROus,  mAl-dp'pJ-rAs.  f. 

Bringing  many  at  a  birth. 

Multipede,  mAl'ti-pid.  f. 

An  infed  with  many  feet. — See  MU/epeJes. 

Multiple,  mAl't4-pl.  f. 

A  term  in  arithmetick,  when  One  sumber 
contains  another  feveral  times ;  as,  nine  is 
the  Multiple  of  three,  containing  it  three 
times. 

MuLTiPLiABLE,  mArti-pll-S-bl.  a* 

Capable  of  being  multiplied. 
MULTIPLIABLENESS,    mAl'tA-pU-4- 

bl-nls.  f. 

Capacity  of  being  maltiplied. 

MULTIPLICABLE,  mAl'ti-plA-kJ-W. 
a.  Capable  of  being  arithmetically  multi- 
plied. 

MuLTiPLiCA^Pi  mAUA-plA-klod^ 


f.  The  nottbcr  to  he  mltipQed  in  iriil* 
metiok. 

MuLTiPLiCATE,  mAl-tlp'pU-klite. 

a.  (91).  Coniiftivg  of  more  than  one. 

Multiplication,   m&Kti-pIi-ki' 
fliAn.  r.  . 

The  aft  of  molttplying  or  increafing  any 
number  by  addition  or  |nrodudfon  of  more 
of  the  (ame  kindt  in  arithmetick,  the  i». 
creafing  of  any  one  number  by  another,  fo 
often  as  there  are  unita  in  that  number,  by 
which  the  one  is  increafed. 

MuLTiPLicATOR,inAl-ti-pliJdi'tAr 

f.  The  number  by  which  another  number  it 
multiplied. 

Multiplicity,  mAl-ti-plis'i-ti.  f. 

More  than  one  of  the  (ame  kind;  ftate aC 
being  many. 

MuLTiPLicioys,  mAl-ti-p]llh'As.a. 

Manifold.    Obfoletc. 

Multiplier,  mAl'ii-pU-Ar.  f. 

One  who  multiplies  or  increafes  the  nomber 
of  any  thing ;  the  mtikiplicator  in  arithme* 
tick. 

To  Multiply,  mAl'tA-pU.  t.  n. 

To  increafe  in  number ;  to  make  more  by 
generation,  accumulation,  or  additioD ;  lo 
perform  the  procda  of  arithmetical  Haiti- 
plication. 

To  Multiply,  mAl'ti-pll.  v.  n. 

To  grow  in  number ;  to  increafe  themfelns. 
MuLTIPOTENT>  lllAl-ttp'pA*t^t.  tm 
HavMig  manifold  power. 

MuLTiPRESEMCE,  mAl-tA-pi^'iofii. 

f.  The  power  or  aft  of  beisg  defeat  hi  aiova 
plaoes  taaii  one  at  tiM  faaK  time.— -See  Omth 
prefence, 
MULTIStLIQ^OUS^,   mAl-ti-l3l'li« 

kwAs.  a. 

The  (ame  with  cornicolkte :  n^  of  plu<H 
whofe  feed  ia  contained  in  mai^  ixtxafi 
fced-vcffda. 

Multitude,  mAl't4-tAdc.  f. 

Many,  more  than  one  ;  a  great  nanberi. 
loofcly  and  indefinitely ;  a  crowd  or  throog, 
the  vulgar. 

Multitudinous^  mAI-ti-tA'di-nds 

a.  Having  the  appearaaoe  of  a  midtitade ; 
nunifold. 

MuLTiVAGANT,  mAl-tlv'vl-glnt.l 
MuLTiVAGOus,  mAl-tiv'v3-^.  J 

a.  That  wanders  or  ftrays  moch  abroad* 

MuLTi vious>  mAl-tiv'vA-As.  a. 

Having  many  ways,  manifold. 

Multocular,  mAlNAk'kA-Ur. «» 

Having  more  eyes  than  two. 

Mum,  mAtn.  interje^l. 

A  word  denoting  prohibition  to  fpcak  | 
filence,  hufli. 

Mum,  mAm.  f. 

Ale  brewed  with  wheat. 

To  Mumble,  mAm'bl.  v.iL  (405). 

To  fpeak  inwardlv^to  grumble,  to  miMteri 
to  fpeak  indilUndly  s  to  chew,  to  bitt 
foftly. 

To  Mumble,  mAm'bl.  v.  a. 

To  utter  with  a  low  inarticulate  voice;  to 
mouth  gently ;  ta  llnbber  over,  to  fupprtii, 
to  utter  imperfeftly.  ' 

MuMBLER,  mAm'bl-Ar.  f. 

One  that  fpeaks  inarticulately^  a  iiiatterer* 

MuMBLiNGLY,  mAm^bl-ing-U.  ad^ 

With  inarticulate  utterance. 

To  MuMM,  mAm.  v*a. 

.  To  ma(k,  to  frolick  in  difguife,.  Oblblde* 

Mummer^  w&m!u^^  (. 


MUK 


MUS 


MU8 


—  ni,  m5ve,  nir,  ndt ;  —•  t&he,  t&b,  bAll ;  —  i!l ;  —  ftttnd ;  ^^  tb\n,  this. 


A  mAwt  oiM  vbo  perfonni  froUckt  in  a 
perfonated  drcfs. 

Mflkin^  frqUck  in  roaflct,  fookry. 

Mummy,  mflm'mi.  f. 

A  dead  body  prefcrved  by  the  Egyptian  art 
of  cmbalmipg;  Mummy  is  ufed  among  gar- 
deners for  a  fort  of  wax  ufed  in  the  plant- 
ing and  grafting  of  trees. 

To  MUMP,  mAmp.  v.  a. 

To  nibble,  to  bite  quick,  to  cbcw  with  a 
continued  motion ;  to  talk  low  and  ^uickj 
in  cant  languase,  to  go  a  begging. 

Mumper,  mflmp'Of.  f. 

A  beggar. 

Mumps,  mAmps.  f. 

Sullcnneis,  (ilent  anger ;  a  difcaf^ 

To  Munch,  m&n(h.  v.  a. 

To  chew  by  great  moutbf ula. 

MuNCHER,  «idnih'4r.  f. 

One  that  mianchet. 

Mundane,  mAn'dine.  a« 

fiel(jpging  to  the  world. 

Mundation,  min-di'flifin.  f. 

The  a^  of  cleaning. 
MuNDATOitYf  ii»&si'dl-t&r-j&.  a. 
.ttaring  the  power  to  <leaoie.'— Eor  the  Q,  ft e 
D9mefick, 

MuNDiCK^  in6n'(dik.  f. 

A  kind  of  marcaiuc  or  femimeUl  found  in 
tin  mines. 
MUNDIPHT^TIOM,    inAil-d£-ft-k&' 

Cleanfing  any  body. 

MvNDiPiCATiVE,  tsAm^dSffi^k* 
riv.  a. 

Cleanfmg,  having  the  power  to  cleanie. 

To  MuNDiFY,  mfin'd4-fi.  v.  a. 

To  cleanfe,  to  make  clean. 

MoNDi VACANT,  mdn-dlv'vS-gftnt. 

a.  Wandering  through  the  world* 

MuNDUMGUS,  mun-ddng'gds.  f. 

Stinking  tobacco. 

MuNERARY,  mA'n8r-4-r4.  z. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  gift. 

MuKCEEXy  mdng'gril^  f. 

Any  Uiing  generated  betwaeo  4iffoMBt 
kinds,  any  thing  partaking  of  the  quaHtioi 
of  different  caufes  or  parents. 

MuMORfXy  mJling'grlL  ^ 

Generated  between  different  natures,  bafe- 
born,  degeacratc. 

Municipal,  rnii-ms^s^pal.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  corporation. 

MuNiFicBNCE.  mi-nif  ft-s8nfe.  f. 

Liberality,  the  aa  of  giving. 

Munificent,  m4-0irfi-acnt.  a. 

Liberal,  gei^ous. 

MtJNipicENTXY,  wtA-^lVd^sintAl. 

»d.  i«ihfically,  gcQereiifly. 

Muniment,  mA'ni<^iit.  f. 
f Qrti(cation>  &f <mg  hold ;  fupport,  MieoQe. 
Mot  ufed. 

To  MuNiTE,  mi-nlte'.  v.  a. 

To  fortify,  to  ftrengthcn.  A  word  not  in 

Munition,  mA-nilhMn.  f. 

Fortification,  ftrong  hold;  ammunition, 
materials  for  war. 

MuNNiON,  mfin'ydn.  f. 

Moapioni  are  the  upright  pofts  that  divide 
the  lights  in  a  window  frame. 

Murage,  mA'ridjc.  f.  (90;. 

Money  paid  to  keep  walls  in  repair. 

Mural,  mA'ril.  a. 
Prruiaing  to  a  wall. 
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Murder,  mflrMdr.  f. 

The  ^Q.  of  killing  a  man  unlawfully. 

To  Murder,  mfir'dfir.  v.  a. 

To  kill  a  man  unlawfully;    to  deftroy,  to 
put  an  end  tOt 

Murderer,  m4r'dfir-ir.  f. 

One  who  has  ihcd  human   blood  vnlaw- 
fuUy. 

Murderess,  mflr'dftr-ls.  f. 

A  woman  that  commits  murder. 

Murderment,  mAr'dfir-m2nt.  f. 

The  a&  of  killing  unlawfully. 

Murderous,  m&r'd&r-Os.  a^^ 

Bloody,  guilty  of  murder. 

Mure,  mire.  f. 

.A  wail.     Not  in  ufc. 

Murencer,  mi'ren-jflr.  f. 

An  overfeer  of  a  wall. 

MuRiATiCK,  mA-r4-4t't!k.  a. 

Paruking  of  the  tafte  or  nature  of  bript. 

Murk,  mfirk.  f. 

Darkoefs,  want  oflight. 

Murky,  m&r'ki.  a. 

Dark,  cloudy,  wanting  light.-«-jSe«  Mn^p. 

Murmur,  mfir'mfir.  f. 

A  low  continued  buzzing  noife;  a  com* 
plaint  half  fuppreffed. 

To  Murmur,  mfir'mir.  v.  n. 

To  give  a  low  buzaing  found ;  to  grumblci 
to  utttr  fecret  dtfcontent. 

Murmurer,  mAr'mdr-rdr.  f. 

One  who  repines,  a  grumbler,  a  repmer. 

Murrain,  mfir'rin.  f.  (g«>8). 

The  plague  in  cattle. 

Murrey,  mflr'rA.  a. 

Darkly  red. 

Murrion,  mflr^Fi-in.  f. 

A  helmet,  a  ca(que. 

MuscADEt,  mfis'kl-dil.  1  ^ 

Muscadine,  mds'ka-c&ne.fi49)/ 

A  kind  of  fweet  grape,  fwcet  wincj  tnd 
fweet  pear. 

Muscat,  mis'kJt.  f. 

A  delicious  gr>pe  having  Uie  flavour  of 
muik :  a  kind  of  fweet  pear. 

Muscle,  m&s'sl.  f. 

A  flefhy  fibrous  part  of  nn  animal  body,  the 
immediate  inftrumenti  of  motions  \  a  bl* 

valve  (hell  fifh. 

Muscosity,  mds-k6s's4.tA.  f. 

Moflinels. 

Muscular,  mAs'kA-Ur.  a. 

Performed  by  mufcles. 

Muscularity,  mds-kA-Ubr'ri-ti.f. 

The  ftate  of  having  mufcles. 

Musculous,  mis'kA-lfls.  a. 

Full  of  mufcles,  brawny ;  pcruining  to  « 
mufcle. 

Muse,  mAze.  f. 

One  of  the  nine  i^jfter  goddefles  yrho,  in  the 
heathen  mythology,  arc  fuppofed  to  pre^de 
over  the  liberal  aru. 

[Muse,  mAze.  f. 

Deep  thought,  clofe  attention,  abfence  of 
mind  ;  the  power  of  poetry. 

To  Muse,  mAze.  v.  n. 

To  ponder,  to  (ludy  in  filence  ;  to  be  abfent 
of  mind ;  to  wonder,  to  be  amazed. 

Museful,  mAze'fAl.  a. 

Deep  thinking. 

Muser,  mA  zAr.  f. 

One  who  mu&s,  one  apt  to  be  abfent  of 
mind. 

Museum,  mA-z4'Am.  f. 

A  repository  of  learned  curiofitiea* 
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Mushroom,  mAlh'rSJm.  f. 

Mufhrooms  are,  by  curious  naturalr^ 
elleemed  perfe£l  plants,  though  their  flowm 
and  feeds  have  not  aa  yet  been  difcovered ; 
an  upClart,  a  wretch  rifen  from  the  dungfaiU. 

Mushroomstone,   mAfli'r66m- 

ftAne.  r.    A  kind  of  foflil. 
MusicK,  mA^zik.  f.  (400). 

The  fcience  of  harmonical  founds;  Inftm- 
mental  or  vocal  harmony. 

Musical,  mA'zi-kal.  a. 

Harmonious,  .tnelodious,  fwcet  founding; 
belonging  to  mufick. 

Musically,  mA'z£-kdl-U.  ad. 

Harmonioufly,  with  .fweet  found. 

MusiCALNESS,  mA'zi-kdUnSs.  f. 

Harmony* 

Musician,  mA-zifli'dn.  f. 

One  (killed. in  harmony,  one  who  perform* 
upon  inRruments  of  mufick^ 

Musk,  mAlk.  f. . 

A  very  powerful  perfume :  it  it  |^ro(ttre^ 
from  a  kind  of  Indian  goat. 

Musk,  mAflc.  f. 

Grape  hyacinth  or  pipe  fiower. 
MuSKAPPLE,*mOflc'4p-pl.  f. 
A  kind  of  apple. 

MusKCAT,  mAflc'kit.  f. 

The  animal  from  which  muflc  is  got. 

MusKCHERRY,  fiiAflc't(h&r-c£.  f. 

A  fort  of  cherry. 

Musket,  mAs'klt.  f. 

A  foldier's  handgun  t  a  male  hawk  of-a  imalf 
kind. 

Musketeer,  mft8-ki-t^&r^  f. 

A  foldier  whofe  weapon  is  his  mulkeC* 

MusKETOON,  mAs-k^-t&in'.  f.    .^ 

A  blunderbuCi,  a  Ihort  eun  of  a  large  hove* 

MusKiNBss,  mAs'kt-Q^.  f. 

The  fcent  of  muik. 

Muskm£L(»^,  mAflc'mM-lin.  f. 

A  flagrant  melon. 

Muskpear,  md(k'p&0e.  f. 

A  fragrant  pear. 

Muskrose,  mAflc'rAze.  f.    . 

A  rofe  fo  called  from  iu  fiagfana*. 

Musky,  mfis'ki.  a. 

Fragrant,  fwcet  of  fbooc 

Muslin,  roAz'lln.  f. 

A  fine  Ruff  made  of  cotioa. 

Muss,mAs.  f.  Afcrambk.  Obfolete. 

03r    From  this,  perhap#,  cones  the  vulgar 
word  to  Smt^, 

Mussitation,  mds-si-t&'fhAn.  f. 

Murmur,  grumble. 

Mussulman,  mAs'sAl-mln.  f. 

A  Mahometan  believer. 

Must,  m&ft.  verb  imperfed. 

To  be  obliged.  It  is  only  ufed  before  a 
verb.  Muft  is  of  all  perfons  and  tenfts,  aad 
ufed  of  perfons  and  things. 

Must,  mAft.  f. 

New  wine,  new  wort. 

To  Must,  mAft.  v.  a. 

To  mould,  to  make  mouldy. 

To  Must,  mAft.  v.  n. 

To  grow  mouldy. 

Mustaches,  mAs-fti'ftiiz.  f. 

Whtikcrs,  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

Mustard,  mAs'tArd.  f. 

A  plant. 

To  Muster,  mAs^Ar.  v.  n. 

To  affemble  in  order  to  form  an  atiny. 

To  Muster,  mAs'tAr.  v.  a. 

To  review  forcet  \  to  bring  together. 

MUSTBJ(g 
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Muster,  mds'tSr.  f. 

A  review  of  a  body  of  forcei ;  a  rcgiftcr  ©f 
forces  muftcrcd  ;  a  coUc£lion»  as  a  Mulkcr  of 
peacocks ;  to  pafs  Muftcr,  to  be  allowed. 

NlDSTER-BOOK,  mAs'tfir-bo&k.  f. 

A  book  in  which  the  forces  arc  regiftered. 

MusTERMASTER,  mft«'tfir-m4-ftftr. 

f.  One  who  fuperintcnds  the  mutter  to  pre- 
vent  frauds.  ii       r 

Muster-roll,  mus'^tflr-role.  I. 

A  rcgifter  of  forces. 

MusTiLY,  mfis'ti-l4.  ad. 

Mouldily. 

MusTiNEss,  mfls'te-ncs.  f. 

Mould,  damp  foulnefs. 

Musty,  mns't4.  a.  „     ^  r    ^ 

Mouldy,  fpoiled  with  damp,  rooift  and  fetid  ; 
ftale;  vapid;  dull,  hc.vv 

Mutability,  inu-ta-birlc-t6.  1. 

Changeablcnefs  ;  inconftancy,  change  of 
mind. 

Mutable,  mi't4-bl.  a. 

Subjea  to  change  ;    alterable ;    inconttint, 

Mutableness,  mi'tJ-bl-nls.  f. 

Changeablcnefs,  uncertain^. 

Mutation,  mA-ta'ihun.  f. 

Change,  alteration. 

Mute,  mAte.  a.         .    .       ,.     r     r 

Silent,  not  vocal,  not  having  the  ule  of 
voice. 

Mute,  mite.  f. 

One  that  has  no  power  of  fpcech ;  a  letter 
which  can  make  no  found. 

To  Mute,  mite.  v.  n. 

To  dung  aa  birds. 

Mutely,  mAte'li.  ad. 

Silently,  not  vocally.    ,     _,    . 

To  Mutilate,  mi'til-latc.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  fome  eflfential  part. 

Mutilation,  mA-tWa'ftfin.  f. 

Deprivation  of  a  limb,  or  any  effential  part. 

MuTiNE,  mi'tin.  f.  (140)- 

A  mutineer.     Not  ufcd. 

Mutineer,  m4-tm-ne6r  .  1. 

A  mover  of  feditiom 

Mutinous,  mA'tin-nus.  a. 

Seditious,  bufy  in  infurreftion,  turbulent. 

Mutinously,  mA'tin-nfis-14.  ad. 

Scditioudy,  turbulently.   ,         .        ^      ^ 

MuTiNOUsNESs,ma'un-nos.nes.  1. 

Seditioufnefs,  turbulence. 

To  Mutiny,  mi'tA-ni.  v.  n. 

To  rife  againft  authority,  to  make  infur- 
rcftion. 

Mutiny,  ma'te-ni.  f. 

liifurreftion,  fedition. 

To  Mutter,  m&t'tflr.  v.  n. 

To  grumble,  to  murmur. 

To  Mutter,  mAt'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  utter  with  imptrfcft  articulation. 

Mutter,  mAt'tir.  f. 

Murmur,  obfcure  nitcrancc.    Not  ufcd. 


Mutterer,  mfit'tdr-fir.  f. 

Grumbler,  murmurcr.  ^ 

Mutteringly,  mflt'tfir-mg-le.  ad. 

with  a  low  voice ;  indittin6Uy. 

Mutton,  mflt't'n.  f. 

The  flefh  of  (beep  dreffcd  for  food ;  i  (hccp, 
now  only  in  ludicrous  language. > 
0:3"  The  o  in  this  and  fimilar  terminations  is 
under  the  fame  predicament  as  f . — See  prin- 
ciples, No.  103.  ^ 

Mutton  FIST,  mfit't'n-f  ift.  f- 

A  hand  large  and  red. 

Mutual,  mii'tlhA-il.  a. 

Reciprocal,  each  afting  in  return  or  cor- 
rcfpondcnce  to  the  other. 

Mutually,  mA'tfliA-il-li.  ad. 

Reciprocally,  in  return. 

Mutuality,  mA-tfhA-iri4-t4.  f. 

,  Reciprocation. 

Muzzle,  mfiz'zl.  f.  (405)., 

The  mouth  of  any  thing;  a  fattening  for  the 
mouth  which  hinders  to  bite. 

To  Muzzle,  mflz'zl.  v.  n. 

To  bring  the  mouth  near*     Not  ufed. 

To  Muzzle,  mdx'zl.  v.  a. 

To  bind  the  mouth ;  to  fondle  with  the 
mouth  clofci     A  low  fcnfe. 

My,  ml,  or  mi.  pronoun  poffeffive. 

Belonging  to  me. 
(jrT  There  is  a  puzzling  diverfity  to  foreigners 
in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  fome- 
times  to  natives,   when  they  read,  which 
ought  to  be  explained.     It  is  certain  that  the 

ftronoun  my,  when  it  is  contradittinguilhed 
rom  any  other  polTefllve  nronoun,  and  con- 
fequently  emphatical,  is  always  pronounced 
with  its  full,  open  found,  rhyming  withjfy; 
but  when  there  is  no  fuch  emphahs,  it  falls 
exadly  into  the  found  of  mr,  the  oblique 
cafe  of  /.  Thus  if  I  were  to  fay.  My  pea  is 
as  had  as  my  Paper^  I  (hould  neccffarily  pro- 
nounce my  like  wr,  as  in  this  fentence  pen 
and  paper  are  the  emphatical  words ;  but  if 
I  were  to  fay,  My  pen  is  wor/c  tbuuyourst 
here  my  is  in  oppofuion  to  yours,  and  mutt, 
as  it  is  emphatical,  be  pronounced  fo  as  to 
rhyme  with  high,  aifb.  Sec 

Myography,  ml-6g'gr4-f4.  f.  (116) 

(187).  A  defcription  of  the  mufdes. 

Myology,  ini-61'lA-j4.f.(ii6)  (187) 

The  defcription  and  do€lrine  of  the  mufclcs. 

Myopy,  ml'A-pi.  f. 

Shortness  of  fight. 

Myriad,  m!r'r4-4d.  f. 

The  number  of  ten  thoufand  ;  proverbially 
any  great  number. 

(f3r  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unworthy  of  ob- 
fervation,  that  y,  ifi  this  and  the  following 
words,   is  under  the  fame  predicament  asf ; 

.  if  followed  by  r  and  a  vowel,  it  is  (hort  i ; 
if  by  r  and  a  confonant,  it  becomes  (hort  e, 
which  is  the  caufe  of  the  difference  in  the 
firft  fyllable  of  myriad  ^nd  myrmidon, — Sec 
Prinaples,  No.  loS,  109. 

Myrmidon,  mir'mi-dfin.  f. 

Any  rude  ruffian,  fo  named  from  the  foldicrs 
of  AcliiUct« 


Myrobalan,  mi-r6b'i-ldn,  orml- 
rAb'Mln.  f.  (187). 

A  kind  of  dried  fruit  refembling  dates. 

Myropolist,  m4-r6p'pi-hft,orml- 
r6p'A.lift.  f.  (187). 

One  who  fells  unguents. 

Myrrh,  mSr.  i. 

A  precious  kind  of  gun. 

Myrrhine,  mer  rin.  a. 

Belonging  to  myrrh  ;  made  of  the  myrrhine 
ftone. 

Myrtiform,  mSr't4-fArm.  f. 

Having  the  ttiape  of  a  myrtle. 

Myrtle,  mJr'il.  f. 

A  fragrant  tree. 

Myself,  m4-se)f .  f. 

An  emphatical  word  added  to  I :  M*  I  my- 
felf  do  It ;  that  is,  not  by  proxy ;  not  ano« 
ther. 

Mystagogue,  mis'tl-gog.  f.  (338J. 

One  who  interprets  divine  myfterics ;  alio 
one  who  keeps  church  relicks,  and  fbcws 
them  to  ttrangers. 

Mysteriarch,  mis-t4'r4-irk.  f. 

One  prefiding  over  myfteries. 

Mysterious,  mis-tA'r4-fis.  a. 

Inaccelfible  to  the  underftanding,  awfnlly 
obfcure ;  artfully  perplexed. 

Mysteriously,  mis-t4'r4-fls-14.  ad. 

In  a  manner  above  imderftanding ;  obfcurcly, 
enigmatically. 

Mysteriousness,  mls-ti'ri-fis-nls 

f.  Holy  obfcurity ;  artful  difficulty  or  per- 
plexity. 

To  Mysterize,  m!s't4-rlze.  v.  a. 

To  explain  as  eniemas. 

Mystery,  mis'ti-ri.  f. 

Something  above  human  intelligence,  fome« 
thing  awfully  obfcure ;  an  enigma,  any 
thing  artfully  made  difficult;  a  Uaide,  a 
calling. 

Mystical  mis'tA-kdl.  1 
MYSticK,  mis'tik.  J 

Sacredly  obfcure;  involving  fome  fccrel 
meaning,  emblematical ;  obfcure,  fecrct. 

Mystically,  mis';A-k^l-14.  ad. 

In  a  manner,  or  by  an  a^,  implying  fome  fe* 
cret  meaning. 

Mystic  ALNESS,  mis't4-kdl-nls.  f. 

Involution  of  fome  fecrct  meaning. 

Mythological,  mi/*-i-ldd'j4-k3I. 

a.  Relating  to  the  explication  of  fsboloBf 
hittory. 

Mythologically,  mi/A-A-16d'j4 
kdl-14.  ad.  (187}. 

In  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  fyttem  of  fables. 

Mythologist,  m4-/Ml'lA-jift.  f. 

(187).  A  relator  orexpofitor  of  the  ancient 
tables  of  the  heathens. 

ToMythologize,  mA-/A41'lA-jIzc. 

v.  n.  To  relate  or  explain  the  fabulpus  hif 
tory  of  the  heathens. 

Mythology,  mA./A6riA-j4  f.  (187) 

Syttcmof  fablfiu 


N, 


N. 


NAR 


NAT 


NAY 


—  nA,  mivc,  nir,  n6t ;  —  tfibe,  tfib,  bill ;  —  611 ;  —  piind  ;  —  /Ain,  th'is. 


TO  Nab,  ndb.  v.  a. 
To  catch  uDcxpe^dly.    A  low  word. 

Nadir,  na'ddr.  I. 

The  point  under  foot  dire£Vly  oppofite  to 
the  zcnithv 

Nag,  nJg.  f. 

a  fniall  horfe  ;  a  horfc  in  familiar  language. 

Na  I L,  nale.  f. 

The  horny  fubftance  at  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes ;  the  talons  of  bi rds  and  beads ; 
a  fpikc  of  metal  by  which  things  arc  faft- 
cned  together;  a  ftud,  a  bofs ;  a  kind  of 
meafiire,  two  inches  and  a  quarter ;  on  the 
nail,  readily,  immediately,  without  delay. 

To  Nail,  nale.  v.  a. 

To  fa&en  with  nails  ;  to  ftud  with  nailt. 

Nailer,  ni'lfir.  f. 

a  iiail-maker. 

Naked,  na'kid.  a. 

Wanting  clothes,  uncovered  ^  unarmed,  de- 
fcncelels  ;  plain,  evident ;  mere,  limplc. 

Nakedly,  na'kid-li.  ad. 

Without  covering ;  (imply,  merely ;  evi- 
dently. 

Nakedness,  n^'kld-nls.  f. 

Nudity,  want  of  covering  ;  want  of  provi- 
fion  for  defence ;  plainnefs,  evidence. 

Name,  name.  f. 

The  difcriminative  appellation  of  an  indivi' 
dual ;  the  term  by  which  any  fpecics  is  dif- 
tingui(hed  ;  perfon;  reputation,  chara6ler  ; 
renown ;  power  delegated  ;  an  opprobrious 
appellation. 

Nameless,  nime'lis.  a. 

Not  diftrnguiQied  by  any  difcrimativc  ap- 
pellarion ;  one  of  which  the  name  is  not 
Known  ;  not  famous. 

Namely,  name'li.  ad. 


Particularly,  fpccially. 

Name 8,  na'mfir.  f. 


One  who  calls  anv  by  name. 

Namesake,  name'sike.  f. 

One  that  has  the  fame  name  with  another. 

Nap,  n3p.  f. 

Slumber,  a  fliort  deep;  down,  villous  fub- 
ftance. 

To  Nap,  nSp.  v.  n. 

To  fleep,  to  be  drowfy  or  fecure. 

Nape,  nipe.  f. 

The  joint  of  the  neck  behind. 

Naphtha,  niip'thLf. 

A  kind  of  bitumen. — See  Opbthalmy* 

Nappiness,  nip'pi-nes.  f. 

The  quality  of  haviag  a  nap. 

Napkin,  nJp'kin.  f. 

Cloths  ufed  at  table  to  wipe  the  hands;   a 
handkerchief. 

Napless,  nipM^s.  a. 

Wanting  nap,  tnread-bare. 

Nappy,  nap'pi.  a. 

Fiothy,  fpuray. 

Narcissus,  nir-sis'sfis.  f* 

A  daffodil. 

Narcotick,  nir-k6t'tik.  a* 

Producing  torpor,  or  ftupefa^on*. 

NARD,'nird.  f. 

Spikenard  ;  an  odorous  fiirab». 


A  noftril.     Not  in  ufe. 

Narrable,  n3r'rl-bl.  a. 

Capable  to  be  told. 

Narration,  n3r-ri'{htin.  f. 

Account,  relation,  hiftory. 

Narrative,  n3r'ri-t1v.  a. 

Relating,  giving  an  account;  ftory-telling* 
apt  lo  relate  things  pa  ft. 

Narrative,  nir'r4-tiv.  f. 

A  relation,  an  account. 

Narratively,  ndr'r4-iiv-14.  ad. 

By  way  of  relation. 

Narrator,  nir-ra'tftn  f. 

A  teller,  a  rclater. 

To  Narrify,  n3r'^r4-fi.  v.  a. 

To  relate,  to  give  account  of. 

Narrow,  nar'rA.  a. 

Not  broad  or  wide ;  fmall ;  avaricious  ; 
contra6led,  ungenerous ;  clofe,  vigilant,  at- 
tentive. 

To  Narrow,  n3r'r6.  v.  a. 

To  diminifh  with  refpefl  to  breadth;  to 
contrafl ;  to  confine,  to  limit.  . 

Narrowly,  nJr'rA-li.  ad. 

with  little  breadth ;  coniraftedly,  without 
extent;  clofcly,  vigilantly;  nearly,  within 
a  little  ;  avaricioufly,  fparingly. 

Narrowness,  nJr'rA-nes.  f. 

Want  of  breadth  ;  want  of  comprehcnfion  ; 
confined  ftate  ;  poverty ;  want  of  capacity. 

Nasal,  ni'zSl.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  nofe. 

Nasty,  nas'te.  a. 

Dirty,  filthy,  fordid,  naufeous  ;  obfcene. 

Nastily,  n5s'i4-li.  ad. 

Dirtily,  filthily,  naufeoufly ;  obfcenely, 
grofsly. 

NA3TINESS,  nds'te-nJs.  f. 

Dirt,  filth  ;  obfcenity,  groflfncfs  of  ideas. 

Natal,  na'til.  a. 

Native,  relating  to  nativity. 

Natation,  ni-ti'fli6n.  f. 

Thea6b  of  fwimming. 

Nathless,  TiiihAks' .  ad. 

Neverthelcfs.     Obfolcte. 

Nathmore,  nS/A-mire'.  ad. 

Never  the  more.     Obfolete. 

Nation,  na'flifin.  f. 

A  people  diflinguilhed  from  another  pteople. 

National,  nJih'fln-Jl.  a.   (535). 

Publick,  gcneiai;  bigoted  to  one's  own 
country. 

Nationally,  n3fh'fin-3l-14.  ad. 

With  regard  to  the  nation. 

Nationalness,  na(h'fln-31-n2s.  f. 

Reference  to  the  people  in  general.  ^ 

Native,  ni'tiv.  a. 

Produced  by  nature,  not  artificial ;  natural, 
fuch  as  is  according  to  nature;  conferred  by 
birth ;  pertaining  to  the  time  or  place  of 
birth ;  original. 

Native,  na'tiv.  f. 

One  born  in  any  place,  original  inhabitant ; 
offspring. 

Nativeness,  na'tiv-nes.  f. 

St?tc  of  beiug  produced  by  nature*^ 

Nativity,  na-tiv'vc-t4- 1. 


Birth,  iiTue  into  life ;  ftate  or  place  of  beisf 
produced. 

Natural,  nSt't(hA-ril.  a.  (461}. 

Produced  or  eiFc6tcd  by  nature ;  illcgiti-* 
mate;  bellowed- by  nature;  not  foiced,  not 
far-fcichcd».  diftaied  by  nature;  tender,  af- 
fedionate  by  nature ;  unaficdcd,  according 
to  truth  and  reality  ;  oppol'cdxo  violent^  as, 
a  Natural  death. 

Natural,  B^t'tfliA-rSl.  f. 

An  idiot,  a  fool ;  native,  original  inhabi*' 
tant;  gift  of  nature,  quality.  , 

Naturalist,  n3t'i(hA-ril-ift.  f. 

A  ftudent  in  phyficks. 

Naturalization,   nat-tlhi-ra-14- 
zi'ftdn.  f.      . 

The  aft  of  invefting  aliens  with  the  privi- 
leges of  native  fubjefts. 

To  Naturalize,  nJt't(hiIur31-ize. 

V.  a.  To  inveft  with  the  privileges  of  native 
fubjefts  ;  to  make  eafy  like  things  natural. 

Naturally,  ndt'tihii-rdl-ii.  ad. 

According  to  unaflilled  nature  ;  without  af« 
feftation ;  fpontaneouflv. 

Naturalness,  nJt  tfhii-rAl-nes.  f. 

The*  ftatc  of  being  ^ven  or  produced  by 
nature ;  conformity  to  truth  and  reality  % 
not  affcftation. 

Naturp,  na'tihiSre.  f. 

An  imaginary  being  fuppofed  to  prefid« 
over  the  material  and  animal  world ;  the 
native  (late  or  properties  of  any  thing ;  the 
conllitution  of  an  animated  body;  difpofi*-. 
tion  of  mind  ;  the  regular  courfe  of  things ; 
the  compafs  of  natural  exitleucc  ;  natvjrai- 
affeftion,  or  reverence ;  the  ftate  or  opera- 
lion  of  the  material  world;:  fort,  fpecies. 
gt^  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this 
word  as  if  written  *3-/fr,  which  cannot  b« 
too  carefully  avoided.  Some  critics  have 
contended,  tnat  it  ought  to  be  pronounced 
as  if  written  nate-yute ;  but  this  pronunci* 
ation  comes  fo  near  to  th^t  here  adopted  as 
fcarcely  to  be  diftinguilhable  from  it.  T  be- 
fore jp,  which  is  the  leiter  long  m  begin*- 
with,  approaches  fo  near  to)Z»,  a»^  in  the  ab- 
fence  ot  accent,  naturally  to  fall  into  it,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  i  becomes  zh  in  leifurt^ 
fUnJure^tac,  The  fibilation  and  afpiration 
of  /  in  this  and  fimilar  words,  provided 
they  are  not  too  coarfely  pronounced,  are  fo 
far  from  being  a  deformity  to  our  language, 
by  increafing  the  number  of  hilTing  founds,^ 
as  fome  have  infinuated,  thai  they  are  a  rc»l 
beauty ;  and  by  a  certain  coalefcence  and. 
flow  of  found,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
fmoothncfs  and  volubility  of  pionunciatioa. 
See  Principles,  No.  459,  4^0,  461,  dec. 

Naval,  ni'vil.  a. 

Confiding  of  (hips;  belonging  tO'ihips. 

Nave,  n&ve.  f.. 

The  middle  part  of  the  wheel  in  whichlh* 
axle  moves;  the  middle  part  of  the  church 
diilin£l  from  the  aiflcs  or  wings. 

Navel,  na'v1.  f.  (102). 

The  point  in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  by 
which  embryos  communicate  with  the  pa-- 
rent;  the  middle;  the  interior  pait. 

Navelgall,  ni'v'1-gill.  1. 

Navclgall  is  a  bruifc  on  tnc  top  of  the  chine 
of  the  Dick,  behind. the  faddlc,  right  againft 
the  navel. 

Navelwort, 


HEA  NEC 

tr  (546).  — Fltc,  flr,  fill,  fit ;— mi,  mit ;— pine,  pin  ;  — 


NEG 


Navelwort,  ni'vl-wfirt.  f. 

An  bcrb. 

Naught,  niwt.  a.  (213)  (393}* 

Bad,  corrupt,  wortlileCi. 

Naught,  nAwt.  f. 

Nothing.    Tbit  is  commonly,  tboajk  iflH 
|>roperly,  written  Nought. 

Naughtily,  n4w'tA-l4.  ad. 

Wickedly,  corruptly. 

Naughtiness,  niw^ti-nls.  L 

Wickednels,  bftdnefs. 

Naughty,  niw't4.  a. 

Bad,  wicked,  corrupt. 

Navigable,  niv'vi-gl-bl  a- 

Capable  of  being  paiTed  Ky  (hips  or  boatt. 

Navigableness,  niy'vi-giAA-nis. 

f.  Capacity  to  be  paffed  in  veifeli. 

To  Navigate,  nJv'v4-gitc.  v.  n. 

To  fail,  to  pafs  by  water. 

To  Navigate,  ndv'v4-gitc.  v.  a. 

To  pafa  by  (hips  or  boats. 

Navigation,  niv-v4-gi'(hdn.  f. 

The  »€t  or  pra^ice  q^  pafliog  by  water; 
veffeU  of  navigation. 

Navigator,  niv'v4-gii-t4r.f.  (521J 

^     Sailor,  fcaman. 

Naumachy,  ndw'md-k4.  f.  (353). 

a  mock  (ca-(ight. 

To  Nauseate,  n4w'(h4-itc.  v.  n. 

.    (450)  (542).   To  grow   fqueamiih,  to  turn 
away  with  di(gu(l. 

To  Nauseate,  niw'fti4-itc.  v.  a. 

To  loathe,  to  rejcA  with  dtfguft;  to  ftrike 
with  difguft. 

Nauseous,  nlw'fbfis.  a. 

Loathfome,  difguftful. 

Nauseously,  niw'Ms-li.  ad. 

Loathfomcly,  difguftfully. 

Nauseousness,  niw^(hAs-n4s.  f. 

Loathfomene(t,  quality  of  raifing  difguft. 

Nautical,  n4w'ti-kil.     1 
Nautick,  niw'tik.  (213)./ 

Peruining  to  failori. 

Nautilus,  niw'tlUAs.  f. 

A  (hell  fi(h  furni(hed  with  fomething  analo- 
gous 10  oars  and  a  (aiL 

Navy,  ni'vi.  f. 

An  a(rcmbly  of  (hips,  a  fleet. 

Nay,  ni.  ad. 

No,  ao-  adverb  of  negation ;  not  only  fo  but 
more. 

Nayword,  n&'wdrd.  f. 

The  faying  nay;  a  proverbial  reproach,  a 
bye-word. 

Ne,  n4.  ad. 

Neither,  and  not.     Obfolcte. 

Neap,  nife.  f.  (227). 

Afift.     Obfolcte: 

To  Neal,  ndle.  v.  a.  (M7). 

To  temper  by  a  gradual  and  regulated  heat. 

Neap,  nipe.  a.  (227). 

Low,  decrefcent.     Ufcd  only  of  the  tide. 

Neaii,  nire.  prep.  (227J. 

At  no  great  dirfance  from,  dofe  to,  nigh. 

Near,  nire.  ad. 

Almoft ;  at  hand,  not  far  off. 

Near,  nire.  a. 

Not  dillant,  advanced  towards  the  end  of 
an  enterprife  or  difquifition  ;  clofc  ;  inti- 
mate; ane&ing,  dear;  parfimonious. 

Nearly,  nire'li.  ad. 

At  no  great  diftance;  dofely;  in  a  nig- 
gardly  manner. 

Nearness,  ndre'nis.  f. 


a. 


Clofenefi;  alliance  of  blood  or  Affe^on ; 
tendency  to  avaiice. 

Neat,  nite.  f.  (227). 

Black  cattle,  oxen ;  a  cow  or  ox. 

Neat,  ndtc.  a. 

Elegant,  but  without  dignity;  cleaaly'; 
puie,  unadulterated. 

Neatherd,  nite'hird.  f. 

A  cow-keepcr,  one  who  h^B  t^  c«re  of 
black  cattle. 

Neatly,  nite'14.  a. 

Elegantly,  but  without  dignity,  fpnicely; 
cleaulily. 

Neatness,  nitc'aSs.  f. 

Spruccncfs,  elegance  without  dignity;  dcan- 
linefi. 

Neb,  neb.  f. 

Nofe,  beak,  month.  Retained  in  the  noith. 
In  Scotland,  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

Nebula,  nlb'b6-ld.  f. 

It  i«  applied  to  appearances  like  a  cloud  in 
the  human  body,  as  to  films  upon  the  eyes. 

Nebulous,  nlb'b&-l&s.  a. 

Mifty,  cloudy. 

Necessaries,  n8s'$is-slr-r!z.  T. 

Things  not  only  convenient  but  needful. 

Necessarily,  nSs'sls-slr-r4-li.  ad. 

Indifpenfably  ;  by  inevitable  confequcnce. 

Necessarjness^  nis'^s^T-xt-nis. 

f.  The  ftate  of  being  nece(rary. 

Necessary,  n&'s4s-slr-ri.  a« 

Needful,  iBdifpen(ably  requifite ;  not  free, 
impelled  by  fate  ;  conclu(ive,  deciEve  by  in- 
eviuble  confequence. 

To  Necessitate,  ni-s&'si-tlite. 

v.  a.  To  make  nece(rary,  not  to  leave  froe. 

Necessitation,  n4-«ls.s4-ti'fli&i. 

f.  The  ad  of  making  oeoeiTary,  fatal  con- 
pulfion. 

Necessitated,  oi-sls'si-ti-ted.  a. 

In  a  ftate  of  want. 

Necessitous,  ni-ses's^-^tAs.  a. 

Pre(rcd  with  poverty. 

Necessitousness,   nh-si^'sh^ti^ 

nes.  f.     Poverty,  want,  need. 
Necessitude,  n4-sls'si^Ade.  f. 

Want,  need. 

Necessity,  ni-ses'si-ti.  f. 

Compulfion,  fatality ;  indifpenfablencfs ; 
want,  need,  poverty ;  things  neceflary  for 
human  life;  cogency  of  argument^  inevita- 
ble confequence. 

Neck,  nek.  f. 

The  pait  between  the  head  and  body;  a 
long  narrow  part;  on  the  neck,  immedi- 
ately after ;  to  break  the  neck  of  an  afeir, 
to  hinder  any  thing  being  done,  or  to  do 
more  than  half. 

Neckbeep,  n^'biif.  f. 

Thc^oarfe  flefti  of  the  Neck  of  cattle. 

Neckcloath,  nlk'kl6/^.  f. 

That  which  men  wear  on  their  neck ;  pro- 
perly A^^f*f/e/i&.  *^ 

Necklace,  nik'Htk.  f. 

An  ornamenul  ftring  of  beadt  or  precious 
ftones,  worn  by  women  on  their  neck. 

Necrotmancer,  nAk'krA-mJn-sdr. 

f.  An  inchanter,  a  conjurer;  one  who  by 
charms  can  conveHe  with  the  ghofU  of  Ac 
dead. 

Necromancy,  nlk'kri-Bifa-si.  f. 

(519).  The  art  of  revealing  future  events,  by 
communication  with  the  dead;  endiant- 
ment,  conjuration. 

Nectar,  n^k'tSr.  f. 
The  fappokd  driak  •£  ikfihcmimjgpit. 


Nectared,  nck'tir'd.  t. 

Tinged  with  nedar. 

Nectareods,  nlk-ti'ri-fis.  a. 

Refembliog  ne^r,  fweet  as  nc^ar. 

Nectarine,  nik'tit-rin.  a. 

Sweet  as  nedar. 

Nectarine,  n^'t2r-!n.  f.  (150). 

A  fruit  of  the  plum  kind.  This  fniit  dif. 
fers  from  a  peach  in  having  a  (mootb  ric4 
and  the  flc(h  firmer. 

Need,  nlhd.  f.  (246). 

Exigency,  prefling  difficulty,  neceffity; 
want,  diilrclftful  poverty ;  lack  of  any  thia| 
for  ufe. 

To  Need,  niWL  y.  a. 

To  want,  to  lack. 

To  Need,  niid.  v.  n. 

To  be  waLtcd,  to  be  necedary,  tohattt^ 
ceftity  of  any  thing. 

Needer,  niid'dr.  f. 

One  that  wanu  any  thing. 

Needful,  nA^d'fSl.  a* 

NcccITary,  indifpenfably  requifttew 

Needfully,  niAd'fiil-lA.  ad 

Neccftarily. 

Needfulness,  nWd'fdl-nis.  f. 

NecclBty. 

Needily,  niid'd^li.  ad. 

In  poverty,  poorly. 

Neepiness,  nA4d'di-n4s.  f. 

Want,  poverty, 

Needle,  nii'dl.  f.  (405). 

A  fmall  inftrument  pointed  at  ooc  end  ta 
pierce  cloth,  and  perforated  at  the  other  ts 
receive  the  thread;  the  fmall  ftcci  bar 
which  in  the  mariners  conapa(s  (bods  regu- 
larly north  and  fouth. 

Needle-fish,  nWdl-fifli.  f. 

A  kind  of  fea  fifli. 

Needle-ful,  nWdl-fiil.  f. 

As  much  thread  at  is  geacraUy  pot  tt  OM 
time  in  the  needle. 

Needlbmak^r,  nti'dl'SxA-kii.  f. 

He  who  makes  needles. 

Needlework,  nAi'dl-wdrk.  f. 

The  bufinefs  of  a  fempftrcfs ;  cmbroidery 
by  the  needle. 

Needlessly,  ni£d'lls>U.  ad. 

Unneceflarily«  without  need. 

Needx^essness,  n&£d'lSs-nis.  f. 

UnneceiTarinefs. 

Needless,  i^d'les.  a* 

Unnece(rary,  not  requi(ite. 

Needment,  nidd'm^Ql.  L 

Something  neceflary.    Obfoku. 

Needs,  nlidz.  ad. 

Nece(rari]y,  by  compnifioa,  iadifpcaCiUy. 

Needy,  nii'di.  a. 

Poor,  aecefitottf . 

Ne'er,  niic.  (247). 

a  noetical  contni^on  for  net^r* 

To  Neese,  niize.  v.  n. 

To  fiKcce.    ObMoie. 

Nef,  nif.  f. 

The  body  of  a  chnvch.  * 

Nefarious,  n4-fi'r4-is.  a. 

Wicked,  abominable. 

Negation,  ni-gk'fhin.  f. 

Denial,  the  contrary  lo  aftm^tiop ;  del^i>f« 
tion  by  negative. 

Negative,  «lg'g4.tiv.  a«  1(157). 

Denying,  contrary  to  aAroMtive ;  imftyifig 
only  the  abfcnce  of  fomethij^;  havuigtW 
power  to  withhold,  thou|h  not  to  compel. 

Negative,  nSg'gl-Uv.  t 


NEI 


NEU 


NIC 


— n6>  mdvci  nir,  iidt;— - tflbe^  tfib,  bAH ;— All  j— p84nd I'-^Mli^ this. 


A  propofitlon  Vy  which  Ibmethisg  U  de* 
nied ;  a  particle  of  denial,  a«,  Not. 

Keoatively,  nig'g4-dv-14.  ad. 

With  dcDial,  in  the  form  of  denial,  not  afir- 
natively ;  in  form  of  fpeech  implying  the 
ahfence  of  fomethinc. 

To  Neglect,  n^-llkt'.  v.  «• 

To  omit  by  carelclTneft ;  to  treat  with  {corn* 
ful  hcedleUneft;  to  odftponc 

NEaLECTy  nlg-leict'.  f. 

inftance  of  inattention;  careleft  treatment; 
negligent,  freouency  of  oeglc^ ;  ftatc  •f  bc^ 
ing  unregarded. 

Neglecter,  nig-llkt'tfir.  f. 

One  who  negle^b. 

Neglectful,  nlg-llkt'fdl.  a. 

Heedleft,  careleft,  inattentive;  treating  with 
indifference. 

Neglection,  ncg-ttk'(hfln.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  neglisent. 

Neglectfully,  neg-likt'fdl-ld. 

ad.  With  heedleft  inattention. 

Neclbctive,  nig-lik'tiv,  a. 

I|uttcntiye  to,  or  regardleft  of. 

Negligence,  nig^li-jlnfe.  f. 

tfabit  of  omitting  by  heedleiToert,  off  of  td- 
tng  carelefsly. 

Negligent,  nIs'U-jInt.  a* 

Careleft,  heedleft,  habit^lly  toactentive* 

Negligently,  n2g'li-j^nt4i.  ad. 

Carcleftly,  heedlcitly,  withont  exaftneft. 

To  Negotiate,  nt-gi'ttii'iLtc.Y.n. 

(54a).  To*  have  inteitourfe  of  b«linelt,  to 
traftck,  to  treat. 

Negotiation,  ni-g^(hi-&'(hAn.  f. 

Treaty  of  bofineft. 

Negotiator,  ni-g6'ftiA-i.t4r.  f. 

One  employed  to  treat  with  othert. 

Negotiating,  nA-gA'{hi-J^*ting.  a. 

Employed  in  negotiation. 

Negro,  nA'grO.  f. 

A  blackmoore. 
f^   Some  fpeakert,   but  thofe  of  the  very 
loweil  order,   pronounce  thia  word  at  if 
written  ne'gur. 

To  Neigh,  ni.  v.  n. 

To  utter  the  voice  of  a  horfe. 
Neich,  ni.  f. 
The  voice  of  a  horfe. 

Neighbour,  n^'bdr.  f. 

One  who  lives  near  to  another;  one  who 
lives  in  familiarity  with  another;  any  thing 
next  or  near;  intimate,  confident;  in  divi- 
nity, one  partaking  of  the  fame  nature,  and 
therefore  entiled  to  good  oifices. 
^^'  For  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  genuine 
found  of  the  diphthong  in  the  lirft  fyllable 
of  this  word,  fee  Eight, 

To  Neighbour,  na'bAr.  v.  a. 

To  adjoin  to,  to  confine  on.     Little  nfed. 

Neighbourhood,  ni'bAr-hAd.  f. 

Place  adjoining;  Aate  of  being  near  each 
other ;  thofe  that  live  wkhin  reach  of  eafy 
communication. 

Neighbourly,  ni'bfir-U.  a. 

Becoming  a  neighbour,  kind,  civil. 

KbioiIbourly,  n&'bAr-U.  ad. 

With  focial  civility. 

Neither,  ni'Tnflr.  conjund.  (25a) 

Not  either.  '  A  particle  nted  in  the  firft 
branch  of  a  negative  fentencc,  and  an- 
swered by  Nor;  at.  Fight  Neither  with 
fmall  Nor  great.  It  it  fometimet  the  fe- 
cond  branch  of  a  negative  or  prohibition  to 
any  icntence;  as,  Ye  (hall  Not  eat  of  U, 
Neither  fluU  ye  totich  it. 

NHTSftfti  IM&'THijL.  plOBOUl^ 


Not  either,  not  one  nor  other. 

Neophyte,  ni'i-fUc.  f.  (156). 

One  regenerated,  a  conVert. 

Neoterick,  nA-A-tirMk.  a. 

Modem,  nove),  late. 

Nepenthe,  n4-pin'/W.  f. 

A  drug  that  drives  away  all  pains. 

Nephew,  nev'yA.  f. 

The  fon  of  a  brother  or  fitter. 

Nbphritick,  ni-frit'tlk.  a. 

Belong inff  to  the  organs  of  urine ;  troubled 
wish  the  (tone  ;  jgood  aeainft  the  done. 


Nepotism,  nep'6-tizm.  f. 

Fondnefs  for  nepnews. 
S3*  I  have  differed  from  all  our  OrthSepiils 
in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  by  mak- 
ing the  firft  fyllable  ihort ;  not  becaufe  this 
e  is  ihort  in  the  Latin  N€pos%  but  becaufe  the 
antepenultimate  accent  of  our  own  language, 
when  not  followed  by  a  diphthong,  natu- 
rally Ihortens  the  vowd  it  fills  upon.  (3^. 

Nerve,  nirv.  f. 

The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  feniation  pafs- 
ing  from  the  brain  to  all  paru  of  the  body ; 
it  IS  ufed  by  the  poets  for  (inew  or  tendon. 

Nerveless,  nerv'Us.  a. 

Without  ftrength. 

Nervous,  ner'vfls.  a. 

Well  ftrung,  ftrong,  vigorous;  relating  to 
the  nerves ;  having  weak  or  difeafed  nerves. 

Nervy,  nIr'vA.  a. 

Strong,  vigorous. 

Nescience,  n4(h'i-4nfc.  f. 

Ignorance,  the  ftate  of  not  knowing. 

Nest,  nift.  f.  . 

The  bed  formed  by  the  bird  for  incubation ; 
any  place  where  infeds  are  prodtKed ;  an 
abode,  place  of  reftdeuce,  in  contempt  ; 
boxes  of  drawers,  little  coavenieneet^ 

To  Nest,  nift.  v.  n. 

To  build  nefts. 

Nestecg,  nift'lg.  f. 

An  Cj^g  left  in  the  ned. 

To  Nestle,  nis's'l.  v.  n.  (472). 

To  fettle  ;  to  lie  clofe  and  fnug. 

To  Nestle,  n^s'sl.  v.  a. 

To  houfe,  as  in  a  neft ;  to  cheriih,  as  a  bird 
her  young. 

Nestling,  nift'ling.  f. 

A  bird  taken  out  of  the  nefL 

Net,  nit.  f. 

A  texture  woven  with  Urge  interftices  or. 
mefhes. 

Nether,  neTH'flr.  a. 

Lower,  not  upper ;  being  in  a  lower  place ; 
infernal,  belonging  to  the  regions  below. 

Nethermost,  niTH'fir-mift.  f. 

Loweft. 

Nettle,  nit'tl.  f.  (405). 

A  flinging  herb  well  known. 

To  Nettle,  nit'tl.  v.  a. 

To  fting,  to  irritate. 

Network,  net'wArk.  f. 

"    Any  thing  refembling  the  work  of  a  net. 

Never,  nev'fir.  ad. 

At  no  time ;  in  no  degree.  It  is  much  ufed 
in  compofition :  as,  Never-ending,  having 
no  end. 

Nevbrtheless,  nlv-&r«*Mi-lls^  ad 

Notwithftanding  that. 

Neurology,  nA-r6Vli-j4. 41. 

A  defcription  of  the  nerves. 

Neurotomy,  nA-r6t'tA-aiA.  f^  - 

The  anatomy  of  the  nerves. 

NEUTER;  nA't&r,  a*  (264]^ 


Indifferent,  iot  eigagtd  on  eithrr  fid»;  %i 
graaunar,  a  noon  that  implies  mo  (ob 

Neuter,  nA'tAr.  f. 

One  indiffen^nt  and  unengaged. 

Neutral,  nA'trH.  a. 

Indifferent,  not  engaged  on  either  fideg 
neither  good  nor  bad ;  neither  acid  nor  aW 
kaline. 

Neutral,  nA'tril.  f. 
One  who  deet  not  aA  nor  tngMfc  ea  «iilMr 

ide. 

Neutrality,  nA-tfM'i-ti.  f. 

A  ftate  of  indifference,  of  neither  friendlhi* 
nor  hoftility;  a  ftate  between  good  aoS 
evil. 

Neutrally,  n4'trSl-4.  ad 

hidifferently. 

New,  nA.  a.  (265). 

Fre(h  ;  modern-;  having  the  effe£l  of  nc^ 
velty  ;  not  habituated  ;  renovated,  reoaired 
fo  as  to  recover  the  firft  ftate ;  frem  after 
any  thine ;  not  of  ancient  extra^ion. 

New,  no.  ad. 

This  is  ufed  in  compofition  for  Newly. 

NEWFANGLED,  iiA-flng'grd.  a. 

(359).  Formed  with  vain  or  foolifli  love  •( 
novelty, 

Newfanglbdness,  n&-f3ng'grd^ 

nis.  r. 

Vain  and  fooHfli  love  of  nt^velty. 

Newel,  nA'll.  f. 

The  compafs  round  which  the  ftaircaft  if 
carried. 

Newly,  nik'M.  ad. 

Freftily,  lately. 

Newness,  nfi'nis.  f. 

FreflkOcfs,  novelty,  ftate  of  heinj^  new. 

News,  nAzc.  f. 

Frefli  account  of  any  thing ;  papers  whielb' 
give  an  account  of  the  tranladions  of  the 
prefent  times.  * 

Newsmonger,  n&ze'ming-gflr.  f. 

One  whofe  employment  it  is. to  hear  and  t#^ 
tell  news. 

Newt,  nAtc.  f. 

Eft,  fmall  lizard. 

New-yearVgift,  ni'ylrx-gfft.  A 

Prefent  made  on  the  iirft  day  of  the  year. 

Next,  nikft.  a. 

Neareft  in  place ;  neareft  id  any  gradation. ' 

Next,  n^kft.  ad. 

At  the  time  or  turn  immediately  focceeding. 

Nib,  nib.  f. 

The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird ;  ihe  point  oft 
a  pen. 

Nibbed,  nibb'd  a.  (359)* 

Having  a  nib. 

To  Nibble,  nlb'bl.  v.. a.  (405). 

To  bite  by  little  at  a  time,  to  eat  ilowly  ;'t*> 
bite  as  a  nih  does  the. bait. 

To  Nibble,  nib'bl.  v.  n. 

To  bite  at ;  to  carp  at,  to  find  fault  with. 

NiBBLER,  n!b'bi-dr.  f. 

One  that  bites  by  little  at  a  time. 

NicE,.nlfc.  a. 

Accurate  in  judgment  to  minute  eita6biert» 


aanefs;  refined. 

Nicely,  nife'U.  ad. 

Accurately,  minutely,  fcmpuloofty;  dell^ 
cately. 

NiCENESS,  nife'nis.  f. 

Accuracy,    minute  eKaftae(s|'  foperflttoiM- 
delicacy  or  pxitodK 

NiCETY^ 


NIG 


NIN 


NOB 


(3*  (546).^—  Fate,  fir,  fill,  fit  ;-*m4,  mit }  —pine,  pin ;  — 


Nicety,  n!'s5-t6.  f. 

Mimite  accuracy;  accurate  performance; 
minute  obfcrvation  ;  fubtilty ;  delicate  roa- 
naecra<rnt»  <:autious  treatment ;  effeminate 
foUnefs;  Niceties,  in  the  plural,  dainties  or 
delicacies  in  eating. 

Niche,  nltfli.  f- 

A  hollow  in  which  a  (latue  may  be  placed. 

Nick,  nik.  f. 

£xad  point  of  time  at  which  there  is  necef- 
fity  or  convenience ;  a  notch  cut  in  any 
thing ;  a  fcore,  a  reckoning ;  a  winning 
throw. 

To  Nick,  n!k.  v.  a. 

To  hit,  to  touch  luckily,  to  perform  by 
fome  flight  artifice  ;  to  cut  in  nicks  or 
notches;  to  fuit,  as  tallies  cut  in  nicks  ;  to 
defeat  or  cozen. 

Nickname,  nik'name.  f. 

A  name  given  in  feoffor  contempt. 

To  Nickname,  nik'name.  v.  a. 

To  call  bv  an  opprobrious  appellation. 

NiDE,  nide.  f. 

A  brood,  as,  a  Nide  of  pheafants. 

NiDiFiCATiON,  nid-i-fi-ki'lliSn. 

f.  The  a^  of  build mg  ncfts- 

NiDULATiON,  nid-ji-la'lhfln.  f. 

The  Halt  «f  remaining  in  the  nclt. 
NiECE,  niife.  f. 

The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  (iflcr. 

Niggard,  nig'gflrd.  f. 

A  mifcr,  a  curmudgeon. 

NiGGAUD,  nig'gfird.  a. 

Sordid,  avaricious,  parfinionioos. 

To  Niggard,  nlg'gArd.  v.  a. 

To  ftint. 

N1GOARDI5H,  nig'gfird-ifli.  a, 

Havmg  fome  difpofition  to  avarice. 

NiGGARDi-iNESs,'iiig'gfird-li-nes. 

f.  Avarice,  fordid  parfimony. 

Niggardly,  nig'gfird-14.  a. 

Avaricious,  fordidiy  parfimonious. 

Niggardness,  n!g'g6rd-n6s.  f. 

Avarice,  fordid  parfimony. 

Nigh,  ni.  prep. 

At  BO  great  diffance  from. 

Nigh,  nL  ad. 

Not  at  a  ereat  diftance ;  to  a  place  near. 

Nigh,  ni.  a. 

Near,  not  difUnt;  allied  clofely  by  blood. 
Not  ufed  now,  the  adjeHive  Near  being  fub- 
fUtutcd  in  its  place. 

NiGHLY,  ni'14.  ad. 

Neaily,  within  a  little. 

NiGHNESS,  nl'nis.  f. 

Nearnefs,  proximity* 

Night,  nlte.  f. 

The  time  of  darknefs ;  the  time  from  fun- 
fet  to  fun -rife. 

Nichtbrawler,  nlte'briwl-dr.  f. 

One  who  laifes  dillurbances  in  the  night. 

Nightcap,  nlte'kip.  f. 

A  cap  worn  in  bed,  or  m  undrefs. 

Nightcrow,  mie'krA.  f. 

A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night. 

Nightdew,  nite'dii.  i. 

Dew  that  weis  the  ground  in  the  night. 

Nightdog,  nite'dig.  f. 

A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night. 

Nightdress,  nite'drcs.  t. 

The  drcfs  worn  at  night. 
NlGHTED,  nitc'Jd.  a. 
Darkened,  clouded,  black. 

Night JA RING,  nlte'fi-ring,  a« 

Tj;ayeUing  in  the  ni^bt. 


NiGHTFiRE,  nite'flre.  f. 

Ignis  fatuus;  Will-a-whifp. 

NiGHTFLY,  nite'iii.  f. 

Moth  that  flics  in  the  night. 

Nightfoundered,  nlte'fdAn-dfir'd 

f.  Loft  or  I'ailreffcd  in  thcnight. 

Nightgown,  nite'gddn.  f. 

A  loofe  gown  ufcd  for  an  undreft. 

Nighthao,  nite'hSg.  f. 

Witch  fuppofcd  to  wander  in  the  night. 

Nightingale,  nlte'tin-gile.  f. 

a  fmall  bird  that  fings  in  the  night  with  re- 
in a  rkable.  melody,  Philomel ;  a  w«rd  of  en- 
dearment. 

Nightly,  nlte'14.  ad. 

By  night,  every  night. 

Nightly,  nite'Ie.  a. 

Done  by  night,  a£ling  by  night. 

Nightman,  nite'man.  f. 

One  who  carries  away  ordure  in  the  night. 

Nightmare,  nite'mare  f. 

A  moibid  oppreffion  in  the  night,  refemb- 
bling  the  prcffure  of  weight  upon  the  bread. 

Nightpiece,  nite'piife.  f. 

A  pi6lure  fo  coloured  as  to  be  fuppofed 

feen  by  candle-light. 

Nightrail,  nite'rale.  f. 

A  loofe  cover  thrown  over  the  drefs  at 
night. 

Nightraven,  nite-ra'v'n.  f.  (103). 

A  bird  fuppofed  of  ill  omen,  that  cries 
aloud  in  the  night. 

NiGHTRULE,  nhe'rAle.  f. 

A  tumult  in  the  night.     Not  ufcd. 

Nightshade,  nlte'Mde.  f. 

A  plant  of  two  kinds,  common  and  deadly 
night-fhade. 

Nightshining,  nite'fti-ning.  a. 

Shewing  brightnefs  in  the  night. 

Nightwalk,  nite'w^k.  f. 

Walk  in  the  night. 

NiGHTWALKER,  nltc'wik-flr.  r. 

One  who  roves  in  the  night  upon  ill  defigns. 

NiGHTWARBLiNG,  nlte-wdf'bling. 

a.  Singing  in  the  night. 

NiGHTWARD,  nlte'wJrd.  a. 

Approaching  towards  night. 

NiGHTWATCH,  nite'w6tfli.  f. 

A  peiiod  of  the  night  as  diftinguilhed  by 
change  of  the  watch. 

Nigrescent,  nUgrls'slnt.  a.  (130). 

Growing  black. 

NiGRiFiCATiON,n!g-r4-ft-ki'fhfin. 

f.  (130).  The  aft  of  making  black. 

To  Ni LL,  nil.  v.  a. 

Not  to  will,  to  refufe.     Obfolcte. 

To  Nim,  mm.  v.  a. 

To  (leal.     A  low  word. 

Nimble,  nim'bl.  a.  (405). 

(^uick,  a£livc,  ready,  fpeedy,  lively,  expe- 
ditious. 

Nimbleness,  nim'bl-nes.  f. 

Quickncfs,  aftivity,  fpeed. 

Nimblewitted,  nim'bl-wit-ted.  a. 

Quick,  eager  to  fpeak. 

Nimbly,  nim'bli.  ad. 

Quickly,  fpecdily,  aftively. 

Nimmer,  nim'mfir.  f. 

A  thie^  a  pilferer.     A  low  word. 

Nincompoop,  nin'kflm-p65p-  f. 

A  fool,  a'  triiler.     A  low  word. 

Nine,  nine.  f. 

One  more  than  eight. 

Ninefold,  mne'iild.  f. 

Nine  times. 


Ninepins,  nine'pinz.  f. 

A  play  where  nine  pieces  of  wood  arc  fet 
up  on  the  ground  to  be  thrown  down  by  a 
bowl. 

Ninescor*e,  nine'flcAre.  a. 

Nine  tiroes  twenty. 

Nineteen,  nine'tcin.  a. 

Nine  and  ten. 

Nineteenth,  nlne't46n/^.  a. 

The  ordinal  of  nineteen,  the  ninth  after  the 
tenth. 

Ninety,  nine'ti,  a. 

Nine  times  ten. 

Ninth,  ninth,  a. 

Next  in  order  to  the  eighth. 

Ninetieth,  nlne'te-i/A.  a.  (279). 

The  tenth  nine  times  told. 

Ninny,  nin'ni.  f. 

A  fool,  a  fimpleton. 

Ninnyhammer,  nin'nc-him-mir. 

f.  A  fimpleton. 

To  Nip,  nip.  V.  a. 

To  pinch  oft  with  the  nails,  to  bite  with 
the  teeth,  to  cut  off  by  any  flight  means;  to 
•  blafl,  to  deftroy  before  full  growth;  to 
pinch  as  froft ;  to  vcX,  to  bite ;  to  taunt  fai > 
cailically. 

Nip,  nip.  f. 

A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth;  a  foull 
cut ;  a  blaft ;  a  taunt,  a  farcafm. 

Nipper,  nio'pdr.  f. 

A  fatirift.     Not  in  ufe. 

Nippers,  nip'pfirz.  f. 

Small  pinceM. 

NiPPiNGLY,  nip'ping-li.  ad. 

With  bitter  farcalm. 

Nipple,  nip'pl.  f. 

The  teat,  the  dug;  the  orifice  at  which  my 
animal  liquor  is  leparated. 

Nipplewort,  nip'pl -wfirt.  f. 

A  very  common  weed. 

Nisi  prius,  nl'sA-pri'&s.  f. 

In  law,  a  judicial  writ. 

NiT,  nit.  f;      ♦ 

The  egg  of  a  loufe. 

NiTENCY,  nl't4n-s4.  f. 

Luftre,  clear  brightnefs  ;  endeavour,  fprinf. 
Not  in  ufe. 

Nitid,  nit'tjd.  a. 

Bright,  (binning,  luftrous. 

NiTRE,-ni'tfir.  f.  (4i6j* 

Saltpetre. 

Nitrous,  nl'trfis.  a. 

Impregnated  with  nitre. 

NiTRY,  nl'tre.  a. 

Nitrous. 

NiTTY,*nit't4.  a. 

Abounding  with  the  eggs  of  lice. 

Niveous,  niv'i.fls.  a. 

Snowy. 

No,  nA.  ad. 

The  word  qf  refufa] ;  the  word  of  iwi}' 
It  fometimes  ftrengthens  a  follo%^og  nega- 
tive :  No  not. 

No,  ni.  a. 

Not  any,  none ;  No  one,  none,  not  any  one. 

ToNobilitate,  nA-birii-tate.  v.a. 

To  make  noble. 

Nobility,  nA-bil'14-t4.  f. 

Antiquity  of  family  joined  vrtth  fpleodoar ; 
rank  or  ai^tty  of  teveral  degrees,  conferred 
by  fovereigns  ;  the  perfons  of  high  rask; 
dignity,  grandeur,  greatnefs. 

Noble,  nA'bl.  a.  (405). 

Of  an  ancient  and  fplen<U(d  family ;  exalted 

to  a  nok  above  commiialty;  grcat«  worthy, 

aiBftiiou*} 


NOI 

—  nA,  mSve,  nSr, 

tlluibioufl  ;  exalted,  elevated,  fublime ; 
magtiiBceot,  (lately ;  free,  generous,  liberal; 
principal,  capital ;  as,  the  heart  is  one  of 
the  Noble  parts. 

Noble,  no'bl.  f. 

One  of  higti  rank ;  t  coin  rated  at  dx  (hil- 
lings and  eight-pence. 

Nobleman,  nA'bl-man.  f* 

One  who  is  enobled. 

Nobleness,  nA'bl-nes.  f. 

Greatnefs,  worth,  dignity,  magnanimity; 
fplcudour  of  defccut. 

NoBLEss,  nA-blls'.  f. 

Nobility.  I'his  word  is  not  now  ofed ; 
dignity,  greatnefs ;   noblemen  coUcflively. 

Nobly,  no'bli.  ad. 

Of  ancient  and  fplendtd  extra£lion  ;  greatly, 
itlullriuully;  giaudly,  fpleudidly. 

Nobody,  no'bod-i.  f. 

No  one,  not  any  one. 

NocENT,  nA's^nt.-a. 

Guilty,  criminal;  hurtful,  mifchievous* 

Nock,  nftk.  f. 

A  flit,  a  nick,  a  notch ;  the  fundament.  Not 
in  ufe. 

Noctidial,   nftk-tld'yil,    or  n6k- 
•     tid'ji^Sl.  a- 

Compriiing  a  night  and  day. 

NocTiFEROus,  nok-tif  fSr-ds.  a. 

Bringing  night. 

NocTi VACANT,  n6k-tiv'vd-g3nt.  a. 

Wandering  in  the  night. 

NocTUARY,  n6k'i(hA-5-re.  f.  (461}. 

An  account  of  what  palfes  by  night. 

NocTURM,  nok'tirn.  f. 

An  office  of  devotion  performed  in  the 
night. 

Nocturnal,  nok-t&r'odl.  a. 

Nigntly. 

Nocturnal,  n6k-tftr'n51.  f. 

An  inlirument  by  which  Obfervationa  are 
made  in  the  night. 

To  Nod,  nod.  v.  a. 

To  decline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion ; 
to  pay  a  flight  buw ;  to  bend  downwards 
with  quick  motion;  to  be  drowfy. 

Nod,  nod.  f. 

A  quick  declination  of  the  head ;  a  quick 
dedinaiion ;  the  motion  of  ihc  head  in 
'drowhnefs  ;  a  flizht  obrifance. 

NoDATiON,  n6-di'flifin.  f. 

The  ad  ot  making  knots. 

NoDDER,  nod'dfir.  f. 

One  wiio  nods. 

NoDt)LE,  nfid'dl.  f.  (405). 

A  htad,  in  contempt. 

Noddy,  n6d'd4.  f. 

A  fimplcton,  an  idiot. 

Node,  nAde.  f. 

A  knot,  a  knob;  a  fwelling  on  the  bone; 
an  inierfe^ion. 

Nodosity,  ni-d6s'si-t4.  f. 

Complication,  knot. 

NoDous,  nA'd&s.  a. 

Knotty,  full  of  knois. 

Nodule,  ndd'jAle.  f.  (461}. 

A  fmall  lump. 

Noggin,  no^'g^n.  f- 

A  fmall  mug. 

NoiANCE,  nic'infe.  f. 

Mifchief,  inconvenicucc.     Not  ufcd. 

Noious,  nAi'fis.  a. 

Hurtful,  m»fi.hievous.     Not  ufcd. 

NoisR,  nAize.  f.  (299). 

Any  Kind  oi  luur.d  ;  ou.cjv,  clamour,  boaft- 
aag  or  importunate  talk ;  occ^iiou  of  ulk. 


NON 


NOR 


n4t ;  —  tAbe,  tSb,  bill ; —  Ail ;  —  pAfind  ;  —  /Ain,n'His. 
To  Noiste,  nd&ze.  v»  a. 

To  fpread  by  rumour,  or  report. 

NoisEFUL,  nAize'fdI.  a. 

Loud,  clamorous.  ' 

Noiseless,  nAize'les.  a. 

Silent,  without  found.    ' 

Noisiness,  ndi'ze-nes.  f. 

Loudocfs  of  found. 
N01SEMAK.ER,  nAcze'mi-kfir.  f. 

Clamourer. 

Noisome,  nAe'sflm.  a. 

Noxious,   mifchievous,  unwholefome ;    of- 
fcnfive,  difgulting. 

Noisomely,  noc'stim-li.  ad. 

With    a   fortid   ileuch,    with   an   infcdious 
fteam. 

Noisomeness,  nA4'sfim-nes.  f. 

Aptnefs  to  difguft,  oilcnfivenefs. 

Noisy,  nAi'zi.  a. 

Sounding  loud;  clamorous,  turbulent. 

Noll,  iiAle.  f.  (406 j. 

A  head,  a  noddle.     Not  ufcd. 

Nolition,  ni-li(h'fin.  f. 

Unwillingnefs. 

Nombles,  n&m'blz.  f. 

The  entrails  of  a  deer. 
03*  This  word  may  be  added  to  the  Cata- 
logue, Principles,  No.  165. 

Nomenclator,  ni-mSn-kli'tflr.  f. 

One  who  calls  things  or  perfous  by  their 
proper  names. 

Nomenclature,    nA-m^n-kli' 
tftiiire.  f.  (461}. 

The  a6l  of  naming ;  a  vocabulary,  a  dic- 
tionary. 

Nominal,  n6m'mA-ndl.  a. 

Referring  to  names  rather  than  to  things. 

Nominally,  n6m'mc-ndl-l4.  ad. 

By  name,  titulary. 

To  Nominate,  nom'mi-nitc.  v.  a. 

To  name,  to  mention  by  name ;  to  entitle ; 
to  fet  down,  to  appoint  by  name. 

Nomination,  nAm-mi-ni'ftifln.  f. 

I1ie  a£l  of  mentioning  by  name  ;  the  power 
of  appointing. 

Nominative,  nArn'mi-nS-tlv.  f. 

The  cafe  in  Grammar  that  primarily  defig- 
nates  the  name  of  any  thing, 


K^*  This  word,  iu  the  huiry  of  fchool  pro- 
nunciation, is  always  heard  in  three  fylla- 
bles,  as  if  written  Nomnaiivc;  and  this 
pronunciation  has  fo  generally  prevailed, 
that  making  the  word  confifl  of  four  fylla- 
bles  would  be  (liff  and  pedantic. — See  Qef, 

Nonage,  nAn'adie.  f. 

Minority,  time  of  life  before  legal  maturity. 

Nonce,  nAnfe.  f. 

Pu<pofe,  intent,  defign.     Obfolete. 

NoNCONFORMiTY,ndn-k6n-fAr'mi- 
ti.  f. 

Refusal  of  complisnce  ;  refufal  to  join  in  the 
cflahlifhcd  religion 

Nonconformist,  nAn-kon-fAr'mift 

f.  One  who  refufes  to  join  in  the  eAablifhed 
worftiip. 

None,  nfin.  f. 

Not  one ;  not  any. 

Nonentity,  non-en'ti-t5.  f, 

Nonexillence ;  a  thing  not  cxifling. 

Nonexistence,  non-eg-zls'tenfe. 

f.  Inexiftence,  ftatc  of  not  exilling. 

Nonjuring,  nAn-jA'nng.  a. 

fiel'^nging  to  thofe  who  will  not  fwear  alle- 
giance to  the  Hanoverian  family. 

Nonjuror,  n6n-jA'rdr,  f. 

3A 


One  who  conceiving  James  II.  unjuflly  de- 
pofed,  refufes  xo  fwear  allegiance  to  thofe 
who  have  fucceeded  him. 

Nonnaturals,  n&n-nJt'tfh6-r3lz. 

f.  Any  thing  which  is  not  naturally,  but  by 
accident  or  abufc,  the  eaufc  of  difeafe.  Phy« 
ficians  reckon  thcfe  to  be  frx,  viz.  Air,  diet, 
fleep,  exprcifc,  excretion,  and  the  pafliont. 

Nonpareil,  n6n-pi-rel'.  f. 

Excellence  unequalled ;  a  kind  of  apple ; 
printers  letter  of  a  fmall  fize,  on  which 
fmall  Bibles  and  Common  Prayers  are 
primed. 

Nonplus,  non'plAs.  f. 

Puzzle,  inability  to  fay  or  do  more. 

To  Nonplus,  nAn'plfis.  v.  a. 

To  confound,  to  puzzle. 

NoNRESiDENCE,n6n-ris'si-dcnfe.f. 

Failure  of  rcfidence. 

Nonresident,  nAn-rcs's4-dlnt.  f. 

One  who  negleds  to  live  at  the  proper  place. 

Nonresistance,  nAn-ri-zls't^nfc, 

f.  The  principle  of  not  oppofmg  the  king, 
ready  obedience  to  a  fuperior. 

Nonsense,  nAn'sinfe.  f. 

Unmeaning  or  ungrammattcal  language ; 
trifles,  things  of  no  importance. 

Nonsensical,  non-sln'sA-kil.  a. 

Unmeaning,  foolifh. 

Nonsensicalness,  non-sln'si-kil- 
nh.  f. 

Ungrammatical  jargon ;  ahfardity. 

NoNSOLVENT,  nAii-sAl'vint.  f. 

One  who  cannot  pay  his  drbts. 

NoNSOLUTiON,  nAn-sA-lA'ftifln.  f. 

Failuie  of  folution. 

Nonsparing,  nAn-fpi'r!ng.  a. 

Mercilefs,  all-deftroying.     Out  of  ufe. 

To  Nonsuit,  nAn'sAtc.  v.  a.  (342). 

To  deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal  procefs 
for  fome  failure  in  the  management. 

Noodle,  nAo'dl.  L 

A  fodl,  a  fimpleton. 

Nook,  nAAk.f.  (306). 

A  corner. 


Noon,  nAAn.  f.  (306). 

The  middle  hour  ofthe  di 


day.    It  11  ufcd  for 


midnight  in  poetry. 

Noonday,  n56n-di'.  f. 

Mid-day. 

Noonday,  no&n'di'.  a. 

Meridional. 

Nooning,  noAn'lng.  f. 

Repofe  at  noon.     A  cam  word. 

Noontide,  noAn'tlde.  f. 

Mid-day. 

Noontide,  noAn'tide.  a. 

Meridional. 

Noosk,  nAife.  f.  (437). 

A  running  knot,,  which  iiie  mprx  it  is  drawn 
binds  the  clofcr." 

To  Noose,  nOAze.  v.  a. 

To  lie  in  a  iiooic. 

Nope,  nApc.  f.  * 

a  kind  ol  uird  called  a  bullfinch  ttr  redtaik 

Nor,  nAr.  conjtmd. 

A  particle  n\arkin^  the  fecond  or  fubfef^u'rnt 
branch  of  a  ncganve  propofition.  Nor  is 
fometimes  ufcd  in  ihe  firii  branch  for  nei* 
ther  i  as,  I  Nor  love  myfelf,  Nor  thee. 

North,  nAr/A.  f. 

The  point  oppofite  to  the  fun  in  the  meri- 
dian i  the  point  oppofue  to  the  foath. 

Northeast,  nAr/A'cid.  f. 

The  point  between  the  north  and  eaft. 

NogTHERLYj 


NOT 

Northerly,  nSr'THSrJA.  a. 

BciDg  towaids  the  north. 

NoRTJlEBN^  n6r'THern.  a. 

fieiqg  in  the  north. 

No*TH«tAR,  ndr/A'ftir.T. 

The  poJe^r. 

Northward,  ndr/A'wird.     \     , 
Northwards,  ndr/A'wJrdz.  j 

Towards  the  north.  ♦ 

NaRTHWEST,  ndrM'wSft.  f. 

The  point  between  tiie  north  and  weft. 

NoRTHWiND,^.n3r///wiiul.  f. 

The  wind  that  blows  froxu  the  north. — Sec 

Nose,  n6ze.  f. 

The  pioniineace  on  the  face,  which  is  the 
organ  of  fcent  and  the  emuiTdlor/  of  the 
brain ;-fbcot,  fj^city;  to  lead  by  the  Nr^fe. 
to  dt«g  by  foroe,  a«  a  bear  by  his  ring ;  to 
lead  blurdly ;  to  tht uft  one's  -nofe  into  the 
sfiairs  of  other,  to  be  a  bufy  body;  to  put 
one's  Nofcout  of  joint,  to  put  oncout  of  the 
affcdions  of  another. 

To  Nose,  lAzt.  v.  a. 

To  (cent,  to  fmell ;  to  face,  to  oppofe. 

To  Nose,  ai&ze.  v.  n. 

To  look  big,  to  blufter.     Not  afcd. 

Nosebleed,  nAze'bl^d.  f. 

Akind  of  herb. 

Nosegay,  nize'gi.  f. 

A  pofie,  a  bunch  oi  ilowcrt. 

Noseless,  nAze'l^.  a. 

Wanting  a  noie. 

NosESMART,  nize'foiirt,  f. 

The  herb  creffes. 

NosL€,  n&z'zL  f. 

The  cxtrcnuty  of  m.  thiag,  at  the  Node  of  a 
yair  of  bellows. 
f^  As  this  word  is  invariably  pronounced 
with  the  0  (hort,  Dr.  Johnfon's  fpeliing  is 
asabftird  here  as  in  Codie^  which  fn. 

Nosology,  n6-z8riA-j4.  f. 

Do£^rine  of  difeaCes. 

NosopoiETicK,  nA-s4-|>iJi-et'tlk.a. 

Producrng  difeafes. 

Nostril,  n6s'ftrtL  f. 

The  cavity  in  the  nofe. 

Nostrum,  nfis'tiflra.  f. 

A  medicine  not  yet  made  puMidi,  Imt  fe- 
maining  in  feme  fij^lc  band. 

Not,  n6t.  ad. 

The  particle  of  negation  or  refufal ;  it  de- 
notes cellation  or  cN»in£iiefi,  No  more. 

Notable,  n6't3-bJ,  or  n8t'i-bl.  a. 

Remarkable,  memorable,  obfervable  ;  care- 
ful, bufUing. 
^^  When  this  word  fignifics  remarkable,  it 
ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  firft  manner ; 
and  when  it  means  careful  or  buftling,  in  the 
lail.  The  adverb  follows  the  fame  analogy ; 
nor  ought  this  ufcful  di(lin£^ion  to  be  net;- 
Ica'ed. 

NoTABLENESS,  ndt'tJ-bl-nSs.  f» 

Appearance  of  bufincfs. 

Notably,  ni'ti-bli,.or  nftt'i-Wi. 

ad.  Memorably,  remarkably ;  with  coftic- 
quence,  with  mew  of  importance. 

Notarial,  nA-ti'r4-4i.  a. 

Taken^  by  a  notary. 

Notary,  ni'tJ^i.  f. 

An  officer  whofc  bufmefs  it  is  to  take  notei 
of  any  thijig  which  may  concern  the  publick. 

Notation,  nd-ti'lhfin.  f. 

The  a£b  ot  prance  of  recording  any  thiog 
by  markS)  as  by  figjircs  or  letters ;  narasin^, 
S^oificatioiu 


NOV 


NO  a 


r-Fite,  f5r,  fill,  fit ;— mA,  mit ;— pine,  pin ;  — 


Notch,  n6tih.  H 

A  nick,  a  hollo^%cut  hi  any  thin^. 

To  Notch,  n6tfh.  v.  a. 

To  cut  in  fmall  hollows. 

Notchweed,  nfttfli'wiW.  f. 

An  herb  called  orach. 

Note,  nAtc.  f. 

Mark,  token ;  notice,  heed ;  rtipatattOTi, 
confequence  ;  account,  information,  in- 
telligence ;  tune,  voice  ;  fingle  found  in 
mufick ;  ftate  of  being  obfcrved ;  (hort 
hint ;  «  fmall  letter ;  a  paper  given  in  con- 
fellion  of  a  debt ;  heads  of  a  fubjcd.*,  expU- 
natofy  armot«tion. 

To  Note,  n6te.  v.  a. 

To  obferve,  to  remark,  to  heed^  to  attend  ; 
to  fet  down,;  to  charge  with  a  crime;  n 
mullck,  to  Cet  down  the  notes  of  a  tune. 

Notebook,  niite'^bSofc.  f. 

A  book  in  which  notes  and  memorandums 
are  fet  down. 

Noted,  nA'tld.  part»  a. 

Remarkable,  emineiu>  celebrated,  egregi- 
ous. 

Noter,  nA'tdr.  f. 

He  who  takes  notree. 

Nothing,  nfi/A'mg.  T.  (165). 

"Non-entity;  not  any  thing,  no  partictrlar 
thiBg4naotherthing;  no  quantity  or  de- 
gree ;  no  imrportance,  -bo  ofc  ;  tio-peffefiioa 
or  Cortttne  ;  no  dificulty,  no  trouble ;  a 
thing  of  no  proportion  ;  trifle,  foflbething 
of  DO  cooixderatian ;  to  tnvke  nothing  of,  to 
^o  with  eafe,  to  make  no  difficulty  of;  to 
lail  in  an  attentpt,  to  do  ineifedually. 

Nothingness,  nfi/Alng-nes.  1. 

Non-exiRence ;  thing  of  no  value. 

Notic£,  nA'tis.  L  (142). 

Remark,  heed,  obfcrvation,  regard  ;  infor- 
mation, intelligence  given  or  received. 

Notification,  no-t4-ft-kA'fli4n. 

f.  The  a&  of  making  known. 

To  Notify,  nA'tA-fi.  v. a. 

To  declare,  to  make  known. 

Notion,  nA'Aifin.  f. 

Thought,  reprefcntation  of  any  thing  fdrsaed 
by  the  mind  ;  fentimeat,  opinion. 

Notional,  nA'flidn^l.  a. 

Imaginary,  ideal ;  dcaliiig  in  ideas,  not  Fca. 
lities. 

Notiokality,  nA-ftifln-il'li-ti.  f. 

Empty,  ungrounded  opinion.' 

Notion  ALLY,  nA'ihftn-41-14.  ad. 

In  idea,  mentally. 

Notoriety,  nA-tA-rl'4-t4.  f. 

Publick  knowledge,  publick  expofurc. 

Notorious,  no-to'r4-fls-  a. 

PublickJy  known,  evident  to  the  world  ; 
known  to  diiadvantage. 

Notoriously,  no-tA'r4-As-l4.  ad. 

Publickly,  evidently. 

Notoriousness,  nA-tA'rA-ds-ncs.  f. 

Publick  fame. 

Notwheat,  n&t' white,  f. 

A  kind  of  wheat  unbearded. 

Notwithstanding,    afit-wi/A- 
ftSnd'ing.  conj. 

Without  hindrance  or  obilruflioo  from  ;  al- 
though ;  neverthelefs,  however. 
NOTUS,  nA'tfls.  f. 
The  fouth  wind. 

Novation,  nA-va'fhfin.  H 

The  introdu^ion  of  fomething  new. 

NovATOR,  nA-vi'tdr.  f.  f52ij» 

The  introducer  of  (bmething  new. 

No VEL,.n6T'vil.  a.  (102}. 


"New,  not  inciect:  in  thcri^l  5tw,  «ppci« 
dant  to  the  code,  and  of  later  eot&ioo. 

Novel,  nAv'vll.f. 

A  fmall  tale  ;  a  law  annexed  to  the  code. 

Novelist,  nAv'veUfift.  f. 

Innovator,  affertor  of  novelty;  a  writer o£ 
novels. 

Novelty,  nAv'vel-tS.  f. 

Newnefi,  (Uie  of  being  unknown  to  former 
times. 

November,  nA-v§m'b5r.  f. 

The  eleventh  month  of  the  year,  or  dte 
ninth  leckooed  from  Mzrch. 

NovENARY,  nftv'Sn-A-rfc.  f. 

Number  of  nine. 
^  I  have  followed  l>r.  Jdbitfon  Mid  tnttck 
TO  the  accentuation  of  this  wwrd  rather  tksa 
Mr.  Sheridan,  who  preferve*  the  ftrft  vrwcl 
long,  and  placet  the  accent  oa  the  fecood 
fyllablc. 

Novercal,  nA-v4r*k41.  *. 

Having  the  manner  of  a  ftep^naoiher. 

Nought,  niwt.  f.  (319)  (393)- 

Not  any  thing,  BOthtng ;  to  ict  «t  Notflbt, 
not  to  value,  to  flight. 

Novicb,  jB&v'vn.  f  (142^. 

One  not  acquainted  with  any  thiqg,  a  fre& 
man  ;  one  who  has  entered  a  reli^iotci  hoafC) 
but  not  yet  taken  the  vow. 

Novitiate,  nA-vifh'l-ite.  T. 

The  Aatcof  a  Bovioe,  the  tiiac  in  which  (be 
rudiments  are  learned ;  the  time  fpent  in  s 
religioiu  houfe,  by  wa/  df  triaH,  D^9tc  (be 
vow  is  taken. 
NOVITY,  niv'i^ti.  f. 
Newnefs,  novelty. 

Nou^,  wAAn.  1.  (yit). 

The  name  of  any  thing  in  grammar. 

To  NotjRTSH,  nfir'i4fli.  v.  a.  (tHJ* 

To  increafeor  Uxppon  by  food  ;  to  (upport, 
to  maintain  ;  to  encourage,  to  fiamaflt ;  lo 
train,  or  educate  ;  to  promote  growth-  or 
ftrength,  as  food. 

NouRisHABLE,  nAr'ri(k-l^.  ft. 

Sufeeptive  of  noarifhraent. 

NouRiSHER,  n6r'r!(h-fir.  f. 

The  perfon  or  thing  that  nourifhev. 

Nourishment,  nAr'rifti-mSnt.  f. 

That  which  b  given  or  received  in  order  ta 
the  fupport  or  increafc  of  grov^  or  ftreogtb, 
food,  fuftenance. 

Now,  nAA.  ad.  h^T). 

At  this  time,  at  the  time  prcfcot ;  a  littk 
while  a^Ow  It  is  fometimes  a  pailick  n 
connelhoa ;  as,  if  this  be  true,  he  is  ^*^J  > 
Now  this  is  true,  therefore  he  t»  gwilfy* 
After  this  ;  Gnce  things  are  lb,  in  famili^ 
fpcech  ;  now  andihes,  at  one  time  aadiA** 
ther,  uncertainly. 

Now,  nAA.  f. 

Prefcnt  moment. 

Nowaday*,  nAfl'd-dize.  ad* 

In  the  prefeotage.     ', 

Nowhere,  nA'hwire.  ad. 

Not  in  any  place. 

Nowise,  nA'wize.  f. 

Not  any  manner  or  degree, 
(j:^  This  word,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  i»  com* 
monly  written  and  fpoken  by  igtiortot  bu: 
barians  Noways, 

Noxious,  nAk'fhfis,  a. 

Hurtful,  harmful,  baneful ;  guilty,  criniiil* 

Noxiousness,  nAk'lW^nAs.  f. 

-  Hurtfulnefs,  infadubrity. 

Noxiously,  nAk'fMs-lA.  ai 

HurtfuUy,  pernictouny» 

;  NozjLEj^n^'zL  C 

tlie 


NUM 


NUR 


NYM 


The  nofe,  the  foout,  the  end. 
Q3"  This  word*  by  being  written  with  z,  is 
.  rather  more  correA  than  nojle ;  but  both  of 

them  arc  radically  dcfc^kive — See  Codle* 

NuBi FERGUS,  nA-bif'fer-ds.  a. 

Bringing  clouds. 

To  NuBiLATE,  ni'bil-ite.  v.  a. . 

To  cloud. 

Nubile,  ni'bil.  a.  (140). 

Martiagtable,  fit  for  marriage.' 

Nuciferous,  nA-siffSr-4s.  a* 

Nut  bearing. 

Nucleus,  nA'ld6-fis*  f. 

A  kernel,  any  thing  about  which  nutter  is 
gathered  or  conelobatcd. 

NuDATiON,  no-di'fhfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  making  bare  or  naked. 

Nudity,  nA'de-tA.  f. 

Naked  parts. 

Nugacity,  ni-gis'si-tA.  F. 

Futility,  trifling  talk  or  behaviour* 

Nugation,  ni-ga'fliOn.  f. 

The  aft  or  prafticc  of  trifliog. 

.Nugatory,  ni'ga-tfir-e.  ^. 

I'riiLijig,  futile- — For  the  «,  fee  Dotn^ftki. 

»N.uisANCE>  nA'sinfo.  f.  (342). 

Something  noxious  or  offeniwc  ;  in  law, 
fiometbiag  that  incommodes  th«  ocighbour- 
hood. 

To  Null,  nfll.  v.  a. 

To  annul,  to  aiinihifate. 

^Nullibiety,  nftl-li-bl'i-tA;  f. 

The  fta^e  of  being  nowhere. 

TEo  Nullify,  nfiHi-fl.  v.  a,  (183)., 

^    To  4nnul«  to  make  void. 
NULLITV,  nfil'li-ti.  f. 

-Want  of-  force  •  or  c^acy ;   want  of  exif- 

tcnce. 

Numb,  ndm.  a.  ('347)- 

Torpid,  chill,  motionlcis;  producing  chilU 
.nf  Cs,  benumbing. 

To  Numb,  ndm.  v.  a. 

To Jii9kc  torpid*  to  deaden»  to  ftupify. 
Numbedness,  ndm'ed-nis.  f. 

locerniption  of  fenfation. 

To  Number,  nfim'bftr.  v.  a. 

To  count,  to  tell,  to  reckon  how  naany;  to 
recXoa  as  one  of  tbe  fame  kind. 

NUMaiR,  n^m'bfir.  f. 

The  fpecies  of  quantity  by  which  it  is  com- 
pntod  how  maAy ;  any  particular  aggregate 
of  units,  as  Even  or  Odd ;  many,  more  than 
one ;  imUtitud^  that  may  be  coumcd ;  conv- 

Crative  multitude;  aggregated  multitude; 
rmony;  vcrfcs,  poetry;  in  the  noun  it  is 
the  variation  or  change  of  termination  to 
fignify  a  Number  more  than  ^e. 

NumberpR)  ndm'b6r-dr.  f. 

He  who  numbers. 

Numberless,  ndm'b&r-lls.  a. 

Innumerable,  more  than  can  bereckoaed. 

NuM9i^Es,  nAm'blz.  f. 

The  entrails  of  a  deer. 

Numbness  nfim'nes.  f.  (347)- 

Torpor,  deadfleis,  Aupefa£iio7i. 

Numerj^LE,  ni'mlr-i-bj.  a. 

Capable  to  be  numbered. 

Num,£RAX,  nff'mk-al.  a, 

A4j((iogto,nunbtrt  confifliog;  of  number. 


—  nA,  mAvc,  ndr,  n6t ;  —  tAbe,  tflb,  bAll ;  —  ill ;  —  pAdnd ;  — thin,  this. 
Numerally,  nii'm^r-al-14.  ad. 

According^to  number. 

Numerary,  mi'mer-l-ri.  a. 

Any  thing  belonging  to  a  certain  number. 

Numeration,  ni-m^r-a'ihfin.  f. 

The  art  of  numbering;  the  rule  of  arith- 
metick  which  teaches  the  notation  of  num- 
bers, and  method  of  reading  numbers  regu- 
larly noted. 


Numerator,  ni'mer-a-tAr.  f.  (521J 

He  that  numbers' ;  that  number  which  fcrves 
as  the  common  raeafure  to  others.  • 

Numerical^  nA-mcr'nk-Sl.  a. 

Numeral,  denoting  number ;  the  fame  not 
only  in  kind  or  fpecies,  but  number.  ^ 

Numerically,  nA-mer'rik-4I-4. 

ad.  Refpc^lJng  famcucfi  in  numbei*. 

Numerist,  niVmer-rlit.  f.      « 

One  that  deals  in  numbers. 

NtTMEROSiTY,  nA-mer-rfts'sd-ti.  f. 

Niumbcr,  the  Hate  of  being  numerous  ;  har- 
mony', numerous  flo>Y. 

Numerous,  ni'mer-rfis,  a* 

Contauiing  many,  con^ding  of  many,  not 
few;  harmonious,  coaGliing  of  parts  rightly 
numbered ;  mdodious,  muiicai. 

Numerousness,  ni'mir*rfis-nfo.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  numerous ;  harmony, 
muficalnefs.  ^ 

Nummary^  jiflm'mi-r4.  a. 

Relating  to  monev. 

Numskull,  nam'ik&h  f.  ^ 

A  dunce,  a  d>oh,  a  Uockhcad;  the-hcad,  in. 
buriefqucu 

Numskull&i>>  ndm'fkil'd;  av. 

Dull,  fhipid,  dnltifli. 

Nun,  ndn.  f. 

A  woman  dedicated  to  the  feverer  duties  of 
',    rdizioA*  feduded  ia  a  cloiiier   from    tbe 
WQdd. 

Nunciature,  nfln'fhi-i-iAre.  C 

Th&  office  of  a  mmcio*. 

Nuncio,.  nin'fli4-,6.  f.  (357). 

A  meiTenger,  one  that  brings  tidingt;  a 
kind  of  fpi ritual  envoy  from  the  pope. 

NuNCHiON,  nftn'tflifin, 

A  piece  of  visuals  eaten  between  meals. 

Nuncupative,  ndn-ki'p4-tlv 
NuNCUPATORY,  nfin-ku' 

tdr-r4. 

Pubjickiy  or  folcoanly  declaratory,  verbally 
_  pronounced^ 
if3r    Dr.  Johofbo  has  very  improperly  ac- 

cenied  thefe  two  words  upon  the  third  fyl- 

labie,  but  Dr.  Afh.  asd  Mr.  Shoridaa  more 

correi^ly  011  the  fecond. 

Nunnery,  nin'nlr-r4.  f, 

A  houfe  of  nuns,  of  women  dedicated  to  the 
feverer  duties  of  religion. 

Nuptial,  ndp'fliiL  a. 

Pertaining  to  marriage. 

Nuptials,  n&p'ih^z.  f. 

Marriage. 

Nurse,  nfirfc.  f. 

a  woman  that  has  the  care  of  anothei*s 
child ;  a  woman  that  has  care-  of  a  fick 
perfon ;  one  who  breeds,  educates,  or  pro* 
teds ;  an  old  woman  in  conumpt ;  the  ftate 
of  being  nurfed. 


een  meats. 

'pi.  I. 


To  Nurse,  nflrfe.  r.  a. 

To  bring  up  a  child  not  one'a  own;  to 
bring  up  any  thing  young ;  to  feed,  to  keep, 
to  mainuin;  to  tend  the  fick;  to  pamper, 
to  foment,  to  encourage. 

Nurser,  nflr'sir.  1. 

One  that  nurfes;  a  promoter^  a  fomeoter. 

Nursery,  nflr'sAr-rA.  f. 

The  a6b  or  ofHce  of  nurling ;  that  which  ia 
the  objed  of  a  nurfe'scare;  a  plantation  of 
'  young  trees  to  be  tranfplaoted'to  other 
ground;  place  where  young  childrea  are 
litufed  and  brought  up ;  ther  place  or  (late 
where  any  thin^  is  fodcred  or  brought  up. 

Nursling,  nOrs'llng.  f. 

"One  nurfed  up  ;  a  foiKlliug. 

NuRTURE,,nfir'tfliire.  f.  {461)^ 

Food,  diet;  education,  inAitutiOd^ 

To  Nurture,  ndr'tOiAre.  v. a. 

To  educate,  to  train,  to  bring  up ;  to*  Nur« 
ture  up,  to  bring  by  care  aod  foo4tOimata« 
rity. 

To  NusTLE,  nfls'sl.  V.  a.  (472). 

To  fondle  to  chcrifk. 

Nut,  nfit.  f. 

The  fruit  of  certain  trees,  it  coniifb  of' a 
kernel  covered  by  a  hard  fhell ;  a  fmall  bodr 
withtecfh,  which  correfpond  withiJbe  tceto 
of  wheels, 

NutbrOwn,  n&t'briin.  a*. 

Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long. 

Nutcrackers, nfit'krAk-kflrz.  f. 

An  inftrument  ufed  to  break  nuts. 

Nutgall,  nit'giU.  H 

Excrefcence  of  an  oak. 

Nuthatch,  nfit'hltffl.      > 
Nutjobber,  nit'j&b-bflf.    vf. 
NuTPECKER,  nfit^pek-kfir.  J 

A  bird. 

Nuthook,  nflt'hook*  f. 

A  (lick  with  a  hook  at  theemL 
NifTMEG,  nfit'mig-  f. 
The  muiked  nut,  a  kind  oC  fpicehaported 
from  the  Eafl  Indies. 

Nutshell,  nftt'fhU.  T. 

The  hard  fubilance  that  iacloiies  the  kernel 
of  the  nut. 

NuTTREE,  nflt'trW.  f. 

A  tree  that  bears  nuis,  a  hazle. 

NuTRiFiCATiON,  nA-tri-fd-ki^flifla 

f.  Manner  of  feeding  or  being  fecL 

Nutriment,  nA^tri-ment.  f. 

Food,  aliment. 

Nutrimental,  nfi-trA-mSn'tdl.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  food. 

Nutrition,  nA-trilh'dn  f. 

The  aft  or  quality  of  nourilhin^. 

Nutritious,  nA-trlfh'fis.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  nourifhing. 

Nutritive,  ni'tri-tiv.  a*  (158). 

Nourifhing,  nutrimental. 

NuTitiTURE,  ni'tri-tire.  f. 

The  power  of  nourilhing. 

To  Nuzzle,  nfiz'zl.  v.  a.  ' 

To  nurfc,  to  foller  ;  to  go  with  tke  nofc 
down  like  ik  hog. 

Nymph,  nlraf.  f.  (413). 

A  goddefs  of  the  woods,  meadows,  or  w^ 
ters;  a  country  girl;  a  lady,  in  poetry. 


3  A  a 


O. 


o. 


OBD  OBD 

fr3r  (546).  —fate,  fdr,  fill,  ftt ;  — mi,  ni8t ;  —  pine,  pin ;  — 


OBJ 


OA.  (161). 
y     O  I*  ufcd  a»  an  intcrjeflion  of  wi(h- 
in^  or  exclamation.     O  i«  ufed  by  Shake* 
fprarc  for  a  circle  or  oval,  as,  Wtthio  thia 
woodro  O. 

Oaf,  Afe.  f.  (295). 

A  chjngcliag.  a  iooUih  child  left  by  the  fai- 
lles ;  a  doh,  a  blockhead,  an  idiot. 

Oafish,  ife'iih.  a. 

Stupid,  dal),  doltifh. 

Oafishness,  Afc'ifh-nis.  f, 

Stupiduy  ;  dulncU. 

Oak,  Ake.  f.  (295). 

a  well-kDowo  timber  tree  ;  the  wood  of  the 
tree. 

Oakapple,  Ake'3p-pL  f. 

A  kind  of  fpungy  cxcreicence  on  the  oak# 

Oaken,  A'k'n.  a. 

Made  of  oak,  fathered  from  oak. 

Oakenpin,  o'k'n-pin.  f. 

An  applr. 

Oakum,  Ak'flm.  f. 

Cordi  untwifted  and  reduced  to  hemp. 

Oar,  Are.  f.  (295). 

A  long  pole  with  a  broad  end,  by  which 
vclTcls  are  driven  in  the  water. 

To  Oar,  Are.  v.  n. 

To  row. 

To  Oar,  Are.  v.  a. 

To  impel  by  lowing. 

Oary,  A'ri.  a. 

Having  the  form  or  ufe  of  oara 

Oatcake,  Ate'kike.  f.  (295). 

Cake  made  of  the  roetl  of  oata. 

Oaten,  A'l'n.  a.  (103). 

Made  of  oata,  bearing  oait. 

Oath,  A/A.  f.  (295). 

An  aftrmatiQO,  n<  Ration,  or  proroife,  cor- 
roborated by  the  auellation  of  the  Divine 

Oathbreaking,  A/A'bri-king.  f. 

Perjury,  the  violation  of  an  oath. 

Oatmalt,  Ate'mdlt.  f. 

Malt  made  of  oats. 

Oatmeal,  At'mile.  f.  (295). 

Flower  made  by  grinding  oau. 

Oats,  Ates.  f. 

A  graio  with  which  horfea  »nd  other  ani- 
maU  are  fed. 

Oatthistle,  Atc'/Ais-sl.  f. 

An  hcib. 

Obambulation,  Ab-im-bA-la'flifin 

f.  The  a£l  of  walking  about. 

To  OirDUCE,  Ab-dufe'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  ovcf  a»  a  covering. 

Obduction,  6b-dfik'ftifin.  f. 

The  a6t  of  coveripg,  or  laying  a  cover. 

Gbdukacy,.  ob'jA-rl-sA,  or  ib-dA' 
ri-si.  f. 

Inflexible  wickedncfa,  impcnkesce,  hard- 
Bcfs  of  heart. 

|3'  Though  we  moft  frequently  hear  tihdurate 
with  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  yet 
l^fs  frrouriiily,  I  imagine,  is  obduracy  fo  pro- 
nounced. Thit  fecms  to  follow  the  example 
•t  aifjtfacj,  fr6iurticjt  &c.  ia  thrawiog  the 


accent  on  the  flrft  fy liable.  At  there  are 
fome  urmiuatioos  which  fecm  to  attrad  the 
accent  to  the  latter  fyllablei,  a«  atcr^  gad,  &c. 
as  f^cBator,  otffrvator.  Sec.  esmfrehertf,  ap^ 
freotnd^  jcc.  fo  there  are  others  that  fcem  to 
repel  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  word,  as 
cry,  acy.  Sec.  as  e^CMty,  oftimacy^  coMlumacy, 
ice.  fMtmtaryy  tributary ^  adverftiry^  Uc.  The 
word  in  queftion  feema  to  be  of  the  latter 
clafa,  and  therefore  more  analogically  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  nr&  than  on 
the  fecond  fyllable. — See  Otdurate. 

Obdurate,  Ab'ji-rate,  or  Ab-dA' 
,rlite.  a.  (91). 

Hard  of  heart,  inflexibly  obftinate  in  ill, 
hardened ;  firm,  flobbom  ;  harfli,  rugged. 

(3*  This  word  is  prooouaced  with  the  accent 
on  the  fecond  fyllable  by  Dr.  JobnCony  Mr. 
Sbeiidan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Am,  Mr.  N'ares, 

*  and  Mr.  Perry ;  and  on  the  firft  by  Bailey, 
Entick,  and  W.  Tohufon.  Mr.  Scott  accents 
it  cither  on  the  fir  ft  or  fecond,  but  gives  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  The  Poets  are  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  penultimate  accent ; 
and  when  the  u(agc  of  poetry  does  not  con- 
tradid  any  plain  analogy  of  profaic  pro- 
ounciation,  it  ceruinly  has  a  refpe£^able  au- 
thority. The  verb  to  thduf  wig  la  word  of 
exadly  the  fame  form,  and  has  the  fame  de- 
rivation ;  and  yet  Dr.  Johnfunand  Mr.  She- 
ridan place  the  accent  on  the  (irtt  f\']lablc  : 
and  my  obfervation  fails  me  if  there  is  not  a 
ftrong  propenfity  in  cnllom  to  place  thtf  ac- 
cent on  the  flrft  fyllable  of  the  word  in  quef- 
tion.  This  propenflty,  as  there  is  a  plain 
analogy  in  favour  of  it,  ought,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  be  indulged.  To  inOureie  is  a  vei  b, 
derived  from  the  Latin  induro,  foiming  its 
participle  in  atui  ;  and  words  of  this  kind 
are  generally  anglicifed  by  the  termination 
alff  and  have  the  accent  at  leaft  as  high  as  the 
antepenultimate  :  thus  from  depu-o,  p''(>p**i^% 
dc/o.Of  Sec.  are  formed  to  depurate,  to  pripa- 
gate,  to  defctate.  Sec. ;  and,  without  recur- 
ring to  the  Latin  induratus,  we  form  the  re- 
gular participle  indurated  from  the  verb  to 
tiiduratc.  But  though  thcr<f  is  the  Latin  verb 
obdur$f  we  do  not  form  an  Englifh  verb  from 
it  in  ate  as  in  the  former  cafe,  but  derive  the 
adjrdive  obdurate  from  the  Latin  participial 
adjc£livc  obduratus ;  and  no  analogy  can  be 
more  uniform  than  that  ol  removing  the  ac- 
cent two  fyllablcs  higher  than  in  the  ori- 
ginal :  thus  dejperate^  projitgttey  and  defecate^ 
have  the  accent  on  tnc  firft  (yllable ;  and 
dejperatus,  prcfitgatui,  and  defacatuij  on  the 
third.  Agreeably,  thercfoxe,  to  every  ana- 
logy of  derivation,  obdurate  ought  to  have 
the  accent  on  the  Hrft  fyllable  ;  and  as  poets 
have  adopted  the  other  accentuation,  we 
muU,  as  in  tnednhial,  and  feme  other  words, 
admit  of  a  po^ical  and  a  profaic  pronunci- 
ation rather  than  crofs  fo  clear  an  analogy  in 
favour  of  poetry  ;  which  is  fo  frequently  at 
variance  vith  profc,  and  Sometimes  with  it- 
felf. 

Obdurately,  Ab'jA-ritJi.  ad. 

Stubj^ornly,  inflexibly. 

Obdurateness,  6b'jA-j?At-nSs.  f. 

St^ibbornnefs,  inflexibility,  impenitence. 

Obduration,  Ab-jA-ra'fhdn,  f. 

HaxdncU.of  heart.. 


Obdured,  6b-dAr'd'.  a. 

Hardened,  inflexible. 

Obedience,  A-bi'ji-cnrc.  T.  ■'293) 

(376}.  ObfequiuufneCs,  fubmiCioa  to  autho* 
rity. 
(j;^  The  #  which  forma  the  firtt  fyllable  of 
this  word,  though  not  under  the  accent, 
may  occaGonally  be  pronouuccd  as  long  and 
open  as  the  e  in  ot;^/,  over.  Sec. ;  and  thou^k 
in  rapid  pronunciation  it  admits  of  a  Ihort 
obfcure  found,  common  to  fome  of  theoihcr 
vowels  when  unaccented,  yet  iu  radical 
found,  or  that  which  it  acquires  on  the  Icaft 
dillin^nefs  or  folemnity,  is  ondoubtediytbe 
long  open  f>  before  mentioned.  Thus  ia 
that  fugiiive  pronunciation  which  has  no 
exillcnce  but  in  the  ear,  and  can  hirdly  be 
exprefl'td  to  tl»e  eye  by  a  corrcfpondent 
found,  we  perccivr  \ery  little  diflcreuce  in 
the  found  of  the  initial  vowels  of  abiutd, 
uf^rr-y,  and  oredz:-^.-: ;  yet  the  moment  we 
dwell  with  the  Ir^It  dtlbndnefson  ihcfc let- 
ters, the  a  in  wu  :d  verges  to  tfic  a  in  ftf- 
ther  ;  the  u  has  the  fh*  r.  found  we  hear  ia 
the  prepofiiion  tip ;  and  the  9  in  ohefurCt 
becomes  optn,  as  the  Rrtl  fvijid  of  that  Ictr 
ter  in  the  a!ph*bet.  The  fame  may  be  oh- 
fcrvtd  of  thft  ';  in  of^fia^e,  opirio  ',  and  evciy 
ini'.ial  :  ending  a  fyllable  immeJiaiely  bo. 
fore' the  accent. — Jcc  Principles,  No.  544. 

Obedient,  A-be'ji>int.  a. 

^ubmliIive  to  authority,  compliant  wit& 
command  or  prohibition,  obfequious.  ^ 

Obediential,  A-bA  jA-en'(hal.  a. 

According  to  the  role  of  obedience. 

Obediently,  A-b4'jt-ent-li.  ad. 

Wirh  obedience. 

Obeisance,  A-b4's3nfe.  f.  (250). 

A  bow,  a  courtcfv,  an  aft  of  reverence. 

Obelisk,  ob^i-liilc.  f. 

A  macmfictnt  high  pie'ce  oT  marble,  or 
ftonc,  navin^  ufaally  four  faces,  and  leflciir 
ing  upwards  oy  degrees. 

OBE({oiTATio\,6b-ck-kwi-ta'fli4n 

f.  The  aft  of  riding  about., 

Oberration,  Ab-er-r^'(hi'm.  f. 

The  aft  of  wandering  about.  ' 

Obese,  A-bifc'.  a. 

Fat,  loadci^^ith  flefli. 

ObesenesI,  A-b^fe'n^s. 
Obesity,  A  bes'si-ii. 

Morbid  fatnefs. 

To  Obey,  A-bi'.  v.  a. 

To  pay  fubmiOlnn  to,  to  comply  wilhi 
from  reverence  to  a.uthority. 

Object,  Ab'jekt.  f.  (492}. 

That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty  ii 
employed;  fomething  prcfentcd  to  tbt 
fenfet-  to  raif^  any  alfeftion  or  emotion  in 
the  mind. 

To  Object,  Ab-jckt'.  v*  a^ 

To  oppofe,  to  prcfcnt  in  oppofltioo;  to 
|»ropofe  as  a  charge  criminal,  ar  a  reavoa 
adverfe. 

Objection,  &b-j5k'flidn.  f. 

The  aft  of  prefenting  any  thing  in  oppoli- 
tion;  adverfe  argument ;  fault  found. 

Objective,  Ab-jik'tiv.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  objeft,  coataioed  in  tht 
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ohjteCk ;  made  an  obje£^,  propofcd  u  an  ob« 

Objectively,  db-jek'tiv-li.  ad. 

lo  manner  of  an  objc6^. 

Objectiveness,  Ab-jik'tlv-nis,  f. 

The  ftaic  of  being  an  objeft. 

Objector,  Ab-jJk'tOr.  f. 

One  who  offer*  objcdious. 

Obit,  6bit.  f. 

Funeral  obfe<]uirs. 

To  Objurgate,  6b-jdr'gite.  v.  a. 

To  chide,  to  reprove. 

Objurgation,  6b-jdr-gi'flidn.  f. 

Reproof,  rcprehenfion. 

Objurgatory,  6b-jflr'gJ-tfir-r4.  a. 

Reprehenfory,  chiding. — For  the  laft  0,  fee 
Dcmejick, 

Oblate,  db-litc'.  a. 

Flatcd  at  the  poles.     Ufed  of  a  fpherotd. 

Oblation,  6b-li'fhfin.  f.* 

An  offering,  a  facriHce. 

Oblectatiow,  fib-lek-ti'flifin.  f. 

Delight,  pleafure. 

To  Obligate,  6b'14-gite.  v.  a. 

To  bind  by  contrad  or  duty. 

Obligation,  6b-li-ga'(hfin.  f. 

The  binHtng  power  of  any  oath,  vow,  duty, 
or  contrail;  an  a£l  which  binds  any  man  to 
fome  performance;  favour  by  which  one  is 
bound  to  gratitude. 

Obligatory,  fib'lA-gli-tfir-4.  a. 

Irapofing  an  obligation,  binding,  coercive. 


To  Oblige, 


/A-blldjc'.    \ 
\A-bl^cMje^/ 


V.  a. 


To  bind,  to  impofe  nbligaiton,  to  compel  to 
fomething;  to  lay  obligations  of  gratitude  ; 
to  plea fe,  to  gratify.  See  Principles,  No.  111. 

Obligee,  6b-lA-jei'.  f. 

The  perfon  bound  by  a  legal  or  written  con- 
traa. 

Obligement,  6-bUdje'mint,  6r  A- 
blAcdje'mlnt.  f. 

Obligation. 

Obliger,  A-bll'jfir,  or  6-bl4c'jfl'r.  f. 

He  who  binds  by  con:ra£l. 

Obliging,  i-bll'jing,  or  6-bliA'jing. 

part.  a.  Civil,  complaiTant,  refpe^fal,  en- 
gaging. 

Obligingly,  A-bll'jing-lA,    or    i- 
blii'jing-li.  ad. 

Civilly,  complaifantly. 

Obligingness,   4-J)ll'jing-nAs,  or 
A-blii'jing-nes.  f. 

Obligation,  force  ;  civility,  complaifancr. 

OBLiQiJATior^  gb-lA-kwa'ihfin.  f. 

Declination  from  perpendicularity,  obli- 
quity. 

OsLiayK,  ob-like'.  a.  (158)  (415)- 

Not  dircfl,  not  perpendicular,  not  parallel; 
BotdircA,  ufed  of  fenfc ;  in  grammar,  any 
cafe  in  nouns  except  the  nominative 

Obliquely,  6b-likeMe.  ad* 

Not  dircdly,  not  perpcndiculaily ;  not  in 
the  immediate  or  dircft  meaning. 

Obliqueness,  6b-like'nls. 
Obliquity,  6b-lik'wi-te 

Deviation  from  phyfical  re£litude,'deviation 
*  from  parallelifm  or  perpendicularity  ;  dctti- 
atjon  from  moral  rectitude. 

To  Obliterate,  6b-lit'tcr-r4te.  v. 

a.  To  efface  any  thing  written  ;  to  wear  out,, 
to  deftroy,  to  efface. 

Obliteration,  ib-llt-ter-ri'lhin. 

f.  Effacement,  cxtindion. 

Obli  vioN>  ^bl!y\i-dn».  f». 


V. 


Forgetfulnefi,  cefTation  of  rctnembrahce ; 
amnefty,  geneial  pardon  of  crimes  inalUte.. 

Obuvious,  A-bliv'vi-is.  a. 

Caufing  forgetfulocfs. 

Oblong,  ob'l6ng.  a. 

Longer  than  broad. 

Oblongly,  6b'l&ng-15.  ad. 

In  an  oblong  dire£iion. 

Oblongness,  6bM6ng-nls.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  oblong. 

Obloquy,  6b'lA-kw4.  f.  (345)- 

Cenforious  fpeech,  blame,  (laoder  ;  caufc  of 
reproach,  difgrace. 

Obmutescence,  6b-mA-tes's2nfe. 

f.  l^ofs  of  fpeech. 

Obnoxious,  6b-n&k>'(hfls.  a. 

Subjc^l ;  liable  to  punifliment  ;  liable,  ex- 
pofed. 

Obnoxiousness,  6b-n6k'(bfts-nes. 

r.  Sabjc6tion,  liablenefs  to  puniihment. 

Obnoxiously,  6b-nuk'lhds-li.  ad. 

In  a  ftate  of  fubjcdion,  in  the  ftatc  of  one 
liable  to  puniihment. 

To  Obnubilate,  6b-ni'bi-lite.  v. 

a.  To  cloud,  to  obfcure. 

Obolb,  6b'Ale.  f. 

In  pharmacy,  twelve  grains. 

Obreption,  ob-rep'fliin.  f. 

The  a6l  of  creeping  on. 

Obscene,  6b-seen'.  a. 

Iinmodeft,  not  asrccable  to  chaAity  of 
mind;  offenftve,  aifguftiog;  inaufpicious, 
ill  omened. 

Obscenely,  &b-si4n'14.  ad. 

In  an  impure  aud  unchafte  manner. 

Obsceneness,  6b-siin'n4s.  1  j. 
Obscenity,  6b-sln'ni-ti.    J 

Impurity  of  thought  or  language,  unchaftity, 
Icwdnefs. 

Obscuration,  Ab-(kA-ri'(hin.  f. 

The  ad  of  darkening  ;  a  ftate  of  being  dark- 
ened. 

Obscure,  ob-flcArc'.  a. 

Dark,  unenlightened,  gloOmy,  hindering 
fight  ;  living  in  the  dark  ;  abftrufc,  diHicult; 
not  noted. 

To  Obscure,  6b-lkire'.  v.  a. 

To  darken,  to  m^ike  dark  ;  to  make  lefs  vifi- 
ble  ;  to  make  le(s  intelligible ;  to  make 
lefs  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illuftrlous. 

Obscurely,  6b-fkureMc.  ad. 

Not  brightly,  not  luniinotny;  out  of  fight, 
privately  ;  not  clearly,  not  plainly. 

Obscureness,  6b-fkire'nJs. 
Obscurity,  6b-(kA'rc-t4. 

Darkueis,  want  of  light ;  unnoticed  ftate, 
piivacy  ;  darkncfs  of  meanlns 

Obsecration,  6b.si-kra''lhin.  f. 

Intreaty,  fupplication. 

Obsequies,  6b'si-kw1z.  f. 

Funeral  rites,  funeral  folemnities.  It  it 
found  in  the  frngular,  but  not  much  ufed. 

Obsequious,  6b-si'kw4-fls.  a. 

Obedient,  compliant,  not  icfifting;  in  Shake- 
fpeare,  funeral. 

Obsequiously,  ob->s5^kwi-fis-14. 

ad.  ObedieniW,  with  compliancei  in  Shake* 
fpeare  it  fignines,  with  funeral  rites. 

OBSEQyiousNESs,6b-si'kwi-fis-nls 

f.  Obedience,  compliance. 

Observable,  6b-zer'vi-bl.  a. 

Remarkable,  eminence. 

Observably,  6b-zlr'vi-bl4.  ad;. 

In  a  manner  worthy  of  note. 

Qbservance>  Qb-z2c/vinfe.  C 


Refpe£l,  ceremonial  reverence ;  retigiout 
rite  :  attentive  pra£lice  ;  rule  of  praaice  ; 
obfervati6n,  attention  ;  obedient  regard. 

Observant,  6b-zer'v3nt.  a. 

Attentive,  diligent,  wa^hful ;  refpcflfully 
attentive;  meanly  dutiful,  fubmiflive 

Observation,  6b-z4r-vi'lh6n.  f. 

The  aft  of  obfcrving,  noting,  or  remark- 
ing ;  notion  gained  by  obferving,  note,  re- 
mark. 

Observator,  6b-zJr-va't3r.  f. 

(512).  One  that  obfervcs,  a  remarker. 

Observatory,  &b-zlr'v5-tAr-rfi.  f. 

a  place  built  for  aftronomical  obfervation. 

To  Observe,  db-zeiv'.  v.  a. 

To  watch,  to  regard  attentively;  to  find  by 
attention,  to  note ;  to  regard  or  keep  reh- 
gioufly  ;  to  obey,  to  follow. 

To  Observe,  &b-zirv'.  v.  n. 

To  be  attentive ;  to  make  a  remark. 

Observer,  4b-verv'dr.  f. 

One  who  looks  vigilantly  on  perfons  and 
things  ;  one  who  looks  on,  the  beholder ; 
one  who  keeps  lay  taw  or  cuftom  or  prac- 
tice. 

Observingly,  &b-zlr'v!ng-14.  ad.. 

Attentively,  carefully. 

Obsession,  Sb-scfli'fin.  f. 

The  ad  of  beOeging. 

Obsidional,  <^b-sid'£-dn-al,  or  db* 
s!d'j4-dn-il.  a.  (293J. 

Belonging  to  a  fiege. 

Obsolete,  db's6-lite.  a. 

Worn  out  of  ufe,  difufed,  unfafhionabD*. 

Obsoleteness,  &b's4-14te-nJs.  f. 

Statt  of  being  worn  out  of  ufe,  uofaflitofi* 
ablenefs. 

Obstacle,  &b'fta.kl.  f. 

Something  oppofcd,  hindrance,  obftroftioo.. 

Obstetrication,  fib-ftet-tri-ki'' 
(hfin.  C 

The  office  of  a  midwife. 

OBSTETRiCK,6b-ftet'tr1k.  a. 

Midwifift),  beBctiog  a  widwife,  do'ng  the 
midwife's  office.  * 

Obstinacy,  6b'ft4-E3-si..  f. 

Stubboranefs,  contumacy,  perfiftcncy. 

'Obstinate,  6b'iti-nitc.  a.  (91). 

Stubborn,  contumacious,  fixed  in  retolutioa.. 

Obstinate|.y,  6b'llA-nite-li.  ad. 

Stubbornly,  inflexibly. 

Obstinateness,  6b'fti-natc-ncs.  f,, 

Stubbornncfs. 

Obstipation,  6bdi-pi'fhfln.  f. 

The  art  of  ftopping  up  any  paiTagc. 

Obstreperous,  6b-ftrcp'per-fis.  a; 

Loud,  clamorous,  turbulent. 

Obstreperously,  ob-Ilrep'pSr-rfis— 
14.  ad. 

Loudly,  clamoToufly. 

Obstreperousness,  6b-ftrcp'plr— 
rds-ncs.  f. 

Louducfs,  clamour,  noife. 

Obstriction,  6b-ftrik'flidn.  f. 

Obligation,  bond. 

To  Obstruct,  6b-ftr6kt'.  v.  a.   > 

To  hinder,  to  be  in  the  way  of,  to  block  um. 
to  bar;  to  oppofe,  to  retard. 

Obstructer,  db-ftrftkt'flr.  f.. 

One  that  hinders  or  oppofes.. 

Obstruction,  6b»ftrflL'lhfin.  f. 

Hindrance,    diffi«  ulty  ;    obftacle,    intpedl- 
mcot,  confinement;  raphyfic^  the  blocking 
up  of  any  canal  in  the  Iraman  body,  fo  as  to 
prevent  ibe  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it.. 
OaSTRUCTiY^^. 
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Obstructive,  ob-ftf&k'tiv.  su 

Hindering,  ci!»uruig  impediment. 

Obstructive,  6b-llrQk'tiv.  f. 

Impediment,  obftaclc. 

pBSTRUKNT,  6b'ftrA-6iit.  a. 

Hindering,  blocking  up. 

Obstupe FACTION,    6b-ftA-p4-f3k' 

"     ihi'in.  f. 

A  Itoppagc  of  the  cxcrcifc  of  the  mental 

'JOWCIS. 

Obstupefactive,  6b-fti-pi-f3k 
tiv.  a. 

ObHrufting  the  mental  powers. 

To  Obtain,  6b-tane'.  v.  a,  (m2). 

To'g=iin,  to  acquire,  to  procure;  to  gain  by 
conccHion. 

To  Obtain,  6b-tane'.  v.  n. 

To  cQpiiuuc  in   ufc ;  to  be  elbrb^ilhed  ;  to 
pieva;l,  to  fuccced. 

Obtain A.Bi,E,  Ob-tiap'i-bL  ^,. 

•  To  be  procured. 

Obtainer,  &bed'n4r.  f. 

*  Hje  who  obtains. 

XoObtemperate,  Ab-tem'^er-ije. 

•  V.  a.  To  obey. 

To  Obtend,  6b-tend'.  v.  a. 

To  oppofc,  to  hold  ^it,  ii>  oppofition  ;  to 

frctcnd,  to  offer  as  the  realon  of  »ny  thing, 
n  this  Uk  fcnfc  not  ufed. 

Obtenebration,    6b-tla-»^-bra' 

man.  f. 

Darknefs,  the  ftate  of  beinfi  dark<^(c4» 

OaTENSiON,  6b^ten'lhun.  L- 

The  aft  of  obte^din^ 

To  OaTEaT,  6b-tafl'*  v.  a. 

To  bcfeech,  to  fupplicatc. 

Obtestation,  6b-t&s-d'flidtu  f. 

-•    Supplication,  imreaty. 

Obtrectat^on,  6b-tiek-ta'fhin,  f. 

Slander,  dctradion,  calumny. 

To  Obtrude,  6b-truSd^  v.  a.  (339) 

To  thruft  into  any  piace  or  llatc  by  force  or 
impofturc. 

Obtruder,  6b-trood'6r.  f. 

One  that  obtriidc^. 

Obtrusion,  &b-tr6i>'zhfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  obtruding.  ^ 

Obtrusive,  6b-tr6v'siv.  a.  (428). 

Jpclincd  to  force  opc's  fclf  or  any  thing 
elfc  upon  othcr&. 

To  Obtund,  6b-t6nd'.  v.  a. 

To  blunt,  to  dull,  to  quell,  to  dcadcQ. 
O^TUSANGULAR,Ob-tAfe-4ng'gi-l^ 
a.  Having  angles  larger  than  right  artglei. 

pBTUSE,  6b-tufe'.  a.  (4^7J. 

Not  pointed,  not  acute;  not  quick,  dull, 
ftopid;  not  (hrill,  obfcure,  as,  an  Obtufc 
found. 

Obtusely,  ib-tAfe'l4.  ad. 

Without  a  point ;  dully,  rtupidly. 

Obtuseness,  6b-tufe'ncs.  f. 

Blunmefs,  dulnefs. 

Obtusion,  6b-tA'zhAii.  f. 

The  i6t  of  dulliug;  the  (late  of. being  dulled. 

Obvention,  6b-v4n'ihfln.  f. 

-    Sonu thing  happening  not  conAaiuly  and  re- 
gularly, but  unceitainly. 

To  Obvert,  db-vert'.  v.  a. 

To  tqra  towards. 

Tc  Obviate,  ob'v4-ate.  v.  a.  (91). 

To  mtet  in  lUd  way,  to  prevent,  to  oppo(e. 

-Obv4    US,  obXyi-iis.  a. 

Meeting  any  thinW,  oppofed  in  front  to  any 
ihiut,;  ('pen,  exp&Ud ;  calUy  diicoveccd, 
plain,  evident.        ^ 


—  Fate,  f^,  fill,  f3^;- 


OCT 


a<i 


OBViou&iY,  Ab've-^fi-li 

Evidently,  apparently. 

Obviousness,  &b'v4-fi8rn4s.  f. 

State  of  being  evident  or  apparent. 

To  Obumbra:be,  db^am'braJto.  v. a. 

To  Ihadc,  to  cloud. 

Obumbratiok,  6b-dra-bri'(bin.  f. 

The  ad  of  darkening  or  clouding. 

Occasion,  6k-k^'xh&n.  1*. 

OccMtrencc,  cafiudty,  incident ;  opportu- 
nity, convenience ;  accidental  caufe  ;  region 
not  cogent,  but  opportune;  incidental  need, 
cafnal  exigence. 
(f^*  What  was  obftrvcd  of  the  e  in  ^JFace  is 
■  applicable  to  the  c  in  (he  htft  fyllablc  of  this 
word.  From  tbc  tendency  of  the  vowrl  to 
open,  when  immediately  preceding  the  ac- 
cent, we  ^n6  elegafit  speakers  iometimes 
pronounce  the  o  in  cccajtoit,  ofeiit^^  offiiUvi, 
&.C.  as  if  written  o-cafioVf  o-feiiiitO'JicicMijScc. 
TKisfcems  to  be  one  of  ihofc  *'  faults  true 
'  **  critics  dare  not  mend.''  Eut  as  it  is  4n  evi- 
dent deviation  from  the  orthography,  I  have 
not  dared  to  mark  ihefe  word*  in  this  maiincr. 
See  Kface,  It  muft,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  this  deviation  only  takes  place  before 
double  c  in  the  word  occafwn  and  its  com- 
pounds. 

To  Occasion,  ^-ki'zhftn.  v.  a. 

To  canfe  cafually  ;  to  caufe,  to  produce ;  to 
influence. 

OccAsioNAi/,.6fc-M'^nrdL  a, 

lticidcBtai»  c^iul ;  pcodvcing  by  accidrnt ; 
producing  by.  occauou  or  incidental  exi- 
gence. 

Occasionally,  6k-k4/ahii>-4l-li# 

ad.  Aixording  to  incidental  exigfioce* 

Oc^iVsiOKEjt,  6k-ti'zhAn-dr,.  f- 

One  that  caufes  or  promotes  by  4^^n  qr 
•  accident. 

OccECATiON,  6k-s4-ka'flifin,  f, 

ThQ  a^  of  blinding  or  making  blind* 

Occident,  6k'si-dim.  f. 

The  Weft. 

Occidental,  6k-s&.d^n'til.  a« 

Weftern. 

OcciDuous,  ok-sid'jA-fis,  a.  (293) 

(294).  Weftern. 

Occipital,  6k-sip'pi-t^l.  a. 

Placed  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

Occiput,  fik/sA-pAt.  f. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

OccisioN,  6k-sizh'An.  f. 

The  aa  of  killing. 

To  Occlude,  6k-klWe'.  v.  a. 

To  (hut  up. 

OcCLUSB,  6k-kliifc'.  a. 

Shut  up,  clofed. 

Occlusion,  6k-klA'zhin.  f. 

The  aft  of  ftiutihg  up.  , 

Occult,  6k,-k61t'.  a. 

Secret,  hidden,  unknown,  undifcoveraMc. 

OccuLTATioN,  6k-kAl-tA'fhdD.  f. 

In  aftronomy,  is  the  time  that  a  ftar  or  pU- 
net  is  hidden  from  our  hght. 

OccuLTNESS,  6k-kfilt'nSs.  f. 

Secretness,  ftate  of  being  hid. 

Occupancy,  &k'ki-pSn-si.  f. 

The  aa  of  uking  poflicflion. 

Occupant,  ok'kd-pint.  f. 

He  that  takes  poflclfion  of  any  thing* 

To  OccuPATB,  ^'ki-p4tc.  V.  a. 

To  take  up,,  to  poflefs,  to  hold. 

Occupation,  6k-kA-pi'flifin.  f. 

The  aa  of  taking  poffcflion ;  employment, 


Occupier,  Ak'kirpU&r.  C 

A  poffeflbr,  one  who  lakes  into  his  peflef- 
fion;  one  who  follows  any  empJojuooit- 

To  Occupy,  6k'ki\-pi.  v.  a. 

To  polfefs,  to  keep,  to  uke  up;  to  employ; 

to  follow  as  buriocfs. 

To  Occur,  6k-kflr'.  v.  n. 

To  be  prefented  to  the  memory  or  atten- 
tion ;  to  appear  here-  and  there ;  to  claHi, 
to  ftrikc  againft,  to  meet. 

Occurrence,  6k-kfir'rSnfe.  f. 

Incident,  accidental  event;  occaTional  prt« 
fenlaiion.  i 

OccuRRENT,  6k-kar'rent.  f. 

Incident,  any  thtng  that  happens. 

OccuRSiON,  Ak-kir'lhfin.  f. 

Clafti,  mutual  blow. 

Ocean,  6'lhfin.  f,  (357). 

The  main,  the  great  fca  ;  any  imtnenfeex- 
panfe. 

Ocean,  i'lhfln.  a. 

pertaining  to  the  main  or  crcml  fea. 

OcEANiCK,  A-lhi-'^'ik.  a. 

Pertaining  to  th^  ocean. 

Ocellated,  A-s^l'la-tld.  a. 

Rcfcmbling  the  eye. 

OgHRE,  A'kdr.  f.  (416). 

a  kind  of  earth  flightly  coherent,  and  caiily 
diflblvcd  in  water. 

OcHREOus,  6'kr6-4s.  a, 

Confiitingof  ocHk* 

QCHREY,  4'kflr-4,  a; 


Partaking  of  ochre. 
0*HtMY,uk'kc:-m4. 


f. 


A  mixcd'bafe  metal* 

Octagon,  ^k'ti-g^m  C  j 

In  geometry,  a  Qguce  confilUog,  of  c\gbt 
fides  and  angles. 

OcTA^GONAL,  dk-tfe'gA-n4t.  a. 

Having  eight  angles  anaitaes. 

Octangular,  6k-ting;'gAJ3x-  a. 

Having  eight  angles. 

OcTANGULARNESs,  dk-tang'gA-Uf" 
nes.  f. 

The  quality  of  having,  eight  angles* 

Octant,  6k't2lnt.        \  ^    , 
QCTILE,  6k'til.  [iAP)S      , 

Is,  when  a  plant  is  in  fuch  pofiticm  to  ano- 
ther, thai  their  pUcc&  ar^  only  d^ft^  ^ 
eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

Octave,  6k'tive.  f.  (9J[}. 

1  he  eighth  day  after  fomc  (>eculi9t('ftU4i 
in  munck,  an  eighth  or  an  interval  ol  pf^t 
founds ;  eight  davs  together  after  a  kiival. 

Octavo,  6k-ta'vA.  a. 

A  book  it  (aid  Co  be  in  OAavo  wheal 
iheet  ia  folded  into  eight  loaves. 

Octennial,  Ak-t&'nt-il.  a. 

Happening  every  eight  years;  laftjn|^eigbt 
years. 

October,  Afc-t^'bir.  f. 

The  tenth  monM^  of  the  year,  or  ^  ^^ 
numbered  from  March. 

Octoedrical,  dl^.t6-^4'4ci-kit,  a. 

Havii^g  eight  hd^a* 

OcTONARY,dk'ti>-i4r-*.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  number  eight. 

OCTQNOCULAK,  dikrti-A^'ki-^. 
a.  Having  eig^h^  e^yci, 

Octopetalou,^,  iif.'t^^fjtl'^H'fifi- 

^  H|vipgeig^Cipv«Ar.lcavfa. 
OcTOSTYLE,,6k'ti*ftile*  f, 

Thjc  f«^c  of  a  bifildipg  or^ali09ce«cnMMr 

ing  right  coluuMNU 

OcTUPM,^'t4.pta.(j(a$i. 


OES 


OFf 


err 


— nA,  mftve,  tiAr,  ft*t ;  *-tabe,  «b,  WStl  5  —  69  5— jpifiiid  ;  —  />iiji,  this. 


OcuLARy  &k'kil-{ir.  a. 

Drpeadttig  on  the  tyc,  fcnowti  by  the  cyfe. 

Ocularly,  ftk'kA-lir-W.  ad. 

To  the  obfervalioti  of  the  eye. 

Oculist,  Ak^jci-Uft.  f. 

One  wko^r^feiksio-Qure  4«Ae*if>^s  of  the 
eyes. 

Od»,  od.  a. 

>Iot  ey<D,  ttOt^lvifible  iMoebo^I  nmnbets  ; 
^pMticttkr,  tttioouth,  extntorditiary ;  fcyme- 
Mntyg  ovtr  «  definite  ttttttrber ;  lam  nofed, 
•net  ttfkon-into  the  ccMDttidn  account;  ih**nge, 
'umccotititable,  fanCfliAtcal,  tancotnifton,  par- 
tfcukr;  uiit«idk)r;  MnHktfly,  m  ttppearahce 
iApNuper. 

Oddly,  id'14.  ad. 

4<Jea  evcnfy ;   ftniirtfly,  )>«rlkuWrIy,  nnac- 
couai»bly,  uncoothly. 
ODDNftSSy  -dd'tl^.  r. 

The  iUte  of  b«t)Bg  nbt  t^etk ;  ftiiilig^acfa, 
particolarity,  uacouiksofi. 

Odds,  4dz.  f. 

IftcqvftlKiy,  excefa  of  either  compared  with 
the  other ;  more  Chan  an  even  wager ;  advanV 
age,  fuperiority;  quarrel,  debate,  difpuic. 

Od€,  Ade.  f. 

A  poem  written  to  be  fung  to  mufiok,  a  ly- 
rick  poem. 

Odiblk,  A'dA-bl.R. 

Hateful. 

Odious,  A'jfts,  or  A'ji-is.  a. 

Hatofult  deteilable,  abominable ;  expofed  to 

bate  ;  caufing  hate,  ioTidious. 
f^  The  hrll  mode  of  pronouncfug  this  word 

is  the  more  common,  but  the  fecond  fecms 

the  more  corrcd. — See  Principles,  No.  293, 

«94,  376. 
ODlousLY,A'jfls4i,orA'ji-is-li.ad. 

iiaiefully,  abontnably;  inv*dioi»fty,  fo  as 

to  oauie  hate. 

Of>ieu9NESS,  A'jds^^ils,  or  A')i-ds- 
«&.  f. 

Hatcfulncfs  i  ihtf  ftjfte  of  bting  hated. 

Odium,  A'jflm,  or  A'ji-Am.  f. 

lovidioufnefs,  quality  of  provoking  hate. 

Odorate,  i'di-rite.  a.  (91  j. 

Scented,  having  a  ftrong  icent,  whether  fot- 
tad  or  fragrant. 

Odorifehous,  A*dA-r1ffilr-ds.  a. 

Giving  fcent,  ufually  fwcet  of  fcent ;  fra- 
grant, perfumed. 

Odorifero^wess,  A-dA-flf  ftr-As- 
n^s.  f. 

Sweet nrft  of  fcent,  fragrance. 

Odorous,  AM3r-ds.  a. 

Fragrant,  perfumed. 

Odour,  o'dfir.  f. 

Scent,  whether  good  or  bad ;  fragrance, 
perfume,  fweet  fcent. 

Oecokomick.s,  ek-A-n6m'm1ks.  f. 

(196).  Management  of  houfehold  affairs.. 

OfiCUMEKiCAL,ek>A-inln'n^-klKa. 

(996).  General,  rclfeaing  the  whole  habit- 
able world. 

0«D€MA,  4-d4^'m4.  f. 

A  tumour.  It  is  now  and  commonty  by 
fnrgeons  confined  to^  white,  foft,  infenfible 
tBtnouT. 

OEDEMATiCK,8d.4-mat'ttk.  (296)  1 
OEDEMATOtJS,  4-dlm'nii-i4s*       j 

t.  Pertaining  to  an  oedema. 

Okilaid,  I'lMdx.  (297). 

A  glance,  wink,  token  of  the  eye. 

O'er,  Are.  Contrafted  from  Over.      I 
QSSOPHACUS^  4-s6f  fi-gfls.  f.  I 


The  gullet. 
Of,  6v.  prep.  (377). 

It  is  put  4Jtfore  iWe  fu1>ft»ntiVfc  fhit  follows 
another  in  con{\ru6lion,  as.  Of  thcfc  part 
were  flain;  it  is  *put  aPTtr  compar«tive  and 
fuperlative  adjc£livcs,  as  the  moft  difmal 
and  uufcafonablc  time  Of  att  other;  from, 
as  I  bought  it  Of  him;  cfmccming,  relating 
to,  as  all  have  this  fcnfc  Of  War;  out  df,  as 
yet  Of  this  little  hfc  had  fome  to  fparc ; 
among,  as  any  clergyman  Of  my  own  «c- 
qiraintance  ;  by,  as  I  w^as  entertained  Of  the 
conful ;  this  fenfe  now  not  in  nfe  :  accord- 
,  ing  to,  as  they  do  Of  right  belong  to  you  ; 
noting  power  or  fpontaneity,  as  Of  himfelf 
man  is  confcflcdly  unequal  to  his  duty; 
noting  properties  or  qualities,  as  a  man  Of 
a  decayed  fortune,  a  body  Of  no  colour ; 
noting  extra^ion,  as  a  man  Of  an  ancient 
family ;  ftoting  adherence  or  be4engiDg,  as 
a  Hebrew  Of  my  tribe;  noting  the  matter, 
as  the  chariot  was  Of  cedar ;  noting  the  mo- 
tive, as  Of  my  own  choice  I  undertook  thia 
work ;  notii>g  preference  or  poftpdifeace, 
as  I  do  not  like  the  tower  Of  any  place  ; 
noting  change  of,  as  O  miferabie  Of  happy! 
noting  caufality,  as^ood  nature  Of  necewty 
will  give  aNowvnce  ;  noting  proportion,  as 
many  Of  an  hundred ;  noliag  kind  or 
•fpeciea,  as  an  tffair  Of  the  ctbinetj  Of  late, 
btcly. 

Off,  6f.  ad. 

Of  this  adverb  the  chief  ufe  is  to  conjoin  it 
with  verbs,  as,  to  come  Off,  to  fly  Off,  to 
take  Off;  it  is  senerafly  oppofed  to  On,  as, 
to  lay  On,  to  take  Off;  it  fignifics  diftance  ; 
it  fignihrs  cvancfctnce,  abfence  or  departure ; 
it  iignifies  any  kind  df  difappointment,  de- 
feat, interruption,  as  the  affair  is  Off;  from, 
not  toward  ;  Off  hand,  not  fludied. 

Of  f,  df.  interjeft. 

Dtpatt. 

Off,  Af.  prep. 

-Not  on  ;  dtftatlt  froKs. 

Offal,  Af  ftl.  f. 

Wade  meat,  that  which  is  not  tetttn  at  the 
table ;  carrion,  coarfc  flefli ;  rcfufe,  that 
which  is  thrown  away;  any  thing  of  no 
efteem. 

Offence,  6f-flnfc'.  f. 

Crime,  a£^  of  wicked nc^  ;  a  tranfgrefHon  ; 
injury  ;  difpleafure  given,  caufe  of  difgull; 
fcandal ;  Muger,  difpleafure  conceived;  at- 
tack, a£t  of  the  affailant. 
0:3'  For  the  elegant  found  of  the  0  in  efence, 
(tffcndy  official^  and  their  compotinds,  fee 
Vuaffn  and  f.ffact. 

Offenceful,  Af-flnfe'fAl.  a. 

Injurious. 

Of  FENCELESS,  uf-flnfc'les.  a» 

Unoffend  i  ng,'innocent. 

To  Offend,  Af-ftnd'.  v. a. 

To  make  angry ;  to  affail,  to  attack ;  t^ 
tranfgrefs,  to  violate ;  to  injure. 

To  Offend,  6f-ftfid'.  v.  n. 

To  be  criminal,  to  tranfgrefs  the  la*w ;  to 
cattfe  anger ;  to  co)mmit  t«anfgreftoo. 

Offender,  &f-fSn'dfir.  f. 

A  criminal,  one  who  has  committed  1 
crime,  t ran fgreffor;  one  who  lin  done  in 
injury. 

Offendress,  6f-f<ln'dr4s.  C 

A  'womai^  thtft  offends. 

Offensive,  Af-ftn'slv.  a. 

CMUiog  a^er,  diplevTinj^,  diigcrfting  ;  Mtf^ 
ing  pain,  injorious  ;  affailant.  not  defcofirev 

Offensively,  &f-ftn'Mv-U.  ad. 

Mifchievoufly,  injuriovfly;  fo  as  to  caufe 
uneafinefs  or  dilpleafure;  by  Wty  Of  at* 
ta«k,  not  defenJively. 


Offensiveness,  6f-f^'s1v-tte«.  It 

Injurioufncfs,  mifchief;  caofe  df  difguff. 

To  Offer,  &f  fdr.  v.  a.  * 

To  prefent  to  any  one,  to  exhi^bit  any  thing 
fo  as  that  it  tnay  be  taken  or  received ;  tb 
facrihce,  to  immolate  ;  to  bid,  as  a  price  or 
reward  ;  to  attempt,  to  commence ;  to  pr^ 

pofc. 

To  Offer,  of'ffir.  v.  n. 

To  be  prefent,  to  be  at  hand,  to  prefent  it* 
felf ;  to  make  an  attempt. 

Offer,  6f  fdr.  f. 

Propofal  of  advantage  to  another  ;  firft  ad- 
vance; propofal  made;  pi  ice  bid,  att  of 
bidding  a  price;  attempt,  endcavonr ;  fome- 
thing  givtn  by  way  of  acknowledgment. 

Offerer,  of'fAr-rflr.  f. 

One  who  makes  an  offer;  one  who  f^cri- 
hces,  or  dedicates  in  worlhip. 

Offering,  6f  ffir-rinc.  f. 

A  facritict,  any  thing  imrholated,  or  offered 
in  worlhip. 

Offertory,  6f'fer-t(\r-4.  f. 

The  thing  ofTferfd,  the  aft  of  offerifag. 

Office,  ftffis.  f.  (142). 

A  publick  charge  or  employment  ;  agency, 
peculiar  ufe ;  bufmefs;  particular  employ- 
ment;  a£l  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  teb- 
dered  ;  aft  of  worlhip;  formulary  of  devo- 
tions ;  rooms  in  a  houfc  approprraf ed  ih 
^arfioilar  buffnefa ;  place  where  Dufittcii  is 
tranfaftcd. 

Officer,  APft-sftr.  f.  > 

A  IMB  employed  by  the  pubBdt;  ^c6iiv> 
mander  in  the  army ;  one  who  haa  the 
power  of  apprehending  criminals.  i 

Officered,  Af  f4-sfir'd.  f. 

Commanded,  fupplred  with  Comisaitdern 

Official,  *f-fi(h'jil.  a. 

Conducive,  appropriate  with  regard  totfafe|r> 
ufe  ;  pertaining  to  a  publick  charge* 

Official,  Sf-filh'41.  f. 

Official  is  that  pcrfon  to  whoi»  the  co^ 
nizance  of  caufes  is  committed  by  Inch  aa 
have  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion.   ~  . 

Officially,  &f-fi(h'31-5.  ad. 

In  a  manner  beloncitu;  to  office. 

Officialty,  if-filh'31-tfe.  f. 

The  charge  or  poll  of  an  official. 

To  Officiate,  Af-fKh'c-ke.  v.  a. 

(542).  To  give  in  confcquence  of  oC^c^. 

To  Officiate,  of-f ifh'6-ite.  v.  n.' 

To  difcharge  an  office,  commonly  in  wot- 
(hip,  to  perform  an  office  fur  another. 

Officious,  6f-fifh'6s.  a. 

Kind,  doing  good  offices;  over  forward. 

Officiously,  6f-f?fli'fis-li.  ad. 

I^indly,  with  unaiked  kindntfs;  with  te» 
great  torwardncfs. 

Officiousness,  6f-f!{h'As-nes.  f. 

Forwardnefs  of  civility,  or  rcfpeft.  Otto*- 
deavour;  over-forwatdnefs. 

Offing,  of  ling.  f. 

The  aft  of  ffeering  to  a  difftnce  from  tht 
land. 

Offset,  6f'sit.  f. 

Sprout,  (hoot  of  a  plant. 

Offscoorikc,  ot*-(kddf'ing.  f. 

Aecremtfnt,  part  rubbed  away  in  clctning 
any  thing. 

Offspring,  AfTpring^  f. 

The  thiig  propagated  or  generated,  chiU 
dren ;  produftion  of  any  kind. 

To  Offuscate,  Af-ffis'kitc.  t.  a. 

(91).  To  dim,  to  cloud,  to  darken. 

Offuscation,  Af-ftsiki'fcin.  T. 

The  aft  of  darkeniog. 

Oft, 


OLE 


OMN 


ONE 


Ott,  6ft.  ^d. 

Ottcn,  ircqucntly,  not  rarely. 

Often,  6rf' n.  ad.  (47a} 


car  (546).  —  Fitc,  fir,  fiU,  f4t ;  —  mi,  mit ; 
Oleose,  A-l4-Afc^  a. 

Oily. 

ToOl 


•pine,  pin;  — 


Oft,  frequently,  many  times. 

Oftentimes,  Af  rn-tlzm.  ad. 

Frequently,  many  times,  often. 

Ofttimes,  6u'tlzin.  ad. 

Frequently,  often. 

Ogee,  A-jei'.  f. 

A  fort  of  moulding  in  architc£lurc,  confid- 
ing of  »  round  and  a  hollow. 

ToOgle,  i'gl.  V.  a.  (405). 

To  view  wi'h  lidc  glance*  as  iti  foodnef^ 

Ogler,  A'gl-flr.  f. 

A  lly  gazer,  one  who  views  by  (idc  glances. 

Oglio,  A'li-i.  f.  (388J. 

A  difh  made  by  mingling  different  kinds  of 
meat,  a  mcdlry. 

Oh,  o.  interjefl. 

An  exclamation  denoting  pain,  forrow,  or 
furprifc. 

Oil,  i\\.  f.  (299). 

The  juice  of  olives  cxpreffcd ;  any  fat, 
grcafy,  un£luous,  thin  matter;  the  juices  of 
certain  vegetables,  cxprclfed  or  drawn  by 
the  ftill. 

ToOiL,  6!l.  V.  a. 

To  fmear  or  lubricate  with  oil. 
OlXCOLOUR,  6il'kfll-lAr.  f. 

Colour  made  by  grinding  coloured  fub- 
llanccs  in  oil. 

OiLlNESS,  6il'li-nes.  f. 

Un&uoufncfs,  grealineCs,  quality  approach- 
ing to  that  of  oil. 

Oilman-,  Airman,  f. 

One  who  trades  in  oils'' and  pickles. 
OiLSHOP,  6ll'(h6p.  f. 

A  (hop  where  oils  and  pickles  are  fold. 

OiLY,6\\'Li. 

Confiding  of  oil,  containing  oil,  having  the 
qualities  of  oil ;  fat,  greafy. 

OiLVGRAiN,  dil'i-grane.  f. 

A  plant. 
OlLYPALM,  diri-p4m.  f. 
A  tree. 

ToOiNT,  oinu  V.  a.  (299). 

To  anoint,  to  fmear.     Out  oTufc. 

Ointment,  oint'ment.  f. 

TJngucnt,  unftuous  matter. 

Oker,  6'kfir,  properly  OcHRE.  f. 

A  colour. 

Old,  Aid.  a. 

Pail  the  middle  of  life,  not  young ;  of  long 
continuance,  begun  long  ago ;  not  new  ; 
ancient,  not  modern;  of  any  fptcificd  dura- 
tion ;  fubfiAing  before  fomething  elfe ; 
long  pra^itfrd;  of  Old,  long  ago,  from  an- 
cient times. 
^'  This  word  is  liable  to  the  fame  mifpro> 
nuuciaiion  as  mouldy  which  fee. 

Oldfashioned,  Ald'fSfli-fin'd.  a. 

Formed  according  to  obfolcte  cuilom. 

Olden,  Al'd'n.  a. 

Ancient.     Xot  ufed. 

Oldness,  Ald'nis.  f. 

Old  agr,  aotiquitv. 

OxEAGiNoiTs,  i-14-Jd'j!n-t\s.  a. 

Oily,  un^uous. 

Oleaginousness,  A-li-3d'jin-fls- 
nh.  f. 

Oilincfs. 

Oleander,  A-lS-in'dir,  f. 

Tht  plant  rofebay. 

Oleaster,  A-14-is'tdr.  f. 

Wild  olive. 


V.  n. 


FACT,  Al-fdkt' 
To  fraell. 

Olfactory,  Al-fdk'tftr-A.  a. 

Having  the  fcnfc  of  fmelliog. — For  the  lail 

0,  fee  lyomtlf'uk* 

Olid,  il'lld.  \  , 

Olidous,  6ri'id-tis.   /  '• 

Stiukingt  foetid. 

Oligarchy,  ol'14-gir-k4.  f.  f5i'9). 

A  form  of  government  which  places  the  fu- 
preme  power  in  a  fnuU  number,  arifto- 
ciacy. 

Olio,  i'li-A.  f. 

A  mixture,  a  medley. 

Olitory,  Al'lc-tfir-d.  f. 

Belonging  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

Oli vaster,  Al-lc-vas'tfir.  a. 

Daikly  brown,  tawny. 

Olive,  6ri!v.f. 

A  plant  producing  oil,  the  emblem  of 
peace. 

Ombre,  Am'bflr.  f. 

a  game  of  cards  played  by  three. 

Omega,  A-me'ga.  f. 

Th<  lait  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  therc^ 
fore  taken  in  the  Holy  Scripture  for  the  lall. 

Omelet,  Am'let.  1. 

A  kind  of  pancake  made  with  eggs. 

Omen,  A'men.  f. 

A  fign  good  or  bad,  a  prognoftick. 

Omened,  A'men'd.  a. 

Containing  prognoilicks. 

Omentum,  A-mSn'tAm.  f. 

The  cawl,  chc  double  membrane  fpread 
over  the  entrails,  called  alf'i  reticulum, 
from  its  ftru^urc,  refembling  that  of  a  net. 

To  Ominate,  Am'mc-nite.  v.  a. 

(91).  To  foretoken,  to  (hew  prognofticks* 

Omination,  Am-mi-na'flifin.  f. 

Prognoftick. 

Ominous,  Am'm!n-fis.  a. 

Exhibiting  bad  tokens  of  futurity,  fore- 
(hewing  ill,  inaufpicious  ;  exhibiting  tokens 
good  or  ill. 

Ominously,  Am'min-nfis-li.  ad. 

With  good  or  bad  omen. 

Ominousness,  Am'min-nfis-nes.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  ominous. 

Omission,  A-mifti'An.  f. 

Negle£l  to  do  fomething;  negle6i  of  duty, 
oppofrd  to-coromii&on  or  perpetration  ot 
crimes.    ^ 

To  Omit,  A-mit'.  y.  a. 

To  leave  out,  not  to  mention  ;  to  neglc£i  to 
pra£life. 

Omittance,  A-mit't3nfe.  f. 

Forbearance. 

Omnifarious,  6m-ne-fa'r4-fls.  a. 

Of  all  varieties  of  kinds. 

Omniferous,  Am-niffSr-rAs.  a. 

(518).  All-hearing.   ^ 

Omnifick,  Am-nif  fik.  a. 

AlUcreating. 

Omni  FORM,  Am'ni-fArm.  a. 

Having  .every  Ihape. 

Omnigenous,  Am-nld'je-nfls.  a. 

(518}.  Confiiling  of  all  kinds. 

Omnipotence,  Am-nip'pA-tenfe.l 
OMNiPOTENCY,om-n!p'pA-t6n-s4  J 

f.  Almighty  power,  unlimited  power. 

Omnipotent,  Am-nip'pA-tent.  a. 

Almighty,  powerful  without  limit. 


Omnipresence,  Am-n4-priz'Jnfc. 

f.  Ubiquity,  unbounded  prefcoce. 
(j;3r  All  the  OrthoepiAs  I  have  coafulted  (as 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  their  notation  rA 
accentuation;  make  the  penultimate  e  inth:i 
word  ihort,-  as  in  the  word  preface j  except 
Mr.  Sheridan.  That  it  is  not  pronounctd 
enclitically  like  ommp^ence^  {513)  (518], 
arifcs,  perhaps,  from  the  number  of  con. 
fonants  in  the  latter  fyllabies;  and  as  thit  U 
the  cafe,  it  feems  mok  agreeable  to  the  dj. 
tureof  ourcompo(ition  to  pronounce ^r^/orre 
in  this  word,  in  the  fame  manner  as  whea  it 
is  taken  (iaigly ;  jud  as  we  pronounce  ihcdrt 
in  the  word  amptithtJttf^  with  the  accent  oa 
the  antepenultimate,  though  the  accent  u  on 
the  penultimate,  and  the  vowel  long,  in  the 
Latin  amphitheairum. 

Omnipresent,  Am-n4-prez'cnt.  a. 

I'biquitary,  prefcnt  in  every  place. 

Omniscience,  Am-nifh'i-enfe.lj' 
OMNisciENCY,Am-nilh'A-en-sij  * 

Boundlefs  knowl'rdgc,  infinite  wifdom. 

Omniscient,  Am-nilh'c-int.  a. 

Infinitely  wife,  knowing  without  bounds. 

Omniscious,  um-nifh'As.  a. 

All-knowing. 

Omnivorous,  Am-n!v'vA-rQs.  1 

All-devouring. 

Omphaloptick,  om-fa-lop'ilk.  f. 

An  optie  glafs  tha\  Is  convex  on  bolhUu^ 
commonly  called  a  convex  lens. 

On,  An.  prep. 

It  is  put  before  the  word,  which  fignifiestlut 
which  is  under,  that  by  which  auy  thing  a 
fujpported,  which  any  thing  covers,  or 
where  any  thing  is  fixed  ;  noting  additioo 
or  accumulation,  as  mifchiefs  On  mifchicts; 
noting  a  (late  of  progrcflion,  as  whither  Of 
thjf  way  ?  noting  depeudance  or  reliance,  a 
On  Cod's  providence  their  hopes  depend ; 
at,  noting  place;  it  denotes  the  moive  or 
occafion  oft  any  thing  ;  it  denotes  the  time 
at  which  any  thing  happens,  as  this  hap* 
pened  On  the  firfl.  day  ;  in  forms  of  dcnua* 
ciattun  it  is  put  bcfoie  the  thing  ihreaiencd; 
noting  invocation ;  noting  ftipolatioo  or 
condition. 

On,  An.  ad. 

Forward,  in  fucceflion  ;  forward,  in  pro- 
grel&on ;  in  continuance,  without  ceadng; 
upon  the  body,  as  part  of  drcfs;  itaolci 
refolution  to  advance. 

On,  An.  interjed. 

A  word  of  incitement  or  encourageoaent. 

Once,  wAnfe.  ad.  (165). 

One  time;  a  lingle  ttme ;  the-  fame  time; 
one  time,  though  no  more ;  at  ihc  time  lO" 
mediate ;  formerly,  at  a  former  time. 

One,  wfin.  a.  J165J. 

Lefs  than  two,  fingUr,  denoted  byaonoiti 
indefinirely,  iny  ;  differeitf,  diverfe,  op- 
pofed  to  Another;  one  of  two,  oppoWt« 
the  other ;  particularly  one. 

One,  wAn.  f. 

A  (inglC  perfon ;  a  fingle  mafs  or  aggregate? 
'  the  firii  hour ;  the  fame  thing;  a  pcrlbn;  s 
perfon  by  way  of  eminence;  a  Aftin&ot 
particular  perlun ;  perfons  united ;  concord, 
agreement,  one  miud  ;  auy  perfon,  any  odsb 
indefinitely ;  One  has  iomciimes  a  ploral, 
when  it  itands  for  perfons  iodefioitdy,  s* 
the  great  Ones  of  the  world. 

One-eyed,  wfln'ide.  a. 

Having  only  one  eye. 

Oneirocritical,  iA-nl-rA-krit'tt- 
kil,  properly  OnirocrificaL  Johnfon 

Interpretative  of  dreams. 

Oneirocritick,  A-nl-r4-b!i'dk' 

.  •  tAn 


OPA 


OPH 


OPP 


—  ni,  mivc,  n6r,  n6t ;  -;-  tfibc,  tfib,  bAll ;  —  6il ;  —  p6And ;  —  thin,  THis. 


t  An  interpreter  of  Jreams. 

Oneness,  wfin'nis.  f. 

Unity ;  the  quality  of  being  one. 

Onerary,  6n'ner-rJr-r4.  a. 

Fittid  for  carriage  or  burtbena. 

To  Onerate,  6n'ner-ratc.  v.  a. 

To  loadi  to  burthen. 

Oneration,  dn-ner-i'(hfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  loading. 

Onerous,  6n'ner-rfls.  a. 

Burthenfotne ;  opprcflLve* 

Onion,  fin'yfin.  f. 

A  plant. 

Only,  Anc'lc.  a. 

Single,  one  and  no  more ;  this  and  no  other ; 
this  above  all  other,  as  he  is  the  Only  man 
for  muiick. 

Only,  6ne'14.  ad. 

Simply,  fmgly,  merely,  barely;  iband  no 
ocherwife ;  lingly  without  more,  as,  Only 
begotten. 

Onomancy,  6n'n6-m3n-s4.  f.  (519) 

a.  Divination  by  the  names. 

Onomantical,  6n-n6-min'tc-k4l. 

Prediding  by  name. 

Onomatopoeia,  j&nTi-mdt-&-pi'y5 

f^  In  Grammar  oi  Rhetorick,  a  figure  of 
fpeech  whereby  names  and  words  are 
formed  to  the  rcfemblancc  of  the  found 
made  by  the  things  Hgnified.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  Greek  sMfca  name,  and 
voifft',  fin^o,  1  make  or  feign.  Thus  is  the 
word  triquc'iraik  formed  from  the  noife 
made  by  moving  the  men  at  this  game  :  and 
from  the  fame  fource  arifcs  the  buzzing  of 
bees,  the  grunting  of  hogs,  the  cackling  of 
hens,  the  fnoring  of  people  afleep,  the 
clalhing  of  arms,  dec.  The  fureft  etymolo- 
gies are  thofe  derived  from  the  onomato- 
poeia.— Chambers, 

Onset,  fin'set.  C 

Attack,  afTault,  firft  brunt. 

Onslaught,  6n'fl4wt.  f. 

Attack,  ilorm,  onfet.     Not  ufed. 

Ontologist,  6n-t6l'16-jift.  f. 

One  who  confiders  the  aflfedions  of  being  in 
general,  a  metaphyfician. 

Ontology,  6n-t41MA-j4.  f. 

The  fcience  of  the  aife^ions  of  being  in  ge- 
neral, metaphyficks. 

Onward,  6n'wird.  ad. 

Forward,  progrefBvely ;  in  'a  (late  of  ad- 
vanced ^rogreflion ;  fomewhat  farther. 

Onycha,  6n'ni-kd.  f. 

The  odoriferous  fnail  or  Ibell,  and  the  ftone 
named  onyx. 

Onyx,  6'niks.  C 

The  Onyx  is  a  femipellucid  gem,  of  which 
there  are  fcveral  fpccics. 

Ooze,  &6ze.  f.  (306}. 

Soft  mud,  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
flime;  foft  flow,  fpriog :  the  liquor  of  a 
tanner's  vat* 

To  OozB,  65ze.  V.  n. 

To  flow  by  ftealth,  to  run  gently. 

Oozy,  i6'z4.  ^. 

Miry,  muddy,  flimy. 

To  Opacate,  6-pa'kate.  v.  n. 

To  ihade,  to  darken. 

Opacity,  6-pis's4-ti.  f. 

Cloudinefs,  want  of  traufparency. 

Opacous,  6-pli'kds.  a. 

Dark,  obfcare,  not  tranfparent. 

Opal,  A'pil.f. 

A  precious  ftone  refleding  yariotu  colours. 

OpA(iy£,  6-p4ke'»a. 


V.  a. 


>v.  n. 


unting,  when  bounds  giy 
6pe.  \ 

i,6'p'n.(io3)./*- 

lofed,  not  ihut ;  plain. 


Not  tranfparent,  dark,  cloudy. 

To  Ope,  &pc.  1 

To  Open,  6'p'n.  (103).  / 

Ope  is  ufed  only  by  poets.  To  unclofe,  to 
unlock,  the  contrary  to  Shut ;  to  ihow,  to 
difcover ;  to  divide,  to  break ;  to  explain, 
tO'difclofe  ;  to  begin. 

To  Ope,  Ape.  "1 

To  QpE^,  6'p*n.  (103)./ 

To  unclofe,  not  .  to  remain  (hut ;  a  term 
of  hunting,  when  bounds  give  the  cry. 

Ope,  6pe 
Open, 

Unclofed,  not  fhut ;  plain,  apparent ;  not 
wearing  difguife,artle Is,  fmcere;  not  cloud- 
ed, clear;  expo  fed  to  view;  uncovered; 
expofed,  without  defence ;  attentive. 

Opener,  A'p'n-fir.  f. 

One  that  opens,  one  that  unlocks,  one  that 
unclofes  ;  explainer,  interpreter  ;  that  which 
feparates,  di  fun  iter. 

Openeyed,  &'p*n-lde.  a. 

Vigilant,  watchfuL 

Openhanded,  6-p'n-h5nd'ld.  a. 

Generous,  liberal. 

Openhearted,  6-p'n-h5rt'ld.  a. 

Generous,  candid,  not  mea^J^  fubtle. 

Openheartedness,  o-p*n-hirt'ld- 
nls.  f. 

Liberality,  munificence,  generofity. 

Opening,  6'p*n-ing.  f. 

Aperture,  breach;  difcovery  at  a  diftance, 
faint  km>wledge,  dawn. 

Openly,  6'p*n-14.  ad. 

Publickly,  not  fecretly,  in  fight;  plainly, 
apparently,  evidently,  without  difgiiife. 

OPENMOUTHED,6-.p*n-m6dTH*d'.a. 

Greedy,  ravenous. 

Openness,  6'p*n-nes.  ft 

Plainnefs,  clearnefs,  freedom  from  obfcu- 
rity  or  ambieuity;  freedom  from  difguife. 

Opera,  ftp'pSr-ri;  f. 

A  poetical  tale  or  fidion,  reprefented  by 
vocal  and  inflnimental  mufick. 

Operable,  6p'p4r-i-bl.  a. 

To  be  done,  pra£licable. 

Operant,  6p'per-r4nt.  a. 

Adive,  having  powar  to  produce  any  tSc€t. 

To  Operate,  6p'p4r-ite.  v.  n.  foij. 

To  ad,  to  have  agency,  to  produce  effeas. 

Operation,  6p-par-ri'(hfln.  f. 

Agency,  jprodudion  of  effeds,  influence; 
adion,  effcd;  in  chirureery,  that  part  of 
the  art  of  healing  which  depends  on  the  ufe 
of  inllruments ;  the  motions  or  employ- 
ments of  an  army. 

Operative,  op'pJr-r4-iiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  ot  ading,  having  forcible 
agency. 

Operator,  6p'per-r4-tdr.  f.  (521). 

One  that  performs  any  ad  of  the  hand,  one 
who  produces  any  effed. 

Operose,  6p-p€r-rAfe'.  a. 

Laborious,  full  of  troubles. 

Ophites,  6-f{'tiz.  f. 

A  ftone.  Ophites,  has  a  dufky  greenifh 
ground,  with  fpots  of  a  lighter  green. 

Ophthalmick,  6p-/Xil'mik.  n. 

Relating  to  the  eye. 
(f3*  Two  afpi rations  in  fuccefOon  fcem  dif- 
agreeable  to  an  Englifh  ear,  and  therefore 
one  of  them  is  generally  funk.  Thus  dipb' 
thong  and  tripbtbomt  are  pronounced  Aptbong 
and  tripjboKg,  P  is  loft  as  well  as  b  in 
apophthegm  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
we  hear  the  firft  b  dropped  in  ophtbalmy  and 
opbtbalndcki  which   is  the  proounciatiou  I 
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have  adopted  as  agreeable  to  analogy.  Nay, 
.  fueh  an  averfion  do  we  feem  to  have  to  a 
fuccef&on  of  afpirates,  that  the  b  ia  funk  in 
IflbmuSt  Eftbety  and  DcmoflbetteSf  bccaufe  the 
1,  which  is  akin  to  the  afpiration,  immedi* 
ately  precedes. 

Ophthalmv,  4p '/Ail-mi.  f. 

A  difeafe  of  the  eyea. 

Opiate,  A'p4-i(e.  f.  (91). 

a  medicine  that  caufes  fleep. 

Opiate,  A'pi-ite.  a.  (91}, 

Soporiferous,  narcotick. 

To  Opine,  i-plne'.  v.  n. 

To  think,  to  judge. 

Opiniative,  o-p1n'n4-4-tiv.  a. 

Stiff  in  a  preconceived  notion ;  imagined, 
not  proved. 

Opiniator,  6-pin-n4-i'tflr.  f. 

One  fond  of  hia  own  notion,  inflexible. 
Little  ufed. 

Opiniatrb,  6-p!n-n4-i'tJr.  a. 

Obftinate,  ftubborn.  A  French  word  little 
ufed. 

Opiniatret-y,  6-pin-n4-J'tr4-t4.  f. 

Obftiaacy,  inflexibility,  deteimination  of 
min4« 

Opinion,  6-pin'yfln.  f. 

Perfuaiion  of  the  mind,  without  proof; 
fcQtiments,  judgment,  notion ;  favourable 
judgment. 

Opinion  ATI  ve,  6-p!n'jrfin-n4-tiv. 

a.  Fond  of  preconceived  notions. 

Opinionist,  6-pin')rin-nift.  f. 

One  fond  of  his  own  notions. ' 

Opium,  6'p4-flm.  f. 

A  medicine  ufed  to  promote  fleep. 

Oppidan,  6p'pi^lin.  f.  t 

A  townfman,  an  inhabitant  of  a  town. 

To  Oppignerate,  6p-pig'nir-ritc. 

V.  a.  To  pledge,  to  pawn. 

Oppilation,  fip-pi-li'flifin.  f. 

Obftrudion,  matter  heaped  together. 

Opponent,  6p-p6'nlnt.  a. 

Oppofite,  adverte. 

Opponent,  fip-p6'nlnt.  f. 

Antagonift,  adverlarv;  one  who  be]:;ins  the 
difpute  by  railing  objedions  to  a  tenet. 

Opportune,  op-p6r-t6neV  a. 

Seafonable,  convenient,  fit,  timely. 

Opportunely,  fip-p&r-ttlne'W.  ad. 

Seafonably,  conveniently,  witji  opportunity 
either  of  time  or  place. 

Opportunity,  6p-p6r.ti!j'n4-ti.  f. 

Fit  place,  time,  convenience,  fuitablcncfi  of 
circumftances  to  any  en^. 

To  Oppose,  6p-p6ze'.  v.  a. 

To  ad  agaioft,  to  be  adverfe,  to  hinder,  to 
refift ;  to  put  in  oppofition,  to  offer  a&  an 
antagonift  or  HVal ;  to  pUcc  as  au  obftacle  ; 
to  p}a<^c  in 'front. 
83^  The  0  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  this  word 
has  the  fame  tendency  to  a  long  open  found 
as  in  occafiotu  The  lame  may  be  obferved 
of  epfrefi  and  its  compouodsi — See  Occejicn 
and  cffdce. 

To  Oppose,  6p-poze'.  v.  n. 

To  ad  adverfcly ;  to  oUjrd  in  a  difputatioo, 
to  have  the  part  of  raiiiug  difficulties. 

Oppose  LESS,  6p-p6ze'15s.  a. 

Irrefiftihle,  not  to  be  oppofedi 

Opposer,  6p-p6'2fir.  f. 

One  that  oppofes,  antagonift,  enemy. 

Opposite,  6p-p6'zit.  a*  (^56). 

Placed  in  front,  facing  each  other;  adverfe, 
repugnant;  contrary. 

Opposite,  6p'po-zit.  f. 

Adveifary,  opponent,  antagonift. 

Oppositely 
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pr  (54^.  — Fitc,  flr,  fill,  fSt ;— m&,  mit  ;-^pIiie,  pin  ;  — 


fles  othert  with  unjuft  feve- 


Oppositely,  4'p6-zit-IA.  ad. 

In  inch  a  ficuaiioa  as  to  face  each  other ; 
advcHcly.  i      «       i 

Opposit'eness,  6p'po-zit-nes.  f. 

The  tate  of  bciag  oppofitc. 

Opposition,  op-pA-zifli'An.  f. 

Suuation  fo  as  to  front  (bmething  oppofed  ; 
koftile  reiift^ncc ;  contrariety  of  attedion ; 
contrariety  of  intereft,  contrariety  of  mea- 
ftircs,  contrariety  of  rocantog. 

To  Oppress,  6p-prls'.  v.  a. 

To  cra(h  by  harddip  or  onreafoaable  feve- 
rity ;  to  overpower,  to  fubdue.- 

Oppression,  6p-pre(h'fin.  f. 

The  •&.  of  oppreifing,  cruelty,  Ceverity ;  the 
Rate  of  being  opprcffcd,  milery  ;  bardlhip, 
calamity;  duloefs  of  fpirits,  lalEtude  of 
l>ody.  ^ 

Oppressive,  6p-pres'siv.  a. 

Cruel,  inhuman,  unjulUy  exadious  or  fc- 
vero  ;  heavy,  overwhelming. 

.  Oppressor,  6p-pris'sOr.  f. 

One  who  harafles  otheri 

Opprobrious,  6p-pro'br4-As.  a. 

Reproachful,  difgraccful;  caufing  infamy. 

Opprobriously,  6p-pr6'br4-fis-l4. 

md.  Reproachfully,  fcurriloufly. 

Opprobriousness,  6p-pr6'brA-a8- 
nls.  C 

Reproach£ulne&,  fcocrility. 

To  Oppugn,  6p-pAnc'.  v.  a.  (386). 

To  oppofe,  to  attack,  to  refift. 

Oppugnancy,  6p-pfig'nln-«i.  f. 

Oppodtion. 

Oppugnbr,  dp-pAnc-fir.  f. 

One  who  oppoics  or  attacks. 
fy  Mr.  Sheridan  founds  the  ^  in  this  word, 
though  not  in  the   veib  from  which  it  is 
formed  ;  but  that  this  is  contrary  to  analogy, 
ice  Principles,  No.  386. 

Optable,  6p'ti-bl.  a. 

Defirable,  to  be  wifhcd. 

Optative,  6p'tJ-tiv,or6p-ti'ti 

Expreflive  of  dcure ;  the  name  of  that  b 
pf  a  verb  v^rhich  exprcffes  defire. 
1*^"  Dr.  Johnfon,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  A(h, 
Mr.  Scott,  Entick,  and  Buchanan,  accent 
this  word  on  the  firft  fyllable ;  and  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Bailey,  W.  Johnfon,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
dn  the  fecond.  That  the  laft  it  more  ge- 
neral,  particularly  in  Grammar  fchools,  will 
be  readily  acknowledged,  but  that  the  firft 
i«  more  corrcA  and  agreeable  to  analogy 
cannot  be  denied ;  as  we  have  not  an  in- 
ilance  in  the  whole  laqguagc  where  the  «  in 
this  termination  has  the  accent  when  it  is 
not  radical. 

Optical,  6p'i4-kll.  f. 

Relating  to  the  fcicnce  of  opticks. 

Optician,  fip-dfh'fin.  f. 

One  (killed  in  opticks. 

Optick,  Ap'ilk.  a. 

Vifual,  producing  vifion,  fubfervicnt  to  vi- 
fion ;  relating  to  the  fcicnce  of  vifion. 
Optigk,  6p'tlk.  t   . 

An  inftrument  of  fight,  an  organ  of  fight. 

Opticks,^  ap'dks.  £. 

The  fcience  ol  the  nature  and  laws  of  vifion. 

Optimacy,  4p't4-mli-s4.  f. 

Nobility ,  bodv  of  nobles. 

Optimjty,  op-t|m'm4-te.  L 

The  ftae  of  beine  beft. 

Option,  6p'(han.  f. 

Choice,  eleaion.  ^ 

Opulence,  &p'pA4ens.      1  ^ 
OpuLENCY,.6p'BA-lcn-si-  i 


v.a. 

mood 


a. 


Wealth,  riches,  affloeoce. 

Opulent,  6p'pA-lSnt.  a. 

Rich,  wealthy,  amuent. 

Opulently,  6p'pA-lSnt-14.  ad. 

Richly,  with  (plcndor. 

Or,  4r.  conjunS.  (lij). 

A  disjun£live  particle,  marking  diftribu- 
tjon,  and  fometimes  oppofifion;  it  corref- 
pondk  to  Either,  he  rouft  Either  fall  Or  fly; 
before  Or  ever,  is  Before  ever.  In  this 
laft-fenfe  obfolete. 

Oracle,  Ar'r4-kl.  f.  (i68). 

Something  delivered  by  fupematural  wif- 
dom  ;  the  place  where,  or  perfon  of  whom 
the  determinations  of  heaven  are  enquired ; 
any  perfonor  place  where  certain  decifioos 
are  obtained  i  one  famed  for  wifdom. 

To  Oracle,  &r'ri-kl.  v.  n. 

To  utter  oracles.     Not  ufed. 

Oracular,  6.rJk'kA-lir.    1 
Oraculous,  A-rlk'kA-lfls.  / 

Uttering  oracles,  refembling  oracles. 

Oraculously,  6-r4k'k4-lds-lA.  ad. 

In  manner  of  an  oracle. 

Oraculousness,  &-rJUc'k&-l&s-ii2s. 

L  The  ftate  of  being  oracular. 

Oraison,  &r'rA-zfln.  f. 

Prayer,  verbal  fupplication. 

Oral,  6'rJi.  a. 

Delivered  by  mouth,  not  written. 

Orally,  A'ril-I4.  ad. 

By  mouth,  without  writing. 

Orange,  Ar'rinje.  f.  (90). 

The  orange  tree,  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

Orange,  6r'r!nje.  a. 

Belonging  to  an  orange,  of  the  colour  of  an 
oraqge. 

Orangery,  i-riwn'z-h^r-A.  (French) 

Plantations  of,  oranges. — See  EHc$re, 

Orangbmusk,  6r'rinje-md(k«  f. 

See  Pi  A  a,  of  which  it  is  a  fpecies. 

Orange  woman,  6r'ringe-w4m-fin 

f.  One  who  fells  oranges. 

Oration,  6-ri'(hfin.  f. 

A  fpeech  made  according  to  the  laws  of 
rhetorick. 

Orator,  Ar'ri-tftr.  f. 

A  public  fpeaker,  a  man  of  eloquence;  a 
petitioner.  This  fenfe  is  ufed  in  addreffes 
to  chancery. 

Oratorial,  6r-4-t6're-41. 

Rhetorical,  florid. 
ff3r  I  have  inferted  this  word,  though  omit- 
ted by  almoft  all  our  Lexicographers,  be- 
caufo  I  have  met  with  it  in  authors  of  repu- 
tation.  Dr.  Forftcr,  in  his  Trcatife  on  Ac- 
cent and  Quantity,  fays  :  "  The  coaoexion 
«*  of  this,  which  msy  be  called  the  oratorial 
«•  accent,  with  the  fyllable,  and  the  fubordi- 
"  nation  of  them  to  each  other,  however  dif- 
"  ficuk  it  may  appear,  is  yet  eafy  in  prac- 
••^  tice."  page  93.  Other  good  authorities 
for  this  word  might  have  been  adduced,  but 
the  olhcr  sdjedive  oratorical^  though  not  fo 
juftly  formed,  feems  generally  to  be  pre- 
ferxcd.  I  have  fometimes  made  the  experi- 
ment on  people,  whofe  ears  were  nicely  fet 
to  pure  Engltfli  pronunciation,  by^opofing 
to  them  for  their  choice  the  adjectives  orato- 
rial or  oratoricaU  «nd  have  always  found 
them  prefer  the  latter.  This  may,  in  fome 
meafure,  arife  from  fuppofin^  the  former 
might  be  confidered' as  the  adjeftive  of  ora- 
tortOt  but  feems  rather  to  be  occafioned  by 
too  great  a  plenitude  and  rotundity  of 
found,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  the  genius 
of  our  language :  for  if  we  regard  deriya-» 
tion  oolyi  the  adjcdive  ou^t  to  be  oratorial f 


as  derived  immediately  from  the  Latui  ms*- 
toriutt  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  rbttonaur 
is  formed  rhetorical. 

Oratorical,  4r-r4-tdr'rft-kJl.  a. 

Rhetorical,  befitting  an  orator. 

Oratory,  dr'rJ-tir-A.  f. 

Eloquence,  rhetorical  fltill ;  cxercife  of  elo- 
quence ;  a  private  place  which  is  deputed 
and  allottra  for  prayer  akme. 

Orb,  6rb.  f. 

Sphere,  orbicular  ^^o^^yt  ctrcnlar  body  2 
mundane  fphere,  celeftaal  hody;  wheel; 
any  rolling  body;  circle,  liae drawn roo&d; 
circle  dekribea  by  any  of  the  mundaae 
fphere  ;  period,  revolution  of  time ;  fphcrt 
of  adion. 

Orbation,  dr-bi'(h5n.  f. 

Privation  of  parents  or  children. 


^'  \drb'd 


"}. 


Round,  circular,  orbicular ;  lorowd  tot*  t 
circle;  rounded. 

Orbicular,  6r-bik'k&-Ub.  a. 

spherical ;  circular. 

Orbicularly,  ir-b!k'k&-lir-U.a<. 

Spherically,  circularly. 

Orbicularness,  &r-btk'ki4k-ii^ 

f.  The  ftate  of  being  orbicular. 

Orbiculated,  Ar-bik'k4-li-tid.  a. 

Moulded  into  an  orb. 

Orbit,  6r'bit.  f. 

The  line  dcfcribed  by  the  revolotioB  of  s 
planet. 

Orbity,  4r'b4-t4.  f. 

Lofs,  or  want  of  parents  or  children. 

Orc,  6rk.  f. 

A  fort  of  fea-fifli. 

Orcnal,  6r'kil.  f. 

A  ftone  from  which  a  blue  colour  U  fflide. 

Orchanet,  6r'ki-n^.  f. 

An  herb. 

Orchard,  Ar'tflilrd.  f. 

A  garden  of  fruit-trees. 

Orchestre,  Ar'kes-tflr.  f.  (416). 

The  place  where  the  moficians  .are  fet  st  a 
publick  (how. 

Orchestra,  Sr-kls'trl. 

A  part  of  the  theatre  appropriated  to  die 
muficiani. 
fiT  Dr.  Johnfon  has  preferred  the  French 
orcbeftre,  to  the  JLatin  orch^ra,  and  the  Greek 
«f;i^p«  ;  but  as  we  find  the  latter  fpclUflg 
and  pronunciation  univer(ally  adopted,  and 
as  we  take  almoft  every  other  term  of  art 
rather  from  the  Greek  than  amy  other  Un> 
guage,  I  have  ventured  to  infert  it  io  tiiat 
drefs  after  Chambers,  a»d  fome  otiier  very 
refpe^able  authors. 

To  Ordain,  dr-dine'.  v.  a. 

To  appoint,  to  decree ;  to  eiUbliii,  to  iiiAi- 
tute  ;  to  fet  in  an  office ;  to  inveft  with  mi- 
nifterial  fun£hon,  or  facerdotal  power. 

Ordain er,  6r-dine'flr.  f. 

He  who  ordains. 

Ordeal,  6r'dA-41,  or  5r'j44l.  (363) 

A  trial  by  fire  or  water,  by  which  the  pof- 
fon  accu(cd  appealed  to  heaven,  by  walkiag 
blindfold  over  hot  bars  of  iron,  or  being 
thrown  into  the  water. 

Order,  ir'dir.  C 

Method,  regular  difpofition;  nroper  ftate; 
regularity,  fettled  mode ;  raanaaie,  ptecopt, 
command  ;  rule,  regulation ;  regular  go- 
vernment; a  fociety  of  dignified  perfoot 
diflinguifhed  by  icarks  pf  hooour ;  a  tank 
or  clau ;  a  religious  fraternity ;  in  the  plu- 
ral, hicraschical  ftitc^  means  to  an  eod,* 

mthtttf 
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— nA,  mive,  nir,  nit ;— tibe,  tAb,  bill ;  — Ail  ;  —  pA4nd  ;—<*m,  this. 


«iMfure«,  eare  t  in  architedure,  a  fyftem  of 
the  feverai  members,  ornaments,  and  pro- 
portions of  colomns  and  piUfters. 

To  Order,  Ar'dfir.  v.  a. 

To  regulate,  to  adjuft,  to  manajse,  to  con- 
duft ;  to  methodife,  ro  difpofe  iuly  ;  to  di- 


rc6l,  to  command. 

Orderer,  Ar'dflr-Ar. 


f- 


One  that  orders,  methodifes,  or  regulates. 

Orderless,  or'dflr-lis.  a. 

Diforderly,  out  of  rule. 

Orderliness,  Ar'ddr-14-nSs.  f. 

Regularity,  methodicaloefs. 

Orderly,  Ar'd&r-14.  a. 

Methodical,  regular;  well  regulated;  ac- 
cording with  e&bliAied  method. 

Orderly,  Ar'dflr-IA.  ad. 

Methodically,  according  to  order,  regu« 
larly. 

Ordinable,  Ar'd4-nt-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  appointed. 

Ordinal,  Ar'de-nJl.  a. 

Nothing  order. 

Ordinal,  Ar'd4-nil.  f. 

A  ritual,  a  book  containing  orders. 

Ordinance,  Ar'di-nllnfe.  f. 

Law,  rule,  prefcript ;  obfcrvance  command- 
ed ;  appointment.  When  it  ficnifies  cannon, 
i^is  now  generally  written  for  diilin^on 
dhhaacct  and  pronounced  in  two  fyllables. 

Ordinarily,  Ar'dA-nl-ri-lA.  ad. 

According  to  cftabliflied  rules,  according  to 
fettled  method  ;  commonly,  ufually. 

Ordinary,  Ar'd4-ni-r4,  or  Aid'ni-r^ 

a.  EAtblifiied,  methodical,  regular;  com- 
mon, ufual ;  mean,  of  low  rank  i  ugly,  not 
handComef  as  (he  is  an  Ordinary  woman. 
ffX  Though  it  is  allowable  in  colloquial  pro- 
nunciation to  drop  the  i  in  this  word,  and 
}>ronounce  it  in  three  fyllables,  in  folema 
peaking  the  i  mnft  be  heard  diftinfbly,  and 
the  word  muft  have  four  fyllables. — 5cc 
Piinciples,  No.  374. 

Ordinary,  Ar'd4-ni-ri.  f. 

Eftabliflied  judge  of  ecclefiaftical  causes  ; 
fettled  eftablilhment ;  adual  and  conftant 
office. 

Ordinary,  Ard'n4-rA.  f. 

Regular  price  of  a  meal ;  a  place  of  eating 
eftablilhed  at  a  certain  price. 
ffT  The  t  ia  never  beard  when  the  word  is 
ufed  in  this  fcnfe. 

To  Ordinate,  Ar'di-nate.  v. a. 

To  appoint. 

Ordinate,  Ar'di-nite.  a.  (gij* 

Regular,  methodical. 

Ordination,  6r-d4-ni'fli3n.  f. 

£ftabli(hed  order  or  tendency;  the  z&.  of 
tnvefting.  any  man  with  facerdotal  power. 

Ordnance,  Ard'nJnfe.  f. 

Cannon,  gieat  guns. 

Ordonnance,  Ar'dftn-3nfe.  f. 

Difpofition  6f  figures  in  the  pidure. 

Ordure,  Ar'jire.  f. 

Dung,  filth. 

OjiE,  Are.  f. 

Metal  unrefined,  metal  yet  in  its  mineral 
ftatc;  metal. 

Organ,  Ar'gJn.  f. 

Natural  inftrument,  as  the  tongue  is  the  Or- 

Sn  of  fpeech ;  an  inftrument  of  mufick  con- 
king of  pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of  ftops, 
toadied  by  the  band. 

Organical,  Ar-e4n'n4-kJl 
Orcanick,  Ar-ean'n!k. 

Confifttnff  of  various  parts  co-operating 
%ixh  each  other ;  inftnimcntal,  ading  at  in- 


} 


ftrumcnta  of  nature  or  art;  refpeding  or- 
gans. 

Organically,  Ar-gln'n4-kil-lA. 

ad.  By  means  of  organs  or  inftruments. 

Organicalness,  Ar-gln'ni-kll-n4s 

f.  State  of  being  ornnicaC 

Organism,  or'gi-nizm.  f. 

Organical  ftru^ure. 

Organist,  Ar'gi-nift.  C. 

One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 

Organization,  Ar'g4-n4-zi'fli4n. 

f.  Conftru^on  in  which  the  parts  are  fo 
difpofed  as  to  be  fubfervient  to  each  other. 

To  Organize,  Ar'gi-nize.  v.  a. 

To  conftrud  fo  as  that  one  part  co-operates 
with  another. 

Organloft,  Ar'gln-lAft.  f. 

The  loft  where  the  organs  ftand. 

Organpipe,  Ar'gSn-plpe.  f. 

The  pipe  of  a  mufical  orsan. 

Orgasm,  Ar'glzm.  u 

Sudden  vehemence. 

Orgies,  Ar'j4ze.  f. 

Mad  rites  of  Bacchus,  frantick  revels. 

Orient,  A'rA-ent.  a.  (542). 

Riftng  as  the  fun ;  eaftern,  oriental ; 
bright,  (hining. 

Orient,  A 'r4-4nt.  f. 

The  eaft,  the  part  where  the  tan  firft  ap- 
pears. 

Oriental,  A-r4-ln'til.  a. 

Eaiiern,  placed  in  the  eaft,  proceeding  from 
tbeeaft. 

Oriental,  A-r4-4n'til.  f. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  eaftern  paru  of  the 
world. 

Orientalism,  A-r44n'ti4izm.  f. 

An  idiom  of  the  eaflern  languages,  an  eaft- 
.ern  mode  of  fpeech. 

Orientality,  A-rA-4n-tal'14-t4,  f. 

Sute  of  being  oriental. 

Orifice,  Ar'rA-fls.  f.  (142)  (168). 

Any  opening  or  perforation. 

Origan,  Ar'4-gdn.  f. 

Wild  maijorum. 

Origin,  Ar'r4-iln.  1  r 

Original,  A-rid'j4-nil.  J  *'      • 

Beginning,  firft  cxiftence  ;  fountain,  fource, 
that  which  gives  beginning  or  cxiftence ; 
firft  copy,  archetype ;  derivation,  defccnt. 

Original,  A--nd'j4-nil.  a. 

Primitive,  priftine,  nr(^. 

Originally,  A-rid'j4-n41-l4.  ad. 

Primarily,  with  regard  to  the  jfirft  caufe ;  ikt 
firft ;  as  the  firft  author. 

Originalness,  A-rld^j4-i>41-ncs.  f. 

The  quality  or  ftate  of  being  original. 

Originary,  A-rid'j4-ni-r4.  f. 

Produdive,  caufing  extftcnce ;  primitive, 
ths)t  which  was  the  firft  ftate. 

To  Originate,  o-rid'j4-nite.  v.  a. 

To  bring  into  cxiftence. 

Origination,  A-rld-jA-ni'fh&n.  f. 

The  aft  of  bringing  into  cxiftence. 

Orisons,  6r'r4-zAns.  f. 

a  prayer,  a  fupplication. 

Ornament,  Ar'n4-m4nt,  f. 

Embelliftimcnt,  decoration ;  honour,  that 
which  confers  dignity. 

Ornamental,  Ar-n4-tn4n'tJl.  a. 

Serving  to  decoration,  giving  embellifti- 
mept.  ^ 

Ornamentally,  Ar-n4-inen't41-14. 

ad.  In  fttch  a  maxyier  as  i)|Lay  coi^pr  eip- 
belliftimcDt. 


Ornamented,  Ar'n4-m4n-t4d.  a. 

Erabelli filed,  bedecked. 

Ornate,  Ar'nite.  a,  (gi). 

Bedecked,  decorated,  fine. 

Orphan,  Ar'fin.  f. 

a  child  whb  has  loft  father  or  mother,  or 
both. 

Orphan,  Ar'ffn.  a. 

Bereft  of  parents. 

Orphanage,  Ar'fJn-idjc,  (90)  T  f 
Orphan  ISM,  Ar'fin-nizin.         J 

State  of  an  orphan. 

Orpiment,  Ar'p4-m§iit.  f. 

A  kind  of  mineral,  the  ycHow  arfeni<k# 
ufed  by  painters  as  a  gold  colour. 

Orpine,  Ar'pin.  f.  (140 j. 

Liverer  or  role  root. 

Orrery,  Ar'r4r-r4.  f.  (168). 

An  inftrument  which  by  many  complicated 
movements  reprefenu  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

Orris,  Ar'ris.  f. 

A  plant  and  floweiu 

Orthodox,  Ar'/AA-diks.  a. 

Sound  in  opinion  and  doftrine,  not  hore- 
tifal. 

Orthodoxly,  Ar'yAA-d6ks-14.  ad. 

With  foundnefs  of  opinion. 

Orthodoxy,  Ar'/*A-d6k-s4.  f.  (517) 

Soundnefs  in  opinion  and  doftrine. 

Orthodromicks,  Ar-fAA-drim'lks, 

r  The  art  of  failing  in  the  arc  of  fome 

Sreat    circle,     which    is    the     (horteft    or 
raighteft  diftaoce  between  any  -two  points 
on  the  furface  of  the  globe. 

Orthoepist,  Ar'/AA-4-pift. 

One  who  is  (killed  in  6rthoepy. 

Orthoepy,  ArVAA-4-p4. 

The  right  pronunciation  of  words. 
{[T"  It  is  not  a  little  furprifin^  that  none  of 
our  Diftionarics  of  pronunciation  have  in* 
ferted  this  word,  fo  peculiarly  ^propriated 
to  the  fubj^  they  have  treated,  it  is  regu- 
larly derived  from  the  Greek  «fSoi»ii«» 
and  is  as  necefiary  to  our  language  as  orib^* 
grapbjt  orthodoxy^  Sec. 

Orthogon,  Ar'/AA-gAn.  f. 

A  re^ngled  figure. 

Orthogonai,,  Ar-/AAg'gA-n41.  a. 

Reftangular. 

Orthographer,  Ar-/AAg'grif-fdr. 

C  One  who  fpells  according  to  the  rules  o£ 
grammar. 

Orthographical,  ^r-MA-grlffe- 
kil.  a. 

Rightly  fpclled ;.  relating  to  the  fpelhng. 

Orthographically,  AMA6-griP 
f4-k3I-14.  ad. 

According  to  the  rules  of  fpelling. 

Orthography,  Ar-/Aog'gr5f-4.  f. 

(513).  The  part  of  grammar  which  teaches 
how  words  (hould  be  fpellcd ;  the  part  or 
pradice  of  fpelling;  the  elevation  of  a 
building  delineated. 

Ortive,  Ar'tiv.  a. 

Relating  to  the  rifitig  of  any  planet  or  flar. 

Ortolan,  Ar'tA-mn.  1. 

A  (mall  bird  accounted  very  delicious. 

Orts,  Arts.  f. 

Rcfufc,  that  which  is  left. 

Oscillation,  6s-siHi'fliAn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  moving  backward  and  fof  warjd 
like  a  pendulum. 

Oscii^LATORY,  As-sil'li-tfir-r4.  a. 

Moving  backwards  and .  forwards  lik^e  a 
pendukm. 

OSCITANCY, 


OTH  OVE 

car  (546).  —  Fi^,  fSr,  ail,  flit ; — mi,  m4t } — pin*;  p!n ;  — 


OVE 


OsciTANCY,  As's4-t3n-si.  f. 

The  aA  of  yawoing  ;  unufual  fleepiucCi, 
careJciToefs. 

OsciTANT,  6s's4-t3nt.  a. 

Yawning  unufually  flccpy ;  flccpy,  fluggifh. 

OsciTATiON,  6s-si-ti'flifin.  f. 

The  a£l  of  yawninz. 

Osier,  6'zhlr.  £ 

A  tree  of  the  willow  kind,  growing  by  the 
water. 
OsPRAY,  6s'pra.  f. 

The  fca-cagle. 

Ossicle,  6s'sik-kl.  f. 

A  fmall  bone. 

OssiFicK,  6s-s!f'fik.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  maKing  bones,  or 
changing  cameous  or  membranous  to  bony 
fubilancc. 

Ossification,  ds-si-f4-ki'(hfin.  f. 

Change  of  carneoua,  merabranoua,  or  carti- 
laginous, into  bony  fubftance. 

OssiFRAGE,  As'si-fridje.  f. 

a  kind  of  eagle.  ' 

To  Ossify,  4s's4.fl.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  change  to  bone. 

Ossi  voRous,  6s-slvV6-rfls.  a. 

Devouring  boaea. 

OsTENSi  VE,ds-tln's!v.a.(i58)  (408) 

Showingv  betokening. 

OsTENT,  6s-tent'/f. 

Appearance,  air,  manocr,  mien;  (how, 
token ;  a  p<ment,  a  prodigy. 

Ostentation,  os-ten-ii'fliiiu  f. 

Outward  (how,  appearance  ;  ambitioM  dif* 
play,  boaft,  vain  diow. 

Ostentatious,  ds-tln-t4'AAs.  a. 

Boallful,  vain,  fond  of  (how,  fond  to  expo(e 
to  view. 

Ostentatiously,  &s-tln-ti'{h&s-U 

ad.  Vainly,  boaftfully. 
OsTENTATXOUSNESS,4s-tin-t4'(his- 

nis.  f. 

Vanity,  boaftfulneti. 

Osteology,  6s-t4-6ri6-j4.  f. 

A  dcfcription  of  the  bones. 

Ostler,  is'lir.  f.  (472). 

The  man  who  takes  care  of  bor(es  at  ap 
inn. 

Ostracism,  ds*tri-sizm.  f. 

A  manner  of  fimtence,  in  which  the  note  of 
acquittal  or  condemnation  was  marked  upon 
a  (hell,  publick  cenfure. 

Ostracites,  6s-trd-$I'tis.  f. 

Oftracites  exprefles  the  commoa  oyfter  io 
its  foflilc  (late. 

Ostrich,  ds'tntfti.  f. 

The  largeft  of  birds. 
^    This    word  is   more    frcqaestly    pro- 
noonced  onriige^  and    by    Shakefpcare    is 
written,  efiriige, 

Otacoustick,  &t-t4-kft4'ftik.  f* 

An  inftrument  to  fa^iliute  hearing. 

Other,  ATH'flr.  pron.  (469). 

Not    the    fame,    diflFercnt ;    correlative  to 
£acb  V  foraething  be^es,  next ;  it  is  fomc* 
limes  put  ellipticaUy  for  Other  thing.. 
Othergates,  ATH'Ar-gitS»  f. 
In  another  mannev.     Obfokte. 

Otherguise,  ftTH'flr-gylze.  a. 

Of  another  kind. 

Otiierwhsrb,  4T»^flf-whire.  ad* 

In  other  places. 

Otherwhile,  fiTH'ir-ivhile.  ad» 

At  orher  times. 


with  fire  to  bake 


Otherwise,  fiTH^ir-wize,  orfiTH' 
flr-wiz.  ad.  (140).    In  a  difFerent 

manner;  by  other  caufes;  in  other  refpe^: 
often  "corruptly  pronounced  otberwa/s.         ' 

Otter,  6t'tdr.  f. 

An  amphibious  animal  that  preys  upon  fi(h. 

Oval,  6'vfil.  a. 

Oblong,  refembling  the  longitudinal  fedkm 
of  an  egg. 

Oval,  S'vil.  f. 

That  which  has  the  (hape  of  an  egg. 

OvARious,  6-va'r4-ds.  a. 

C6n(i(ling  of  eggs. 

Ovary,  6'vi-rA.  f. 

The  part  of  the  body  in  which  impregnation 
is  performed. 

Ovation,  6-vi'flifln.  f. 

A  leiTer  triumph  among  the  Romaot. 

Oven,  iv'v'n.  f.  (103). 

An  arched  cavity  heated  wi 
bread. 

Over,  6'vflr.  prep-  (98)  (418). 

Above;  acrofs,  as  he  leaped  Over  the 
brook ;  through,  as  ^the  world  Over ;  Over 
night,  the  nifht  before. 

Over^  6'vCr.  ad. 

Above  the  top  ;  more  than  a  quantity  af- 
(igned ,  from  fide  to  fide ;  from  one  to 
another ;  from  a  country  beyond  the  fea ; 
on  the  furface ;  throughout ;  completely  ; 
with  repetition,  another  time;  in  a  great 
degree,  m  too  great  »  quantity ;  Over  and 
above,  befides,  beyond  what  was  firft  fup- 
pofed  or  immcaiately  intended;  Over 
again(l,  oppofite,  regardihj^  in  front;  in 
compofition  it  has  a  great  variety  of  figni- 
fications,  it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to  nouns, 
ftdjeiftives,  or  other  parts  of  (beech. 

TaOvER-ABOUND,  6-vQ^-J-b6And^ 

v.  n.  To  abound  more  than  enough. 

To  Over-act,  &-v6r-4kt'.  v.  a. 

To  a  A  more  than  enough. 

To  Over-arch,  6-vdr-4rtfli'.  v.  a. 

To  cover  as  with  an  arch. 

To  OvER-AW5,  6-vdr-4w'»  V.  a. 

To  keep  in  awe  by  fuperior  influence. 

ToOvER-BALANCB,  i-vfir-bdl'lAnfc 

V.  a.  To  weigb  down,  to  preponderate. 
83r  What  has l>een  obferved  of  words  com- 
pounded of  cautttcr  is  applicable  to  thofe 
compounded  of  ovtr.  The  noun  and  the  verb 
fometinres  follow  the  analogy  of  diflTylla- 
bles  ;  the  tme  having  the  accent  on  the  firft, 
and  the  other  on  the  latter  (ylbble.— See 
CcwU€fhala»C€» 

OvER-BALANCB^  i'vfir-bsU-llnfc.  f. 

Soqiething  more  than  equivalent. 
OvER-BATTLE,  A'vQr-bat-tl.  a. 
Too  frnitful,  exuberant.     Not  ufed. 

To  Over-bear,  A-vdr-bire'.  v.  a. 

To  reprefe,  to  fubdue,  to  bear.  down. 

To  Over-bid,  6-vdr-b!d'.  v.  a. 

To  offer  more  than  eauivalent. 

ToOvER-BLOw,  d-vdr-bl4'.  v,  n. 

To  be  paft  its  violence. 

To  OvKR-BLOW,  6-vdr-bli'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  awa^  as  clouds  before  the  wind* 

Over-board,  6'vflr-bircf,  ad. 

Off  the  (hip,  out  of  the  (Hip. 

To  OvER.RULK.^  6-v6r-bfilk*.  v.  a. 

To  opprefs  by  bulk. 

To  Over-burden,  6-vAr-bdr'd'n^ 

V.  a.  To  load  with  too  great  a  weight. 

To  Over-buy,  A-vfir-bl'.  v.  a. 

To  buy  too  dear. 

To  Over-carry^  6-vSr-k4r'r4» 


V.  a.  To  hurry  too  far,  to  be  wrged  to  My 
thing  violent  or  dangerous. 

To  OvER-CAST,  6-v4r-kaft'.  v.  a. 

To  cloud,  to  darken,  to  cover  with  gloom; 
to  cover ;  to  rate  too  high  in  computation. 

To  Over-charge,  6-vfiMm4r]c'. 

V.  a.  To  opprefs,  to  cloy,  to  furchargc;  to 
load,  to  croud  too  much ;  to  burthen ;  to 
rate  too  high  ;  to  fill  too  full ;  to  load  with 
too  great  a  charge. 

Over-charge,  6'vflr-tlhirjc.  f. 

Too  great  a  charge. — See  Over/>a lance, 

ToOvER-CLOUD,6.vdr-kldid'.v.a. 

To  cover  with  clouds 

To  Overcome,  6-vflr-kfim'.  v. a. 

To  fubdue,  to  conquer,  to'  vanifh ;  to  fiir- 
charge  ;  to  come  over  or  upon.  Not  ip  ufe 
in  this  laft  fenfe. 

To  Overcome,  6-vfir-kfim'.  v,  n. 

To  gain  the  fuperiority. 

OvERCOMER,  6.vflr-kfiin'mfir.  f. 

He  who  ovcrcomcff. ' 

To  Over-count,  6-vftr-kiftnt'. 

v.  a.  To  rate  above  the  true  value. 

To  Overdo,  A-vfir-do&'.  v.  a. 

To  do  more  than  enough. 

To  OvER-DRESSy  &-vfir-drJs'.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  lavi(hly. 

To  OvER-DRi  VE,  6-vir-drlre'.  v-a. 

To  drive  too  hard,  or  beyond  ftrength. 

To  Over-eye,  6-vfir-l'.  v.  a. 

To  fuperintcnd  ;  to  obferve,  to  remark. 
OVERFAL,  o'vflr-fdll.  f.  {406). 
Cataraa.     Not  ufed. 

To  Over-float,  6-vfir-fl6tc'.  v.n. 

To  fwtm,  to  float. 

To  OvER-FLOw,  6-vdr.fl6'.  r.  n. 

To  be  fuller  than  the  brim  cam  hold ;  to 
exuberate. 

To  OvER-FLOw,  6-v4r-fl6'.  v.  a. 

To  fill  beyond  the  brim;  to  deluge,  10 
drown,  to  over-run. 

OvERFLOW>i'vflr-fl6- f.  (492). 

inundation,  more  than  fulaefs,  fuch  t 
quantity  as  runs  over,  exuberanee. 

Overflowing,  o-vflr-fl6'!ng.  f. 

Exuberance,  copioufoels. 

OvERFLOWiNGLY,  i-vfir-fl&'ing-lf. 

ad.  Exuberantly. 

To  Over-fly,  6-vdt-fli'.  v. a. 

To  crbfii  by  flight. 

Overforwardness,    6-vfir-f4r' 
w4rd-nls.  f. 

Too  great  quickncfs;  too  mat  officiou(iie6. 

To  Over-freight,  o-vAr-frate'. 

▼.  a.  To  load  too  heavily. 

To  Over-glance,,  i-vflr-glinfe'* 

V.  a.  To  look  haftily  over* 

To  Ovbr-go,  6-vfir-g6'.  v.  a. 

To  furpafs,  to  excel. 

To  Over-gorge,  A-vfir-girjc'.v.a. 

To  gorge  too  much. 

To  Over-grow,  6-v&r-gr6'.-v.  a. 

To  cover  with  growth ;  to  riS  abpve. 

To  Over-grow,  6-vfir-gf6'j  v.  lu 

To  grow  beyond  the  fit  or  natural  fize. 

Over-growth,  6^vfif-gr4/A.  f. 

Exuberant  growth. 

To  Over-hale,,  i-vflr-hlwl'.  v.  a.^ 

To  fnread  over  ;  to  examine  over  again. 
83r  This  word  bat  the  a  in  the  laft  fyllable 
always  pronounced  as   marked.— Sec  To 
bah. 

To  Over-hang,  6-vflr-hlng'.  v.  a. 

To  jut  over,  to  Impend  ovcc 

To 


OVE 


OVE 


OVE 


— nA,  mAve,  nAr,  xjAt ;  — tibc,  tfib,  bAll ;  —  All ;  —  pAflnd  ; — liin,  THis. 


To  OvBR-HANC,  A-vftr-h4ng'.  v.  n. 

To  jot  over. 

To  Ov£R-HARDEN»  A-vir-hir'd'n, 

Y.  a.  To  make  too  hard. 

OvER-HEADy  6-vAr-h2d'.  ad.  * 

Aloft,  in  the  zenith,  above. 

To  Over-hear,  6-vflr-hcre'.  v.  a. 

To  hear  ihofe  who  do  not  mean  to  be  heard. 

To  Over-joy,  A-v6r-jA4\  v.  a. 

To  traofport,  to  ravifli. 

OvER-jov,  A'vflr-j54.  f. 

Tranfport,  ecftafy. 

To  Over-ripen,  6-vdr-rI'p'n.  v.  a. 

To  nake  too  ripe. 

To  Over-labour,  A-vflr-lli'bflr. 

Y.  a.  To  take  too  much  paina  on  any  thing, 
to  haraCi  with  toil. 

To  OvERLADB,  ^-vAr-ladc'.  v,  a.    • 

To  oTer-burthcn. 

OvERLARGE,  &-vAr-Urje^  a. 

Lareer  than  enough. 

To  Overlay,  A-vdr-Ii'.  v.  a. 

To  oppreb  by  too  much  weight  or  power  ; 
to  fmother  ;  to  cover  fuperficially  ;  to  join 
by  fomething  laid  over. 

To  Overleap,  6-vdr-lApc'.  v.  a.     ' 

To  pafa  by  a  jump. 

To  Overlive,  A-vAr-liv'.  v.  a. 

To  live  longer  than  another,  to  furvivei  to 
outlive. 

To  Overlive,  A-vflr-liv'.  v.  n. 

To  live  too  long. 

OvERLiVER,  6-vflr-Iiv'flr.  f. 

Survivor,  that  which  lives  longeft.  Not 
ofed. 

To  Overload,  6-v4r-l6de',  v.  a. 

To  burden  with  too  much. 

Overlong,  A-vflr-lAng'.  a. 

Too  long. 

To  Overlook,  A-vir-lAok'.  v.  a. 

To  view  from  a  higher  place;  to  view 
fully,  to  perufe ;  to  fuperimend,  to  overfce ; 
to  review ;  to  pafs  by  indulgently ;  to  neg- 
left,  to  flight ;  to  pafi  over  unnoticed. 

Qver-looker,  6-vflr-lA6k'fir.  f* 

One  who  looks  over  his  fellows. 

Overmasted,  6-v5r-m4ft'id.  a. 

Having  too  much  maft. 

To  Overmaster,  6-vflr-mJs'tdr» 

▼.  m.  To  fubduc,  to  govern. 

ToOvERMATCH,  A-v4r-mJtfli'.  v.  a. 

To  be  too  powerful,  to  conoucr. 

Overmatch,  A'vfir-matfli.  f. 

One  of  fuperior  powers.   See  Count erhahace. 

Overmuch,  o-vflr-mfitfli'.  a. 

Too  much,  more  than  enough. 

Overmuch,  A-vAr-mdtfli'.  ad. 

In  too  great  a  degree. 

OvERMUCHNESS,  A-vAr-mfitih'nes. 

C.  Exuberance,  fuperabundance.     Not  ufed. 

Overnight,  6-vAr-nitc'.  f. 

Night  before  bed-time. 

To  OvERNAMB,  A-vAr-nimc'.  v.  a. 

Tm  name  in  a  (eries.  ^ 

To  OvEROFFiCE,  A-vAr-Aff IS.  V.  a. 

To  lord  by  virtue  of  an  oAce. 

OvEROFFic^ous,  A-vfir-Af-fi(h'As. 

a.  Too  bufy,  too  importunate. 

To  Overpass,  A-vAr-pis'.  v.  a. 

To  cro(s ;  to  overlook,  to  pals  with  difire- 
g»rd  ;  to  omit  in  a  reckoning. 

To  Overpay,  A-vflr-pi'.  v.  a.. 

To  reward  beyond  the  pnce. 

ToOvbrperch,  A-vAr-pArtfli'.  v.a* 

To  fly  Of f  fr 


To  Overpeer,  A-vAr-pAre'.  v.  a. 

To  overlook,  tq  hover  above. 

Overplus,  A'vflr-plAs.  f. 

Surplus,  what  remains  more  than  fufficient. 

To  Overfly,  A-vAr-pli'.  v.  a. 

To  employ  too  laborioufly. 

To  Overpoise,  A-vflr-pA?a:e'.  v.  a. 

To  outweigh. 

Overpoise,  A'vAr-pAlze.  f. 

Preponderant  weight.  ^ 

To  Overpower,  A-vflr-poA'fir.v.a. 

To  be  predominant  over,  to  opprefs  by  fn- 
pewority 

To  Overpress,  A-vflr-pris\  v.  a. 

To  bear  upon  with  irrefiflible  force,  to  over- 
whelm, to  crufli. 

To  Overprize,  A-vflr-prlzc'.  v  a 

To  value  at  too  high  a  prize. 

Overrank,  A-vAr-rink'.  a. 

Too  rank. 

To  Overrate,  A-vAr-ritc'.  v.  a. 

To  rate  too  much. 

ToOverreach,  A-vflr-rWt(h'.v.a. 

To  rife  above  ;  to  deceive,  to  go  beyond. 

To  Overreach,  A-vAr-rfttfli'.v.n. 

A  horfe  is  (aid  to  Over-reach,  when  he 
brings  his  hinder  feet  too  far  forwards,  fo 
as  to  (Irike  againft  his  fore-feet. 

Overreacher,  A-vAr-rWtfli'Ar.  f. 

A  cheat,  a  deceiver. 

To  OvERREAD,  A-vdr-r4Ad'.  v.  a. 

To  oerufe. 

To  Overroast,  A-vAr-rAft^  v.  a. 

To  roaft  too  much. 

To  Overrule,  A-vAr-rAAl'.  v.  a. 

To  influence  with  predominant  power,  to 
be  fuperiour  in  auUiority;  to  govern  with 
high  authority,  to  fuperintcnd ;  to  fu- 
perOede,  as  in  law,  to  Over-rule  a  plea  is  to 
rejeft  it  as  incompetent. 

To  Overrun,  A-vAr-rAn'.  v.  a. 

To  harafs  by  incurfions,  to  ravage ;  to  out- 
run ;  to  overfpread,  to  cover  ail  over;  U> 
mifchief  by  great  numbers,  to  pefter. 

To  Overrun,  A-vAr-rAn'.  v.  n. 

To  overflow,  to  be  more  than  full. 

To  Oversee,  A-vAr-sAi'.  v.  a. 

To  fuperintcnd;  to  overlook,  to  pafa  by 
unheeded,  to  omit. 

Overseen,  A-vA^-sAin^  part. 

Mtftaken,  deceived. 

Overseer,  A-vAr-siA'Ar.  f. 

One  who  overlooks,  a  fuperintendant ;  an 
officer  wbo  has  the  care  of  the  parochial 
provifion  for  the  poor. 

To  Overset,  A-vAr-sAt'.  v.  a. 

To  turn  the  bottom  upwards,  to  throw  off 
the  balls ;  U>  throw  out  of  regularity. 

To  Overset,  A-vAr-sAt'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  off  the  bafis. 

To  Overshade,  A-vAr-ihl^de^  v.  a. 

To  iDver  with  darknels. 

To  Overshadow,  A-vAr-lhld'dA. 

v.  a.  To  throw  a  fliadow  over  any  thing; 
to  flielter,  to  proteft. 

To  Overshoot,  A-vAr-(hAAt'.  v.  n. 

To  fly  beyond  the  mark- 

To  Overshoot,  A-vAr-fliAAt'.  v.  a. 

To  ftioot  beyond  the  mark ;  with  the  reci- 
procal pronowm,  to  venture  too  £ar,  to  afliert 
too  much. 

Oversight,  A'vAr-slte.  C 

Superintendance.   Not  ufed.   Miftake,  erBor. 

To  Oversize,  A-vAr-slze'.  v.  a» 

To  furpaii  in  bulk ;  to  pla&er  over. 


To  OvERSKiP,  A-vAr-(k1p'.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  by  leaping ;  to  pafs  over  ;  to  efcape. 

To  Oversleep,  A-vAr-flAAp'.  v.  a. 

To  ilccp  too  long. 

To  OvERSLiP,  A-vAr-flip'.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  undone,  unnoticed,  or  unufcd ;  t9 
negleft. 

To  OvEltSNow,  A-vAr-fnA'.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  fnow. 

Oversold,  A-vfir-sAld'.  part. 

Sold  at  too  high  a  price. 

OvERSOON,  A-vAr-sAAn'..ad. 

Too  foon. 

Overspent,  A-vAr-fpAm'.  part. 

Wearied,  harafl'ed. 

ToOvERSPREAD,  A-vAf-fprAd'.  v.a. 

To  cover  over,  to  fill,  to  fcattcr  over. 

To  OvERSTAND,  A-vAr-ftlnd'.  v.  a. 

To  Hand  too  much  upon  conditions. 

To  Overstock,  A-vAr-ft6k'.  v.  a. 

To  fill  too  full,  to  croud. 

ToOverstrain,  A-vAr-ftr4nc'.v.iu 

To  make  too  violent  efforts. 

ToOverstrain,  A-vAr-ftrine^v.a» 

To  flretch  too  far. 

ToOvERswAY,  A-vAr-fwi'..v.  a. 

To  over-rule,  to  bear  down. 
To  OVERSWELL,  A-vAf-fwAl'.  V.R. 

To  rife  above. 

Overt,  AVArt.  a» 

open,  publick,  apparent. 

OvERTLYy  A'vert-IA.  ad. 

Openly. 

To  Overtake,  A-vAr-tSke'.  v.  a. 

To  catch  any  thin^  by  purfuit,  to  come  ujr 
to  fomething  going  before ;  to  take  by 
furprize. 

To  Overtask,  A-vAr-tJflc'.  v.  a. 

To  burthen  with  too  heavy  duties  or  injunc- 
tions. 

To  Overthrow,  A-vAr-/A^A^  v.  a. 

To  turn  upfide  down ;  to  throw  down,  to 
demolifli ;  to  defeat,  to  conquer ;  to  de- 
ftroy,  to  bring  to  nothing. 

OvERTiyiow,  A'vAr-MrA.  f. 

The  ftatc  of  bcins;  turned  upfide  down ; 
ruin,  dellruf^ion;  defeat,  difcomfiture  ;  de» 
grad  at  ion . — See  Ovtrba  f^nce. 

OvERTHROWER,  A-vAr-MrA'flr.  f. 

■  He  who  overthrows. 

OvERTHWART,  A-vAr-Mwiit'.  a. 

Oppofite,  being  over-againfl;  crofling  any 
thing  perpendicularly;  perverlc,  advcrfcr 
contraaidious. 

OvERTHWARTLY,  A-vAr-/*wirtMA. 

ad.  Acrofs,  tranfverfefy;  pervicacioufly, 
ptrverfely. 

Overthwartness,  A-vAr-Mw4rt' 
nAs.  f. 

Pervivacity,  perverfenefs. 

Overtook,  o-vAr-tAok'.  piet.  and 

part.  pad.  of  Overtake. 

To  Overtop,  A-vAr-t&p'.  v.  a. 

To  rife  above,  to  raife  the  ncad  above ;  to 
excel,  to  furpafs ;  to  oblcurc,  to  make  of 
lefi  importance  by  fuperiour  excellence. 

To  OvBRTRiP,  A-vAr-trip'.  v.  a. 

To  trip  over,  to  walk  lightly  over. 

Overture,  A'vAr-tlhAre.  f. 

Opening,  difclofure,  difcovery;  propofal, 
(bmething  offered  to  confideraiion. 

To  Overturn,  A-vfir-tArn'^^v.  a. 

To  throw  down,  to  fubvcit,.  U^  ruin ;  to 
overpower,  to  conquer. 

Over- 
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OUT 


OUT 


pr  (s+6).  —  Fitc,  flhr,  fill,  fit ; — mi,  mSt ; — pine,  pin ;  — 


Otertitrner,  6-vflr-tfirn'dr.  f. 

-  Subvcrtcr. 

To  Overvalue,  &-vfir-vSl'li.  v.  a. 

To  rate  at  too  high  a  price. 

To  OvERVEiL,  6-vdr-vile'.  v.  a. 

To  cover. 

ToOvERWATCH,i-v4r-'w6tih'.  v-a. 

To  fubdue  with  Ion?  want  of  reft. 

OvERWEAK,  6-vor-wike'.  a. 

Too  weak,  too  feeble. 

ToOvERWEATHER,  6-vdr-wS/A'ir, 

V.  a.  To  batter  with  violence  of  weather. 
Not  ufed. 

ToOvERWEEN,  6-v6r-w44n'.'V.  n. 

To  think  too  highly,  to  think  with  arro- 
gance. 

OvERWEENiNGLY,  i-vir-wWn'ing- 
li.  ad. 

With  too  much  arrogance,  with  too  higk  an 
opinion. 

To  OvERWEiGH,  6-vir-wi'.  v.a. 

To  preponderate. 

Overweight,  6'vflr-wite.  f. 

Preponderance. 

To  Overwhelm,  i-v4r-hwilm'. 

V.  a.  To  crulh  underneath  fomething  violent 
and  weighty;  to  overlook  gloomily. 

Overwhelmingly,    6-v&r-hwSl' 
ming-14.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  overwhelm. 

Overwrought,  A-vfir-r4wt'.  part. 

Laboured  too  much  ;  worked  too  much. 

Overworn,  6-vftr-w6rn'.  part. 

Worn  out,  fubdued  by  toil;  Tpoiled  by 
time. 

Ought,  4wt.  f.  (319)  (393). 

Any  thing,  not  nothing.  More  properly 
written  Aught. 

Ought,  4wt.  verb  impcrfeft, 

.  Owed,  was  bound  to  pay,  have  been  in- 
debted. Not  ufed  in  thit  fenfe.  To  be 
obliged  by  duty ;  to  be  fit,  to  be  neceifary  ; 
•  lign  of  tne  potential  mode. 

Oviform,  A'v4-f8rm.  a. 

Having  the  (hape  of  an  egg. 

Oviparous,  6-vip'pi-rfls.  a.  (518). 

Bringing  forth  eggs,  not  viviparous. 

Ounce,  iinfe.  f.  {31 2j. 

The  fixtecath  part  of  a  pound  in  Aver- 
dupoife  weight;  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
pound  in  Troy  weight. 

Ounce,  idnfe.  f. 

A  lynx,  a  panther. 

OuPHE,  hbk.  f.  (315). 

A  faiiy,  a  goblin. 

Ouphen,  6&'f  n.  a. 

£lfi(h. 

Our,  64r.  (312)  pron.  poff. 

Pertaining  to  us,  belonging  to  Us ;  when 
the  fubilantive  goes  before,  it  is  written 
Ours. 

Ourselves,   6Ar-sJlvz'.   reciprocal 

pronoun.  Wc,  not  others ;  uS)  not  others  ; 
in  the  oblique  cafes. 

OuRSELF,  66r-self' . 

Is  ufed  in  the  regal  fUle. 

Ousel,  66'zl.  f. 

A  blackbird. 

To  Oust,  itift.  v.  a.  (312}. 

To  vacate,  to  take  away. 

Out,  oAt.  ad.  (312). 

Not  within  ;  it  is  generally  oppofed  to  In  ; 
in  a  Hate  of  difclofurc  ;  not  in  confinement 
or  concealment ;  from  the  place  or  houfe ; 
from  the  inner  part ;   not  at  home  ;  in  a 


er  pnce. 


ilate  of  extin£lion  ;  in  a  ftate  of  being  ex- 
hauilcd ;  to  the  end ;  loudly,  without  re- 
(Iraint ;  not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner;  in 
an  error  ;  at  a  lofs,  in  a  puKzle  ;  away,  at  a 
lofs ;  it  is  ufed  emphatically  before  Alas ; 
it  is  added  emphatically  to  verbs  of  dif- 
covcry. 

Out,  iAt.  interjed. 

An  expreffion  of*^  abhorrence  or  expulfion, 
as  Out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowfliip. 

Out  of,  6dt'6v.  prep. 

Fioro,  notine  produce ;  not  in,  noting  ex- 
clufion  or  drUniflion ;  no  longer  in  ;  not  in, 
noting  unfitneis ;  not  within,  relating  to  a 
houfe ;  from,  noting  extraftion  ;  from,  not- 
ing copy  ;  from,  noting  refcue ;  not  in, 
noting  exorbitance  or  irregularity;  from 
one  thing  to  fomething  different ;  to  a  dif- 
ferent ftate  from,  noting  diforder;  not  ac- 
cotding  to;  to  a  different  flate  from,  not- 
ing feparatioB ;  beyond  ;  paft,  without,  not- 
ing fomething  worn  out  or  exhauftcd  ;  by 
means  of;  in  confequence  of,  noting  the 
motive  or  reafon  ;  Out  of  hand,  immedi- 
ately, as  that  is  eafily  ufed  which  is  ready 
in  tne  hand  ;  Out  at  Che  elbows*  one  who 
has  outrun  his  means. 

To  Out,  6At.  v.  a. 

To  expel,  to  deprive.     Not  much  ufed. 

ToOuTACT,  6dt-ikt'.  v.  a. 

To  do  beyond. 

To  Outbalance,  i6t-bil'Unfe. 

v.  a.  To  overweight  to  preponderate. 

To  Out  BAR,  oot-bir'.  v.  a. 

To  ftiut  out  by  fortificauon. 

To  Outbid,  6dt-bid'.  v.  a. 

To  overpower  by  bidding  a  high* 

Outbidder,  odt-bld^dfir.  f 

One  that  outbids. 

Outblowed,  &dt-bl6de'.  a. 

Inilaud,  fwollcn  with  wind.    A  bad  word. 

Outborn,  46t'b6m.  a. 

Foreign,  not  native. 

Outbound,  idt'b&And.  a. 

Deftinated  to  a  diftant  voyaee. 

To  Outbrave,  6dt-brive'.  v.  a. 

To  bear  down  and  difgrace  by  more  dar- 
ing, infolent,  or  fplendid  appearance. 

To  Outbrazen,  6dt-DrJi'z'n.  v.  a. 

To  bear  down  with  impudence. 

Outbreak,  6dt'brake.  f. 

That  which  breaks  forth,  eiuption. 
To  OuTBRBATHE,6dt-brATHe',V.a. 
To  weary  bv  having  better  bscath ;  to  ex- 
pire.    Oofolete. 

Outcast,  6dt'kift.  part.  a. 

Thiown  into  the  air  as  lefufe ;  bani&ed, 
expelled. 

Outcast,  idt'kJft.  T. 

Exile,  one  rcje&cd,  one  expelled. 

To  OirrcRAFT,  6dt-kr4ft'.  v.  a. 

To  excel  in  cunning. 

Outcry,  idt'krl.  f. 

Cry  of  vehemence,  cry  of  diftrefs,  clamour 
of  deteftation. 

To  Outdare,  idt-ditre'.  v.  a. 

To  venture  beyond. 

To  OuTDATE,  idt«dl^te^^•  a. 

To  antiquate. 

To  Outdo,  6dt-d65'.  v.  a. 

To  excel,  to  furpafs. 

To  Outdwel,  6dt-dw4l'.  v.  a. 

To  ftay  beyond. 

Outer,  Adt'tdr.  a. 

That  which  is  without. 

Outer  LY,  ddt'tdr-ld.  ad. 

Towarda  the  outfidc. 


Outermost,  idt'tdr-mift.  a. 

Remoteft  from  the  midft. 

To  Outface,  6dt-fife'.  v.  a. 

To  brave,  to  bear  down  by  (hew  of  magna* 
nimity ;  to  Rare  down. 

To  Outfawn,  Mt-fiwn'.  v.  a. 

To  excel  in  fawning. 

To  OuTFLY,  Adt-flr.  V.  a. 

To  leave  behind  in  flight. 

OuTFORM,  ddt'fdrm.  f. 

External  appearance.     Not  ufed. 

To  Out  FROWN,  idt-frddn'.  v.  a. 

To  frown  down. 
OUTGATE,  idt'glte.  f. 
Outlet,  paflage  outwards. 

To  OuTGivE,  Adt-glW.  v.a. 

To  furpafs  in  giving- 

To  Outgo,  odt-g6'.  v.  a. 

To  furpafs,  to  excel;  to  go  beyond,  to 
leave  behind  in  going;  to  circumvent,  t* 
over-reach. 

To  Outgrow,  6dt-gri'.  v.  a. 

To  furoafs  in  growtii,  to  grow  toogrcstor 
too  old  for  any  thing. 

Outguard,  idt'gird.  f. 

One  poRed  at  a  diftance  from  the  nsio 
body,  as  a  defence. 

To  Outjest,  idt-j4ft'.  v.  a. 

Toojverpowecbyjefting. 

To  OuTKNAVE,  odt-nave'.  v.  a. 

To  farpafs  in  knavery. 

Outlandish,  ddt-Und^ih.  a. 

Not  native,  foreign. 

To  Outlast,  &dt4ift\  v.  a^ 

To  furpafs  in  duration. 

Outlaw,  ddt'liw.  f. 

One  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  lav; 
a  plunderer,  a  robber,  a  bandit. 

To  Outlaw,  Sdt'liw.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  the  benefiu  and  proteAionaf 
the  law. 

Outlawry,  idt'liw-ri.  f. 

A  decree  by  which  anv  man  is  cut  off  from 
the  community,  and  deprived  of  the  pra- 
te^on  of  the  law. 

To  OuTLEAP,  ddt-lipe',  v.  a. 

Tor  pals  by  leaping,  to  fUrt  beyond. 
OuTLEAP,  ddt'lipc.  f. 
Sally,  flight.  «fcape. 

Outlet,  odt'let.  f. 

PafTage  outwards,  difchargc  ootvrards. 

Outline,  idt'llne.  T. 

Contour,  line  by  which  any  figure  is  defined) 
extremity!  a  (ketch. 

To  Outlive,  Adt-l!v'.  v,  a. 

To  live  beyond,  to  furvive. 

Outlive R,  6dt-liv'vdr.  f. 

A  furvivcr. 

To  Outlook,  Mt-Ii&k'.  v.a. 

To  face  doiyn,  to  browbeat. 

To  Outlustre,  Mt-lds'tdr.  v.  a. 

To  excel  in  brightnefs. 

Outlying,  odt'H-lng.  part.  a. 

Exceeding  others  in  ^tng ;  applied  lo  s 
deer  ihat  nas  got  out  of  its  |»ark ;  applied  ^ 
places  lying  at  tbe  extrcnuties. 

ToOuTMEASU'RE,  Mt-tflizh'l^' 
V.  a.  To  exceed  in  meafure. 

To  OUTNXJMBER,  odt-ndlll'jWf  •  ^*^ 
To  exceed  in  number. 

To  Outmarch,  4dt-mJrtfli'.  ¥.a. 

To  leave l>ebind  in  the  manch. 

Outmost,  idt'm^ft.  a. 

RemoteR  from  the  middle. 

Outfarish,  ddt'pir-rlfli*  f. 


OUT 

—  nA,  inAve^  nir, 

Psridi  not  lyinff  within  the  walU. 
OUTPART,  6Qt'pirt.  f. 

Part  remote  from  the  center  or  miin  body. 

To  Outpace,  6dt-pife'.  v.  a. 

To  outgo,  to  leave  behind 

To  Outpour,  6dt.p6ir'.  v.  a.  (316) 

To  emit,  to  fend  forth  m  a  ftream. 

To  OuTPRiZE,  64t-prlze'.~v.  a. 

To  exceed  in  the  value  let  upon  it. 

To  Outrage,  6dt'ridje.  v.  a. 

To  injure  violently  or  contumelioufly,  to 
infttit  roughly  and  tumultuoufly. 

Outrage,  ddt'ridje.  f. 

Open  violence,  tumuUuoua  miichief. 

Outrageous,  dAt-r&'jAs.  a. 

Violent,  furioua,  exorbitant,  tumultuous, 
turbulent ;  exceflive,  paffiog  reafon  or  de- 
,  cency ;  esorraoua,  atrocioua. 

Outrageously,  6dt-ri'ji$44.  ad. 

Violently,  tumultuoufly,  furioufly. 

Outrageousness,  &dt-T^'jAs-ne8. 

f.  With  fury,  with  violence. 

To  Outreach,  Adt-riitih'.  v.  su 


OWL 


OZJE 


To  go  beyon4« 

To  Out 


ride' 


v.a. 


STRIDE,  6At-ri 
To  pafa  by  riding. 

Outright,  dot-rltc'.  ad. 

Immediately,  without  delay  i  completely. 

To  OuTROAR,  A6t-r6re'.  v.  a. 

To  exceed  in  roaring. 

Outrode^   dAt-rode'.    Preterit  and 

participle  of  Outxids. 

Outrode,  ddt'r6de.  f. 

Excurfion.     Not  ufed. 

ToOuTROOT,  Adt-rJ&t';  V.  a. 

To  extirpate,  to  eradicate. 

To  Outrun,  ddt-rin'.  v.  a. 

To  leave  behind  in  running ;  to  exceed* 

To  Outsail,  6At-s4le'.  v.  a. 

To  leave  behind  in  failing. 

To  OuTscoRN,  SAt-Mrn'.  v.  a. 

To  bear  down  or  confront  by  contempt. 

To  OuTSEL,  &it-sel'.  V.  a. 

To  exceed  in  the  price  for  which  a  thing  it 
fold  i  to  gain  an  higher  price. 

To  Outshine,  oAt-fliine'.  v.  a. 

To  emit  luftre ;  to  excel  in  luftre. 

To  OuTSHOOT,  4dt-(hi6t'.  v.  a. 

To  exceed  in  (hooting ;  to  (hoot  beyond. 

Outside,  AAt'sldc.  f. 

Superficies,  furface  ;  external  part ;  extreme 
part,  part  remote<  from  the  middle  ;  fuper- 
ficial  appearance ;  the  utmoft }  perfon,  ex- 
ternal man  ;  outer  iide,  part  not  indofed. 

To  Outsit,  6flt-sit\  v.  a. 

To  fit  beyond  the  time  of  any  thing. 

To  OuTSLEEP,  6dt-fliip\  V.  a. 

To  flcep  beyond. 

To  Outspeak,  66t-fp4kc',  v.  a. 

To  fpeak  fomethine  beyond. 

To  OuTspoRT,  odt-fpArt^  v.  a. 

To  (port  beyond. 

To  Outspread^  Mt-fprid'.  v.  a. 

.To  extend,  to  diifufe. 

To  OuTSTAND,  &At-ftJnd'.  V.  a. 

To  fupport,  to  refift ;  to  ttay  beyond  the 
pTopcrtime.   An  improper  ule  of  the  word. 

ToOuTSTAND,  ddt-ftdnd'.  v.  n. 

^"^^^PJ^oiubeiate  from  the  main  body. 

ToOutstare,  ifit-ftire'.  v.  a. 
To  face  down,  to  biow-b^at,  to  outface  with 
.tfirontcry..   • 


nAt ;  —  tibc,  tdb,  bflll ; — ill ;  —  pAAnd ;  —  /Am,  this 
OUTSTREET,  iAt^ftrAit.  f. 


Street  in  the  extremities  of  a  town. 

To  Outstretch,  6dt-ftretlh'.  v.  a. 

To  extend,  to  fpread  out. 

To  OuTSRip,  Wt-ftrip'.  V.  a. 

To  outgo,  to  leave  behind. 

To  Outswbar,  64t-fwire'.  v.  a. 

To  overpower  by  fwearing. 

To  OuT-TONGUE,  6dt-tflng'.  V.  a. 

To  bear  down  by  noife. 

To  OutYalk>  ifit-tiwk'.  v.  a. 

To  overpower  by  talk. 

To  Out- VALUE,  4flt-vJl'14.  v.  a. 

To  tranfcend  in  price. 

To  Out  VENOM,  odt-vin'nim.  v.  a. 

To  exceed  in  poifon. 

To  Outvie,  6dt-vl'.  v.  a. 

To  exceed,  to  furpafs. 

ToOuT-viLLAiN,  ifit-v!riin.  v.a. 

To  exceed  in  villany. 

To  Outvote,  6At-v6tc'.  v.  a. 

To  conquer  by  plurality  of  fuifragca. 

To  Outwalk,  64t-wiwk'.  v.  a. 

To  leave  behind  in  walkine. 
OUTWALL,  6dt'wJU.  I. 
Outward  part  of  a  building ;  fuperficial  ap- 
pearance. 

Outward,  64t'wird.  a. 

External,  oppofed  to  inward;  extrindck, 
adventitious ;  foreign,  not  intedine ;  tend- 
ing to  the  out-parts;  in  theology,  carnal, 
corporeal,  not  fpiritual. 

Outward,  iot'wird.  f. 

External  form. 

Outward,  ddt'wlrd.  ad. 

To  foreign  parts,  as  a  (hip  Outward  bound ; 
to  the  outer  parts. 

Outwardly,  6dt'w4rd4A.  ad. 

Externally,  oppofed  to  inwardly ;  in  appear- 
ance, not  finccrely. 

Outwards,  oot'wWz.  ad. 

Towards  the  out-parts. 

To  OuTWATCH,  6dt-w6t(h'.  ¥•  a« 

To  exceed  iu  watching. 

To  Outwear,  6dt-ware'.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  tedioufly  ;  to  wear  beyond. 

To  OuTWEED,  6dt-wiAd^  V.  a. 

To  extirpate  as  a  weed. 

To  Outweigh,  ddt-wi'.  v.  a. 

To  exceed  in  gravity ;  to  preponderate,  to 
excel  in  value  or  influence. 

To  Outwit,  ddt-w!t'.  v.  a. 

To  cheat,  to  overcome  by  (Iratagem. 

To  Outwork,  &At-w&rk'.  v.  a. 

To  do  more  work. 

Outwork,  oit'wArk.  f.  (492J. 

The  parts  of  a  fortification  next  the  enemy. 

Outworn,  6dt-wirn'.  part. 

Confumed  or  deftroycd  by  ufe. 

OuTWROUGHT,  oAt-rawt'.  part. 

Outdone,  exceeded  in  efficacy. 

To  OuTWORTH,  ddt-wor/A'.  v.  a. 

To  excel  in  value.     Not  ufed. 

To  Owe,  &.  v.  a. 

To  be  indebted  ;  to  be  obliged  for ;  to  have 
from  any  thing  as  the  confequence  of  a 
caufe ;  to  poiTcU,  to  be  the  rishi  owner  of.. 
Obfolete  in  this  fcnfe,  the  word  Own  being 
ufed  in  its  Acad.  Confequential ,  imputa- 
ble to,  as  an  agent. 

Owl,  ifll.  f722)  \  r 


A  bird  that  flies  about  tn  the  night  and^ 
catches  mice. 

OwLER,  iftrflr.  f. 
One  who  carries  contraband  goods.    Not 
in  ufe. 

Own,  6ne.  f.  f324). 

This  is  a  word  of  no  other  ufe  than  as  it  fa 
added  to  the  poiTeflive  pronouns,  my,  thy, 
his,  our,  your,  their  ;  u  is  added  generally 
by  way  of  emphafis  or  corroboration ;  fonAe- 
timei  it  is  added  to  note  oppofition  or 
contradiftindion ;  domeftick,  not  foreign ; 
mine,  his,  or  yours  ;  not  another's.  ■ 

To  Ow^,  6ne.  v.  a. 

To  acknowledge,  to  avow  for  one's  own ;  to 
pofTefs,  to  claim,  to  hold  by  right  j  to  avow ; 
to  confcfs,  not  to  deny. 

Ownership,  6'nflr-(h!p.  f. 

Property,  rightful  pofleffion. 

Owner,  A'ndr.  i. 

One  to  whom  any  thing  belongs. 

Ox,  6ks.  f.  plur.  Oxen. 

The  general  name  for  black  caMle ;  t  cat. 

tratedbull. 

Ox  BANE,  dks'b&ne.  f. 

A  plant. 
OXEYE,  fiks'l.  f. 
A  plant. 

OxHEAL,  dks'h^le.  f. 

A  plant. 
OXFLY,  Aks'fll.  f. 

A  fly  of  a  particular  kind. 
Ox  LIP,  6ks'lip.  f. 

The  fame  with  Cowflip,  a  vernal  flowen 
OXSTALL,  6ks'ft4U.  f. 

A  (land  for  oxen. 

Oxtongue,  dks'tfii^.  C 

A  plant. 

OxYCRATE,  6ks'i-fcrke.  C 

A  inixture  of  water  and  vinegar. 
OxYMEL,.6k'si-Iwl.  f. 
A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey. 

Oxymoron,  6ks-i-niA'rfin.  f. 

A  rhetorical  figure,  in  which  an  epithet  of 'n 
quite  contrary  figoification  is  adoed  to  any 
word,  as  **  a  cruel  kindncfi  ** 

OxYRRHODiNE,  6ks-ir'6-dine.  f. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  oil  of  ro(cs  with 
one  of  vinegar  of  rofes. 

OYER,.6'y6r.  k. 

A  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  is  a  judica- 
ture where  caufe&are  heard  and  determined. 

Oyes,  6-yis'.  f. 

Is  the  introdudion  to  any  proclamation  or 
advert! foment  given  by  the  publick  criers. 
It  is  tht ice  repeated. 
([^  This  word,  like  feveral  othcri,  has  been 
changed  by  the  vulgar  into  fftmcrihing  which 
they  think  they  underiland.  It  is  derived 
from  the  old*  French  imperative  OyeZf  hear 
ye,  but  is  now.  univerfaily  heard  in  courts  of 
juliice  like  the  aSirmattve  adverb  trj,  pre- 
ceded by  the  long  opcno.^^Stc  ^/j>ara^us 
zndLantern. 

Oyster,  di'ftfir.  f. 

A  bivalve  teftaccous  fi(h. 

Oysterwench,  od'ftflr-winili.     1 

OYSTERWOMANjui'ftflr-wAm'fln.  J 
f.  A  woman  whofe  bufincCs  it  is  to  fell  oys- 
ters. 

Oz^NA,  6-zi'nS.  f. 

An  ulcer  in  the  infide  of  the  noftriU  that 
gives  an  ill  (leuch. 


P. 
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PAC  PAI 

^  (546).  —  F4te,  far,  ftll,  fit ; — mfi,  mit ;  —  pine,  p!n  ;  — 


PAL 


PABULAR,  p3b'bfi-Ur.  a. 
Affording  aliment  or  provender. 

Pabulation,  p3b-bA-li'(hfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  feeding  or  procuring  provender. 

PABULOUS,pib'bA-lAs.  a. 

Aliincntal,  affording  aliment. 

Pace,  pife.  f. 

Step,  imgle  movement  in  walking;  gait, 
manner  of  walk;  degree  of  celerity;  ftep, 
gradation  of  biifincft;  a  particular  move- 
ment which  horfcs  are  taught,  though  fomc 
have  it  naturally,  made  by  lifting  the  legs 
on  the  fameTidc  together;  amble. 

To  Pace,  pife.  v.  n. 

To  mov€  on  flowly ;  to  move ;  ufed  of 
horfes,  to  move  by  raifmg  the  legs  on  the 
fame  Hde  together. 

To  Pace,  pife.  v.  a. 

To  meafuie  oy  (l«p«;  Co  direQ  to  go. 

Paced,  pide.  a. 

Having  a  particular  gait. 

Pacer,  pi'sfir.  f. 

He  that  paces. 
PACIFICATION,pis-s5-f4-ki'fllfln.f. 
The  ad  of  making  peace ;  the  a6l  of  appeaf. 
ing  or  pacifying.  ,    ^   ,  ,,  ,       - 

Pacificator,  pas-s4-ft-ka'tdr.  f. 

(521).  Peacemaker. 

Pacificatory,  pi-sifft-ki-tdr-ri. 

a.  Tending  to  make  peace. 

Pacifick,  p4-s!f'fik.  a. 

'  Peace  miking,  mild,  gentle,  appealing. 

Pacifier,  pds'sA-fl-Ar.  f. 

One  who  pacifies. 

To  Pacify,  pds'si-fl.  v.  a. 

To  appcafc,  to  ftill  refentment,  to  quiet  an 
angry  perfon. 

Pack,  pdk.  f. 

a  large  bundle  of  any  thing  tied  up  for 
carnage ;  a  burden,  a  Joad  ;  a  due  number 
of  cards  ;  a  number  of  hounds  hunting  to- 
gether; a  uumber  of  people  confederated 
in  any  bad  dcHgn  or  pradice ;  any  great 
number,  as  to  quantity  and  prelfure. 

To  Pack,  pik.  v.  a. 

To  bind  up  for  carriage ;  to  fend  in  a 
hurry ;  to  fort  the  cards  fo  as  that  the  game 
(hall  be  iniquitoufly  fccured  ;  to  unite  picked 
pcrfons  in  ibme  bad  defign. 

To  Pack,  pdk.  v.  n. 

To  tie  up  goods  ;  to  go  off  in  a  hurry ;  to 
remove  tu  hafte ;  to  concert  bad  meafures, 
to  confederate  iu  ill. 

Packcloth,  pik'kl6/A.  f.* 

A  cloth  in  which  goods  are  tied  up. 

Packer,  pik'kSr.  f. 

One  who  binds  up  bales  for  carriage. 

Packet,  plk'kit.  f. 

A  fjmall  pack,  a  mail  of  letters. 

To  Packet,  pdk'kjt.  v.  a. 

To  bind  up  in  parcels. 

Packhorse,  pik'hArfe.  f. 

a  horfe  of  burden,  a  hoife  employed  in 
carrying  goods^ 

Backsaddle,  pSk'slicl-dl.  f. 

A  faddle  on  which  burdens  are  laid. 

Packthread,  pSk'Mred.  f. 

Strong  thread  ufcd  in  tying  up  parcels. 


Pact,  pJkt.  f. 

A  contrad,  a  bargain,  a  covenant. 

Paction,  pdkMhfln.  f. 

A  bargain,  a  covenant. 

Pactitious,  pik-tifli'is.  f. 

Settled  by  covenant. 

Pad,  pM.  f. 

The  road,'a  foot-path ;  an  eafy-paced  horfe ; 
a  robber  that  intefts  the  roads  on  foot ;.  a 
low  foft  (addle. 

To  Pad,  pJd.  v.  n. 

To  travel  genily  ;  to  rob  on  foot ;  to  beat  a 
way  fmootti  and  level. 

Padder,  pid'dAr.  f. 

A  robber,  a  foot  hifhwayman. 

To  Paddle,  pld'dl.  v.  n. 

To  row,  to  beat  water  as  with  oart ;  to  play 
in  the  water ;  to  finger. 

Paddle,  pSd'dl.  f. 

An  oar,  particularly  that  which  is  ufed  by  a 
fingle  rower  in  a  boat ;  any  thing  broad 
like  the  end  oi  an  oar. 

Paddler,  pid'dl-fir.  f. 

One  who  paddies. 

Paddock,  pJd'dfik.  f. 

A  great  frog  or  toad. 

Paddock,  pid'dflk.  f, 

A  fmall  inclofure  for  deer. 

Padlock,  pdd'16k.  f. 

A  lock  hung  on  a  ftaple  to  hold  on  a  link. 

To  Padlock,  p2d'16k.  v.  a. 

To  faften  with  a  padlock. 

P-«AN,  pi'dn.  1. 

A  fong  of  triumph. 

Pagan,  pi'gln.  f. 

A  heathen,  one  not  a  Chriffian. 

Pagan,  pi'gin.  a. 

Heathenilh. 

Paganism,  pa'gdn-izm.  f. 

Heathenifm. 

Page,  pidjc.  f. 

One  (iae  of  the  leaf  of  a  book ;  a  young 
boy  attending  on  a  great  perfon. 

To  rAOE,  pjidje.  V.  a. 

To  mark  the  pages  of  a  book ;  to  attend  as 
a  page.     In  this  laff  fenfe  not  ufcd. 

Pageant,  p3d  jint.  f.  (244). 

A  ftatue  in  a  (how  ;  any  (bow,  a  fpe^cle 
of  entertainment. 

Pageant,  pid'jflnt.  a. 

Showy,  pompous,  oftentatious. 

To  Pageant,  pdd'jAm.  v.  a. 

To  exhibit  in  (hows,  to  reprefent.  Not 
ufed. 

Pageantry,  pid'jfln-tri.  f. 

Pomp,  (how. 

Paginal,  p3d'ji-ndl.  f. 

Confining  ot  pages.     Not  ufed. 

Pagod,  pi'gAd.  f. 

An  Indian  idol ;  the  temple  of  the  idol. 

Paid,  pide.  a.  (222). 

The  preterit  and  participle  patfive  of  Fay. 

Pail,  pile.  f.  (202). 

A  wooden  veffel  in^which  milk  or  water 
is  commonly  carried. 

Pailful,  pilc'ffll.  f.  • 

.  The  quantity  that  a  pail  will  hold. 


Pailmail,  pSl-mel'.  a. 

Violent,  boiftcrons.  This  word  is  com- 
monly written  pellmell. — See  Mali 

Pain,  pine.  f.  (202). 

Punilhment  denounced  ;  penalty ;  puni(h« 
ment ;  fenfation  of  uneafmefs ;  m  the  plu- 
ral, labour,  work,  toil ;  uneafinefi  of  miod; 
the  throws  of  child-birth. 

Painful,  pine'fdl.  a. 

Full  of  pain,  miferable,  befet  with  aflli^oD; 
giving  pain,  a(Hidive ;  difficult,  requinnf 
labour;  induftrious,  laborious. 

Painfully,  pine'ffll-14.  ad. 

With  great  pam  or  afilidion ;  laboriouH/, 
diligently. 

Painfulness,  pane'fdl-nSs.  f. 

AiHidion,  forrow,  grief;  induffry,  labori- 
oufnefs. 

Painim,  pi'nim.  f 

Pagan,  inndel. 

Painim,  pi'nim.  a. 

Pagan,  inhdel. 

Painless,  pine'Ils.  a. 

Without  pain,  without  trouble. 

Painstaker,  pinz't&-k&r.  f. 

Labourer,  laborious  perfon. 

Painstaking,  panz'ti-kmg.  a. 

Laborious,  indullrious. 

To  Paint,  pint.  v.  a.  (202). 

To  reprefent  by  delineation  and  coloari; 
to  deCcribe ;  to  colour ;  to  deck  with  artifi- 
cial colours. 

To  Paint,  pint.  v.  n. 

To  lay  colours  on  the  face. 

Paint,  pint.  f. 

Qolours  reprefentative  of  any  thing ;  coloun 
laid  on  the  face. 

Painter,  pin'tfir.  f. 

One  who  profelTes  the  art  of  reprefentiag 
objeds  by  colours. 

Painting,  pin'ting.  f. 

The  art  of  reprefentinf  objeds  by  deline- 
ation <nd  colour ;  pidure,  the  pautcd  re> 
femblance;  colouis  laid  on. 

Painturb,  pin'tfliAre.  f.  {46i)» 

The  art  of  painting- 

Pair,  pare.  f.  (202). 

Two  things  fuiting  one  another,  as  a  oairof 
gloves;  a  man  and  wife;  twoof  alott;  s 
couple,  a  brace. 

To  Pair,  pire.  v.  n. 

To  be  joined  in  pairs,  to  couple ;  to  fuit,  ta 
fit  as  a  counterpart. 

To  Pair,  piie.  v.  a. 

To  join  in  couples ;  to  unite  as  correfpoa- 
dent  or  oppofite. 

Pai/Ace,  pil'ljs.  f.  (91}* 

A  royal  houfe,  an  houfe  eminently  fpkodid. 

Palanciuin,  p41-in-kiAn'.  f.  (i"). 

Is  a  kind  of  covered  carriage,  ufed  in  the 
eaftcrn  countries,  that  is  fupportcd  on  the 
(boulders  of  (laves. 

Palatable,  p41'lit-i4-bl.  a. 

Guftful,  plrafing  to  the  uffc. 

Palate,  p^riit.  f.  (91). 

The  inilrument  of  tafte ;  mental  reliih,  i** 
telleaual  taffe. 

Palatick,  psU-Ut'tik.  a. 

'^  BeloagiBf 


PAL 


PAL 


PAN 


—  nA,  mSve,  n6r,  n&t ;  —  tibe,  t6b,  bill ;  — All ;  — pA6nd  ;  —  thin,  this. 


Belonging  to  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

Palatine,  p31'U-tin.  f. 

One  invefted  with  regal  rights  and  picroga- 
tivet ;  a  fabie^  of  a  palatinate. 
Q^  Thit  ana  the  following  word  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  catalogue,  No.  t^o. 

Palatine,  pJl'li-tin.  a. 

Poflcflinf  royal  privileges. 

Pale,  pale.  a.  (202). 

Not  ruddy,  not  fre(b  of  colour,  wan>  white 
of  look ;  not  high  coloured,  approaching 
to  tranfparency ;  not  bright,  not  Ihuiing, 
faint  of  ludre,  dim. 

To  Pale,  pile.  v.  a. 

To  make  pale. 

Pale,  pile.  f. 

Narrow  piece  of  wood  joined  above  and 
below  to  a  rail,  to  inclofe  grounds  ;  any  in- 
clofure  ;  any  di(lri6l  or  territory  ;  the  Pale 
is  the  third  and  middle  part  of  the  fcut- 
cheon. 

To  Pale,  pile.  v.  a. 

To  inrlofc  with  pales;  to  inclofe,  to  en- 
compafs.  , 

Paleeyed,  pile'ldc.  a. 

Having  eyes  dimmed. 

Pale  FACED,  pile'fifte.  a. 

Having  the  face  wan. 

Palely,  pile'li.  ad. 

Wanly,  not  frelhly,  not.ruddily. 

Paleness,  pile'nls.  f. 

Wanoefs,  want  of  colour,  want  of  freihnefs  ; 
want  of  luftrc. 

Pa  LEND  A  R,  vil'lln-dSir.  f. 

A  kind  of  coalling  vcffcl. 

Paleous,  pa'14-fls.  a. 

Hufky,  chaffy. 

Palette,  pil'lit.f. 

A  light  board  on  which  a        nt£r  holds  his 
colours  when  he  paints. 
pALtREY,  pJrtri.  f. 
A  fmall  borle  fit  for  ladies. 

Palindrome,  p41-!n-dr&me.  f. 

A  word  or  fentence.  which  is  the  fame  read 
backward  or  forwards. 

Palinode,  p41'lin-Ade.     \  r 
Palinody,  piiain.6.di.  /  *• 

A  recantation. 

Palisade,  pJl-lA-side'.    \  ^ 
Palisado,  pai-W-si'dA.    j  *' 

Pales  fet  by  way  of  inclofure  or  defence.     ' 

To  Palisade,  p41-14-sidc'.  v  a. 

To  inclofe  with  paJifadet. 

Palish,  pile'Ifh  a. 

Somewhat  pale. 

Pall,  p&ll.  f. 

a  cloak  or  mantle  of  ftate ;  the  mantle  of 
an  archbifhop ;  the  covering  thrown  over 
the  dead. 

To  Pall,  pill.  v.  n. 

To  cloak,  to  inveft. 

To  Pall,  pill.  V.  n. 

To  grow  vapid,  to  become  infipid. 

To  Pall,  pill.  v.  a. 

To  make  inhpid  or  vapid  ;  to  impair  fpritc- 
linefs,  to  difptrit ;  to  weaken ;  to  cloy. 

'Pallijt,  pil'lit.  r. 

A  fmall  bed,  a  mean  bed  ;  a  fmall  meafure 


formerly  ufed  by  chirurgeons. 

Pallmall,  jpel-mlr.  f. 


A  play  in  which  the  ball  is  ilruck  with  a 
mallet  through  an  iron  rio£. — See  Mali, 

•Palliament,  piriM-ment.  f. 

A  drefs,  a  robe. 

To  Pallia^te,  pil'li-itc.  v.  a« 


To  cover  with  cxcufe;  to  extenuate,  to  foftcn 
by  favourable  rcprefcntations ;  to  cure  im- 
pcrfcdiy  or  temporarily,  not  radically. 

Palliation,  pil-lc-i'ilifin.  f. 

Extenuation  alleviation,  favourable  rcpre- 
fentation ;  impcrfcd  or  temporary,  not  ra- 
dical cure. 

Palliative,  pil'li-i-tiv.  a. 

Exteniuting,  favourably  reprefcntativc ;  mi* 
tigating,  not  removing,  not  radically  cura- 
tive. 

Palliative,  pil'li-d-tiv.  f. 

Something  mitigating. 

Pallid,  pil'lld.  a. 

Pale,  not  high-coloured. 

Palm,  pim.f.  (403). 

A  tree,  of  which  the  branches  were  worn 
in  token  of  viAory;  vi^ory,  triumph  ;  the 
inner  part  of  the  hand  ;  a  meafure  of  length, 
comprtiing  three  inches. 

To  Palm,  pim.  v.  a. 

To  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  jug- 
glers; to  impofe  oy  fraud;  to  handle;  to 
itroak  with  the  hand. 

Palmer,  pil'mflr.  f.  (403J. 

•     A  pilgtim  ;  fo  called,  becaufc  they  who  re- 
turned from  the  Holy  Land  carriea  palm* 

Palmetto,  pil-mit't6.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  ih^  palm  tree*:  In  the  Weft-In- 
dies the  inhabitants  thatch  their  houfcs  with 
the  leaves. 

Palmiferous,  piUmlfflr-fis.  a. 

Beating  palms. 

Palmipede,  piKmi-pide.  a. 

.  Webfooted. 

pALMiSTER,pil'mis-tfir.  f. 

*  One  who  deals  in  palmiftry. 

Palmistry,  pil'mis-tri.  f. 

The  cheat  of  foretelling  fortune  by  the  lines 
of  the  palm. 

Palmy,  piPmi.  a.  (403). 

Bearing  palms. 

Palpability,  p31-pi.bil'14-ti.  f. 

Quality  of  being  perceivable  to  the  touch. 

Palpable,  pil'pi-bl.  a. 

Perceptible  by  the  touch ;  grofs,  coarfe, 
eaiily  dete^ed  ;  plain  t  eafily  perceptible. 

Palpableness,  pil'pi-bl-nls.  f. 

Quality  of  being  palpable,  plainnefs,  groiT- 
nefs. 

Palpably,  pil'pi-rbli.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  perceived  by  the 
touch  ;  grofsly,  plainly. 

Palpation,  p41-pa'(h4n.  f. 

The  aa  of  feeling. 

To  Palpitate,  pil'pi-tite.  v.  a. 

To  beat  as  the  heart,  to  Uutter. 

Palpitation,  pil-pi-ta'flifln.  f 

Beating  or  panting,  that  alteration  in  the 
pulfe  of  the  heart  which  makes  it  felt. 

Palsgrave,  pilz'grave.  f. 

a  count  or  earl  who  has  the  ovcrfccing  of  a 
palace. 

Palsical,  pil'zi-kil.  a. 

Afili6led  with  a  palfy,  paralytick. 

Palsied,  pil'zid.  a. 

Difeafed  with  a  palfy. 

Palsy,  pil'zi.  f. 

A  privation  of  motion  or  fenfe  of  feeling, 
or  both. 

To  Palter,  pil'tftr.  v.  n. 

To  Aiift,  to  dodge. 

Palterer,  p4l'tAi:-flr.  f. 

An  unGocere  dealer,  a  ftiifter. 

Paltriness,  pJl'tri-nls.  f. 

The  (Ut«  of  being  paltry, 
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Paltry,  pil'tri.  a. 

Sorry,  defpicablc,    mean. 

Paly,  pa'li.  a. 

Pale. 

Pam,  pim.  f. 

The  knave  of  clubs,  in  the  game  of  Loo. 

To  Pamper,  pim'pAr.  v.  a. 

To  glut,  to  fill  with  food. 

Pamphlet,  pim'flit.   . 

a  fmall  book,  properly  a  book  fold  un- 
bound. 

Pamphleteer,  pim-flet-tiir'.  f. 

A  fcribbler  of  fmall  books. 

Pan,  pin.  f. 

A  veftel  broad  and  (hallow  ;  the  part  of  the 
lock  of  a  gun  that  holds  the  powder ;  any 
thing  hollow,  as  the  brain  Pan. 

Panacea,  pin-i-si'i.  f. 

.An  univerfal  medicine. 

Panacea,  pin-i-s£'i.  f. 

An  herb. 

Pancake,  pin'kjke.  f. 

Thin  pudding  baked  in  the  frying-pan.. 

Panado,  pl-ni'd5.  f. 

Food  made  by  boiling  bread  in  water. 

Pancreas,  pin'kri-is.  f. 

The  fwcet bread. 

Pancreatick,  pin-kri-it't!k.  a. 

Contained  in  the  pancreas. 
A  flower,  a  kind  of  violet. 

Pandect,  pin'dikt.  f. 

A  treatife  that  comprehends  the  whole  of 
any  fcience. 

Pandemick,  pin-dlm'mlk.  a. 

Incident  to  a  whole  people. 

Pander,  pin'ddr.  f. 

A' pimp,  a  male  bawd,  a  procarer. 

To  Pander,  pin'dilr.  v.  a. 

To  pimp,  to  be  fubfervient  to  luft  or  paf- 
fion.     ^fot  ufed. 

Panderly,  piri'dAr-U.  a. 

Pimping,  pimplike. 

Pandiculation,    pin-dik-ki-li' 
(hfin.  f. 

The  rcftlefsnefs,  ftretching,  and  uneafinefa 
that  ttfually  accompany  the  cold  fits  of  aa 
intermitting  fever. 

Pane,  pine.  f. 

a  fquare  of  glafs;  a  piece  mixed  in  varie* 
gated  works  with  other  pieces. 

Panegyrick,  pip-nfc-jJr'rik.  f. 

(184).  An  elogy,  an  encomtafttck  piece. 

Panegyrist,  pin-nA-jir'ri(L  f. 

One  that  writes  praife,  encomiaft. 

Panel,  pin'nil.  f. 

a  fquare,  or  piece  of  any  matter  inferted 
between  other  bodies ;  a  fchedule  or  roll, 
containing  the  names  of  fuch  jurors  zt  the 
Iheriff  provides  to  pafii  upon  a  trial. 

Pang,  ping.  f. 

Extreme  pain,  fiidden  paroxyOm  of  tor- 
n|cnt. 

To'Pang,  ping.  V.  a* 

To  torment  cruelly. 

Panick,  pin'nik.  f. 

a  fudden  and  groundlcfs  fear. 

Panick,  pin'nik.  a. 

Fearing  fuddenly  and  violently  without  caufe 

Pannel,  pin'nil.  f. 

A  kind  of  ruftick  faddle. 

Pann^cle,  pin'ni-kl.  T  /. 
Pannick,  pin'nik.      J    * 
A  plant  of  the  Millet  kiud. 

Pannier, 


PAP 


PAR 


PAR  ^ 


Pannier,  pJn'yftr-  f.       ,.  ^  ,  . 

A  baikct,  a  wicker  veffcl,  in  which  truH  or 
other  thingi,  ire  carried  on  a  horfe. 

Panoply,  p4n'n6-pIA.  f. 

Complete  arnour. 

To  Pant,  pint.  v.  n. 

To  palpiute,  to  heat  as  the  heart  w  fuddeo 
terror  or  after  hard  labour;  to  hate  the 
breaft  heaving,  at  for  want  of  breath;  to 
loog,  to  wi(h  earneftly. 

Pant,  pint.  f« 

Palpitation,  motion  of  the  heart. 

Pantaloon,  pin-ti-lJon'.  f. 

a  man^s  garment  ancienUy  worn;  tcbt^ 
ra^r  in  a  pantomime. 

Pantheon,  piiwAi'in.  f. 

A'temple  of  lOl  the  ffoda. 

Panther,  p4n'/Aor.  f. 

A  fpotted  wUd  beaft»  a  Wnx,  i  pard. 

Pantile,  pin'tUc.  i. 

A  guuer  tile. 

Pantingly,  pin'ting-li.  td. 

With  palpitation. 

Pantlbr,  pint^l4r,  f. 
The  officer  in  a  great  family,  who  keepa  the 
bread. 

Pantofle,  pin-too'fl.  f. 

A  flipper.    French. 

Pantomime,  pin'td-mlmci;  (146^ 

One  who  hai  the  power  of  nniverlal  mi* 
mickry,  one  who  exprelTes  his  meaning  by 
mute  a^on ;  a  fcene,  a  tale  exhibited  only 
in  gcfture  and  damb-fliew. 

Pantry,  pJn'tri.  f.  • 

The  room  in  which  proviliona  are  repolitcd. 

Pap,  pip.  f. 

The  nipple,  a  dag ;  food  made  for  mnnU 
with  bread  boiled  in  water ;  the  pulp  of 
fruit. 
pAPA,p4-pi'.  f. 

A  food  name  for  father,  nfied  in  many  Ian* 
guages. 

Papacy,  pi'pi-sA.  f. 

Popedom,  office  and  dignity  of  biflMpa  of 
Rome. 

Papal,  pi'pil.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  pope,  aaiiexed  f  die 
'  biihoprick  of  Rome. 

Papaverous,  pi-piv'Yir-rAs,  a. 

Rei^mbline  poppies. 

Paper,  pi'pOr.  f.  (76). 

Subftance  on  which  men  write  and  print. 

Paper,  pi'pdr.  a. 

Any  thing  flight  or  thin  made  of  paper 

To  Paper,  pi'pflr.  v.  a. 

To  reffiftcr.     Not  ufed.     To  furnilh 
Hapcr  hanging..  i   x^x      r 

Papermaker,  pa'por-ma-kor.  !• 

One  who  makes  oaper. 

Papermill,  pa'pdr-mil.  f. 

a  mill  in  which  rags  are  eroundfoi  f^fct, 

Papescbnt,  pi-pis'sent.  a. 

Containing  pap,  pulpv. 

Papilio,  pi-pil'yo.  f. 

a  bnuerfly,  a  moth  of  various  colours. 

PAPiLiONACEOUS,pi-pil-y6-ni'ftfls 

a.  Refcmbling  a  buturfly.  Applied  chieiLy 
\fi  the  floweii  of  fome  plaoti. 

Papillary,  pip'piU-r4.  1  ^ 
Papillous,  pl-pii'lfls,       J 

Having  emuleent  vcflels,  oa  refemblaocei  oS 
paps.— nScc  MamthilUrjf* 

Papist,  pi'pift.  f.  ^ 

An  appellation  given  by  Proteftanta  to  one 
that  adneres  to  the  comouinion  of  the  pop« 
.%nd  church  ot  Rome^ 


jr  (546).— Fite,  fir,  flu,  fit ;— m&,  mit ;— pine,  p!n ;  — 

Paracraphically,  pir.ri-grif'fi. 
kiU.  ad. 

By  paragraphs. 

Parallactical,  pir-il-lik'ti- 

kil- 


ttDed 


To  furnifh  with 
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Papistical,  pi-pis't4-kil.  a. 

Relating  to    the   religion  of  thole 
.   Papifts. 

Papistry,  pi'pis-tri.  f. 

A  name  given  by  Proteftanta  to  the  dodrinc 
of  the  Roman  Catbolicks. 

Pappous,  pip'pfls.  a. 

Having  fbft  li^  down  growiitt  out  of  the 
feeds  of  fome  plants,  fuch  as  thifrles ;  downy. 

Pappy,  pip'pA.  a. 

Soft,  fucculent,  eaGly  divided. 

Par,  pir.  f. 

Sute  of  equality,  equivalence,  equal  value. 

Parable,  pir'ra-bl.  f. 

A  fimilitnde,  a  relation  under  which  fame- 
thing  elfe  is  figured. 

Parabola,  pi-rib'b6-li.  f. 

One  of  the  comck  fediona. 

Parabolical,  pir-ri-bil'li-kil.  \ 
PaRabolick>  pir-ri-bdrik.  / 

a.  Exprefled  by  parable  or  fimilitude ;  h«v* 
tng  the  nature  or  form  of  a  parabola. 

Parabolically,  plr-ri-b61'lA-kil- 
£•  ad. 

By  way  of  parable  or  fimilitude;  fas  the 
form  o/a  parabola. 

Parabolism,  pi-rib'bS-lizm.  f. 

In  Algebra,  the  divifion  of  the  terms  of  tn 
equation,  by  a  known  quantitv  that  is  in- 
volved or  multiplied  in  the  firit  term. 

Paraboloid,  pi-rib'b646Vi.  f. 

A  paraboltfbrm  curve  in  geometry. 

Paracentrical,  pir-i-sin'trf 

kil. 
Paracbntrick,  pir-i-s2n'trtk. 

a.  Deviating  from  circularity. 

Parade,  pi^-ride^  f. 

Shew,  <^nt8tion;  military  order;  place 
where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty  and  mount 
guard ;  guard,  pofture  of  defence. 

Paradigm,  pir'i-ittm.  f.  (389}. 

Example. 

Paradisiacal,  pir-i-4£-zl'i-kiI. 

a.  Suiting  paradife,  making  paradife. 

Paradise,  pir'ri-dlfe.  f. 

The  bltfsful  regions  in  which  the  firft  pair 
was  placed  ;  any  place  of  felicity. 

Paradox,  pirVi-dftks.  f. 

A  tenet  contrary  to  received  opinion;  an 
aflertion  contrary  to  appearance. 

Paradoxical,  pir-i-ddk's4-kii.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  paradox ;  inclined  to 
new  teneu,  or  notions  contrary  to  received 
opinions. 

Paradoxically,  pir-i-d6k'sA-kil- 
k*  ad. 

In  a  paradoxical  manner. 

Paradoxicalness,  pir-i-ddk'sA- 
kil-nis.  f. 
State  of  being  paradoxical. 

Paradoxology,  pir-i-d6k-s41'l6- 

The  ufe  of  paradoxca. 

Paracoge,  pir-i-gi'jA.  £ 

A  figute  whereby  a  letter  or  lyilable  iaadded 
at  the  end  of  a  word. 

Paragon,  piir'xi-gftn.  £ 

A  model,,  a  pattern,  (bmething  fupvemdy 
excellent. 

To  PARASON^pir'^ri-gin.  v.  a^  ^ 

To  compare ;  to  equal. 

Paragraph,  pir'ri-giif.  t 
'  A  difUn^  part  ot  a  diA:our£e» 
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Parallactick,  pir-ril-lik'tik. 

a.  Pertaining  to  a  parallax* 

Parallax,  pir'ril-liks.  f. 

The  diftance  between  the  tme  and  apparent 
place  of  any  ftar  viewed  from  the  earth. 

Parallel,  pir'ril-lcl.  a. 

.  Extended  in  the  &me  dire6Ho«,  and  ]ve* 
ferving  always  the  fMne  diftance ;  having 
.the  fame  tendency;  continuing  the  rtCem* 
blance  through  many  particulars,  equaL 

Parallel,  pir'ril-lil.  f. 

Lines  contanuing  their  courfe,  and  ftill  r«* 
mainioff  at  the  fame  diftance  from  each 
other ;  lines  on  the  flobe  marking  the  bti- 
tude ;  dire^ion  conformable  to  that  of  sao* 
ther  line;  refemblaacc,  conformity  con* 
tinued  through  .many  particulars ;  comp^* 
fon  nude;  any  thing  refembling  another. 

To  Parallel,  pir'ril-lll.  v.  a. 

To  place  fo  as  always  to  keep  the  (ante  di* 
re^boo  with  another  line ;  to  keep  io  the 
feme  direftion,^to  level ;  to  porrcfpood  to ; 
to  be  equal  to,  to  rcfemble  through  maa/ 
particulara ;  to  compare. 

Parallelism,  pir'ril4il4zm.  £ 

Sute  of  being  parallel. 

Parallelogram^  pir-i-lel'lA- 
grim.  r. 

In  geometry,  a  right-lined  quadnUterat 
figure,  whole  oppofite  fides  are  parallel  and 
equal. 

Parallelogramical,  pir-i4el* 
6-grim'mi-kii.  a. 

Havmg  the  properties  of  a  paraUdogranu 

To  Paralogize,  pi-rij'6-jlzc.v.m 

To  reafon  fophiftically. 

Paralogism^  pir-ril'li-jizm.  f. 

A  falfe  ar^rument. 

Paralogy,  pir-ril'l6-j4.  f^ 

Falfe  reasoning. 

Paralysis,  pi-ril'i-sis.  1. 

A  palfy. 
PjiRALYTICAL,pir-i-llt't4.kll.T  - 

ParalVtick,  pir-i4!t't1k.       J  '• 

Palfied,  inclined  to  palfy. 

Paramount,  pi^-i-m6Ant^  a. 

Superior,  having  the  higheftjurirdidioo:  at 
lord  Paramount,  the  chief  of  the  feigoioryi 
eminent,  of  the  higheft  order. 

Paramount,  pir-i-mAftnt'.  L 

The  chief. 

Paramour,  pir'ri-mior.  f. 

A  lover  or  woer ;  a  miftrcfs. 

Paranymph^  pir^ri-nlmf.  f. 

A  brideman,  one  wbo  leada^  the  bride  to  bff 
marriage ;  one  who  countenances,  or  fap^ 
ports  another.     Not  ufcd^ 

Parapet,  pir'ri-pet.  £. 

A  wall  hreaft  high.  »    i    j^ 

Paraphimosis,  pir-ri-f i-mo'sis.  f- 

(jto).  Difeafe  when  the  praepotium  csnaol 
be  drawn  over  the  glauK 
PAJtAPHERNALIA,pil^i-f8r-Iia'lc-a«^ 
f.  Goods  in  the  wife's  difpofaL 

Paraphrase,  pir'ri-frize.  f. 

A  loofe  interpretation,  an  expIaoatioB  ui 
many  words.  . 

To  Paraphrase,  pir'i-frizc.  v,  a. 

To  interpret  with  laxity  of.  exprefioo,  I** 
uanflau  la^fely..  _ 

Para* 
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PAR 


PAR 


—  nA,  m&ve,  nir,  nit ;  —  tAbe,  tflb,  bill ;  — ■All ;  —  pAdnd ;  — /Ain,  this. 
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Paraphrast,  pSr'ri-frJft.  f. 

A  lax  ioterpreter,  one  who  expUiot  in  many 
woVda. 

Paraphrastical,  p4r-4-fris'ti 

kil. 

Paraphrastick,  plr-i-frSs't!k. 

a.  Lax  in  interpreution,  not  literal,  not 
verbal. 

Paraphrenitis,  pirr^-fri-nl'tis.  f. 

An  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 

Parasanc,  pJr'i-sJng,  f.- 

A  Perfian  meaiure  of  length. 

Parasite,  p4r'ri-slte.  f.  (155). 

One  that  freauenta  rich  tables,  and  earns  bis 
welcome  by  flattery. 

Parasitical,  p4r-4-s!t'ti.kil.  1 
Parasitick,  pdr-i-sit'tlk,        / 

Flattering,  wheedling. 

Parasol,  pir'r4-s41c.  f. 

A  fmall  fort  of  canopy  or  umbrella  carried 
over  the  head. 

Parathesis,  p&-ri/^'i-sis.  f, 

A  figure  in  Grammar  where  two  or  more 
fubftantivct  are  Dut  in  the  fame  cafe  ;  as, 
**  He  went  to  the  country  where  he  was 
**  born  [France]  and  died  there."  In 
Rhetorick,^  a  fliort  hint,  with  a  promife  of 
future  enlargement.  In  Printing,  the  mat- 
ter contained  between  two  crotchets,  marked' 
thus  [J. 

To  Parboil,  pir'bAlL  v.  a. 

To  half  boiL 

Parcel,  pir'sU.  f. 

A  fmall  bundle ;  a  part  of  the  whole  taken 
Ceparately  ;  t  quantity  or  ma(s ;  a  number 
of  peribns,  in  contempt  i  any  number  or 
quantity,  in  contempt. 

To  Parcel,  pir'slL  v.  a. 

To  divide  into  portions  t  to  make  up  into  a 
mafs. 

To  Parch,  pirdh.  v.  a. 

To  bum  iUj^Uy  and  fupcrficially. 

To  Parch,  pirtfh.  v.  n. 

To  be  fcorched. 

.Parchment,  pdrtih'mint.  f. 

Skins  drefled  for  the  writer. 

Pard,  pird.  \  i. 

PARDALE,par'dik./*- 

The  leopard  ;  in  poetry  tny  of  the  fpotted  • 
beafts. 

To  Parpok,  pir'd'n.  v.  a. 

To  excufe  an  dnender ;  to  forgive  a  crime ; 
to  remit  a  i>enalty  i  Pardon  me,  is  a  word 
of  civil  denial  or  flight  apology. 

Pardon,  pir'd*n.  f. 

Forgiveneu  of  an  offender  t  forgivenefs  of  a 
crime,  indidgence;  remiflion  of  penalty; 
fomvenefs  received;  warrant  of  forgive* 
neu,  or  exemption  from  punilhment. 

Pardonable,  p2rM'n-l-bK  a. 

Venial,  excufable. 
PARDONABLENESS,pirM'n-^-bI-n2s. 
f.  Venialnefs,  fufceptibility  of  pardon. 

Pardonably,  pir'd'n-^bli.  ad. 

Venially,  excufablv. 

Pardonir,  pir'd'n-^dr.  f. 

One  who  forgives  another. 

To  Pare,  pire.  v.  a. 

To  cut  off  extremities  or  the  furface,  to  cut 
«way  by  little  and  little,  to  diminifli. 

Paregorick,  pir.4-e6r'ik.  a. 

Having  the  power  in  mMicine  to  comfort, 
aolU^  and  ^uage. 

Parenchyma,  pl-r^'k£-mi.  f. 

Afpongy  fbbftanccs  the  pith  of  a  planu 


Parenchymatous,  pdr-in-kim'i- 
.  tfls.  a. 

Spongy,  pithy. 

Parenchymous,  p4-r2n'k£-mfls.  a. 

spongy,  pithy. 

Parenesis,  pi'tin't^is.  f.  (520). 

Perfuafion.  , 

fff  Dr.  Johnfon  places  the  accent  on  the  pe- 
nultimate fyllablc  of  this  word,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  on  the  antepenultimate,  and  both 
make  the  e  lon^.  Dr.  Johnfon  has  feveral 
words  of  a  (imilar  termination  for  his  ac- 
centuation ;  but  analogy  is  clearly  for  Mr. 
'Sheridan  with  refpeftr  to  accent,  and  di* 
rt£kly  againft  him  with  refpeft  to  quantity  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  lone  quantity  of  the  origtiul 
that  can  refill  the  fliortening  power  of  the 


hortening  power  of 
late  accccnt  in  this  wi 
Kan  in  DUrefat  E^btm^ris^  dec. 


Englifli  antepenultimate  accccnt  in  this  word, 
any  more  thai 
which  fee. 


PARENT,'pi'r4nt.  f. 

A  father  or  mother. 

Parentage,  pir'rln-tidje.  f.  (90) 

(515).  Extradion,  birth,  conaition  with  re* 
Ipea  to  parents. 

Parental;  pi-r2n'til.  a. 

Becoming  parents,  pertainine  to  parents. 

Parenthesis,  pi-rln'/M-sIs.  f. 

A  fentence  fo  included  in  another  fentence, 
as  that  it  may  be  taken  out,  without  injuring 
the  fenfe  of  that  which  inclofes  it;  being 
commonly  marked  thus  (  \» 

Parenthetical,   parrSn-zAit'tft- 
kil.  a. 

Pertaining  to  a  parenthdit* 
Parer,  pi'r&r.  f.  { 

An  iaftrument  to  cut  awav  the  furface* 

Parhelion,  p&r-h£'le-dn.  f. 

A  mock  fun.  j 

Parietal,  pS-ri'£-tftI.  a.  1 

Conftittttinx  the  fldea  or  walls.  j 

Paring,  pVring.  f. 

That  which  it  pared  off  any  thing,  the  rind. 

Parish,  plrMfli.  f. 

the  particular  charge  of  a  fecular  prieft ;  a 
particular  divifion  or  diflrid,  having  officers 
of  its  own,  and  xenerally  a  church. 

Parish,  pir'ndi.  a.  ' 

Belonging, to  the  parifli,  having  the  care  of 
the  parifli;  maintained  by  the  parifli. 

Parishioner,  pl-rHh'An-Ar.  f.        { 

One  that  belongs  to  the  parifli, 

Paritor,  plr'ri-tir.  f. 
A  beadle,  a  Tummoner  of  the  courts  of  civil ' 

law.  • 

Parity,  pir'rA-t4.  f. 

Equality,  refemblance. 

Park,  pib-k.  f. 

A  piece  of  ground  tndofed  and  ftorcd  with 
deer  and  other  beafts  of  chafe. 

Parker,  pirk'&r.  f. 

A  park-keeper. 

Parkleaves,  pirk'livz.  f. 

An  herb. 

Parle,  plrl.  f. 

Converiation,  ulk,  oral  treaty. 

To  Parxey,  piHlA.  V.  n. 

To  treat  b)r  ^rord  of  mouth,  to  talk,  to  dif- 
fufs  any  thing  orally. 

Parley,  pilr'l**  f* 

Oral  treaty,  talk,  conference,  diicnlfion  by 
word  of  n&outh. 

Parliament,  pirMA*in4iit.  f.  (274) 

The  affembly  of  the  king,  lords,  and  com* 
mons ;  which  affembly  is  of  all  otbcra  the 
highcft,and  of  greateft  authority. 

3  Ca 


Parliamentary,  pjr-lj-mln'tj-ri 

a.  Ena^d  by  parliament,  fuitinj^  the  parlu> 
ment,  pertaining  to  parliament. 

Parlour,  pdr'Iflr.  f. 

A  room  in  monalleries,  where  the  religiou* 
meet  and  converfe;  a  room  in  houfrs  on  the 
'   firft  floor,  elegantly  furniihed  for  receptioa 
or  enteruinraent. 

Parlous,  pir'lAsva. 

Keen,  fprigntly,  wagffifli.     Not  in  ufe. 

Parochial,  pi-ro'ki-dl.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  jparifh. 

Parody  J  p3r'^r6-dA.  f. 

A  kind  of  writing,  in  which  the  words  of 
an  author  oi;  his  thoughts  are  taken,  and  by 
a  flight  change  adapted  to  fome  new  pur- 
pofc. 

To  Parody,  pir'r6-dA.  v.  a. 

To  copy  by  way  of  parody. 

Paronymous,  par-6n'ni-md$.  a. 

Refembling  another  word. 

Parole,  pi-rAic'.  f. 

Word  given  as  an  affurance. 

Paronomasia,  pir^-nA-mli'zh^-i* 

f.  (4^)*  A  rhetorical  figure,  in  which,  by  the 
change  of  a  letter  or  fyllable,  feveral  things 
are  alluded  to.  ■ 

Paroc^fet,  pir'6.kwlt.  f. 

A  fmall  fpecies  of  parrot. 

Parotid,  pJ-r6t'tid.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  glands  under  and  behind 
the  ear. 
(^  In  this  and  the  following  word.  Dr. 
Johnfon  places  the  accent  on  the  antepenuU 
timate  fyllable,  but  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr. 
Afli  much  more  properly  .on  the  penulti- 
mate, asliere  fnarked. 

Parotks,  pl-r6'tis.  f. 

A  tumour  in  the  glandules  behind  and 
about  the  e^rs. 

Paroxysm,  pir'r6k-s!zis.,f. 

A  fit,  periodical  exacerbation  of  a  difeafe* 

Parricide,  p4r'f4-side.  f.  (143). 

One  who  deftroys  his  father ;  one  who  de« 
ftroys  or  invades  any  to  whom  he  owes  paf  • 
ticuiar  reverence ;  tne  murder  of  a  father, 
murder  of  one  to  whom  reference  is  due. 

Parricidal,  plr-r^^^l'diL       > 
Parricidious,  pir-ri-dd'yAs.  3 
Relating  to  parricide,  committing  parricide. 

Parrot,  pir'rdt.  f. 

A  particoloured  bird  of  the  fpecies  of  tim 
hooked  bill,  remarkable  for  tne  exaft  imi* 
tation  of  the  human  voice. 

To  Parry,  pir'ri.  v.  n. 

To  put  by  thrufts,  to  fence. 

To  Parse,  pJrfc.  v.  a. 

To  refolve  a  fentence  into  the  elements  or 
parts  of  fpeech.  » 

Parsimonious,  pir-s2-tq6'n£-ds.a. 

Covetous,  frugal,  fpadng.' 

Parsimoniously,   p&r-s^-m&'ni- 
fls-Ii.  ad. 

Frugally,  fparingly. 

Parsimoniousnemi  ph-sk'mh'ni" 
As-nls.  f. 

A  difpofition  to  fpxre  ^t^d  fave. 

Parsimony,  par'si&-mAn-i.  f. 

Frugality,  covfetoufnefa,  niggardlinefs. — For 
the  0,  tee  DemejHci, 

Parsley,  plrs'li^d 

A  plant. 

Parsnep,  pirs'nip.  r.  ^ 

A  plant. 

Parson,  pJr's'n.  (. 
The  prieft  of  a  parilhi  one  that  hat  a  paro- 

chia^ 


PAR 


PAR 


PAS 


tr  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit ;  —  mi,  mit ; — pine,  pin ;  — 


chul  charge  or  cure  of  fouls ;  a  clergyman  ; 
it  is  applied  to  the  teacher*  of  the  Prclby- 
terians. 
J3r  The  0  before  «,  preceded  by  *,  f,  *♦  or  /, 
is  undei'lhe  fame  predicaraent  as  r;  that  is, 
when  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  the  two  con- 
fonants  unite,  and  the  vowel  is  fuppreffcd  : 
95  beckon,  capout  /eafiny  mutton^  &c.  *pro- 
nounccd  bcck^ny  cap'tt,  feai^n,  mutVn,  &c. 
Far/on^  therefore,  ought  to  be  pronounced 
with  the  0  fuppreffcd,  and  not  as  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan has  marked  it.  — See  Principles,  No. 
103. 

Parsonage,  pir's'n-ige.  f.  (90}. 

The  benefice  of  a  parifh. 

Part,  pdrt.  f. 

Something  lefs  than  the  whole,  a  portion,  a 
quantity  taken  from  a  larger  quantity ;  that 
which  m  divifion  falls  to  each  ;  (hare ;  fide, 
party ;  particular  office  or  charafter  *,  cha- 
rader  appropriated  in  a  play;  bufincfs, 
duty;  relation  reciprocal;  in  good  part,  in 
ill  part,  as  well  done,  as  ill  done  ;  in  the  plu- 
ral, qualities,  powers,  faculties ;  quarters, 
regions,  diilri£is. 

Part,  pirt.  ad. 

Partly,  m  fome  mcafurc.     Not  in  ufe. 

To  Part,  pirt.  v.  a. 

To  divide,  to  (hare,  to  diftributc ;  to  fepa- 
rate,  to  difunite ;  to  break  into  pieces ;  to 
keep  afundcr;  to  feparate  combatants  >  to 
fcrccn. 

To  Part,  p3rt.  v.  n. 

To  be  feparated  ;  to  take  farewel ;  to  have 
(hare ;  to  go  away,  to  fet  out ;  to  Part  with, 
to  quit,  to  refign,  to  lofe. 

Partable,  pirt'4-bl.  a. 

Divifible,  fuch  as  may  be  parted. 

Partage,  pirt'tidje.  f.  (90]. 

Diviiion,  ad  of  iharing  or  parting. 

To  Partake,  p^r-tikc'.  v.  n. 

Preterit,  I  Partook  :  participle  palHve, 
Partaken.  To  have  (hare  of  any  thing  ;  to 
participate,  to  have  fomething  of  the  pro- 
perty, nature,  or  right ;  to  be  admitted  to, 
not  to  be  excluded. 

To  Partake,  pdr-take'.  v.  a. 

To  ihare,  to  have  part  in. 

Partaker,  pir-ta'kAr.  f. 

a  partner  in'-poffeflions,  a  (barer  of  any 
thing,  an  aflbciate  with  i  accomplice,  affo- 
ciate. 

Partbr,  pirt'flr.  f. 

One  that  parts  or  feparates. 

Parterre,  p4r-tire'.  f. 

A  level  divilion  of  ground. 

Partial,  pdr'fhll.  a. 

Inclined  antecedently  to  favour  one  party 
in  a  caufe,  or  on  one  (ide  of  the  queftion 
more  than  the  other;  inclined  to  favour 
without  rcafon  ;  affcding  only  one  part, 
fub(ifting  only  in  a  part,  not  univerfal. 

Partiality,  pir-Jhl-iVll-ii.  f. 

(549).  Unequal  (tate  of  the  judgment  and 
favour  of  one  above  the  other. 

To  Partialize,  pir'fliil-lze.  v.  a. 

To  make  partial. 

Partially,  p3r'fh31-U;  ad. 

With,  unjuft  favour  or  diflike  ;  in  part,  not 
totally.  - 

Parti bility,  par-ti-bil'li-ti.  f. 

Divifibility,  feparability. 

Partible,  pir'ti-bl.  a. 

DiviGble,  feparable. 

Participable,  pir-tis'si-pl-br.  a. 

S  i'!h  as  may  be  (bared  or  partaken. 

Participant,  pir-ils's4-pdnt.  a.  . 

Aluring,  having  (bare  or  part. 


To  Participate,  pir-tis's4-pite. 

V.  n.  To  pairuke,  to  have  (hare ;  to  have 
part  of  more  things  than  one  ;  to  have  part 
of  fomething  common  with  another. 

To  Participate,  pir-t!s'si-pitc. 

V.  a.  To  partake,  to  r^cive  part  of,  to 
(hare. 

Participation, pir-t!s-s4-pi'(hfln. 

f.  The  (iate  of  (haring  fomething  in  com- 
mon ;  the  a£l  or  ftate  of  partaking  or  hav- 
ing part  of  fomething;  aiHribution,  divi- 
(ion  into  (hares. 

Participial,  pSr-tA-sIp'pi-Sl.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  participle. 

PARTlciPlALLY,pir-t4-sip'pc-il-i. 
ad.  In  the  fenfe  or  manner  of  a  participle. 

Participle,  p5r't4-sip-pl.  f. 

A  word  partaking  at  once  the  qualities  of  a 
noun  and  verb. 

Particle,  pir'ti-kl.  f.  (405). 

Any  fmall  portion  of  a  greater  lubftance  (  a 
word  unvaried  by  inflexion. 

Particular, p5r-t!k'6-lir.  a.  (179) 

Relating  to  (ingle  perfons,  not  general ;  in- 
dividual, one  dillin6b  from  others ;  noting 
properties  or  things  peculiar ;  attentive  to 
things  fmgle  and  dilHnft  ;  fingle,  not  gene- 
ral ;  odd,  having  fomething  that  eminently 
diftinguifhes  him  from  others. 

Particular,  pir-tik'6-lfir.  f. 

A  (ingle  inftance,  a  (Ingle  point ;  individual, 
private  perfon ;  private  intereft ;  private 
charader,  fingle  felf,  (late  of  an  individual  ; 
a  minute  deuil  of  things  fingiy  emnmerated; 
di(lin£l,  not  general  reciul. 

Particularity,  pir-tik-ki-llr'i- 
t4.  f. 

Diflind  notice  or  enumeration,  not  general 
affertion;  finglenefs,  individuality;  petty 
account,  private  incident;  iometJiing  pe- 
culiar. 

To  Particularize,  pir-tik'ki-li- 
rlze.  V.  a. 

To  mention  di(Hn&Iy,  to  detail,  to  fliew 
minutely. 

Particularly,  pir-tik'ki-ldr-W. 

ad.  Di(lin6lly,  fingly,  not  uuiverfally ;  in  an 
extraordinary  degree. 

Partisan,  pir-t4-z5n'.  f. 

A  kind  of  pike  or  halberd  ;  an  adherent  to 
a  ftt£lion  ;  the  commander  of  a  party. 

Partition,  pir-tifli'fln.  f. 

The  z€t  of  dividing,  a  ftate  of  being  di- 
vided ;  divifion,  reparation,  diftin£lion  ; 
part  divided  from  the  reft,  feparate  part ; 
that  by  which  different  parts  are  feparated  ; 
part  where  feparation  is  made. 

To  Partition,  pir-t!fli'dn,  v.  a. 

To  divide  into  diftinfl  parts.     Little  ufed. 

Partlet,  pirt'llt.  f. 

A  name  ^iven  to  a  hen,  the  original  fignifi- 
cation  being  a  ruff  or  band. 

Partly,  pSrt'li.  ad. 

.In  fome  mcafure,  in  fome  degree. 

Partner,  pirt'ndr.  f. 

Partaker,  (barer,  one  who  has  part  in  any 
thing ;  one  who  dances  with  another. 

To  Partner,  pirt'nflr.  v.  a. 

To  join,  to  affociate  with  a  partner.  Little 
ufed. 

Partnership,  pSrt'ndr-ihip.  f. 

Joint  intereft  or  property;    the   union  of 
%  two  or  more  in  the  fame  trade. 

Partook,  plr-t&dk'.. 

Preterit  of  Partake. 

Partridge,  pir'tridje.  {^ 


A  bird  of  game. 

Parturient,  pjr-t6'r44nt.  a. 

About  to  bring  forth. 

Parturition,  p3r-tlhA-r!fli'fin.  C 

The  (late  of  being  about  to  bring  forth. 

Party,  p4r't4.  f. 

a  number  of  perfons  confederated  by  fimi- 
larity  of  defigns  or  opinions  in  oppofitioa 
to  others  ;  one  of  two  litigants ;  one  cod- 
cerned  in  any  affair ;  fide,  perfons  engaged 
againft  each  other ;  caufe,  nde ;  a  fclm  af- 
fembly ;  particular  perfon,  a  perfon  diftiod 
from,  or  oppofcd  to,  another;  a  detach 
ment  of  foldicrs. 

Party-coloured,  pir'ti-kfiUfir'd. 

a.  Having  diverfity  of  colours. 

Party-man,  par'iA-piih.  f. 

A  fadious  perfon ;  an  abetter  of  a  party. 

Party-wall,  p3r-tA-w4ll'.  f. 

Wall  that  feparates  one  houfe  from  the  neat, 

Parvitude,  pir'v4-tAde.  f, 

Littlenefs,  minutene(a. 
Parvity,  pir'v4-ti.  f. 

Littlenefs,  minutenefs. 

Paschal,  pis'kll.  a. 

Relating  to  the  palTover ;  relating  to  EiAcr. 

To  Pash,  pdfli.  y.  a. 

To  ftrike,  to  cru(h. 

Pasque-flower,  pifk'flod-fir.  f. 

a  plant. 

Pasqjjin,  pfc'kwfn.  1  j- 

Pasquinade,  pds-kwin-ide'-  J 

A  lampoon. 

To  Pass,  pds.  v.  n. 

To  go,  to  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
to  be  progreflive ;  to  go,  to  make  way;  to 
make  tranfition  from  one  thing  to  anotba; 
to  vani(h,  to  be  loft ;  to  be  fpieat,  to  p 
away ;  to  be  at  an  end,  to  be  over ;  to  be 
changed  by  regular  gradation ;  to  becsaded; 
to  gain  reception,  to  become  current;  t6 
occur,  to  be  tran(a<fted  ;  to  determine  final- 
ly, to  judge  capitally ;  to  exceed ;  to  thruft, 
to  make  a  pum  in  fencing  ;  to  omit;  to  go 
throu^  the  alimentary  du^  ;  to  be  in  a  to- 
lerable (Ute ;  to  Pafs  away,  to  be  lofi,  to 
glide  off,  to  vani(h. 

To  Pass,  pis.  v.  a. 

To  go  beyond  ;  to  go  throogh,  as  the  hor^ 
Pa  fled  the  river;  to  fpend  time;  to  move 
haftily  over ;  to  transfer  to  another  propria 
etor  ;  to  ftraio,  to  percolate  ;  to  vent,  to  let 
out ;  to  utter  ceremonionfty ;  to  utter  lb* 
lemnly ;  to  ti-anfmit ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to 
furpa(s,  to  excel ;  to  omit,  to  ncgled ;  to 
tranfcend,  to  tranfgrefs ;  to  admit,  to  allow: 
to  ena&  a  law;  to  irapofc  fraudulently;  v> 
praftife  artfully,  to  make  fuccecd  ;  to  (end 
from  one  place  to  another ;  to  Pad  away,  to 
fpend,  to  wafte  j  to  Pafs  by,  to  excufc,  to 
forgive;  tonegleft,  to  difregard;  to  P»<« 
over,  to  oifttt,  to  let  eO  unregarded;  to  coo* 
to  pafs,  to  be  effe^du 

Pass,  pds»  f. 

a  narrow  entrance,  an  avenue;  paBige, 
road ;  a  permifGon  to  go_  or  come  any 
where ;  an  order  by  which  vagrants  or  im- 
potent perfons  are  fent  to  their  place  of 
abode ;  puXh,  tkruft  in  fencing  j  ftate,  con- 
dition. 

Passable,  pis's2-bl.  a. 

PofCble  to  be  paffed  or  travelled  throogb  ot 
over;  fupporuble,  tolerable, allowable ;  €!• 
pable  of  admiftloa  or  reception. 

Passado,  pis-sl'd6.  f. 

A  pu(h,  a  thruft. — See  Lumbaj9» 

Passage,  pis'sidje.  f.  (90). 

a4  of  palling,  travel,  coorK,  journey;  roKf 
way  J  entrance  or  exit,  liberty  to  I*^  *  *"^ 


PAS 


PAT 


PAT 


— n6,  mftve,  nir,  n6t ;  —  tithe,  tflb,  Mil ;  —  ill ;  —  pAftnd ;  — /Ain,  this. 


oal  admittance,  mental  acceptance  ; 
Ifettlcd  ftate;  incident,  tranfadion ;  part 
fa  book,  fingie  place  in  a  writing. 

IpsED,  pift.  Preterit  and  participle 

Iff  Pafs. — -See  Principlet y  No.  367. 

l^ssENGERy  pls'sin-jdr.  r. 

A  traveller,  one  who  is  upon  the  road,  a 
wayfarer ;  one  who  hires  in  any  vehicle 
the  liberty  of  travelling. 

Passer,  pSs'sdr.  f. 

One  who  pafles,  one  that  is  upon  the  road. 

Passibility,  pls-s4-bil'l4-t4.  f. 

Quality  of  receiving  impreflions  from  ex^ 
temal  agents. 

Passible,  pJs'si-bL  a. 

Sufceptive  of  tmprelliona  from  external 
agents. 

Passibleness,  pIs'si-bUnls.  f. 

Quality  of  receiving  impreflions  from  ex- 
temal  agents. 

Passing,  pjs'sing.  participial  a. 

Supreme,  furpafllng  others,  eminent ;  it  is 
ufed  adverbially  to  enforce  the  meaning  of 
another  word;  exceeding. 

Passingbell>  pis'sing-bll.  f. 

Tlie  bell  which  rings  at  the  hour  of  depar- 
ture, to  obtain  prayers  for  the  palling  foul ; 
it  is  often  ufed  for  the  bell  which  rings  im- 
mediately after  death. 

Passion,  p^fh'dn.  f. 

Any  eifc^  caufed  by  external  agency ;  vio- 
lent commotion  of  the  mind  ;  an^er  ;  seal, 
ardor;  love;  eagemefs ,  emphatically,  the 
lift  fufFering  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

Passion-flower,  paih'in-fl6d-fir. 

f.  A  plant. 

Passion-week,  p3(h'fln-w44k.  f. 

The  week  immediately  preceding  Eafter, 
named  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
cruciBxion. 

Passionate,  pifh'fln-ndt.  a.  (91). 

Moved  by  pafllon,  cauGng  or  exprelBon 
great  comnciotion  of  mind  ;  cafUy  moved  to 

anger. 

Passionately,  pa(h'fln-n4t-14.  ad. 

With  paflloh,  with  dcfirc,  love  or  hatred, 
with  great  commotion  of  mind  ;  angrily. 

Passionatene&s,  pifli'fin-nit-nls. 

f.  State  of  being  fubjcd  to  paflion  ;  vehe- 
mence of  mind. 

Passive,  p^s'siv.  a. 

Receiving  impreflion  from  fome  external 
agent ;  unreAlling,  not  oppofing;  fufFering, 
not  s^ing ;  in  srammar,  a  verb  Pallive  is 
that  which  fignifies  paliion. 

Passively,  pas'siv-14.  ad. 

With  a  paflive  nature. 

Passiveness,  pls's!v-nls.  f. 

Quality  of  receiving  impreflion  from  cxteV- 
tcmal  agents ;  paflibility,  power  of  fuf- 
fcring. 

Passivity,  p3s-siv'v4-t4.  f. 

Paflivenefs. 

Passover,  p3s'6-var.  f. 

A  fesft  inftituted  among  the  Jews,  in  me- 
mory of  the  time  when  God,  fmiting,  the 
firft-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  PalTed  over  the 
habiutions  of  the  Hebrews;  the  ftcrifice 
lulled. 

Passport,  p4s'p6rt.  f. 

Permiflion  of  egrcu. 

Past,  paft.   participial  a  ;  properly 

Hj^ii'    Sec  Principles,  No:  367.     Not  pre- 
,  fcnt,  not  to  come  ;  fpent,  gone  tliix>ug)i,  un- 
dergone. 

Past,  pjft.  f. 

Elliptically  ufed  for  pad  time* 

'AST,  pJil.  prep.  (367)» 


Beyond  in  time ;  no  longer  capable  of;  be- 
,   yond,   out   of  reach  of;    beyond,    farther 
than;  above,  more  than. 

Paste,  pifte.  f. 

Any  thing  mixed  up  fo  as  to  be  vifcons  and 
tenacious ;  flour  and  water  boiled  together 
fo  as  to  make  a  cement ;  artificial  mixture, 
in  imitation  of  precious  ilones. 

To  Paste,  parte,  v.  a. 

To  fallen  with  pafte. 

Pasteboard,  pafte'b6rd.  f. 

a  kind  of  coarfe,  thick,  ftiff  paper. 

Pasteboard,  pafte'b6rd.  a. 

Made  of  pafteboard. 

Pastern,  pls'tern.  f. 

The  diftance  between  the  joint  next  the 
foot  and  the  coronet  of  a  horfe  ;  the  legs  of 
any  animal  in  drollery. 

Pastil,  pis'til.  f. 

A  roll  of  pafte ;  a  kind  of  pencil. 

Pastime,  pds'time.  f. 

Sport,  amufement,  diverflon. 

Pastor,  pds'tdr.  f. 

A  (hepherd,  a  clergyman  who  has  the  care 
of  a  flock. 

Pastoral,  pis'tdr-41.  a. 

Rural,  ruilick,  befeeming  fliepherds,  imi- 
tating fliepherds ;  relating  to  the  cafe  of 
fouls. — For  the  e,  fee  Domejiick, 

Pastoral,  pls't6r-il.  f.   ^ 

a  poem  relative  to  the  incidents  in  a  coun- 
try life,  an  idyl,  a  bucolick. 

Pastry,  pa'ilri.  f. 

The  ad  of  making  pies ;  piet  or  baked 
pafte ;  the  place  where  paftrv  is  made. 

Pastry-cook,  pi'ftri-kidk.  f. 

One  whofc  trade  is  to  make  and  fell  things 
baked  in  pafle. 

Pasturable,  p4s't(h&-rd-bl.  a." 

Fit  for  pafturc. 

Pasturage,  pds'tflii^-ridje.  f.  (90). 

The  buftnela  of  feeding  cattle  i  lands  grazed 
by  cattle;  the  ufe  of  paflure. 

Pasture,  pds'tfhure.  f.  (461). 

Food,  the  ad  of  feeding;  ground  on  which 
cattle  feed  i  human  culture,  education. 

To  Pasture,  pis'tfliArc.  v.  a. 

To  place  in  a  palture. 

To  Pasture,  pis'tfhire.  v.  n. 

To  graze  on  the  ground. 

Pasty,  pis'ti.  f.  (5x5). 

a  pye  ot  crufl  raifcd  without  a  difli;  a  pye. 

Pat,  pit.  a. 

Fit,  convenient,  exadly  fuitable. 

Pat,  pit.  r. 

A  light  quick  blow,  a  tap  ;  fmall  lamp  of 
matter  beat  into  fliape  with  ihe  hand. 

To  Pat,  pit.  v.  a. 

To  ftrike  lightly,  to  tap. 

Patacoon,  pit-t4-k66n'.  f. 

a  Spanifli  coin  worth  four  fliillings  and 
eight  pence  Englifli. 

To  Patch,  pJtfli.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  a  piece  fewed  on ;  to  deco- 
rate the  fuce  with  fmail  fpots  of  black  lilk ; 
te  mend  clnmfily,  to  mend  fo  as  that  the 
original  ftrcngth  or  beauty  is  loH ;  to  make 
up  of  Ihreds  or  different  pieces. 

Patch,  pdtfh.  f. 

a  piece  fevcd  on  to  cover  a  hole ;  a  piece 
inicfred  in  Mofatck  or  variegated  work  ;  a 
fmall  fpot  of  black  (ilk  put  on  the  face  ;.  a 
fmall  particle,  a  parcel  of  land.. 

Patcher,  pStm'ir.  f. 

One  that  patches,  a  botcher. 

Patchery,  pitfli'fir-t.  f. 
Bguhcry,  bungling  work.    Qot  ofttTct 


Patchwork,  pdtfh'wflrk.  f. 

Work  made  by  krwing  fmall  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent colours  interchangeably  together. 

Pate,  pite.  f. 

The  head. 

Fated,  p&'tld.  a. 

Having  a  pate. 

Pate  faction,  pat-ti-fik'fhfln.  f. 

'  Ad  or  ilate  of  opening. 

Paten,  pii'in.  f.  (103). 

a  plate.     Obfolete. 

Patent,  pdt'tent.  a. 

Open  to  the  perufal  of  all,  as  letters  patent; 
fomething  appropriated  by  letters  patent. 

Patent,  pit'tent.  f. 

a  writ  conferring  fome  excludve  right  or 
privilege. 

Patentee,  pJt-tSn-t4i'.  f. 

One  who  has  a  patent. 

Paternal,  pi-t4r'nJl.  a. 

Fatherly,  having  the  relation  of  a  father; 
hereditary,  received  in  fucceflion  from  one's 
father. 

Paternity,  pl-t8r'n4-t4.  f. 

Fatherfliip,  the  relation  of  a  father. 

Path,  pkth.  f.  (467). 

Way,  road,  trad. 
PATHETICAL,Di-/Mt'tA-k41.1 

Pathetick,  pa-//.^t'tlk.        /    ' 

Affeding  the  palBons,  palfionate,  moving. 

Pathetically,  pa-/A^t'ti-k41-5. 

ad.  In  fucha  manner  as  may  flrike  the  paf- 
fions. 

Pathetic  ALNESS,  pJ-/AJt'ti-kil- 
nes.  1. 

Quality  of  being  pathetick,  quality  of  mov- 
ing the  paflions. 

Pathless,  pith^Us.  a. 

Untrodden,  not  marked  with  paths. 

Pathognomonick,    pd-M6g-n6- 
mfin'ik.  a. 

Such  figns  of  a  difeafe  as  are  infeparable, 
deligning  the  elTence  or  real  nature  of  the 
difeafe  ;  not  fympiomatick. 
0^*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  fupprefled  the  ^  in  this 
word  as  in  gAomoHy  without  conGdenng,  that 
when  a  fyllahle  precedes,  the  g  unites  with 
it,  a. id  is  to  be  pronounced.  Thus  this  letter 
is  muie  in  /ign,  but  pronounced  in  figniff. 
The  fame  may  be  obfcrved  of  rcftgn  and  re* 
Jignathut  indign  and  Udirmty,  Sec. 

Pathological,  pa//6-6-16d'ji.kil. 

a.  Ri-iaitng  to  the  tokens  or  difcoverable 
cffeds  of  a  diftcmper.. 

Pathologist,  pi-//;61'16-jift.  f. 

One  who  treats  of  pathology.  ^ 

Pathology,  pJ-/A61'l6-j4.  f. 

That  part  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the . 
difteinpers,  with  their  differences,  caufet 
and  effe£U  incident  to  the  human  bt>dy. 

Pathway,  pd//>'wi.  f. 

a  road,  ftridly  a  narrow  way  to  be  paflcd 
on  foot. 

Patibulary,  pd-tib'bA-lJ-r4.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  gallows. 

Patience,  pi'fhenfc.  f. 

The  power  of  fuffering,  indurance,  the 
power  of  expeding  long  without  ra^e  or 
difcontent,  the  power  of  fupporting  injuries 
without  revenge  ;  fufferance,  permiflion  ; 
an  herb. 

Patient,' pi'ftient.  a. 

Having  the  miality  of  enduring  ;  calm  under 
pain  or  aflli&ion ;  not  revengeful  againfl  ia» 
juries,  not  eafily  provoked  ;  not  hafty,  not 
vicioufly  eager  or  ixnpctuouf . 

Patient, 
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Jir  (546).  —  Fitc,  fir,  an,  fit ;  —  m*,  mix ;  —  pine,  pin ; — 


Patient,  pi'fhent.  f. 

That  which  receive&^impreilions  from  ex- 
ternal agenu  ;  a  perfon  difeafed. 

Patiently,  pa'ftient-IA.  ad. 

Without  ra|^e  under  pain  or  affli&ion ;  with- 
out vicious  impctuonty. 

Patine,  pitMn,  f.  (ho). 

The  cover  of  a  chalice. 

Patly,  pJt'li.  ad. 

Commodioufly,  fitly. 

Patriarch,  pa'trMrk.  f.  (534)- 

One  who  governs  by  paternal  right,  the  fa- 
ther and  ruler  of  a  family ;  a  hi  (hop  fuperior 
to  archbi(hops. 

Patriarchal,  pi-trA-4r'kdl.  a. 

Belonging  to  patriarchs,  fuch  as  was  pof- 
feiTed  or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs  ;  belonging 
to  hierarchical  patriarchs. 

Patriarchate,  pi-tri-ir'kit.     1 
Patriarchship,  pi'tri-irk-ftilp.  J 

f.  A  biflioprick  fuperior  to  archbiihopricks. 

Patriarchy,  pi'tr4-dr-k4.  f. 

Jurifdidlon  of  a  patriarch,  patriarchate. 

Patrician,  oi-trifli'dn.  a. 

Senatorial,  noble,  not  olebeian. 

Patrician,  p^-triin'An,  f. 

A  nobleman. 

Patrimonial,  pit-tri-m&'ni-IL  a. 

Poflefled  by  inheritance. 

Patrimony, jpit'trA-mfln-ii4.  f. 

An  eftate  pofTciled  by  inheriunce. — For  the 
0,  fee  D9mejHck. 

Patriot,  p4'trA-it.  f.  (534}. 

One  whole  ruling  paHion  is  the  love  of  hit 
country. 

Patriotism,  p4'tri-At-izm.  f. 

Love  of  one's  country,  zetl  for  oae'a  co«a* 

try. 

Patrol,  pi-tr6lc',  f. 

Tlie  %6t  of  goinff  the  rouoda  in  a  garrifoa  to 
obferve  that  oraers  are  kept ;  tbofe  that  go 
the  rounds. 

To  Patrol,  p4-trAk'.  v.  n. 

To  go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrifom 

Patron,  pJt'trdn.  f. 

One  who  countenances,  fupports,  or  pro- 
teds  ;  a  guardian  (aint ;  advocate,  defender, 
vindicator ;  one  who  has  donation  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  preferment. 

Patronage,  p4t'trfin-idje-  f.  foo). 

2>upport,  prote^on ;  guardianlhip  of  faints  s 
donation  of  a  benefice,  right  of  conferring  a 
benefice.  . 

Patron  A  L,  pitV6-n&l.  a. 

Proteding,  fupporting,  guarding,  defending. 
See  Matroaat. 

Patroness,  p&'trAn-ls.  f. 

A  female  that  defends,  counteoancet,  or 
fuports ;  a  female  guardian  faint. 
^f3r  I  am  well  aware  of  the  Ihoruning  power 
of  the  antepenultimate  accent  in  Patrmaget 
Patromftt  Sec,  but  cannot,  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  done,  allow  it  that  power  in  Patrwucfs^ 
becaufe  the  feminine  termination  ^  is  as 
much  a  fubjundive  of  onr  own  as  the  parti- 
cipial terminations  ing  or  r^,  or  the  plural 
number,  and  therefore  never  ought  to  alter 
the  accent  or  quantity  of  the  original  woird. 
See  Principles,  No.  3S6,  409. 

To  Patronise,  pit'tr6^nlze.  v,  a. 

To  proted,  to  fupport,  to  defend,  to  coun- 
tenance. 

Patronymick,  plt-tr&-nWmik.  f. 

Exnreiling  the  name  of  the  father  or  an- 
ceitor. 

Patten  of  a  Pillar,  p4t'tin.  f. 

lubafe.  ^^ 


Patten,  pJt'tln.  f. 

a  (hoe  of  wood  with  an  iron  ring,  worn 
under  the  common  Ihoee  by  women. 

Pattenmaker,  pit'unHnJi-k&r.  f. 

He  that  makes  pattens. 

To  Patter,  pit'tdr.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  noife  like  the  quick  fteps  of 
many  feet,  or  like  the  beating  of  hail. 

Pattern,  pit'tflrn.  f. 

The  original  propofed  to  imitation,  the  ar« 
chetype,  that  which  is  to  be  copied  ;  t  fpe- 
oimen,  a  part  fiiown  aT  a  fa  m  pie  of  the  reft ; 
an  inftance,  an  example  ;  any  thing  cut  out 
in  paper  to  dired  the  cutting  of  cloth. 

Paucity,  piw'sA-tA.  f. 

Fewnefs,  {malliiefs  of  number ;  fmallnefs  of 
quantity. 

To  Pave,  pivc.  v.  a. 

To  lay  with  brick  or  ftone,  to  floor  with 
ftone  ;  to  make  a  pafTage  eafy. 

Pavement,  p&ve'mlnt.  f. 

Stones  or  bricks  laid  on  the  ground,  ftone- 
floor. 

Paver,  pi'vdr.      1  ^ 
Pavier,  pive'yAr.J 

One  who  lays  with  ftonet.^Tbia  word  ti 
more  frequently,  and,  perhaps,  as  properly, 
written  Pavtour, 

Pavilion,  pl-vlPydn.  f. 

a  tent,  a  temporary  or  moveable  hott(^. 

To  Pavilion,  pi-vfl'vftn  v.  a. 

To  furniih  with  tents ;  to  be  flieltercd  by  a 
tent. 

Paunch,  pinfli.  H  (2i4)« 

The  bcUy,  the  renon  of  the  guts. 

To  Paunch,  jdnfh.  v.  a. 

To  pierce  or  rip  the  beliy,  to  cxentente* 

Pauper,  piw^pdr.  f. 

A  poor  pcrlbn. 

Pause,  piwz.  f. 

a  ftop,  a  place  or  time  of  intenniflion; 
fufpcnfe,  doubt;  break,  paragraph;  appa- 
rent feparation  of  the  paru  of  a  oifcourie  ; 
place  of  fufpfnding  tne  voice  aurked  in 
writing ;  a  ftop  or  intermiilion  in  mufick. 

To  Pauss,  piwz.  V.  n.  (^^13). 

To  wftitj  to  ftop,  not  to  proceed,  to  forbear 
for  a  time;  to  deliberate;  to  be  inter- 
mitted. 

Pauser,  pJw'zflr.  f. 

He  who  pauies,  he  who  deliberates* 

PAw,p4w.  f.  (210). 

The  foot  of  a  beaft  of  prey;  hand,  ludi- 
croofly. 

To  Paw,  piw.  v.  n. 

To  draw  the  fore  foot  along  the  ground,  a 
mark  of  impatience  in  a  horfe. 

To  Paw,  piw.  v.  a. 

To  ftrike  with  the  fore  foot;  to  handle 
roughly. 

Pawed,  p4w'd.  a.    - 

Having  paws;  broad-footed. 

To  Pawn,  piwn.  v.  a. 

To  pledge,  to  give  in  pledge. 

Pawn,  piwn.  f. 

Something  given  in  pledge  as  a  fecurity  for 
money  borrowed  or  a  promife  made ;  the 
ftate  of  being  pledged ;  a  common  man  at 
chels. 

Pawn9ROK^r,  pjwn'br6.kftr.  f. 

One  who  lends  mo^ey  upon  pledge. 

To  Pay,  pi.  v.  a.  (aao). 

To  difcharn  a  debt ;  to  difmifa  one  to 
whom  any  thing  is  due  with  bis  mosey ;  %o 
atone,  to  make  amends  by  fuffpring;  to 
beat ;  to  reward,  to  recompenfe ;  |o  give 
the-  ^qiiivalcnt  for  «xiy  thing  boughu 


Pay,  pa.  f. 

Wages,  hire,  money  given  in  return  for  (er* 
vice. 

Payable,  pi'i-bl.  a. 

Ducf  to  be  paid ;  fuch  as  there  ii  power  to 
pay. 

Payday,  pi'di.  f. 

Day  on  which  debts  arc  to  be  difcharged  or 
wages  paid. 

Payer,  pi'flr.  f. 

One  that  pays. 

Paymaster,  p&'mis-t&r.  f. 

One  who  is  to  ^y,  one  from  wbom  wajci 
or  reward  is  received. 

Payment,  pi'm^nt.  f. 

The  %Bt  of  paying;  the  difcharge  of  debt  or 
promife ;  a  reward  ;  chaftifement,  foaod 
beating. 

Pea,  p4.  f.  (227). 

A  well-known  kind  of 


pulfe. 
this  word  hfoi 
merely  number,   it  is  formed,  by  addiag ;, 


^f^  When  the  plural  of  this  word  fieoifia 
rly  m 
as  **  They  are  as  like  as  two  peas.**    Whca 


quantity  is  implied  e  is  added  to  J,  as 
**  A  bu(helof  ^rtf/r.'*  The  pronunciauon, 
in  both  cafes,  is  exa^y  the  fame;  that  is, at 
if  written  j^zr. 

Peace,  pife.  f.  (227). 

Refpite  trom  war ;  quiet  from  fuits  or  dif- 
turbances ;  reft  from  any  commotion ;  re« 
conciliation  of  differences ;  a  ftate  not  bo(. 
tile;  reft,  freedom  fK>m  terror,  heavenly 
reft ;  lilcnce,  fuppreiBon  of  the  thoogfau. 

Peace,  pife.  inteij. 

a  word  commanding  filence. 

Peace  offering,  p^re-dff&r-fng. 

C  Among  the  Jews,  a  Oacrifice  or  gift  of- 
fered to  God  tor  atonement  and  reconciU- 
ation  for  a  crime  or  offence. 

Peaceable,  p£fe'l-bl.  a. 

Free  from  war,  free  from  tumolt ;  qaietf 
ondifturbed;  not  quarrelfome,  not  tarbo- 
lent. 

Peaceablbness,  pife'i-bl-nls.  f. 

Qttietnefs,  difpofition  to  peace. 

Peaceably,  p^fe'l^bU.  ad. 

Without  war,  without  tumult;  without dif- 
turbance. 

Peaceful,  pife'fdL  a. 

Quiet,  not  in  war;  pacifick,  mild)  oodif* 
turbed,*ftill,  fecure. 

Peacefully,  pAfe'fiil-lA.  ad.  - 

Quietly,  without  difturbaoce  ;  toX^h 
gently. 

Peace  FULNESS,  pAfe'ffil-nls.  f. 

Quiet,  freedom  from  difturbance. 

Peacemaker,  pife'mJi-kAr.  f. 

One  who  reconciles  differences. 

Pbaceparted,  pife'pir-tld. 

a.  Difmiffed  fxom  the  yorld  in  peaces 

Peach,  p^tfli-  f.  (227 j. 

A  fruit-tree ;  the  fruit. 

To  Peach,  pitfh.  v.  ji. 

Corruptc4  from  Impeach ;  to  accuCeof  foot 
crime. 

Peach-coloured,  pijfli'kil-Ur'd. 

a.  Of  a  qolour  like  a  peach. 

Peachick,  pA'tftik.  f. 

The  chicken  9f  a^eacock. 

Peacock,  p4'k6k.  f. 

A  fowl  eminent  for  the  beanty  of,  |iii  f<t* 
thera,  and  particularly  of  hia  t|il. 

Pbahbn,  fk'lAti.  f. 

The  female  of  the  peacock* 

Peak,  pAkc.  f. 

The  top  of  a  ,hiU  or  eminence;  vxfmi 
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r-  dA,  mive,  n4f,  n4t ; — tibe,  tflb,  bflU  ;  —  All ;  —  pAind ;  —  thin,  this. 

kincl  of  bird,  at  the 
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•cuminated  i  the  rifing  forepart  of  a  bead- 
dreif. 
PEALy  p£Ic.  K 
A  fac<^on  of  loud  founds,  as  of  beUf> 
timnder,  cannon. 

To  Peal,  pile.  v.  n. 

To  play  (blemnly  and  loud* 

ToPeal,  pile.  v.a. 

To  aflail  with  noife. 

Pear,  pire.  f-  (^-  "         . 

The  name  of  a  well-known  froit-tree;  the 
fruit. 

Pearl,  perl*  f. 

A  gem  Mnerated  inthe  body  of  a  tcftaceoua 
fiih ;  a  ^eck  on  the  eye. 

Pearled,  pirl'd.  a-  (tsgj- 

Adorned  or  fet  with  pearla. 

Pearleyeo,  pirl'ide.  a. 

Having  a  fpcck  m  the  eye. 

Pearlgrass,  pirl'grib.    1 
Pbarlflant,  pirrplant.  Vu 
Pearlwort,  pcri'wftrt.  J 

Plants. 

Pearly,  pirl'i.  a. 

Abounding  with  pearls»  containing  pearis ; 
refembling  pearls. 

Pearmain,  pircmine'.  u 

An  apple.  •     ,     .,»    ^ 

Peartreb,  pire'trW.  K 

The  tree  that  bears  pears. 

Peasant,  piz'zlnt.  f. 

A  hind,  one  whofc  bafinefs  ii  rural  labour. 

PEASANTRr,piz'zint-ri.  f. 

Peaiants,  rufticks»  country  people. 

Peascod,  p&'kftd. 
Peashell,  pi'fliil 

The  huik,  that  conuins  peas. 

Pease,  pize.  f. 

Food  of  oeafe.— See  Pea. 

Peat,  pdtc.  f. 

A  fpecies  of  turf  ufed  for  6re. 

Pebble,  pib'bl. 
Pebblestone,  pcb'bl-ftonc 

A  ftone  dilkina  from  flints,  being  not  in 
layers,  but  ane  homogeneous  mafs';  a  round 
hard  (lone,  rather  fnsooth  on  the  fuxface ;  a 
fortofbaftard  gem.  t  i    a  /  ii   r 

Pebble-crystal,  p4b-bl-kns'til.  f. 

Cryftal  in  form  of  nodules. 

Pbjbled,  p*b'brd.  a.  (359). 

Sprinkled  or  abounding  wiib  pebbles. 

Pebbly,  pib'bli.  a. 

Full  of  pebbles.       ^  -     .     .     ^ 

Peccability,  p«k-kl-bll'i-ti.  f. 

State  of  being  fubjed  to  fin. 

Peccable,  pik'kl-bl.  a. 

Incident  to  mi. 

Peccadillo,  pik.k4-dtt'16.  f. 

A  petty  fault,  a  (light  crime,  a  venial  of- 
fence. 

Peccancy,  pck'kln-si.  L 

Bad  quality. 

Peccant,  pik'kint.  a. 

Guilty,  criminal;  ill  difpofcd,  oStn&rt  te 
the  body ;  wrong,  dcficienti  unformal. 

Peck,  pck.  f. 

The  fourth  part  of  a  bufliel ;  proverbially, 
in  low  languagjr,  a  great  deaL 

To  Peck,  pck.  v.  a. 

To  ^ikc  with  the  beak  as  a  bird  •  to  pick 
up  food  with  the  beak ;  to  ftrike  with  any 
|>ointcd  inftrument ;  to  Peck  at,^tO  be  coft^ 
tinually  finding  fault  with» 

tiCKERy  pik'k&r.  t 


.1 


One  that  pecks; 
wood -pecker. 

Pbcklbd,  pek'krd.  a.  (359). 

Spotted,  varied  with  fpots. 

Pectoral,  pik'tflr-41.  a. 

Belonging  to  tne  breaft ;  fuited  to  ftrengthen 
the  breaft  and  ftomach.  —  For  the  c,  fee  DO' 
meJHck* 

Pectoral,  pik'tflr-il.  f. 

a  breaft  plate;  a  medicine  proper  to 
ftrengthen  the  breaft  and  ftomach. 

Peculate,  pek'kA-litc.  1  f 

Peculation,  pik-kA-li'fhin.  / 

Robbery  of  the  publick,  theft  of  publick 
money. 

Peculator,  pik'kA-li.tdr.  f.  (521). 

Robber  of  the  publick. 

Peculiar,  pi-k6'li-er.  a. 

Appropriate,l>elonging  to  any  one  with  eJc- 
clnfeon  of  others ;  particular,  fingle. 

Peculiarity,  pi-k6-li-4ri-ti.  f. 

Particularity,  fomethine  found  only  in  one. 

Peculiarly,  pi-ki'li-lr-li.  ad. 

Farticolarly,  fingly  ;  in  a  nunner  not  com- 
mon to  others. 

Pecuniary,  pi-k6'ni-er-i.  a. 

Relating  to  money,  confifting  of  money. 

Pedagogue,  pid'd4.g6fi;.  f.  (330)- 

One  who  teaches  boys,  a  Tchoolmafter,  a 
pedant. 

Pedal,  piMll.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  foot. 

Pedals,  pid'dlls.  f. 

The  large  pipes  of  an  organ.  ^  -  .  -  - 
ft3r  I  have  dittcred  in  the  quantity  of  the  firft 
▼owel  of  this  word  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
makes  it  long.  But  I  have  Mr.  Narcs,  En- 
tick,  and,  I  think,  the  beft  ufage,  on  my  fide 
for  making  it  flkon. 

Pbdaneous,  pi-di'ni-us.  a* 

Going  on  foot. 

Pedant,  pid'dibt.  f. 

A  fchoolmafter  1  a  man  vain  of  low  kiww- 
ledge. 

Pedantick,  pi-d4n'tsk.        1  ^ 
Pedantical,  pi-ddn'ti-kil.  J 

Awkwardly  oftentatious  of  lcarnii:g. 

Pedantically,  pi-d3n'ti-kil-e. 

ad.  With  awkward  oftentation  of  learning. 

Pedantry,  pid'd4n-tri.  f. 

Awkward  oftentation  of  needlefs  learning. 

To  Peddle,  pid'dl.  v.  n. 

To  be  bufy  about  trifles. 

Pedestal,  pid'dis-t41.  f. 

The  lower  member  of  a  pillar,  the  bafis  of  a 
ftatuc. 

Pedestrious,  pi-dis'tri-os.a. 

Not  winged,  Koing  on  foot. 

Pedicle,  ped'dd-kl.  f. 

The  footftafk,  that  by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit 
is  fixed  to  the  tree. 

Pedicular,  pi-d!k'kA-Ur.  a. 

Having  the  phthyriafis  or  loufy  diftemper. 

Pedigree,  pid'di-gri.  f. 

Genealogy,  lineage,  account  of  defcenu 

Pediment,  pid'di-mint.  f. 

In  architedure,  an  ornament  that  crowns 
the  ordonnances,  finiflies  the  fronts  of  build- 
ings, and  ferves  as  a  decoration  over  gates. 

Pedler,  pid'ldr.f.  properly  P/<^r. 
One  who  travels  the  country  with  fmaU 
commodities. 

pr  There  is  the  fame  iaapropricty  in  fpel- 
ling  this  word  with  one  d  only  as  there 
would  be  in  fpelling/tfi^^^  and  fddUr  in 
the  iaae  BMoacr.— '£«»  th»  rcatoaif  f^t 
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Pedlery,  pidMfir-i.  a. 

Wares  fold  by  peddlers. 

Peddling,  ped'dl-ins.  a. 

Petty  dealings  fuch  as  pedlers  have, 

Pedobaptism,  ped-d&-bdp'tizm.  f. 

Infant  baptifm. 
ff3r  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
feveral  of  our  Orthoepifts  in  making  the 
firft  fyllable  of  this  word  (hort.  I  am  au- 
thoriled  by  the  ftiortening  power  of  the 
lecondary  accent  (530)  notwiibftanding  the 
diphthong  in  the  original,  which  has  no 
more  influence  in  this  word  than  in  Cdfarca^ 
oeconomck,  and  a  thou  fan d  others. 

Pedobaptist,  pid-d6-b3p'tift.  f. 

One  that  holds  or  pradifes  infant  baptifm. 

To  Peel,  piil.  v.  a.  (246J. 

1*0  decorticate,  to  flay ;  to  plunder.  Accor- 
ding to  analogy  this  mould  be  written  Pill. 

Peel,  piil.  i. 

The  (km  or  thin  rind  of  any  thing. 

Peel,  piil.  f. 

A  broad  thin  board  with  a  long  handle, 
ufed  by  bakers  to  put  their  bread  in  and 
out  of  the  oven. 

Peeler,  piil'ir.  f. 

One  who  Urips  or  flsys ;  a  robber,  a  plun* 
derer. , 

To  Peep,  piip.  v.  n.  (246J. 

To  make  the  firft  appearance  •  to  look  flily, 
clofely,  or  curioufly. 

Peep,  piip.  f. 

Firft  appearance,  as  at  the  Peep  and  firft 
break  of  day ;  a  fly  looki 

Peeper,  piip'ur.  f. 

Young  chickens  juft  breaking  the  fhell; 
one  that  peeps. 

Peephole,  piip'hile.*  1  f 

Peepinghole,  piip'ing-hile.   J 

Hole  ihroogh  which  one  may  look  without 
being  difcovered. 

Pefr,  piir.  f.  (046). 

Equal,  one  of  the  fame  rank ;  one  equal  i» 
excellence  or  endowments;  companion, 
feilow  ;  a  nobleman. 

To  Peer,  piir.  v.  n. 

By  contraftion  iiom  Appear.  To  come  ju% 
in  fight ;  to  iook  narrowly,  to  peepC 

Peerage,  pdcr'idjc.  f.  fgo)^ 

The  dignit  y  of  n  peer  ;  the  body  of  peers*. 

Peerdom,  pccr'dim.  f. 

Peerage. 

Peeress,  pcir'is.  f. 

The  lady  ci  a  peer,  a  woman  ennobled* 

Peerless,  peir'lis.  a. 

Unequalled,  having  no  peer. 

Peerlessness,  piir'lis-nes.  f. 

Univerfal  fuperiority. 

Peevish,  pii'viin.  a.  (24.6). 

Petulant,  wafpifli,  eafily  offended,  irritable^, 
hard  to  pleafc. 

Peevishly,  piiM(h-li.  ad. 

Angrily,  querulouflv,  morofcly. 

Peevishness,  pii'vi(h-nis.  f. 

Irafcibility,  (^ueruioufnefs,  fretfulnefs ;  pcpi* 
verfrncfs. 

PfeG»  pig-  f* 

Apiece  of  wood  driven  into  a  hole ;  the 
pins  of  an  inftrument  in  which  the  ftringa 
are  ftrained;  to  take  a  Peg  lower,  to  dc* 
prefs,  to  fink ;  the  nickname  of  Marf|iet> 

To  Peg,  pig.  v.  a. 

To  faften  with  a  ] 

Pelf,  pilf.  f. 

money,  riches. 

Pelican,  pil'li-kin,  f. 
There  avc   tw«   fortsj  of  Pelicans ;    on« 

lives 
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lives  upon  filTi,  the  other  keeps  in  drferts, 
and  feeds  upon  (crpcnts:  the  Pelican  is  fup- 
pofed  to  admit  its  young  to  fuck  blood  from 
lis  breaft. 

Pellet,  pariit.f. 

.  A  little  hall;  a  bullet,  a  baU. 

Pelleted,  pcl'lit-ted.  a. 

Confifting  of  bullets. 

Pellicle,  p^l'le-kl.  f.  (405). 

A  thin  fkin;  it  is  often  uffd  for  the  film 
which  gathers  upon  liquors  inipr.Tgnatcd 
with  fait  or  other  fubftancf,  and  evaporated 
by  heat. 

Pellitory,  pel'le-tfir-e.  f. 

An  herb. 

Pellmell,  pel-mel',  f. 

Confufcdly,  tumultuoufly,  one  among  ano- 
ther.—See  Malt. 

Pells,  pelz.  f. 

Clerk  o^  the  Pells,  an  oflicer  belonging  to 
4lic  exchequer,  who  enters  every  teller's  bill 
into  a  parchment  r<»ll  called  Pcllis  acccpto- 
rum,  the  roll  of  receipts." 

Pellucid,  peUli'sid.  a. 

Clear,  tranfparent,  not  opake,  not  dark. 

Pellucidity,  pel-lA-sld'e-t6.    \r 
Pellucidness,  pel-lA's!d-nes.  J 

Tranfparcncy,  clearnefs,  not  opacity. 

Pelt,  pelt.  f. 

Skin,  bide  ;  the  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  toro. 
pELTMONGER,pllt'm6ng-gfir.  f. 
A  dealer  in  raw  hides. 

To  Pelt,  pelt.  v.  a. 

To  ftrikc  with  foracthiug  thrown  ;  to  throw, 
to  call. 

Pelting,  pclt'ing.  a. 

This  word  in  Shake fpearc  figniiies  paltry, 
pitiful.     Obfolete. 

P-elvis,  pll'vis.  f. 

TJic  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Pen,  pen.  f. 

An  inftrumcnt  of  writing  ;  leather  ;  wing ; 
a  fmall  inclofurc,  a  coop. 

To  Pen,  pep.  v.  a. 

To  coop,  to  (hut  up,  to  incage,  to  imprifon 
in  a  narrow  place;  to  write. 

Penal,  pi'nil.  a. 

Denouncing  puniftinient,  enadiog  punifli- 
ment ;  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  puailnmeot, 
vindiflive. 

Penalty,  pen'ndl-ti.      \  ^ 
Penality,  p4-n51'li.ti.  J  *• 

Funifhraent,  ccnfurc,  judicial  infli£lion  ; 
forfeiture  upon  non-pertorraaoce. 

Penance,  pen'n^nfe.  f. 

Infli£lion  cither  publick  or  private,  fufFcrcd 
as  an  cxprcffion  of  repentance  for  fin. 

Pence,  penfe.  f. 

The  plural  of  penny. 

Pencil,  pen'stl.  f. 

A  fmall  brufh  of  hair  which  painters  dip  in 
their  colours ;  any  j^ltruroent  of  writing 
without  ink. 

To  Pencil,  pen'sil.  v.  n. 

To  paint. 

Pendant,  pen'dant.  f. 

.A  jewel  hanging  in  the  car ;  any  thing  hang- 
ing by  way  of  ornament ;  when  it  fienifies  a 
fmall  flag  in  (hips,  it  is  pronounced  rennant. 

Pendence,  pen'denfe.  f. 

jSlopenefs,  inclination. 

Pendency,  pen'd^n-fe.  f. 

Sufpehce,  delay  of  decifibn. 

Pendent,  pSn'd^nt.  a.    ' 

Hanging;  jutting  over;  fupportcd  tbovc 
the  grouod. 
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Pending,  pending,  a. 

Depending,  remaining  yet  undecided. 

Pendulosity,  pen-ji-16s'i-ti. 
Pendulousness,  pen'jA-lds-nes 

f.  The  ftatc  of  hanging,  fufpenfion. 

Pendulous^  pen'jA-lOs.  a.  (376). 

Hanging,  not  fupported  below. 

Pendulum,  pen'jA-lim.  f.  (293). 

Any  weight  hung  \o  as  that  it  mav  cafily 
fwing  backwards  and  forwards,  of  which  the 
great  law  is,  that  its  ofcillations  arc  always 
performed  in  equal  times. 

Penetrable,  pIn'nLtrd-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  pierced,  fuch  as  may  admit 
the  entrance  of  another  body  ;  fufceptive  of 
moral  or  intcllcftual  imprcmon. 

Penetrability,  pen-ni-trJ-biri- 
t^.  f. 

Sufceptibility  of  impreflion  from  another 
body. 

Penetrancy,  pen'ni-trin-si.  f. 

Power  of  entering  or  piercing. 

Penetrant,  pen'ni-trant.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  pierce  or  enter,  (harp, 
fubtile. 

To  Penetrate,  pen'nf-trate.  v.  a. 

To  pierce,  to  enter  Deyond  the  furface,  to 
make  way  into  a  body  ;  to  affeft  the  mind; 
to  reach  the  tneaning. 

To  PENETRATE,'pen'n4-trite.  v.  n. 

To  make  way. 

Penetration,  p?n-n4-tra'{hfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  entering  into  any  body  ;  mental 
entrance  into  any  thing  abftrufc  ;  acutenefs, 
fagactty. 

Penetrative,  pen'ni-trJ-tiv.  a. 

Piercing,  (harp,  fubtile;  acute,  fagacious, 
difcerning ;  havxiig  the  power  to  imprefs  the 
mind. 

Penetrativeness,  pln'ni-trA-tlv- 
nes.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  penetrative. 

Penguin,  pSn'gwin.  C 

A  bird,  though  he  be  no  higher  than  a  large 
goofe,  yet  he  weighs  foroetiraet  (axteen 
pounds ;  a  fruit,  very  common  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  of  a  fharp  acid  flavour. 

Peninsula,  pen-in'lhij-lJ.  L  (452).' 

A  piece  of  land  almoft  furroundcd  by  the  fea. 

Peninsulated,  pen-in'(hij-la-ted. 

a.  Almoft  furrounded  with  water. 

Penitence,  pSn'nA-tlnfe.  f. 

Repentance,  forrow  for  crimes,  contrition 
for  fin,  with  amendment  of  life  or  change  of 
the  afl'eftions. 

Penitent,  pln'n4-t6it.  a. 

Repentant,  contrite  for  fin,  forrowful  for 
paft  tranfgrefTxons,  and  refolutely  bent  on 
amending  life. 

Peniyent,  pin'ni-tent.  f. 

One  forrowful  for  fm  ;  one  under  cenfures 
of  the  church,  but  admitted  to  penance ;  one 
under  the  direftion  of  a  confeiTor. 

Penitential,  pln-n4-tln^fMl.  a. 

ExpreflTing  penitence,  enjoined  as  penance. 

Penitential,  pen-ni-tln'Ml.  f. 

A  book  dircding  the  degrees  of  penance. 

Penitentiary,  pln-n4-t6n'M-rA. 

f.  One  who  prefcribes  the  rules  and  mea- 
fures  of  penance  ;  a  penitent,  one  who  docs 
penance;  the  place  where  penance  ic  en- 
joined. 

Penitently,  p?n'n4-tlnt-14.  ad. 

With  repentance^  with  forrow  fpr  iin«  with 
contrition. 

Penknife,  pen'nife*  f. 


A  knife  ufed  to  cut  pens. 

Penman,  pen'man.  f. 

One  who  profciTes  the  art  of  writing;  an 
author,  a  writer. 

Pennant,  pin'nint.  L 

a  fmall  flag,  enfign,  or  colours;  a  tackle 
for  hoifting  things  on  board. 

Pennated,  pen'na-ted.  a. 

Winged;  Pennated,  among  botanifts,  are 
thofe  leaves  of  plants  that  grow  dire&ly  one 
againil  another  on  the  (amc  rib  or  Halk,  aj 
thofe  of  afli  and  walnut-tree. 

Penniless,  pln'ni-les.  a. 

Moneylcfs,  poor,  wanting  money. 

PfeNNON,  pen'ndn.  f. 

A  fmall  flag  or  colour. 

Penny,  pen'n^.  f. 

A  fmall  coin,  of  wliich  twelve  make  a  (hil- 
ling; a  penny  is  the  radical  dcnominatioa 
from  which  Englilh  coin  '\s  numbered ;  pro- 
verbially, a  fmall  fum  ;  money  in  gcncrai. 

Pennyroyal,  pen-ni-rcd'31.  f. 

A  well-known  herb. 

Pennyweight,  pIn'nA-wate.  f. 

A  weight  containing  twenty-four  graloi 
Troy  weight. 

Pennywise,  pen'ni-wlze.  a. 

One  who  faves  Imall  fums  at  the  hazard  of 
larger ;  with  the  addition  pf  pound  foolilh. 

Pennyworth,  pen'n6-wfir/y^.  f. 

As  much  as  is  bough|  for  a  penny ;  any  par- 
chafe,  any  thing  bought  or  fold  for  money; 
fomething  advantageoufly  bought,  a  put- 
chafe  got  for  lefs  than  it  i«  worth ;  a  fmall 
quantity. 
({3^  This  word  is  commonly,  and  without 
vulgarity,  cont rafted  into  Pemmrtb, 

Pensile,  pln'sil.  a.  (140). 

Hanging,  lufpended ;  fupported  above  die 
ground. 

Pensileness,  p5n'sil-nes.  f. 

The  ftate  of  hanging. 

Pension,  pin'ftifln.  f. 

An  allowance  made  to  any  one  withoot  an 
equivalent. 

Pensionary,  p^n^ftiin-d-ri.  a. 

Maintained  by  penfions. 

Pensioner,  p4n'(hfln-6r.  f. 

One  who  i»  fupported  by  an  allowance  paid 
at  the  will  of  another,  a  dependent. 

Pensive,  pin'siv.  a.  (428J. 

Sorrowfully  thoughtful,  mournfully  feriou. 

Pensively,  pln'siv-14.  ad. 

With  melancholy,  forrowfuUy. 

Pensiveness,  pen's!v-nls.  f. 

Melancholy,  forrowfulnefs. 

Pent,  pint,  part  paff.  of  Pen.  Shutup 
Pentacaps-ular,    pln-ti-kSp'ihA- 

ISr.  a.     Having  five  cavities. 
Pentachord,  piln'tJ-kArd.  f. 

An  inftrument  with  five  firings. 

Pentaedrous,  pin-ta-^'nis.  a. 

Having  five  fidea. 

Pentagon,  pcn'tl-g6n.  f. 

A  figure  with  five  angles. 

Pentagonal,  pln-tJg'6-n3L  a. 

Quinquangular,  having  live  angles. 

Pentameter,  pen-tim'mc-tir.  f. 

A  Latin  verfe  of  five  feet. 

Pentangular,  pen-tlng'g4-l4r.  a. 

Five  cornered. 

Pentapktalous,  pln-ti-pet'tl43s. 

a.  Having  five  petals. 

Pentastyle,  p^'tJ-ftlle.  f. 

In  archite£lure,  a  work  in-  which  arc  five 
rows  of  columni. 
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PfiMTATEUCH,  pSn'ta-iike.  f. 

The  (ivc  books  of  Mofet. 

Pentecost,  pin'tA-kifte.  f. 

A  fraft  among  tne  Jews. 

Penthouse,  pSnt'hAfifc.  f. 

A  (hed  hanging  out  aflope  from  the  main 
vrall. 

Pentilk,  pen'tUe.  f. 

A  tile  formed  to  cover  the  floping  part  of 
the  roof. 

Pent  up,  pSnt.  part.  a. 

Shut  up. 

Penultima,  pA-nfil'tA-ml.  f. 

The  lad  fyllable  but  one. 

Penumbra,  jpi-ndm'brd.  f. 

An  impcrfe^  madow. 

Penurious,  p4-nA'rA-fls.  n. 

Niggardly,  fparing,  fordid ly  mean;  fcant, 
not  plentiful. 

Penuriously,  pA-ni'rA-As-14.  ad. 

Sparingly,  not  plentifully. 

Penuriousness,  pA-nA'rA-6s-nSs. 

f.  Niggardlinefs,  parfimony. 

Penury,  pen'no-ri.  f. 

Povcrtyt  indigeace. 

Peony,  pA'6-ni.  f. 

A  flowei. 

People,  piA'pU  f.  (405). 

A  nation,  thole  who  compofe  a  commu- 
nity ;  the  vulgar,  the  commonalty,  not  the 
princes  or  nobles ;  peribns  of  a  particular 
cla(s;  men,  or  perfons  in  general. 

To  People,  piA'pl.  v.  a. 

To  ftock  with  inhabitants. 

Pepper,  pcp'pfir.  f. 

An  aromatic  pungent  kind  of  grain  brought 
from  India.  - 

To  Pepper,  pip'pfir.  v.  i. 

To  fpriokle  with  pepper ;  to  beat,  to  man- 
gle with  Ihot  or  blows. 

Pepperbox,  pAp'pfir-b6ks.  f. 

A  box  for  holding  pepper. 

Peppercorn,  pep'pftr-kdm.  f. 

Any  thing  of  ioconliderablc  value. 

Peppermint,  pip'pAr-mint.  f. 

Mint  eminently  hot. 

Pepperwort,  plp'pflr-wirt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Peptick,  pip'tlk.  a. 

What  helps  digeftion. 

Perad venture,  plr-Sd-v2n'tfhArc. 

ad.  Perhaps,  may  be,  by  chance;  doubt, 
queftioa. 

To  Perambulate,  pir-Jm'bA-lite. 

y.  a.  To  walk  through  ;  to  furvey  by  pa(s- 
ing  through. 

Perambulation,    p4r-4m-bA-li' 
(hfin.  f. 

The  ad  of  pafling  through  or  wandering 
•ver ;  a  travelling  furvey. 

Perceivable,  pir-«4'vJ-bl.  a. 

Perceptible,  fuch  as  falls  under  perception. 

Perceivably,  plr-s^'vd-blc.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  obferved  or 
known. 

To  Perceive,  plr-sivc'. 

To  difcover  by  tome  fcnfibl 
know,  to  obferve ;  to  be  affcded  bv. 

Perceptibility,  pir-sip-te-bil'i- 
t4.  f. 

The  Rate  of  being  an  obje£l  of  the  fenfes 
«r  mind;  perception,  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving. 

Perceptible,  pSr-slp'ti-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  known  or  obferved. 


V.  a. 

fcnfible  clFeas; 


Perceptibly,  pir-sSp'te-bl4.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  mauner  as  may  oc  perceived. 

Perception,  plr-sJp'fhun.  f. 

The  power  of  perceiving,  confcioufnefs ; 
the  aa  perceiving;  notion,  idea;  the  ilate 
of  beii>g  affcdcd  by  fomething. 

Perceptive,  per-s^p'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  perceiving. 

Perceptivity,  per-slp-tiv'4-t4.  f. 

The  power  of  perception  or  thinking. 

Perch,  pertlh.  f. 

The  name  of  a  iilh. 

Perch,  pSrtlh.  f. 

A  meafure  of  five  yards  and  a  half,  a  pole ; 
fomething  on  which  birds  rooft  or  fit. 

To  Perch,  pirtfh.  v.  n. 

To  fit  or  rood  as  a  bird. 

To  Perch,  pirtfh.  v.  a. 

To  place  on  a  perch. 

Perchance,  per-t(h3nfe'.  ad. 

Perhaps,  peradveiiture 

Percipient,  per-sip'pt-ent.  a. 

Perceiving,  having  the  power  of  perception. 

Percipient,  pcr*sip'pe-lnt.  f. 

One  that  has  the  power  ot  perceiving. 

To  Percolate,  p2r'k6-lite.  v.  a. 

To  ftiain. 

Percolation,  pir-k&-li'fhfln.  f. 

The  ad  of  draining,  puri&caiion  or  fepara- 
tion  by  draining. 

To  Percuss,  per-kds'.  v.  a. 

To  Orike. 

Percussion,  p4r-kd(h'fln.  f. 

The  ad  of  driking,  droke  ;  effed  of  found 
in  the  ear. 

Percutient,  pJr-ki'(hint.  f. 

Striking,  having  the  power  to  drike. 

Perdition,  plr-di(h'fln.  f. 

Dedrudion,  rum,  death ;  lo(s ;  eternal  death. 

Perdue,  p^r-di'.  ad. 

Clofe,  in  ambudi. 

Perdurable,  per'd6-rJ-bl.  a.  (293) 

Lading,  long  continued. 

Perdu rably,  p2r'd&-ri-bli.  ad. 

Ladiagly. 

Perdu  RATION,  plr-dA-ra'(h6n.  f. 

Long  continuance. 

To  Peregrinate,  p4r'r4-gr4-nite. 

V.  n.  To  travel,  to  live  in  foreign  countries. 

Peregrination,    p4r-ii-grA-ni' 
Mn.  f. 

Travel,  abode  in  foreign  countries. 

Peregrine,  pir'ri-grfn.  a.  (150). 

Foreign,  not  native,  not  domedick. 

To  Perempt,  p^r-Smt'.  v.  a. 

To  kill,  to  crulh.     A  law  terra. 

Peremption,  per-em'flifin,  f. 

Crudi,  extindion.     Law  terrh. 

Peremptorily,  j>lr'rlm-tflr-ri-lA. 

ad.  Abfolutely,  pofitively,  fo  aa.  to  cut  off 

all  farther  debate. 

Peremptoriness,  pcr'rim-tdr-ri- 
nes.  f.  (412). 

Pofitivenels,  abfolute  decifion,  dogmatifm. 

Peremptory,  per 'rim-tir-i,  or  p^r- 
cm'tA-ri.  a. 

Dogmatical,  abfolute,  fuch  as  dedroys  all  far- 
ther expodulation. — For  the  o,  fee  Domcflick. 
(pf*  If  we  confult  our  Orthoepifts,  there  can 
fcarcel/  be  any  two  pronunciations  more 
equally  balanced  than  thofe  that  are  given  to 
this  word.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Dr. 
Adi,  W.  Johnfbn,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick, 
are  for  the  did ;  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  Dr.  Ken- 
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rick,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Perry,  for  (ho 
lad;  but  uotwithdanding  the  lad  has  thofe 
authorities  to  lupport  it,  I  am  much  miC- 
taken  if  the  Hrlt  has  not  obtained  a  fcom- 
pleafvidory.  That  there  is  a  drong  ten- 
dency in  our  Unguage  to  the  antepenulti- 
mate accent,  is  evident ;  it  is  as  evident, 
likewife,  that  thofe  polyfyllablrs,  whicb  we 
derive  from  the  Latin,  incline  to  accent  that 
fyllable  on  which  we  place  a  fecondary  ac- 
cent in  pronouncing  the  original,  (fee  ^(fl- 
demf  and  DtfputabTc)\  and  provided  there 
wre  no  cluAcrs  pf  unconibinable  confonants 
in  the  latter  fyllablcs,  ihetc  is  no  reafon  why 
this  accentuation  diould  be  checked.  This 
is  the  cafe  with  the  word  in  qucltion  ;  the  p 
is  mute,  /  is  eafily  pronounced  after  em^  and 
the  whole  termination  is  fufficiently  fmootfi 
and  voluble ;  but  in  PcrfunSory  the  f afe  is 
different;  the  unconibioable  confonants  nB 
are  not  to  be  pronounced  without  confider- 
able  difliculty,  if  we  piece  the  accent  Oi»  the 
fird  fyllable ;  and  therefore  this  accentu< 
ation  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  in  Cofm 
ruptibUf  which  fee. 

Perennial,  p4r-ln'|i4-il.  a. 

Lading  thorugh  the  year ;  perpetual ;  ua- 
ccafing. 

Perennity,  per-ren'nd-tA.  f. 

Equality  of  lading  through  all  feafons,  per- 
petuity. 

Perfect,  pir'flkt.  a. 

Complete,  conQimmate,  (inidied,  neither 
defedive  nor  redundant;  fully  informed, 
fully  (kilful ;  pure«  bhmelefs,  clear,  imma* 
culate. 

To  Perfect,  pir'flkt.  v.  a. 

To  dntfli,  to  complete,  to  confummate,  f 
bring  to  ita  due  date ;  to  make  (kilful,  t# 
indrud  fully. 

Perfbcter,  pIr'fikt-Ar.  f. 

One  that  makes  perfed. 

Perfection,  plr-fik%fln.  f. 

The  date  of  being  perfed ;  fomething  that 
concurs  to  produce  fupreme  excellentfe ;  at* 
tribute  of  God.  ' 

To  Perfbctionate,  pir-ftk'fhdn- 
lite.  V.  a. 

To  make  perfed,  to  advance  to  perfe dion. 

Perfective,  pir-ftk't!v.  a. 

Conducing  to  bring  to  perfedion. 

Perfectively,  plr-rtk'tiv-li.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  briogs  to  pcrfeftioii. 

Perfectly,  p5r'ft6kt-14.  ad. 

In  the  highcd  degree  of  excellence;  total!^, 
completely;  exattly,  accuiatclv. 

Perfectness,  p^r'fikt-nes.  C 

Completenefs ;  goodnefs,  virtue,  a  fcr ip« 
tural  word;  d^ili-^ 

Perfidious,  pcr-fid'yAs.  a. 

Treacherous,  fallc  w  irud,  guilty  of  violated 
faith. 

Perfidiously,  pJr-fld'yds-lc.  ad. 

Treacheroufly,  by  breach  of  faith. 

Perfidiousness,  pCr-t id'yds-nls. f. 

The  quality  of  being  )^eriidiou&. 

Perfidy,  pir'fi-de.  f. 

Ticachery,  want  of  taith,  breach  of  faitb. 

To  Perflate,  per-fiite'.  v.  a. 

To  blow  through. 

Perflation,  plr-fli'fli6n.  f. 

The  ad  of  blowing  through. 

To  Perforate,  per'f6-rite.  v,;^. 

To  pierce  with  i  tool,  to  bore. 

PERFORATiota,  per-f6-ri'flifln.  f. 

The  ad  of  piercing  or  boring;  hole,  place 
bored. 

Perforator,  p^r'f6-ri-tdr.  f.  (521) 
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ttt  rafiromeat  of  iMrrinr. 

Pfr FORCE,  p4r-f&rfe'.  ad. 

By  violence,  violentlv. 

To  Perform,  per-fAnn%  or  pcr- 


f6nn' 


V.  a. 


Tq  execute,  to  do,  to  di (charge,  to  atchieve 
In  undertaking, 
gr^r  There  is  a  .%vanton  dciriation  from  rule  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  which  calls 
aloud  for  reformation.  Pronouncing  the 
laft  fyllable  like/yrw,  a  feat,  is  a  grols  de- 
parture from  analogy;  as  will  appear  by 
comparing  it  with  inc  fame  fyllable  in  re* 
for/n,  confvrmf  tnforin^  ieform^  tr/miform.  Sec, 
This  error  fecms  chiefly  confined  to  the 
flage»  wheie  it  probably  origtnttcd.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  forae  affe^cd  ador,  to 
give  the  word  a  forcien  air,  firft  pronounced 
it  in  this  manner;  though,  in  juftice  to  the 
ftagc,  it  ought  to  be  obfcrved,  that  it  has 
lefs  afft^lalon  than  any  theatre  of  elocution  in 
the  kingdom. 

To  Perform,  pSr-f6rm'.  v.  m 

To  fuccecd  in  an  attempt. 

PlRFORMABLB,  pSr-firm'J-bl.  a.  v 

PraAicable,  fuch  as  may  be  done. 

Performance,  p^r-f6r'mdnfc.  f. 

Completion  of  fomethin^  dcfigned,  execu- 
tion of  fomething  promifed ;  compofition, 
work  ;  a^ion,  fomething  done. 

Performer,  plr-fArm'ftr.  f. 

One  that  peiforms  any  thing;  it  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  one  that  makes  a  publick 
exhibition  of  his  {kill. 

Tp  PERFRiCATE,.plr'£r4-kite.  v.n. 

To  rub  over. 

pERFUMATORY,  pSr-fA'm4-tflr-i.  a. 

'ftiat  which  perfumes. 

Perfume,  pir'fAmc.  f*  (492t)- 

Strong  odour  of  fwcetncls  ufed  to  give  fccnts 
to  other  things ;  fweet  odour,  fragrance. 

To  Perfume,  pir-fimc'.  v.  a. 

To  fceot,  to  impregnate  with  fwect  fcent» 

Perfumer,  pir-fii'infir.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  fell  things  Biide  to 
gratify  the  fccnt. 

Perfunctorily,  plr-fdnk't6r-rA-14 

ad.  CareleCUy,  oeglieently. 

Perfunctory,  pir-fonk'tir-i.  a. 

Slight,  carelcfs,  negligent. 
f^  1  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridaa,  who 
accents  this  word  on  the  firft  fyllable,  but 
have  Dr.  Johnfon,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and 
Entick,  on  my  fide  for  accenting  the  fccond ; 
and  this  pronunciation,  without  any  autho- 
rity, would  be  more  eligible  than  the  other, 
from  the  diSiculty  of  pronouncing  the  an- 
fiombioable  confonants  in  the  laft  fyllable* 
without  the  aHiflance  of  accent.  —  Sec  P<- 
rtmjhtory,  Irrefragable^  and  Cprruptibfe, 

To  Ferfuse,  pJr-ifiize'.  v.  a. 

To  tincture,  to  overfpread. 

Perhaps,  pir-hips '.  ad 

Peradventure,  it  may  be 

Periapt,  p4r're-apt.  f. 

Amulet,  charm  worn  as  a  prcfervativc  again^ 
difeafes  or  mifchicf.     Obfdlcte. 

Pericardium,  per-i-kar'd4-ftm.  f. 

(»93).  The  Pericardi4im  is  a  thin  membrane 
of  a  conick  figure  that  refembles  a  purfe^^ 
and  contains  the  heart  in  its  cavity. 

PERiCARPiUM>pcr-4-kir'pi-flm.  f^ 

\t\  bot.^ny,  a  pellicle  or  ^hin  membrane  en- 
fompafllxig  the  fruit  or  grain  of  a  plant. 

PERirLiTATiON,.plr-e-kli-t4'fhfli>. 
f.  '1  \\t  Hate  of  being  lo  danger^  trial,  cjcpc- 

rimcnt. 

P^EiCKAiiiUM,  per-&'kx^'nir{im.  f. 


The  Pericraaiom  ia  the  menbranc  tint  co- 
vert the  (kull. 

PrRicuLOUS,  p^-rlk^kA-lds.  a. 

Dangerous,  haaardous. 

Perigee,  pcr'A-jW.  1  ^ 

Perigeum,  pir-A.j4'4m.  J 

Is  a  point  in  the  heavens,  wherein  a  planet  ia 
faid  to  be  in  its  nearcft  diflauce  pofldDle  from 
the  earth. 

Perihelium,  plr-4-Wli-dm.  f. 

Is  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit,  wherein  it 
is  ncareft  the  fun. 

Peril,  pir'ril.  f 

Danger,  hazard.  Jeopardy;  deovnciation, 
danger  denounced. 

Perilous,  pir'ril-fis.  a. 

Dangerous  hazardoua,  full  of  danger;  it  it 
ufed  by  way  of  emphafis,  or  ludicrous  cx- 
agg'-ration  of  any  thing  bad  ;  fmart,  witty. 
In  this  laft  feafe  out  of  ufe. 

Perilously,  pir'r!l-fis-14.  ad. 

Dangcroufly. 

Perilousness,  plr'rlUis-nes.  f. 

Dangeroufnefs. 

Perimeter,  pA-rim'm4-tir.  f. 

The '  compafs  or  fum  of  all  fides  which 
bound  any  figure  of  what  kind  foevcr,  whe- 
ther redilinear  or  mixed. 

Period,  p4'r4-4d.  f. 

a  circuit ;  time  in  which  any  thine  it  per- 
formed, fo  as  to  begin  again  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  a  fUtcd  nniQbct  of  years,  a  round 
of  time  at  the  end  of  which  the  things  com- 
prifed  within  the  calculation  fhall  return  to 
the  ftate  in  which  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning; the  end  or  conclufion;  the  ftate  at 
which  any  thing  terminates ;  length-  of  du^ 
rattou ;  a  complete  fentence  from  one  full 
.    ftop  to  another. 

To  Period,  p4'rA-dd.  v.  a* 

To  put  an  end  to.     A  bad  word. 

Periodick,  pA-rA-6d'ik.         1 
Periodical,  pi-r4-6d'dA-kSl.  j 

Circular,  making  a  circuit,  making  a  revo- 
lution; happening  by  revolution  at  fome 
Rated  time  ;  regular,  performing  fome  ac- 
tion at  flated  times ;  relating  to  periods  or 
revolutions. 

Periodically,  pi-r£-ddMi-k&l-£. 

ad.  At  ftated  periods. 

Periosteum,  per-A-6s't(hfim.  f.. 

All  the  bones  are  covered  with  a  very  fenfi- 
ble  membrane  called  the  Periofteum. 

Periphery,  pA-rif  fi-r4.  f. 

Circumference. 

Periphrasis,  pi-rif'frl-sls.  f.  (520} 

Circumlocution,  ufe  of  many  words  to  ex« 
prefs  the  fenfe  of  one. 

Periphrastic  A  L,plr-rft-fr4s't4-k4I 

a.  Circumlocutory,  exprefling  the  fcnfc  of 
one  word  in  many. 

PERiPNEUMONY,per-ip-nA'in6-n4 
Peripneumonia,  p^r-ip-nA-in6' 
n£-4. — See  Pathognomonick. 

An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

To  Perish,  per'ri(h.  v.  n. 

To  die,  to-  be  deftroyed,  to  be  loft,  to  come 
to  nothing;  to  be  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  de- 
cay ;  to  be  loft  eternally. 

Perishable,  plr'n(h-4-bL  a. 

Liable  to  perifh,  fubje^  to  decay,  of  fiiort 
duration. 

PERiSHABLENESs,per'rifh-d-bl-n8s. 

f.  Liablenefs  to  be  deftroyed,  liablcncft  to 
decay. 

Peristaltick,  pSr-A-ftJl'tik.  a. 
Pcriftaltick  motioa.  U  that,  vermicular  np- 
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tioo  of  the  gott,  which  it  miJc  V^the  te^ 
tra£^ion  of  the  fpiiil  fibres,  whereby  the 
excrements  ar^  prcfflcd  downwards  and 
voided. 

Peristerion,  p4r-Is-ti'r4-dn.  U 

The  herb  vervain. 

Perisystole,  pir-i-sis'to-W.  f, 

The  paufe  or  interval  betwixt  the  two  B<^ 
tioos  of  the  heart  or  pulfe. 

Peritoneum,  per-A-t6-n4'fim.  f. 

This  lies  immediately  under  the  mofdes  of 
the  lower  belly,  and  is  a  thin  aud  (oft  mem- 
brane,  which  endofcs  ail  the  bowels. 

To  Perjure,  pSr'jArc.  v.  a. 

To  forfwear,  to  taint  with  perjury. 

Perjurer,  pIr'jAr-dr.  f. 

One  that  fwears  falfely. 

Perjury,  pAr'jilr-e.  f. 

Falfe  oath. 

Periwig,  p4r'rA-wig.  f. 

Adfcititious  hair  for  the  bead;  hair  not it»> 
tural,  worn  by  way  of  ornament  or  conceal- 
ment of  baldneCi. 

To  Periwig,  per'r4-w!g.  v.  a. 

To  drefs  in  falfe  hair. 

Periwinkle,  plr'r4-win-kl.  f. 

A  fmall  flieU  fifti,  a  kind' of  fiih  (naH;  a 
t>lant. 

To  Perk.,  pirk.  v.  n. 

To  hold  up  the  head  with  aa  affefted  brifl> 
nefs. 

To  Perk,  pirk.  v.  a* 

To  drefs,  to  prank. 

Perlous,  per'lfls.  a. 

Dancerous,  full  of  hazard.  Now  written 
Perilous. 

Permanence,  plr^md-nlnfe.  1  ^ 
Permanency, per'mi-n^n-si./  * 

Duration,  cooftfteocy,  coBttnuaiice  i|i  tht 
fame  ftate. 

Permanent,  pir'ml-ncnt.  a. 

Durable,  not  decaying,  unchano^d. 

Permanently,  pir'ml-rSnt-li,  h^ 

Durably,  laftingly. 

Permansion^  p4r-min'flifin.  f. 

Continuance. 

Permeable,  p^'m£^-bl.  a* 

Such  as  may  be  patfed  through. 

Permeant,  per'mi-Jnt.  a. 

Palling  through. 

To  Permeate,  pSr'mA-itc.  v.  a.  .;' 

To  pafs  through. 

Permeation,  pcr-m4-i'flifln.  f. 

The  ad  of  pafling  through. 

Permiscible,  plr-mis'se-bl.  a» 

Such  as  may  be  mingled. 

Permissible,  per*in!s'si-bl.  a. 

What  may  be  permitted. 

Permission,  plr-mifli'fin.  f. 

Allowance,  grant  of  liberty. 

Permissive,  per-m!s's!v.  a. 

Granting  liberty,  not  favouring;  not  hiar 
dering,  though  not  approving ;  grantedi 
fuffered  without  hindrance,  no^  autboriied 
or  favoured. 

Permissively,  pet-mifi'^slv-U.  a4-: 

By  b^re  allowance,  without  htndraoce. 

Permistion,  pir-mis'tlhdn.  f. 

The  aft  of  ouxin^ 

Permit,  per-mit'.  v.  a. 

To  allow  without  command ;  to  ftticf  ^n^ 
out  authorizing  or  approving;  loallowyto 
foffer ;  to  give  up,  to  refign.  In  this  Wt 
fcnfe  not  very  propciiy  ufed. 

Permit,  pdr'mit.  1.  (49a). 

A.  wxitlctt.  permiiHoii  from  an  officer  for 
traafp{;itu>< 
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tranr|gK>rting  goods  from  place  to  place, 
Showing  the  duty  on  ihcm  to  have  been 
paid. 

Permittance,  per-m!t'tinfe.  f. 

Allowance,  forbearance  of  oppofitiony  per- 
miflion. 

Permixtion,  plr-mfks'tflifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  mingling,  the  ftatc  of  being  mio- 
glcd. 

Permutation,  plr-mu-ti'(hAn.  f. 

Exchange  of  one  for  another. 

To  Permute,  p^r-mite'.  v.  a. 

To  exchange. 

Permuter,  per-mA'tir.  f. 

An  exchanger,  he  who  permufts. 

Pernicious,  plr-ni(h'fis.  a. 

Mifchievous'  in  the  higheft  degree,  deftruc- 
tive;  quick,  in  this  (enfe  yery  improperly 
ufcd  by  Milton. 

Perniciously,  pJr-nHh'fis-14,  ad. 

Dcftruftivcly,  mifchicvoufly,  ruinoufly. 

Perniciousness,  plr-ni(h'fis-ne».  f. 

The  quality  of  being  pernicious. 

Pernicitv,  per-nis'si-tA.  f* 

Swiftnefs,  celerity. 

Peroration,  per-6-ra'(lifin.  f. 

The  conclufion  of  an  oration. 

To  Perpend,  p^r-plnd'.  v.  a. 

To  weigh  in  the  mind,  to  conftder  atten- 
tively. 

Perpend  icuLAR,pcr-^n-d!k'A-Ur. 

a.  Croffiog  at  right  angles  :  cutting  the  ho- 
rizon at  right  angles. 

Perpend  icuLAR,p8r-pin-dik'A-14r. 

f.  A  line  crol&ng  the  horizon  at  •  right  an- 

Perpendicularly,  pJf-pSn-dik' 
kA-lir-li.  ad. 

In  fudi  a  ntanner  as  to  cut  another  line  at 
right  angles;  in  the  direftion  of  a  ftraight 
Hne  up  and  down. 

Perpendicularity,  p8r-p4n-dik- 
A-lJr'i.ti.  f. 

The  date  of  being  perpendicular. 

Perpension,  per-p^n'fhfip.  T. 

Confideration. 

To  Perpetrate,  pSr'p4*tr4tte.  v.  a. 

To  commit,  to  a£t»    Always  iir  an  ill  fenfe. 

Perpetration,  p4r-p4-tri'lhin.  f. 

The  M€t  of  committing  a  crime ;  a  bad  ac- 
tion. 

Perpetual,  pJr-pSt't(hA-dI*a.(46i) 

Never  chafing ;  continual,  uninterrupted. 

Perpetually,  plr-plt'fhA-4W6. 

id.  Geoftafltly,  continually,  incefTantly. ' 

To  Perpetuate,  per-plt'tfhA-itc. 

V.  a.  To  make  perpetual,  to  preferve  from 
extiii£^ion,  to  eternize ;  to  continue  without 
ceffation  or  intermifCon. 

PBRPETUATiON,pcr-pet.t(hA-Vftfin 

L  The  a£l  of  making  perpetual,  incclTant 
Continuance. 

Perpetuity,  plr-p4-tA'4-t4.  f. 

Duration  to  all  futurity;  exemption  from 
intcrmiflion    or    ceflation ;    fomething    of 
which  there  is  no  end. 
f^  For  the  reafon  why  the  t  is  not  afpiratcd 
inthis  word,  fee  Fo/ttrr/jf.    > 

To  Perplex,  p4r-pUks'.  v.  a. 

To  difturb  with  doubtful  notions,  to  entan- 
gle; to  embarraft,  to  make  intricate. 

Perplexedly,  pjr-pliks'id-li.  ad. 

(364).  Intricately,  with  Involution. 
PERPLEXEDNESS,p8r-pliks'ld-n2s. 
f-   (365).    Embarrallmcnt,  anxiety;    intp- 
•icy,  iiiYoIosioB,diftciiUy. 


Perplexity,  pir-pleks'4-tc.  f. 

Anxiety,   diftrattion    of   mind;    entangle- 
ment, intricacy, 

Perpotation,  per-p6-ia'fhfin.  f. 

The  a£l  of  drinking  largely. 


Perquisite,  plr'kwiz-it.  f.  (156). 

Something  gained  by  a  place  or  office  ov< 
and  above  the  feulcd  wa 


place  or 

Perquisition,  pJr-Kwe-zlfh'&n.  f. 

An  accurate  inauiry,  a  thorough  fcarcn. 

Perry,  per'rC.  f. 

Cyder  made  of  pears, ^ 

To  Persecute,  par'sJ-kiite.  v.  a. 

To  harafs  with  penalties,  to  puifue  with  ma- 
lignity ;  to  purine  with  repeated  afia  of  ven- 
geance or  enmity  ;  to  importune  much. 

Persecution,  per-sc-kii'ihfin.  f. 

The  ad  or  pra&iceof  pcrfecuting;  the  iUte 
of  being  perfecuted. 

Persecutor,  plr's4-ki-tQr.  f. 

One  who  harafTes  others  with  continued  ma- 
lignity. 

Perseverance,  per-si-vi'rJnfe.  f. 

Perfiftance  in  any  defign  or  attempt,  fteadi- 
nefs  in  purfuits,  conftancy  in,  progicfs. 

Pejiseverant,  per-s6-v4'r3nt.  a. 

Perfiding,  conilant. 

T<?  pE»sEVERE,  p8r-s4-v4re'.  v.  n. 

To  perfiil  in  an  attempt,  not  to  give  over, 
not  to  quit  the  defign. 

B^*  Mr.  Nares  obferves,  that  this  word  was 
anciently  written  per/ever^  and  accented  on 
the  fecond  fyllable. 
«»  — —  Cay  thou  art  mine, 
««  My  love,  as  it  begins  fo  (hall  ptrfivtr,** 

All's  wbll,&c.  Aft.  IV. 
«•  Perftvtr  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings." 
King  John,  Ad  II. 
««  But  in  her  pride  (he  doth  ferfever  ftill." 

Spcksxx. 
But  that  before  the  time  of  Milton  the  fpel- 
ling  and  accentuation  had  been  changed. 
**  Whence  heavy  pcrfccution  (hail  anfc 
"  Of  all  who  in  the  wor(hip  f  erf  evert 

««  Of  (jpirit  and  truth." 

Par.  Lost,  xii.  v.  53ft* 

As  this  word  is  written  at  prefent  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  pronunciation  ;  and  that 
it  is  very  properly  written  fo,  appears  from 
other  words  of  the  fame  form.  Declsre^ 
re/pirct  explore,  procure^  &c.  from  decUro, 
refpirot  explore,  procuro.  Sec.  and  confequcntly 
from  perjevero  ought  to  be  formed  perjevere ; 
yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  prefcription,  that  the 
old  pronunciation  is  not  entirely  rooted  out, 
though  it  is  never  heard  among  thofc  who 
have  any  preteftfions  to  correftne(s. 

Perseveringly,  pSr-si-vAre'ing-li 

ad.  With  peiffivcrance. 

To  Persist,  p^r-sift'.  v.  n.  (447): 

To  perfevere,  to  continue  firm,  not  to  give 
over. 

Persistance,  pir-sis'tinfc.    ?  ^^ 
Persistency, jp2r-sls'tln-s6.   \ 

The  Rate  of  perfi(ting,  ftcadinefs,  conttancy, 
perfevei-ance  in  good  or  bad;  obRinacy, 
contumacy.  .       , ', 

Peiisistive,  pcr-sis'dv.  a. 

Steady,  not  receding  from  a  purpofe,  pcrfcr 
verin^. 

Person,  pJr's'n.  f. 

Individual  or  particular  man  or  woman; 
human  being ;  a  general  loofc  term  for  a  hu- 
man  being ;  one's  fclf,  not  a  reprcfentativc  ; 
exterior  appearance ;  man  or  woman jejpre- 
fented  in  a  fiaitious.  dialogue ;  charattt r ; 
charafter  of  office ;  in  grammar,  the  qua- 
|ity  of  the  noun  that  modifies  the  verb.— 
Sec  Par/on. 
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Personable,  p4r'sdn-4-bl.  a« 

Handfome,  gi^celul,  of  good  appearance. 
({3*  As  the  0  in  petf.n  is  iuiik,  as  in  fecfon^ 
treafm^  ice.  fo  this  word  being  a  compound 
of  our  own,  and  perfona^e  coming  to  us  from 
the  French,'  we  generally  fupprefs  the  o\ 
but  as  per/anal,  perfoMle,  Sec.  come  to  ui 
from  the  Latin,  we  generally  preferve  the  0. 
This  is  the  bcft  reafon  I  cajt  give  for  the 
(light  difference  we  find  in  the  pronunciation 
of  thcfe  words;  and  if  anyone  is  inclined 
to  think  we  ought  to  preferve  the  odifiHn^y 
in  all  of  them,  .except  perfin,  and  even  in 
this,  on  folemn  occalions,  I  have  not  the  Icaft 
obje^ion. 

Personage,  plr'sfin-ldje.  f.  (90). 

A  confiderable  perlbn,  man  or  woman  of 
eminence  ;  exterioar  appearance ;  air,  fta* 
ture ;  chara£ler  affumed  ;  chara^er  repie- 
fented. 

Personal,  p8r'sfln-ll.  a. 

Belonging  to  men  or  women  not  to  things, 
not  real ;  afleOing  individuals  or  particular 
people,  peculiar,  proper  to  him  or  her,  re- 
lating to  one's  private  anions  or  charade r  ; 
prefent,  not  afting  by  reprefentasive ;  exte- 
rior, corporal ;  in  law,  Tomeihing  moveable, 
fomething  appendant  to  the  perfon  ;  in 
grammar,  a  perfonal  verb  is  that  which  haa 
all  the  regular  modification  of  the  three  pcr- 
fons,  oppofed  to  iroperfonal  that  has  only 
the  third. 

Personality,  plr-s6-nSl'l4-t4.  f. 

The  exifience  or  individuality  of  any  one* 

Personally,  per'sdn-ll-li.  ad. 

In  perfon,  in  prcfcnce,  not  by  reprefenla- 
tive;  with  refpcA  to  an  individual particu^ 
larly ;  with  regard  to  numerical  exinence. 

To  Personate,  pir'sdn-ite.  v.  a. 

To  reprefent  by  a  fiaitious  or  aifumed  dia- 
ra£ler  fo  as  to  pafs  for  the  perfon  repre- 
fented;  to  reprefent  by  aftion  or  appear- 
ance, to  aft ;  to  pretend  hypocritically,  with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun;  to  counterfeit,  to 
feign :  to  rtfemole ;  to  make  a  reprefenta- 
tive  of  as  in  a  pifture,  out  of  ufe ;  to  de« 
fcribe,  out  of  ufe. 

Personation,  plr-sfln-i'fti4n.  f. 

Counterfeiting  of  another  perCba. 

Personification,  pir-s&n-ni-fS- 
k^'ihdn.  f. 

Profopopaia,  the  change  of  things  to  per- 
fons. 

To  Personify,  p4r-sdn'n4-fi.  t.  a. 

To  change  from  a  thing  to  a  perfon. 

Perspective,  p4r-rp^k'tiv.  f. 

A  glafs  through  which  things  are  viewed  ; 
the  fcience  by  which  things  are  ranged  in  a 
picture,  according  to  their  appearance  iis 
their  real  fituation  ;  view,  viUo. 
g^  This  word,  as  may  be  fccn  in  Johnfon, 
was  generally  accented  by  the  poets  T>n  the 
firft  ly liable  ;  but  the  harftineis  of  this  pro- 
nunciation arifing  from  the  uncombioable 
confonants  in  the  latter  fyllables,  has  pre- 
vented this  pronunciation  from  gaining  any 
ground  in  profe ;  aitd  it  were  much  to  be' 
wifhed  that  the  fame  reafon  had  prevented 
the  initial  accentuation  of  (imilar  words. — 
See  Irrefrngable,  CorruptitU^  Aiceptable,  &c. 

Perspective,  pSr-fpek'tiv.  a. 

Relating  to  the  Icience  of  vifion,  optick, 
optical. 

Perspicacious,  plr-fp4-ki'(hfls.  a. 

Qifi(U(  fighted,  (harp  of  fight.  Mentally  ap- 
plied. 

PfiRSPiCACibusNESs,    per-fp4-ki' 
ftids-n^s.  f. 

Quicknefs  of  fight. 

Perspicacity,  pir-fpc-kis'sA-ti.  f. 

QuicKaefs 


PER 


PER 


PET 


Qntckncfs  of  figbt,  of  mental  figbu 
Persficiencb,  pSr-fpi(h'e-enfc. 

The  iO,  of  looking  fliarply.    Little  ufcd. 

Perspicil,  plr'fp4-sil.  f. 

-A  glaCi  through  which  things  arc  viewed,  an 
optick  glafs. 

Perspicuity,  per-fp4-WA-ti.  f. 

Clearnefs  to  the  mind,  cafincf*  to  be  under- 
ftood,  freedom  from  jobfcuiity  or  ambi- 
guity: tranfparcncy. 

Perspicuous,  per-fpik'kA-fls.  a. 

•  Tranfparent,  clear,  fuch  as  may  be  feen 
thiough  ;  clear  to  the  underftanding,  not  ob- 
fcurc,  not  ambiguous. 

Perspicuously,  pir-fpik'kA-fis-16. 

ad.  Cleat ly,  not  obfcurcly. 

Perspicuousness,  per-fpik'kA-fis- 
nis.  f . , 

Clcarncfs,  freedom  from  obfcurity. 

Perspirable,  p6r-fpi'ri-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuticular 
pores ;  pert'piring,  emitting  perl'piratioo. 

Perspiration,  plr-fpc-ra'fhfin.  f. 

Excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores. 

Perspirative,  pir-fpi'ri-tiv.  a. 

Performing  the  aft  of  perlpiration. 

To  Perspire,  per-fplre'.  v.  n. 

To  perform  excretion  by  fhe  cuticular 
pores  ;  to  be  excreted  by  the  (kin. 

Persuadable,  plr-fwa'd^-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  perfuaded. 

To  PersuadEi  per-fwide'.  v.  a. 

(331).  To  bring  to  any  particular  opinion; 
to  influence  by  argument  or  expoRulation. 
Perfuaiion  feems  rather  applicable  to  the 
paflions,  and  Argument  to  the  reafon  ;  but 
this  is  not  always  obferved.  To  inculcate 
by  argument  or  expoftulation. 

Persuader,  per-fwi'ddr.  f. 

One  who  influences  by  perfuaGon,  an  im- 
portunate advifer. 

Persuasible,  per-fwa'z4-bl.  a. 

•  (439)*  To  ^^  influenced  by  pcrfuafion. 

Persuasible  NESS,  per-fwii'zi-bl- 
ncs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  flexible  by  perfuafion. 

Persuasion,  p^r-fwi'zhfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  perfuading,  the  aft  of  influencing 
by  expoftulation,  the  aft  of  gaining  or  at- 
tempting the  pafHons;  the  ftate  of  being 
perfuaded,  opinion. 

Persuasive,  per-fwi'siv.  a. (428). 

Having  the  power  of  perfuading,  having  in- 
fluence on  the  padions. 

Persuasively,  pir-fwi'siv-14.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  perfuade. 

Persuasiveness,  p^r-fwa'siv-nls. 

f.  Influence  on  the  paffions. 

Persuasory,  per-fwi'sfir-4.a.f429) 

Idaving  the  power  to  perfuade. — For  the  o, 
fee  Dowf/iiek, 

Pert,  p^rt.  a. 

Brirt^,  imart ;  faucy,  petulant. 

To  Pertain,  per-tane'.  v.  n. 

•  To  belong,  to  relate  to. 

Pertinacious,  per-ti-ni'^lhfls.  a. 

Obflinate,  flubborn,  perverfely  refolute; 
refohitc,  conilant,  fieady. 

Pertinaciously,  p6r-t5-na'ftifis-14 

ad.  ObflinateJy,  flubbornly. 

Pertinacity,  per-ti-n4s'si-t4 
Pertinaciousjness,  pir 
fhfls-nes. 

Obdinacy,   flubbornnefs ;    rcfolution, 
(Urtcy; 

Pertinacy,  per't4-ni-si.  L 


pr  (546).  —  Fitc,  fir,  fill,  f4t ;— mi,  mftt ;  — -pine,  pin ;  — 

Perviousness.  pir'vi-is-nls.  f. 

Quality  of  admitting  a  paflagc. 

Perukb,  oir'rike.  1. 


is'si-tn 

r.t4.ni' Vf. 
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Obftinacy,  ftubbonineft,  perfiftency;  refb- 
lution ;  (tcadinefs,  conftancy. 

Pertinence,  plr'ti-nenfe. 
Pertinency,  p^'t4-nin-si. 

Juflnefs  of  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
propriety  to  the  purpofe,  appofitcneft. 

Pertinent,  pcr'ti-n^nt.  a. 

Related  to  the  matter  in  hand,  jufl  to  the 
purpofe;  appoGte ;  relating,  regarding, 
conccruing. 

Pertinently,  p?r't4-nSnt-l4.  ad. 

Appofitely,  to  the  purpofe. 

Pertinentness,  plr'ti^nint-nis.  f. 

Appofitenefs. 

Pertingent,  pir-tin'j4nt.  a. 

Reaching  to,  touching. 

Pertly,  pert'l^.  ad. 

Briflcly,  fraartly,  faucily,  petulantly. 
PERTNESS,Jpcrt'nfe.  f. 

Brifk  folly,  (aucinefs,  petulance;  petty  live- 
lincfs,  (pntelinefs  without  force. 

Pertransient,  per-trin'ihi-int.  a. 

PafCng  over. 

To  Perturb,  plr-tflrb'. 

To  Perturbate,  per-tflr'bJtc. 

V.  a.  To  difquiet,  to  difiurb  j  to  diforder, 
to  confufe. 

Perturbation,  plr-tfir-bi'fliftn.  f. 

Difquiet  of  mind  ;  refileflTnefs  of  paflions ; 
diforder  ;  caufe  of  difquiet :  commotion  of 
pafTions* 

Perturbatour,  p8r-tfir-b4'tdr.  f. 

Raifer  of  commotions. 

Pertusion,  pSr-A'zhfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  piercing  or  ponching ;  hole  made 
by  punching  or  piercing^ 

To  rERVADE,  p5r-vide'.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  through  an  aperture,  to  permeate  ; 
to  pafs  through  the  whole  extenfion. 

Pervasion,  per-va'zhfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  pervading  or  pafling  through. 

Perverse,  per-verfe'.  a. 

Diftorted  from  the  right ;  obflinate  in  the 
wrong,  ftubborn,  untraaable ;  petulant,  vex- 
atious. 

Perversely,  plr-vlrs'lA.  ad. 

Peevifhly,  vexatioufly,  fpitefully,  crofsly. 

Perverseness,  per-vcrs'nes.  f. 

Petulance,  peevifhnefs,  fpiteful  crofTnefs. 

Perversion,  peF-vlr'(hfln.  f. 

The  aft  of  perverting,  change  to  worfe. 

Perversity,  pSr-vlr'se-iA.  f. 

Perverfencfs,  croffncfs. 

To  Pervert,  plr-vert'.  v.  a. 

To  diflort  from  the  true  end  or  purpofe; 
to  corrupt,  to  turn  from  the  right. 

Perverter,  pir-vlrt'flr.  f. 

One  that  changes  any.  thing  from  good  to 
bad,  a  corrupter;  one  who  diftorts  any 
thing  from  the  right  purpofe. 

Pervertible,  pcr-vlrt't4-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  eafily  perverted. 

Pervicacious,  plr-vA-ki'(hfls.  a. 

spitefully  obftinate,  peevifhly  contuma- 
cious. 

Pervicaciously,  per-vA-ka'flifis- 
li.  ad. 

With  fpiteful  obfli^iacy. 

Pervicaciousness,  per-v4-ki' 

ihfis-nes. 
Pervicacity,  p8r^v4-k4s'si-li. 

f.  spiteful  obflinacy. 

Pervious,  per'v4-fis.  a. 
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A  cap  of  falfe  hair,  a  periwig. 

Perukemaker,  per'rAkc-mi-kir* 

A  maker  of  perukes,  a  wigmal^r. 

Perusal,  p4-rA'zal.  a. 

The  aft  of  reading. 

To  Peruse,  p4-rfizc'.  v.- a. 

To  read ;  to  obferve,  to  examine. 

PERU3EJI,  pc-ru'zdr.  f. 

A  reader,  examiner. 

Pest,  pift.  f. 

Planie,  peftilence;  any  thing  mifchievoo* 
or  deflruftive. 

To  Pester,  p^s'tfir.  v.  a. 

To  difturb,  to  perplex,  to  ^rafs  ;  to  en* 
cumber. 

PESTERER,pes'tflr.fir.  f. 

One  that  pcflcrs  or  diflurbs. 

Festerous,,  pes/tflr-fls-  a. 

Encumbering,  troublcfome. 

Pesthouse,  plft'h6dfe.  f. 

An  hofpital  for  perfona  infefted  with  the 

plague. 

Pestiferous,  pls-tif  fer-ds,  a, 

Deflruftive ;  peflilential,  infeftioua. 

Pestilencje,  pes'ti-lenfc.  f. 

Plague,  pefl,  contagious  diflcmper. 

Pestilent,  pcs't4-lent.  a. 

Producing  plagues,  malignant ;  mifchici^ 
ous,  deflruftive. 

Pestilential,  pls't4-lln'fti41.  a. 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  peflilence,  pro* 
ducin^  peftilence,  infeftiouf,  contagioua; 
mifchievous,  deflruftive. 

Pestilently,  pes't4-llnt-14.  ad. 

Mifchievoufly,  deftruftively. 

Pestillation,  p4s-t!l-li'Ihin.  f. 

The  aft  of  pounaing '  or  breaking  in  a 
mortar. 

Pestle,  pes'tl,  f.  (47a). 

An  inflrument  with  which  any  thing  is 
broken  in  a  mortar. 

Pet,  p^t.  f. 

A  flight  paflSon,  a  flight  fit  of  anger;  a 
lamb  taken  into  the  houfe,  and  brought  up 
by  hand ;  any  animal  tamed  and  much 
fondled  ;  a  favourite.  . 

To  Pet,  pet.  v.  a. 

To  fpoil  by  too  much  fondling. 

Petal,  pet'il.  f. 

Petal  is  a  term  in  botany,  fignifying  tbofe 
fine  coloured  leaves  that  compofc  the  flowers 
of  all  plants.  The  leaf  of  a  flower  at  d^ftia- 
guiflied  from  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

Pet  A  LOUS,  pet't4-lfis.  a. 

Having  pe|als. 
Petar,  pA-tlr'i         \  f 
Petard,  p4-tird'.   /  ■• 

A  piece  of  ordnance  refembling  a  high* 
crowned  hat,  chiefly  ufed  to  break  down  a 
barrier. 

Petechial,  p4-tA'ki-il.  a.  (353)* 

Peftilentially  fpotted. 

Peter-wort,  p^'tflr-wdrt..  f. 

This  plant  differs  from  St.  John*a-wort. 

Petition,  p4-t!(h'6n.  f. 

Requcft,.  intreaiy,  fupplicatidn,  prayer ;.  fin- 
gle  oranch  or  article  of  a  pra.ycr. 

To  Petition,  pS-tiflx'fln^  v.  a. 

To  folicit,  to  fuppKcate. 

Petitionarily,  pA-ti(h'fln-a-ri-lL 

ad.  By  way  of  begging  the  queftion. 


PHA 


PHE 


PHL 


—  nA,  mdvc,  n3r,  n&t ;  —  tibe,  tflb,  bill ;  —  All ;  —  pAflnd ;  —  thin,  this. 


Suppllc&tory,  coming  with  petitions ;  coa 
tiioing  petitions  or  requefts. 

Petitioner,  p4-tilh'fin-dr*  f. 

One  who  ofiFers  a  petition. 

Petitory,  plt'ti-tflr-i.a. 

Petitioning,  cJaiming  the  property  of  any 
thing. — For  the  o,  fee  Dome/lick, 

Petre,  pc'tir.  f.  (416). 

Nitre,"  fdlt-pctre. 

Petijescent,  pA-tr8s'sent.  a. 

Growing  ftone,  becoming  ftone. 

Petrifaction,  pet-tr4-13k'(hin.  f. 

The  aft  of  turning  to  ftonc,  the  Oatftof 
being  turned  to  done ;  th«t  which  it  made 
iione. 

Petri factive,  p5t-tr6-f4k'tiv.  a. 

'  Having  the  power  to  form  Hone. 

Petrification,  pet-tr£-fi-ka'(hSn 

f.  A  ^ody  formed  by  changing  other  mat- 
ter to  ftone. 

Petri FiCK,  pi-tnf'fik.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  change  to  ftone. 

To  Petrify,  p5t'tr6-t{.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  change  to  ftone. 

To  Petrify,  pct'tr4-fl.  v.  n. 

To  become  ftone. 

Petrol,  pe'tiol.  1  ^ 

Petrolium,  pi-tro'14-flm.  J 

A  liquid  bitumen,  bUck,  floating  on  the 
water  of  fprings. 

Petronel,  pet'trA-nil.  f 

A  piftol,  a  fmall  gun  ufcd  by  a  horfcmao. 

Petticoat,  pet't4-k&te.  f. 

The  lower  part  of  a  woman's  drefs. 

Pettifogger,  p5t't4-f6g'gfir.  f.  . 

A  petty  fmall-rate  lawyer. 

Pettiness,  pet'ti-n4s.  f. 

Smallnefs,  littlenefs,  inconftderablenefs,  uor 
.  importance. 

Pettish,  pit'tifh.  a. 

Fretful,  peevifli. 

Pettishness,  pet'ti(h-n5^.  f. 

Fretfulncfs,  pecvimncfs. 

Pettitoes^  plt't4-t6ze.  f. 

The  feet  of  a  fucking  pig;  feet,  in  con- 
tempt. 

Petto,  pit'tA. 

The  brcaft^figutative  by  privacy. 

Petty,  plt'ti.  a. 

Small,  inconGderable,  little. 

Pettcoy,  pet'kAi.  f. 

An  herb. 

Petulance,  p^t't(hA-lJnfe.  1  £ 
Petulancy,  net't(hA-lin-s4.  j 

.Saucinefs,  pecvimncfs,  wantouncfs. 

Petulant,  p^t't(h6-lint.  a.  (461). 

Saucy,  pcrvrrlc,  wanton. 

Petulantly,  pit'tlhA-13nt-15.  ad. 

With  pntulance,  with  faucy  pertnefs. 

Pew,  pi\.  f. 

A  feat  inclofed  in  a  church. 

Pewet,  pi'wit.  f. 

A  water  fowl  ^  the  lapwing. 

Pewter,  pA'tfir.  1. 

A  compound  of  metals,  an  artificial  metal } 
the  plates  and  difties  in  a  houfe. 

Pewterer,  pA'tAr-fir.  f. 

.  A  froith  who  woiks  in  pewter. 

Phenomenon,  ffe-nom'i-non.  f. 

This  has  fometiines  Phaenomena  in  the  plu- 
ral.    An  appearance  in  tbe  works  of  nature. 

Phalanx,  fa'Idnks,  or  fdriiiiks.  f: 

A  troop  of  men  clofely  embodied. 
^fJT  The  fccond  manner  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  more  general  $  but  thc-firlt  is  more 
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analogical.  If,  when  we  pronounce  a  Latin 
or  Greek  word  of  two  fyllables,  having  a 
(ingle  confonant  between  two  vowels,  we  al- 
ways make  the  firft  vowel  long;  it  is  very 
natural,  when  fuch  a  word  is  tranfplanted 
whole  into  our  own  language,  to  pronounce 
it  in  the  fame  manner.  That  the  quantity  of 
thc'original  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  cafe 
may  be  fccn  under  the  word  Drama ;  and 
yet  nothing  but  an  abfurd  regard  to  this  could 
nave  influenced  the  generality  of  fpeakersto 
pronounce  this  word  with  the  firft  vowel 
Ihort,  contrary  to  the  old  genuine  analogy  of 
,  our  own  language,  as  Dr.  Wallis  calls  it,  and 
contrary  to  the  manner  in  which  we  pro- 
nounce the  word  in  the  original :  for  though 
local,  favour,  and  labour,  have  the  firft  vowel 
fhort  in  the  Latin  locahs,  favor,  and  labor, 
wc  pronounce  them  both  m  Latin  and  £ng- 
lifli  accotding  to  our  own  analogy,  with  the 
0  and  a  long  and  open.  The  lame  may  »be 
obfcrved  of  words  from  the  Greek.  In  the 
word  in  queftion,  therefore,  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  AOi,  who 
make  the  firft  vowel  long,  ought  to  outw/sigh 
that  of  Dt.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  Enttck, 
and  Buchanan,  who  make  it  fliort. 

Phantasm,  fdn'iizm.        1  r 
Phantasma,  f4n-t3z'md.  /  [ 

Vain  and  airy  appearance,  fomething  ap- 
pearing only  to  imagination. 

Phantastical,  fJn-tis'tA-k^l 
Phantastick,  fJn-tJs'tik. 

See  Fantastical. 

Phantom,  fin'tflm.  f. 

A  fpe^lre,  an  apparition  ;  a  fancied  vifion. 

Pharisaical,  fir-rA-si'i-kil.  a. 

Ritual,  externally  religious,  from  the  fed 
of  the  Pharifeot  whofc  religion  confifted  al- 
moft  wholly  in  ceremonies. 
PHARMACEUTICAL,fdr-mJ-si't4 
kll. 

Pharmaceutick,  f3r-mJ-sA'tik 

a.  Relating  to  the  knowledge  or  art  of  phar- 
macy, or  preparation  of  medicines. 

Pharmacologist,  fir-mi-kul'16- 
jfll.  f. 

One  who  writes  upon  drugs. 

Pharmacology,  fSr-ma-kSl'lA-ji. 

f.  Tbe  knowledge  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

PHARMAcppOElA,fSr-inJ-k6-pi'yi. 

f.  A  difpenfatory,  a  book  containing  rules 
for  the  compofition  of  medicines. 

PhaI^macopolist,  ftr-md-k6p'p6- 
lift.  f. 

An  apothecary,  one  who  fells  medicines. 

Pharmacy,  fir'rna-s4.  f. 

The  art  or  prafticc  of  preparing  medicines, 
the  trade  of  an  apothecary. 

Pharos,  fi'ros.  f. 

A  light-houfe,  a  watch-tower. 

Pharyngotomy,  fi-rin-fifit'to-mi. 

f.  The  Z&.  of  making  an  inciuon  into  the 
windpipe,  ufcd  when  fome  tumour  in  the 
throat  hinders  lefpiration. 

Phasis,  fi'sis.  f. 

In  the  plural  Phafes.  Appearance  exhibited 
by  any  body,  as  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

Pheasant,  fez'zlnt.  f. 

A  kind  of  wild  cock  ;  a  beautiful  large 
bird  of  game. 

To  Pheese,  fize.  v.  a. 

To  comb|  to  fleece,  to  curry.     Obfolete.. 

Phenix,  fi'niks.  f. 

The  bird  which  is  fuppofcd  to  cxift  Angle, 
and  to  rife  again  from  its  own  aOies. 

Phenomenon,  ft-nom'mi-uon.  f. 
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rang. 


to  gal 


a. 


Appearance,  vifible  quality;  any  thing 
that  ftrikes  by  any  new  appearance. 

Phial,  fi'll.f. 

A  fmall  boule. 

Philanthropy,  f1I-3n'Mr4-p4.  f. 

(131).  Love  of  mankind,  goodnature. 
PHILIPPlCK,fil-lVp1k.  f. 

Any  inveftive  declamation. 

Thilolocer,  fi-161'l6-j4r.  f.  (131). 

One  whofc  chief  ftudy  is  language,  a  gram- 
marian, a-critick. 

Philological,  fil-&-16d'j4-kaLa. 

Critical,  grammatical. 

Philologist,  fc-lil'lo-jift.  f.  (131) 

A  critick,  a  grammarian. 

Philology,  ft-l&l'lA-ji.  f.  (131J. 

Criticifm,  grammatical  learning. 

Philomel,  firi6-mel. 
Philomela,  fil-l6-mA' 

The  nightingale. 

Philomot,  fil'i-mot.  a. 

Coloured  like  a  dead  leaf. 

Philosopher,  fi-16s's6-f6r. f.  fijt) 

A  man  deep  in  knowledge,  either  moral  or 
natural 

Philosophers  stone,  fe-16s'si- 
ffirz-ftine'.  f. 

A  ftonc  dreamed  of  by  alchemifts,  which, 
by  its  touch  converts  bafe  metals  into  gold, 

Philosophick,  fll-l6-z6f'fik 

C425). 

Philosophical^  fiM6rz5f ft 
k51. 

Belonging  to  phHofophy,  fuitable  to  a  philo- 
fo|iher;  ikilful  in  philofophy ;  fiugaf,  ab«' 
ftemious. 

Philosophically,  fil-l&-z6rf4- 
kai-t.  ad. 

In  a  philofophical  manner^  rationally, 
wifely. 
6^  Mr.  Sheridan  feems  very  properly  to 
have  marked  the  s  in  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding words  as  pronounced  like  z. — For 
the  reafons,  fee  Principles,  No.  435,  41^5, 

To  Philosophize,  f4-l<is's6-nze. 

V.  a.  To  play  the  philofopher,  to  reafon  like 
a  philofpher. 

Philosophy,  fi-16s's6-fc.  £ 

Knowledge  natural  or  mbial.;  hypothefis  or 
fyftem  upon  which  natural  eflem  are  ex- 
plained ;  reaibning,  argumentation  ;  the* 
ceuife  of  fciences  read  in  the  fchools. 

Philter,  ffl'tnr.  f. 

Something  to  caufe  love. 
fl:3r   This  M'ord   ought  rather  to  be  writtsa. 

Ph'iUrc. — Sec  Pi-incipjes,  No.  416. 
To  PHlLTER,.fn'tfir.  V.  a.. 

To  charm  to  love. 

Phiz,  fiz.  t 

The  face.     A  low  word. 

PHLEBOTOMIST,.fl6-b6t't6-mift.-n 
One  that  open*  a  vciji,  a  blood-letter. 

ToPHLEBOTOMlSE,fli-b6t't6-mizC^ 

V.  a.  To  let  blood. 

Phlebotomy,. fli-bot'tfi-mi.  f. 

Blood-letting,  the  art  or  pia£lice  of  open" 
ing  a  vein  for  medical  intentions. 

Phlegm,  Aim.  f.  f389J. 

The  watry  humour  ot  the  body;  the  tough 
'    vifcid    maUer    difcharg^d     by    coughing; 
water. 

Phlegm agogues,  flSg'md-gogz.  f. 

(389).  A  purge  of  the  milder  fort,1"uppofed 
to  evacuate  pnlcem  and  leave  the  other  hu* 
mouvs. — Sec  Vatoogn-ni^nkk. 

Phlegmatick,  fleg'inlriik.  a. 

Abomu^ 
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tr  (546).— 


Fitc,  fir,  flu,  f4t  i  —  mi,  rtfit  \ — pine;  ^in  ;  — 


Abounding  in  phlegm ;  generating  phlegm  ; 
watry;  dull,  cold,  frigid. 

Phlegmon,  tleg'm6n.  f. 

An  inflammation,  a  burning  tumour. 

Phlegmonous,  fleg'tni-nfis.  a. 

Inflammatory,  burning. 

Phleme,  fleme.  f. 

An  inftrumcnt  which  i»  placed  on  the  vein 
and  driven  into  it  with  a  blow.  ^ 

Phlogiston,  fli-jis'tfin,  or  flo-gis' 
t6n.  f. 

A  chymical  liquor  extremely  inflammable  ; 
the  inflammable  part  of  any  body. 
fi"  Profcflbra  of  every  art  think  they  add  to 
its  dignity,  not  only  by  deriving  the  terms 
of  it  from  the  Greek,  but  by  pronouncing 
tbefe  terms  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our 
own  language;-  For  this  rcafon  our  pro- 
nunciation becomes  full  of  anomalies,  and 
tht  profeflbrs  of  an  art  fpcak  one  language, 
and  the  reft  of  the  world,  another.  Thofe, 
therefore,  who  are  not  chymifts  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  enter  their  proteft  againfl 
the  irregular  found  of  the  g  in  this  and  fimi- 
lar  words.  Pronouncing  the  g  foft  would 
only  hurt  the  pride  of  the  profcflbr;  but 
pronouncing  it  hard  woyld  hurt  the  genius 
of  the  language.— Sec  Heterogeneous. 

Phosphor,  los'fAr.  1  ^ 

Phosphorus,  f6s'fi-rfls.  / 

The  morning  liar;  a  chemical  fubftaoce 
whfch  expofrd  to  the  air  takes  Are. 

Phrase,  frize.  f. 

.  An  idiom,  a  mode  •f  fpeech  peculiar  to  a 
language  ;  an  cxprelEam,  a  mode  of  fpeech. 

To  Phrase,  frize.  v.  a. 

To  ftile,  to  call,  to  term. 

Phraseology,  fri-zi-61'lo-ji.  f. 

Stile,  diftion  ;  a  phrafe  book. 

Phrenetick,  tr6-nStik.  a. 

Mad,  inflamed  in  the  brain,  frantick. 
PHRENSY,fr4n'z4.  f. 
Madnefs,  irantickncfs. 

Phthisical,  tiz'ze-kil.  a.  (413). 

Wafting. 

Phthisick,  tiz'zik.  f.  (413). 

A  confumption. 

Phthisis,  /Al'sis.  f. 

A  confumption. 

Phylactery,  ft-lJk'ter-4.  f, 

A  bandage  on  which  was  infcribid  feme 
memorable  fcntcnce. 

Physical,  fiz'zi-kil.  a. 

Relating  to  nature  or  to  natural  philofophy, 
not  moral';  pertaining  to  the  fcicnce  of 
healing ;  medicinal,  helpful  to  health ;  rc- 
fembling  phyfick.      ,,,..,.        , 

Physically,  fiz'z4-kal-14.  ad. 

According  to  niture,  by  natural  operation, 
not  morally. 

Physician,  fi-zifli'in.  f. 

One  who  profefl'es  the  art  of  healing. 

Physick,  fiz'zik.  f. 

The  fcience  of  healing;  medicines,  reme- 
dies ;  in  common  phrafe,  t  purge. 

To  Physick,  ffz'zik.  v.  a. 

To  purge,  to  treat  with  pbvflck,  to  cure. 

Physicotheology,  nz-zA-k6-/^i- 
6ri6.j5.  f. 

Divinity  enforced  6r  illuftratcd  by  natural 
philofophy.  r»    u  X  A    /    JL  < 

Physiognomer,  f  i^h-d-og'no- 
mflr,  or  fiz-i-Ag'n6-mdr. 

Physiognomist,    f!zh-6-6g' 
n6-inift.  „ 

One  who  judges  of  the  temper  or  tuture 
fortune  by  the  fetturet  of  the  face. 
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g3"  For  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  the  J 
in  thcfe  words  like  zh,  wc  need  only  appeal 
to  analogy.  •S  before  a  diphthong  begin- 
ning with  I,  and  having  the  accent  before  it, 
cither  primary  or  fecondar^-,  always  goes 
into  z/',  as  may  be  feen,  Principles,  No. 
451.  The  fccond«rv  accent  on  the  firft  fyl- 
lable  of  thcfe  woras  gives  a  feeblenefs  to 
the  fecond,  which  occaflons  the  afpiration  of 
5  as  much  as  in  evaftcn^  adkeftcn,  &c.  where 
the  J  is  preceded  by  the  primary  accent. 
It  mull,  however,  be  ackuowledgcd,  that  this 
is  far  from  being  the  moft  general  pronunci- 
ation.— See  Ecclefiajfick. 

Physiognomy,  flzh-4-&g'no-m4.  f. 

The  art  of  difcovering  the  temper  and  fore- 
knowing the  fortune  oy  the- features  of  the 
face  ;  the  face,  the  caft  of  thi  look. 

Physiological,  fizh-4-6-16d'j4- 
kil.  a. 

Relating  to  the  do^rine  of  the  natural  con- 
ftitution  of  things. 

Physiologist,  fizh-4-6rio-jm.  f. 

A  writer  of  natural  philofophy. 

Physiology,  f!zh-4-&ri6-j4.  f. 

Th»  dodrine  of  the  cooftitution  of  the 
works  of  nature. 

Phytivorous,  fl-tiv'v6-rfis.  a. 

That  eats  grafs  or  any  vegetable. 

Phytography,  fl-t6g'gr4-f4.  f. 

A  dcfcription  of  plants. 

Phytology,  fUtdl'l&-j4.  f- 

The  do£^rine  of  plants,  botanical  difcourfe. 

PiACULAR,  pUdk'kA-lJr.  (116J  1 
PiACULOus,  pUik'kA-lfis.  / 

Expiatory,  having  the  power  to  atone; 
fuch  at  reauires  expialioo ;  criminal,  atro- 
cioufly  baa.  * 

PiA  MATER,  pl-i-ma'tftr.  f. 

A  thin  and  delicate  membrane,  which  lie*. 
under  the  dura  mater,  and  covers  immedi- 
ately the  fubftance  of  the  brain. 
PlANET,  pl'l-net.  f. 

A  bird,  the  leflcr  wood- pecker;  the  magpie. 

PiASTBR,  p44s't4r.  f.  (132). 

An  Italian  coin,  about  five  fliilliogs  fter- 
ling  in  value. 

Piazza,  p4-Jz'za.  f.  (132). 

A  walk  under  a  roof  fupported  by  pillars. 

Pica,  pl'kJ.  f. 

Among  printers,  a  particular  fue  of  their 
types  or  letter. 

Picaroon,  p!k-k4-r56n'.  f. 

A  robber,  a  plunderer. 

To  Pick,  pik.  v.  a. 

To  cull,  to  chufe ;  to  take  up,  to  gather ; 
to  feparatc  frjom  any  thing  ufclefs  or  noxious 
by  gleaning' out  either  part;  to  clean  by 
gathering  off  gradually  any  thin^  adhering  ; 
to  pierce,  to  ftrike  with  a  ftiarp  inftrumcnt  j 
to  ftrike  with  bill  or  beak,  to  peck ;  to  rob ; 
to  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed  inftrumcnt ;  to 
Pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat,  a  proverbial  ex- 
preflion  for  one  finding  fault  with  another. 

To  Pick,  pik.  v.  n. 

To  eat  flowly  and  by  fmall  morfcls ;  to  do 
any  thine  nicely  and  leifiirely. 

Pick,  pik.  f. 

A  ftiarp- pointed  iron  tool. 

Pickapack,  pik'^-pik,  ad. 

In  manner  of  a  pack  upon  the  back.  A 
vulgar  phrafe. 

Pickaxe,  pik'iks.  f. 

An  axe  not  made  to  cut  but  pierce,  an  axe 
with  a  ftiarp  point. 

Pickback,  pik'bik.a.  On  the  back. 
Picked,  pik'kld.  a.  (366J. 

^btrp,  fmari. 


To  Pickers,  plk-kiir'.  v.  a. 

To  pirate,  to  pillage,  to  rob;  to  make  a 
flying  fliitmilh. 

Picker,  pik'kfir.  f. 

One  who  pick«  or  culls ;  a  f^ck«Kc»  ao  is- 
ftrumcnt  to  pick  with. 

Pickerel,  pik'klr-B.  f. 

A  finall  pike. 

P1CKEREL-WE50,  pik'ker-ll-w4id. 
f.  A  water  plant  from  which  pikes  arc  f&blc4 
to  be  generated. 

PiCKLB,pik'kl.  f.  (405). 

Apy  kind  of  fait  liquor,  tn  which  ftefh  or 
otner  fubftance  is  preferved;  thing  kept  ia 
pickle  ;  condition,  ft  ate. 

To  PiCKLE,  pIk'kL  V.  a. 

To  prcfervc  in  pickle;  to  feafon  or  imWe 
highly  with  any  thing  bad,  as  a  picl^Jcd 
rogue.     A  low  phrafe. 

Pickleherring,  plk-kl-hlr'ring.  f. 

A  jack-pudding,  a  merry-andrew,a  buffoon^ 

Picklock,  p1k'16k.  f. 

An  inftrumcnt  by  which  locks  are  opened  i 
the  perfon  who  picks  locks.' 

Pickpocket,  plk'p6k-ii.  "1  ^ 
PiCKPURSE,  pik'pflrfe.        j     ' 

A  thief  who  fteals,  oy  putting  hu  hand  pti- 
vately  into  the  pocket  or  purie. 

Picktooth,  pik't6&/A.  f. 

An  inftniment  by  which  the  teeth  ar& 
cleaned. 

Pickthank,  pik'/A3nk.  f. 

An  oificious  fellow,  who  does  whit  he  i^ 
not  defired. 

Pict,  pikt.  f. 

A  painted  perfon. 

Pictorial,  pik-t6'r4-41.  a. 

Produced  by  a  painter. 

Picture,  pik^fliAre.  f.  (461). 

A  refcmblance  of  perfons  or  things  in  co« 
lours;  the  fcience  of  piinting;  the  works 
of  painters;  any  reftrablance  or  reprefiea* 
tatioo. ' 

To  Picture,  pik'tihAre.  v.  a. 

To  paint,  to  reprcfent  by  painting ;  to  re« 
prefent. 

To  Piddle,  pld'dl.  v.  n. 

To  pick  at  table,  to  feed  fqaeamiOily  ami 
without  appetite;  to  trifle,  to  attend  t« 
fmall  parts  rather  than  to  the  main. 

PiDDLER,  pid'dl-Ar.  L 
One  that  eats  fqueamiftily  and  without  ap^ 
petite. 

PlE,  pi.  f. 

Aiiy  cruft  baked  witb  fomething  in  it ;  a 
magpie,  a  particoloured  bird ;  the  oM 
popifti  fervice  book,  fo  called  from  the  rm* 
brick. 

Piebald,  pl'bild.ai 

Of  various  colours,  divcriified  in  colour. 

Piece,  piifc.  f. 

A  patch ;  a  fragment ;  a  part ;  a  pidore ;  a 
compofition,  p^rformaoce ;  a  fiogle  great 
gun;  a -hand  gun;  a  coin,  a  fingle  piace 
of  money ;  in  ridicule  and  contempt,  aa  a 
Piece  ot  a  lawyer ;  'a  Piece,  to  each ;  of  a  - 
Piece  with,  like,  of  the  lame  ibrt,  united, 
the  fame  with  the  reft. 

To  Piece,  pSAfc.  v.  a. 

To  enlarge  by  the  additicm  of  a  fitee ;  to 
join,  to  4anite ;  to  Piece  out,  to  iocrtaft  by 
addition. 

To  Piece,  p44fe.  v.  n. 

To  join,  to  coalelbe;  to  be  coBi|AAcd. 

Piecer,  pWs'Ar.  f. 

One  that  pieces.    • 

Pieceles,  piis'lh.  a. 
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Vbole»  coflipaAi  not  mide  of  feparate 
pieces. 

Piecemeal,  pih'mSle.  ad. 

In  pieces,  in  fragments. 

Piecemeal,  piis'm^le.  a« 

Single,  feparate,  divided. 

Pied,  plde.  a. 

Variegated,  particoloured. 

PiEDNESS,  plde'nSs.  f. 

Variegation,  diverfity  of  colour. 

PiELED,  plrd.  a. 

fiald.     Obfoiete. 

Piepowder  Court,  pI'p6A-ddr.  f. 

f^  This  word  is  derived  from  the  French 
p/,  a  foot,  and  fomdr/f  dully ;  q.  d.  Dufty- 
toot  Cowrt. 

**  A  Court  held  in  fairs,  particularly  at  Bar- 
••  tholomcw  Fair  in  Weft  Smithfield,  Lon- 
*'  don,  to  do  juiUce  to  buyers  and  fellers, 
^*  and  to  redrcfs  diforders  committed  in 
««  them.**  Bailev. 

Pier,  pWr.  f. 

The  columns  on  which  the  arch  of  a  bridge 
is  raifed. 

To  Pierce,  p44rfc,  or  perfe.  v.  a. 

To  penetrate,  to  enter,  to  force ;  to  touch 
the  pailions,  to  afiFe£l. 
(f^*'  What  has  been  obferved  of  the  word 
Fierce  is  perfe£lly  applicable  to  this  word 
and  its  compounds. 

To  Pierce,  piirfe,  or  perfe.  y.  n. 

To  make  way  by  Cbrce  ;  to  llrike,  to  move, 
to  affe^;  to  enter,  to  dive;  to  affe&  fe- 
verely. 

Piercer,  pAirs'Ar,  or  pers'flr.  f. 

An  inftrumcnt  that  bores  or  penetrates ;  the 
part  with  which  infers  perforate  bodies; 
one  who  perforates. 

Piercingly,  pi4r'sing-U,  or  pirs' 
!ng4i.  ad. 

Sharply. 

Piercingnbss,    p44r'slng-nlj5,   or 
pers'lng-nfe.  f. 
Powor  of  piercing. 

Piety,  pl'i-ti.  f. 

Difcbarge  of  duty  to  God  ;  duty  to  parents 
or  thofe  in  fupenor  relation. 

Pig,  pig^  f. 

A  young  fow  or  boar ;  an  oblong  mafii  of 
lead  or  unforged  iron. 

To  Pio,  pig.  V.  n. 

To  farrow,  to  bring  pigs. 

Pigeon,  pid'jin.  f.  (259).   . 

A  fowl  well  known. 

Pigeonfoot,  pid'jin-fit.  f. 

An  herb.  a       1      »a      a 

P1GEONLIVERED,  pid'jin-nv-ur'd.a. 

Mild,  foft, jgcntle,  timid. 

PlOG}N,  pig'gln.  f.  ,    „     _, 

In  the  northcin  provinces,  a  fmall  vellcl. 

PiGHT,  plte.  old.  pret.  and  part.pff. 

of  Pitch.  Pitched,  placed,  fixed,  deter- 
mined.   Obfolete. 

Pigment,  pig'mlnt.  f. 

Paint,  colour  to  be  laid  on  aViy  body. 

Pigmy,  p!g'mc.  f. 

A  fmall  nation,  fabled  to  be  devoured- by 
the  cranes.  i      1        a       r 

Pignoration,  pig-no-ra'fliQn*  f. 

The  aa  of  pledging. 

Pignut,  pig'nflt.  f^ 

An  earth  nut. 
PiGSNEY,  pSCz'nl.  f 

A  word  of  endearment  to  a  girl.    Obfolete. 
P^KB,  pike.  f. 

J^Uf^  fiih  of  prey ;  a  loog  lance  ufed  by 


the  loot  foldiers  to  keep  off  the  horfe,  to 
which  bayonets  have  fucceeded ;  a  fork 
ufed  in  hufbandry ;  among  turners,  two 
iron  fprings  between  which  any  thing  to  be 
turnea  is  taftened. 

Piked,  pik'ked.  a.  (366), 

Sharp,  acuminated,  ending  in  a  p'oint. 

Pikeman,  pike'mdn.  f. 

A  foldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

Pikestaff,  pike'ftdf.  f. 

The  wooden  frame  of  a  pike. 

Pilaster,  pi-lis'tflr.  f.  (132). 

,A  fquare  column  fometimcs  iniulated,  but 
oftener  fet  within  a  wall,  and  only  (hewing 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  its  thicknefs. 

Pilcher,  piltfh'Ar.  f. 

A  furred  gown  or  cafe,  any  thing  lined  with 
fur,  obfolete  ;  a  filh  like  a  herring. 

Pile,  pile.  f. 

A  ftrong  piece  of  wood  driven  into  the 
ground  to  make  firm  a  foundation  ;  a  heap, 
an  accumulation ;  any  thing  heaped  toge- 
ther to  be  burned  ;  an  edifice,  a  building ;  a 
hair;  hairy  furface,  nap;  one  fide  of  a  com, 
the  reverfe  of  crofs,  m  the.  plural,  Piles, 
the  haemorrhoids. 

To  Pile,  pile.  v.  a. 

To  heap,  to  lav  one  thing  on  another  i  to 
fill  with  foraethiog  heaped. 
PiLEATED,  pil'4-i-t4d.  a.     ^ 
In  the  form  of  a  cover  or  hat. 

PiLER,  pIle'Ar.  f. 

He  who  accumulates. 

To  Pilfer,  plrfflr.  wa. 

To  fteal,  to  gain  by  petty  robbery. 

To  Pilfer,  plrfor.  v.  a. 

To  pra6life  petty  theft. 

Pilferer,  pil'fTftr-fir.  f. 

One  who  fteals  petty  things. 

PiLFERiNGLY,  pirfflr-ing^li.  ad.  . 

With  petty  larceny,  filchingly. 
PlLFERY,p!l'fdr-4.  f. 
Petty  the^. 

Pilgrim,  pll'grim.  f. 

A  traveller,  a  wanderer,  particularly  one 
who  travels  on  a  religious  account. 

To  Pilgrim,  pil'grim.  v.  n. 

To  wander,  to  ramble. 

Pilgrimage,  pil'grlm-adje.  f.  (()o). 

A  long  journey,  travel,  more  ulually  a  jour- 
ney on  account  of  devotion. 

Pill,  pH.  f. 

Medicine  made  into  a  (inall  ball  or  mafir., 

To  Pill,  pil.  v.  a. 

To  rob,  to  plunder. 

To  Pill,  pil.  v.  a.. 

For  Peel,  to  ftrip  off  the  bark. 

To  Pill,. pil.  v.  n. 

(To  be  ftript  away,  to  come  off  in  fiikesor 
fcori«. 
fj^  This  word,  fays  Dr.  Jonfon,  fhould  be 
y/rittcnPecl.  To  ftripott  the  bark  or  rind 
of  any  thing  is  univerfally  fo  pronounced  i 
but  when  it  is  written /i//  it  isimpoifible  to 
pronounce  it  pecly  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done,- 
without  making  the  eye  contradid  the  ear 
loo  palpably. 

Pill  age,  pil'ltdje.  f.  (90). 

Plunder,  fomething  got  by  plundering  or 
pilling ;  the  aft  of  plundering. 

To  Pillage,  pfi'lidje.  v.  a- 

To  plunder,  to  fpoil. 

Pillager,  piriidje-flr.  f- 

A  plunderer ;  a  fpoiler. 

Pillar,  pil'lSr.  f.  ~ 

A  column  ;  a  fupportcr,  a  maintaittcr. 

PILLARED;  pU'iar'd.  f.  (359J- 


Supported  hy  columns  ;  having  the-form  of 
a  column. 

Pillion,  pll'vfln.  f. 

A  foft  faddic  let  behind  a  hoHteman  for  a 
woman  to  fit  on ;  a  pad,  a  low  faddle. 

Pillory,  pil'lflr-i.  f. 

A  frame  ere£lcd  on  a  pillar,  and  made  wtili 
holes  and  folding  boards,  through  which 
the  heads  and  hands  of  criminals  are  put. 

To  Pillory,  pil'lfir-A.  v.  a. 

To  punifli  with  toe  pillory. 

Pillow,  pil'lA.  f.  (327). 

A  bag  of  down  or  feathers  laid  under  the 
head  to  deep  on. 

To  Pillow,  p!l'l6.  v.  a. 

To  reft  any  thing  on  a  pillow. 
PiLLOWBEER,  pil'lo-WrC.    1    r 

Pillowcase,  pU'li-kife.   J  *• 

The  cover  of  a  pulow. 

Pi  LOS  I TY,  pi-16s'si-t4.  f. 

Hairinefs. 

Pilot,  pl'lit.  f. 

Hc^  whole  office  is  t8  fteer  the  (hip. 

To  Pilot,  pl'lfit.  v.  a. 

To  fteer,  to  dire^  in  the  courfe. 

Pilotage,  pi'lflt-tidje.  f.  (90). 

Pilot's  &iU,  knowledge  of  coafts ;  a  pilot's 
hire. 

PiMENTA,  p4-raJn't4.  f. 

A  kind  of  fpice  called  Jamaica  p«pper,  all* 
fpice. 

Pimp,  pimp.  f. 

One  who  provides  gratifications  for  the  Ittft 
of  others,  a  procurer,  a  pander. 

To  Pimp,  pimp.  v.  n. 

To  provide  gratifications  for  the  liift  of 
others,  to  pander. 

Pimpernel,  pim-^lr'nll.  f. 

A  plant. 

Pimping,  plmp'ing.  a. 

Little. 

Pimple,  pim'pl.  f.  (405), 

A  fmall  red  puftule. 

Pimpled,  pim'prd.  a.  (359).. 

Having  red  puftules,  full  of'pimples^ 

Pin,  pin.  f. 

A  ftiort  wire  with  a  fljarp  point  and  roiind'. 
head,  ufed  by  women  to  taftcn  their  clothes ;. 
any  thing  tnconfiderablc  or  of  little  value  ; 
any  thing  driven  to  hold  parts  tocether,  a 
peg,  a  boh ;  any  (lender  thing  fixed  in  ano- 
ther body  ;  that  which^  locks  the  whed  to 
the  axle ;  the  pegs  by  which  muficians^. 
ftrcfch  or  relax  their  ftrings  ;  a  cylindrical ' 
roller  made  of  wood. 

To  Pin,  pin.  v.  a. 

To  faftcn  with  pins ;  to  faften,  to  make  faft ; 
to  join,  to  fix;  to  (hut  up,  to  indofe,  to- 
confine. 

P^NCASE,  pin'kife.  C 

A  cafe  to  keep  pins  in.  -    > 

Pincers,  pin'sftrz.  f. 

An  inftrument  by  which  nails  are  drawn,  off 
any  thing  ugrippedt  which  requires  to  be- 
held hard, 
(fir  This  word  is  frequently  mifpronouncedi 
tinchers. 

To  Pinch,  pinfh.  v.  a- 

To  fqucci^e  between  the  fingers  or  with  the* 
teeth  ;.to  hold  hard  with  an  inftrument ;  to« 
fqueeze  the  flelh  till  it  is  pained  or  livid  ;  to- 
prefs  between  hard  bodies  ;  to  gall,  to  fret  ;; 
■  to  gripe,  to  ftraiten  ;  to  diftrefs,  to  pain  ;  to. 
prefs,  to  drive  to  difl&culties. 

To  Pinch,  pinlh.  v.  n. 

To  a£l  wilhfoicefaiastobcfcU,  to  b«t 
^  hatd. 
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hard  upon,  to  be  puzzling;  to  Tpare,  to  be 

frugal. 

Pinch,  pinfti   f 

A  painful  fquecze  with  the  fingert ;  a  fmall 
quantity  of  inufl  contained  between  the 
hnger  and  thumb  ;  oppreflfiun,  diHrcis,  in- 
flitted  ;  difficulty,  time  of  difttcls. 

PlNCHFIST,  plnfh'flft. 

PiNCHPENNY,  plnfli'p4n-ne. 

A  mifer. 

Pincushion,  pin'kA(h-fin.  f. 

A  fmall  bag  fluffed  with  bran  or  wool  on 
which  pins  are  duck. — See  CufiUn. 
PiNDUST,  pin'dflft.  f. 
Small  particles  of  metal   made  by  cutting 
pint. 

Pine,  pine.  f. 

A  tjce. 

To  Pine,  pine.  v.  n. 

To  languiib,  to  wear  away  with  any  kind  of 
mifery;  to  languifh  with  defire. 

To  Pine,  pine,  v,  a. 

To  wear  out,  to  mak^  to  languifh ;  to  grieve 
for,  to  bemoan  in  filcnce. 

Pineapple,  pine'4p-pl.  f. 

A  plant. 

Pineal,  pin'ni-il.  a. 

Rcfembling  a  pine-apple.  An  epithet  given 
\>y  Det  Cartes  to  the  gland  which  be  ima- 
gined the  feat  of  the  foul. 

Pinfeathered,  pin'fiTH-ir'd.  a. 

(359).  Not  fledged,  hiving  the  feathers  yet 
only  beginning  to  (hoot. 

Pinfold,  pin'fild.  f. 

A  place  in  which  beads  are  confined* 

Pinmoney,  pin'mdn-A.  f. 

Money  allowed  to  a  wife  for  her  private  ex- 
penccs  without  account. 

Pinguid,  ping'gwid.  a.  (340). 

Fat,  unduous. 

Pinhole,  pin'h&le.  f. 

A  fmall  hole,  fuch  as  is  made  by  the  perfo- 
ration of  a  pin. 

Pinion,  pin'yin.  f.  (8). 

The  joint  of  the  wing  remoteft  from  the 
bo.dy »  Shakefpearc  fecms  to  ufe  it  for  a  fea- 
ther or  ^uill  of  the  wing ;  wing  ;  fetters  for 
the  hands. 

To  Pinion,  pln'yfin.  v.  a. 

To  bind  the  wings ;  to  confine  by  binding 
the  elbow&to  the  fides  «  to  (hackle,  to  bind. 

Pink,  pink.  f. 

A  fmall  fragrant  flower  of  the  gilliflower 
kind;  an  eye,  commonly  a  fmall.  eye>  as 
Fink-eyed  ;  any  thing  fuprcmcly  excellent  ; 
a  colour  ufed  by  painters  ;  a  kind  of  heavy 
narrow.flerned  fliip ;  a  filh,  the  minnow. 

To  Pink,  pink,  v.  a. 

To  work  in  oylet  boles,  to  pierce  in  fmall 
holes. 

To  Pink,  pink,  v.  n. 

To  wink  with  the  eyes. 

PiNMAKER,  pin'm2tk-&r.  f. 

He  who  makes  pins. 

PiNTJACE,  pln'ds.  f.  (91). 

A  boat  belonging  to  a  (hip  of  war.  It  feeros 
formerly  to  have  fignified  rather  a  fmall 
floop  or  bark  attending  a  larger  fhip. 

Pinnacle,  p5n'n4-kl.  f.  r 

A  turret  or  elevation  above  the  reft  of  the 
building  ;  arhigh  fpiring  point. 

Pinner,  pin'nfir.  f. 

The  lappet  of  a  head  which  flies  loofe. 

Pint,  pint.  f. 

Half  a  quart,  in  medicine  twelve  ounces,  a 
liquid  meafure. 

Pioneer,  pl-6-n44r'.  H 


One  whofe  buGnefs  is  to  level  the  road, 
throw  up  work^,  or  fuik  mines  in  military 
operations. 
PlONY,  pi'.ftn*i.  f.  (ll6j. 
A  large  flower. 

Pious,  pi'fls.  a. 

Careful  of  the  duties  owed  by  created  be- 
ings to  God ;  careful  of  the  dutiei  of  near 
relation. 

Piously,  pl'fis-li.  ad. 

In  a  pious  manner,  religioufly. 

Pip,  p!p.  f. 

A  defluxion  with  which  fowls  are  troubled 
a  homy  pellicle  that  grows  on  the  tip,  of 
their  tongues ;  a  fpot  oa  the  cardt. 

To  Pip,  pip.  v.  n. 

To  chiro  or  cry  as>  a  bird.    Little  ufed. 

Pipe,  pipe.  f. 

Any  long  hollow  body,  a  tube ;  a  tube  of 
clay  through  which  the  fume  of  tobacco  is 
drawn  into  the  mouth  ;  an  inftrument  of 
hand  mufick  ;  the  organs  of  voice-  and  re- 
fpiration,  as  the  wind-Pipe;  the  key  of  the 
voice  ;  an  office  of  the  exchequer  ;  a  liquid 
meafure  containing  two  hogflieads. 

To  Pipe,  pipe.  v.  n. 

To  play  on  the  pipe  ;  to  haye  a  (hrill  found. 

Piper,  pl'pAr.  1. 

One  who  plays  on  the  pipe. 
PlPETREE|  pipc'trift.  f. 
The  lilac  tree. 

Piping,  pipc'ing.  a. 

Weak,  feeble,  fickly ;  hot,  boiling. 

Pipkin,  pip'kin.  f. 

A  fmall  earthen  boiler. 

Pippin,  pip'pin.  f. 

A  iharp  apple. 

PiOUANT,  pik'kJnt.  a.  (415). 

Pricking,  ilimulatingt  (harp,  pungent,  fe* 
vere. 

Piquancy,  plk'kln-s£.  f. 

Sharpuefs,  tartnefs. 

PiQUANTLY,  pik'k4nt44.  ad. 

Sharply,  tartly. 
PlQUE,  pick.  f.  (415). 

An  ill  will,  an  oJffence  taken,  petty  malevo- 
lence ;  point,  nicety,  pun£ltlto. 

To  PicyjE,  pick.  V.  a. 

To  touch  with  envy  or  virulency,  to  put 
into  fret ;  to  offend,  to  irritate  ;  to  value,  to 
fix  reputation  as  on  a  point. 

ToPiQUEER,  p!k-kiir'.  a. 

See  PicKEiR. 

PiQUEERER,  p!k-k4Ar'fir.  f. 

A  robber,  a  plunderer. 
PiQJLIET,  p4-k6t'.  f.  (415J. 
A  game  at  cards. 

Piracy,  pl'rJ-s4.  f. 

The  ad  or  praftice  of  robb  ingn     the  fea. 

Pirate,  pVrdt.  f.  (91). 

A  fea-robber ;  any  robber,  particularly  a 
bookfellcr  who  fcizes  the  copiea  of  other 
men. 

To  Pirate,  pl'-r3t.  v.  n. 

To  rob  by  fea. 

To  Pirate,  pl'rdt.  v.  a. 

To  take  by  robbery. 

Piratical,  pl-rJt'ti-kll.  a.  (132). 

Predatory,  robbing,  cowfifting  in  robbery. 

PiscATiON,  pis-ki'(hfin.  f. 

The  ad  or  pra&ice  of  fifhing. 

Piscatory,  pis'k4-tfir-4.  a. 

Relating  to  fifties. — For  the  e,  fee  Domeftick, 

Piscivorous,  pis-siv'vi-r&s.  a. 

(518).  Fifheating,  living  on  fifb* 

Pish,  pi(h.  int«rj. 


A  contemptuous  ^clamitioa. 

To  Pish,  pifli.  v.  n. 

To  exprefs  contempt. 

Pismire,  plz'mlre.  f.  (434).! 

An  ant ;  an  emmet. 

To  Piss,  pis.  v.  n. 

To  make  water. 

Piss,  pis.  f. 

Urine,  animal  water. 

PissABED,  pls'4-bed.  r. 

A  yellow  flower  growing  in  the  graCi. 

PissBURNT,  pis'birnt.'a. 

Stained  with  arinc;  having  a  coloar  u 
though  ftained  with  urine. 

Pistachio,  pis.ti'(h6.  f.  * 

The  Piftachio  ua  dry  fruit  of  obloog  figure ; 
Fiftich  nut. 

PiSTiLLATiON,  pis-til-la'(h&n.  f. 
The  aA  of  jpounding  in  a  mortar. 

Pistol,  pIs'tAl.  f. 

A  fmall  handgun. 

To  Pistol,  p!s't&l  v.  a. 

To  (hoot  with  a  piftol. 

Pistole,  pis-tik'.  f. 

A  coin  of  many  countries  and  maoy  de« 
grees  of  value. 

Pistolbt,  pts-t6-Iet'.  f. 

A  little  piftol. 

Piston,  pls'tfin.  f. 

The  moveable  part  in  fevcral  machiees,  u 
in  pumps  and  lyringea,  whereby  the  ^- 
tion  or  attra^on  is  caufed ;  an  embolos. 

Pit,  pit.  f. 

A  hole  in  the  ground  ;  abyfs,  profundity 
the  gnvt ;  the  area  on  which  cocks  fight; 
the  middle  part  of  the  theatre  ;  any  boHow 
of  the  body,  as  the  Pit  of  the  ftomach,  the 
arm-Pit ;  a  dint  made  by  the  finger. 

To  Pit,  pit.  v.  a. 

To  fink  in  hollows. 

Pitapat,  plt'A-pit.  f. 

A  flutter,  a  palpitation  ;  a  light  quick  ftep* 

Pitch,  pitfli.  f. 

The  refin  of  the  pine  extraded  by  fire  sad 
infpifFated;  any  degree  of  elevation  or 
height ;  ftate  with  rtfptCt  to  lownefi  or 
height;  degree,  rate. 

To  Pitch,  pitfh.  v.  a. 

To  fix,  to  plant  j  to  order  regularlv;  to 
throw  headlong,  to  calt  forward ;  to  Imcar 
with  Pitch ;  to  darken. 

To  Pitch,  pitih.  v.  n. 

To  light,  to  drop;  to  fall  headlong;  to  fix 
choice ;  to  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  li»bi»" 
tion. 

Pitcher,  pitfh'fir.  f. 

An  earthen  veffel,  a  water  pot ;  an  iniro- 
ment  to  pierce  the  ground  in  which  soy 
thing  is  to  be  fixed. 

Pitchfork,  pit(h'f6rk.  f. 

A  fork  ufed  in  nufbandry. 

Pitchiness,  pitih'A-nls.  f. 

Blacknefs,  darknefs. 

Pitchy,  pitfli'4.  a. 

Smeared  with  pitch  ;  having  the  qualities  •> 
pitch ;  black,  dark,  difmal. 

Pit-coal,  p!t'k61e.  f. 

Foffile  coal. 

Pit-man,  pit'mln.  f. 

He  that  in  tawing  timber  works  below  la 
the  pit. 

Pit-saw,  pit'sivr:  f. 

A  large  faw  ufed  by  two  men,  of  wbofflo** 
is  in  the  pit. 

Piteous,  pitch'i-fis.  a.  (^63^). 

Sorrowful,  mournful,  exciting  ptf f j  y*" 
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—  nA,  m6ve>  nir,  nftt ;  —  tfibc,  tfib,  bill ;  —  All ;  —  pAAnd ;  — /^in,  thI; 


^>tffionate»  tender ;  wretched,  paltry,  pitiful. 
PiTEOUSLY,  pitih'4-is-li.  ad. 

In  a  piteous  manner. 

PiTEousNEss,  pitch 'i-is-n8s.  f. 

Sorrowfulnefs,  tcudernc{a« 

Pitfall,  plt'fdll.  f. 

A  pit  dug  and  covered,  into  which  a  paflea- 
ger  fallt  unexpectedly. 

Pith,  pi/h.  L  (467). 

The  marrow  of  tkc  plant,  the  foft  part  in 
the  inidll  of  the  wood  ;  marrow  ;  ilrcngth, 
force ;  energy,  cogency,  fulncfs  of  fcntimcnt,- 
clofenefs  and  vigour  of  thought  and  Ittle ; 
weight,  moment,  principal  part ;  the  quint- 
efcence,  the  chief  part. 

Pithily,  fUh'^-lL  ad. 

With  ftrength,  with  cogency. 

Pithiness,  pi/A'i-nes.  f. 

Energy,  ftrengih. 

Pithless,  p!/A'lls.  a. 

Wanting  pith;  wanting  energy,  wanting  force 

Pithy,  pl/A'i.  a. 

'  Cooliding  of  pith ;  ftrong,  forcible,  ener« 
getick. 

Pitiable,  plt't4-3-bl.  a. 

_  Defcrving  pity.- 

g3r  The  diphthong  ftf,  in  fhic  word,  does  not 
draw  th^  preceding  I  u>  afpi ration  as  in 
other  cafes,  and  the  rcafon  feeros  to  be  the 
lame'  as  that  which  prcfcrves  the  dentals 
pure  in  M.igbtitr^  ffagbtier,  &c.  that  is,  the 
termination  abUt  though  derived  from  the 
Latin,  is  often  ufed  in  compofition  witli 
pare  Englifh  words,  like  the  pcrfonal  and 

•'  comparative  terminations  er,  etb.  Sec.  and 
therefore  the  general  rule  in  Engltih  compo- 
fition is  adhered  to,  which  is,  that  iimples 
preferve  their  found  and  accent,  whatever 

'  terminations  are  annexed  to  them. 

Pitiful,  pit'tA-fdl.  a. 

.  Melancholy,  moving  compaflion;  tender, 
companionate;  paltry,  contemptible,  dclpi- 
cable. 

Pitifully,  pit'ti-fdl-i.  ad. 

Mournfully,  in  a  manner  that  moves  com* 
pai&on ;  contemptibly,  defpicably. 

Pitifulness,  plt'i-fAl-nes.  f. 

Tcodernefs,  mercy,  compalUon;  dclpica- 
blenefs,  contemptiblenefs. 

Pitiless,  plt't£-Us.  a. 

Wanting  pity^  wanting  comj>aflioa,  mcrcilels. 

Pittance,  plt'tJnfe.  1. 

Ao  allowance  of  meat  in  a  monaftery;  a 
fmall  portion. 

PiTUiTE,  pit't(hA-ltc.  f.  (155). 

Phlegm. 

PiTUiTous,  p4-tA'A-tds.  a.  (132). 

Con&iling  of  phlegm. 

Pity,  pit'ti.  f. 

Companion,  fympathy  with  mifcry,  tender- 
neb  for  pain  or  uneafinefs;  a  ground  of 
Pity,  a  fubjo^  of  Pity  or  of  grief. 

ToriTY,  plt'ti.  V.  a.  . 

To  companionate  mifery,  to  regard  with 
Cendemefs  on  account  of  unhappincfs. 

To  Pity,  pit'ti.  v.  n. 

To  be  compalGooate. 

Pivot,  plv'vAt.  f. 

A  pin  on  which  any  thing  turns. 

Pix,  plks.  f. 

A  little  chcft  or  box  in  which  the  confecra- 
.ied  boll  is  kept. 

Placable,  pli'kd-bl.  a. 

Willing  or  pouible  to  beappeafed. — See  Inf 
flacabU, 

Placability,  pli*kJ.bll'4.t4.  1  ^ 
FtACABLEIISSSy  pUi'kd-bl-n^s.  / 


Willingnefs  to  be  appeafed,  poflibility  to  be 
appeafed. 

Placard,  plak-3rd'.  1  ^ 
f^LACART,  pllk-irt'.  / 

An  edi£l,  a  declaration,  a  manifefto. 

Place,  plifc.  f. 

Particular  portion  of  fpace ;  locality,  local 
relation  ;  local  cxiftcnce ;  fpace  in  general ; 
a  feat,  refidence,  roanfion  ;  paiTazc  in  writ- 
ing; ftate  of  being,  validity  ;  rank,  order  of 
priority;  offi<;e,  publick  chara6lcr  or  em- 
ployment ;  room,  way ;  ground,  room. 

To  Place,  plife.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  or  condition  ;  to 
fix,  to  feulc,  to  eitablilh. 

Placer,  pla'sAr.  f. 

One  that  places. 

Placid,  plis'sid.  a. 

Gentle,  quiet ;  foftjnild. 

Placidly,  pUs'sld-li.  ad. 

Mildly,  gently. 

Placit,  plJs^it.  f. 

Decree,  determination. 

Placket,  or  Plaqi? et,  pUk'klt.  f. 

A  petticoat. 

Plagiarism,  pli'jJ-rizm.  f. 

Theft,  literary  adoption  of  the  thoughts  or 
works  of  another. 

Plagiary,  pla'ji-r4.  f. 

A  thief  in  hteraiuxe,  one  who  fleals  the 
thoughts  or  writings  of  another  ;  the  crime 
of  literary  theft. 
0^^'  Some  refpedable  fpeakers  pronounce  this 
word  with  the  firft  vowel  (hort,  as  if  written 
plid-jarjx  but  almoU  all  our  OrthoepilU 
mark  it  with  the  a  long,  as  if  written  play- 
jary:  and  to  know  which  is  the  true  pro- 
nunciation, we  need  only  recur  to  analogy, 
which  tells  us,  that  every  vowel,  except  i, 
having  the  accent,  and,  being  followed  by  a 
diphthong,  is  long.  —  See  Principles,  No. 
5''5y  507- 

Plague,  pla^.  f.  (337). 

Pcllilence,  a  difeafe  eminently  cotitagious 
and  deftrudive  ;  ftate  of  mifcry ;  any  thing 
troublefome  or  vexatious. 

To  Plague,  plag.  v.  a. 

To  trouble,  to  teaxc,  to  vex,  to  haraCi,  to 
torment,  to  afilid. 

Plaguii^y,  pli'giJJ.  ad. 

Vexatioufly,  horridly. 

Plaguy,  pli'gA.  a.  (345). 

Vexatious,  troublefome. 

Plaice,  plife.  f.  (202). 

A  flat  filh. 

Plaid,  pl3d.  f.  (204}. 

A  firiped  or  variegated  cloth,  an  outer  loofe 
garment  worn  much  by  th«  Highlanders  in 
Scotland. 

Plain,  plinc.  a.  (202). 

Smooth,  level,  flat ;  void  of  ornament,  (im- 
ple;  artlefs;  honeflly  rough,  open,  fincere; 
mere,  bare;  evident,  dear. 

Plain,  pUne.  ad. 

Not  obfcurcly  ;  diliindlly,  articulately  ;  Am- 
ply, with  rough  (inceiity. 

Plain,  pl&n^  f. 

Level  ground,  open,  flat,  a  field  of  battle. 

To  Plain,  plinc.  v.  a. 

To  level,  to  make  even. 

To  Plain,  pline.  v.  n. 

To  lament,  to  wail.     Not  ufed. 

Plaindealing,  plane-di'llng.  a. 

A6^ing  without  art. 

Plaindealing,  plane-di'llng.  C 

Mtnageraem  void  ol  aiu 
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Plainly,  plane'14.  a*. 

Lcvelly,  flatly;  without  ornament;  with- 
out glofs,  iincerely ;  in  earnell,  fairly ;  evi- 
dently, clearly. 

Plainness,  plane'nis.  C 

Lcvclnefs,  flatnefs  ;  want  of  ornament,  want 
of  (how ;  oppenoefs,  rough,  flncerity  ;  art- 
Icfl'nefs,  fimplicity. 

Plaint,  plint.  f. 

Lamentation,  complaint,  lament ;  exprcflloa 
of  forrow. 

Plaintful,  pIJnt'fAI.  a.   * 

Complaining,  audibly  forrowful. 

Plaintiff,  plane'tif.  f. 

He  that  commriices  a  fuit  in  law  agaUA 
another,  oppofed  to  the  defendant. 
83*  This  word  w.»  univcrfally,  til:  of  late 
years,  pronounced  with  the  firll  fyllable  liko 
plan  ;  but  a  laudable  defire  of  reforming  the 
language  has  rellored  the  diphthong  to  its 
true  found  ;  and  the  firft  fyllable  of  thia 
word,  like  planCy  is  now  the  current  pro-* 
nunciation  of  all  our  couru  of  juftice. 

Plaintiff,  plane'tif.  a. 

Complaining.  A  word  not  in  ufc,  betof 
now  written  plaintive. 

Plaintive,  plane'tiv.  a. 

Complaining,  lameiking,  exprel&vc  of  fofw- 
row. 

Plainwork,  plinc'wArk.  f. 

Needlework  m  diftinguiflicd  from  embroi- 
dery. 

Plait,  plate,  f. 

A  fold,  a  double. 

To  Plait,  plitc.  v.  a. 

To  fold,  to  double;  to  weave,  to  braid. 
{{3^  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  as  if  written  //f/f,  which  muft  be 
carefully  avoided. 

PLAITER,plitc'dr.  f. 

He  that  olaits. 

Plan,  pldn.f. 

A  fcheme,  a  form,  a  model ;  a  plot  of  any 
building,  or  ichnography. 

To  Plan,  pl4n.  v.  a. 

To  fcheme,  to  form  in  defign« 

Plane,  pline.  f. 

A  level  Turface ;  an  inftrument  by  whick 
the  furface  of  boards  ia  fmoothed* 

To  Plane,  plinc.  v.  a. 

To  level,  to  fmooth  from  inequaliclcs ;  40 
fmooth  with  a  plane. 

Plane-tree,  pline'trii.  f. 

The  name  of  a  fine  tall  tree. 

Planet,  pUn'it.  f. 

One  of  the  celeilial  bodie*  in  our  fyftem. 
which  move  round  and  receive  light  from 
the  fun. 

Planetary,  pI4n'n4.t4r-ri.  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  planets ;  produced  by  the 
planeu. 

Plametical,  plIn-net'tt-k^L  a. 

Pertaining  to  planets. 

Planetstruck,  plan'et-ftrfik.  a. 

Blaftcd.  ^ 

Planisphere,  plin'iii-sfirc.  f. 

a  fphcre  projctted  on  a  plane. 

Plai*ic,  pldnkk  f. 

a  thick  Itrong  board. 

To  Plank,  pMnk.  v.  a. 

To  cover  or  lay  with  planks. 

Planoconical,  pli.n6-k6n'n4-kiL 

a.  Level  oA  one  lide  and  conical  on  otheis. 

Planoconvex,  pU-n6-k6n'vlks.  a.  ' 

Flax  on  the  one  fide  and  convex  on  tht 
other. 

Plant,  plint.  f. 
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tr  (546)*— Fitc,  fir,  fill,  ftf,— m*,  mit ;  — pine,  p^n ;  — 


Any  thing  produced  ftott  feed,  tny  vegeta* 
ble  produ^ion ;  •  fapling. 
f;^*  There  is  i  ooarfe  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  chie^y  among  the  vulgar,  which 
rhymes  it  wiih  «««/.  This  pronuociation 
feems  a  remnant  of  that  broad  fo«nd  which 
was  probably  given  to  the  a  before  two  con- 
fonaots  in  all  words,  but  which  has  been 
gradually  wearing  away,  and  which  is  now, 
except  in  a  few  words,  become  a  nurk  of 
vulgarity. — See  Principles,  No.  79. 

To  Plant,  pUnt.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  to  grow, 
to  fet,  to  eencrate ;  to  place,  to  fix ;  to  fet- 
tle, to  eftablilh,  as  to  Plant  a  colony;  to  fill 
or  adorn  with  fomething  planted,  as  he 
Planted  the  garden  or  the  country ;  to  dired 
properly,  as  to  Plant  a  cannon. 

Plantage,  plan'tidje.  f.  (90). 

An  herb. 

Plantain,  pldn'tln.  f.  (202). 

An  herb  ;  a  tree  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which 
bears  an  efculent  fruit. 

Plantal,  pJin'tJl.  a. 

Pertaining  to  plants. 

Plantation,  plln-ti'fhin.  f. 

The  aft  or  praftice  of  planting ;  the  place 
planted ;  a  colony ;  introdu&ion,  eftabliih* 
ment. 

Planted,  jlint'hd.  a. 

This  word  ieems  in  ShakcfpcAie  to  fignify 
fettled ;  well  grounded. 

Planter,  plint'fir.  f. 

One  who  fows,  fcts,  or  cultivates  $  one  who 
cultivates  ground  in  the  Weft-Indian  colo- 
nies. 

Plash,  plifh.  f. 

A  ibull  lake  of  water  or  puddle ;  branch 
partly  cut  off  and  bound  to  other  hraachcs. 

To  Plash,  plifli.  v.  a. 

To  interweave  branches. 

Plashy,  plifh'i.  a. 

Wairy,  6Ucd  with  ouddltA. 

Plasm,  pldzm.  1. 

A  moujd,  a  matrix  in  whidi  any  thing  i» 
caft  or  formed. 

Plaster,  pl4s'tir.  f. 

tabftuice  made  of  water  and  fome  abfior- 
cnt  mafter,  fuch  u  chalk  or  lime  well  pul- 
verifed,  with  which  walls  are  •vcrkid;  a 
glutinous  or  adhcfivc  falve. 

To  Plaster,  plis'tflr.  v.  a. 

'-        To  overlay  as  with  plager  -.^to  cover  with  a 
^'      medicatea  plaftcr. 

Plasterer,  pl4s'tAr-ir.  f. 

One  whofc  trade  is  to  overlay  walls  with 
plaftcr ;  one  who  forms  figures  in  plafter. 

Plastick,  pl^s'tik.  a* 

Having  the  power  to  give  form. 

Plastron,  plls'udn.  L 

A  piece  of  leather  ftuffcd,  which  fencers  ufe, 
when  they  teach  their  fcholars,  in  order  to 
receive  the  pufhes  made  at  them. 

'  To  Plat,  plit.  v.  a. 

To  weave,  to  make  by  texture. 

Plat,  oUt.  f.— Sec  Plot. 

A  fraalf  pie-ce  of  ground. 

Platane,  pUrtin.  L 

The  plane-tree. 

Plate,  plitc*  f. 

A  piece  of  metal  beat  out  into>  breadth  ; 
wrought  filver;  a  (mail  (hallow  veffcl  of 
metal  or  porcelain  on  which  meat  is  eaten; 
thcprizc  run  for  by  horfes. 

TorLATE,  plite.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  plates  ;  to  aan  with  platta; 
tp  beat  into  laminc  or  plates. 

Platform,  pUt'lton*  f . 


The  (ketch  of  anything  horizontally  deline- 
ated, the  ichnogptphy  ;  a  place  laid  out  after 
any  model ;  a  kvel  place  beware  a  fortifica* 
tion  ;  a  fcheme,  a  plsn. 

Platoon,  pl&-tMn'.  f. 

A  fmall  fquare  body  of  raufketoera. 

Platter,  plit'tar.  f. 

A  large  diih,  senerally  of  earth. 

Plaudit,  pllw'dit.  f.  (213). 

Applaufe. 

Plausibility,  pliw-xi-bil'A-t4.  f* 

Specioufnefs,  fupcriicial  appearance  of  right. 

Plausible,  piiw'zi-bl.  a. 

Such  as  gains  approbation,  (iiperficially 
pleafing  or  taking,  fpecious,  popular. 

Plausiblbness,  pl4w'ze-bl-n^$«  f* 

Specioufaefs,  (how  of  right. 

Plausib^^y,  pliw'ze-bl£.  ad. 

With  fair  (how,  fpecioufly. 

Plau&ive,  pliw'siv.  a.  (158)  (4^8)- 

Applauding;  plaufible.  Not  ufed  in  this 
ftift  fenfe. 

To  Play,  pUi.  v.n.  (220). 

To  fport,  to  frolick,  to  do  fomething  not  as 
atafll  but  for  pleafure;  to  toy,  to  aft  with 
levity ;  to  trine  ;  to  do  fometning  fanciful  ; 
to  praftife  farcaftic  merriment;  to  pra6lifc 
illufion ;  to  game,  to  contend  at  fome 
game  ;  to  touch  a  mufical  inftrument ;  to 
operate,  to  a£i,  ufed  of  any  thing  in  mo- 
tion ;  to  wanton,  to  move  irregularly ;  to 
reprefent  a  charader ;  to  ad  in  any  ceruin 
charader. 

To  Play,  pli.  v.  a.  . 

To  put  in  adion  or  motion,  as  he  Played 
his  cannon  ;  to  ufe  an  inftrument  of  niufick ; 
to  ad  a  mirthful  charader  ;  to  exhibit  dra- 
matically ;  to  ad,  to  perform. 

Play,  plA.  f. 

Adion  not  impofcd,  not  work  j  amufe- 
ment,  fport ;  a  drama,  a  comedy  or  tragedy, 
or  any  thing  in  which  cfaaraders  reprelented 
by  dialogue  and  adion  ;  game,  pradice  of 
gaming,  conteft  at  a  game ;  pradice  in  any 
contcit;  adion,  employment,  office ;  man- 
ner of  ading;  ad  of  touching  an  inftru- 
ment; In  play,  in  jeft,  not  in  earnefa; 
room  for  motion ;  liberty  of  ading,  fwing. 

Play  BOOK,  pli'b5&k.  f. 

Book  of  dramatick  compo(itiona» 

Playday,  pli'di.  f. 

Day  exempt  from  ta(ka  or  work. 

Playdebt,  pli'dlt*  f. 

Debt  contraded  by  gaming^ 

Player,  pli'dr.  f. 

One  who  plays ;  an  idler,  a  lasy  pfrlbn ; 
ador  of  dramatick  fcenes  ;  a  mimick  ;  one 
who  touches  a  mufical  inftrument ;  one  w^o 
ads  in  any  certain  manner  not  in  earneft, 
but  in  play. 

Playfelxow,  pli'fel-l6.  L 

Companion  in  amufemcnt. 

Playful,  pli'fil.  a. 

Sportive,  full  of  levity. 

Playgame^  flk'gkme.  f. 

Play  of  children. 

Playhouse,  pU'hAflfc.  f. 

Uoufe  where  dranutick  pcrfoimawfa  are 
rcprefentcd. 

Playsome,.  pli'sflm.  a* 

Wanton,  full  of  levity. 

Playsomeness,  pli'sftm-nSs.  C 

Wantonnefs,  levity. 

Plaything,  pli'/Aing.  C. 

Toy,  thing  to  play  with. 

Playwright,  pli' jrltc*  C 
I      A  maker  of  playa» 


Plea,  pl4.  f.  (227). 

The  ad  or  form  of  pleading ;  thing  aJtfed 
or  demanded  in  pleading ;  allegation :  tA 
apology,  an  excufc. 

To  Pleach,  plAtfh.  v.  a.  (227). 

Tp  bend,  to  interweave.     Not  in  ufo. 

To  Plead,  pl6de.  v.  n.  (227). 

To  argue  before  a  court  of  jwftice ;  to  (peak 
in  an  argumentative  or  perfuafive  way  for 
or  againft,  to  rcafon  with  another;  to  be  of- 
fered  as  a  plea ;  to  admit  or  deny  a  charge 
of  guilt. 

To  Plead,  pl^de.  v.  a* 

To  defend,  to  difcuia  ;  to  alledge  to  plead* 
ing  or  argument ;  to  offer  as  an  excufc» 

Pleadable,  ple'di-bK  a. 

Capable  to  be  allcdged  in  plea. 

Pleader,  plA'dir.  f. 

One  who  argues  in  a  coort  of  juftice ;  Me 
who  fpeaks  for  or  againft. 

Pleading,  pli'dlng.  f. 

Ad  or  form  of  pleading. 

Pleasance,  plez'zlnfe.  f  (234). 

Gaiety,  pleafantry.     Obfolet^. 

Pleasant,  plez'zint.  a,  (234). 

Delightful ;  good  humoWed  cheerful ;  gift 
livelv,  merry;  trifling,  adapted  rather  to 
mirtn  than  ufe. 

Pleasantly^  plez'z4nt-lA.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  delight ;  gaylft 
in  good  humour ;  lightly,  ludicroufly. 

Pleasantness,  pliz'zint-nSs.  f. 

Dcligbtfulnef*,  ftate  of  being  pleafaat; 
gaiety,  checrfulnefs,  merriment. 

Pleasantry,  pUz'z^n-tri.  f. 

Gaiety,  merriment ;  fprightly  faying,  lively 
talk. 

To  Please,  plize.  v.  a.  (227). 

To  delight,  to  gratify,  to  humour ;  to  fs» 
tisfy,  to  content ;  to  obtain  favour  from ;  to 
be  pleafed,  \o  like,  a  word  of  ceremony. 

To  Please,  plize.  v.  n. 

To  give  pleafure ;  to  eain  approbation  ;  to 
like,  to  chufe ;  to  condefcend,  to  comply. 

Pleaser,  pW'zAr.  f. 

One  that  courta  favour,  one  that  pleafei* 

Pleasingly,  plA'z!ng-lA,  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

Pleasingness,  pl4'z!ng-nls.  A 

Quality  of  giving  delight. 

Pleasurable,  pIezh'fir-3-bL  a. 

Delightful,  full  of  pleafure. 

Pleasure,  pl^zh'ire.  f.  (234)  (450)* 

Delight,  gratincation  of  the  mind  or  fenies} 
loofe  gratification  ;  approbation ;  what  t|ie 
will  didates;.  choice,  arbitrary  will. 

To  Pleasure,  plJzh'Arc.  v.  a« 

To  pi  cafe,  to  gratify. 

Plebeian,  pU-bA'yin.  L 

One  of  the  lower  people. 

Plebeian,  pU-bi'yin.  a. 

Popular,,  conufting  of  mean  perfons;  bt- 
longing  to  the  lawer  ranka;  vulga^i  ^^^ 
common. 

Pledge,  pUdjc.  L 

A  gage,^  any  thing  given  by  way  of  warn nt 
or  fjpcurity,  a  pawn ;  a  forety,  a  baii|  « 
hoftage. 

To  Pledge,  pledje.  v*  a. 

To  put  in  pawn  j  to  give  as  warrsot  w  fc* 
curity ;  to  fecure  by  a  pledge;  to  invite, to 
drink,  by  accepting  the  cup  or  healtii  iUfii 
another. 

Pledget,  plSd 'jit.'  f* 

A  fmall  Quu  of  lint* 

Pleiads^ 


PLI 


PLU 


PLU 


—  nA,  m&ve,  n4*>  n6t ;  —  tibc,  tflb,  bill ;  — .  All ;  —  pAAnd ; — /tin,  this. 


Flkiaos,  pli'yidx.     1  f 
Pleiades,  plA'yi-d4z- J 

A  northero  conftellacion. 
f^T  1  have  preferred  thofe  Onkllepifti)  -wlio 
mark  thefe  words  as  I  have  done,  to  Mr. 
Sieridan,  who  makes  the  firft  fyliable  like 
the  verb  to  f^, 

PLENARILY,  pttn'i-r*-!*.  ad. 

Fully,  completely. 

Plenary-,  plln'4-r4.  a. 

Full,  complete* 
(9*  Several  of  our  Orth6epiib,  tftd  (broe 
very  reCpedable  fpeakers,  make  the  vowel 
r,  in  the  firft  fyliable  of  this  woid.  long; 
but  analogy  and  iht  beft  u(age  feen  to 
(horten  the  r,  as  they  do  the  a  in  Oramarj, 

ipLBNARiNESS,  p^a'^-ri-nls.  f. 

Fulncfs,  complctenefii. 

Plenilunary,  pl^n-n44A'n4-r4.  a. 

Relating  to  the  full  moon. 

Plenipotence,  pli-nip'pA-tinfis.  f, 

Fulnefs  of  power. 

Plenipotent,  pl4-nip'p6-tSnt.  a. 

Invefted  with  full  power. 

Plenipotentiary,    plln-nA-p6- 

A  negotiator  ijtvefted  vmth  full  power. 

Plbnist,  pWnift.  f. 

One  that  holds- all  fpace  ta  be  full  of  mat- 
ter. 

Plenitude,  pUn'nfi-t6<te.  f. 

Fulnefs,  ihe  contrary  to  vacuity  ;  repletioa^ 
animal  fulneft,  plethory ;  exuberance,  abun- 
dance, complctenefs. 

|?lenteous,  plen'tflifis.  a.  (063). 

Copious,  exuberant,  abundant;  fruitful, 
fertile. 

Plenteously,  plen'tfhOs-li.  ad* 

Copioufly,  abundantly,  cxubeiantly.  ^ 

Plenteousness,  plen't(hds-ncs.  f. 

Abundance,  fertility 

Plentiful,  pl4n't4-fi41.  a* 

Copious*  abunaant,  exuberant,  fruitful. 

Plentifully,  plIn'ti-fdl-A.  ad» 

Copioufly,  abundantly. 

Plenti FULNESS,  plIn'tA-flil-nAs.  f. 

The  date  of  being  plentiful^  aboadance,  fer- 
tility. 

Plenty,  plen'te.  f. 

Abundance,  Aich  a  quantity  a*  is  more  than 
«ttougb  ;  ffuitfulncfs,  exuberance ;  it  is  ufed, 
1  think,  barbarottfly  for  Plentiful ;  a  ftate  in 
which  enough  is  had  and  enjoyod. 

Pleonasm,  pli'A-nizm.  f. 

A  figure  of  rhctorick,  by  which  more  words 
are  ufcd  than  are  ncceffvY- 

Plethora,  ple/A'6-r4.  f.  (468). 

The  ftate  in  which  the  vcflcls  arc  fuller  of 

humours  than  is  agreeable  to  a  natural  ftate 

or  health.  i      j     21 

PLETHORETICKjJple/A-O-m'lk. 

Plethorick,  ple-/*6r'!k. 

Having  a  full  habit. 

Plethory,  ple/A'6-r4.  f. 

Fulncfs  of  habit. 

Plevin,  plev'vin.  f. 

In  law,  a  warrant  or  aflaraoce. 

Pleurisy,  pli'ri-si.  f. 

.  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

Pleuritical,  pl6-nt*ti-k41 
Pleuritick,  plA-nt'ik. 

Btfeafed  witha  pleurify;  denoting  a  plcu- 

Pliable,  pll'3-bl.  a. 

Eafy  to  be  bent,  flexible ;  flexible  of  difpo- 
fitioB,  cafy  to  be  pcifuadcd. 


■} 


'•} 


a. 


Pliableness,  pll'i-bl-nfe.  f. 

Flexibility,  eafinefs  to  be  bent;  flexibiljty 
of  mind. 

Pliancy,  pU'in-s4.  f. 

Eafinefs  to  be  bent. 

Pliant,  pU'int.  a. 

Bending,  flexile;  limber;  eafy  to  Uke  a 
form;  eafily  perfuaded. 

Pliantness,  pli'lnt-nls.  f. 

Flexibility,  toughnefs. 

Plicature,  pl!k'k4-tArc.  1  #• 
Plication,  pl4-ka'flifin.    J 

Fold,  4ouble.  • 

Pliers,  pli'flrz.  f. 

An  inArumeni  by  which  any  thing  iff  laid 
hold  on  to  bend  it. 

To  Plight,  plite.  v.  a. 

To  pledge,  to  give  as  furety ;  to  braid,  to 
weave.    In  this  laft  fenfe  obtolete. 

Plight,  pHte.  f. 

Condition,  ftate  ;  good  cafe ;  ]>le«}ge,  gace ; 
a  fold,  a  plait.     Not  uiied  in  thialaft  fenie. 

Plinth,  plin/A.  f. 

In  architeebire,  is  thatfqnare  member  which 
ferves  as  a  foundation  to  the  bafe  of  a  pillar.' 

To  Plo©,  pl6d.  V.  n. 

To  toil,  to  druge,  to  travel ;  to  travel  labo- 
rioufly ;  to  ftudy  clofely  and  dully. 

Plodder,  plAd'dftr.  f. 

A  dull,  heavy,  laborious  man. 
PLOT,pl6t.  f. 

A  fmaU  extent  of  ground ;  a  confpiracy,  a 
fccrct  defign  formed  againft  another;  an 
intrigue,  an  affair  complicated,  involved, 
and  embarafed;  ftratagem,  fecret  combi- 
nation  to  any  ill  end;  contrivance,  deep 
reach  of  thought. 

To  Plot,  plAt.  v.  n. 

To  form  fchemes  of  mifchief  againft  ano- 
ther, commonly  againft  thofe  in  authority; 
to  contrive,  to  icheme. 

To  Plot,  plAt.  v.  a.  » 

To  plan,  to  contrive ;  to  defcnbe  accord- 
ing to  ichnography. 

Plotter,  plAt'tAr  f. 

Confpirator  ;  contriver. 

Plover,  plfiv'vAr.  f.  (165). 

A  lapwing. 

Plough,  plAd.  f.  (313)  (390). 

The  inftrumcnt  with  which  the  furrows  are 
cut  in  the  ground  to  receive  the  feed. 

To  Plough,  plAfi.  v.  n. 

To  turn  up  the  ground  in  order  to  fow 
feed. 

To  Plough,  plAfi.  v.  a. 

To  turn  with  the  plough ;  to  brin^  to' view 
by  the  plough';  to  furrow,  to  divide;  to 
tear. 

Plouchboy,  plAd'boi.  f. 

A  boy  that  follows  the  plougtf,  a  coarfe  ig- 
norant boy. 

Plough^r,  plAd'fir.  f. 

One  who  ploughs  or  cultivates  ground. 

Ploughland,  plAd'lJnd.  f. 

A  farm  for  corn. 

Ploughma'n,  plAd'mdn.  f. 

One  that  attends  or  ufcs  the  plough ;  a  grofs 
ignorant  rufttck ;  a  ftroog  laborious  man. 

Ploughshare,  plAd'ftiire.  f. 

The  part  of  the  plough  that  is  perpendicular 
to  the  coulter. 

ToPluck,  plAk.  V.  a. 

To  pull  with  nimblcncfs  or  force,  to  fnatch, 
to  pull,  to  draw,  to  force  on  or  off,  to  force 
up  or  down  ;  to  ftrip  of  feathers ;  to  Pluck 
up  a  heart  or  fpirit,  a  proverbial  exprcflion 
for  taking  up  or  re  fuming  courage* 

3  E  a 


PlI/ck,  pWk..f. 

A  pull,  a  draw,  a  fingle  ad  of  plucking; 
the  heart,  liver  and  lights  of  an  aounal. 

Plucker,  plftk'kdr.  f. 

One  that  plucks. 

Plug,  plflg  f. 

A  ftopplc,  any  thing  driven  hard  into  ano^* 
thcr  body. 

To  Plug,  plftg.  v.  a. 

To  ftop  witn  a  plug. 

Plum,   otherwife   written  Plum», 
pl&m.  f. 

A  fruit ;  the  fum  of  one  hnndrad  thoii(Mi4 
pounds. 

Plumage,  pli'mldje.  f.  (90). 

Feathers,  fuit  of  feathers. 

Plumb,  plflm.  f.  (347)- 

A  plummet,  a  leaden  weight  let  d»wn  li 
the  end  of  a  line. 

Plumb,  pldm.  ad.  , 

Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 

To  Plumb,  pldm.  V.  a. 

To  found,  to  fearch  by  a  line  with  a  weight 
at  its  end;  to  regulate  any  work  by  the 
plummet. 

Plumber,  plAm'mfir.  f. 

One  who  works  upon  lead.  Commonly 
written  Plummer. 

Plumbery,  plim'mfir-A.  C 

Works  of  lead,  the  manufaa^res  of  a  plu«r» 
ber. 

Plumcake,  plflm'kakc.  f. 

Cake  made  with  raifins. 

Plume,  plAme.  f. 

Feather  of  birda ;  feather  worn  as  an  omih 
ment ;  pride,  towering  mien  ;  token  of  ho- 
nour,  prize  of  contelt ;  Flume  is  a  terra 
ufcd  by  botanifts  for  that  p?rt  of  the  feed  of 
a  plant  which  in  its  growth  becomes  thm 
trunk. 

To  Plume,  plfimc.  v.  a. 

To  pick  and  adjuft  feathers;  to  ftrip  off  fea-' 
thers;  to  ftrip,  to  pill;  to  place  as  a  plume; 
to  adorn  with  plumes ;  to  Plume  one'^  fal£ 
upon,  to  be  proud  of. 

Plumeallvm,  plime-il'lfim.  f. 

A  kind  of  aft>eftus. 

Plumigerous,  plA-mid']cr-d».  f# 

Having^  feathers,  feathered. 

Plumipedb,  plA'mi-pidc.  f. 

A  fowl  that  has  feathers  on  the  foot    €ce 

Millepedes. 

Plummet,  plfim'mit.  f. 

A  weight  of  leadTtung  at  a  flrinr,  by  whicli 
depths  are  founded,  and  perpendicularity  ia 
diicemed. 

Plumosity,  plA-m&s's6^e.  f. 

The  ftate  of  hating  feathers. 

Plumou?,  plA'mfls.  a, 

FVathcry,  rclcmbling  feathers.    . 

Plump,  plAmp.  a. 

■     Somewhat  fat,  Oeek,  full  and  fmooth. 

Plump,  plflmp.  f. 

A  knot,  a  tuft,  a  cluftcr,  a  number  joined 
in  one  mafs.     Little  uCed. 

To  Plump,  plflmp.  v.  a.* 

To  fatten,  to  (well,  to  make  large. 

To  Plump,  plAmp.  v.  n. 

To  fall  like  a  ftone  into  th«  water  ;  to  ba 
fwoilcn. 

Plump,  plfimp.  ad. 

With  a  fudden  tall. 

Plumper,  pldmp'fir.  f. 

Something  worn  in  the  mouth  to  fwell  out 
the  cheeks. 

Plumpness,  plAtnp'nSs.  ( 


PNE  POI 

frr  (546). — Fite,  fir,  au,  fit ;  —mi,  m4t ;  —  pine,  pin  ;— 


POK 


Fvlnefs,  difpofition  towards  fulnefi. 

Plumporridge,  plim-p6r'r!djc.  f. 

Porridge  with  plums. 

pLUMPUDDiNG,  plftm-pWding.  f. 

pudding  made  with  plums. 

Plumpy,  plfirop'c.  a. 

plump,  fat. 

Plumy,  pli'mi,  a. 

Feathered,  covered  with  feathers. 

Xo  Plunder,  plQn'dftr.  v.  a. 

To  pillage,  to  rob  in  a  hoftilc  way  ;  to.rob 
as  a  ihicf. 

Tlunder,  plfin'dAr.  f. 

Pillage,  fpoiU  gotten  in  war. 

Plunderer,  plfln'd4r-ftr.  f. 

Hoftile  pillager,  fooiler  ;  a  thief,  a  robber. 

To  Plungi: ,  plonjc.  v.  a. 

"  To  put  fuddenly  under  watrr,  or  under  any 
thing  fuppofed  liquid  ;  tq  put  into  any  flate 
fuddenly:  to  hurry  ioio  any  dilirefs;  to 
force  in  fuddenly. 

To  Plunge,  plflnjc.  v.  n. 

To  fmk  fuddenly  into  water,  to  dive;  to 
fall  or  ru(h  into  any  hazard  or  dillrefs. 

Plunge,  plAnje.  f. 

Aft  of  putting  or  fuiking  under  water  ; 
ditiicolty,  ftrait,  diftrefs. 

Plunger,  plfin'jflr.  f. 

One  that  plunges,  a  diver. 

Plural,  plA'ral.  a. 

Implying  more  than  one. 

pLURALrsT,  plA'r3l-!ft.  f- 

One  that  holds  more  ecclefiaftical  benefices 
than  one  with  cure  of  fouls. 

Plurality,  plA-ril'i-t4.  f. 

.The  (late  of  being  or  having  a  greater  num- 
ber; a  number  more  than  one;  more  cure 
of  fouls  than  one  ;  the  greater  number,  the 
majority. 

Plurally,  plA'ril-i.  ad. 

1 9.  a  feofe  implying  more  than  one. 

Plush,  plom.  f. 

A  kind  of  villous  or  Hiaggy  cloth,  (hag. 

Pluvial,  pli'vi-H.    / 
Pluvious,  phi'vi-As.  3    * 

Rainy,  relating  to  ram. 

To  Ply,  pll.  v.  a. 

To  work  on  any  thing  clofely  and  impor- 
tunately ;  to  employ  with  diligiiicc,  to  keep 
i)ufy,  to  fel  on  work  ;  to  pca^ik  diligeiuly  ; 
to  folicit  importunately. 

To  Ply,  pit.  v.  n.        • 

To  work,  or  offer  fen.- ice  ;  t«  go  in  a  hafte  ; 
to  bufy  one's  ielf ;  to  bend. 

Ply,  pll.  f. 

Bent,  turn,  biafs;  plait,  fold. 

Plyers,  pU'firz.  f. 

Sec  pLiias. 

Pneumatic AL,  ni-mit^ti-kdl.*)  ^ 
Pneumatics,  nii-mit'tik.        / 

Moved  by  wiud,  relative  to  wind ;  con^fting 
of  fpirit  or  wind. 
•{3^  1  have  dltftrcd  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in 
thcfe  words,  a$  I  apprehend  it  is  contrary  to 
aiialogy,  and  the  bctl  ufage  to  pronouuce  the 
initial  f.  G  and  k  before  u  arc  always  lilent, 
as  in^/'OwoiT,  knavf^  Sec.  B  is  not  heard  in 
hi'cUmm,  nor  /  in  pfclmy  puj:n^  &c.  and  till 
iome  good  rcafonsarc  offered  for  pionounc- 
irg  it  m  the  words  in  qucllion,  I  mull  join 
witJi  Dr.  Kenrick,  M»»  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Perry,  who  have  funk  it  a&  I  have  done. 

Pkjiumaticks,  nti-mSt'tiis.  f. 

A  branch  of  mechanicks,  which  con»idcrs  thc^ 
doctrine  of  the  air,  or  laws  accoiding  to 
which  that  fluid  is  condenfcd,  rarificd,  or 
(ravitiiUi  \  in  the  fchools)  the  do£inac  ol 


fpi ritual  fubftancet,  as  God,  angcla,  and  the 
fouls  of  men. 

Pneumatology,  nA-mJ-t&l'l4-j4. 

f.  The  dodrine  of  fpiritual  exiilence. 

To  Poach,  p6tfh.  v.  a. 

To  boil  (lightly;  to  plunder  by  ftealth. 

To  Poach,  p6tfh.  v.  n. 

To  fteal  game,  to  carry  off  game  privately  in 
a  bag. 

Poacher,  pitfli'flr.  f. 

One  who  ftcaU  game. 

Pock,  pok.  f. 

a  puilule  raifed  bv  the  fmall-pox. 

Pocket,  pftk'kit.  f. 

The  fmall  oag  inferted  into  clothes. 

To  Pocket,  p6k'kit.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  the  pocket  ;  to  Pocket  up,  a  pro- 
verbial form  that  denotes  the  doing  or  tak- 
ing any  thing  clandeftinely ;  to  paft  by  an 
afliont  fo  as  to  fay  nothing  of  it. 

PocKETBOOK,  pAk^kit-boSk*  f. 

A  paper  book  carried   in  the  pocket  for 
hady  notes. 
POCKETOLASS,  p6k'klt-gl4s.  f. 
Portable  looking-glafs. 

PocKHOLE,  pok'hAle.  f. 

Pit  or  fear  made  by  the  fmkll  pox. 

PocKiNESS,  pAk'ki-nds.  1. 

The  ftate  of  heme  pocky. 

PocKY,  p6k'k4.  a. 

Infeded  with  the  pox. 

Poculent,  pfik'kA-llnt.  a. 

Fit  for  drink. 

Pod,  p6d.  f. 

The  capfulc  of  legumes,  the  cafe  of  feeds. 

Podagrical,  p6-dig'grc-kdl.  a. 

AflFliftcd  with  the  gout ;  gouty,  relating 
to  the  gout. 

Podge,  pidje.  f. 

A  puddle,  a  plafh. 

Poem,  pA'em.  f. 

The  work  of  a  poet,  a  metrical  compofition. 

Poesy,  p6'i-sc.  f. 

The  ait  of  writing  poems;  poem,  metrical 
compofitions,  poetry  ;  a  (hort  conceit  en- 
graved on  a  ring  or  otlier  thing,  pronounced 
as  two  words. 

Poet,  pA'^t.  f. 

An  inventor,  an  author  of  fi6iion,  a  writer 
of  poems,  one  who  wutes«in  meafure. 

Poetaster,  p6-i-tis'tiir.  f* 

A  vile  petty  poet. 

Poetess,  p6'lt-tls.  f. 

A  fhc  poet. 

Poetical,  p6-et'ti-kil.  1 
PoETiCK,  p6-et't!k.         J    ' 

Expreffcd  in  poetry,  pertaining  to  poetry, 
fui table  to  poetry. 

Poetically,  p6-4t't6-kdl-14.  ad. 

With  the  qualities  of  poetry,  by  the  fi^ion 
of  poetry. 

Poetry,  p6'i-tri.  f. 

Metrical  compofition,  the  art  or  pradice  of 
writing  poems  ;  poems,  poetical  pieces. 

Poignancy,  pwAi'ndn-si.  f.  (387). 

The  power  of  Simulating  the  palate,  Iharp- 
nefs;  the  power  of  irritation,  al'pcrity. 

Poignant,  pwdc'nint.  a.  (387). 

Sharp,  Aimulating  the  palate;  feverc,  pierc- 
ing, painful ;  irritating^  iatirical,  keeii. 

Point,  pAint.  f.  (299). 

The  (harp  cud  of  any  inftrumcrU;  a  ftring 
with  a  tag;  headland,  promontoiy;  a  lUng 
of  an  epigram  ;  an  indivifible  part  of  fpacc; 
an  indivifible  part  of  time,  a  moment ;  a 
fmall   fpace ;    puxkdilio,    uicety ;   ^aU  re-   ^ 


quired  of  time  or  fpace,  ctttical  niotneiit, 
exad  y\M  ;  degree,  ftate ;  note  of  diUma- 
tion  in  writing,  a  ftop;  a  fpot^  t  pari  of  a 
furface  divided  by  fpots,  divifioo  by  marks 
into  which  any  thing  is  *diftingui(bed  in'a 
circle  or  other  plane,  as  at  uhles  the  ace  or 
fife  Point ;  one  of  the  deuces  into  which 
the  circumference  of  the  norizon  and  tl(e 
mariner's    compafs  is   divided;    particular 

fdace  to  which  any  thing  is  dire&ed;  r<« 
ped,  regard ;  an  aim ;  the  ad  of  a  dog  in 
marking  out  the  game  ;  the  particular  thing 
required;  particular  inftance,  example;^ 
6ngle  pofition,  a  fmgle  affertion,  a  fingle 
part  ofa  complicated  qucftion,  a  tingle  part 
of  any  whole ;  a  note,  a  tune  ;  PointhlanV, 
diremy,  as  an  arrow  is  (hot  to  the  Point* 
blank  or  white  mark ;  a  Point  of  war,! 
certain  meafure  beat  oatbe  drum. 

To  Point,  p6int.  v.  a. 

To  fharpen,  to  forge  or  grind  to  a  point;  t9 
dired  towards  an  obje&  by  way  of  forcing 
it  00  the  notice ;  to  fhew  aa  by  direding 
the  finger;  to  dired  towards  a  .place;  to 
diftinguifh  by  IVops  or  points. 

To  Point,  pdint.  v.  n. 

To  note  with. the  finger,  to  force  upon  tBe 
notice  by  direding  the  finger  towards  it; 
to  diilinguift  words  or  fentencea  by  poiau; 
to  indicate  as  dogs  do  to  fportfnien;  to  ihow. 

Pointed,  pdint'id.  a. 

Sharp,  having  a  (harp,  point  or  pick;  epi* 
grammatical,  abounding  in  conceua. 

Pointedly,  p6int'ed-14.  ad. 

In  a  pointed  manner. 

PoiNTEDNEss,  p6int'cd-nls,  f. 

Sharpnefs,  pickeanefs  with   afpenty;  epK 
grammatical  fmarlnefs. 
POINTEL,  p6int'Sl.  f. 
Any  thing  on  a  point. 

Pointer,  oiint'fir.  f. 

Any  thing  that  points;  a  dog  that  pointsoot 
the  game  to  fportfmen. 

Pointingstock,  p6{nt'ing.ft6k.  L 

Something  made  the  obied  of  ri£cule. 

Pointless,  pdint'les*  a. 

Blunt,  not  (harp,  obtufe. 

Poison,  pdi'z*n.  f.  {2()q). 

That  which  deftrovs  or  injuret  life  by  a 
fmall  quantity,  and  oy  means  notobvioosto 
the  fenfes,  venom. 

To  Poison,  pic'z'n.  v.  a. 

To  infed  with  poifon  ;  to  attack,  injure,  or 
kill  by  poifon  given  ;  to  corrupt,  to  taint. 

Poison-tree,  pAi'z'n-trei.  f. 

A  plant. 

PoisoNEii,  pAi'z'n-fir.  f. 

One.  who  poifons;  a  corrupter. 

Poisonous,  p6i'z*n-ds.  a. 

Venomous,  having  the  qualities  of  peifon* 

PoisoNOusLY,  p64'z*n-fis-lc.  ad. 

Venomoufly. 

PoisoNOusNKSS,  p6d'z*n-4s-nls.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  poifonous,  venoaaoui* 
nefs. 

Poitrel,  pSe'trel.  f.  (299). 
'  Armour  for  the  breaft  of  a  horfe  j  a  graving 
tooL 

Poise,  poize,  f.  (29^). 

Balance,  equipoize,  equtiibrium;  a  rege- 
lating power. 

To  Poise,  p84ze.  v.  a. 

To  balance,,  to  hold  or  place  in  equiponde^ 
ance ;  to  be  equiponderant  to ;  to  weigh  i 
to  opprefs  with  weight. 

Poke,  p6ke.  f. 

A  pocket,  a  fmall  bag. 

To  ro&£|  p&ke.  v.  ^ 
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To  feel  in  the  dark,  to  fcarch  any  thing  with 
a  long  inRrumcnt. 

Poker,  pA'kfir.  f. 

The  iron  bar  with  wh^ch  men  ftir  the  fire. 

Polar,  p6'13r.  a.    . 

Found  near  ihc  pole,  lying  near  ftic  pole, 
ifluing  from  the  pole. 

Polarity,  p6-Ur'4-ti.  f. 

Tendency  to  the  pole.  ^ 

PoLARy,.p6'l3r-i,  a. 

Tending  '.o  the  pole, 'having  a  dire£lion  to- 
iM^ards  the  pules. 

Pole,  pile-  f. 

The  extremity  of  the  axi»  of  the  earth,  ei- 
ther of  the  points  on  which  the  world  iiirna; 
a  long  ftafF;  a  tall  piece  of  timber  erefted  ; 
a  meafure  of  length  containing  five  yards 
and  a  half;  an  initrumcnt  of  meafuring. 

To  Pole,  p61e.  v.  a. 

To  furnifli  vith  poles. 

POLEAXE,  pole'aks.  f. 

An  axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole. 

Polecat,  p6lc'kat.  f. 

The  fitchew,  a  (linking  animal. 

Polemical,  po-lSm'mi-kdl 
PoLEMiCK,  po-lem'mik. 

Controverfial,  difputative. 
t^  The  0  in  thcfe  words  is  under  the  fame 
predicament  as  that  in  Ober^ienccy  which  fee. 

PoLEMiCK,  pA-lem'mik.  f. 

Difputant,  controvcrtill. 

PoLESTAR,  p6le'ftlr.  f. 

A  liar  near  the  pole  by  which  navigators 
compute  their  northern  latitude,  cynoluie, 
lodellar  ;  any  guide  or  diref^or. 

Police,  pi-14dfe'.f.  (112). 

The  regulation  and*governmcnt  of  a  city  or 
country,  fo  far  a$  regards  the  inhabitants. 

Policed,  p6-liift'.  a.  (359J. 

Regulated,  formed  into  a  regular  courfe  of 
adminiiUation. 

Policy,  pil'lc-si.  f. 

The  art  ol  government,  chiefly  with  refpeft 
to  foreign  powers ;  art,  prudence,  majiage- 
mcnt  of  a^airs,  (Iratagcm  ;  a  warrant  for 
money  in  the  publick  funds. 

To  Polish,  pol'lilh.  v.  a. 

To  fraooih,  to  brighten  by  attrition,  to  glofs ; 
to  make  elegant  of  manners. 

To  Polish,  piriilh.  v.  n. 

Toanfwer  to  the  aft  of  polifliing,  to  receive 
a  glofs.' 

Polish,  pAnllh.  f. 

Artihcial  glofs,  brightnefs  given  by  attri- 
tion ;  elegarjce  of  manners. 

PoLiSHABLE,  p6lMiih-i-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  polilhed. 

Polisher,  pdriiih-ftr.  f. 

The  perfon  or  inflrument  that  gives  a  glofs. 

Polite,  p6-lite'.  a. 

Gloffy,  fmooth,  in  this  fenfe  only  techni- 
cally ufcd  ;  elegant  of  manners. 

Politely,  p6-UteMi.  ad. 

With  elegance  of  manners,  genteelly. 

Politeness,  p6-llte'nes.  f. 

l^'lfganire  of  manners,  gentility,  good  breed- 
ing. 

Political,  p6-Iit'ti-k31.  a. 

Relating  to  politicks,  relating  to  the  ad- 
TwiMftration  of    publick   aiFairj ;    cunning. 

Politically,  p6-lit't4.kai-4.  ad. 

With  relation  to  publick  ad niinill ration ; 
artfully,  politickly. 

Politician,  p6U4-ti(h'3n.  f. 

One  vcrlcd  in  the  arti  of  -governincDti  one 


(killed  in  politicks ;  a  man  of  artifice,  one 
of  deep  contrivance. 

Politick,  p61'14-tlk.  a. 

Political,  civil ;  prudent,  verfed  in  affairs ; 
artful,  cunning.    . 

Politickly,  p6rU-tik-li.  ad. 

Artfully,  cunninj;ly. 

Poi^iTicKs,  p6rli-t!ks.  f. 

The  fcience  of  gevernment,  the  art  or  prac- 
tice of  adminiflring  publick  affairs. 

Polity,  pfil'li-ti.  f. 

A  form  of  government,  civil  conflitution. 

Poll,  poll.  f.  (406], 

The  head  ;  a  catalogue  or  lift  of  voters  at  an 
elcftion,  a  regiller  of  heads;  a  filh  called 
generally  a  chub  ;  a  chevin. 

To  Poll,  poll.  v.  n. 

To  lop  the  top  of  trees ;  to  pull  off  hair 
from  the  head,  to  clip  (hori,  to  fhear  ;  to 
mow,  to  crop ;  to  plunder,  to  ftrip,  to  pill  j 
to  take  a  lift  or  regifter  of  perfoas  ;  to  infert 
into  a  number  as  a  voter. 

Pollard,  p6ri3rd.  f. 

A  tree  lopped  ;  the  chub  fifh. 

Pollen,  p6tMin.  f. 

A  fine  Dowder,  commonly  underftood  'by 
the  word  farina,  as  alfo  a  fort  of  fine  bran. 

Poller,  pAl'lfir.  f. 

Robber,  pillager,  phmderer ;  he  who  votes 
or  polls. 

POLLEVIL,   p6ll.4'v1.  f. 

Pollevil  is  a  large  fwelling,  inflammation, 
or  impofthume  in  the  horfe's  poll  or  uape  of 
the  neck.     ^ 

Pollock,  pAl'ldk.  f. 

A  kind  of  fiih. 

To  Pollute,  p61-lAte'.  v.  a. 

To  make  unclean,   in  a   religious  fcnfe;  to  ~ 
defile;  to  taint  with  guilt;  to  corrupt  by 
mixtures  of  ill. 

Pollutedness,  p61-16'tld-nes,  f. 

Defilement,  the  ftate  of  being  polluted. 

Polluter,  pAl-lA'tdr.  1. 

Dcfiler,  corrupter. 

Pollution,  poI-lA'flifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  defiling;  the  ftate  of  being  de- 
filed, defilement. 

Poltron,  p61-tr5&n'.  f. 

A  coward,  a  fcoundrcl. 
^^    This  is  one   of  thofe   half  French  half 
En^Iifh  words  that  (hows  at  once  our  defirc 
to  imitate  the  nafal  vowel,  and  our  incapa- 
city to  do  it  properly. — See  tncore. 

Poly,  p6'14.  (. 

An  hero. 

POLYACOUSTICK,  p6-U-4-k6A'ftik. 
f.  Any  thing  that   multiplies  or  magnifies 
founds. 

6^  The  reafon  why  the  o,  thoush  undrr  the 
fecoudary  accent,  iu  the  firft  fyilable  of  this 
and  the  three  follewing  words  is  lon^;,  is, 
betaufe  two  v.owels  fucceed  it  in  the  Soilow- 
ing  fyllables. — See  Principles,  No.  534. 

PoLYANTHos,  p6-li-an'//>ds.  K 

A  plant,  bearing  many  flowers. 

Polyedron,  pA-le-ed'iAn.  f. 

A  folid  figure  with  many  fides. 

Polyedrjcal,  p6-U-ed'dr5-kil.  1 
PoLYE-DROUs,  pA-li-^d'r6s.  J 

a.  Having  many  nder. 

Pol YG AM  1ST,  p6-lig'ga-m!ft.  f. 

One  who  holds  the  lawfulnefs  of  more  wives 
than  one  at  a  time. 

Polygamy,  p6-lig'gl-mA.  f. 

Plurality  of  wives. 

Polyglot,  p61'l4-gl6t.  a.^ 

Haviog^many  languages* 


Polygon,  p6I'Ii.gdn.  f. 

A  figure  of  many  angles. 

Polygonal,  p6-lig'g6^4].  a. 

Having  many  angles. 

Polygram,  pdn4-gr4m.  f. 

A  figure  confifting  of  a  great  number  erf. 
lines. 

POLYGRAPHY,  p&-lVgrJ-f4.  f. 

The  art  of  writing  in  icVcral  unufual  matt* 
ners  or  cyphers. 

POLYLOGY,  p6-lll'l6-jd.  f. 
Talkativencfs. 

PoLYMATHY,  pi-lim'jni-zW.  r. 

The  knowledge  of  many  arts  and  feu  nces, 
alfo  an  acquaintance  with  many  ditferenC 
fubje6ls. 

POLYPETALOUS,  pol-lfr-plt'tll-fls.  a»' 

Having  many  petals. 

PoLYPHONisM,  pi-llf'ft-nizm.  f..* 

Multiplicity  of  found. 

Polypody,  p6.lip'p6-di.  f. 

A  plant. 

Polypous,  pol'li-pfis.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  polypoi,  havine 
feet  or  roots. 

Polypus,  pAl'li-pfis.  f. 

Polypus  fignifics  any  ihing  in  general  witl» 
many  roots  or  feet,  as  a-Twelling  in  the  nos- 
trils ;  but  it  is  likcwife  applied  to  a  tough 
concretion  of  grumous  blood  in  the  heart 
and  arteries;  an  animal  with  many  feet ;- » 
creature,  confidered  by  fome  naturalifts  as  » 
link  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  crc* 
'  ation,  as  partaking  of  both  their  natures.  . 

Polyscope,  p61'li-fk6pe.  f. 

A  multiplying  glafs. 

POLYSPERMOus,  p6l-l5-fpJr'mfis.  a. 

Thofe  plants  aie  thus  called,  which  have 
more  than  four  feeds  fuccceding  each  flower^. 
and  this  without  any  certain  order  or  num- 
ber. 

P0LYSYLLABlCAL,pdl-l5-s!l-lib'b4- 

kil.a. 

Having  many  fyllables,  pertaining  to  a  poly-^ 

fyllable. 

Polysyllable,  p6rii-s!Mi-bl.  f^ 

A  word  of  many  iyltables. 

Polytheism,  p6rii-/M-1zm.  f. 

The  dodrine  of  plurtlity  of  gods. 

Polytheist,  porii-//^i-ift.  L 

One  that  holds  pluialiiy  of  gods. 

PoMACEOus,  pi-ma'lhfis.  a. 

Confiding  of  ^pptcss 

Pomade,  p6-niide'.  f. 

A  fragrant  ointment. 

PoxMANDER,  p6-mdn'dftr.  f. 

A  fwcet  ball,  a  perfumed  ball  of  powder.. 

Pomatum,  p6-mA't6ni.  f. 

An  ointment. 

Pomegranate,  p<\m-gran'n5t.  f. 

(90).  The  tree;  the  Iruit. 

Pomeroy,  pftm'rSi.  \  ^ 

PoMEROYAL,  pdm-rAc'ih  J 

a.  fort  of  apple. 

PoMi FERGUS,  p6-nifffer-fis.  a.    . 

a  term  applied  10  plants  which  have  the 
largcll  Iruit,  and  arc  covered  wiih  a  thick 
hard  rind. 

Pommel,,  pflm'mil.  f. 

a  round  ball  or  knob  ;  the  kno&  that  b*. 
lances  the  blade  of  the  fword ;  the  protu- 
berant part  of  the  faddlc  before. 

To  Pommel,  pAm'mil.  v.  a. 

To.  beat  black  and.  bloc,  to  bruife,  to  punchy 

Poil?^ 
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Pomp,  p&mp.  f. 

splendour, pnde  ;  a  proccffioB  of  fpleodour 
and  oftcntaiion. 

PoMPHOLYx,  p6m'f64iks,  f. 

Fompholyx  h  a  white,  light,  and  very  fri- 
able fubftance,  found  in  cruOs  adhering  to 
the  domes  of  the  furnaces  and  of  the  covers 
of  the  large  crucibles. 

PoMPiON,  pAm'pi-fin.  f.  (165), 

A  pumkin. 

Pomposity,  p6m-p6s'4-t4.  f. 

Ao  affc6)aiion  of  ponipoufncfs. 
J}3'  Though  this  word  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Johnfon  or  Sheridan,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
Tome  of  our  other  Lexicographers,  and  fo 
frequently  occurs  in  couverfation  as  to  de- 
,  fervc  a  place  in  the  language. 

Pompous,  p6m'pfis.  a. 

Splcijdid,  magnificent,  grand. 

Pompously,  p&m'pis-le.  ad. 

* '  Magnificently,  fplendidly.        ^ 

Pompousness,  p4m  pfls-nes.  f. 

Magnificence,  fplendour,  ihewincfsi  oftenta* 
tioufnefs. 

Pond,  p&nd.  f.    . 

A  fraall  pool  or  lake  of  water,  a  bafoo« 
water  not  running  or  emitting  any  ftream. 

To  Ponder,  pon'dflr.  v.  a. 

To  weigh  mentally,  to  cqofider,  to  attead. 

To  Ponder,  pfin'd&r,  v.  n. 

To  think,  to  mufe. 

Ponderable,  p6n'dfir-a-bl.  a. 

Capable  to  be  weighed,  menfurable  by 
fcales. 

Ponderal,  pAnMfir-41.  a. 

Eftimated  by  weight,  dilUnguiflicd  from 
numeral. 

PoNDERATiON,  p&n-dflr-i'flifln.  f. 

The  stGt  of  weighing. 

Ponderer,  p6n'dfir-flr.  f. 

He  who  ponders. 

Ponderosity,  p6n-dfir-As's4-t4.  f. 

Weight,  gravity,  heavinefs. 

Ponderous,  p6n'd6r-fis.  a. 

Heavy,  weighty;  important,  momentous; 
forcible,  ftrongly  impulfive. 

Ponderously,  p6n'dfir-fls-lA.  ad. 

With  great  wei;5ht. 

Pond EKOUSN ess,  pon'ddr-fls-nes.  f. 

Heavinefs,  weight,  gravity. 

PoNDWEED,  p&nd'weid.  f. 

A  plant. 

PoNENT,  p6'nent.  a. 

Weftem.     Not  ufed. 

Poniard,  pin'yird.  f.  (27a). 

A  dagger,  a  Ihort  Itabbing  weapon. 

To  PoNJARD,  pon'yJrd.  v.  a. 

To  fiab  with  a  poniard. 

Pontage,  p6n't!dje.  f.  (90). 

Duty  pard  fur  the  reparation  of  bridget. 

Pontiff,  p6n'tif.  f. 

A  pricft,  a  nigh  prieft  ;  the  pope. 

PoNTi  FiCAL,  p6n-tif' fi-kSl.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  high  prieft ;  popifh ;  fplendid, 
magnificent ;  bridge-buildiug :  in  thia  fcnfe 
it  is  ufcd  by  Milton  only. 

Pontifical,  p6n-iif fJ-ksll.  f. 

A  book  containing  rit6a  and  ceremonies  cc- 
clcfiaftical. 

PoNTiFiCALLY,p6n-tif'f6-kil-i.ad. 

In  a  pontifical  manner. 

Pontificate,  pAn-tif'fi-kdt.  f. 

(90).  Papacy,  popedom. 
PONTIFICE,  pon'ti-fis.  f.  fl42j. 
B?idge»wo(k,  edifice  of  a  bridge.     Little 


Ponton,  p6n-to6n'.  f. 

A  floating  bridge  or  inTeotion  to  pafii  over 
water. — Sec  Poltron, 

Pony,  pi'ni.  f. 

A  fmall  horfe. 

Pool,  piSl.  f.  (306J. 

A  lake  of  (landing  water. 

Poop,  poop.  f.  (306). 

The  hindcrmoft  part  of  the  (hip. 

Poor,  p&or.  a.  (306). 

Indigent,  oppreUed  with  want ;  trifling, 
narrow  ;  paltry,  mean  ;  unhappy,  uneafy  ; 
depreflcd,  low ;  a  word  of  teoaernefs,  dear ; 
a  word  of  flight  contempt,  wretched ;  not 
good,  not  fit  for  any  purpofe ;  the  Poor, 
thofe  who  are  in  the  loweft  rank  of  the 
community,  thofe  who  cannot  fubfift  but  by 
the  charity  of  others  i  barren,  dry,  as  a 
Poor  foil ;  lean,  emaciated, as  a  Poor  horfe; 
without  fpirit,  flaccid. 

Poorly,  p6&r'14.  ad. 

Without  wealth ;  with  little  fuccefs ;  meanly, 
without  fpirit ;  without  dignity. 

PooRjoHN,  p66r-j6n'.  f, 

A  fort  of  fifh. 

Poorness,  p55r'nls.  f. 

Poverty,  indigence,  want ;  meannefs,  low- 
nefs,  want  of  dignity  ;  fterility,  barrenneCs. 

Poorspiriteds  pSJr-fplr'it-cd.  a. 

Mean,  cowardly. 

Poorspiritedness,    p65r-fpir'it- 
M-nes.  f. 

Meannefs,  cowardice. 

Pop,  pdp.  f. 

A  fmall  fmart  quick  found. 

To  Pop,  p6p.  v.  n. 

To  move  or  enter  with  a  quicki  fuddcn  and 
imcxpe^ed  motion. 

To  Pop,  pAp.  v.  a. 

To  put  out  or  in  fudenly,  flily,  or  unexped- 
edly ;  to  (hift. 

Pope,  p6pe.  f. 

The  bilhop  of  Rome ;  a  fmall  fiHi,  by  (bnie 
called  a  ruffe. 

Popedom,  p&peM&m.  f. 

Papacy,  papal  dignity. 

Popery,  pA'pAr-A.  f. 

A  name  given  by  Proteftants  to  the  religion 
of  the  church  ot  Rome. 

Popeseye,  p&ps'i.  f. 

The  gland  furrounded  with  fat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh, 

PoPGUN^^pAp'gfln.  f. 

A  gun  with  which  children  play,  that  only 
makes  a  noife. 

Popinjay,  p6p'pla-j4.  f. 

A  parrot ;  a  woodpecker;  a  trifling  fop. 

Popish,  p6'pifli.  a. 

An  epithet  of  contempt  for  what  is  taught  by 
the  pope ;  relative  to  what  is  called  popery. 

Popish LY,  pA'pi(h-li.  ad. 

In  a  popifli  manner. 

Poplar,  pAp'lir.  f. 

A  tree. 

Poppy,  p6p'pA.  f. 

A  plant. 

Populace,  p6p'pA-Us*  f.  (91). 

The  vulgar,  the  multitude. 

Populacy,  p6p'pi\-U-si.  f. 

The  common  people,  the  multitude.  Little 
ufed. 

Popular,  pAp'pA.llr.  a. 

Vulgar,  plebeian  y  fuitable  to  the  common 
people  ;  Deloved  by  the  people,  pleafing  to 
the  people  ;  ftudious  of  the  favour  of  the 
people ;  prevailing  or  ragiog  anumg  the  po- 
pulace, aa  a  Popular  diilempcn 


Popularity,  pAp-pfi-Ur'A-ti.  f. 

Gracioufnefs  among  the  people,  ftate  of 
being  favoured  by  the  people;  reprefcnU- 
tion  fuited  to  vulgar  conception :  in  this 
fenfe  little  afed. 

Popularly,  p6p'pfi-lJr-li.  ad. 

In  a  popular  manner;  fo  as  to  plcatethe 
crowd ;  according  to  vulgar  conception. 

To  Populate,  p6p'p6-litc.  v.  n. 

To  breed  people. 

Population,  pAp-pd-li'flifln.  f. 

The  ftate  of  a  country  with  refped  to  nam* 
bera  of  people. 

Populous,  pdp'pA-lfls.  a. 

Full  of  people,  numeroufly  inhabited. 

Populously,  p6p'pA-lds-U.  ad. 

With  much  people'. 

POPULOUSNESS,  p&p'p6-lis-nls.  f. 

The  ftate  of  abotaodtog  with  people. 

Porcelain,  p&r's6-linc.  f. 

China,  china  ware. 

Porch,  pirtfh.  f. 

A  roof  fupportcd  fay  pillara  before  a  dtor, 
an  entrance  ;  a  portico,  a  covered  valk. 

Porcupine,  pdr'ki^-pine.  f.  (149). 

A  kind  of  large  hedge-hog. 

Pore,  p6rc.  f. 

Spiracle  of  the  (kin,  paflCige  of  pcrfpiratioai 
any  narrow  fpiiade  or  paflage. 

To  PoRB,  p6rc.  V,  n. 

To  look  with  great  inteofenefs  aad  care* 

PoREBLiND,  p6re'blind.  a. 

Nearfighted,  fliortfighted.  Commonly  writ* 
ten,  and  always  pronounced,  fitrUmi. 

PoRiNEss,  p6'ri-n^  f. 

Fulnefs  of  porea. 

Pork,  p6rk.  f. 

Swine's  flefli. 

Porker,  pirk'fir.  f. 

A  hog,  a  p»g. 
PoRKBATER,  p6rk'i-t4r.  f. 

One  who  feeds  nj)  pork. 

PORKET,  pirkit*  f. 

A  young  hog. 

PoRKLiNG,  p6rk'l!ng.  f. 

A  young  pig.  ,     ^   ^    ,      ^ 

Porosity,  po-ros's4-t4.  f. 

Quality  of  having  porea. 

Porous,  p6'rfis.  a. 

Having  fmall  fpiracles  or  paltaget. 

Porousness,  pi'rAs-nis.  f. 

The  quality  of  havinc  pore«» 

Porphyre,  pdr'for.       1  - 
Porphyry,  p6r'f6r-4.  j 

Marble  of  a  particular  kiqd. 

Porpoise,  \    3  /   a     1  /• 
PoRPus,  'j>pSr'pAs.  jf. 

The  fea-hog. 
PoRRACEOus,  por-ra'ihfis.  a. 

Greenifl). 
Porrection,  p6r-rek'flifin.  £ 

The  a£l  of  reaching  forth. 

PoRR£T,  pdr'rit.  f. 

A  fcallion. 

Porridge,  pAr'ridje.  H 

Food  made  by  boiling  meat  and  other  ilr 
gredientf  in  water. 

PogRiDGKPOT,  p4r'ridiVp6uf. 

The  pot  in  which  meat  is  boiled  for  a  fa- 
mily. 

Porringer,  pdr'rin*jfir.  f. 

A  veflel  in  which  broth  is  eatco.  It  feemt 
in  Shakefpeare's  time  to  have  bce»a  wo}d 
of  coojtempt  for  a  hf  ad-dreCi. 

Port,  pirt.  f. 

Akir- 


POS 


P03 


POS 


A  harbour,  t  fafe  ftation  for  (hips ;  a  eate, 
•hew  all  thv  praifci  within  the  ports  of  the 
dau^ter  of  Sion  i  the  aperture  in  a  fliip  at 
which  the  gun  is  put  out;  carriage,  air, 
mien  ;  the  name  of  the  wine  of  Portugal. 

Portable,  p6r'ti-bl.  a. 

Manageable  by  the  hand ;  fuch  at  may  be 
borne  alone  with  one ;  fuch  as  is  tranfportcd 
or  carried  from  one  place  to  another ;  fuffer* 
able,  fupportable. 

Porta BLEN ESS,  p6r'UUbl-nSs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  portable. 

Portage,  p6rt'idje.  f.  (oo). 

The  price  of  carriage  ;  port-holt. 

Portal,  pAr'tdl.  f. 


— nA,  mftvc,  ndr,  nfit ;  — tdbc,  tib,  bflU  ;  — 6!l ;  — pAflnd  ;  — /Ain,  thIs, 

To  puzsJc,  to  gravel,  to  put  to  a  ftand  or      Xo  PoST,  p6ft.  v!  t 


A  gate, 
opens. 


X 


c  arch   under    which   tbe  gate 

Porta NCEy  p6r't3nfe.  f. 

Air,  mien  ;  demeanor.     Obfolcte. 

PORTASS,  pAr'tis.  f. 

A  breviary,  a  prayer  book.     Obfolcte. 

Portcullis,  p6rt-kfll'lis.  f. 

A  fort  of  machine  like  a  harrow,  hung  o^^er 
the  gates  of  a  city,  to  be  let  down  to  keep 
out  an  enemy. 

To  Portcullis,  p6rt-kfil'l!s.  v.  a. 

To  bar,  to  (hut  up. 

Ported,  pirt'ed.  a. 

Borne  ia  a  certain  or  recMlar  order. 

To  Portend,  pdr-tind\  y.  a. 

To  foretoken,  to  tore(how  as  omens. 

Portension,  pdr-tin'flidn.  f. 

Tbe  ad  of  foretokening. 

Portent,  p6r-tinr .  f. 

Omen  of  ill,  prodiffy  foretokening  mifery. 

Portentous,  por-tln'tds.  a. 

Monftrons,  prodigious,  foretokening  ill. 

Porter,  p6r'tfir.  f. 

One  that  nas  the  charge  of  the  gate ;  one 
who  waits  at  the  door  to  receive  meflages  ; 
one  who  carries  burdens  for  hire ;  a  kind 
of  ftrong  beer. 

Porterage,  pir'tflr-idjc. f.  (90}. 

Money  paid  for  carriage. 

Portico,  p6r'ti-kX.  f. 

A  covered  walk,  a  piazza. 

Portion,  pAr'fhfin.  f. 

A  part;  a  part  affigned, an  allotment,  a  di- 
vidend; part  of  an^  inheritance  given  to  a 
child,  a  fortune ;  a  wife's  fortone. 

To  Portion,  pAr'lhfln.  v.  a. 

To  divide,  to  parcel ;  to  endow  with  a  for- 
tune. 

Portioner,  p6r'fliin-fir.  f. 

One  that  divides. 

*^ortliness,  pirt'14-nls.  f. 

Dignity  of  mien,  grandeur  of  demeanour. 

Portly,  pArt'll.  a. 

Grand  of  mien  ;  bulky,  fweUing. 

Portman,  pArt'man.  f. 

As  inhabitant  or  burgteOi,  as  tbofe  of  th^ 
cinque  ports. 

Portmanteau,  pArt-mJn'ti.  f. 

A  cheft  or  bag  in  which  clothes  are  carried. 

Portrait,  pir'trite.  f.  (90}. 

A  piaure  drawn  after  the  life. 

Portraiture,  pAr'tr3-t6re.  f. 

Pifture,  painted  rcfemblance. 

To  Portray,  p6r-tri'.  v.  a. 

To  paint,  to  dcfcribe  by  piQure  ;  to  adom 
With  pidures. 

Portress,  pAr'tres.  f. 

A  female  guardian  of  a  gate. 

J'ORY, pA^rA.  a. 

Full  ofporcs. 

To  PosK,  pAze*  V-  ^ 


ftop. 

Poser,  pA'zfir.  f. 

One  that  aiketh  quelUoos  to  try  capacities, 
an  examiner. 

Posited,  p6z'z!t-ld.  a.    - 

Placed  ;  ranged. 

Position,  pA-zlft'in.  f. 

State  of  being  placed,  (ituatioa;  plrinciple 
laid  down ;  advancement  of  any  principle ; 
in  grammar,  the  (late  of  a  vowel  placed  be- 
fore two  confonants. 

Positional,  pA-zlfh'fln-Sl.  a. 

Refpe£iing  poBtion. 

Positive,  p6z'z4-tiv.  a. 

Not  negative,  real,  abfoiute;  dired,  not  im- 
plied ;  dogmatical,  readv  to  Uy  down  no- 
tions with  confidence  ;  fettled  by  arbitrary 
appointment ;  certain,  afTured. 

Positively,  p6z'zA-t!v-lA.  ad. 

Abfolutely,  by  way  of  di^-c^l  pofition ; 
certainly,  without  aubitation ;  perempto- 
rily, in  ftrong  terms. 

PosiTiVENEss,  pAz'zA-tiv-nSs.  f. 

Aflualnefs,  not  mere  negation;  perempto- 
rinefa,  confidence. 

PossE",  pAs'sA.  f. 

An  armed  power.  . 

To  Possess,  pAz-zes'.  v.  a. 

To  have  as  an  owner,  to  be  mafter  of ;  to 
enjoy,  or  occupy  actually  ;  to  feize,  to  ob- 
tam ;  to  have  power  over,  as  an  unclean  fpi- 
rrt ;  to  affed  by  inteftine  power. 
|f3"  The  0  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  poffefs^  and 
its  compounds,  is  exafliy  under  the  fame 
predicament  as  the  fame  letter  in  occaJioH, 
Qbtd'tttKe^  Sec.  which  fee. 

Possession,  pAz-zAfli'An.  f. 

The  ftate  of  owning  or  having  in  one's  own 
hands  or  power. 

Possessive,  pAz-zJs'siv.  a. 

Having  poiTclIion. 

Possessory,  p6z'zls-sfir-A.  a. 

Having  polfelfion. 
0^  For  tne  fame  reafon  ibat  I  have  placed 
the  accent  on  the  firll  fyOable  of  Dimifforyj 
I  have  placed  it  on  the  irft  fyllable  of  this 
word  ;  our  language  feems  to  prefer  deriv- 
ing it  from  the  Latin  poffeflhrius^  to  forming  it 
from  our  own  word  fcjftjs  :  and  when  this  is 
the  cafe,  the  accent  ts  generally  on  the  firft 
fyllable,  becaufe  the  fecondary  accent  was  on 
tnat  fyHable  in  the  Englifti  pronunciation  of 
the  Latin  word.  Sec  Academy,  Dr.  Tohnfon 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  give  this  word  the  fame 
accentuation  as  I  have  done ;  but  moft  of  our 
other  Orthoepifts  accent  the  ftcoad  fyl- 
lable. 

Possessor,  pAz-zcs'sflr.  f. 

Owner,  mafter,  proprietor. 

Posset,  p&s'sit.  1. 

Milk  curdled  with  wine  or  any  acid. 

Possibility,  pAs-sA-bil'A-tA.  f. 

The  power  of  being  in  any  manner,  the 
ftate  of  being  poffible. 

Pos&iBLE,  pos's4-bl.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  be  or  to  be  done,  not 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 

Possibly,  pAs'sA-blA.  ad. 

By  any  power  really  exifting ;  perhaps, 
without  abfurdity. 

Post,  pAft.  T. 

A  hiifty  mcffenger,  a  courier  who  comes  and 
goes  at  ftated  times  ;  quick  courfc  or  man- 
ner of  travelling;  fituation,  feat;  military 
ftation ;  place,  employment,  office ;  a  piece 
of  timber  fet  ere£t. 

To  Post,  pAft.  v.  n. 

To  travel  with,  fpeedr 


To  fix  opprobrioufly  on  pofts  ;  to  place,  *•' 
Aation,  to  fix  ;  to  rcgifter  methodically,  im 
tranfcribe  fron\«one  book  into  another;  t^ 
delay,  obfMete. 

Postage,  pAft'idje.  f.  (90).     '' 

Money  paid  for  conveyance  of  a  letttPi 

Postboy,  pAft'bAi.  f. 

Courier,  boy  that  rides  poft. 

To  Postdate,  poft'dite.  r.  a* 

To  date  later  than  the  real  time. 

Postdiluvian,  pAft-dA-li'vA-ln.as 

Pofterior  to  the  flood. 

Postdiluvian,  pAft-d4-ld'v4-in.  C 

One  that  lived  fince  the  flood. 

Poster,  poft'fir.  f. 

A  courier  one  that  travels  haftily. 

Posterior,  pAs-tA'rA-fir.  a. 

Happening  after,  placed  after,  followiaf } 
backwaid. 

PosTEiMORS,.p4s-tA'r4-flrz.  f. 

The  hinder  parts. 

Posteriority,  pAs-tA-rA-Ar'A-t4.  It 

The  ftate  of  being  after,  oppofite  to  Prio- 
rity. 

Posterity,  pAs^i4r'A-tA.  f. 

Succeeding  generations,  defcendants. 

Postern,  pAs'tArn.  f. 

A  iimall  gate,  a  little  door. 

Postexistence,  pAft-Agx-ls'tAnfc. ' 

f.  Future  exiftence. 

Posthaste,  pAft-hifte'.  f. 

Hafte  like  that  of  a  courier. 

Posthorse,  pAft'hArfc.  f. 

A  horfe  ftationed  for  the  ufc  of  couriers. 

PosTHOUSE,  pAft'hAAfe.  f 

Poftoffice,  houfe  where  letters  are  taken  and 
difpatched. 

Posthumous,  pAft'hA-mAs.  a. 

Done,  had,  or  publiflied  after  one's  death* 
POSTIL,  pAs'tlh  f. 
Glofs,  marginal  notes. 

To  PosTiL,  pAs'til.  v.  a. 

To  glofs,  to  illuftrate  with  marginal  notef. 
POSTILLER,  pos'tll-fir.  f. 

One  who  glolTcs  or  illuftrates  with  marginal 
notes. 

Postillion,  pAs-tll'yAn.  f. 

One  who  guides  the  firft  pair  of  a  fet  of  fi« 
horfes  in  a  coach ;  one  who  guides  a  pgft 
chaife. 

Postmaster,  pAft'mJs-tftr.  f. 

One  who  has  the  charge  of  poblick  convey- 
ance of  letters. 

Postmaster*gen£ral,    pAft'mis- 
tAr-jAn'lr.31.  f. 

He  who  prefides  over  the  pofts  or  letter- 
carriers. 

Postmeridian,  pAft-mA-rid'A-im 

a.  Being  in  the  afternoon. — See  MeriduK, 
POSTOFFICE,  pAft'Af-fis,  f. 

Office  where  letters  are  delivered  to  tht 
poft,  a  poflhoufe. 

To  Postpone,  pAft-pAne'.  v.  a. 

To  put  oft^,  to  delay ;  to  fet  in  value  below 
foroething  elff . 

Postscript,  pAft'flcript.  f. 

'  The  paragraph  added  to  the  end  of  a  letter. 

To  Postulate,  pAs'tfhA-latc.  v.  a* 

To  beg  or  afTume  witnout  proof. 

Postulate,  pAs'tftiA-Ut.  f.  (90). 

Pofition  fuppofed  or  affumcd  without  proof. 
POSTULATION,  pAs-tfllA-la'fllftn.  f. 
The  ad  of  fuppofing  without  proof,  gratui- 
tous aflumptioo. 

POSTULA.- 


POT 


POU 


PRA 


fir  (546). 

POSTULATORY,  p^fllfi-li-tfif-A.  a. 
a.  Affuming  without  proof ;  afTumcd  with- 
out  proof. 

PosTU  LATUM,  p&s-tfliA-la'tftm.  f. 

Pofuion  afTumcd  without  proof. 

Posture,  p6s'tfhAre.  f. 

PUcc,  Atuatlon;  voluntary  collocation  of 
thr  paits  of  the  body  with  rcfped  lo  each 
othrr;  ilutc,  difpofition. 

To  Posture,  pAs'tftiAre.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  any  particular  place  or  difpoli- 
tion. 

Posturem  ASTER,  pAs'tfliAr-mis-ifir 

f.  One  wh©  ccachc&  or  pra6tifcs  artificial 
comoniona  of  the  body. 

Posy,  po'zi.  f. 

A  bunch  of  flowers  ;  a  motto  on  a  ring. 

Pot,  pot.  f. 

A  velxcl  in  which  meat  is  boiled  on  the  fire; 
veflTel  to  hold  liquids  ;  vcflTcl  made  of  earth  ; 
t  pewter  veiTcl  or  mug  holding  a  quart  or 
J>int  of  beer ;  to  go  to  Pot,  lo  be  deitroycd 
or  devoured. 

To  Pot,  p6t.  v.  a. 

To prcferve  feafoned  meats  in  pots;  to  in- 
dole in  pots  of  earth. 

Potable,  pA'ti-bl.  a. 

Such  is  may  be  drank,  drinkable. 

PoTABLENEss,  p6't4-bUnis.  f. 

Drinkablenefs. 
POTARGO,  p4-t3r'gi.  f. 
A  Weft- Indian  pickle. 

Potash,  p6i'a(h.  f. 

Potalh  is  an  impure  fixed  alcaline  (alt,  made 
by  burning  from  vegetables. 

Potation,  pi-ta'lhfin.  f. 

Drinking  about,  draught. 

Potato,  po-d'ti.  f. 

An  efculent  root. 

Potbellied,  p6t'biUid.  a. 

iiaving  J  fwoln  paunch. 

*  Potbelly,  p6i'bll-14.  f. 

A  fwelling  paunch. 

To  PoTCH,  p6iih.  V.  a. 

To  thruil,  to  purti,  obfolete ;  to  poach,  to 
boil  nightly. 

PoTcOMPANiON,  p6t'kfim-p3n-ydn. 

f.  A  fellow  drinker,  a  good  fellow  at  ca- 
roufals. 

Potency,  p&'ten-si.  f. 

Power,  influence  ;  eHicacy,  ftrength. 

Potent,  p6'tent.  a. 

Powerful,  efficacious;  having   great  autho- 
•  »rity  or  dominion,  as  Potent  moiiarchs. 

Potentate,  pA'ten-tite.  f.  (90}. 

Monarch,  prince,  fovereigil. 

Potential,  p6-ten'lhdl.  a. 

£xilling  in  poilibility,  not  in  a^;  having 
the  eftcd  without  the  external  adaal  pro- 
perly ;  efficacious,  powerful ;  in  grammar, 
Potential, II  a  mood  denoting  the  poflibility 
of  doing  any  adion. 

Potentiality,  pi-ten-(h4-il'i-t4. 

f.  {5\2}.  Poflibility,  not  adualiry. 

Potentially,  po-ten'lhJl-i.  ad. 

in  power  or  poflib  lity,  not  in  i€t  or  pofi- 
lively  ;  in  eflicacy,  not  in  a^uality. 

Potently,  p6'tent-14.  ad. 

Powerfully,  forcibly. 

Potentness,  p6'tlnt-nes.  f. 

Powerfulnefs,  might,  power. 

PoTeuN,  pAt'gfln.  f.  (By  iniftake  or 

corruption  ufcd  for  Popgun. — Johnson.) 
A  gun  which  inak  s  j  fmiill  fmart  noife. 

PoTHAKCER,  pot'hdng-dr.  f. 


—  FUtc,  fir,  filV,  fJt ;  —  mi,  mit ;  — pine,  pin ;  — 


Hook  or  branch  on  which  the  pot  is  hung 
ovf  r  the  fire. 

PoTHECARY,  p6/A'4-ki-r4.  f.  (470). 

One'  who  compounds  aiul  fells  medicines. 
53^  This  contraction  of  apothecary  is  allow- 
able in  not{iin^  but  in  Comick  Poetry :  the 
other  contraction,  as  if  written  Potnary,  is 
almoft  too  vulgar  to  deferve  notice. 

Pother,  pfiTH'dr.  f.  (165J  {469). 

Buftle,  tumult,  flutter. 

To  Pother,  pfiTH'fir.  v.  a. 

To  make  a  bluitrring  incflfedual  efTort. 

Potherb,  pfii'lrb.  f.  (394}. 

An  herb  fit  for  the  pot. 

Pothook,  p6t'hS6k.  f. 

Hooks  to  fallen  pots  or  kettles  with,  alfo  ill- 
formcd  o»  fcrawling  letters  or  chambers. 

Potion,  pi'fhftn.  f. 

A  draught,  commonly  a  phyflcal  draught. 
POTLID,  p6t'l!d.  1. 
The  cover  of  a  pot. 

Pottage,  poi'iilje.  f.  (90). 

Any  thing  boiled  wr  decoded  for  foo^- 

Potter,  p6t'tflr.  f. 

A  maker  of  earthen  veffels. 

Pottern-ore,  p6t'tirn-6rc.  f. 

Which  fervcs  to  potters  to  glaze  their  car- 
thern  veflcls. 

Potting,  p6t'iing.  part.  a. 

Drinking. 

Pottle,  pAt'tl,  f.  (405). 

Liquid  meafurecontaininz  four  pints. 

Pot  VALIANT,  pdt-vJl'ySnt.  a. 

Heated  with  courage  by  flrong  drink. 

Pouch,  pAdtlTi.  f.  (313). 

A  fmall  bag,  a  pocket ;  applied  ludicroufly 
to  a  big  belly  or  a  paunch. 

Poverty,  p6v'var-t4.  f. 

Indigence,  ncctriiiy;  meanoefs,  defeft. 

Poult,  pili.  f.  (318). 

A  young  chicken,  particularly  of  a  turkey. 
g3^  This  word  ia  corrupted  by  the  great  as 
^cll  as  the  fmall  vulgar,  into  pouty  rhyming 
with  sut. — See  J/puravus  and  Cucumher. 

Poulterer,  p6l'tnr-dr.  f. 

One  whofc  trade  is  to  fell  fowls  ready  for 
the  cook. 

Poultice,  pil'tis.  f.  (142). 

A  cataplafm,  a  foft  mollifying  application. 

To  Poultice,  pil'tis.  v.  a. 

To  apply  a  poultice  or  cataplafm. 

Poultry,  pol'trc.  f. 

Domeftick  fowls. 

Pounce,  pAdnfc.  f.  (313). 

Ihe  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey;  the 
_  owder  of  gum  (andarach.  ' 

o  Pounce,  p66nfe.  v.  a. 

To  pierce,  to  perforate ;  to  pour,  to  fprin- 
kle  through  fmall  perforations ;  to  feize 
with  the  pounces  or  talons. 

Pounced,  pofinft.  a. 

Furnilhed  with  claws  or  talons. 

PouNCETBOX,  podn'sit-b6ks.  f. 

A  fmall  box  perforated. 

Pound,  poind,  f.  (313). 

A  certain  weight,  conhfting  in  Troy  weight 
of  twelve,  in  Averdunoile  of  fixteen  ounces; 
the  fum  of  twenty  millings ;  a  pinfold,  an 
inclofure,  a  prifon  iu  which  bcafls  arc  in- 
clofed. 

Ta  Pound,  poind,  v.  a. 

To  beat,  to  grind  with  a  peftle;  to  (hut 
up,  to  iroprifou,  as  in  a  pound. 

Poundage,  pddnd'idie.  f.  (90). 

A  certain  fum  dedu^d  from  a  pound ; 
payment  rated  by  ^  weight  of  tkc  commo- 
oixy. 
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i  kind  of  bird;  a 


Pounder,  podnd'if.  f. 

The  name  ol  a  heavy  large  pear ;  any  perfoi 
or  thing  denominated  from  a  ceruin  num- 
ber of  pounds,  as  a  ten  Pounder,  a  gun  that 
carries  a  bullet  of  un  Pounds  wcijrbi;  a 
peftlc. 

To  Pour,  po5r.  v.  a.  (316). 

To  let  fome  liquid  out  of  a  veflel  or  iato 
(bme  place  or  rcccpuclc ;  to  emit,  to  gin 
vent  to,  to  fend  forth,  to  Let  out,  to  fend  ia 
a  continued  courfe. 

To  Pour,  poflr.  v.  n. 

To  flow  rapidly  ;  to  rufli  tumuliuoofly. 

PouRfiR,  pidr'fir.  f. 

One  that  pours. 
PoUT,  piit.  f.  (313). 
A  kind  of  fifli,  a  cod -hid  j  a  1 
chirk  of  a  turkey. 

To  Pout,  pAAt.  v.  n. 

To  look  fulfen  by  ibrufting  out  the  lips ;  ta 
gape,  to  bang  prominent. 

Powder,  pftfi'dflr*  f.  (322). 

Duft,  any  body  comminuted  ;  gunpowder; 
fweet  duft  for  the  hair. 

To  Powder,  piA'dflr.  v.  a. 

To  reduce  to  duft,  to  comminute,  to  pound 
fmall  ;  to  fpinkle  as  with  duft;  t«  fait,  ta 
fpinkle  with  fait. 

PowDERBOx,  pod'dfir-bdks.  f, 

A  box  in  which  powder  for  the  hair  is  kept. 

PowpERHORN,  pAd'dfir.h6m.  f. 

A  horn  cafe  in   which  powder  is  kept  for 

guns. 

PowDERMiLL,  poA'dAr-mil.  f. 

The  mill  in  which  the  iiigrcdienu  for  fBi« 
powder  are  ground  and  mingled. 

PowDER-RooM,  pod'ddr-rooni.  f. 

The  part  of  a  fhip  in  which  the  sunpowdef 
is  kept.  *•     ^ 

Powder-chests,  pou'dfir-tfliefts. 

f  Wooden  triangular  chefts  tilled  with  gun- 
lK)wder,  pebble-ftones,  and  fuch  like  mate- 
rials, fet  on  fire  when  a  fhip  is  boarded  by 
an  enemy. 

Powdering-tub,  pfiA'dflr-ing-tflb 

C  The  veffel  in  which  meat  is  (alted  ;  ibe 
place  in  which  an  infeded  lecher  is^  phy 
licked  to  preferve  him  from  putrefadioD. 

Powdery,  pdd'ddr-6.  f. 

Dufty,  friable. 

Power,  pAd'ir.  f.  (322). 

Command,  authority,  dominion,  infiaence; 
ability,  force,  reach  ;  the  moving  force  of 
an  engine  ;  faculty  of  the  mind  ;  fovereigu, 
potentate ;  one  invefted  with  dominioo ; 
divinity  ;  hoft,  army,  military  force. 

Powerful,  pAd'flr-fil.  a. 

Invefted  with  command  or  authority,  poteoti 
forcible,  mighty;  efficacious. 

Powerfully,  p5A'dr-ftil-i.  ad. 

Potently,  mightily,  efficacioufly,  forcibly. 

Power  FULNESS,  pAA'Ar-fil-nis.  C 

Power,  efficacy,  might. 

Powerless,  p6d'fir-Ils.  a. 

Weak,  impotent. 

Pox,  pAks.  f. 

Puftuies.  efflorefccncies ;  the  veneral  iil^ 
eafe. 

To  Poze,  p6zc.  V.  a. 

To  puz/Jc.    See  Pose  and  Apfosi. 

Practicable,  pr3k'te-kl-bl,  a. 

Performable,  feafible.  capable  to  be  prac* 
tifed  ;  aflfailablc,  fit  to  be  alTailed. 

Practicableness,  prik't4-kl-bl- 
nls.  f. 
PoAbiliiy  to  bi  performed.         » 

Practicably^. 
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PitACTiCABLY,  pr3k'tA-k4-bl4,  ad. 

In  fuch  4  manner  at  may  be  performed. 

Practical,  prik'tc-kJI.  a. 

Relating  to  a^ion^  not  merely  fpeculative. 

Practically,  pr4k't4-kil-li.  ad. 

In  relation  to  a^ion ;  by  pradice,  in  real 

ha. 
Practicalness,  pr3k't4.k31-n4s.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  praflical. 

Practice,  prJk'tis.  f.  (i42J» 

The  habit  oft  doing  any  thing ;  ufc,  cuftom- 
ary  ufc;  dextrritv  acquired  by  habit;  ac- 
tual performance  aiftinguifhcd  from  theory  ; 
method  or  art  of  doing  any  thing;  medical 
treatment  of  difeafes ;  exercife  of  any  pro- 
feflioD;  wicked  Aratagero,  bad  artifice.  In 
this  laft  feofe  not  now  in  ufe. 

Practick,  prik'tik.  a. 

Relating  to  aSion,  not  merely  theoretical. 

To  Practise,  prdk'tis.  v.  a.  (499). 

To  do  habitually ;  to  do,  sot  mecely  to  pro- 
fed,  as  to  Pradtfe  law  or  phylick  ;  to  ufe  in 
order  to  habit  and  dexterity. 

To  Practise,  prlk'tis.  v.  n. 

To  have  a  babit  of  ailing  in  any  manner 
formed;  to  traofad,  to  negotiate  fecreily; 
td  afc  bad  arts  or  (Iratagcms ;  to  ufe  meat- 
cal  methods ;  to  exercifr  any  profeffion. 

Practisant,  prSk'tiz-3nt.  f. 

An  agen^.     Not  in  ufc. 

Practiser,  pr3k't!s-sftr.  f. 

One  that  pradifes  any  thing,  one  that  doct 
any  thing  habitually;  one  who  prefcribea 
medical  treatment. 

Practitioner,  prdk'tifti'fln-flr.  f. 

He  who  is  engaged  in  the  af)ual  exercife  of 
any  art ;  one  who  docs  any  thing  habitu- 
ally. 

Pr^cocnita,  pr4-kdg'nA-t3.  f. 

Things  previoufly  Known  in  order  to  under* 
ftand  ibmeihing  elfe. 

Pragm ATiCK,  prie-mit'tik. 
Pragmatical,  prlg-mlt'tA-kil 

a.  Med^inff,  impertinently  bnfy,  affuming 
bufinefs  without  invitation. 

Pragmatically,  pr3g-mdt'ti-kil- 
i.  ad. 

Meddlingly,  impertinently, 

Pragm  ATI  CALNEss,  pr3g-m3t't4- 
kil-nSfs.  f. 

The  quality  of  intermeddling  without  rtg^t 
or  call. 

Praise,  prize,  f.  (202}. 

Renown,  commendation,  cekbtity  ;  glorifi- 
cation,  tribute  uf  gratitude,  laun ;  ground 
or  reafon  of  praiCe. 

To  Praise,  pr4ze.  v.  a. 

To  commend,  to  applaud  ^to«  cekbrati;  to 
glorify  in  worfhip. 

Praiseful,  prize'fAl.  a. 

Laudable,  commencable. 

Praiser,  pri'z&r.  f. 

One  who  prai l^s,  an  applauder,  t  com- 
mender. 

Praiseworthy,  prizc'wflr-THi.  a. 

Commendable,  deferviog  praife.^ 

Prame,  prime,  f. 
A  flat-boitomed  boat. 

To  Prance,  prinfe.  v.  n. 

lo  fpring  and  bound  in  high  mettle;  to 
ride  gallantly  and  oftcntatioufly  ;  to  move 
in  a  warlike  or  fhowy  manner. 

To  Prank,  prank.,  v.  a. 

.To  decorate,  to  drefs  or  adjuft  to  oflenta- 
tion. 

P&ANX,  prink.  L 


} 


A  frolick,  a  wild  flight,  a  ludicrous  tricky  a 
.   wicked  ad. 

To  Prate,  pritc.  v.  n. 

To  talk  carelefsly  and  without  weight,  to 
cliatter^  to  tattle. 

Prate,  prite.  f. 

Tattle,  flight  talk,  unmeaning  loquacity. 

Prater,  pra'tir.  f 

An  idle  talker,  a  chatterer. 

Pratingly,  pri'ting-le.  ad. 

With  tittle  tattle,  with  loquacity. 

To  Prattle,  prit'tl.  v.  n. 

To  talk  lightly »  to  chatter,  to  be  trivially 
loquacious. 

Prattle,  prit'tl.  f. 

Empty  talk,  trifling  loquacity. 

Prattler,  prdt'lAr.  f. 

A  trifling  talker,  a  chatterer. 

PraVITY,  priv'A-ti.  f. 

Corruption,  badncfs,  malignity. 

Prawn,  priwn.  f. 

A  fmall  crullaceous  fifli  like  a  flirimp,  but 
larger. 

To  TRAY,  pri.  V.  n. 

To  make  petitions  to  heaven  ;  to  entreat,  to 
aflc  fubmiflivcly  ;  I  Prav,  or.  Pray,  iingly,  is 
a  flightly  ceremoaious  form  of  introducing 
a  qucflioii. 

To  Pray,  pri.  v.  a. 

To  fupplica^e,  to  implore,  to  addrefs  with 
f»ctitions;  to  aflc  for  as  a  fapplicant ;  to  en- 
treat in  ceremony  or  form. 

PRAYER^pra'fir.  f. 

Petition  to  heaven;  entreaty,  fubmiflive im- 
portunity. 

Prayerbook,  pra'flr-book.  f. 

Book  of  publick  or  private  devotions* 

To  Preach,  priilh.  v.  n. 

To  pronounce  a  publick  difcourfe  upon  (a- 
cred  fubjefts. 

T6  Preach,  pritlh.  v.  a. 

To  proclaim  or  publifli  in  religious  ora- 
tions ;  to  inculcate  publickly,  to  teach  with 
earneftnefs. 

Preacher,  pritfti'fir.  f. 

One  who  difcourfcs  publickly  npon  reli- 
gious fubjeds ;  one  who  is  apt  to  harangue 
tedioufly  in  difcourfe. 

Preachment,  pritfli'mcnt.  f. 

a  fcrmon  or  other  difcourfe  mentioned  iu 
contempt. 

Preamble,  pre'3m-b!.  f. 

Something  previous,  inlrodu£lion^  preface. 

PreaNtepenultimate,  pri-an-tA- 
p4-nAl'tc-mate.  a. 

The  fourth  fyllable  from  the  laft. 
PR£APPREHEN&ION,pri-2p-pri-hln' 

Ihfin.  f. 

An  opinion  fiorroed  before  examinatioiw 
PREBEND^prlb'^nd.  f. 

A  ftipcnd  granted  in  cathedral  churches; 
(bmetimes,  but  improocrly,  a  Itipcndiary  of 
a  cathedral;  a  prebcnda^. 

Prebendary,  preb'^n-dlr-c.  L 

A  flipcndiary  of  a  Cathedral. 

Precarious,  prc-ki're-fis.  a. 

Dependant,  uncertain  becauie  depending  on 
the  will  of  another,  held  bv  couitcfy. 

Precariously,  pri-ka'r4-is-li.acL 

Uncertainly,  by  dependenee,  dependently- 

Precariousness,  pri-ki'ri-fis-nes. 

Uncertainty,  dependance  on  others. 

Precaution,  pri-k4w'lhQn.  f. 

Prefervative  caution,  preventive  meafurci, 

.To  Precaution,  pri-k4w/lhdn. 

v«  a.  To  warn  beforehand. 


Precedaneous,  pr2s-i-di'ni-6s.  a. 

Previous,  antecedent. 

To  Precede,  pri-si'de'.  v.  a. 

To  go  before  in  ordt  r  of  time  ;  to  go  before 
according  to  the  adjuflmeot  of  rank. 

Precedence,  prc-si'dinfe.  1  /. 
Precedency,  pri-si'd^n-si.j 

'  The  a6t  or  flatc  of  going  before,  priority; 
fumcthing  going  before,  fomething  pall; 
adjuUmcnt  of  place  ;  the  foremoli  place  in 
ceremony  ;  fupe^iority. 

Precedent,  pri-sc'd4nt.  a. 

Former,  going  before. 

Precedent,  prcs'si-dcnt.  f. 

Any  thing  tliat  is  a  rate  or  example  to  Ki- 
tiire  times,  any  thing  don^  before  of  the 
fame  kind. 

Precedently,  pri-sc'dlnt-14.  ad. 

Beforehand. 

Precentor,  pr4-sen^fir.  f. 

He  that  leads  the  choir. 

Precept,  pr^'s^pt.  f. 

A  rule  authoritatively  given,  a  mandMe. 

Preceptial,   pri-scp'flifl.  a. 

Confiliing  of  precepts* 

Preceptive,  prd-slp'tiv.  a. 

Containing  precepts,  givinc  pi eccpts^ 

Preceptor,  pre-sep'tar,  f. 

a  teacher,  a  tutor. 

Precession,  pri-sifli'fin.  f. 

The  iB.  of  goin<^  before. 

Precinct,  pres'sTnkt.  f. 

Outward  limit,  boundary. 

Preciosity,  prelh-c-6s'4-ti.  f. 

Value,  piecKHiinefsA  any  thing  of  high, 
price. 

Precjous,  prefli'fis.  a. 

Valuable,  beiftg  of  ^r^at  worth ;  coflly,  ot 
great  pike,  as  a  precious. flone. 

Preciously,  prlih'fis-l^.  ad. 

Valuably,  to  a  great  ptiee. 

Preciousness,  prifli'ds-nls.  f.     * 

Valuablenefs,  worth,  price. 

Precipice,  pr4s's^-pis.  f.  (142). 

A  headlong,  a  fleep  fall-perpendicular. 

Precipitance,  pri-sfp'pi-iJnfe.  t 
Precipitancy,  pr4-sip'pi-t3n-sc / 

f.  Rafli  hade,  headlong  hatie. 

Precipitant,  prA-sfp'pc-dnt.  a. 

Falling  or  ru(hing  headlong;  hafty,  urged' 
with  violent  haile  ;  ralhJy  hurried. 
PREClPiT»NTLY,prd-s!p'pe-tlnt-14:^ 
ad.    In.  hcaxUong    hatlc,    in    a    tumuUuous 
hurry. 

To  Precipitate,  pri-sFp^pc-tite. 

v.  a.  To  throw  hea^ong ;  to  hallen  unex— 
pe£ledly ;  to  hurry  blindly  or  ralhly ;  to- 
throw  to  the  bottom,  a  term  of  chymiltiy? 
oppofcd  to  Stftblime. 

To  Preci-pitate,  pr4-sip'pfr-tate. 

V.  n.  To  fall  headlong ;  to  fall  to  vhe  bottonsj 
as  a  fediment ;  tO'haUen  wtihottt  jod  prepa- 
ration. 

Precipitaite,  pri^-slp'pc-titw  a.fgi)' 

Steeply  falling  ;  hcadloux,  liafty-;  vrolcnr. 
PRECIPITA^TE,  pri-Sip<pi-tdt.  f.  (91) 
A  corro4ve  mcdacinA  made  by  precipitating, 
mercury. 

PllECkPITATELY,  pri-Sip'(>4.-tit-lc. 
ad.    Headlong,  Ueeply  down .;  *  haRily,    in. 
blind  hurry. 

PkECiri-fATiON,  gri-sip-pi-ti'lbflni 

f;  The  A€t  of  throwing  headlong;. violent, 
motion  downward  ;  tumnitu'^iis  hurry,  blind' 
haflc;  in  chymi(lry,.fubri(leocy,  contrary. to* 
fitbii  nation. 

PRECiPIXOUSy. 
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Precipitous,  pr4-s!p'pi-tis.  a. 

Headlong,    deep  i     hafly,    fuddcn  ;     raflii 
heady. 

Precise,  pr4-slsc'..a.  (427). 

£xaa,  iUidr,  nice,  having  Arid  aud  dctcrnt- 
V  naie  limitationt ;  formal,  finical. 

Precisely, pri-slse'14.  ad. 

Exaftly,  nicely,  accurately,  with  fupcrfti- 
tiou&formality,  with  too  much  fcrupulofuy. 
03'  Though  we  feldom  hear  the  adjcdivc 
^rfiyi"  pronounced  at  if  written  prccize,  we 
very  frequently  hrai  the  adverb  precifeljf 
pronounced  as  if  written  frecizel^ :  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  at  an  invariable 
rule,  that  adverbs  prcfervc  exadly  the  fame 
accent  and  found  as  the  adjective  from  which 
they  are  formed ;  and  therefore,  as  the  ad- 
jective is  pronounced  with  the  htfBng  or 
pure  J,  the  adverb  ought  to  have  the  f^mc. 

Preciseness,  pr4-sise'nes,  f. 

Exa£lncfs,  rigid  nicety. 

Precisian,  prc-sizh'3n.  f. 

One  who  limits  or  reftrains*;  ooc   wbo  U 
fupcrftiiioufly  rigorous. 

Precision,  pri-sizh'fin.  f. 

£xa£l  limitation. 

Precisive,  pri-sl'siv.  a. 

Exadly  limiting. 

To  Preclude,  pr4-kl4de'.  v.  a. 

To  rhut  out  or  hinder  by  fome  anticipatioo. 

Precocious,  pr4-k6'fhds.  a. 

Ripe  before  the  time. 

Precosity,  pre-k&s'sc-t4.  f. 

Ripenefs  before  the  time. 

To  JPrecogitate,  pri-k6d'je-tate. 

v.  a.  To  confidcr  or  fchtme  beloichand. 

Precognition,  pf^-k6g-nilh'6n.  f. 

Previous  knowledge,  antecedent   cxaQuiu- 
tion. 

Preconceit,  pri-k&n-scte'.  f. 

An  opinion  previoufly  formed. 

To  Preconceive,  prc-k6n-s4ve'. 

V.  a.  To  form  an   opinion  beforehand  ;  to 
imagine  beforehand. 

Preconception,  pre-kon-slp'flifin. 

f.  Opinion  previoufly  formed. 

Precontract,  pr4-k&n'trakt.  f. 

A  contraft  previous  to  another. 

To  Precontract,  pr4-kAn-trakt'. 

V.  a.  To  contra6t  or  barg;«in  beforehand. 

Precurse,  prc-kftrfe'.  f. 

Forerunning. 

Precursor,  pr4-kftr's6r.  f. 

>oreiuoner,  hai Linger. 

Predaceous,  prc-da'fhfis.  a. 

Living  by  pi  ey. 
Predal,  prc'dal.  a. 
Robbing,  praftiiuig  plunder. 

PREDATORY,  prid'da-tir-i.  a. 

Plundering,  pratlifing  rapine;  hungry,  prey, 
ing,   rapacious,  ravenous.  —  For   the  a,  fee 

Predeceased,  pri-dc-sc4ft'.  a. 

Dtad  bctoie.  ^  t   ,  x 

Predecessor,  prcd-e-scs'sftr.  1. 

One  that  was  in  any  Hate  or  place  befprc 
aooihrr;  anceUor  ^ 

PRED5.STlKARiAN,pre-des-tt.na  re- 

3d.  f. 
One  that  holds  the  doArn»e  of  prcdcfttna- 

ToPredestisate,  pri-dcs'te-nitc. 

V.  a.  To  appoint  bcforehaud  By  irreverfihic 
deer  cr.  ,        ^       . 

Predlstination,    prc-des-u-ni 


FItal  decree,  pre-ordination. 
Predestinator,  pr4-dis'ti-nl-t4r. 

f.  One  that  holds  predeRiaation  or  the  pre- 
vatenee  of  prr-efiablilhed  oeccflity. 

To  Predestine,  pri-dis'tin.  v.  a. 

To  decree  beforehand. 

Predetermination,   prA-dA-tir- 
m4-ni'(hfln.  f.  r 

Determination  made  beforehand. 

ToPREDETERMiNE,prA-dA-tAr'min. 

V.  a.  To  doom  or  confine  by  previous  de- 
cree. 

Predial,  prA'dA-41,  or  pfA'j4-41.  a. 

(293).  Conuiling  of  farms. 

Predicable,  prAd'dA-ki-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  amrmed  of  fomething. 

Predicable,  prld'dA-ki-bl.  f. 

A  logical  term,  denoting  one  of  the  five 
things  which  cao  be  affinaed  of  any  thing. 

Predicament,  pre-d?k'kJ-mAnt.  f. 

A  clafs  or  arrangmient  of  beings  or  fub- 
Rawces  raiikcd  according  touheir  natures, 
called  alfo  category  ;  clah  or  kind  dcfcribed 
by  any  definitive  marks. 

Pridicamektal,  prAd-dA-kd-mAn' 
til.  a. 

Relating  to  predicaments. 

Predicant,  pred'dA-kint.  f. 

One  that  aflit  ms  any  thing. 

To  Predicate,  pred'dA-kite.  v.  a. 

To  affirm  any  thing  of  another  thing. 

Predicate,  prld'dA-k^.  f.  (91). 

That  which  is  affirmed  of  the  (iikjea.  Thus 
in  the  fentence,  **  Man  is  a  rational  aoimal,'* 
Man  i$  the  fubjcd,  and  «  ratioHsl  antm^l  is 
the  predicate.  In  this  fentence  alfo,  **  The 
<*  Wages  of  fm  is  Death."  Death  is  tht 
fubjefl,  and  the  wagex  of  Jin  is  the  predicate  : 
where  it  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  it 
is  the  fubje6^of  a  pr&poTition  which  governs 
the'vcrb,  and  forms  what  is  called  ihc  Nomi- 
native cafe. 

Predication,  prid-A-ki'fhdn.  f. 

Affirmation  concerning  any  thing. 

To  Predict,  prA-dikt'.  v.  a. 

To  forctt  11,  tb  iorelhow. 

Prediction,  pr4-dik'(hfin.  f. 

Prophcly,  declaration  of  fomething  future. 

Predictor,  prA-dik'tAr.  f. 

Foreteller. 

Predigestion,  prA-dA-jes'fh  fin.  f 

Digedion  too  loon  performed. 

Predilection,  prA-dA-l^k'Afin.  f. 

Preference,  partiality,  prepoIFeffion,  in  fa- 
vour of  anv  thing. 
^r  It  \s  probable  that  this  word  was  not  in  ufe 
when  Dr.  |ohnfo|i  wrote  his  Dittionary,  or 
he  would  nave  infcrtcd  it ;  but  the  readi- 
nefs  with  which  it  has  fmcr  been  adopted  by 
the  moU  rcfpedable  writers,  is  a  fufficient 
proof  of  its  propriety  aud  utility. 

To  Predispose,  pfA-dis-p&xc'.  v.  a. 

To  adapt  previoufly  to  any  certain  purpose. 

Predisposition,   prA-dls-pA-ziih' 
fin.  f. 

Previous  adaptation  to  any  certain  purpofe.  - 

Predominance,  prA-dim'mA-" 
ndnfe.  I  ^ 

Predominancy,  prc-dAm'roA-  f    ' 
nin-sA. 

Prevalence,  fuperiority,  afcendency,  lupe- 
rior  influence. 

Predominant,  prA-d&m'mA-nint. 

a.  Prevalent,  fup^me  in  influence,  atcen- 
dent. 


To  PitEDOMiNATE,  p  lAdftoi'mA* 
ni^te.  V.  n. 

To  prevail,  to  be  afc'endcnt,  to  be  lupccae 
in  influence. 

To  Pre-elect,  prA-A-lAkt'.  v.  a 

To  chufe  by  previous  decree. 

Pre-eminence,  prA-Am'mA-nJnfc. 

f.  Superiority  of  excellence;  preccdence» 
priority  of  place ;  fuperiority  of  power  or 
influence. 

Pre-eminent,  prA-Am'mA-nSnt.  a. 

Excellent  above  other*. 

Pre-emption,  prA-Am'fli5n.  f.f4i2) 

The  ri^t  of  purchafing  before  another. 

To  Pre-engage,  prA-cn-gidjc'. 

v.  a.  To  engage  by  precedent  ties  or  cna* 
trads. 

Pre-engagement,    prA-An-gidjc' 
ment.  f. 

Precedent  obligation. 

To  Pre-establish,  prA-A-ftiU)'lllh. 

V.  a.  To  fettle  beforehand. 

Pre-establishment,    prA-A-ftlb' 
liih-mAnt.  f. 

Settlement  beforehand. 

To  Pre-exist,  prA-Agz-ill'.  v.  n. 

To  exifl  beforel^nd. 

Pre-E3(istencb,  prA-Agz-ls'tAofcf, 

Exiftence  beforehand,  exiflcpce  of  the  faol 
before  its  union  with  the  bodv. 

Pre-existent,  prA-Agz-is'tAot.  a. 

Exiflent  beforehand,  preceding  in  exiflesce. 

Preface,  prAf'fis.  f.  (oi)  [SZ^h 

Something  (poken  introdu&ory  to  the  ada 
defign,  introdttfbon,  fomething  proemiaL 

To  Preface,  prAf  fis^  v.  a.  (91). 

To  (ay  fomething  introdti^ory. 

To  Preface,  preffls.  v.  z. 

To  introduce  by  ibractbing  proendal;  to 
face,  to  cover. 

Prefacer,  prAf'fiis-dr.  f. 

The  writer  of  a  preface. 

Prefatory,  prAf  fl-i&r-A.  a. 

Inirodudory. 

Prefect,  prA'fAkt.  f. 

Governor,  commander. 

Prefecture,  pref  fAk-tArc.  f. 

Co mmaitd,  office  of  government. 
(f3'  Though  I  have  agreed  with  all  our  Or- 
thocpifls  in  making  the  firft  fylTable  of  ^z- 
ftB  long,  I  cannot  follow  them  fo  impli- 
citly in  the  accent  and  quantity  of  this  word. 
All  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnfoti,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  pl«ce  the  accent  on  the  fecoad 
fyliablci  and  the  two  fn-li  of  thefe  wriws 
ntjkc  the  fi/fl  fyllable  long,  as  in  pref^. 
Mr.  Perry  alone  baa,  '\ti  ray  opinion,  givca 
this  wori  its  trui  proounciatioDt  by  placing 
the  accent  on  the  firfl  fyllable,  and  aakias 
that  fyllable  (hort.  This  i»  agvcAabie  to  tltft 
general  tendency  of  our  language  to  ao  ao- 
trpcnultimatc  accentuatioa,  and  a  fbots 
quantity  ou  every  vOwd  but  ».— See  Priao- 
plrt,  No.  533,  S9S- 

To  Prefer,  prA-fAr'.  v.  a.     ^ 

To  regard  more  thin  another ;  to  advsncti 
to  exalt,  to  raife*;  to  offer  folemnly,  to  pre- 
pofe  publickly,  to  exhibit. 

Preferable,  prAf'fAr-4-W.  a. 

Eligible  before  rnmctbiagclfc. 
PREFERABLENESS,pTAPfAr-J-M-ll&- 
f.  The  fbitc  of  being  preferable. 

Preferably,  prAf  Cir-l-blA.  ad.    . 

In  preference,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  topreiief 
one  thing  to  another. 

Preference,  prAf  fiSr-Aofc.  f. 

The 


I 


PRE 


PRE 


PRE 


The  id  of  pre{erriii|r,  eiUmatioA  of  one  tlung 
above  soother,  clcttion  of  one  rather  than 
aaother. 

Preferment,  pr4-ftr'ipSnt.  f. 

Advaocement  to  a  higher  ftation ;  a  place  of 
honour  or  profit ;  prefcrcBce,  aA  of  pre- 
ferring. 

Preferrer,  pr4-fer'r4r.  f. 

One  who  pcefcn. 

ToPrefigurate,  pr4-fig'yii-rite. 

▼.  n.  To  (hew  by  an  antecedent  reprcfenta- 
tion. 

PREPiGURATiON^pri-fig-yi-ri'Jhfln 

f.  Antecedent  reprefentalion. 

To  PREFicuREy  pr4-f  ig'yirc.  v.  a. 

To  CNhibtt  by  antecedent  reprcfentatton. 

To  Prefix,  pri-f Iks',  v.  a. 

To  appoint  beforehand ;  to  fettle,  to  eftabli(h. 

Prefix,  pri'ftks.  f. 

Some  particle  put  before  a  word  to  vary  ha 
fignifkaitoR. 

Prefixion,  pri-fik'ftifin.  f. 

The  aft  of  prehxing. 

To  Preform,  pr4-f6rm'.  v.  n. 

T»  form  beforehand. 

PitEGNANCY,  pr4g'nltn-s4.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  with  yoang;  fraitfuloefs, 
inventive  power. 

PkBGNANT,  preg'nJnt.  a. 

Teeming,  breeding;  fruitful,  fertile,  im- 
pregnating. 

Pregnantly,  prig'ninl-l4.  ad. 

Fruitfully,  fully. 

Pregustation,  pri-gfis-ti'lhfih.  f. 

The  afl  of  tafting  before  another. 

To  Prejudge,  pr4-ifldje'.  v.  a. 

To  determine  any  queitiou  beforehand*  ge- 
nerally to  condemn  beforehand.  ' 

To  Prejudicate,  pri-ji'di-kite. 

V.  a.  To  lUtermine  beforehand  to  dilad- 
vamagc. 

Prejudicate,  pri-jA'd5-kit.  a.  {91) 

Formed  by  prejudice,  formed  before  exa- 
mmation ;  prejtKiiced,  prepofTeffcd. 

Prejudication,  pri-jQ-di-ki'fhAn. 

f.  The  ad  of  judging  beforehand. 

Prejudice,  pred'j6-dk.  f.  (142). 

PrepofleiUon,  judgment  formed  oeforehand 
without  examination ;  mifchief,  detriment, 
hurt,  injury. 

To  Prejudice,  prcd'jA-dis.  v.  a. 

To  prcpoiIe£s  with  mTcxftrntned  epiniont,  to 
fill  with  prejudices;  to  obftru£l  or  injure 
by  prejudices  prcviouily  raifcd ;  to  injure^ 
to  Kurt,  to  dimioiih,  to  impair. 

PRfejUDHTiAL,  pred-jii-di(h'Jl.  a. 

Obilruftive  by  mtans  ivt  oppofite  prrpoffes- 
fions  ;  contrary,  oppofiic  ;  mtlcbicvous, 
hiirtfai,  mjuriooa,  detrimentaL 

Prejudicialness,  prid-jA-di(h'41- 
nls.  {.  '      . 

The  ftatQ  of  being  prr>udicia],  mifchicvous- 
ncf$. 

Prelacy,  prcl'U-s4^  C 

The  dignity  or  poll  of  a  prelate  or  ecclcfiaa- 
tick  of  the  hi^eft  order;  epifeopacy^  the 
order  of  bilhops ;  biihops. 

Prelate,  pr^rUt.  f.  (91J  (532J. 

An  eccleiialUck  >of  the  higheft  order  and 
digii^y. 
Prelatical,  prA-lit'tiJcil.  a. 

Relating  to  prdates  pr  pfclacy. 

PRBLATiraNy  pri-U'(hfin.  f. 

Preference,  fetiiog  of  one  above  the  other. 

Prelatgre,  pr4l'14-tArc.  1 

pREXATUItB8HIB,priri|-tlire*&ip  J  j 


—  n4,  miv0,  n4r,  n&t ; — t4be,  tdb,  bdll ;  —  All ;  — .  f  Adnd ; — /toi,  this. 

L  Tbe  ftau  or  digoitv  of  a  prclau. 


J-tA'ri-tS.  J 


k  Tue  Kate  or  oigoitv  ot  a  prcuu. 

Prelection,  pr4-lek'ihda.  f. 

Reading,  loSure. 

Prelibation,  pr4-U-ba'fh$n.  f. 

Talle  beforehand,  effu  iion  previoua  to  tail- 
ing. 

PRELiMiNARYypri-lim'i-ai-ri.  a. 

Previous,  introductory,  procmial. 

Preliminary,  prd-lim'i-nl-ri.  f. 

Something  previous,  preoaratory  meafurea. 

Prelude,  prel'ilde.  I.  (532). 

Some  (hort  night  of  mufick  jUayed  before  a 
full  concert;  lomething  introdudory,  fome- 
thing  that  only  (hews  what  is  to  follow. 

To  Prelude,  pri-lidc'.  v.  a.  (49a). 

To  ferve  as  an  introdu6lion,  to  be  previous 
to.     Not  ufed. 

Prbludious,  pri-lii'j4-fis.  a.  (293). 

Previous,  introdu&ory. 

Prelusive,  pri-lii'siv.  a.  (158) 

(418).  Previous,  introdudory,  proemial. 

Premature,  pr6 -mi-tire',  a.  (531). 

Rine  too  foon,  K>rmed  before  the  time,  too 
eany,  to  foon  faid  or  done,  too  haily. 

Prematurely,  prd-ma-tAre'li.  ad. 

Too  early,  too  foon,  with  too  hatly  ripe- 
aefa. 

Prematureness,   pr4-m3.tirc' 

nes. 
Prematurity,  prA-ml 

f.  Too  great  haftc,  unfcafonable  earlincfs. 

To  Premeditate,  prA-m^d'A-tite. 

V.  a.  To  contrive  or  form  beforehand,  to 
conceive  beforehand. 

Premeditation,   pr£-med-£-ti' 
flidn.  f. 

hGt  of  meditating  beforehand. 

To  Premerit,  prA-mlr'rit.  v.  a. 

To  dcfervc  before. 

Premices,  pr4m'is-siz.  f. 

Firft  fruits. 

Premier,  primc'yer.  a. 

Firft,  chief.  This  word  is  ufed  as  a  6ib4ilaii- 
tive  for  the  firft  miniftcr  of  ftatc. 

To  Premise,  pri-mlze'.  v.  a. 

To  explain  previoHfty,  to  lay  dawn  pre- 
mifes;  to  fend  before  the  time*  la  this 
bA  fenfe  not  in  ufe. 

Premises^  prlm'is-slz.  f. 

Propofitions  antecedently  fuppofcd  or 
proved  ;  in  law  language,  houfcs  or  lands. 

Premium,  pri'mi-flm.  f. 

Somethirg,  given  to  anvitc  a  loan  or  bar- 
gain; a  repaid  propofcd. 

To  Premonish,  pri-m6n'n!(h.  v. a. 

To  warn  or  admoniln  beforehand. 

Premonishment,    pr4-mdn'nifli- 
mSat.  r. 

Previous  information. 

Premonition,  prc-mA-nifli'An.  C 

Previous  notice,  previous  intelligence. 

Premonitory,  pre-m&ii'ni-tftr-A. 

a.  Previoufly  adviiing. — For  the  laft  o,  fee 
DtmejiUk, 

To  PREMONSTRATE,^pri-m6n'ftrite 

V.  a.  To  ftiow  beforehand. 

PREMUNiRE>pr£m'md-nl-n:.  f. 

A  writ  in  the  common  law,  whereby  a  pe- 
nalty is.  incurrable,  as  infringing  fome  Ita- 
tate ;  the  penalty  fo  iscatred ;  a  diiBcuhy, 
a  diftrefs. 

Premonition,.  pr4-mi-nifli'An.  f- 

An  anticipation  of  obje&ion. 

To  Pren.qminatb,  prA-num'mi^  . 
nke.  V.  a* 

,     3  F  ^ 


To  foresMnc. 

Prenomination,  pr£-n&m-m^-n2t' 
fli(in.f. 

The  privilege  df  being  named  firft. 

Frenotion,  pr^-n&'ihAa.  f. 

Foreknowledge,  prefcience. 

Prentice,  prin'tls.  f.  (14a)* 

One  bound  to  a  mafter,  in  order  to  inftruc^ 
tion  in  a  trade.  This  word,  fays  Dr.  JohA- 
fon,  is  contiadcd  by  colloquial  licence  from 
appreafke- 

Prenticeship,  prin'fis-fhip.  f. 

The  fcrvitudeof  an  apprentice. 

Prenunciation,    pre-hfin-£h4-V  • 
(h6n.  f. 

The  aft  of  telling  before. 

Preoccupancy,  pri-6k'kfi-pln-si. 

f.  The  bB,  of  taking  pofTcfllon  before  ano- 
ther. 

To  Prboccupate,  pr4-6k'kfi-pite. 

V.  a.  To  anticipate;  to  prepoflcfs,  to  All 
with  prejoilce. 

Preoccupation,    pr4-&k-ki-pi' 
fhfln.  f. 

Anticipation;  prepoffelfion ;  anticipation  of- 
objedion. 

To  Pr^eoccupy,  pri-ok'kiVpi.  v.  a. 

To  prepofTefs,  to  occupy  by  aniicipation  or 


prejudices. 

ToPb 


reominate,  prd-6m'mi-n4te. 

V.  a.  To  prognofticate,  to  gather  frooL* 
omens  any  nituie  event. 

PREOPiNioN,prA-6-pin'yfin.  f. 

opinion  antecedently  formed,  prcpofTelBan* 

To  Preordain,  pri-6r-dine'.  v.  a. 

To  oidain  beforehand. 

pREORDir^ANCE,  pri-Ar'di-ninfc.  f. 

Antecedent  decree,  hi  ft  decree. 

Preordination,  pri-Sr-dA-ni'fhfln^ 

f.  The  a^  of  preordaining. 

Preparation,  pr4p-^r-i'(hfln.  f. 

(530).  The  aft  of  preparing  or  previeuny 
fitting  any  thing  to  any  purpofc ;  previous, 
meafures ;  ceremonious  introdudion*,  the 
aft  of  making  or  fitting  by  a  regular  pro— 
cefs ;  any  thing  made  by  procefs  of  opeta- 
tion. 

Preparative,  pr4-p3r'rS-tiv.  a. 

Having  tbe  power  of  preparing  or  qaali- 
fying. 

Preparative,  prtpfr'rS-tfv.  f. 

That  which  has- the  power  of  preparing  or 
previoufly  fitting;  that  which  is  done  jn. 
order  to  forocthing  elfc. 

Preparative LY,  pri-par/rf-dv-Ii. 

ad.  Previoufly,  by  way  of  preparation. 

PREPARATORY,pri-pir'r5-tdr-i;  a* 

Antecedently  ncccrfjry;  introdu^ory,  pre- 
vious, antecedent.     For  the  o,  fee  Damcfiiik, 

To  Prepare,  pri-pire'.  v.  a« 

To  fit  for  any  thing,. to  adjuft  toany  ufc,  to* 
mak«  ready  for  any  purpofc ;  to  qualify 
for  any  purpofc  ;  to  make  ready  before- 
hand ;  to  forxn,  to  make ;  to  make  by  regu- 
lar procefsj  as  he  Prepared  a  medicine. 

To  Prepare,  prfr-parc'.  v.  n. 

To  take  previous  meafures;  to  make  every 
riling,  reaiy,  to  put  things  io  order ;  to  ma4^e 
one's  fclf  ready,  to  put  himfelfin  atlatc  of 
cxpeftaliotti 

Preparedly,  pri-pli'rcd-W.  ad.  , 

By  propel  precedent  meafures. 

Preparedness,  pri-pa'red-nls.C, 

Siaic  or  aft  of  being  prepared. 

PREPAJt£Rj  pri-pi'rfir.  f. 


PRE  PRE 

Jjr  (546).  —  Fife,  fir,  fill,  f4t ; — m*,  mk ; — pine;  pin ; — 


PRE 


} 


ore. 

ION,  prip-p6-zi(h'fin.  f. 

ir,  a  particle  govetoine  a  cafe. 

OR,  pri-poz'zit-flr.  f. 


Oatf  that  prepares,  one  that  previoufly  fits ; 
that  which  6ts  for  aay  thing. 

Prepense,  pri-pinfe'. 
Prepensed,  pri-pinft'. 

Foiethought,  preconceived,  contrived  be- 
forehand, at  malice  Prepcnfe. 

To  Preponder,  pre-p6n'dlr.  v.  a. 

To  outwcij^h. 

Preponderance,  prA-pAn'd&r-l 

3nfc.  If 

Preponderancv,  pri-pun'dSr- I    * 

Ihe  Uate  of  outweighing,  fupcriority  of 
weight. 

To  Preponderate,  pri-p&a'dir-itc 

V.  a.  To  outweigh,  to  overpower  by  weight ; 
to  overpower  by  ftronger  influence. 

ToPREPONDERATE,pri  pon'dir-itc 

V.  n.  To  exceed  in  weight  ;  to  exceed  in 
influence  or  power  analogous  to  weishf . 

Preponderation,  pr^p6n-d^r-i' 
fhdn.  f.  . 

II1C  z€t  or  ftate  of  outweighing  any  thing. 

To  Prbpose,  pri-poze'.  v.  a 

To  put  before. 

Prepositi 

In  gramnaar 

Prepositor 

A  fcholar  appointed  £y  the  madcr  10  over- 
look  the  rett. 

To  Prepossess,  pri-p6z-zls'.  v.  a. 

To  fill  with  an  opinion  unexamined,  to  pre- 
judice. 

Prepossession,  pri-p6z-z8(h'fin.  f. 

preoccupation,  firft  polfcllioa;  prejudice, 
preconceived  opinion. 

Preposterous,  pri-p6s'tir-fls.  a. 

Having  that  firft  which  ought  to  be  laft, 
wronff,  abfurd,  perverted;  applied  to  per- 
font,  Toolifh,  abfurd. 

Preposterously,  pri-p6s'tir-is-14 

ad.  In  a  wrong  (ituation,  abiuidly. 
PREPOSTEROUSNESS,pri-p6s'tir-fls- 

*    n^s. 

Abfurdity,  wrong  order  or  method. 

Prepotency,  pr4-p6'tin-si.  f. 

Superior  power,  predominance. 

Prepuce,  pr^p'pAfc.  f. 

That  which  rovers  the  elaus,  forefkWi. 

ToPREREQUiRE,Dri-ri-kwlrc'.v.a. 

To  demand  previoudy. 

Prerecluisite,  prc-rik'kwiz-it.  a. 

Something  pre\'touny  nccrffary. 

Prerogative,  pri-r6g'cd-tiv.  f. 

An  exclufive  or  peculiar  puviTcge. 

Prerocatived,  pr4-r6g'gi-tiv*d.a. 

Having  an  exclulive  privilege,  having  pre- 
rogative. 

Presage,  pres'sidje.  f.  f492)- 

PrognOftick,  prefeiifion  of  futurity. 

To  Presage,  prc-sidje'.  v.  a. 

To  forbode,  to  foreknow,  to  foretel,  to  pro-' 
phcfy  ;  to  foretoken,  to  forelhow. 

Presagement,  pri-sidjc'mcnt.  f. 

Forebodement,  prefenfion  ;  foretoken. 

Presbyter,  mix'hi'tkr.  f. 

A  prieft  ;  a  prclbyterian. 

PRESBYTERiAN,pr4z-bt-t4'r4-dn.a. 

Confiding  of  eldcr^  a  term  for  a  modern 
form  of  ecclefiaftical  government. 

Presbyterian,  piez-bd-ti'r44n. f. 

An  abettor  of  prelbytcry  or  calviniftical 
discipline. 

Presbytery,  prJz'bi-ti-r4.  f. 


Body  of  elders,  whether  pricfts  or  laymen. 

Prescience,  pri'(h4-enfc.  f. 

Foreknowledge,  knowledge  of  future  things. 

Prescient,  pri'fhi-lnt.  a.  (357). 

Foreknowing,  prophet ick. 

Prescious,  pri'flii-As.  a. 

Having  foreknowledge. 

To  Prescind,  pre-sind'.  v.  a. 

To  cut  off,  to  abftraf^. 

Prescindent,  pri-sind'int.  a. 

Abftra£Ung. 

To  Prescribe,  prA-lkrlbc'.  v.  a. 

To  fet  down  authoritatively,  to  order,  to 
dircd  ;  to  dired  medically. 

To  Prescribe,  pr&-(Kril>e'.  v.  n. 

To  influence  by  long  cuftom';  to  influence 
arbitrarily;  to  form  a  cuftom  which  has  the 
force  of  law  ;  to  write  medical  dire&ions 
and  forms  of  medicine. 

Prescript,  pre'lkrlpt.  a. 

Dire£led,  accurately  laid  down  in  a  pre* 
cept. 

Prescript,  prc'flcnpt.  f. 

Diredions,  precept,  model  prefcribed. 

Prescription,  pr6-lkrip'(hfln.  f. 

Rules  produced  and  authoriicd  by  cuftom  ; 
cuftom  continued  till  it  has  the  force  of 
law ;  medical  receipt. 

Preseance,  pri-si'infe.  f. 

Priority  of  place  in  fitting. 

Presence,  prcz'zinfe.  f. 

State  of  being  prefent ;  ftate  of  being  in  the 
view  of  a  fuperior;  a  number  aflcmbled  be- 
fore a  great  perfon ;  port,  air,  mien,  de- 
meanour ;  readinefs  at  need,  quicknefs  at 
expedients;'  the  peifon  of  a  fuperior. 

Presence-chamber;  prez'zins- 

tfliim-bdr. 
PRESENCE.ROOM,pr8z'zlns-r6&m^ 

f.  The  room  in  which  a  great  perfon  receives 
company. 

Presension,  pr6-sln'flifin.  f. 

Perception  beforehand. 

Present,  priz'zint.  a. 

Not  abfent,  being  face  to  face,  being  at 
hand  ;  not  paft,  not  future ;  ready  at  hand, 
quick  in  emergencies ;  favourably  attentive, 
propitious  ;  unfurgotten  ;  not  abftra^ed, 
not  abicnt  of  mind,  attentive  ;  the  Prefent, 
an  elliptical  expreffion  for  the  Prefent  time, 
the  time  now  exifting;  At  Pvcicnt,  at  the 
prefent  time,  now. 

Present,  priz'zent.  f. 

A  gift,  a  donative,  fomething  ceremonioufly 
given  ;  a  letter  or  mandate  exhibited. 

To  Present,  prA-zim'.  v.  a.  (492). 

To  place  in  the  prefence  of  a  fuperior ;  to 
exhibit  to  view  or  notice  ;  to  oft^er  to  exhi- 
bit ;  to  give  formally  and  ceremonioufly ; 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  another ;  to  favour 
with  gifts ;  to  prefer  to  ecclefiaftical  bene- 
fices ;  to  offer  openly ;  to  lay  before  a  court 
of  judicature,  as  an  objeA  of  enquiry. 

Presentable,  pri-zent'i-bl.  a. 

What  may  be  prefented. 

Presentaneous,  pr^z-zln-tli'ni-As 

a.  Ready,  quick,  immediate. 

Presentation,  priz-zln-ta'fliAn. 

f.  The  z£t  of  prefenting ;  the  att  of  offering 
any  one  to  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice;  exhi- 
bition. 

Presentative,  j)r4-zln't3.tlv.  a. 

Such  as  that  prefent ations  may  b^  made  of  it. 

Presentee,  prez-zen-tii^.  f. 

One  prcfcnted  to  a  benefice. 

Presenter,  prA-zln'tfir.  f. 

One  that  j>refenu. 
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Paesential,  pri-zSn'flill.  a. 

Suppofing  adual  prelence. 

Presentiality,  pr^zit^Qii'Sl'i' 

State  of  being  prefent. 

Presentifick,  priz-zln-tiPfiL  a. 

Making  prefent. 

Presentifickly,  prcz-zSn-dPflk. 
14.  ad. 

Iq  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  prefent. 

Presently,  ptiz'ziuxAi.  ad. 

At  prefent,  at  this  time,  now;  immtdi- 
atdy,  foon  after. 

Presentment,  pri-zent'mcnt  T. 

The  aa  of  prefenting ;  any  thin^  prefented 
or  exhibited,  reprelentatiou ;  in  law,  the 
form  of  laying  any  thing  before  a  court  of 
judicature  for  examinatioo. 

Presbntness,  priz'a^nt-nis-  f. 

Prefence  of  mind,  quicknels  at  emcrgeo. 
cies. 

Preservation,  prlz-zer-va'fhin. 

f.  The  aft  of  prefervin^,  care  to  prelcrve. 

Preservative,  prA-zcr'vi-tlv.  f. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  predenris^; 
fomething  preventive. 

To  Preserve,  pri-zcrv'.  v.  a. 

To  (ave,  to  defend  from  deftruftton  or  lajr 
evil,  to  keep ;  to  feafon  fruits  and  other  tc- 
getables  with  fugar,  and  other  piopa 
pickles. 

Preserve,  pri-zirv\  f. 

Fruit  preferved  whole  in  fiigar. 

Preserver,  prc-zerv'fir.  f. 

One  who  preferves,  one  who  keeps  froii 
ruin  or  milcbief ;  he  who  makes  prefcrra 
of  fruit. 

To  Preside,  pri-slde'.  v.  n. 

To  be  fet  over,  to  have  authority  over. 

Presidency,  priz'si-dcn-sc.f. 

Superintendence. 

President,  prez'si-dlnt.  f. 

One  placed  with  authority  over  others,  ooe 
at  the  head  of  others  ;  governor,  nrcfcft. 

Presidentship,  prlz'sc-dent-(hlp 

f.  The  office  and  place  of  prefident, 

Pr  ESI  dial,  pri-sid'jA-il.  a.  (193]. 

Relating  to  a  garrifon. 

To  Press,  pris.  v.  a. 

To  fqueeze,  to  crulh ;  to  dtftrefi;  tocat- 
ftrain,  to  compel ;  to  drive  by  violence { to 
affeft.  ftrongly ;  to  enforce,  to  iaculptc 
with  argument  and  tmportonity ;  to  urge, 
to  bear  ftrongly  on ;  to  compreu,  to  hug  u 
in  embracing ;  to  ad  upon  with  weight,  to 
force  into  jpilitary  fervicc. 

To  Press,  pris.  v.  n< 

To  aA  with  compulfive  violence,  toorfc,to 
diftrels;  to  ^  forward  with  violence  (o 
auy  objed ;  to  make  invafion,  to  enduack; 
to  croud,  to  throng ;  to  come  uoleafooaUf 
or  importunately ;  to  urge  with  vefaemetice 
and  importunity;  to  ad  upon  or  influence; 
to  Preis  upon,  to  invade,  to  pufh  agaiaft. 

Press,  mis.  f. 

The  intirument  by  which  any  thing  i» 
cruflied  or  (queexed;  the  inftrument  by 
which  books  arc  printed;  crowd,  tamall, 
throng ;  a  kind  ot  wooden  cafe  or  iwo^ 
for  clothes  ai^d  other  a£es;  a  oQmaifio* 
to  £oTce  men  into  military  Cervice. 

Pressbed,  pr^s'b^.  f. 

Bed  fo  formed  as  to  be  fliut  np  in  a  cafe* 

Presser,  pr^s's&r.  f. 

One  that  prcffes  or  works  at  a  preis. 

Pressgang,  pres'gsbg.  f. 
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A  crew  employecl  to  force  men  into  naval 
fervice. 

Pji£88iNGLYy  pr4s'sing-l6.  ad. 

^  With  force,  dolely. 

PREssiONy  prifti'An.  f. 

The  t6t  of  prefling. 

Pjt£SSMAN,  pr&'min.  f.  . 

One  who  forcea  another  into  fervice,  one 
who  forces  away ;  oae  who  makcf  the  im- 
preffioo  of  print  by  the  prcfs,  diftio^  from 
.    the  compoutor,  who  ranges  the  types. 

Pressmoney,  prls'mfin-4.  f. 

Money  given  to  a  foldier  when  he  is  taken 
or  forced  into  the  fervice. 

Pressure^  pi4(h'ihAre.  f. 

The  w6t  of  prefling  or  cro(hiog;  the  ftate  of 
being  prelied  or  cruihed;  force  a&ing 
agaioft  any  thing«  gravitation,  preflion ; 
violence  ioflided,  oppreflion ;  afilidion, 
grievance,  diftrefs ;  iinoreflion,  ilampi  cha- 
rader  made  by  ioiprcUion. 

Prksto,  pres't6.  f. 

Quick,  at  oQce. 

Presumably,  pi-atA'mi-bU.  ad. 

Without  examination. 

To  Presume,  prt-zfime'.  v.n.  (454) 

To  fuppofe,  to  believe  previoufly  without 
examination ;  to  fuppofe,  to  affirm  without 
immediate  proof;  to  venture  without  pofi- 
Cive  leave  ;  to  form  confident  or  arrogant 
opinions ;  to  make  confident  or  arrogant  at- 
tempts. 

Presumer,  prA-zA'mfir.  f. 

One  that  prefuppofes,  an  ariogant  perfon. 

Presumption,  pr4-zflm'fhin.  f. 

(41 2J.  SuppoAtion  previoufly  formed;  con- 
fidence grounded  on  any  thing  prefup- 
pofcd;  an  argument  ftrong  but  not  oemon- 
Arative;  arrogance,  confidence  blind  and 
adventurous,  prefumptuoufnefs ;  unreafon- 
able  confidence  of  divine  favour. 

Presumptive,  prA-zfim'tiv.  a; 

Taken  by  previous  fuppofltion ;  fuppofed, 
as  tlie  Prefumptive  heir,  oppofed  to  the  heir 
apparent;  confident,  arrogant,  prefump- 
tuous. 

PRESuMPTUOus,4>r4-zfim'tflni-fts. 

a.  Arrogant,  confident,  infolent  ;  irreve- 
rent with  refpeft  to  holy  things. 

J3*  Wc  frequently  hear  this  word  pronounced 
in  three  fTlIables,  by  corrupting  and  con- 

'  trading  the  two  laft  fyllables  into  fiut,  as  if 
written  preiujrjbus:  but  correft  fpcakera 
carefully  prcferve  thcfe  fyllables  diftinft, 
and  pronounce  them  lik«  the  verb  to  chrv, 
and  tne  pronoun  us. 

Presumptuously,  prA-zim'tfliA- 
fis-U.  ad. 

Arrogantly,  irreverently;  with  vain  and 
grottndlefs  confidence  in  divine  favour. 

*  PRESUMPTUOUSNESS,prA-zAm't{h&- 

'    ds-nls.  f. 

Quality  of  being  pr^funriptuous,  confidence, 
irreverence 
PRESUPPOSAL,  prc-sdp-po'z^l.  f. 
Suppofal  previoufliy  formed. 

To  Presuppose,  pri-sflp-p6ze'.  v.a. 

To  fuppofe  as  previous. 

Presupposition,  pr&-s&p*p6-zi(h' 
in.  f. 

Suppofition  previoufly  formed. 

Prbsurmise,  pri-sdr-mlze'.  f. 

Surmife  previoufly  formed. 

Pretence,  prA-t5rife'.  f. 

A  falfe  argument  grounded  upon  fiditious 
pollulatet;  the  ad  of  fliowing  or  alleging 
what  is  not  real;  aflomption,  claim  to  no* 


ticc;  claim  true  or  falfe;  fomethiog  threat- 
ened  or  held  out  to  urrify. 

To  Pretend,  pri-t^nd'.  v.  a. 

To  make  any  appearance  of  having,  to  al- 
lege  falfcly;.  to  fliow  hypocritically;  to 
hold  out  as  a  dclufive  appearance  ;  to  claim. 

To  Pretend,  pri-tand'.  v.  n. 

To  put  in  a  claim  truly  or  falfcly  ;  to  pre- 
fume  on  ability  to  do  any  thing,  to  profcfs 
prefumptuoufly. 

Pretender,  pri-t^nd'ir.  f. 

One  who  lays  claim  to  any  thing. 

Pretendingly,  pri-tendnng-16. 

ad.  Arrogantly,  prefumptuoufly. 

Pretension,  pr4-tln'fhfin.  C 

Claim  true  or  falfe ;  fiditious  appearance. 

PRETERiMPERFECT,prc'ter-im-pcr' 
f^kt.  a. 

In  grammar,  denotes  the  tenfe  not  per- 
feaiy  palL 

PRETERiT,-pr6'tlr4t.  a. 

Paft. 

Preterition,  pri-tlr-rlfh'fln.  f. 

The  atl  of  going  pafi,  the  ftate  of  being  paft. 

Preteritness,  pr4'ter-it-n^s-  1*. 

State  of  being  pall,  not  prcfeuce,  not  futu- 
rity. 

Preterlapsed,  pri-tlr-lJpft'.  a. 

Pali  and  gone. 

PRETERMissiON,pr4-tlr-m!(h' An.  f. 

The  a^  of  omitting. 

To  Pretermit,  pri-tir-mh'.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  by. 

Preternatural,  pri-tlr-ndt'tftii- 
r^l.  a. 

Different  from  what  is  natural,  irregular. 

Preternaturally,    pri-t^r-ndt' 
tftiA-ril-i.  ad. 

In  a  manner  different  from  the  common  or- 
der of  nature. 

Preternaturalness,  pr6-t^r-n4t' 
tfhfi-ral-nes.  C. 

Manner  different  from  the  order  of  nature. 

Preterperfect,  pri-tcr-per'fckt. 

a.  A  grammatical  term  applied  to  the  teniie 
which  denotes  time  ablpluicly  paft. 

Preterpluperfect,  pri-ter-plA' 
per-fekt.  a. 

Ihe  grammatical  epithet  for  the  tenfe  de- 
noting time  relatively  paft,  or  pafi  before 
fome  other  paft  time. 

Pretext,  pr4-t4kft'.  f. 

Pretence,  falic  appearance,  Jalfe  allegation. 

Pretor,  pri'tAr.  f. 

The  Roman  judge;  it  is  now  fometimes 
taken  for  a  mayor. 

Pretorian,  pri-ti'ri-in.  a. 

Judicial,  exercifed  by  the  pretor. 

Prettily,  prit'tc-li.  ad. 

Neatly,  plealiogly. 

Prettiness,  prit'ti-nls.  ad. 

Beauty  without  dignity. 

Pretty,  prit'ti.  a.  (loi). 

Neat,  elegant;  beautiful  without  grandeur 
or  dignity  ;  it  is  ufed'in  a  kind  of  diminu- 
tive contempt  in  poetry  and  in  cooverfa* 
lion  ;  not  very  fraall. 

Pretty,  prit'ie.  ad. 

In  fome  degree. 

To  Prevail,  p^4-vile^  v.  n. 

To  be 'in  force,  nave  effe£i,  to  have  power, 
to  have  influence;  to  overcome;  to  gain 
the  fuperiority ;  to  gain  influence,  to  ope- 
rate ctfedually ;  to  perfuade  or  induce  by 
entreaty. 


Prevailing,  prA-vi'llng.  a. 

Predominant,  having  moft  influence. 

Prevailment,  pri- vile' mint.  f. 

Prevalence. 

Prevalence,  prlv''v4-l4nfe.  1  r- 
Prevalency,  prly'vi.Ien-s4./ 

Superiority,'  influence,  predominance. 

Prevalent,  pr4v'vi-lcnt. a. 

Vidorious,  gaining  fuperiority;  predomi- 
nant, powerful. 

Prevalently,  pr4v'v4-llnt-li.  ad. 

Powerfully,  forcibly. 

To  Prevaricate,  pri-vir'r4-kitc. 

v.  n.  To  cavil,  to  quibble,  to  fliufHc. 

Prevarication,    pr4-vdr-r4-ki' 
(hfln.  f. 

Shuffle,  cavil. 

Prevaricator,  pr4-vlr'r4-kMdr. 

f.  A  caviller,  a  fliufller. 

To  Prevene,  pr4-v4ne'.  v.  a. 

To  hinder. 

Prevenient,  prc-v4'n4-ent.  a. 

Preceding,  going  before,  preventive. 

To  Prevent,  pri-vint'.  v.  a. 

To  go  before  as  a  guide,  to  go  before  mak* 
ing  the  way  eafy ;  to  go  before,  to  antici- 
pate; to  preoccupy,  to  pre-engage,  to  at- 
tempt firft ;  to  hinder,  to  obviate,  to  ob- 
ftruO.  This  laft  is  almoft  the  only  fenfe 
now  ufed. 

Preventer,  pr4-vint'dr.  f. 

One  that  goes  before  ;  one  that  hinders,  a9 
hinderer,  an  obftrudcr. 

Prevention,  pri-vln'flifln.  f. 

The  ad  of  going  before;  pre-occupation, 
anticipation  ;  hindrance,  obftrudion ;  prc> 
judice,  prepoffcilion. 

Prevbntional,  pr4-.ven'nifln-31.a. 

Tending  to  prevention. 

Preventive,  pri-vlnt'iv.  a. 

Tending  to  hinder ;  prefervative,  hindering 

Preventive,  pri-v4nt'iv.  f. 

A  prefervative,  that  which  pr^CQts,  an  anti- 
dote. 

Preventively,  prA-vJm'fv-li.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  as  tends  to  prevention. 

Previous,  prc'vi-fls.  a. 

Antecedent,  going  before,  piipr. 

Previously,  pri'vcnfis-W.  ad. 

Beforehand,  antecedently. 

PREVIOUSNESSypr^'vi-fis-nfe.  f. 
Antecedence. 

Prey,  pri.  f. 

Something  to  be  devoured,  (bmething  to  be 
feized,  plunder.;  t'avage,  depredallmi ;  ani- 
mal of  Prey,  is  an  animal  that  lives  oq 
other  animals. 

To  Prey,  pri.  v.  n. 

To  feed  by  violence ;  to  plunder,  to  rob  ; 
to  corrode,  to  wafte. 

Preyer,  pri'ftr.  f. 

Robber,  devourer,  plunderer. 

Priapism,  prl'i-pizm.  f. 

A  preternatural  tenfion.  - 

Price,  prife.f. 

Equivalent  paid  for  anything;  vaUe*  efti- 
mation,  fuppofed  excellence ;  rate  at  which 
any  thing  is  fold  ;  reward,  thing  purchafed 
at  any  rate. 

To  Prick,  prik.  y.  a. 

To  pierce  with  a  fmall  pundure ;  to  crrfk 
with  an  acuminated  point;  to  fet  up  the 
cars ;  to  nominate  hy  a  pundure  or  ti^ark ; 
t«  fpur,  to  goad,    to  impel,  to  incite;  to 

pain 
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pain,  to  pitrct  wkh  icmosie;  to  nark  « 
tanc. 

To  Prick,  pnk.  v.  n. 

To  drefi  oncH  fclf  for  (bow  ;  to  come  apon 
the  (for. 

Prick,  pr!k.  f. 

A  Siarp  iemScr  ialhomcBt,  aay  tking  by 
which  a  poodiire  i*  asacle ;  a  thorn  in  the 
mifld,  a  tcafing  aod  tomcnting  thovgkt,  re* 
morfe  of  cooCcience  ;  a  pundure  ;  the  print 
of  a  deer  or  hare  in  the  ground. 

Fricker,  prlk'kfir.  ?• 

A  (harp-poiotcd  ioftromcnt ;  a  light  horfe-. 

Pricket,  prik'kit.  f. 

A  buck  in  hi»  fitcond  year. 

Prickle,  prik'kl.  f.  (405). 

Small  (harp  point,  like  that  of  a  brier. 

Prickliness,  prik'l^-nis.  f. 

FuIneCi  of  (harp  points. 

Pricklouse,  prlk'ld&fe.  f. 

A  word  of  contempt  for  a  uylor. 

Pricksonc,  prit'sAng.  1. 

Song  fct  to  munck.     Obsolete. 

Prickly,  prfk'lA.  a. 

Full  of  (barp  points. 

Prickwood,  prik'wid.  f. 

A  tree. 

Pride,  pride,  f. 

Inordinate  and  unreafoaabU  fdf  efteem; 
iofolence,  rude  treatment  of  others ;  digaity 
of  maimar,  loftiaeCs  af  air ;  gcncroaa  cJa» 
tion  of  heart ;  elevation,  dignity ;  orna- 
ment, (how,  decoration  ;  fplendor,  odcnu- 
tion ;  the  ftate  of  a  female  beaft  folicitiog 
the  male. 

To  Pride,  pride,  v.  a. 

To  make  proud,  to  rate  hirafelf  high.    Ufed 
only  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 
pRIER,prl'flr.  f. 

One  who  enqutrta  too  narKwly. 

Priest,  priift.  f. 

One  who  ofBciates  in  facred  offices  ;  one  of 
the  fecond  order  in  the  hierarchy,  above  a 
deacon,  below  a  bi(hop. 

Priestcraft,  pr4ift'kr4ft.  f. 

Acligious  frauds. 

Priestess,  pricft'rfs.  f. 

A  woman  who  officiated  in  heathen  rites. 

Priesthood,  priift'hAd.  f. 

The  offict  and  charaftcr  of  a  pricft  ;  the  or- 
der of  men  (et  apart  for  holy  offices ;  the  fe> 
cond  order  of  the  hierarchy. 
PRJESTLINESS,,priittM4-n^S.  f. 
The  sppcsrance  or  manner  of  a  prie(l. 

Priestly,  prceft'li*  a. 

Becoming  a  prieft,  iacerdotal,  belonging  to 

a  prielL 

Priestridden,  pr4ift'r1d-d*n.  a. 

Managed  or  governed  l)y  prtefts. 

Prig,  prig.  f. 

A  pert,  conceited,  faucy,  pragmatical,  little 
fellow. 

Prill,  pril.  f. 

A  brit,or  lai  bat  ;con>nioA]y  pronounced  Btill 

Prim,  prim.  a. 

Formal,,  precifc-affe^edly  aioe. 

To  P^iM,  pntn.  V.  a- 

To  deck  up  preci4cfy,.to  form  to  an/aff«^d 
nicety. 

PRiMACYvpri 'mi-si.  f. 

The  chief  eccleliaftical  ilalioo. 

Primal,  pri'mll.  a^ 

Cirft.     A  word  not  in  ufc. 

Primarily,  pri'mi-ri-l2.  ad* 

Or4g.inall^i  in  uk,  firA  iotcAiioa. 


PRiMARinM,  prl'md-ri-fijh.  f. 

The  (late  of  being  (Irft  in  t€t  or  iotentioo. 

Primary,  fA'aA-rh.  a. 

Firil  in  intention ;  original,  firft ;  ftrft  in 
dignity,  chief,  principal. 

Primate,  prl'mit.  f.  (91). 

The  chief  ecdefiaftick. 

Primateship,  prl'mit-lh!p.  f. 

The  dignity  or  office  of  a  primate. 

Prime,  prtme.  f. 

The  dawn,  the  morning;  the  beginniag. 
the  early  days  ;  the  beft  part ;  the  fpring  of 
life ;  Cpring ;  the  height  of  perfedion  ;  the 
firft  part,  the  beginning. 

Prime,  prime,  a. 

,  Early,  blooming ;  principal,  firft  rate ;  firft, 
origtaal;  excellent. 

To  Prime,  prime,  v.  a. 

To  pot  in  the  ftrft  powder,  to  pat  powdtf  in 
the  pan  of  a  gun  ;  to  lay  the  firft  colour*  on 
in  painting. 

Primely,  prime'U.  ad. 

Originally,  primarily,  in  tke  £ift  place  %  ex- 
cellently, fupremely  well.      ' 

Primeness,  prim'nis.  f. 

The  (late  of  being  firft ;  exccUroce;, 

Primer,  prim'mfir.  f. 

A  (mall  prayer-book  in  wkick  dnldaea  arc 
taught  to  read. 

PRiMsmo,  prWmA'ri.  f.  (i  Jj)- 

A  game  at  cards. 


Primeval,  pti-mi'val.  (133JI  ^ 
Primevous,  pri-mi'vds.        J 


Origmal,  fucb  as  was  at  firft. 

Primitial,  pri-mi(h'41 

Being  of  the  firft  produ^ion. 

PRIMITIVE,  prim'A-tiv.  a. 

Ancient,  original,  eftablillied  from  the  be- 
ginning; formal,  affcftedly  folcmn,  imi- 
tating the  fuppofed  gravity  of  old  times; 
primary,  not  ocrivaiivc. 

Primitively,  pr1m'4-ilv-li.  ad. 

Originally,  atfird;  pnmarily,  nr/t  deriva- 
tively; according  to  th-  oTi;;i:i3l  rolr. 

Primitiveness,  prim'c-t!v-i>cs.  f. 

State  of  being  original,  jmit'^utty,  conibr- 
mity  to  antiquity. 

Primogenial,  pri-mA-ji'n4-4l.  a. 

Firftborn,  primary,  chnentai. 

Primogeniture,  prUmo-jen'c-tAre 

f.  Scaiority,  clderfhip,  ftate  ol  being  fuiii- 
born. 

Primordial,  prl-mur'di-41,  ©r  prl- 
mdr'j^il.  f.  (293;  (376). 

Original,  exiiling  from  Uic  bcgiiming. 

Primordiatb,  pii-m6r'(fe-ate.  a. 

(91).  Original,  exiiling  from  the  firft. 

Primrose,  prlm'roze.  f. 

A  flower;  Pnmrofc  is  afcd  by  Sbakefpcare 
for  gay  and  flowery. 

Prince,  prinfe.  f. 

A  foverejgn,  a  chief  ruler ;  a  fovereign  of 
,  tank  next  to  kings  ;  ruler  of  whatever  fcx  ; 

the  fon  of  a  king,  the  kinfman  of  a  fovc- 
*  reign  ;  the  chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

To  Prince,  prinfe.  v.  n. 

To  play  the  prince,  to  take  llate. 

Princedom,  prins'dim.  f. 

The  rank,  eftate,  or  power  of  the  prince;. 

fovercfgnty. 

PrincelikEj,  prins'Hke^  a*. 

Becoming  a  prince. 

Princeliness,  prTns'lfi-nSs.  f. 

The  Hate,  manner,  or  dignity  of  a  prince. 

Princely,  prins'li.  a. 

Having  the  appearance  of  one  hi ^h  borm;^ 


kaviag  the  mk  of  , 
prince,  royal,  grand,  aogvft. 

Princely,  pnns'l^.  ad. 

In  a  princelike  manner. 

Princes-feathbr,  pnn'sl^-flTB- 
Ar.  f. 

The  herb  amaraodi. 

Prihcess,  prln'sls.  f.  ($oa}. 

A  Ibvereign  lady,  a  wooam  haviag  Cove- 
reigs  coantDasd ;  a  fbrcrcign  lady  of  ra&k 
next  that  of  a  aacc« ;  HSc  daogbttr  of  a 
king ;  the  wtfie  ot  a  prtocc. 

Princifal,  prin'si-pll.  a. 

Chief,  of  the  firft  r«ce,  capital,  cfliestialr 

Principal,  prin'5i&-<)il.  f. 

A  bead,  a  chief,  not  a  tStcovd ;  oac  priass- 
rily  or  origiaally  engaged,  not  aa  accciiry 
or  auxiliary;  a  capital  turn  placad  oat H in- 
tereft  ;  tke  prefideot  or  governor. 

Principality,  prin-si-pil'i-ii.  f. 

Sovereignty,  fopreme  power ;  a  prince,  one 
inveftea  with  fovoreigoty;  the  coantry 
which  gives  title  to  a  prinec,  as  the  pnaci- 
palsty  of  Waka;  fapeitortcy,  pcedoan- 
oance. 

Principally,  prln'si-pil-£.  ad. 

Chiefly,  above  all,  above  the  reft. 

Pr  I  NCI  PAL  NESS,  prlo'si-pdl-nls.  f. 

The  ftatc  of  being  principal. 

PrinciPiation,  pr!n-«!p-^Ji'flidn. 

f.  Analyfis  into  conftitnenc  or  elemental 
parts. 

Principle^  prln'sA-pl.  f.  (405). 

Element,  coimitaent  part;  originaf^csttfc; 
being  prodndive  of  other  being,  opcraciTC 
caufe ;  fundamental  trntb  ; .  original  pofta- 
late  I  firft  pofition  froaa  wkich  others  are 
deduced;  groand  of  aAion,  motive;  tenet 
on  which  morality  is  fouadcd. . 

To  Principle,  prin'si-pl.  v.  a. 

To  cftabliih  or  fix  in  any  tenet,  to  iaipreis 
with  any  tenet  good  or  tU  i  to  efiabiiih 
firmly  in  the  mind. 

Primcox,  prln'k&ks.  f. 

A  coxcomb,  a  pert  young  rogue.    Obfolatf* 

To  Prink,  prink,  v.  n. 

To  prank,  to  deck  for  fhow. 

To  Print,  print,  v.  a. 

To  mark  by  preffing  any  thing  Dpon  soo" 
ther ;  to  imprefs  any  thing  fo  as  to  leave  its 
form ;  to  imprefs  words  or  make  books, 
not  by  the  pen  but  the  prefs. 

To  Print,  print,  v.  n. 

To  publilh  a  nook. 

Print,  print,  f. 

Mark  or  form  made  by  ianpre^Eoa;  thtf 
which  being  impreffcd  leaves  ka  form;  pic- 
tures cut  in  wood  or  co])pcr  to  be  iraprrifcd 
on  paper;  pl£lure  made  by  impreffion; 
the  form,  fue,  arrangement,  or  other  quali- 
ties of  the  types  ufed  ia  prtntiag  biJoks; 
the  (late  of  beiag  publiflied  by  the  printer ; 
fingk  fheet  printed  and  fold;  formal «e- 
ihod. 

Priutbr,  print'fir.  f. 

One  that  prints  books ;  one  that  ftaiBps 
linen. 

Printless,  prlnt'lts.  a. 

That  which,  leaves  no  irapreflionc. 

Prior,  pri'fir.  a. 

Former,  being  before  fomethiag  dfe,  ante- 
cedent, anterior. 

PRiORvpri'flr.  f. 

The  head  of  a  convent  of  monks,  iiftvior 
in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

Prioress,  pri'Ar-es.  f. 

A  lady  fuperior  of  a  convent  of  aaas. 

Priority,  wtUWrh-xL  L 

*^  Hi: 
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Ibe  ftate  of  being  fir  ft ,  pfre^dence  in  time, 
precedence  In  place. 
PtlORSHIP,  prl'flr-flilp.  f. 
The  ftatc  or  office  of  a  prior. 

Priory,  prl'ir-4.  f. 

A  convent  in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 

Prism,  prizrn.  f. 

»  A  Prifm  of  glafs  is  a  ghfs  bounded  A-ith  two 
eqnil  aid  parallel  triangular  ends,  a^d  three 
pbin  and  well  poliOied  fides,  which  meet 
10  three  parallel  lines,  running  from  the 
three  angles  of  one  end,  to  the  three  anglee 
of  the  otcier  end. 

PRi»MATicx,jpriz-m5t'tik,  a. 

Formed  as  a  prifm, 
PRfSMATICALLY,prlz-mit'ti-k41-A. 
td.  In  the  form  of  a  prifm. 

Prismoid,  prizm^noid.  f. 

A  body  aj^proachtng  to  the  form  of  a 
prifm. 

Prison,  prlz'z'n.  f. 

A  ftron^  hold  in  which  perfons  are  con- 
fined, a  jail. 

To  Priso^t,  priz'z'n.  v.  a. 

To  empnfon  to  confine. 

Prison  BASE,  priz'z'n-bife.  f. 

A  kind  of    rulltc  play,  commonly  called 

Prisoner,  priz'z'n-flr.  f. 

One  who  is  confined  in  hold ;  a  captive, 
one  taken  by  the  enemy;  one  under  an 
arrea. 

Prisonhouse,  priz'z'n-hAfife.  t 

jail,  hold  in  wfaucb  ooe  ia  conftoed. 

Prisonment,  priz'z'n-mlnt.  f. 

ConBncment,  imprifonuent,  captivity. 

Pristine,  pris'tln.  a.  (140}. 

Firft,  ancient,  original. 

Prith&e,  prlTH'4. 
A  familiar  corruption  of  Pray  thee,  or  I 

pray  thee. 

Privacy,  prl'¥J-s4.  f; 

State  of'  being  fccret,  fecrccy ;  retirement, 
retreat. 

Privado,  prt-v4'd&,  f. 

A  (ecret  friend.     Not  irfrd. — See  Litmhafo. 

Private,  prl'vit.  a.  (91). 

Secret ;  alone ;  being  upon  the  fame  terms 
with  the  reft  of  the  community,  oppofed  to 

fmhlick ;  particular,  not  relating  to  the  pub- 
ick ;  in  private,  fecretly,  not  publickly. 

Privateer,  prt-^^J-tAif'.  f. 

A  flitp  fitted  ont  by  private  men  to  plunder 
caeraiea. 

To  Privateer,  prl-vd-tiir'.  v.  n. 

To  fit  out  fliipaagainft  coemiea,  at  the  charge 
of  private  perfons. 

Privately,  pri'vskt-li.  ad. 

Secretly,  not  openly. 
PRIVATBNE&S,  pri'vit-Ills.  f. 
The  Aatc  of  a  man  ia  the  fame  rank  with 
the   reft  of  the  community;  fccrecy,  pri- 
vacy ;  obfcurity,  retirement. 

Privation,  pil-vi'fti5n.  f.  (133). 

Ecmoval  or  dcltru^ion  of  any  thing  or  qua- 
lity ;  the  aft  of  degrading  from  rank  or  of- 
fice. 

Privative,  pr!v'vl-tiv.  a.  (133). 

Cauiiag  privation  of  any  thing ;  conTifting 
in  the  abience  of  fomcthing ;  not  pofitive. 

Privative,  pnv'vi-tiv.  f. 

^Tbatof  which  the  eflcnce  is  the  abfcnce  of 
fomething,  as  filcnca  is  only  the  ab  fence  of 
found.  ' 

PRrvATiVELY,priv'vi-tiv-t4.  ad. 
By  'he  abfence  of  (omctbing  acccfiary  to  be 
f  refcBt,  negative! y* 


Privativeness,  pr!v'vt-tlv-n^s.  f. 

Notation  of  abfence  of  (bmcthing  that  (hould 
be  prcfcnt. 

Privet,  priv'vit.  f. 

Evergreen ;  a  kind  of  phtl lyres. 

Privilege,  pnv'vi-lidje.  f. 

Peculiar  advantage  \  immunity,  publick 
right. 

To  Privilege,  prlv'v4-lidjc.  v.  a. 

(133).  To  invrft  wuh  rights  or  immunities, 
to  grant  a  privilege;  to  exempt  from  cenfure 
or  danger ;  to  exempt  from  paying  tax  or 
impoft. 

Privily,  priv'S-14.  ad. 

Secretly,  privately. 

Privity,  priv'd-t5.  f. 

Private  comihurtication  ;  confcioufnefs,  joint 
knowledge. 

Privy,  priv'^.  a. 

Private,  not  publick,  afli^ned  to  lecret  ufcs; 
fecret,  clandeftine ;  admitted  to  fecrets  of 
ftate;'eonfciout  to  any  thing,  adnritted  lo 
participation. 

Privy,  priv'i.  f. 

Place  of  retirement,  neceflary  houfe. 

Prize,  prize,  f. 

ATCward  gained  by  conteft  with  competi- 
tors ;  reward  gained  by  any  performance ; 
£t)methiog  taken  by  adventure,  plunder. 

To  Prize,  prize,  v.  a. 

To  rate,  to  valiit  at  a  certain  price ;  to 
eftecaa,  to  value  highly.  • 

Prizer,  orl'zdr.  1. 

He  that  vsuues. 

Prizefighter,  prlze'fi-tflr.  f. 

One  thai  fights  pubUckly  for  a  reward. 

Pro,  prA. 

For,  in  defence  of. 

Probability,  prAb-J4}lr4-t4.  f. 

Likelihood,  appearance  of  truth,  evidence 
arifing  from  the  preponderation  of  argu-» 
ment. 

Probable,  pr6b'bl-W.  a. 

Lrkely,  having  more  evidence  than  the  con- 
trary. 

Probably,  prAb' J-ble.  ad. 

Likely,  in  likelihood. 

Probat,  prA'bdt.  f. 

The  proof  of  wills  and  teftaments  of  perfons 
dcceafed  in  the  fpiriiual  court. 

Probation,  prA-bi'fll5n.  f. 

Proof,  evidence,  teftimony ;  the  a£l  of  prov- 
ing by  ratiocination  or  teftimony ;  triai, 
examination;  trial  before  entrance  into  mo<* 
naftick  life,  noviciate. 
(f3*  The  0  in  ihc  infcparabic  prcpofilion  of 
this  and  firoilar  words,  when  the  acccm  is 
on  the  fecond  fyllable,  is  exa6l]y  like  the  • 
in  Otedhme^  which  fee. 

Probationary,  prA-bit'fhfin-i^rA. 

a.  Serving  for  trial. 

Probationer,  prA-bi'ftiftn-fir.  f. 

One  who  it  upon  trial;  a  novice. 

PROBATiONERSMiP,piA-ba'ihAn-dr- 

Ihip.  f. 
State  of  being  a  probationary  noviciate. 

Probatory,  prAb'bi-tAr-i.  a. 

Serving  for  trial. 

Probatum  est,  pro-bi'tAm  Ift. 

A  Latin  expreifion  added  to  the  end  of  a 
receipt,  fignifying  It  is  tried  or  proved. 

Probe,  prAbe.  f. 

A  flcndcr  wire  by  which  forgeons  fcarch 
the  depth  of  wounds. 

Probe-9Cissors,  prAbe'siz-zArs.  f. 

Sciflbrs  ufed  to  open  wotmds.       ^ 


To  Probe,  prAbe.  v.  a. 

To  fearch,  to  try  bv  an  ioftroment. 

Prtobitt,  prAb'i-t4.  f. 

Honefty,  fincerity. 

Problem,  prAb'lSm.  f. 

A  queftiofi  propofed.  * 

Problematical,  prAb-lc-mlt'ti- 
k51.  a. 

Uncertain,  unfettlcd,  difputable. 

Problematically,  prob-li-mdt' 
tA-kil-i.  ad. 

Unceilainly,  • 

Proboscis,  prA-bAs'sis.  C 

A  fnout,  tKc  trunk  of  an  elephant ;  but  it  is 
ufed  alfo  for  the  fame  part  in  every  crea- 
ture. 

Procacious,  prA-ki'ihds.  a. 

Petulant,  loofe. 

Procacity,  prA-kJ$'sA-tA.  f.. 

Petulance. 

Procatarctick,  prA^kit-irk'tik. 

a.  Foi^runntng,  antecedent. 

Procatarxis,  prA-kslt-irks'is.  f. 

The  pre-exiftent  caufc  of  a  difeafe,  whick 
co-operates  with  others  tlist  are  fiibfequcnt. 

Proced0re,  prA-si4'jAre.  t  (376). 

Manner  of  proceeding,  management,  con- 
dtjA  ;  9/Bt  of  proceeding,  progrefs,  proceis. 

To  Proceed,  pr6-s4id'.  v.  n.  (533) 

To  pafs  from  one  thing  or  place  lo  another  ; 
to  go  forward,  to  tend  to  the  end  defigned  ( 
to  come  forth  from  a  place  or  from  a  fen- 
der ;  to  iffue,  to  be  produced  from ;  to  pro- 
fecute  any  defign ;  to  be  tranfiided,  to  be 
carried  on  ;  to  make  progreis,  to  advance ; 
ttf  carry  on  joridical  procefs  ;  to  tranfaCl, 
to  ad,  to  carry  on  any  affair  methodically ; 
to  be  propagated,  to  come  by  generations 
to  be  produced  by  the  original  cfflcicnc 
caufe. 

Proceed,  prA-sWd\  f. 

Produce,  as  the  Proceeds  of  an  eftate.  A 
law  term. 

Proceeder,  prA-sAid'fir.  f. 

One  who  goes  forward,  ooe  who  makes  a 
progrefi. 

Proceeding,  prA-siWing.  f. 

Progrrfs  from  one  thing  to  another,  feriot 
of  condud,tianfadion;  legal  procedure. 

pROCERiTY,  prA-slr'i-l4.  f. 
Talliiefft,  height  of  ftature. 

Process,  prAs'sls.  f.  (533)<. 

Tendency,  proercflive  courlc  ;  regular  and 
gradual  progrcn  \  methodical  management 
of  any  thing  ;  courfe  of  law. 

Procession,  prA-sl(h'^.  f. 

a  train  marching  in  ceremonious  folemnity.* 

Processional,  j>rA-safli'6n-dl.  a. 

Relating  to  proceHtv<n. 

Proce.ssionary,  puA-sllh'An-J-ri. 

a.  Confiiiing  in  proceHlon. 

Proginct,  prA-^nki'   f. 

Complete  preparation,  preparation  brought 
to  the  point  of  a£lion. 

To  Proclaim,  prA-klame'.  v.  a. 

(to%).  To  promulgate  or  denounce  by  a  fo- 
lemn  or  legal  publication ;  to  tell  openly ; 
to  outlaw  by  publick  denunciation. 

Proclaimer,  prA-kli'mir.  f. 

One  that  publifhes  by  authority. 

Proc  la  m  ation,  prAk-kli-ma'fhfin. 

f.  Publication  by  authority;  a  dedaratioa 
of  the  king'a  will  openly  publiOied  among 
the  people. 

Proclivity,  prA4^1iv'i-tc.  f. 

Tendency* 
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Tendency,  na»Mral  inclination,  propcniion; 
rcadiiieU,  facility  of  attaining. 

Proclivous,  pr6-kll'vOs.  a. 

Incjined,  lending  by  nature. 

Proconsul,  pr6-k6n'sfiL  f. 

A  Roman  officer,  who  governed  a  province 
-with  confular  authority.  ^ 

Proconsulship,  pri-kAn'sil-fliip. 

f.  The  office  of  a  proconful.  ^ 

To  Procrastinate,  pr6-kr4s'tin- 
ite.  V.  a. 

To  defer,  to  delay,  to  put  oflF  from  day  to 

Procrastination,  pr6-krls-tin-a' 
fhfln.  f. 

Delay,  dilatorineCi. 

Procrastinator,  pr6-kris'tin-a- 
,    tfir.  f.  (521). 

a  dilatory  perfon. 

Procreant,  pr6'kri-Jnt.  a. 

Produdive,  pregnant 

To  Procreate,  pr6'kr4-itc.  v.  a. 

To  generate,  to  produce. 

Procreation,  pr6-kri-i'Ihfin.  f. 

General  too,' prod uclion. 

Procreative,  pr6'kr£-i-tiv.  a. 

Generative,  produttivc.  ^ 

Procreativeness,    pr6'kr4-a-tiv- 
nes.  f. 

Power  of  gencratioo. 

Procreator,  pr6'kr4-i-t4r.  f. 

Generator,  begetter. 

Proctor,  pr6k'tfir.  f. 

A  manager  of  another  manU  affairs  ;  an  at- 
torney in  the  fpiritual  court ;  the  magiilFate 
of  the  univcrlity. 

Proctorship,  pr&k'tdr-(h1p.  f. 

Office  or  dignity  of  a  prodor. 

Procumbent,  pr6-kfim'Wnt.  a. 

Lying  down,  prone. 

Procurable,  pr6-kA'rJ-bl.  a. 

To  be  procured,  obtainable,  acquirable. 

Procuracy,  prAk'i-r3-s6.  f. 

The  management  of  any  thing. 

Procuration,  pr6k-ki-ri'(hfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  procuring. 

Procurator^  pr6k-kA-ri'tfir.  f. 

Manager,,  one  who  traafafts  affairt  for  ano- 
ther. 

Procuratorial,  prAk-kA-rJ-t&'rA- 
41.  a. 

Made  by  a  proftor. 

Procuratory,  pr6k'kA-r3-tflr-6.  a. 

Tending  to  procuiation. 

To  P-rocure,  pr6-kdre'.  y.  a. 

To  manage,  to  tranfaft  for  anothcF;  to-  ob- 
iaifl,  to  acquire  ;  to  pcifuade^to  prevail  on; 
to  contrive,  to  forward. 

To  Procure,  pr&-kiirc'.  v.  n. 

To  bawd,  to  pirap. 

Procurement,  pri-kire'm^nt*  f. 

The  a6t  of  prociuWig. 

Procurer,  pr6-kA'rfir.  f. 

One  that  gains,,  obtainer  ;  pimp,  pduidar. 

Procuress,  pr6-kii'res.  f. 

A  bawd. 

Prodigal,  prid'i-gll.  a* 

Profufc,  wafteful,  expcnfive,  laviib.. 

Prodigal,  prod'd^-gdl.  f. 

A  waftcr^aj^endrhiift. 

FRODlGALITy>«<^d-^^-g*' '*-**•  ^• 
Extravagance,    priflS?"'    ^*^*'    exccfliuc 
liberality.  ^\i 

Pa^ooigally,  frfid'df "S**-*-  ^4^ 


Profufcly,  wafl^  illy,  extravagantly. 

Prodigious,  pr6-did'jfts.  a. 

Amazing,  aftoniiWing,  monltrous. 

Prodigiously^  pr&-did'jfis-l4.  ad. 

Amazingly,  aftonilhingly,  poientoufly,  eoor- 
moufly.  ^  ^ 

Prodigiousness,  pri-did'jAs-nes. 

f.  Enormoufnefs,  potentoufne^  amazing 
qualities. 

Prodigy,  pr6d'di-j4.  f. 

Anything  out  of  the  ordinary  proccff.of 
nature  from  which  omena  are  drawn,  por- 
tent;  monftcr;  any  thing  aftoniiking  for 
good  or  bad. 

Prodition,  pr6-di(h'fin.  f. 

Treafon,  treachery. 

Proditor,  prod'A-tir.  f. 

A  traitor.     Not  in  ufe. 

Proditorious,  pr4d-4-ti'r4-fis.  a. 

Treacherous,  perfidious ;  apt  to  make  difco»> 
vcries.     Not  ufcd. 

To  Produce,  pr&.dife'.  v.  a. 

To  offer  to  the  view  or  notice;  to  exhibit  to 
the  publiclc;  to  bring  a&  an  evidence;  to 
bear,  to  bring  forth  as  a  vegetable  ;  to  caate, 
to  eifea,  to  generate,  to  beget. 

Produce,  prfid'jAfc.  f. 

Produ^,  that  which  any  thing  yields  or 
brings;  amount,  gain. 
f;^  1^i»  fubftantive  il  very  often,  but  im- 
properly, pronounced  like  the  verb,  with  the 
accent  on  the  fecond  fyllablc.  Some  fpeakers, 
who  attempt  to  be  woaderfully  accurate, 
prefcrve  the  accent  on  the  firil  fyllable, 
out  pronounce  the  o  long  and  open.  That 
this  is  contrary  to  analogy,  fee  Principles, 
No.  530,  531.  4c. 

Producent,  pro-do  sent  1. 

One  that  exhibits,  one  that  offers. 

Producer,  pr6-di'sdr.  L 

One  that  generates  or  produces. 

Producible,  pr6-dA's4-bl.  a» 

Such  as  may  be  exhibited;  fuch  as  may  be 
generated  or  made. 
PRODUCIBLENESS,pr6-dA's5-bl-neS* 
f.  The  Rate  of  being  producibk. 

Product,  prod'iikt.  f. 

Something  pioduccd,  as  fruits,  grain,,  me- 
tals; work,  compoiition  ;  thing  confe- 
quential,  effe£l. 

Productile,  pr6-dflk'til.  a.  (140)- 

Which  nuy  be  produced. 

PRopucTiON>prA-dflk'fhfliu  f. 

The  aft  of  producing ;  the  thing  prodaced, 
fruit,  produd;  compofilion. 

Productive>  pr6-d6k'tlv,  a. 

Having  the  power  to  produce,  feitilr,  ge- 
nerative, efficient. 

Proem,  pr6'^m.  f. 

Preface,  inuodu£lion. 

Profanation,  pr6f-J-Dl'(bfiB.  f. 

{S33)'  '^^^  *^  ^^  violating  any  thing  facred ; 
irreverence  to  holy  things  or  perfons. 

Profane,  pro-faDe'.  a.  (533). 

Irreverent  to  facred  names  or  things;  not 
'     facred,   fccqlas ;    polluted,   not   pure ;,  not 
purified  by  holy  tUe. 

To  PROFANE>pr6-fine'   v..  a. 

To  violate,  to  poUute ;  to  put  to-  wrong  uftc. 

PROFANELY,.pr6-fine'l^.  ad. 

With  irreverence  to  facred  names,  or  things. 

PR0FANER,,pr6-fSiie'ftr.  C 

Poilutei^  violater. 

PROFANENESS^pro-fine'nls.  H 

Irreverence  of  what  is  facred. 

Profection,  pro-fek'lhAn.  f» 

Advance,  prog;ciiit>n> 


To  Profess,  pr6-fls'.  v.  a.    ' 

To  declare  himfelf  in  ftrong  terms  of  any 
opinion  or  paffion ,  to  make  a  (how  of  any 
fentiments  by  loud  declaration ;  t<>  declare 
publickly  one's  (kill  in  any  art  or  fcieoGC,r 
fo  as  to  invite  employment. 

To  Profess,  pr6-fes'.  v.  n. 

To  declare  openly ;  to  declare  friendfhip. 

Professedly,  pro-fes'sid-lc.  ad. 

(364).  According  to  open  declaration  made 
by  himfelf. 

Profession,  pri-ftfti'dn.  f. 

Calling,  vocation,  knovim  employment ;  de- 
claration, ftrong  affurance  ;  the  a^  of  de- 
daring  one's  (c\t  of  any  party  or  opioioa. 

Professional^  pro-fJ(h'6n-il.  a. 

Relating  to  a  particular  calling  or  profcf^ 
(ion. 

Professor,  pr6.f8s'sfir.  f. 

One  who  ({eclarcs  himfelf  of  any  opiaion  or 
party;  one  who  p»blickly  pradi(cs  or 
or  teaches  an  art. 

Professorship,  pr6-fls'sAr-(hlp.  f. 

The  Ration  or  office  of  a  publick  teacher. 

To  Proffer,  prof  fflr.  v.  a. 

To  pr»pofe,  to  offer. 

Proffer,  prdf'fdr.  f. 

Offer  made,  fomething  propofed  to  accept- 
ance. 

Profferer,  pr6f'f4r-ir.  f. 

.  He  that  offers. 

Proficience,  pr6-fi(h'lns.     1  r 
ProficiencV,  pr^-flfli'in-sA./ 

Profit,  advancement  in  any  thing,  improfc* 
ment  gained. 

Proficient,  pr6-fi(h'ent.  L 

One  who  has  made  advancement  in  any 
ftudy  or  bufmefs. 

Profile,  pr6.fiil'.  f.  (112). 

The(ide  face,,  half  faco. 

Profit,  prAf'itt.  f. 

Gain,  pecuniary  advantage;  advantaee,  k- 
ce(fion  of  good  ;  improvement,  advance- 
ment, proficiency. 

To  Profit,  pr6Pfit.  r.  a. 

To  beaeiit,  to  advantage  i  ta  improve,  to 
advance. 

To  Profit,  prof'fit.  v.  n. 

To  gain  advantage;  to<niakc  improvemest; 
ta  be  of  ufe  or  advanta^je. 

Profitable,  pr4f'f!t-4-bl.  a. 

Gainful,  lucratwe ;  ufefnl,  advantageous. 

Pro  f  I  t a  b  l  bn  ess,  pr6f  f It- J-bl-nls. 

f.  Gainfulne&;  ufclubiefs,.  advantageoos- 
ncfs. 

Profitably,  pr&f'fii-i-bli.  ad. 

Gainfully ;  advantagaouffy,  ufefully. 

Profitless,  prcltf'fit-Us.  a* 

Void  of  gain  or  advantage. 

PRorLi0ATE,pr6P tie-git.  a.  (9i)* 

Abandoned,  loU  to  virtue  and  decency^ 
(kamelriis. 

Profligate,  prAf'fl4-g^.  f.  (91)- 

An  abandoned  (hamelefs  wr«lch. 

Profligately,  pfAf'fli-g4t-U.  m- 

Shamclcfly. 

Profligateness,  pr6f'flA-g4t-ncs^ 

f.  The  qtiaKty  of  being  profligate. 

PkOFLUENCE,.prdf'fli!li-4nfe.  f. 

Progrcft,  courfe. 

ProflueNt,.  prftf  flft-ent.  a.  (532)* 

Flowing  forward. 

Profound,  pr6-f8find'.  a. 

Deep,  dcfcending  far  below  the  forwce^ 
low  with  rcfpeS  to  the  neighbounag 
pUcet;  intcUcttuaUy  dce£,  not  obtiow^ 
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PRO 


PRO 


-ni,  mivei  n6r,  pit; 


^e  flUQ^  ;  lowly,  fubmia&ve  ;  learacd  be- 
yond the  common  reach. 

Profound,  pr6-fodnd'.  f. 

The  deep,  ihe  main,  the  Tea ;  th«  abyfs. 

Profoundly,  pr6-f6dnd'li.  ad. 

Deeply,  with  deep  concern ;  with  great  de- 
grees ^f  knowledge,  with  deep  inAght. 

pROFOUN09tss,  pr^-fiSdnd'nes.  f. 

Depth  of  place ;  depth  of  knowledge. 

Profundity,  prA-f&nd'i-ti.  f. 

Depth  of  place  or  knowledge. 

Profuse,  pr6-fAfe'.  a.  (427). 

Lavifh,  prodigd,  overabounding. 

Profusely,  prA-fAfe'14.  ad. 

Lavifbly,  prodigally:  with  exuberance. 

Profuseness,  pro-fi!ifc'n&.  f. 

Lavilhnefs,  prodigality. 

Profusion,  prS-fu'zhfiti.  f. 

Lavilhneri,  prodigality,  extravagance;  abun- 
dance, exul^rant  plenty. 

To  Prog,  pr6g.  v.  n, 

'  To  cob,  to  seal ;  to  (hift  meanly  for  pcovi- 
fions.     A  low  ward. 

pROG^  pr6g.  f. 

VlAutls,  ^provifion  of  any  kind.  A  low 
word. 

Progemeration,  pr6-jJn-ir-a'fli4A 

f.  The  aft  of  begetting,  propagation. 

Progenitor,  pr6-j^n'it-5r.  f. 

A  forefather,  an  anceftor  io  a  dired  line. 
Proc^ny,  pr6d^j4-fli.  f. 
Offspring,  race,  generation. 

Prognosticable,  pr^g-n6s'ti4cl- 
bl.  a. 

Such  «f  inay  be  foreknown  or  Coretold. 

To  Prognosticate,  prAg-n6s'ti- 
"kitc.  V.  a. 

To  foretell,  to  forcfbow. 

Prognostication,  pr&g-n6s-t4-ki' 

The  mB.  of  foreknowing  or  forcfhowing ; 
foretoken. 

Proonosticator,  pr6g-n6s'ti-ki- 
tflr.  f. 

Foreteller^  fordcoowcr. 

PROGNOSTICK,  pr6g-o6s'tik.  a. 

FoKetokening  difealc  or  recovery. 

Prognostick,  pr6g-n6s'tik.  f. 

The  Ikill  of  foretelling  difeafcs,  or  the  event 
of  difeafcf  ;  a  prediction ;  a  token  forerun- 
.ning. 

Progress,  pfj&g'gris.  f. 

Courfc,  proccOJon;  advancement,  motion 
forward  ;  inicliedual  impro^xncnt ;  remo- 
val from  one  place  to  another ;  ajouniey  of 
fiate,  a  circuit. 
(P*  This  word  is  frequently,  but  improperly, 
prouQiunced  with  the  firfi  fyllablc  long,  as  if 
written  pro-J^fft'  ^^^  ^^^  analogy  of  pro- 
nunciation evidently  ^ends  to  Ihorten  the 
vowel  in  the  infc parable  pre]>orition  when 
the  accent  is  upon  it,^and  thercture  the  nouns 
prcJucffprogrefif  f^rojctf,  Sec.  have  very  pro- 
perly the  §  in  the  firft  fyllable  fliort.^ — Sec 
Principles,  No.  530,  531,  &c. 

Progression,  pro-grcfli'fin.  f. 

Procefs,  regular  and  gtadual  advance  ;  mo- 
tion forward;   inicllttlual  advance. 

Procrkssional,  pr6-grefli'dn»jil.  a. 

Such  as  arc  in  a  ftatc  oi  cncrcafe  or  ad- 
vance. 

Progressive,  pr6-grcs'siv.  a. 

Going  forward,,  advancing. 

pR0GRESSivELY,pn!)-gres'siv-14.ad. 

By  gradual  fteps  or  regular  courfe. 

PRQOjfcE5SivjENESS,pr6-gres'stV'nes. 


tibc,  t4b,  Wll ;  - 

L  The  ftate  of  advancing;. 


-  dil ;  — pftdnd  ;  —  thin^  this. 


To  Prohibit,  pr6-hib'it.  v.  a. 

To  forbid,  to  intcrdift  by  authority  ;  ta  de- 
bar, to  hinder. 

pROHiBiTER,  pr6-hlt>'it-tfir.  f. 

Forbidder,  interdi&er. 

Prohibition,  pr6-hi-bi(h'6n.  f. 

Forbiddance,  intcrdid,  zQl  of  forbidiag. 

Prohibitory,  pr6-h!b'bi-tflr-i.  a. 

Implying  prohibiuon,  forbidding. 

To  Project,  prA-j^kt'.  v.  a.  (492). 

To  throw  out,  to  caft  forward';  to  exhibit  a 
form,  as  of  the  image  thrown  on  a  mirror  ; 
to  fcheme,  to  form  in  the  mind,  to  contrive. 

To  Project,  pr6-iekt'.  v.  n. 

To  jut  out,  to  Ihoot  forward,  to  (hoot  be- 
yond fomething  next  ic 

Project,  pr6d'jekt.  f.  (49^). 

Scheme,  contrivance. 

Projectile,  pro-jek'til.  f.  (i4PJ. 

A  body  put  io  moiion. 

PROJECTILE,  pr6-jlk'til.  a. 

Impelled  forward. 

Projection,  pr6-jSk'(hfin.  f. 

The  a^  of  (hooting  forwards ;  plan,  delinea- 
tion ;  fchemir,  plan  of  a^iop  ;  ip  chemiftry, 
crifis  of  an  operation. 

Projector,  pri>-i^k'tflr.  f. 

One  who  forms  XcLemes  or  deigns ;  one 
who  forrn^  wild  impra£licabje  fchcmes. 

PjiLOjECTV*?,  prO-jIk'tihifc.  f. 

A  jutting  out. 

To  Peolate,  pr6-l4te'.  v.  «• 

To  praQQUPfc,  to  ^Hter. 

Prolate,  prfil'itc.  a. 

.Oblate,  flat. 
Prolation,  pri-la'thfln.  f. 

Pronunciation,  utteiance ;  delay,  aft  of  de- 
ferring. 

Prolegomena, pr61-li-g6m'm4-'n|. 

^-  '{53^)\  i*revious   di(coiir(e,    introductory 
oblcrvatiojis. 
Proleps^s,  fTi>^\tp'6h.  f. 

A  form  of  j-hetorick,  in  which  objcftiont 
.  are  anticipated. 

Proleptical,  pr6-l&p't4rk41.  a.     . 

jPrevious,  antecedent. 

Proleptically,  pr6-Jep'ti-k^I-li. 

ad.  By  way  K>f  anticipatiuQ. 

Prolific  ATiONjprA-liWAJci'flidn. 

f.  Generation  of  children. 

Prolific  K,  pro-lit 'ilk.  a. 

Fruitful,  generative,  pregnant,  produftive. 

Prolifically,  pr6-)iif'fc-4^1-i,  a. 

Fruitfully,  ptegijintly. 

Prolix,  pr6-riks'.  a. 

Long,  tedioui,  not  cuocilc ;  of  long  dura- 
tion. 

Prolixious,  pr6-lijc'lhfis.a- 

Dilatory,  tcdsous.     Not  ufcd. 
P,ROLlXlTY,|>Ij6-Uks'e-ti.  f. 

Tedioulnefs,  tirelomc  length,  v^ant  of  bre- 
vity. 

Pro^xly,  pri-liks^'14.  »d. 

At  great  length,  ^edioqfly. 

PRaLixNEss,tprd-l!k&'ttos.  £ 

Tcdiouiipefs. 

Prolocutor,  pr6l-16-kij'tiSr.  f. 

The  foreman,  the  speaker  of  a  convocatiop. 
t^  In  compliance  with  io  many  authorities  I 
placed  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
fyllablc  of  Interlocutor^  and  nearly  the  Came 
authorities  oblige  me  to  place  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate  of  ihie  word  ;  for  fo 
Dr.  Johnlon,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  i\ih.  W. 
Jehaicn,  Mr.  Perry,  Buc^^tun,  .and  £Uiley, 
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accent  it.  But  furrly  thcfc  two  words  oug!»t 
not  to  be  differently  accented  ;  and  if  my 
opinion  had  any  wei;;hr,  I  would  accent 
them  both  on  thr  penukimate,  as  they  may 
be  conlidcrcd  exactly  like  words  in  at'jr,  ;ind 
ought  to  be  accented  in  the  fame,  manner. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  are  very  (ingii- 
lar  in,  placing  the  accent  on  the  firft  lyl- 
lable. 

Prolocutorship,,  pr61-I6-kd'tir- 

ftlp.  f. 

The  office  or  dignity  of  a  prolocutor. 

Prologue,  prAl'16g.  f.  (338). 

Preface,  introdu6lion  to  any  difcourfe  or 
performance ;  fomething  fpoken  before  U;^ 
entrance  of  the  aftois  of  a  play. 

To  Prologue,  pr6ri6g.  v.  a.  (532^. 

To  introduce  with  a  formal  preface.  Not 
in  ufe. 

To  Prolong,  pr6-16ng'.  v.  a. 

To  lengthen  out,  to  continue,  to  draw  out ; 
to  put  off  to  a  di{lant  time. 

Prolongation,  prdl-l6ng-gi'(hflp. 

^'  (530).  The  aft  of  lengthening ;  delay  to  a 
longer  time. 

Prolusion,  pro-IA'zhfin.  f. 

Entertainments,  performance  of  diverfiQ^ ; 
prelude. 

Prominent,  prom'mi-n^nt.  a. 

Standing  out  beyond  the  near  parts,  protu- 
berant. 

Prominence,  prim 'xn4-n3nfe.  1  *. 
Prominency,  i>r6m'mi.nen-s4  J    ' 

Protuberance,  projefting  parts. 

Promiscuous,  pri-mls'kA-fis.  a. 

Mingled,  confufed,  undi(lingui(hed. 

Promiscuously,  prA-mis'kii-fis-fi. 

ad.  With  cofl&iCed  mixtitre,  indifcrimi- 
nately. 

Promise,  pr6m'm1z.  f. 

Declaration  of  fome  benefit  to  be  coaferred;  • 
hopes,  ejcpeftation. 

To  Promise,  prfirn'mw.  v.  a. 

To  make  declaration  «f  fpme  beoafit  to  b« 
conferred. 

To  PRO^fis^,  prom'miz.  v.  n. 
To  ^flfure  041c  by  a  promife ;  it  is  ufcd  of  af- 
furance,  even  of  ill. 

PROMiSEBR£ACH,pr&m'miz-brct^. 

f.  Violation  of  promife.  , 

•Pro.mjse^^4^aker,  prom'iiuz-bri. 
kdr.  f. 

Violater  pf  proqiufes. 

Promisee,  piSm'mlz-flr.  f.    * 

One  wh^  pramiles. 

Promissory,  prom'inis-s6r-,i.  a. 

Containing  proteflion  of  fome  benefit  to  he 
conferred. 

Promissorily,  pr6m'mis-sSr-i-lc. 

ad.  By  way  of  promife. 

Promontory,  pr6in'm3n-tflr-4.  f. 

A  headland,  a  cape,  high  laud  jutting  into 
the  fca. 

To  Promote,  pri-m&tc'.  v.  a. 

To  forWard,  to  advance;  to  elevate,  to  ex- 
alt, to  prefer. 

Promoter,  pr6-qi6tc'ftr.  f. 

Advancer,  forwarder,  encourager. 

Promotion,  pr6-m6'fhOn.  f. 

Advancement,  encouragement,  exaltation  W 
fome  new  honour  oj  rank,  preferment. 

To  Promove,  pr6-m66v'.  v.  a. 

To  forward,  to  piomote.     Not  uf<d.- 

Prompt,  pr6mt,  a.  (412), 

Quicks  ready  ;  petulant ;  ready  without  he- 

fitaiton, 


PRO 


pp.0 


PRO 


Not 


by  open 


fiiation,  wanting  no  new  motive;  reidy, 
told  down,  as  Piompt  payment. 

To  Prompt,  promt,  v.  a. 

To  alliil  by  private  inftruftion,  to  help  at  a 
lofs;  to  incite,  to  inftigate;  to  rcnaind,  to 
aft  at  a  prompter. 

Prompter,  prom'tflr.  f. 

One  who  helps  a  publick  fpeaker,  by  lug- 
gciling  the  word  to  him  when  he  falters;  an 
admonilher,  a  reminder.  ^ 

Promptitude,  prom'ti-tude.  f. 

Rcadinefs,  quickncU. 

Promptly,  prAmt'lA.  ad. 

Readily,  quickly,  expediliouny. 

Promptness,  promt'nSs.  f.     ^ 

Readincfs,  quicknefs,  alacrity. 

Prompture,  prom'tfhAre,  f. 

Sugffcftion,  motion  given  by  another 
nfed.  21/    I 

To  Promulgate,  pr6-m6rgate 

V.  a.  To  poblilh,  to  malce  known  by  o 
declaration.  i//va     • 

Promulgation,  pr6m-m-ga  Ihlin. 

f.  (53c).  Publication,  open  exhibition. 

Promulgator,  pr6jn-il-ga'i6r.  f. 

*  PuMilher,  open  teacher. 

To  Promulge,  pri-mfllje'.  v.  a. 

To  promulgate,  to  poblilh,  to  teach  openly. 

Promulger,  pro-mil'jAr.  f. 

Publilher,  promulgator. 

Prone,  pr&ne.  a. 

Bending  downward ;  lying  with  the  face 
downwards;  precipitous,headlong}  iloping; 
inclined,  difpofed. 

PftoNENESS,  pr6ne'nes.  f. 

The  ftaic  of  bending  downwards ;  the  (late 
of  lying  with  the  face  downwards;  de- 
fcent,  declivity  ;  incUnalioa,  difpofition  to 

ill. 

Prong,  pr6ng.  f. 

A  folk. 

Pronoun,  pr&'n6dn.  f.  (313). 

Words  ufed  mftead  of  nouns  or  names. 

To  Pronounce,  pr6-n6dnfc'.  v.  a. 

(31a}.  To  fpeak,  to  utter ;  to  utter  folemnly, 
to  uit«r  confidently ;  to  form  or  articulate 
by  the  orgaas  of  fpccch ;  to  utter  rhetori- 

To  Pronounce,  pr&-n6ftnfe'.  v.  n. 

To  fpeak  with  confidence  or  authority. 

Proncuncer,  pr6-n6dn'sflr.  f.       • 

One  who  pronounces.  /i  i    i; 

Pronunciation,    prd-nun-ihd-a 
Ihin.  f. 

The  aft  or  mode  of  utterance. 
f3r  There  are  few  words  more  frequently 
mi/prononnccd  than  this.  A  mere  Englilh 
fcholar,  who  confidcrs  the  verb  to  pronounc§ 
as  the  root  ©f  it,  cannot  eafily  conceive  why 
the  0  is  thrown  out  of  the  iecond  fyllable, 
and  thereferc,  to  cot  reft  the  miftiake,  founds 
the  word  as  if  written  PronoMHchtton.  Thofe 
•who  arc  fufHciently  learned  to  cfcape  this 
error,  by  underftanding  that  the  word  comes 
to  us  cither  from  the  Latin  prcnunciatioy  or 
the  French  pronujicialr^r.i  arc  very  apt  to  tall 
ipto  another,  by  finking  the  firft  afpiration, 
and  pionouncing  the  third  fyllable  like  the 
noun  fta.  But  thefc  fpeakers  ought  to  take 
notice,  that,  throughout  the  whole  language, 
c  i,  and  /,  pVcccdcd  by  the  accent,  either 
'  primary  «r  fccondary,  and  followed  by  tv, 
w,  i>,  or  any  f>n\ilar  diphthong,  always  be- 
come a^pi^alcd^  and  arc  pronounced  as  if 
written  pe.  Thus  the  very  fame  icafons 
that  oblige  us  to  pronoucce  partiality^  pro- 
ti/iatr'^  -'•—'J-"*-  &c.  as  if  written  p/irfie^ 
yp-  t[pefiicalljf  &c.  oblige  ua 


^  (546).  —  FJitc,  fir,  flu,  flt  -,  —  mi,  mix ;— pine,  pin ;  — 

riKht ;  the  thing  poffcfled  ;  fomtlhtng  off- 


to  pronounce  pronunciatkn  as  if  written  pro' 
HuuPeafiuu, — See  Principles,  No.  357,  4^0, 
461. 
Bi^t  though  Mr.  Sheridan  avoids  the  vulgar 
error  ol  (inking  the  afpirdiion,  in  my  opi- 
nion, he  falls  into  one  full  as  exceptionable, 
which  is,  that  of  prbnouncing  the  word  in 
four  fyllablcs,  as  if  written  PrO'tiun-Jba'pun. 
1  am  grofsly  miftaken  if  corrcft  fpeakers  do 
not  always  pronounce  this  aiUl  firoilar  words 
in  the  manner  I  have  marked  them  :  and, 
indeed,  Mr.  Sheridan  himfelf  fceros  dubious 
with  rcfpeft  to  fomc  of  them  ;  for  though 
he  prnneunccs  glacute^  gladatiou^  nffhciattoH^ 
Sec.  gla-Jhatft  gla/ba-Jhaa,  asrso-jbc-pun,  &c. 
yet  he  fpclls  coitglaciate,  conglaciutiou,  and 
ajpiciatioitt — congla-fyatey  coti'ita-fya-Jhut:,  and 
lou-fi-Jya-Jbun,  —  See    Principles,    No.  543, 

Pr^oof,  proof,  f.  (306). 

Evidence,  tellimony,  convincing  token ; 
teft,  trial,  expcritnent ;  firm  temper,  impe- 
netrability ;  aimour  hardened  till  it  will 
abide  a  certain  trial ;  in  printing,  the  rough 
draught  of  a  fhcet  \#hen  lirll  pulled. 

Proof,  pcoif.  a. 

Impenetrable,  able  to  refill. 

Proofless,  proof  les.  a. 

Unproved,  wanting  evidence. 

To  Prop,  pr6p.  v.  a. 

To  fuliain,.to  fupport. 

Prop,  prAp.  f. 

A  fupport,  a  ftay,  that  on  which  any  thing 
reils. 

Propagable,  pr&p'i-gJ-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  fpread  ;  fUch  as  may  be  pro- 

To  Propagate,  pr&p'i-glite.  v.  a. 

To  continue  or  fpread  by  generation  or  fuc- 
ceflive  produ^lion ;  to  carry  on  from  place 
to  place ;  to  encreafe,  to  promote  ;  to  gene- 
rate. 

To  Propagate,  pr6p'i-gatc.  v.  n. 

To  have  offspring. 

Propagation,  pr6p-i-ga'(hfin.  f. 

Continuance  or  ditfulion  by  generation  or 
fucceflive  produ^ion. 

Propagator,  pr6p'4-gJi-t&r,  f. 

(521).  One  who  continues  by  fucceflive  pro- 
duftion ;  a  fpreader,  a  promoter. 

To  Propel,  pr6.pel'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  forward. 

ToPropend,  pr6-pend'.  v.  n. 

To  incline  to  any  part,  to  be  difpo£cd  in  fa- 
vour of  any  thing.     Not  uled. 

Propendencv,  pr6-pen'dln-si.  f. 

Inclination  or  tendency  of  defxre  to  any 
thing;  pre-conlideration.     Not  ufed. 

Propense,  pr6-plnfe'.  a. 

Inclined,  dilpofed. 

Propbnsion,  pr6-p^n'fhfin.  1  f^ 
Propensity,  pr6-pen's4-ti.  j 

Inclination,  difpofition  to  any  thing  good 
or  bad;  tendency. 

Proper,  pr6p'pflr.  a. 

Peculiar,  not  belonging  to  moiy,  not  com- 
mon ;  noting  an  individual ;  one's  own ; 
natural,  original;  fit,  fui table,  qualified ; 
accurate,  jult ;  not  figurative;  pretty;  tall, 
lyfty,  handfome  with  bulk. 

Properly,  pr6p'pflr-li.  ad. 

Fitly,  ftiitably;  in  a  ftrift  fcnfe. 

Properness,  prftp'pfir-nes.  L 

The  quality  of  being  proper. 

Property,  prap'pfir-ti.  f. 

Peculiar  quality  ;  quality,  difpofition;  fight 
of  polTcflioa ;  poQicilion  held  ^  onc'&  own 


ful ;  neceilary  implements. 

To  Property,  pr6p'pfir-t4.  v.  a. 

To  invcft  with  qualities  ;  to  feize  or  reuin 
as  fomethinjj  owned,  to  appropriate,  to 
hold.     Not  in  ufe.* 

Prophecy,  pr6f' ft-s4.  f.  (499). 

a  declaration  of  fomcthing  to  come,  pre- 
diftion. 

Prophksier,  proffi-si-fir.  f. 

One  who  prophefies. 

To  Prophesy,  proffe-sl.  v.a.  (499) 

To  prcdift,  to  foretell,  to  progoofticatc ;  to 
forcfhow. 

To  Prophesy,  prof  fc-sl.  v.  n. 

To  utter  prediftions;  to  preach,  a  fcriplurrf 
fenfe. 

Prophet,  prof  fet.  f. 

One  who  tcfli  future  events ;  one  of  the  fr- 
crcd  writers  empowered  by  God  to  foretell 
futurity. 

Prophetess,  prfif  fSt-tSs.  f. 

a  woman  that  foretells  future  events. 

Prophetick,  pr&-fet^tik.    1  ^^ 
Prophetical,  pr6'fet'ti-kdl.j 

Forefecing  or  foretelling  future  events. 

Prophetically,  pr&-fet'tA-kil-4.. 

ad.  With  knowledge  of  futurity,  in  maoacr 
of  a  prophecy. 

To  Prophetize,  prof'fet-tlze.  v.m 

To  give  prediftions. 

Prophylactick,  pr&f-A-lJk'iik.  a. 

Preventive,  prefervativc. 

PROPiNQyiTY,  prA-p!nk'kw4-t4.  f. 

Nearnefs,  proximity;  nearnefs  of  time; 
kindred,  nearnefs  of  blood. 

Propitiable,  pr&-p!fli'i-a-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  induced  to  favour,  fuch  a 
may  be  maae  propitious. 

ToPropitiate,  pri-pi(h'i-itc.v.a. 

(^H).  To  induce  to  favour,  to  conciliate. 

Propitiation,  pr6-piih-A-a'ftiSn. 

f.  The  ad  of  making  p*-ooitious;  the  atone- 
ment, the  offering  by  which  propitiou(DC& 
is  obtained. 

Propitiator,  pr5-pi(h'i-i-tAr.  f. 

(521).  One  that  propitiates. 

Propitiatory,  pri-piih'i-l-t5r-i. 

a.  Having  the  power  to  make  propitioui. 

Propitious,  pr6-pifli'fis.  a. 

Favourable,  kind. 

Propitiously,  pri-pi(h'fis-U.  ad.^ 

Favourably,  kindly. 

PropiticTusness,  pro-plfti'fis-nes. 

f    Favoarabknefs,  kindne(s. 

Proplasm,  pr6'pldzin.  H 

Mould,  matrix. 

Proplastice,  pr6-pl^s'tis.  f. 

The  art  of  making  moulds  for  calling, 

Proponent,  pr6-p6'nent.  f. 

One  that  makes  a  propfal. 

Proportion,  pr6-p6r'(hfin.  f. 

Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther, ratio  ;  fettled  rclAtidn  of  comparative 
?[uantity,  equal  degree ;  haritaonick  dcgrte; 
ymmctry,  adaptation  of  one  to  anotBcr; 
form,,  fize. 

To  Proportjon,  pr&-p6r'lhdn.v.a^ 

To  adjuft  by  comparative  relations;  t©^ 
for  m.  fymmetrically. 

Proportionable,  gro-pir'ihin-i- 
W.  a.  ^ . 

Adjuacd  by  conaparaiivc  fdatioa,  m<*  a* 
ii&U 

PMROtTtOK- 


PRO 


PRO 


PRO 


—  nA,  mive,  nSr,  n6t ;  —  tibe,  tdb,  bill ; —  ill ;  — pddnd  ;—  linn,  this. 


l*ROPORTiOKABi,v,  pr6-p6r'(hfln-l- 
bli.  ad. 

According  to  proportion,  according  to  com- 
parative relations. 

Proportional,  pr6-p6r'fh&n-Jl.  a. 

a.  Having,  a  fettled  comparative  relation  ; 
having  a  certain  degree  of  any  quality  com- 
pared with  fomething  elfc. 

Proportionality,    pr&-p6r-flifin- 
ii'Uh.  f. 

The  qnality  of  being  proportional. 

Proportionally,  pr6-p6r'fhdn-dl- 
li.  ad. 

In  a  Rated  degree. 

Proportionate,  pr6-p6r'fhfin-Jt. 

a.  (91).  Adjufted  to  iomething  elfc  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  rale  or  comparative  rela- 
tion. 

To  Proportionate,  pr&-p6r'flidn- 
ate.  V.  a. 

To  adjuft  according  to  fettled  rates  to  fome- 
thing elfe.     Little  ufed. 

Proportionateness,  pri-p6r'(hfln 
-it-nJs.  f. 

The  Rate  of  being  by  comparifon  adjufted. 

Proposal,  prA-po'zil.  f. 

Scheme  or  defign  propounded  to  confider- 
ation  or  acceptance  ;  offer  to  the  mind. 

To  Propose,  prA-pAze'.  v.  a. 

To  offer  to  the  confidcration. 

To 'Propose,  prA-p6ze'^  v.  n. 

To  lay  fchemes.     Not  tifed. 

Proposer,  pr6-p6'zdr.  f. 

One  that  offers  any  thing  to  confideration. 

Proposition,  pr6p-&-zi(h'fln.  f. 

A  fentencc  in  which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or 
decreed  ;    propofali  offer  of  terms. 

pROPOsiTiONAL,  pr6p-6-zi(h'fln-41. 

a.  Confidcred  as  a  propoiition. 

To  Propound,  prA-pAAnd'.  v.  a. 

(213).  To  offer  to  confideration,  to  propofc; 
to  offer,  to  exhibit. 

Propounder,  prA-pAflnd'An  f. 

He  that  propounds,  he  that  offers. 

Proprietary,  prA-prl'i-t4-r4.  f. 

Poffeffor  in  his  ov^'n  right. 

Proprietor,  prA-prl'i-tAr.  f. 

A  poffeffor  in  his  own  right. 

Proprietress,  prA-prl'i-trfe.  f. 

A  female  poffeffor  in  her  own  right 

Propriety,  prA-prl'i-ti.  1. 

Peculiarity  of  pofferfion,  exclufive  right ;  ac- 
curacy, juftncfs. 

Propt,  for-PROPPED,  pr&pt. 

Suftaincd  by  the  fame  prop. 

To  Propugn,  prA-pAnc'.  v.  a.  (385) 

To  defend,  to  vindicate. 
(3*  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  exa£lly 
under  the   fame   predicament    as   impugn ; 
which  fee. 

Propugnation,  prAp-pflg-ni'flifin. 

f.  Defence. 

pROPUGNER,  prA-pi'nflr.  f.  (386). 

A  defender. 

Propulsion,  prA-p&l'ftifin.  f. 

The  a^  of  driving  forward. 

Prore,  prArc.  f. 

The  prow,  the  forepart  of  the  (hip. 

Prorogation,  pr6r-rA-gi'lhAn.  f. 

Continuance,  ffate of  lengthening  out  to  a  dis- 
tant time,  prolongation  ;  interruption  of  the 
felBon  of  parliament  by  the  regal  authority. 

To  Prorogue,  pro-rAg'.  v.  a.  (337) 

To  protra£^,  to  prolong ;  to  put  off,  to  ac« 


lay  ;  to  interrupt  the  fcGion  of  parliament  to 
a  diflant  time. 

Proruption,  pro-rAp'fhfin.  f. 

The  ad  of  burfting  out. 

Prosaick,  prA-za'ik.  a. 

Belonging  to  profe,  rcfcmbling  profe. 

To  Proscribe,  prAs-kribe'.  v.  a. 

To  cenfuic  capitally,  to  doom  to  deftru£lion. 

Proscriber,  pros-Jcri'bfir.  f. 

One  that  dooms  to  deftui^linn. 

Proscription,  pros-krip'flifln*  f 

Doom  to  death  or  conflfcation. 

Prose,  prAze.  f. 

Language  not  reffrained  to  harmdnick  founds 
or  fet  number  of  fyllables. 

To  Prosecute,  prAs's4-kAtc.  v.  a. 

(444)*  '^^  purfue,  to  continue  endeavours 
after  any  thing;  tp  continue,  to  carry  on; 
to  proceed  in  confideration  or  difquifition 
of  any  thing  ;  to  purfue  by  law,  to  fue  cri  > 
minally. 

Prosecution,  pr&s-s5-kA'{hfln.  f. 

Purfuit,  endeavour  to  carry  on ;  fuit  againft 
a  man  in  a  criminal  caufc. 

Prosecutor,  pr6s'sA-kA-tfir.  f. 

(521).  One  that  carries  on  any  thing,  a  pur- 
fuer  of  any  purpofe,  one  who  purines  ano- 
ther by  law  in  a  criminal  caufe. 

Proselyte,  prAs'sA-llte.  f. 

A  convert,  oue  brought  over  to  a  new  opi- 
nion. 

Prosemination,  prA-slm-mA-ni' 
fhfln.  f. 

Propagation  by  feed. 

Prosodian,  prA-so'di-3n.  f. 

One  (killed  in  metre  or  profody. 

Prosody,  pr6s'sA-dA.  f.  (444). 

The  part  ot  grammar  which  teaches  the 
found  and  quantity  of  fyllablea,  and  the 
meafures  of  vcrfc. 

Prosopopoeia,  pr6s-sA-pA-pA'y3. f. 

Perfonification,  figure  by  which  things  are 
made  perfons. 

Prospective,  prAs'plkt.  f. 

View  of  fomething  diftant ;  place  which  af- 
fords an  extended  view ;  feries  of  obje£^s 
open  to  the  eye  ;  objed  of  view  ;  view  into 
futurity,  oppofed  to  retrofped ;  regard  to 
fomething  future. 

Prospect,  prA-fpik'tiv.  a. 

Viewing  at  a  diffance;  ading  with  fore* 
fight. 

To  Prosper,  prds'pQr.  v.  a. 

To  make  happy,  to  favour. 

To  Prosper,  prAs'pfir.  v.  n* 

To  be  profperous,  to  be  fucceisful ;  to 
thrive,  to  come  forward. 

Prosperity,  pr6s-p4r'A-tA.  f, 

Succefs,  atuinmeut  of  wifhes,  good  fortune. 

Prosperous,  prAs'pfir-As.  a. 

Succefsful,  fortunate. 

Prosperously,  prAs'pflr-As-li.  ad. 

Succefsfuliy,  fortunately. 

PROSPEROUSNESS,pr6s'pAr-ds-ncs.f, 

Profperity. 

Prospicience,  prA-fpi(h'A-lnfe.  f. 

(54a).  The  zQ.  of  looking  forward. 

Prosternation,  pr6s-ter-ni'(hAn. 

f.  Dcjedion,  dcpreffion,  (late  of  being  caff 
down. 

To  Prostitute,  prAs'ti-tAte.  v.  a. 

To  fell  to  wickrdhefs,  to  expofe  to  crimes 
for  a  reward  ;  to  expofe  upon  vile  terms. 

Prostitute,  pr6s't4-tAte.  a. 

Vicious  for  hire,  Ibid  to  infamy  or  wicked- 
ncfs. 

3  G  a 


Prostitute,  prAs'tA-tAte.  f. 

A  hireling,  a  mercenary,  one  who  is  fct  to 
falc  ;  a  publick  ftrumpct. 

Prostit'ution,  prAs-tA-tA'ihfln.  f. 

The  z6t  of  fetttn^  to  fale,  the  (late  of  being 
.    fet  to  fale  for  vile  purpofes ;  the  life  of  a 
publick  (trumpet. 

Prostrate,  prAs'trit.  a.  (91). 

Lying  at  length ;  lying  at  mercy ;  thrown 
dowa  in  humbleff  adoration. 

To  Prostrate,  prAs'tratc.  v.  a. 

(ot).  To  lay  flat,  to  throw  down  ;  to  fall 
down  in  adoration. 

Prostration,  prAs-tri'flifln.  f. 

The  ad  of  falling  down  in  adoration ;  de* 
jedipn,  depreflion. 

pROSYLLOGiSM,  prA-sll'lA-^jizm.  f. 

A  Profyllogifm  is  when  two  or  more  fyllo* 
gifms  are  conneded  together. 

To  Protect,  prA-tikt'.  v.  a. 

To  defend,  to  cover  from  evil,  to  (bield. 

Protection,  prA-tik'fliAn.  f. 

Defence,  (helter  from  evil ;  a  paffport,  ex* 
emption  from  being  moleftcd. 

Protective,  pro-tlk'tiv.  a. 

Defenfive,  (heltenng. 

Protector,  prA-tik'tAr.  f. 

Defender,,  (belterer,  fupportcr;  an  officer 
who  had  heretofore  the  care  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  king's  minority. 

Protectress,  pro-tck'trAs.  f, 

A  woman  that  proteds. 

To  Protend, jprA-tend'.  v.  a. 

To  hold  out,  to  ifretch  forth. 

Protervity,  prA-ter'vi-tA.  f. 

Peevifhnefs,  petulance. 

To  Protest,  prA-tAft'.  v.  n. 

To  give  a  folemn  declaration  of  opinion  of 
refolution. 

To  Protest,  prA-t2ft'.  v.  a. 

A  form  in  law  of  entering  a  caveat  agaiuft  a 
bill  not  accepted  or  paid  in  due  time ;  to' 
call  as  a  witnefs,  not  ufed. 

Protest,  prA-tAft'.  f. 

A  folemn  declaration  of  opinion  againft 
fomething. 

Protestant,  pr&t't4s-t4nt-  a. 

Belonging  to  Proteftants. 

Protestant,  prAt'tAs-tint.  f. 

One  who  proteffs  againff  the  church  o£ 
Rome. 

Protestation,  prAt-tAs-tli'fliAn.  f. 

A  folemn  declaration  of  refolution,  fad,  or 
opinion. 

Protester,  prA-tlft'Ar.  f. 

One  who  proteftSi  one  who  utters  a  folemn 
declaration. 

PR<trHONOTARY,  prA-/Mn'nA-t4r-4. 

f.  The  head  regifter. 

Prothonotariship,  prA-/AAn'nA- 
tir-rc-rtiip.  f. 

The  office  or  dignity  of  the  priodpal  rc« 
gifter. 

Protocol,  prA'tA-kol.  f. 

The  original  copy  of  any  writing. 

Protomartyr,  prA-tA-mir'tAr.  f. 

The  firft  martyr.  A  term  applied  to  St.' 
Stephen. 

Protoplast,  prA'tA*pllft.  f. 

Original,  thing  Hrft  formed. 

Prototype,  prA'tA-tipc.  f. 

The  original  ol  a  copy,  exemplar,  arche* 
type. 

To  Protract,  prA-trdkt'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  out,  to  delay,  to  lengthen,  to  fpin 
to  length. 

Protrac 
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ProtrACTeI^,  pr6-trSk'fflr.  f. 

One  who  draws  out  any  thing  to  tcdibus 
length;  a  mathematical  inftrumcnt  for  tak- 
ing and  meafuring  angles. 

PROTRACTION,  pr6-trSk'(hftn.  f. 

The  aa  of  drawing  to  length.    ^ 

Protract!  VE,  pr6-trSk'tir.  a. 

Dilatory,  delaying,  Ipinning  to  Icn^h. 

pROTREPTiCAL,  pr6-trep'ti-k31.  a. 

HoTiatory,  fcaafory. 

To  Protrude,  pri-trflde'.  v. a. 

To  thruft  forwaid. 

To  Protrude,  pr6-trude'.  v.  n. 

To  thrult  itfelf  forwaid. 

Protrusion,  pr6-tr66'ihdn.  f. 

The  *t\  of  thrulling  forward,  ihrutt,^pufii. 

Protubb RANCH,  prA-ti'bcr-anfe.  f. 

Something  fwcllinj  above  the  reft,  promi- 
nence, tumoor.*  ^ 

Protuberant,  pr6-ti'bcr-ant.  a. 

Swelling,  pr6minent. 

To  Protubbrate,  pro-tu'ber-4te. 

V.  n.  To  TwcU  forward,  10  fwell  oat  beyond 
the  paru  adiaccnt. 

Proud,  proftd.  a.  (313)- 

Elated,  valiMng  hiitofeirj  arromt,  hawghty  ; 
daring,  prefumptiK)us  ;  grand,  lotty;  oUcn- 
taiious  V  falacioui,  eager  for  the  male  ;  fun- 
gdua,  exuberant. 

Proudly,  prdWli.  ad.  ^ 

Arrogantly,  oftenutioully,  in  a  proud  man- 
ner. 

To  Prove,  pro6v.  t.  a.  (164). 

To  evince,  to  fliow  by  argument  or  tefti- 
mony ;  to  try,  to  briiig  to  the  ttft  j  to  ex- 
perience.  , 

To  Prove,  prS&v.  ▼.  n. 

To  make  trial ;  to  be  fotind  by  experience  j 
to  fucceed  ;  to  be  found  in  the  eve«t. 

Provea5Le,  pr6JT'i-bl.  a* 

That  may  be  proved. 

pROVEDORE,  pr5v-ve-d6re'   f. 

One  who  undertake*  to  procure  fuppliei 
for  an  army.  j       r 

Provender,  prov'ven^fir.  f. 

•         Dry  food  for  brutes^  hay  and  corn. 

Proverb,  pr6v'vlrb.  f.  . 

A  (hort  fentcnce  frcouently  repeated  by  the 
people  ;  a  faw,  an  adage  ;  a  word,  name,  or 
obfcrvation  commonly  received  or  uttered. 

To  Proverb,  pr6v'v^rb.  v.  a. 

To  mention  in  a  ptoverb ;  to  provide  with 
t  proverb. 

Proverbial,  pr6-ver'b4-51.  a. 

Mentioned  in  a  proverb ;  refcmbling  a  pro- 
verb, fuitablc  to  a  proverb  ;  compriied  m  a 
proverb.  _ 

Proverbially,  pr6-V€r'b4-JW4. 

ad.   In  a  proverb. 

To  Provide,  prA-v!4c^  v.  a. 

To  procure  betorchand,  to  get  ready,  to 
prepare;  to  furniJh,  to  fupply ;  to  iHpji- 
Jatc;  to  Provide  againti,  to  take  mcafurc* 
for  counicradling  or  ckapin^  any  ill ;  to  Pro- 
vide for^  to  take  care  of  bciorehand. 

Provided  that,  pro-vi'ded. 

upon  thefe  terms,  this  ftipulation  being 
made. 

Providence,  prftv've-denfe.f.  (533) 

Fort  fight,  timely  care,  fo  recall,  the  a6t  of 
providing  ;  the  care  of  God  over  treated 
beings;  divine  fuperintcndancc ;  prudence, 
frugality,  reafohable  and  moderate  care  of 
txpcnce. 

Provident,  prov've-dent.  a. 

Porecatting,  cautious,  prodtnt  with  refpc£l 
10  futurity. 


Providential,  pr6v-4-d8n'fhll.  a. 

£ffe£kd  by  providence,  referrille  to  pro- 
vidence. 

Providentially,  pr6v-c-den'(bal- 
L  ad. 

By  the  care  of  providence. 

Providently,  pr6v'vi-d?nt-15'.  ad. 

With  forcli^jht,  with  wife  precaution. 

Provider,  pf6-vl'dir.  f. 

He  VI  ho  provides  or  procures. 

Province,  pr6v'vinfe.  f. 

a  conquered  country,  a  country  governed 
by  a  delegate;  the  proper  office  otbuiirtcla 
of  any  one  ;  a  region,  a  traft. 

Provincial,  prA-v!n'lh31.  a. 

Relating  to  a  province ;  appendant  lo  the 
provincial  country ;  not  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, rtide,  unpolilhed;  belonging  only  to 
"an  archbiftlop's  jurifdittioD. 

Provincial,  pr6-vin'lbil.  f.     - 

a  fpiritual  governor. 

To  Provinciate,  pro-vfn'lhfi-ite. 

V.  a.  To  turn  to  a  province. 

Provision,  pri-vizh'Sn.  f. 

The  ad  of  providing  beforehand;  tneafures 
taken  beforehand  ;  accumulation  of  (lores 
beforehand,  (lock  coUcded  ;  viauals,  food, 
provender;  (lipulation,  terms  fettled. 

Provisional,  pr6-vkh'fin-41.  a. 

Temporarily  eilabli(hed,  provided  for  pre- 
fent  need. 

Provisionally,  pro-mh  ftn-il-*. 

ad.  By  way  of  provifiou. 

Proviso,  pr6-vi'z6.  f* 

Stipulsrtion,  caution,  proviiidnarl  condition; 

Provocation,  prfiv-6-ki'fhAn.  f. 

An  aa  or  cairfc  by  vrhich  anger  i»  raifcd ; 
an  appeftl  to  a  judge.  ^ 

Provocative,  pri-vi'ki-tiv.  f. 

Any  thing  which  revive*  a  decayed  or 
cloyed  appetite.  ' 

PROVOCATIVtNtSS,   pf**V6'ki-tllV-. 

nSs.  (i 

The  quality  of  being  provocative. 

To  Provoke,  prA-v&ke'.  v.  a. 

To  roufe,  to  excite  by  fomething ;  to  anger, 
to  incenfc ;  to  caufe,  to  promote ;  to  chal- 
lenge ;  to  move,  to  incite. 

To  Provoke,  pr6-v6ke'.  v.  n. 

To  appeal,  a  latiniCm  ;  to  produce  anger* 

Provoker,  pr6-v6'kdr.  f. 

One  that  raifes  anger;  caufcr, promoter. 

Provokingly,  pri-v6'king-li-  ad. 

In  fucb  a  manner  as  to  raife  anger. 

Provost,  pr6v'vfift.  f. 

The  chief  ol  any  body,  aathe  Provoftof  a 

college. 

Provost,  pr6-v6'.  f. 

The  executioner  of  an  army. 

Provostship,  prdv'vfift-fhip.  f» 

The  office  of  a  provod. 

Prow,  prdd.  i\  (325). 

The  head  or  forepart  of  a  (hip. 

Prowess,  pr6d'es.  f.  (325). 

Bravery,  valour,  military  gallantry. 

To  Prowl,  prdAl.  v.  a.  (325). 

To  wander  for  prey,  to  prey,  to-plunder. 
pi"  Thi«  word,  among  many  others  compofed 
of  the  diphthong  ow,  is  fubjeft  to  a  double 
pronunciation  ;  the  one  rhyming  with  A«w/, 
and  the  other  with  ftrotl.  That  the  former 
is  more  agreeable  to  analogy  may  be  feen 
from  the  more  numerous  inftances  of  this 
found  of  the  oiv  than  of  the  other  ;  that  the 
latter  pronunciation,  however,  was  very 
pixvaleut,  may  be  gathered  fro^m  the  mode 


of  fpelltng  thif  irord  in  PWn^f  Hkonit 
Edit.  1748.  Ton  ton  and  Draper. 
**  I,  only  with  the  frtfitg  wolf,  conllrain'd 
**  All    ni§ht  to   wake  :    with   hunger  he  is 

**  pain'd, 
«*  And  I  with  love.  Hishongerhemtytiihe; 
••  But  who  carl  qoench,  O  cmcl  Love,  thy  , 
*•  ftame?" 

Prowleri  prdfll'flr.  f. 

One  that  roves  alxnit  for  pfey. 

Proximate,  proks'c-mat.  a.  (91). 

Next  in  the  ferict  of  ratiocination,  dearao^  - 
iiAraediite. 

Proximately,  pr6ks'4-mlt4c.  ad. 

Immediately,  without  interteikion. 

Proxime,  prflks'im.  a.  (140J. 

Next,  immediate. 

Proximity,  pr6fcs-!!»'A-t4.  f. 

Nearnefs. 

Proxy,  prdks'i.  f. 

The  agency  of  another ;  the  fi»b(Ututiaa  of 
aoochoT,  the  agency  of  a  fobftitute ;  the  ^er- 
f<Mi  fubdituted  or  deputed. 
PRUCE,  j>r&&s.  f. 

PrulTian  Ica'Hcr.     Not  ufcd. 

Prude,  prood.  f.  (339)» 

A   woman  ovef-nicc  artd   fcrupulous,  atri 
with  falfeadeftatiqn  of  virft*c. 

Prudence,  prSoMenfe.  f.  (339). 

Wifdomapplicd  to  p»ra£licc. 

Prudent,  proo'dcnt.  a. 

Prafkically  wife ;  forcfeeing  by  natural  in- 
ftina. 

Prudential,  prSi-dln'fliffl.  a. 

Eligible^OB  principlcs-of  prudcrice. 

Prudentials,  prSA-den'fhilz.  f. 

Maxims  of  prudence  of  ^i apical  wifdotil. 

Prudentiality,  pr55-dcn-flii-ll' 

Eligibility  on  prioctplet  pf  prudence. 

Prvdentially,  proo-den'ftwl-e. 

ad.  According  to  the  rules  of  prudence. 

Prudently,  pr5&'dint-lA.  ad* 

Difdreetly,  judicrouily. 

PRUDERYy  priod'er-i.  f. 

OveVmiAch  iiUety  in  condu^ 

Prudish,  pr6od'i(h.  a^ 

AfFeAedly  grave. 

To  Prune,  pr56n.  v.  a.  (339)- 

T5  lop,  to  diveft  trees  of  their  (uperflttiti^; 
to  clear  from  excrefcenccs. 

To  Prune,  pr66n.  v.  n. 

To  drefs,  to  prink.     A  ludicrous  word. 

Prune,  proon.  f. 

.A  dried  plum^ 

Prunello,  pr&6-nSl'l6.  f. 

A  kind  of  ftoff  of  which  the  c\erffmtk*i 
gowns  are  made  ;  a  kind  of  plum. 

Prunbr,  pr&on'flr.  f. 

One  that  crops  trees.  . 

Pruniferous,  pr&o-nif  flr-fts.  a. 

Plnmbearing. 

Pruninghook,  pr&5n'ing-htH&k»  1 
Prunin<>kwife,  pr65n'ing-mfc.  j 

f.  A  hook  or  knife  ufed  in  lopping  tree*. 

Prurience,  prdo'ri-lnfe.    1  ^^ 
Pruriency,  pr56'ri-Sn-s4./ 

An  itching  or  a  great  defire  or  appetite  ft> 
any  thing. 

Prurient,  prd5'r4-4nt.  a. 

Itching. 

Pruriginous,  pr&5-rid'jin-fls.  a. 

Tending  to  an  itch. 

To  Pry,  pri.  v.n. 
To  fcep  narrawl^t^  _ 
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A  boly  fong. 

PsALMTsr,  sSl'trdft.  f.  (40J). 

Writer  of  holy  fong$. 

Psalmody,  sil'mi-d4.  f.  (401). 

The  ^€t  or  praAice  of  finging  holy  fungi. 

Psalmographv,  sdl-mog'gri-ft.  f. 

The  ad  of  writing  pfalmy. 

Psalter,  siwl'tor.  f.  (412). 

The  volume  of  pfattns,  a  pfalih>book. 

Psaltery,  sSwl'tAr-e.  f.  (412). 

a  kitkd  of  hafp  Heatcn  with  fticks. 
PSEUDO,  sA'di.  f.  (412).  • 

A  prefix,  which  being  put  before  word*, 

^^fies  M(c  of  coiMiicrfeii,   tt   Pfeudoa- 

potilt,  a  couttterfeit  apoftle. 
PSEUDOORAPHY,  SQ-d6g'ri-f4.  f. 

Falfc  writirjg. 
(3^  F6r  (he  propriety  of  fuppre(&Dg  the/  in 

thefc  words,  fee  Pneymatkh, 
PSEUDOLOGY,  si-di4'6-j4.  f. 

Faiiehood  of  fpecch. 

Pshaw,  (hiw.  interj.  (412). 

An  expreiUon  of  contempt. 

Ptisan,  tlz-zJn'.  f.  (412). 

A  medical  drink  mad«  of  barley  deeo6lcd 
with  ratfios  aod  liauorice. 
PuBEiiTY,  piV'ber-ti.  f. 
Th*  time  of  Hfe  in  which  th#  two  feJCe*  be- 
gin drft  to  be  ^iiaimed. 

Pubescence,  pA-b^s's^itfe.  f. 

The  (late  of  Jtrriving  at  puberty. 

P&tEstENT^i-bes'sJut.  a» 

Arriving  at  puberty. 

PuBLrCAi^,  pAb^l4-Un.  t     . 

In  fcripturd  language,  a  foill-gatlicrcr ;  in 
common  language,  a  man  that  keeps  a  houfe 
of  general  cnteriarinmcnt. 

^uiLiCArroN,  pflb-14-ki'ftdn.  f. 

The  ad  of  publifhing,  the  a£l  of  notifying  to 
the  world  ;  edition,  the  ad  of  giving  a  book 
to  the  publlck. 

PuBLiCK,  pfib'lik.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  ftate  or  nation  ;  open,  noto- 
rious, generally  known  ;  general,  done  by 
many;  regarding  not  private  intcrcft,  but 
th«  good  of  tAe  community  ;  open  for*  ge- 
neral entertainment. 
PuBLICK,  pfib'lik.  f. 
Thfc  generaf  body  of  mankind,  or  of  ar  ftate 
or  nation  ;  open  view^^  general  rtotiCe. 

PuBLiCKLY,  pfib'lik-16.  ad. 

In  the  name  of  the  community;  openly, 
without  concealment 

PuBLiCKNEss,  pflb'l!k-nls.  f. 

^tate  of  belonging  to  the  cotitmutiity ;  open- 
ilefs,  ftate  of  being  generally  known  or  pUb- 
lick. 
PuBXICKSPIRITED,   pflb-lib-fpir'it- 
ed.,a. 

Having  regard  to  the  general  advatttage 
above  private  good. 

To  Publish,  pfib'lifh.  v.  a. 

To  difcovcr  to  mankind,  to  make  generally 
and  openly  known  ;  to  put  forth  a  book 
into  the  woild. 

Publisher,  pfib'lifti-fir.  f. 

One  who  makes  publick  or  generally 
known ;  one  who  puts  otit  a  book  into  the 
world. 

PucELACE,  pA'sel-idje.  f.  (90}. 

.     A  ftate  of  virginity. 

Puck,  pdk.  f. 

Some  fprite  among  the  fairies,  common  in 
roipancej. 
PUCKBALL,  pak'bill.  f. 
A  kiad  of  m\iihioom  full  of  duft« 


To  Pucker,  pfifc'kfir.  v.  a. 

To  gather  into  wrinkles,  to  contrad  into 
folds  or  piicatioDS. 

PuDDER,pfld'dftr.  f. 

A  tumult,  a  turbulent  and  iiregular  buftle. 

ToPuDDER,  pWdfir.  V.  n. 

To  make  a  tumult,  to  make  a  boftle. 

To  PubDER,  pAd'dfir.  v.  a. 

To  perplex,  to  difturb. 

Pudding,  pdd'ding.  f. 

A  kind  of  food  very  varioufly  comjJounded, 
but  generally  made  of  flower,  milk,  and 
eggs  ;  the  gut  of  an  animal  ;  a  bowel  ftufFed 
with  certain  mixtures  of  meal  and  other  in- 
grcdients. 
PUDDINGPIE,  pfid'dlng-pl.  f. 
A  pudding  with  meat  baked  in  it. 

PuDDiNOTiME,  pfid' ding- time.  f. 

The  time  of  dinner ;  the  time  at  which  pud- 
ding, anciently  the  firft  di(h,  is  fet  upon  the 
table  ;  nick  of  time,  critical  minute. 

Puddle,  pfid'dl.  f. 

A  fmall  muddy  lake,  a  dirty  pla(h. 

To  Puddle,  pAd'dl.  v.  a.      • 

To  muddy,  to  pollute  with  dirt,  to  mix 
dirt  and  water. 

Puddly,  pdd'dl-i.  a. 

Muddy,  dirty,  miry. 

Pudency,  pA'd^n-si.  f. 

Modefty,  (hamefacednefs. 

PuDiciTY,  pA-dis'si-ti.  f. 

Modefty,  chattily 
PuEFELLOW^pA'feUo.  L 
h  partner.     A  cant  word. 

Puerile,  pA'i-ril.  a.  (i45)- 

ChiMffti,  boyiftt. 

Puerility,  pA-i-ril'i-ti.  f* 

Chiildiihnefs,  boyi(hnefs. 

PUET,  p6it.  f. 
A  kind  of  water-fowl. 

PUF^  p*f.  f. 

A  qutck  blaft  with  the  mouth  ;  a  fmall  blaft 
of  wind  ;  a  fungus ;  any  thing  light  and 
porous,  as  Pnff  pafte ;  fomething  to  iprinkle 
{$t>wd«r  on  the  hair. 

To  Puff,  pfif.  v.  n. 

To  fwcH  the  cheeks  with  wind ;  to  blow 
with  a  quick  blaft ;  to  blow  with  fcornful- 
nefs ;  to  breathe  thick  and  hard  ;  to  do  or 
move  with  hurry,  tumour,  or  tumultuous 
agitation  ;  to  fwell  with  the  wind. 

To  Puff,  pflf.  v.  a. 

To  fwell  as  with  wind  ;  to  drive  or  agkate 
with  blafts  6f  wind ;  to  drive  with  a  blaft  of 
breath  fcornfully  ;  to  fwell  or  blow  up  with 
praifc  ;  to  fvrrll  or  elate  with  pride. 

Puffer,  pdf  fir.  f. 

One  that  puffs. 

Puffin,  pdf'fin.  f- 

A  water-towl;  a  kind  of  filh;  a  kind  of 
fungus  filled  with  duft. 

PcFFiNGLY,  pdf  fSng-li.  ad. 
Tumidityi   with  fwell;    with  fliortnefs  of 
breath. 

Puffy,  pfiffL  a. 

Windy,  flatulent ;  tnmid,  turgid. 

Pug,  pig.  f. 

A  kind  name  of  a  monkey,  or  any  thing  ten- 
derly loved. 

PuGH,  pS&h.  interj. 

A  word  of  contempt. 

Pugnacious,  pAg-ni'(h4s.  a. 

Inclinable  to  fight,  quarrelfome,  fighting. 

Pugnacity, pfig-nJs's4-t4.  f. 

Quarrelfomenels,  inclination  to  fight* 

Pujsnb,  pfi'ni,  a.  (458J. 


Young,  younger,  later  in  time;. petty,  iiU 

confidcrable,  (mall. 

Puissance,  pii'ls-sJnfe.  f. 

Power,  ftrcngth,   force. 

Puissant,  pii'is-s3nt.  a. 

Powerful,  ftrong,  forcible. 

PuissANTLY,  pA'is-sint-l4.  ad. 

Po"werfuIly,  forcibly. 

Puke,  pike.  f. 

Vomit,  medicine  canfing  vomit. 
To  PUKP,  pilkc.  V.  n. 

To  fpew,  ifj  vomit. 
PUKER,  plVkfir.  f. 

Medicine  cauHng  a  vomit. 

Pulchritude,  pfil'kri-tAde»  f. 

Beauty,  grace,  hanafomenefs. 

To  Pule,  pile.  v.  n. 

To  cry  like  a  chicken  ;  to  whine,  to  cry,  M 
whimper. 
PULICK,  p&'ilk.  f. 
An  herb. 

PuLicosE,  pi-14-k&fe'.  a.  (427). 

Abounding  with  fleas. 

To  Pull,  pfil.  v.  a.  (171). 

To  draw  forcibly ;  to  pluck,  to  Cither  ;  t# 
tear,  to  rend  ;  to  Pull  down,  to  lubvert,  to 
dcmolifh  ;  to  degrade ;  to  Pull  uprfo  extir- 
pate, to  eradicate. 

Pull,  pfll.  f.     , 

The  a£l  of  pulling,  pluck. 

Puller,  pdl'Ifir.  f. 

One  that  pulls. 

Pullet,  pfil'lit.  f.  (174J. 

A  young  hen. 

Pulley,  pdl'14.  f.  (174).     • 

A  fmall  vvheel  turning  on  a  pivot,  with  a 
furrow  on  its  outfide  in  which  a  rope  runs. 

To  Pullulate,  pfil'lii-lite.  v.  n. 

(177J.  To  jerminate,  to  bud. 

Pulmonary,  pdl'm4-n3r-4.a.  (177) 

Belongi7)g  fo  the  lungs. 

PuLMONiCK,  pfll-rafin'nik.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  lungs, 
PuLP^.pAlp.  f. 

Any  loft  mafs  ;  the  foft  part  of  fruit. 
PuLPlT,  pfil'pil.  f.  (174). 

A  placed  raifed  on  high,   where  a  fpeaker 

ftands  ;  the  higher  dcflc  in  the  church  where 

the  ferinon  is  pronounced. 

PuLPOus,  polp'fis.  a. 

Soft. 

PuLPOusNESs,  pillp'fts-nils.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  pulpous. 

Pulpy,  pdlp'e.  a. 

Soft,  pappy. 

Pulsation,  piUsa'flidn.  f. 

The  a^  of  beating  or  moving  with  quick 
ftrokcs  agaioft  any  thing  oppoiing. 

Pul&e,  piMfe.  f. 

The  motion  of  any  artery  as  the  blood  is 
driven  thioiiji^h  ii  by  the  heart,  and  ss  it  i« 
pciccivcd  by  the  touch  ;  ofcillation,  vibra- 
tion ;  to  feel  one's  Pulfe,  to  try  or  know 
one's  mind  artfully;  leguminous  plants. 

Pulsion,  pSrnifin.  f. 

The  a^  of  driving  or  of  forcing  forward,  ia 
oppofition  to  fusion. 

P.ULVPRABtE,  pdl'ver-3-bI.  a. 

Pefliblc  to  be  reduced  to  duft. 

Pulverization,  pfll-ver-c-zi'fhfia 

f.  The  Z&.  of  powdering,  redu6lion  to  duii 
or  powder. 

To  Pulverise,  pfll'v^r-ize.  v.  n. 

To  reduce  to  powder,  to  reduce  to  duft. 

Pulverulence,  pil-var'i-lcnfe.  f 
Duftineib,  abundance  of  duft. 

PULVIX, 


PUN 


PUR 


PUR 


(t3r  (546).  —  Fitc,  fir,  fill,  fit ;  —  m4,  mSt ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  — 


PuLVIL,  pfil'vil.  f. 

Sweet  fctitis. 

To  PuLViL,  pfil'vil.  V.  a. 

To  fpfinklc  with  perfumes  iu  powder. 

Pumice,  pfim'mls.  f. 

A  flag  01  cinder  ot  fome  foflil. 

Pummel,  pfim'mil.  f. 

Sec  Pommel. 

Pump,  pAmp.  f. 

A  engine  by  which  water  is  drawn  up  from 
vrlU,  its  pperaiion  i&  performed  by  the 
preflure  of  the  air  ;  a  (hoe  with  a  thin  fole 
and  low  heel. 

To  Pump,  pOmp.  v.  n. 

To  work  a  pump,  to  throw  out  water  by  a 
pump. 

To  Pump,  pfimp.  v.  a. 

To  raifc  or  throw  out  by  means  of  a  pump; 
to  examine  artfully  or  by  fly  interrogato- 
ries. 

Pumper,  pfimp'Or.  f. 

The  pcrfon  or  the  inflrument  that  pumps. 

PuMPiON,  pflmp'yin.  f. 

A  plant. 

Pun,  pQn.  f. 

An  equivocation,  a  quibble,  an  cxpreflion 
where  a  word  has  at  once  different  mean- 
ings.' 

To  Pun,  pon.  v.  n. 

To  quibble,  to  ufe  the  (iame  word  at  once  in 
different  fenfes. 

To  Punch,  pAnfli.  v.  a. 

To  bore  or  perforate  by  driving  a  (harp  in- 
(Irument. 

Punch,  pfinfli.  f. 

A  pointed  inflruraent,  which,  driven  by  a 
blow,  perforates  bodies ;  a  liquot  made  by 
mixing  fpirit   with  water,   fugar,   and  the 

i'uice  of  lemons  or  oranges  ;  the  buffoon  or 
larlequin  of  the  puppet-fliow;  in  contempt 
or  ridicule,  a  fliort  lat  fellow. 

Puncheon,  pfinfli'fin.  f.  (359). 

An  inflrument  driven  fo  as  to  make  a  hole 
or  imprclfion  ;  a  meafurc  of  liquids. 

Puncher,  pfinfh'fir.  f. 

An  inflrument  that  makes  an  imprcflion  or 
hole. 

Punctilio,  pfink-til'y6.  f. 

A  fmall  nicety  of  behaviour,  a  nice  point  of 
exa£tnefs.  n 

Punctilious,  pflnk-tll'yfls.  a. 

Nice,  exa£l,  punctual  to  fuperilition. 

Punctiliousness,  p6nk-til'yfls-nes 

f.  Nicety,  exadnefs  of  behaviour. 

PuNCTO,  pGnk't6.  f. 

Nice  poio^  of  Ceremony  i  tlie  point  in  fenc* 
iog. 

Punctual,  pflnk'tftiA-il.  a.  (461  j. 

Conipiiied  in  a  point,  confilling  in  a  point; 
exa£^,  nice,  punailious. 

Punctuality,  pfink-tlhA-dl'c-tc.f. 

Nicety,  fciupulous  cxadnefs. 

Punctually,  pAnk'tfhA-al-i.  ad. 

Nicely,  cxaftly,  fcfupuloufly. 

Punctualness,  pftnk'tihu-dl-nSs. 

f.   Exa6tne($,  nicety. 

Punctuation,  pj^nk-tftiA-i'flifin. 

f.  The  ait  or  mcihod  ot  pointing. 

Puncture,  pAnk'tfliire.  f.  (461). 

A  hole  made  with  a  very  Iharp  point. 

To  Punctulate,  pfink'tfhi*»-lite. 

V.  a.  To  maik  with  fmali  fpots. 

Pungency,  pi\n'j^n-s4.  f. 

Power  of  pricking;  heat  on  the  tongue, 
a'lridnels  :  power  to  pierce  the  mind;  acri- 
monioufncfS}  kccuncu. 


Pungent,  pfin'jcnt.  a. 

Pricking,  (harp  ou  the  tougoe,  acrid ;  pierc- 
ing, fharp,  acrimonious,  biting. 

PuNiCEOUs,  pi-n!(h'fis.  a. 

Purple. 

PuNiNEss,  pA'ni-nes.  f. 

Pctcinefs,  fmallnefs. 

To  Punish,  pfin'nifli.  v.  a.  (176). 

To  chaftife,  to  afilift  with  penalties ;  to  re- 
venge a  fault  with  pain  or  death. 

Punishable,  pnn'ni(h-4-bl.  a. 

Worthy  of  punilnment,  capable  of  punilh- 
roent. 

Punish  ABLENESs,pfln'n!(h-i-bl-Dls 

f.  The  quality  of  deferving  or  admitting  pu- 
niflimcnt. 

PuNisHER,  pfln'mlh-flr.  f. 

One  who  ioflids  pain  for  a  crime. 

Punishment,  pftn'nifti-mlnt;^  f. 

Any  infli6lion  imposed  in  vengeance  of  a 
crime. 

PuNiTioN,  pA-nifh'fln.  f. 

Punifliment. 

Punitive,  pA'nc-tlv.  a. 

Awarding  or  infliding  punifliment. 

Punitory,  pA'ni-tar-i.  a. 

Punifliing,  tending  to  puniihment. 

Punk,  punk.  f. 

A  whore,  a  common  proftitate. 

Punster,  pfin'llir.  f. 

A  quibbler,  a  low  wit  who  endeavours  at 
reputation  by  double  meaning. 

Puny,  pA'ni.  a. 

Young ;  inferior,  petty,  of  an  under  rate. 

Puny,  pi'ni.  f. 

A  young  unexperienced  unfcafoned  wretch. 
To  Pup,  pfip.  V.  n. 

To  bring  fortli  whelps,  ufed  of  a  bitch 
bringing  young. 

Pupil,  pa'pll  f. 

The  apple  ot  the  eye;  a  fcholar,  one  under 
the  care  of  a  tutor ;  a  ward,  one  under  the 
care  of  bis  guardian 

Pupilage,  piVpil-idje.  f.  (qo). 

State  of  being  a  fcholar  j  wardmip,  mino- 
rity. 

Pupillary,  pA'pil-ir-4.  a. 

Pertaining  to  a  pupil  or  ward. 

Puppet,  pflp'pit.  f. 

A  fmall  image  moved  by  men  in  a  mock- 
drama  ;  a  word  of  contempt. 
jJ3^  This  word  was  formerly  often  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  pot  fit ;  but  this  pro- 
nunciation is  now  connucd  to  the  lowed 
vulgar. 

Puppetman,  pfip'pit-mSiu  f 

Mafler  of  a  puppet-fliow. 

Puppetshow,  pflp'pit-(h6.  f. 

A  mock-draina  pcforoied  by  wooden  images 
moved  by  wire. 

Puppy,  pAp'pi.  f. 

A  whelp,  progeny  of  a  bitch ;  a  name  of 
contempt  to  an  impertinent  fellow. 

To  Puppy,  pfip'pi.  v.  n. 

To  bring  whelps. 

Purblind,  pir'bllnd.  a. 

Nearfighted,  Ihortfighted. 

Turblindness,  p&r'bllnd-nes.  f. 

Shortnefs  of  fight. 

Purchasable,  pfir'tihis-d-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  purchafed  or  bough(. 

To  Purchase,  pfir'tflids.  v.  a. 

To  buy  for  a  price ;  to  obtain  at  any  ex- 
pence,  as  of  labour  or  danger ;  to  expiate  or 
recompenfe  by  a  fine  or  forfeit. 

Purchase,  pdr'tlhis.  f. 


} 


Any  thing  bought  or  obtained  for  t  price; 
any  thing  of  which  poflcflion  is  taken. 

Purchaser,  pdr't(hds-&r,  f. 

A  buyer,  one  that  gains  any  thing  for  a 
pride. 

Pure,  pfire.  a- 

Not  ftulied.;  clear;  unroingled;  not  con- 
ne£led  with  any  thing  extnnfick  ;  free;  free 
from  guilt,  gutltlefs,  innocent ;  not  vitiated 
with  corrupt  modes  of  fpeech;  mere,  as  a 
Pure  villain  ;  cbafte,  modeft. 

Purely,  pArc'li.  ad. 

In  a  pure  mannei,  not  with  mixture;  ioDO- 
cently,  without  guilt ;  merely. 

PuRENESS,  p&re'nes.  f. 

Clearnefs,  freedom  from  extraneous  or  fool 
admixtures;    (implicity  ;    innocence;  fiee- 
dom  from  vitiou&  modes  of  fpeech. 
PURFILE,  pir'fll.  f.  (140). 

A  foft  of  ancient  trimming  for  women's 
gowns. 

To  PuRFLE,  pAr'fl.  V.  a.  (405). 

To  decorate    with  a  wrought  or  flowered 

border. 
PURFLE,  pftr'fl. 
B^RFLEW,  pfir'flli. 

A  border  of  embroidery. 

Purgation,  pir-ga'ihAn.  f. 

The  %Bl  of  cleanfing  or  purifying  from  ri- 
tious  mixtures  ;  the  a£l  of  cleanfing  the  body 
by  downward  evacuation  ;  the  act  of  clear- 
ing from  imputation  of  guilt. 

Purgative,  pflr'ei-tlv.  a. 

Catliartick,  having  the  pqv^'er  to  caufc  en- 
cuations  downward. 

Purgatory,  pftr'gi-tflr-i.  f. 

A  place  of  purgation Trom  fmaller  fios  after 
death. 

To  Purge,  p&rdje.  v.  a. 

To  deanfe,  to  clear ;  to  dear  from  imp^ri* 
ties  ;  to  clear  from  guilt  ;  to  clear  from  ira« 
putation  of  guilt;  to  fweep  or  put  awty 
impurities;  to  evacuate  the  body  by  fiooU 
to  rlarify,  to  defecate. 

To  Purge,  pflrdjc.  v.  q. 

To  have  frequent  ftools. 

Purge,  pSrdje.  f. 

A  cathartic  medicine,  a  medicine  that  fvs> 
cuatcs  the  body  by  ftool. 

PuRGER,  pfir'jfir.  f. 

One  who  clears  away  any  thing  noxioos; 
purge,  cathartick. 

Purification,  pA.ri-ft-ki'fli6n.f. 

The  a6l  of  making  pure ;  the  ad  of  clcanliBg 
from  guilt;  a  rite  performed  by  the  He- 
brews after  childbearing. 

PuRiFiCATiVE,pA-r!rfc-k5-tiv1 
Purificatory,  pA-rif'fi-ki-   >a. 
tfir-i.  J 

Having  power  or  tendency  to  make  pare. 

Purifier, pA^ri-fl-fir.  f. 

Cieanfer,  refiner. 

To  Purify,  pd'ri-fi.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  make  pure ;  to  free  from  any  extrsaf- 
ous  admixture;  to  make  clear;  to  free  froa 
guilt  or  corruption ;  to  clear  from  barbs- 
rifms  or  improprieties. 

To  Purify,  pi'r4-fl.  v.  n. 

To  grow  pure. 

Puritan,  pA'rfe-tln.  f. 

A  nick-name  given  formerly  to  the  diffeo* 
ters  from  the  church  of  England. 

Puritanical,  p6-r4-t4n'ni-kll.  a. 

Relating  to  puritans. 

Puritanism,  pA'r^-da-izm.  t 

The  notions  of  a  poritaa. 

Purity,  pi'ri-tc,  £ 


PUR 


PUT 


PUT 


Cleanoefi,  freedom  from  foulnefs  or  dirt ; 
freedom  from  guilt,  innocence ;  chaftity, 
freedom  from  comamination  of  fexet. 

Purl,  pdrl.  f. 

An  emoroidcred  and  puckered  border;  a 
kind  of  medicated  male  liquor,  in  whic^ 
-wormwood  and  aromaticks  are  infufed.  • 

To  P^RL,  pfirl.  V.  n. 

To  murmur,  to  flow  with  a  gentle  noife. 

To  Purl,  pfirl.  v.  a. 

To  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 
Not  ufcd. 

Purlieu,  pfir'lA.  f. 

The  grounds  on  the  borders  of  a  foreft,  bor- 
der, mclofure* 

Purlins,  jpir'lins.f. 

In  architecture,  thofc  pieces  of  timber  that 
lie  acrofs  the  rafters  on  the  infide,  to  keep 
them  from  fmking  in  the  middle. 

To  Purloin,  pfir-l6in\  v.  a. 

To  fteal,  to  take  by  theft. 

PuRLOiNER,  pfir-l6in'fir.  f. 

A  thief,  one  that  Heals  clandeftinely. 

Purple,  pAr'pl.  a.  (405). 

Red  tin6lurcd  with  blue  ;  in  poetry,  red. 

To  Purple,  pfir'pl.  v.  a. 

To  make  red,  to  colour  with  purple. 

Purples,  pfir'|)lz.  f. 

Spots  of  a  livid  red,  which  break  out  in  ma- 
lignant fevers,  a  purple  icvtr. 

Purplish,  pflr'pl-llh.  a. 

Somewhat  purple. 

Purport,  pAr'p&rt.  f. 

Dcfign,  tca-dency  of  a  writing  or  difcourfe. 

To  Purport,  pfir'p6rt.  v.  n. 

To  intend,  to  tend  to  ihow. 

Purpose,  pflr'pfis  f. 

Intention,   acdgTif  ciFe6l, 
ftance,  exarnple. 

To  Purpose,  pfir'pis.  v.  n. 

To  intend,  to  defign,  to  refolvc. 

Purposely,  pfir'pfis-lc.  ad. 

By  defjgn,  by  intention. 

To  Purr,  pfir.  v.  a. 

To  murmur  as  a  cat  or  leopard  in  picafure. 

Purse,  pfirfe.  f. 

A  fmall  Dag  in  which  money  is  contained. 

To  Purse,  pArfe.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  a  purfc ;  to  contrail  as  a  purfe* 

Purse  NET  j  pOrfe'net.  f. 

A  net  of  which  the  moiith  is  drawn  together 
by  a  ftring. 

PuRSEPROUD,  pflrfe'prAdd. . 

puffed  op  with  money. 

Purser,  pfir'sfir.  u 

The  paymafter  of  a  fhip. 

Pursiness,  p5r'se-nes,  U 

Shortnefs  of  breath. 

Purslain,  pfirsMin.  f. 

A  plant. 

PuRsuABLE,  pfir-sA'J-bL  a. 

What  may  be  purfucd. 

Pursuance,  pfir-si'infe.  f.. 

Profecution,  procefs. 

Pursuant,  pfir-si'dnt.  a. 

Done  in  confcqucoce  or  profecution  of  any. 
thing. 

To  Pursue,  pfi^-s^^^  v.  a. 

To  chafe,  to  follow  in  hoflility ;  to  profe- 
cute ;  to  imitate,  to  follow  as  an  example ; 
to  endeavour  to  attain. 

To  Pursue,  pAr-s6'.  v.  n.. 

To  go  on,  to  proceed*. 

Pursuer,  pdr-sA'ftr.  f. 

One  who  fcUaws  inhodility,. 


—  n6,  mive,  n6r,  n&t ;  —  tfibe,  tfib,  bdll ;  ~  6!l ;  —  pAdnd  ;  — -Min,  THis. 


confequence ;   in- 


Pursuit,  pflr-sAte'.  f. 

The  ad  of  following  wiih  hoftile  intention ; 
endeavour  to  attain ;  profccuiion- 

Pursuivant,  pdr'fwi-vint.  f.  (340J 

A  ftate  meffenger,  an  attendant  on  the  he- 
ralds. 

Pursy,  piSr'si.a. 

Shorthrcathcd  and  fat. 

PuRTENANCE,  pir'tSn-lnfe.  f. 

The  pluck  of  an  animal. 

To  Purvey,  pfir-va'.  v.  a. 

To  provide  with  conveniences ;  to  procure. 

To  Purvey,  pflr-vi',  v.  n. 

To  buy  in  provifions. 

Purveyance,  pfir-va'anfe.  f. 

Provifi^n,  procurement  of  viftuals. 

Purveyor,  pdr-vi'fir.  f.  ^ 

One  that  provides  vi6luals;  a  procurer,  a 
pimp. 

Purulence,  pfi'ri-l^nfc.    \  n 
PuRULENCY,  pii'ri-lln-si.  /  *• 

Generation  of  pus  and  matter— See  Afucuhnt 

Purulent,  pi'rA-lcnt.  a. 

Coofifliog  of  pus  or  the  running  of  wounds. 

Pus,  pis.  f. 

The  matter  of  a  welUdigefted  fore. 

To  Push,  pdlh.  v.  a.  (173)  (174). 

To  ftrike  with  a  thrull ;  to  force  ^r  drive  by 
impulfe  of  any  thmg ;  to  force  not  by  a 
quick  blow,  but  by  continued  violence  ;  to 
prefs  forward  ;  to  urge,  to  drive ;  to  en-  ' 
force,  to  drive  to  a  concluiioni  to  impor- 
tune»  to  teazc. 

To  Push,  pdfli.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  thruft;  to  inake  an  effort ;  to' 
make  an  attack. 

Push,  pdfli.  f. 

Thru  ft  ^  the  aft  of  ftriking  with  a  pointed 
inftrumcnt;an  impulfe,  force  imprelfed  ; 
affauU,  attack  i  a  forcible  ftru^gle,  a  ftrong 
effort  ;  exigence,  trial ;  a  ludden  emer- 
gcnce  ;  a  pimple,  a  wheal,  in  this  fenfe  not 
uled. 

Pusher,  pflfli'Ar.  f. 

He  who  pufhes  forward. 

Pushing,  pfifti'ing.  a* 

Enterpriliog,  vigorous. 

Pushpin,  ptiih'pin.  f. 

A  child's  play,  in  which  pins  are  pitfhed  al- 
ternately. 

Pusillanimity,  pi3i-s!H4n-!m'm4- 
t4.  f. 

Cowardice,  mcanncfs  of  fpirit. 

Pusillanimous,,  pi-sil-la'nd-mfls. 

a.  Meanfpiritcd,  narrowmindcd,  cowardly. 

Pusillanimousness,  pii-sil*dn'n£- 
mi&s-nes.  f. 

Mcanncfs  of  fpirit. 

Puss,  pfls.'f.  (173}  (174). 

The  fon<}Iiiig  name  of  a  cat ;  the  fportfman's 
term  for  a  hare. 

Pustule,  pfls'tfliile.  C 

A  fmail  fwelling,  a  pimple,  an  effloreicence. 

Pustulous,  pfis'iilii\-16s.  a. 

Full  of  puftules,  pimply. 

To  Put,  pit.  v.  a.  (173)  {174}. 

To  lay  or  rcpofit  in  any  place ;  to  place  in 
any  fituanon;  to  ^ive  up;  to  pufti  into  ac- 
tion I  to  ufc  any  a6lion  by  which  the  place 
or  flatc  of  any  thing  is  changed  ;  to  caule,  to 
produce ;  to  add  ;  to  place  in  a  reckoning  ; 
to  reduce  to  any  liate  ;  to  oblige,  to  urge  ;  to 
propofc,  to  ftatc;  to  bring  into  any  Hate  of 
mind  or  temper;  to  offer,  to  advance;  to 
unite,  to  place  as  an  ingredient ;  to  Put  by, 
to  turn  o^,  to  divert,  to  thiull  *fidc  i  to  Put 


down,  to  baffle,  to  reprcfs,  to  crufli ;  to  de- 
grade ;  to  bring  into  difufc  ;  to  confute  ;  lo 
Put  forth,  to  propofe  ;  to  extend  ;  to  emit  as 
a  fprouting  plant ;  to  exert ;  to  Put  in,  to 
intcrpofc  ;  to  Put  in  pradicc,  to  ufc,  to  ex- 
crcife  ;  to  Put  off,  to  diveft,  to  lay  afide ;  to 
defeat  or  delay  with  fome  artifice  or  excufe  ; 
to  delay,  to  defer,  to  procradinate  r  to  pafc 
fallicioufly  ;  to  difcard  ;  ,to  recommend,  to 
vend  or  obtrude ;  to  Put  on  or  upon,  to  im- 
pute, to  charge,  to  invcft  with,  as  clothes  or 
covering ;  to  forward,  to  promote,  to  incite ; 
to  impofe,  to  inflia;  to  alfume,  to  take;  to 
Put  over,  to  refer ;  to  Put  out,  to  place  at 
ufury;  to  extinguifh ;  to  emit,  as  a  plant; 
to  extend,  to  protrude;  to  expel,  to  drive 
from  ;  to  make  publick  ;  to  difconccrt ;  to 
Put  to,  to  kill  by,  to  puniftj  by;  to  Put  to 
It,  to  diftrefs,  to  perplex,  to  prefs  hard  ;  to 
put  to,  to  affift  with  ;  to  Put  to  death,  to 
kill ;  to  Put  together,  to  accumulate  into 
one  fum  or  mafs  ;  to  Put  up,  to  pafs  un re- 
venged ;  to  eJipofe  publickly;  to  ftart ;  to 
hoard  ;  to  hide ;  to  Put  upon,  to  incite,  to 
mftigatc ;  to  impofe,  to  lay  upon ;  to  Put 
upon  trial,  toexpofc  or  fummonio  a  folcmn^ 
and  judicial  examination. 

To  Put,  pfit.  v.  n. 

To  (hoot  or  germinate;  to  (leer;  to  Put 
forth,  to  leive  a  port ;  to  germinate,  to  budr 
to  Ihoot  out ;  to  Put  in,  to  enter  a  Haven  ;  to 
Put  in  for,  to  claim,  to  rtand  candidate  for  ; 
to  Put  in,  to  offer  a  claim,  to  Put  off,  to 
Uave  land;  to  Put  over,  to  fail  crofs  ;  to- 
Put  to  fea,  to  fet  fail,  to  begin  the  courfe  ^ 
to  Put  up,  to  offer  one's  fclfa-candidaie; 
to  advance lo,  to  brine  one's  felf  forward; 
to  Put  up  with,  to  hiffer  without  re(ent» 
mem. 

Put,  pflt.  f.  (175). 

A  rultick,  a  clown  ;  a  game  at  caidt. 

PuTAGt,  pd'tidje.  1.(90). 

In  law,  proftitution  on  the  woman's  part. 

PuTANisM,  pA'ti.nTzm.  f. 

The  manner  of  living,  or  trade  of  a  profti* 
tu:e. 

PuTATi  VE,  pi'ti-tiv.  a. 

Suppofcd,  reputed. 

PUTID,  pA'tid.  a. 

Mean,  low,  worthlefs. 

PuTiDNESs,  pil'tid-nSs.  f. 

Mfeannefs,  vilenefs. 

Putlog,  pct'Iog.  f. 

Putlogs  arc  pieces  of  limber  or  fliort  pole*^ 
about  fevcn  feet  long,  to  bear  the  boarth. 
they  ftand  on  to  work,  and  to  lay  bricks, 
and  mortar  upon. 

PuTREDiNous,  pd-trSd'in-fis.  a. 

Sthnking,  rotten. 

Putrefaction,  pi-tri-fit'Mn.  f. 

The  ftate  of  growing  rotten;  the  aft  <w 
making  rotten* 

Putrefactive,  pA-trc-fac'ilv.  a. 

Making  rotten. 

To  Putrefy,  pA'tr^-fi.  v.  a.  (183)^ 

To  make  rofteu,  to  corrupt  with  rottcnncis. 

To  Putrefy,  pA'lri-fi.  v.  n. 

To  rot. 

Putrescence,  pfi-trla'slnfc.  f. 

The  ftate  of  rotting. 

Putrescent,  pA-trls'sent.  a^ 

Growing  rotten.  ^ 

Putrid,  pA'trld.  a. 

Rotten,  corrupt. 

PuTRioN'ESs,  piVtrld-rres.  L 

Rottennefs. 

Putter,  pi'it'tir.  f. 

One  who  puts;  Puircr  on,  inciter,  iniU- 
gator. 

Putting- 


QUA  QCTA 

<pr  (546).  —  Fkc,  flr,  fill,  Ot  i  —  mi,  mit ;  ~plnc,  pin  ;— 


QUA 


-PuTTiKGSTOKt,  pflt't?ng-ft6ne.  f. 

Ill  fomc  parts  of  Scotland,  flonci  are  laid  at 
the  gates  of  great  houfcs,  which  they  call 
Puttingftoncs,  for  trials  of  ftrcngth. 
PUTTOCK,  pfit'tfik*  f. 

A  buzzard.  ' 

Putty,  pfit'ti.  f. 

A  kind  of  powder  on  which  glfh  is  grownd  j 
a  kind  of  cement  ufed  by  ^la-^iert. 

To  Puzzle,  pflz'zl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  perplex,  to  confound,  to  embarrafs,  to 
irntangle. 

To  Puzzle,  pfiz'zl.  v.  n. 

To  be  bewildered  ia  one**  own  nofieos,  to 
be  auk.ward. 
PuZZLEjJpAz'zl.  f. 
EinbaraaiUnent,  perplexity. 

Puzzler,  pflz'zl-flr.  f. 

He  wiio  puzz^les 

Pygarg,  pi'gSrg.  f. 


A  bird.    ' 

PrcMCAN,  pSg-4ni'ibi.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  pygnw. 
PVGMY,  pig^mf.  1. 

A  dwarf,  otie  of  a  natiea  (^\t4  lo  be  ooly 
three  fpans  high,  and  after  long  w«i«  to 
have  been  deftroyed  by  cnnet. 

Pylorus,  p4-16'r4s.  f.  (187). 

The  lower  orifice  of  Ae  ftomacli. 

Pypowder,  pi'pdd-d&r. 

See  Px£Powj«Ji. 

Pyramid,  pir'i-mid.  f. 

In  geomcuy,  is-a  (olid  figture,  whofc  bafe  at 
a  polygon,  and  whofc  fide*  are  p4aiii  trian- 


a.  Haring  the  form  of  a^ pyramid. 

PYRAMiDiCALLY,pir-a.ima'c4tftl-e 

'    In  form  of  a  pycamid. 


Pyramis,  pir't-^mis  f. 

A  pyramid. 

Pyre,  pire.  f. 

A  pile  to  be, burnt. 

Pyrites,  pir'A-tlz.  f.  (187). 

Fkeftooc 

Pyromancy,  pir'6-mio-5i.  C 

Dtvioatibn  by  6 re. 

Pyrotechnical,  pir-i-^tek'ni-U!. 

a.  (590).  EAgaged  or  UiiLful  in  -fiieworks. 

Pyrotechnicks,  pir-o-t&'niks.  f. 

The  art  of  employtn, 
the  art  of  fieeworJu. 


:j5,  p 

tngttt 


re  to  ufc  or  pleaftirc, 


ad. 


Pyrotechny,  pir'&-t8k-nfe.  f. 

The  art  of  managing  fire. 

Pyrrhonism,  pir'rd-niWi.  f. 

Scepticifm,  vniverfai  doubt. 

Pyx,  pSks.  f. 

The  box  in  which  the  hoft  is  kept. 


Q 


TO  Quack,  kwtfc.  y.  a.  (85)  (86) 
To  cry  like  a  duck ;  to  a£l  the  part  of 
a  boafting  pretender  to  phyUck,  or  any  other 
art.* 

Quack,  kw4k.  f. 

A  toaftful  pretender  to  arls  which  he  does 
not  undcrftand ;  a  vain  boaftful  pretender 
to  phyfick,  one  who  proclaims  his  own  me- 
dical abilities  in  publick  places ;  an  artful  . 
tricking  praftitioncr  in  phyfick. 

Quackery,  kwJk'kdr-A.  f. 

Mean  or  bad  A&i  in  phyfick. 

Quacksalver,  kw5k'sll-vftr.  f. 

One  who  brags  of  intdicTTJCs  or   falves,   a 
'  charlatan. 

Quadragesimal,  kwAd-ri-jIs'sc- 
ni4L  a. 

Lenten,  belonging  to  Lent. 

Quadrangle,  kwud'r3ng-gl.  f. 

A  fquarc,  a  furface  with  four  right  angles. 

Quadrangular,  kwd-drln'gi-lSr. 

a.  Square,  having  four  right  angles. 

Quadrant,  kwS'drSnt.  f.  (85). 

The  fourth  part,  the  quarter  ;  the  quarter  of 
a  circle;  an  inflrumeat  with  which  latitudes 
are  taken. 
(j3r  It  has  been  obferved  in  the  Principles, 
No.  85,  86,  &:c.  that  -.e',  by  articulating  the 
42,  gives  it  the  deep  broad  found  ccjuiva- 
Icnt  to  the  diphthong  (i:f,  and  that  a,  pre- 
ceded by  f,  has  cxaftly  the  fame  cffcft.  (414). 
This  is  evident  from  the  found  of  a  in  this 
5ijd  funilar  words,  which,  till  lately,  -was 
always  pronounced  broad.  Some  inno- 
vators have  attempted  to  give  the  a  in  this 
word  its  flendjf  found  ;  but  the  publick  car 
feems  in  oppofition  to  it,  nor  ought  it  to  be 
admitted.  The  broad  found  is  the  genuine 
linglilh  pronunciation,  as  appears  in  every 
-word  where  it  is  fuccecded  by  r.  As  this 
confonant,  when  final,  or  followed  by  ano- 


thcr  confonant,  gives  cv«ry  a  that  pretedei 
it  the  Italian  found  heard  in  father ;  fo  whon 
thefc  lettecf  are  preceded  bv  fM,  or  w,  the 
a  falls  into  the  broad  found  oeanl  in  w^er. 
Thus  as  we  hear  toff  ditrt,  barrel^  with  4he 
found  of  the  lulian  tf,  fo  -we  fiear  vfar,  fuarti 
and  fvarrci<t  with  the  ;German  a.  Equ^or^ 
gtfaver,  and^wocds  ending  with  hard  <r,  ^, 
and  f,  have  departed  f rom  tiiis  role  ;  but  a 
fufficicnt  number  of  words  are  left  to  indi- 
cate plainly  what  is  the  analogy,  and  to  di- 
reft  us  where  i^fagc  is  doubtful. 

Quadrantal,  kwi-drin'tJl.  a. 

Included  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle. 

Quadrate,  kwJ'drate.  a.  (91). 

Square,  having  four  equal  and  parallel  fides  ; 
divifible  into  tour  equal  parts;  fuitcd,  appli- 
cable. 

Quadrate,  kw4'drite.  f. 

a  fquwre,^  a  furface  with  four  equal  and  pa- 
rallel fides.  • 

To  Quadrate,  kwi'drite.  v.  n. 

To  fuit,  to  be  accommodated. 

Quadratick,  kw4-dr3t'lk.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  fqmire. 

Quadrature,  kw&d'r^-tAre.  f. 

•  The  adl  of  fquaring ;  the  firll  and  laft  quar- 
ter of  the  meon  ;  the  Uate  of  being  fquare, 
a  quadrate,  a  fquare.- 

Quadrennial,  kwl^dr^n'ni-il.  a. 

Comprifing  four  ycar^ ;  happening  once  in 
four  years. 

Quadrible,  kw6d'ri-bl.  z. 

That  may  be  fquarcd. 

Qua  dr  I  FID,  kwAd'drfi-fid.  a. 

Cloven  into  four  divifions. 

Quadrilateral,    kw6d-drc-lit' 
t^-ll..a. 

Having  four  fides. 

Quadrille,  ki-dril'.  f.  (415). 

A  game  at  cards. 


QuADRiPARTtTE,  kw|-dfip'p4r-titf 

a.    Having  four  parties,  -divided  mto  ioir 
paru. 

QuADRiREME,  kw6d'dr^-r4iBt.  f. 

A  galley  iwiih  four  banks  of  oars. 

QuADRi-SYLLABLfi,  -kwAd-dri-al' 

li-bl.  f. 

A  wotd  of  four  (yUables. 

Quadruped,  KwSd'drd-pJd.  f. 

An  animal  that  goes  on  four  legs,  as,  pci* 
haps,  all  beads. 

QtJAD«uf»ED,  fcw6d'dri-pSd.  a. 

Having  four  faet. 

Quadruple,  kw6d'drA-pl.  a. 

Fourfold,  four  limes  told. 

To  Quadruplicate,  kwa-dri'flc- 
kite.  V.  a. 

To  double  twice,  to  make  fourfold. 

Quaduuplication,  kwod-dri-plc- 
ki'lhfin.  f. 

The  taking  a  thing  four  times. 

QuADRUPLY,  kwfid'dri-pli.  ad* 

To  a  fourfold  quantity. 

Qu-«RE,  kwi'ji. 
Enquiry,- fcek. 

To  QuAFF,'kwSf.  V.  a.  (85). 

To  drinK,  to  fwaUow  in  large ^raughif. 

To  Quaff,  kwaf.  v.  n. 

To  drink  luxumufly. 

Quai?F£r,  kwdfifij:.  f. 

He  who  quaifs. 

Quaggy,  kwJg'gA.^a.  (85J  (283J. 

Bijggy,  foft,  not  folid,  ^ 

Quagmire,  kwdg'mlre.  f. 

a  fhaking  marfh. 

Quail,  kvvile.  f. 

a  bird  of  game. 

Qu  A I L  p  I  p  E ,  k  wile  'pipe.  /. 
A  pipe  with -which  tovj^Ien  allure  gaatli. 

Quaint, 
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—  ni,  mivc,  nAr,  n&t ;  —  tfi1)C,  tib,  bfill ;  —  All ;  —  pAAnd  ;  — /Mn,  this. 


^AiKT,  lew  ant.  a. 

^rupuloufly/minutcly  cxtft  ;  neat,  petty  ; 
fubjiy  excogitated,  ftno-lpun  ;  fti^'cttca,  tip- 
pUh. 

Quaintly,  kwint'li.  ad. 

Nicclyi  exattly,  with  petty  elegance ;  art- 
fully. 

QuAiNTNESS,  kwint'nis.  f. 

Nicety,  petty  elegance. 

To  Quake,  kwikc.  v.  n. 

fo  flnke  with  cold  or  Icar,  to  tremble ;  to 
fliake,  not  to  be  folid  or  firm. 

Quake,  kwake.  f. 

Ailiudder,  a  tremulous  agitation. 

Quaker,  kwa'kAr.  f. 

One  of  a  certain  religous  f«tl. 

Quaking-grass,  kwa'king-grSs.  f. 

An  herb. 

Qualification,  4c,w6Hi.fc-ka' 
(hfin.  f. 

Tbtl  M-hich  makei  any  p^rfon  or  thing  fit 
for  any  thing;  accomplifhmcnt ;  abate- 
ment; diminution. 

ToQuALiF'Y,  kw6ri4-fl.  v.a.  (86). 

To  (it  for  any  thing ;  to  furnifti  with  quali- 
fications, to  aCcomplifh  ;  to  make  capable 
of  any  employrac.i  or  privilege;  to  abate,^ 
to  foften  ;  to  affuagc  ;  to  inoihfy,  to  i emu- 
late. 

Quality,  kw61'15-ti.  f.  (86). 

Nature  relatively  confulcred  ;  property,  ac- 
cident ;  particular  efiicacy ;  difpoittion, 
temper;  virtue  or  vice;  accompli  lb  ment, 
(qualification  ;  chara6lcr,  comparative  or  re- 
lative rank. ;  rank,  fuperiority  of  birth  or 
(biion. 

C^ALiTV,  kwdl'14-ti.  f.  (86j. 

Ferfons  of  bigh  rank. 

Qualm,  kw5m.  f.  (403). 

A  fudden  fit  of  (ickncfs,  a  ludden  feizurc  of 
fickly  languor.. 

Qualmish,  kwimMfh.  a. 

Seiicd  with  fickly  languor. 

Quandary,  kw6n-da'r4.  f. 

A  doubt,  a  difficulty. 

Quantitive,  kw6n't4-tiv.  a. 

E{lin\ablc  according  to  quantity. 

Quantity,  kw&n't4-t4.  f.  (86). 

That  property  of  any  thing  which  may  be 
incrcafed  or  diminilhed  ;  any  indeterminate 
weight  or  meafurc ;  bulk  or  weight ;  a  por- 
tion, a  part ;  a  large  portion ;  tne  raeafure 
of  time  in  pronouncing^  fyllable. 

Quantum,  kwAn'tfim.  f. 

The  quantity,  the  amount. 

Quarantine,  kw6r-r4n-t44n'.  f. 

(II a).  The  fpace  of  forty  days,  bein^j  the 
time  which  a  fbip  fufpccled  of  infection  is 
obliged  to  forbear  intercourfe  or  com- 
meroc. 

Quarrel,  kwir'ril.  f.  (86). 

A  brawl,  a  petty  fight,  a  fcuffle ;  a  difpute, 
a  cootcil;  a  caiife  of  debate;  objedion,  ill- 
will. 

To  Ouarrel,  kwAr'ril.  v.  n. 

To  debate,  to  fcuffle,  to  fquabble ;  to  fall 
int*  variance;  to  fi^hu  to  combat ;  to  fiud 
fault,  to  pick  obje£lions. 

Quarreller,  kw&r'rlUftr.  f. 

He  who  quarrels. 

Quarrelous,  kwAr'rlUfls.  a. 

Petulant,  eafily  provoked  to  enmity. 

Quarrelsome,  kwSr'rlUsAm.  a. 

Inclined  to  brawls,  eafily.irritated,  urafcible, 
cholcrick,  petulant. 

Quareelsomely,  kw6r'ril-sfim-14. 


ad.  In  a  quarrelfome  manner,  petulantly, 
cholcrickly. 

Quarrelsomeness,  k\v6r'nl-sDm- 
.  nis.  f. 

Cholerickncfs,  petulance. 

Qjjarry,  kwAr'ri.  f.  (86). 

A  fqlijre ;  game  flown  at  by  a  hawk  ;  a 
f^one  mine,  a  place  where  they  dig  (lones. 

To  Quarry,  kncVri.  v  n. 

To  prey  upon,  to  cig  out  llones. 

SUARRYMAN,  kMor'ri-mJii.  f. 
'Jne  who  digs  in  a  quarry. 

Quart,  kwArt.  1.  (86). 

The  fourth  part,  a  quarter ;  the  fourth  part 
of  a  gallon  ;  the  vt-lli  t  in  which  llrong  dunk 
is  commonly  rct;iil^:d. 

Quartan,  kwAr'tiln.  f. 

The  fourth-day  ague. 

QjrARTATiON,  kwAr-ti'fli3n.  f. 

A  chymical  operation. 

QiiARTER,  kwAr'tOr.  f.  (86). 

A  fourth  part;  a  region  of  the  flcies,  as  re- 
ferred to  the  feaman's  card ;  a  particular  re- 
f^ion  of  a  town  or  country;  the  place  where 
oldiers  are  lodged  wr  Rationed ;  proper 
Ration  ;  remiflion  of  life,  mercy  granted  by 
a  conqueror;  treatment  (hown  bv  an  ene- 
my; frieudfhip,  amiry,  concord,  iir  this 
fciife  n»t  ufrd  ;  a  meafure  of  eight' bulhels. 

To  Quarter,  kwAr'tflr.  v.  a. 

To  divide  into  four  parts;  to  divide,  to 
break  by  fofce ;  to  divide  into  diiiind  re- 
gions; to  iiation  or  lodge  foldiers;  to  diet; 
to  bear  as  au  appendage  to  the  hereditary 
arras. 

Quarterage,  kwAr'tSr-idje.f.  (90) 

A  quarterly  allowance. 

Quarterday,  kwSr'tfir-di.  f. 

One  of  the  four  days  in  the. year  on  which 
rent  or  interell  is  paid. 

Quarterdeck,  kw5r'tir-dck.  f. 

The  fhort  upper  deck. 

Quarterly,  kw6r'tAr-le.  a. 

Coniatniiig'a  fourth  part. 

Quarterly,  kwor'tflr4i.  ad. 

Once  in  a  quarter. 

Quartermaster,    kwor'tfir-mi- 
ftflr.  f. 

One  who  regulates  the  qifarters  of  foldiers. 

Quartern,  kwAr'iArn.  f. 

a  gill  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint. 

Quarterstaff,  kwor'i6r-ftif.  f. 

a  fUflF  of  defence. 

QuARTiLE,  kwAr'tii.  f.  (140)  (145). 

An  afped  of  the  planets,  when  they  are 
three  lignt  or  ninety  degrees  diftant  from 
each  other. 

Quarto,  kw6r't6.  f. 

A  book  in  whiah  every  (heet  makes  four 
leaves. 

To  Quash,  kwifh.  v.  a. 

To  crulh,  to  foueeie  ;  to  fubdue  fuddenly  ;• 
to  annul,  to  nullify,  to  make  void. 

To  Quash,  kw6ih.  v.  n. 

To  he  fliaken  with  a  noife. 

Quatercousins,  ki'tlr-kftz-z'nz. 

1.   (415).  Friends. 

Quaternary,  kw4-ter'nar-i.  f. 

The  number  four. 

Quaternion,  kwi-tlr'ni-fin.  f. 

The  number  four. 

QiJATERNiTY,  kw4-ter'ni-t4.  f. 

The  number  four. 

Quatrain,  kv^i'trin.  f.  (201). 

A  ilanza  of  four  lines  rhyming  alternately* 

To  Quaver,  kwa'vAr.  v.  n. 

3H 


To  (hake  the  voice,  to  fpeak  or  fing  witH  a 
tremulous  voice ;  to  tremble,  to  vtbraie. — 

Sec  ^adrant. 

Quay,  k4.  f.  (220). 

A  key,  an  artificial  bank  to  the  Cea  or  river» 

Quean,  kwinc.  f.  (8). 

A  worthlefs  woman*  generally  a  ftrumpet. 

Queasiness,  kwi'zc-nes.  f. 

The  ficknefs  of  a  naufeatcd  (loroach. 

Queasy,  kwi'zi.  a. 

8>ck  with   naufca ;    faftidious,    fqueamilb  ; 
c^ufing  naufeoorncls. 

Queen,  kwWn.  f.  (8). 

The  wife  of  a  king. 

To  QiiEEN,  kwein.  v.  n. 

To  play  ihe  queen. 

Queen-apple,  kwicn'3p-pl.  f. 

a  fpccie*  of  apple. 

Queening,  kwccn'ing.  C 

An  apple. 

Ql'Eer,  kwier.  a. 

Odd,  tlrangc,  original,  particular. 

Queerly,  kwcer'lc.  ad. 

Particularly,  oddly. 

QuEERNESs^kwiir'nis.  f. 

Oddtiefs,  paruculirity. 

To  Quell,  kwcl.  v.  a. 

'  To  cruih,  to  rubdue,  originally  to  kill. 

Quell,  kwil.  f. 

Murder.     Not  in  ufe. 

Queller,  kw^l'lir.  f. 

One  that  crufhes  or  fubdues. 
QuELOyECHOSE,  k^k'fh&zc.  f. 

A  trifle,  a  kickfhaw. 

To  Quench,  kwlnfli.  v.  a. 

To  cxiinguilb  fire  ;  to  dill  any  paflion  or 
commotion ;  to  allay  thirft ;  to  deftroy. 

To  Quench,  kwinfli.  v.  n. 

To  cool,  to  grow  cool.     Not  in  ufe. 

Quenchable,  kwenlh'i-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  quenched. 

Quencher,  kweufti'dr.  f. 

Extinguiiher. 

Quenchless,  kw^nih'lcs.  a. 

Uoextinguifhable. 

Querent,  kwi'r^nt^  f. 

The  complainant,  the  plaintiff. 

QyERiMONious,kwlr-rc-m6'i)4-fis, 

a.  Querulous,  complaining. 

QyERiMONiousLY,kw4r-ri-mA'ni* 
iksAk,  ad. 

Queruloufly,  with  complaint. 

QuERiMONiousNEss,   kv»  er-ri-m6' 
ni-fls-nes.  f. 

Complaining  temper. 

Querist,  kwi'rift.  f. 

An  enquirer,  an  afker  of  queftiont. 

Quern,  kwirn.  f. 

Ahandmill.     Not  in  ufe. 

Querpo,  kwfer'pA.  f. 

A  drefs  clofe  to- tne  body,  a  waiflcoat. 

QuERRY,  kw^r'ri.  f. 

A  groom  belonging  to  a  prince,  or  one  co«* 
verfant  in  the  king's  (labks. 

Querulous,  kwer'rii-lfis.  a. 

Mourning,  habitually  complaining. 

QuERULOusNESS,  kwef'ru-lis-uSs. 

f.  Habit  or  quality  of  complaining  mourn* 
fully. 

Query,  kwi'rA.  f. 

A  queflion,  an  enquiry  to  be  refolded. 

To  Query,  kwi'ri.  v  a*  - 

To  afk  qucliions. 

Quest,  kwcft.  f. 

Searchy 
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Search,  •&  of  feektag  $  to  em|MticUcd  jury  ; 
fcarchen,  coUe^veiy;  enquiryy  cxanuoa^ 
tioQ. 

Quest  A  NT,  twis'tlnt.  f. 

Seeker,  endeavourcr  after.     Not  in  ufe. 

Question,  kwis'tflifin,  f. 

Interrogatory,    any    thine    eoqoired ;    en- 

auiry,  diJautiition ;  a  dilpute,  a  fubjcft  of 
ebate ;  anair  to  be  examined  ;  doubt,  con- 
troverfy,  difpute  ;  examination  by  torture ; 
ftate  of  being  the  fubjcA  of  prefent  en- 
quiry. 

To  Question,  kwls'tihfln,  v.  n. 

To  enquire  ;  to  debate  by  interrogatories. 

To  Question,  kwSs'tfliin.  v.  a. 

To  examine  on«  by  queftioot ;  to  doubt,  to 
be  uncertain  of ;  to  have  no  confidence  in, 
to  mention  aa  not  to  be  trufted. 

Questionable,  kwls'tlhdn-i-bl.a. 

X>oubtful  difputable;  fufpicious,  liable  to 
fufpicion,  liable  to  qocftioo. 

QuESTiONARr,  kvres'tftifln-l-r4.  a. 

Enquiring,  aflung  queftioos. 
QUESTIONABLENESS,  kwfe't(h&n-l- 

bl-nes.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  quefiionable* 

Questioner,  kwes'tfhdn-dr.  f. 

An  enquirer. 

Questionless,  kwis'tfli&n-lls.  ad* 

Ceruinly,  without  doubt. 

Questman,  kwlft'min.  1 

QuESTMONGER,kwlft'mflng-gflr./ 

^     1.  Starter  of  lawfuits  or  profecutiont. 

QuESTRiST,  kw&'tnft.  f. 

Seeker,  purfuer. 

QuESTUARY,  kwes'tfhA-J-rA.  a. 

Siudioua  of  profit. 

To  Quibble,  kwib'bl.  v.  n.  (405)* 

To  pun,  to  play  on  the  found  of  words. 

Quibble,  kwib'bl.  f. 

^^  low  conceit  depending 
words,  a  pun. 

Quibbler,  kwib'bl-flr.  f. 

A  pnnfter. 

Quick,  kwik.  a. 

Living,  not  dead  ;  fwift,  nimble,  done  with 
celerity;  fpeedy,  free  from  delay;  adive, 
fpritcly,  ready. 

Quick,  kwik.  ad. 

Nimbly,  fpcrdily,  readily. 

Quick,  kwik.  f. 

The  living  flelh,  fenfible  parti ;  plants  of 
hawthorn. 

Quickbeam,  kwik'bime.  C 

A  (pecies  of  wild  afh. 

To  Quicken,  kwik'k*n.  v.  a. 

To  mike  alive  ;  to  haften ;  to  excite.      ' 

To  Quicken,  kwik'k'ji.  v.  n. 

To  become  alive,  aa  a  woman  Quickens 
with  child ;  to  move  with  aflivity. 

QuiCKENER,  kwik'k'n-ir.  f. 

One  who  makes  alive:  that  which  accele- 
rates, that  which  a6^uates. 

Quicklime,  kwlk'lime.  f. 

Lime  unquenched. 

Quickly,  kwik'li.  ad. 

Nimbly,  fpecdily,  adively. 

Quickness^  kwik'nes.  f. 

Speed  ;  a^ivity ;  keen  ienfibility  ;  fharp- 
nefs. 

Quicksand,  kwik'sind-  f. 

Moving  land,  unfolid  ground. 

To  Quickset,  kwik'slt.  v.  a» 

To  pTant  with  living  plants. 

Quickset,  kwik'sit,  f. 


on  the  found  of 


Living  plant  fct  t^  grow. 

QuicKSiGHTEO,  kwlk-si'ttd.  t. 

Having  a  fliarp  figiu. 

QuicKsiGHTEONEss,  kwtk-si'tld- 
nes.  f. 

Sharpnefs  of  fight. 

Quicksilver,  kwikMl-vAr.  f. 

A  mineral  fubllancc,  mercury. 

Quicksilvered,  kwik'dl-vir'd.  a. 

Overlaid  with  quickfilver. 

QuiDDiT,  kwid'dit.  f. 

A  fubtilty,  an  equivocation. 

Quiddity,  kw!d'A-t4.  f. 

Effcnce,  that  which  is  a  proper  anfwer  eo  the 
qucftion  Quid  eft?  a  fcholaftick  term;  a 
trifling  nicety,  a  cavil. 
83*  This  is  derived  from  the  barbarona  Latin 
word  ^MuiditaSf  and  can  be  literally  ex- 
plained by  nothing  bat  a  word  aa  barbaioos 
m  Englilh,  Wbaitiiy. 

Qu  I  ESC  enc  E,  kwi4s's2ale.  f. 

Reft,  repofe. 

Quiescent,  kwi4s's2nt.  a. 

Refting,  not  being  in  motion. 

Quiet,  kwl'it.  a. 

Still,  peaceable :  not  in  motion ;  not  ruffled. 

Quiet,  kwl'et.  f. 

Reft,  repofe,  tranquillity. 

To  Quiet,  kwi'it.  v. «. 

To  calm,  to  lull,  to  pacify  (  to  ftill. 

Quieter,  kwl'lt-dr.  f. 

The  perlbn  or  thing  that  qnieta. 

Quietism,  kwl'^t-izm.  f. 

Tranquillity  of  mind. 

Quietly,  kwl'4t-li.  ad. 

Calmly ;  peaceably  at  reft. 

SuiETNESs,  kwl'lt-nls.  f. 
Coolnefs   of  temper;   peace,  tranquillity ; 
ftillneis,  calmnefs. 

QuiETsoME,  kwl'^t-sfim.  a. 

Calm,  ftill,  undifturbed. 

Quietude,  kwi'i-tidc.  f. 

Reft,  repofe. 

Quill,  k^^l.  f. 

The  hard  and  ftrong  feather  of  the  wing,  of 
which  pens  are  made ;  prick  or  daft  of  a 
porcupme;  reed  on  which  weavers  wind 
their  threads. 

Quillet,  kvril'lit.  f. 

Subtilty,  nicety. 

Quilt,  kwilt.  f. 

A  cover  made  by  flitchiog  •ne  dech  over 
another  with  fome  foft  lubftance  between 
them. 

To  Quilt,  kwilt.  v.  a. 

To  ftitch  one  cloth  upon  another  with  fome- 
thing  foft  between  them. 

Quinary,  kwi'n4-rA.  a. 

Coofifting  of  five. 

Quince,  kwinfc.  f. 

The  tree  ;  the  fruit. 

QuiNcuNciAL,  kwin-kfln'fliil.  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 

Quincunx,  kwing'kflnks.  f. 

Quincunx  order  is  a  plantation  of  trees,  dif- 
pofcd  originally  in  a  fquate,  confifting  of 
nve  trees,  one  at  each  comer  and  a  fifth  in 
the  middle,  which  difpofition,  repeated 
again  and  again,  forms  a  regular  grove, 
wood,  or  wildernefs.  ' 

0:lr  As  the  accent  is  on  the  firft  fyllable  of 
this  word,  it  is  under  the  fame  predicament 
as  the  firft  fyllable  of  Congregate. — Sec  Prin- 
ciples, No.  408. 

QUINQ^JANGVLAR,    kwiU-kwIng' 

g&-llr.  a 


Having  five  coniert. 

QuiNQpENNiAL,  kwIo^kwIn'oi-IL 

a.  Lafting  five  years,  hippeniAg  once  tm  ^e 
years. 

Quinsy,  kwWzi.  f. 

A  tumid  inflammation  ill  the  throat. 

QiJiNT,  kint.  f. 

A  fct  of  five ;  feqocnce  of  five. 

Quintain,  kwin'tin.  f.  (208). 

A  poft  with  a  turning  top. 

Quintessence,  kwin'tis-slDfe.  f 

A  fifth  being ;  an  extra^  from  any  thin{« 
containing  all  its  virtues  in  a  imall  qiMOtity* 

QuiNTiN,  kwin'tln.  f. 

An  upright  poft  for  the  exercifc  of  tildaig. 

Quintuple,  kw!n't6-pL  f. 

Fivefold. 

Quip,  kwip.  f. 

A  Ourp  jeft,  a  tatuit,  %  farcafai. 

Quire,  kwire.  f. 

A  body  of  fingers ;  a  chonit ;  the  part  of 
the  ehorcb  mhtJec  Ae  fervtce  is  fnng ;  a  bmi* 
die  of  paper  confifting  of  twenty-four  fticeu. 

To  Quire,  kwtre.  v.  n. 

To  fing  in  concert. 

QyiRiSTER,  kwir'iis-tfir.  f. 

Chorifter,  one  who  fings  ia  concert,  gese- 
rally  in  divine  fervice. 
83"  There  is  a  vulgar  pfontinciation  of  the 
firft  f  in  this  word  which  gives  it  the  found 
of  fliort  e ;  this  (bund  ia  proper  in  firi 
where  the  r  it  fucceedcd  by  a  confonaat, 
but  not  in  the  word  in  queftion  where  tbefe 
letcen  are  (ucceded  by  a  irowel.^-See  Pric- 
ciplcs,  No.  a 08. 

Quirk,  kw&rk.  f. 

^uick  ftroke,  fliarp  fit;  fni«rt  taont;  fuV 
tilty,  nicety,  artful  diftindion  ;  look  light 
tune. 

To  Quit,  kwit.  v.  a» 

To  difcharge  an  obligation,  to  make  even ; 
to  fet  free ;  to  carry  through,  to  difcharge, 
to  perform ;  to  clear  himfcif  of  an  affair;  to 
repay,  to  requite ;  to  vacate:  obligations; 
to  pay  an' obligation,  to  clear  a  debt,  to  be 
tantamount ;  to  abandon,  to  forfake ;  to  re- 
fign*  to  give  up. 

QuiTCHGRASs,  kwitih'grib.  f. 

Dog  grafs. 

Quite,  kwlte.  ad. 

Completely,  perfe^lly. 

Qui  TRENT,  kwit'rent.  a. 

Small  rent  rcfcrvcd. 

Quits,  kwits.  interj. 

An  exclamation  ufed  when  any  thing  is  re- 
payed  and  the  partit  s  become  even. 

Quittance,  kwlt't^Hfe.  f. 

Difcharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation,  an  ac- 
quittance ;  recompence,  repayment. 

To  Quittance,  kwit'tdnfe.  v.  a^ 

To  repay,  to  recompence. 

QyiTTERBONE,  kwit'tfir-b6nc.  f. 

A  hard  round  fwclliag  upon  tlie  connst, 
between  the  heel  and  the  quarter  of  a  boric. 

Quiver,  kwiv'vfir,  f. 

A  cafe  for  arrows. 

To  Quiver,  kw!v'v4r.  v.  n. 

To  quake,  to  play  with  a  tremulous  ma* 
tion  ;  to  ihivcr,  to  ftindder. 

Quivered,  kwiv'vflr'd.  a.  (395}- 

Furniihed  with  a  quiver ;  flieathed  as  in  a 
quiver. 

Quodlibet,  kw&d'14-b4t.  f. 

A  nice  point,  a  ^btilty. 

QyoiF,  kwAif.   f.     Properly  Oj^ 
(415J.  Any  cap  witb  which  the  head  i*  co- 
vered s 
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vercd ;  the  cap  of  t  (etjeant  at  law.  Seo 
Coif. 

To  QuoiF,  kw6if.  v.a.  (+15). 

To  cap,  to  drcft  with  a  head-drei». 

QuoiFFURB,  kwotf'Arc.  f.   Properly 

Cmftire.    Head-drcfii. 

QyoiT,  kwiit.  f.  Properly  Coit.  (415) 

Something  thrown  to  a  great  diftance  to  a 
certain  point ;  the  difcua  of  the  ancients  it 
fometimea  called  in  Eogliih  Quoit,  but  im- 
properly. 

To  Quoit,  kw6it.  v.  n. 

To  throw  quoitf ,  to  play  at  quoit4. 

To  Quoit,  kwdit.  v.  a. 

To  throw. 

Quondam,  kwAn'dim.  a; 

Having  been  formerly.    A  ludicrous  word. 


Quorum,  kwi'rflm.  f. 

A  bench  of  jullicea,  fuch  a  number  of  aay 
officers  as  is  fufiicient  to  do  bullncfs. 

Quota,  kw6'ti.  f. 

A  Ihare,  a  proportion  as  afUgned  to  each. 

Quotation,  kw6-ti'{hdn.  f.  (4»s)* 

The  ad  of  quoting,  citation;  paffage  ad- 
duced out  of  an  author  as  evidence^  ox  iUuf- 
tration. 
03^  In  thia  iind  fimilar  words  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  fevcral  refpedable  Orthoepifts,  pro- 
nounce the  qm  like  k  ;  but  as  Mr.  Nares 
}u(Uy  obfcrves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  Cay  why. 
If  it  be  aofwered  that  the  Latins  lb  pro- 
nounced thefe  letters,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  when  we  alter  out  Latin  pronunciation, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  alter  thofe  EngliHi 
words  which  art  derived  from  that  lan- 
guage 


To  Quote,  kwite.  ▼.  a. 

To  cite  an  author,  to  adduce  the  wordf  of 
another. 

Quoter,  kw&'tir.  f. 

Citcr,  he  that  quotes. 

Quoth,  kwbth.  verb  impeifed. 

Quoth  f,  fay  I,  or  faid  I ;  Quoth  he,  (ayt 
he,  or  fatd  he. 

Quotidian,  kw4-tid'j4-4n.  a. 

Daily,  happening  every  day. 

Quotidian,  kwA-tid'ji-ln  f.  (293) 

(as 4)-  ^  quotidian  fever,  a  fever  which  re« 
turns  every  day. 

Quotient,  twi'fliint.  f. 

In  arithmetick,  Quotient  is  the  number 
produced  by  the  divifiont  of  the  two  gtveA 
numbers  the  one  by  the  other. 
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TO  Rabate,  rJ-bite'.  r.  n. 
In  falconry,  to  recover  a  hawk  to  the 
ftft  again. 

To  Rabbet,  rlb'bit.  v.  a. 

To  pare  down  pieces  of  wood  fo  as  to  fit 
one  another. 

Rabbet,  rib'blt.  f. 

A  joint  made  by  paring  two  pieces  fo  thac 
they  wrap  over  one  another. 

Rabbi,  rib'bi.  or  rib'bi.\r 
Rabbin,  rJb'bin.  /*• 

^  A  doAor  among  the  Jews. 

fJT  "Hie  firll  of  thefe  words,  when  pronounced 

ia  Scripture,  oueht  to  have  the  UA  fyllablc 

like  the  verb  to  ¥mj. 

Rabbit,  rib'bh.  f. 

A  furry  animal  that  lives  on  plants,  end 
borrows  in  the  ground. 

Rabble,  rib'bl.  f. 

A  tumuhuout  croud,  an  aflcmbly  of  low 
people. 
Rabblement,  rdb'bl-mSnt.  f. 

Croud,  tumultuous  alfembly  ol  mean  people. 

Rabid,  rib'bld.  a. 

Fierce,  furious,  uiad. 

Race,  rife.  f. 

A  family  afcendtng)  family  defceoding;  a 
generation,  a  collctiivc  family  ;  a  particular 
breed  ;  race  of  ginger,  a  root  or  fprig  of 
ginger;  a  particular  Arcngth  or  taiie  ol 
wine ;  contell  in  running  j  courfc  on  the 
feet ;  progrcis,  courfc. 

Racehorse,  rife'hArfe.  f. 

Horfe  bred  to  ruo  fot  prizes. 

RACEMATION,r3is-si-m4'ill&Il.  f. 
(530).  Clufter  like  that  of  grapes. 

RACEMiFEROus,r4s-s6*mif'er-fis.a. 

Bearing  dudcrs. 

Racer,  rife'Ar.  f* 

Runner,  one  that  contends  in  fpeod. 

RACiNEsa,  r&'s^-nes.  L 

The  quality  of  being  racy. 


Rack,  r4k.  f. 

An  engine  to  torture ;  torture,  extreme 
pain  ;  a  diftaff,  commonly  a  portable  diftaff, 
from  which  they  fptn  by  twirling  a  ball ;  the 
clouds  as  they  are  driven  by  the  wind  ;  in- 
ftnimeiiU  to  lay  a  fpit  00  in  ro^^g;  a 
wooden  grate  in  which  bay  ia  placed  for 
cattle ;  airack,  a  (jpirituous  liquor. 

To  Rack,  rdk.  v.  n. 

To  ftream  as  clouds  before  the  wind. 

To  Rack,  rik.  v.  a. 

To  torment  by  the  rack ;  to  torment,  to  ha- 
rafs  ;  tofcrew,  to  force  to  performance ;  to 
ftreuh,  to  extend  *,  to  defecate,  to  draw  off 
from  the  lees. 

Rack-rent,  riUc'r^ot.  f. 

Rent  raiied  to  the  utterawft. 

Rack-renter,  lik'tlnuht.  f. 

One  who  pays  the  nttermoft  rent. 

Racket,  rlk'kit.  f. 

An  irregular  clattering  noife;  a  confuted 
talk,  in  ourlcfque  language  ;  the  inftrumcut 
with  which  players  ttnke  the  ball. 

Rackoon,  r4k-k5in'.  f. 

A  New-£ugland  animal,  hke  a  badger. 

Racy,  ra'sA.  a. 

Strong,  Qavorous,  tailing  of  the  foil. 

Raddock,  rid'd&k.  f* 

A  bird. 

Radiance,  f&'de-inre,or  ra^ji- 


f. 


infe.  (293)  (294).  I 

Radiancy,  ra'di-3n-si,  or  ra'  j 
ji-ln-s(i.  (3x6).  J 

Spaikling  lullre,  glitter. 

Radiant,  rJi'd^-int,  or  ri'jA-4nt.  a. 

shining,  brightly  fparkliag,  emitting  rays. 

To  Radiate,  r^'d^-ate,  or  ri'je-4tc. 

V.  n.  To  emit  rays,  to  Ihine. 

Radiation,  ri-dA-i'(h4fi,  or  ra-je- 
i'lhdn.  f.  (534).     • 

Beamy  luftfc,  oni&oo  of  rays;    cmiflioo 
frofli  ^'Ctmtw  rvery  w»y. 

3  Ha 


Radical,  rld'di-kll.  a. 

Primitive  original. 

Radicality,  r4d.d*-k41'4-t4.  T. 

Origination.  ^ 

Radically,  rldMi-kJl-A.  ad. 

Originally,  primitively. 

Radicalness,  rld'd4-k41-n5s.  f. . 

The  ftatc  of  being  radical. 

To  Radicate,  rJd'dA-kite.  v.  a.. 

(91).  To  root,  to  plant  deeply  and  firmly. 

Radication,  rld-A-ka'(hdn.  f. 

The  aa  of  fixing  deep. 

Radicle,  ridW-kl.  f.  (405). 

That  part  of  the  feed  of  a  plant  whidi  be* 
comes  its  root. 

Radish,  rad'diih.  f. 

A  root  which  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
khchcn  gardens. 
^^  Tiiis  word  is  commonly,  but  cormptlyt 
pronounced  as  if  written  RMfiK  The  de» 
vtation  is  but  fmall ;  nor  do  I  th^k  it  fo  in- 
corrigible as  that  of  its  brother  efcolents* 
y:'JparaguSt  Ckcumhcr^  and  Leitute ;  which 
fee. 

Radius,  ri'dA-ds,  or  A'']k^s.  f. 

(293)  (99^.  The  femi-diameter  of  a  circle; 
a  boncotihe  forc^arm,  whitfa  accompanica 
the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the  wriil. 

To  Raffle,  raf  fl.  v.  ik  (405}. 

To  call  dice  for  a  priae. 

Raffle,  rdt'tf.  (. 

A  fpecies  of  game  or  lottery,  in  wbtcb 
many  ftake  a  fifiall  |>art  of  the  value  of  fome 
(ingle  thing,  in  conuderatioa  of  a  chance  to 
gam  it. 

Raft,  raft.  f.    . 

A  frame  or  float  made  by  laying  pieces  of 
timber  crots  each  other. 

Raftur,  rdftir.  f. 

The  fecoiuUry  timbers  of  the  houfe,  th« 
timbers  which  are  let  into  the  great  beam. 

Raftered,  rif  tAr'd.  a.  (359). 

Built  with  raftera.  *" 

Rag,  r%.  f. 

A  piecf 


RAI 


RAM 


RAN 


dir  (546).  —  FJrte,  fir,  fill,  fftt ;— mi,  mit ;— pi 


A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  reft,  a 
latter;  any  thing  rent  and  tattered,  worn- 
out  clothes. 

Raggamuffin,  r5g-4-mfif'fin.  f. 

A  |>altry  mean  fellow. 

Ragej  radjc.  f. 

Violent  angtr,  vehement  fury;  vehemence 
or  exaccihalion  of  at»y  thing  painful. 

To  Rage,  radje.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  fury,  to  he  heated  with  cxcelTive 
»nger  ;  fo  ravage,  to  cxercifc  fury  ;  to  a6t 
with  mifchievous  impetuofity. 

Rageful,  r^e'lal.  a. 

Furious,  violent. 

Ragged,  rag'j/'id.  a.  (381). 

Rent  into  tatters  ;  uneven,  confifting  of  parli 
almoildifunitcdi  dtcflcd  in  tatters;  rugged, 
not  fmoolh. 

Raggedness,  rdg'g!d-nas.  f. 

State  of  being  dreffed  in  tatters. 

Ra^ingly,  ri'jing-lt.  ad. 

With  vehement  fury. 

RagMan,  rig'min.  f. 

One  who  deals  in  rags. 

Ragout,  r2-goo'.  f. 

Meal  ftcwcd  and  highly  fcafoned. 

RAGSTOf^E,  rSg'ftine.  f- 

A  ft  one  fo  named  from  its  breaking  in  .a 
ragged  manner ;  the  done  with  which  they 
fmooth  the  edge  of  a  tool  new  ground  and 
left  ragged. 

Ragwort,  rSg'wflrt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Rail,  rile.  f.  (202). 

A  crofs  beam  fixed  in  the  ends  of  two  up-* 
jight  polls  ;  a  feries  of  pofts  coone&ed  with 
beams  by  which  any  thing  is  inclofed ;  a 
kind  of  bird  ;-  a  woman's  upper  garment. 

To  Rail,  rale.  v.  a. 

To  inclofe  with  rails  ;  to  range  in  a  line. 

To  Rail,  rale.  v.  n. 

To  ufe  infolent  and  reproachful  language. 

Railer,  rale'ir.  f. 

One  who  infults  or  defames  by  opprobriotu 
language. 

Raillery,  ril'lhr-i.  f. 

Slight  faiire,  fatirical  merriment. 
fT*  We  moft  not  fuppofc  this  word  to  be  the 
off»pringofthe£ngIilh  word  to  rjiV,  however 
nearly  they  may  be  fometimes  allied  ui  prac- 
tice, kailiery  comes  dircflly  from  the  French 
word  rmVeriC\  and,  in  compliment  to  that 
language  for  the  aOiilance  it  T)  often  affords 
us,  we  pronounce  the  firfl  fyllable  nearly  as 
in  the  original.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
mere  compliment  like  the  generality  of  thofc 
.we  pay^ne  French;  for  were  we  to  pro- 
nounce fte  firll  fyllable  like  rdi7,  it  might 
obfcureand  pervert  the  meaning. 

Raiment,  ri'ment.  f.  (202). 

Veflure,  veftment,  clothes,  drefs,  garment. 

To  Rain,  rine.  v.  n.  (202}. 

To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds ;  to  fall  as 
rain  ;  it  Rains,  the  water  falls  from  the 
clouds. 

To  Rain,  rin«.  v.  a; 

To  pour  down  as  rain. 

Rain,  rinc.  f. 

Thf  moillure  that  falls  from  the  douds. 

Rainbow,  rine'bA.  f. 

The  iris,  th?  femicircle  of  various  colours 
which  appears  in  fhowery  weather. 

Raindeer,  rine'dWr.  f. 

A  deer  with  large  horns,  which,  in  the  nor- 
thern regions,  draws  fledges  through  tbe^ 
fnows. 

Raininess,  rane'i-nes.  f. 

The  flate  of  being  fhowcry. 


Rainy,  rine'i.  a. 

Showery,  wet. 

To  Raise,  raze.  v.  a.  (202). 

To  lift,  to  heave ;  to  fct  upright ;  to  erefi,  to 
build  up;  to  exalt  to  a  flate  more  great  or 
illuftrious  ;  to  jncreafe  in  current  value  ;  to 
elevate;  to  advance,  to  prefer;  to  excite,  to 
put  in  a6lion  ;  to  excite  to  war  or  tumultt 
to  ftir  up;  to  roufe,  to  ftir  up;  to  ^ivc  be- 
ginning to,  as  he  Raifed  the  family  ;  to 
bring  info  being;  to  call  into  view  from 
the  fiate  of  feparate  fpirils  ;  to  bring  from 
death  to  life  ;  to  occafion,  to  begin  ;  to  fet 
up.  to  utter  loudly;  to  colled,  to  obtain 
a  certain  fum ;  to  colled,  to  afTemble,  to 
levy;  tt>  give  tife  to;  to  Raife  pafte,  to 
form  pailc  into  pies  without  a  difh. 

Raiser,  rize'Or.  f. 

He  that  raifcs. 

Raisin,  rA'z'n.  f. 

A  dried  grape. 
(}:3r  If  antiquity  can  give  a  (andion  to  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word,  this  may  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Falftaff,  in  the  firft  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
bein^  urged  by  the  Prince  t©  give  reafons 
for  his  condud,  tells  him,  that  if  raifim  were 
as  plenty  as  blackberries t  he  wobid  not  give 
him  one  upon  compulfimi.  This  pun  evi- 
dently fliews  thefe  worlls  were  pronounced 
exadly  alike  in  Shakefpear*s  time,  that  Mr. 
Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if 
written  raj-fn^  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
moft  fettled  ufage,  but  deftrudive  of  the  wit 
of  Shakefpeare. 

Rake,  rike.  f. 

•An  inftrument  with  teeth,  by  which  the 
ground  is  divided  ;  a  loofe,  difordcrly,  vici- 
ous, wild,  gay,  thoughllefs  fellow. 

To  Rake,  rike.  v.  a. 

To  gather  with  a  rake ;  to  draw  together  by 
violence ;  to  fcour,  to  fearch  with  eager 
and  vehement  diligence ;  to  heap  together 
and  cover ;  to  fire  on  a  fliip  in  the  direc- 
tion of  head  and  ftern. 

To  Rake,  rake.  v.  n. 

To  fearch,  \o  grope ;  to  pafs  with  violence ; 
to  lead  an  irregular  life. 

Raker,  rake' Or.  f. 

One  that  rakes. 

Rakehell,  rike'hil.  f. 

A  wild,  worthlefs,  difTolute,  debauched  fel- 
low. 

Rakehelly,  rake'hel-li.  a. 

Wild,  diflblute. 

Rakish,  rike'iih.  a. 

Loofe,  lewd,  difTolute. 

To  Rally,  rsiriA.  v.  a. 

To  put  difordercd  or  difpcrfed  forces  into 
order;  to  treat  with  faiincal  merriment. 

To  Rally,  ral'14.  v.  n. 

To  come  again  into  order ;  to  exercife  fati- 
rical merrimtfnt. 

Ram,  r3m.  f. 

a  male  fheep ;  an  inftrument  with  an  iron 
head  to  batter  walls. 

To  Ram,  rJm.  v.  a. 

To  diivc  with  violence,  as  with  a  battering 
ram  ;  to  fill  with  any  thing  driven  hard  to- 
gether. 

To  Ramble,  rim'bl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  rove  loofely  and  irregularly,  to  wander. 

Ramble,  rim'bl.f. 

Wandering  irregular  excurfion. 

Rambler,  rim'bl-flr.  f. 

Rover*  wanderer. 

Ram  BOOZE,  rJm-bS&ze'.  f.     . 

a  drink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  and  fngar. 


nc,  p!n ;  — 
RAMiFiCATioN,r8m«mS-f4-ki'(hfln 

f.  Diviffon  or  feparation  into  branches,  t^e 
ad  of  branching  out. 

To  Ram  I  FY,  r3m'mi-ff.  v,  a.  (183  j. 

To  feparate  into  branches. 

To  RAMiFY,"r3m'mi-fI.  v.  n. 

To  be  parted  into  branches. 

Rammer,  r^m'm5r.  f.- 

An  inftrument  with  which  any  thing  i* 
driven  hard  ;  the  ftick  with  which  the  charge 
is  forced  into  the  gun. 

Rammish,  rim^miih.  a. 

Strong  fcented. 

Ramous,  ra'mfls.  a. 

Branchy,  confifting  of  branches. 

To  Ram<p,  rdmp.  v.  n. 

To  leap  with  violence  ;  to  climb  as  a  plant* 

Ramp,  rimp.  f. 

Leap,  fpring. 

Rampallian,  rsim-pil'ySn.  f. 

A  mean  wretch.     Not  in  ufe. 

Rampakcy,  rim'pin-si.  C 

Prevalence,  exuberance. 

Rampant,  rimp'Jnt.  a. 

Exuberant,  overcrowing  leftraint ;  in  be* 
raldy,  Rampant  is  when  the  lion  is  reared 
up  in  the  cfcutcheon,  as  it  were,  ready  to 
combat  with  his  enemy. 

Rampart,  r^m'pdrt.  \  /• 
RAMPYR,rlm'pir.        T    ' 

The  platform  of  the  wall  behind  the  pftrt- 
pet;  the  wall  round  fortified  places. 

Ran,  rjn.  Preterit  of  Run. 

To  Ranch,  r^nfh.v.  a.   (corrupted 

from  -wrench.)  To  fprain,  to  injure  with  vio* 
lent  contortion. 

Rancid,  r^n'sid.  a. 

Strong  fcented. 

Rancidness,  r3n'sid-nes.  1  ^ 
Rancidity,  rJn-sid'i-ti.  / 

Strong  fcent,  as  of  old  oil. 

Ranctorous,  r3nk'fir-ds.  a. 

Malij^nant.  fpitcful  in  the  utmoft  degree. 

Rancour,  rJnk'fir.  f. 

Inveterate  malignity,  ftcdfaft  implacability.. 

Random,  rJn'dftm.  f. 

Want  of  diredion,  want  of  rule  or  method; 
chance,  hazard,  roving  motion. 

Random,  rJn'dfiiH.  a. 

Done  by  chance,  roving  without  diredioa. 

Rang,  ring.  Preterit  of  Ring. 
To  Range,  ranje.  v.  a. 

To  place  in  order,  to  put  in  ranks ;  to  raTC 
over. 

To  Range,  ranje.  v.  n. 

To  rove  at  large  ;  to  be  placed  in  order. 

Range,  ranje.  f. 

A  rank,  any  thing  placed  in  a  line  ;  a  daft, 
an  order;  cxcurw>n,  wandering;  room  for 
excurfion ;  compafs  taken  in  by  any  thin^ 
excurfive. 

Ranger,  rin'jflr.  f. 

One  that  ranges,  a  rover ;  a  dog  that  beats 
the  grounds ;  an  officer  who  tends  the  game 
of  a  foTcft. 

Rank,  rink.  a. 

High  growing,  ftroog,  luxuriant;  fruitfnl, 
bearing  ftrong  plants;  ftrong  fcented,  ran- 
cid ;  high  taftea,  ftrong  in  quality  ;  ram- 
pant, high  grown  ;  grofs,  coarfe. 

Rank,  rink.  f. 

Line  of  men  placed  a-breaft ;  a  row ;  range 
of  fubordination ;  clafs,  order;  degree  of 
drgnity;  dignity,  high  place,  as  he  ia  a  man 
of  Rank. 

To 


HAP 


RAS 


RAT 


-  nA,  mAvc,  nAr,  n6t ;  —  tibe/  tfib,  bill ;  —  All ;  —  pAAnd  ; — /Ain,  thIs. 


To  Rank,  rink,  v,  a. 

To  place  a-brcaft ;  to  range  in  any  parti- 
cular clafs;  to  arraage  methodically. 

To  Rank,  rSnk.  v.  n. 

To  be  rangccl,  to  be  placed. 

To  Rankle,  r^k'kl.  v.  n. 

To  fcftcr,  to  breed  corruption,   to  be  in- 
ilamed  in  body  or  mind. 

Rankly,  rank'li.  ad. 

Coarfely,  grofsly.       > 

Rankness,  rank'nes.  f. 

Exuberance,  fuperfluity  of  growth. 

Ranny,  rin'ni.  f. 

The  (hrcwmouft. 

To  Ransack,  rsin'sSk.  v.  a. 

To  plunder,  to  pillage;  to  fearch  narrowly. 

Ransom  E,  rsin'sflm.  f. 

price  paid  for  redemption  from  captivity  or 
puniihment. 

To  Ransome,  rsin'sflm.  v.  a. 

To  redeem  from  captivity  or  puuifhment. 

Ransome  LESS,  rin-sam-lcs.  a. 

Free  from  ranfomc. 

To  Rant,  rSnt.  v.  a. 

To  rave  in  violent  or  high  founding  Ian- 
guage. 

Rant,  rJnt.  f. 

High  founding  language* 

Ranter,  rdnt'fir.  f. 

A  ranting  fellow. 

Rantipole,  r3nt'4-pile.  a. 

Wild,  roving,  rakifli. 

Ranula,  jan'nA-13.  f. 

A  foft  fwelling,  poffefling  thofc  falivals 
which  are  under  the  tongue. 

Ranuncuxus,  ri-nink'i-lfis.  f. 

Crowfoot. 

To  Rap,  rip.  v.  n. 

To  ftrike  with  a  quick  fraart  blow. 

To  Rap,  r4p.  v.  a. 

To  affed  with  rapture,  to  ftrike  with  ecflafy, 
to  hurry  out  of  himlclf ;  to  laatch  away. 

Rap,  rSp.  f. 

a  quick  fmartblow  ;  counterfeit  halfpenny. 

Rapacious,  ra-pa'flifls.  a. 

Given  to  plunder,  Icizing  by  violence. 

Rapaciously,  ra-pa'ihfis-lc.  ad. 

By  rapine,  by  violent  robbery. 

Rapaciousness.  rd-pa'fhfls-nes  f. 

The  quality  of  being  rapjcious. 

Rapacity,  rdpas'se-t4.  f. 

Addiftedncfs  to  plunder,  excrcife  of  plun- 
der; ravenoufncls. 

Rape,  ripe,  f .  . 

Violent  defloration  of  chaftty;  fomething 
fnatched  away ;  a  plant,  from  the  feed  ol 
which  oil  it  expreHed. 

Rapid,  rSp'id.  a. 

Quick,  fwitt. 

Rapidity,  rd-pid'e-ti.  f. 

Vclotity,  fwiftncfs. 

Rapidly,  rlp'id-li.  ad. 

Swiftly,  with  quick  motion. 

Rapidness,  r3p'id-ne9.  f* 

Celerity,  fwiftncfs. 

Rapier,  ra'pe-lr.  f. 

A  fmall  fword  ufed  only  in  thfufting. 

Rapier-fish,  ri'pc-cr-f!fh.  f. 

The  fword-filh. 

Rapine,  rip'in.  f.  (140)- 

The  aA  of  plundering  ;  violence,  force* 

Rapper,  rJp'pflr.  f. 

One  who  ftrikcs. 

Rapport,  rip-p6rt'.  f. 

Adation,  reference. 


Rapture,  rSp'tfliAre.  f.  (461). 

Ecftafy,  tranfport,  violence  of  aii.y  pleating 
paffion  ;  rapidity,  hafte. 

Raptured,  rip'tfhir'd.  a.  (359J. 

Ravifhed,  tranfported. 

Rapturous,  r4p't(hir-fis.  a, 

Ecilatick,  tranfporting. 

Rare,  rare.  a. 

Scarce,  uncommon  ;  excellent,  valuable  to  a 
degree  fcldom  found ;  thinly  fcattered  ;  thin, 
fubtle,  not  dcnfc ;  raw,  not  fully  fubdued 
by  the  fire. — See  Rear. 

Rareshow,  ri'r4-fli6.  f. 

a  (bow  carried  in  a  box. 

Rarefaction,  rlr-r4-fik'flifln.  f. 

£xten(ion  of  the  parti  of  a  body,  that  makei 
it  take  up  more  room  than  it  did  before. 

Rarefiable,  r3r-r4-fl'i-bl.  a. 

Admitting  rarefaction. 

To  Rarefy,  rirVi-fi.  v.  a.  (183J. 

To  make  thin,  contrary  to  condenlc. 

To  Rarefy,  rJr'ri-fl.  v.  n. 

To  become  thin. 

Rarely,  rire'16.  ad. 

Seldom,  not  often;  finely,  nicely,  accu- 
rately. 

Rareness,  rire'nes.  f. 

Uncommonefs,  value  ariling  from  fcarcity. 

Rarity,  ri'r4-tA.  f, 

Uncommpnnefi,  infrequency,  a  thing  va- 
lued for  its  fcarcity. 

Rarity,  r3r'i-ti. 

Thinnefs,  fubtlety,  the  contrary  to  deijfity. 
(}3r  The  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of 
thefc  words  is  not  only  neceffary  to  convey 
their  different  fignification,  but  to  ihow  their 
different  etymology.  The  firft  comes  to  us 
from  the  Firnch  rareii^  and  the  laft  from 
the  Latin  raritas  ;  which  therefore,  according 
to  the  moft  fettled  analogy  of  our  language, 
ought  to  have  the  antepenultimate  fvllable 
fhort.  —  See  Principles,  No.  51  x  ;  alf«  the 
word  ChaJHty, 

Rascal,  r^s'kJl.  f. 

A  mean  ftllow,  a  fcouodrel. 

Rascallion,  ris-kiryfln.  f. 

One  of  the  lowcft  people. 

Rascality,  ris-k^rA-tA.  f. 

The  low  mean  people. 

Rascally,  rds'kil-A.  a» 

Mean,  worthlefs. 

To  Rase,  rife.  v.  a.— Sec  Raze. 

To  fkim,  to  ftrjke  on  the  furfacc;  to  over- 
throw, to  deftroy,  to  root  up ;  to  blot  out 
by  rafure,  to  erafe. 
(f:^"  There  feems  to  be  no  fmall  difEculty  in 
fettling  the  orthography  and  pronunciation 
of  this  word.  Dr.  Johnfon  advifts,  when 
it  fignifies  to  ftrike  flightly,  10  write  it  rafe  \ 
and  when  it  fignifies  to  "ruin,  raze.  What- 
ever may  be  the  utility  of  this  diftinflion  to 
the  eye,  the  ear  (cems  to  have  made  no  fuch 
diftinftion  in  the  found  of  the  t ;  as  grazf^ 
which  is  evidently  formed  from  this  word, 
and  feems  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  pur- 

f>ofeof  fignifyingto  ftrike  flightlv,  has  pre- 
erved  the  z ;  while  cr.ifey  which  means  to 
deftroy,  to  expunge,  to  take  away  entirely, 
is  always  pronounced  with  the  J  pure.  But 
riije,  whether  fienifying  to  ftrike  flightly,  or 
to  overthrow,  has  been  fo  generally  pro- 
nounced with  the  s  like  z,  that  moft  of  our 
writers  have  adopted  the  latter  charafter ; 
and  this  found,  it  may  be  obferved,  feems 
more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  this 
termination  than  that  in  erafi,  (437)  (467). 
But  as  nothing  can  be  more  fixed  in  the  lan- 
guage than  the  (harp  hiifing  found  of  1  in 
traje,  and  the  flat  buzzing,  found  of  that  let- 


ter in  rafty  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  an 
alteration.  II  analogy  and  ufage  were  to 
compound  the  difference,  perhaps  it  would 
be  cafipr  to  bring  etafe  to  the  found  of  eraze^ 
than  raze  to  r^>ce.  It  muft,  indeed,  be 
owned,  that  pronouncing  rafe  with  the  found 
of  z  is  apt  to  confound  it  with  raUe,  a  word 
a  very  oppofitc.  meaning;  but  the fe  homo- 
nymous^ words  are  in  all  languages,  and,  by 
their  continuance  after  criticifm,  feem  to  be 
a  leffer  evil  than  any  violent  alteration  would 
be.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  hawever  wc 
may  fpell  this  word,  we  ought  always  to  pro- 
nounce it  with  the  found  of  z  :  but  to  found 
it  with  the  hiflTmg  5  when  it  is  written  raze^ 
as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done,  is  a  folecifm  in 
pronunciation  :  for  though  i  often  goes  into 
the  found  of  2,  z  never  goes  into  that  of  t» 

Rash,  rifh.  a. 

Hafty,  violent,  nrecipitate. 

Rash,  rlih.  t 

An  efflorefcence  on  the  body,  a  breaking 
out. 

Rasher,  rifh'fir.  f. 

A  thin  (lice  of  bacon. 

Rashly,  rJlh'lA.  ad. 

Haftily,  violently^  without  due  confidera- 
tion. 

Rashness,  rJlh'nIs.  f. 

Foolifh  contempt  of  danger. 

Rasp,  rifp.  f. 

A  delicious  beiry  that  grows  on  a  fpeciet  of 
the  bramble,  a  rafpberry. 

To  Rasp,  rSfp,  v.  a. 

To  rub  to  powder  with  a  very  lOUgh  file. 

Rasp,  rdfp.  f. 

A  large  rough  file,  commonly  ufed  to  wear 
away  wood. 

Raspatory,  r3fp'l-tdr-4.  f. 

A  chirurgeon's  rafp. 

RASPBERRY,orA/j/J^rry,ris'blr-4.  f. 

A  kind  of  berry. 

Raspberry-bush,  rds'bAr-rS-biifli. 

f.  A  fpecies  of  bramble. 

Rasure,  ra'zire.  C 

The  aft  of  fcraping  or'  (having;  a  mark  \m 
a  writing  where  Something  ba«  been  rubbed 
out.— Sec  Rafe, 

Rat,  rJt.  f. 

An  animal  of  the  moufe  kind  that  infefti 
houfes  and  (hips;  to  fmcll  a  Rat,  to  be  put 
on  the  watch  by  fufpicion. 

Ratable,  ra'tl-bl.  a. 

Set  at  a  certain  value. 

Ratably,  ri'tl-blA.  ad. 

Proportionably. 

Ratafia,  rat-i-f4'3.  f. 

A  fine  liquor,  prepared  from  the  kernels  of 
apricots  and  fpirits. 

Ratan,  rit-dn'.  f. 

An  Indian  cane. 

Rate,  rite.  f. 

Price  fixed  on  any  thin^;  allowance  iettled  ; 
degree,  comparative  height  t>r  value  ;  quan- 
tity afftgnable ;  that  which  fets  value ;  man- 
ner of  doing  any  thing;  degree  no  which 
any  thing  is  done;  tax  impofed  by  tho 
parr(h.  ^ 

To  Rate,  rate.  v.  a. 

To  value  at  a  certain  price  ;  to  chide  haftily 
and  vehemently. 

Rath,  xiith.  a. 

Early,  coming  before  the  time* 

Rather,  riTH'fir.  ad. 

More  willingly,  with  better  liking ;  prefer- 
ably to  the  other,  with  better  reafon ;  in  a 
greater  degree  than  otherwife  ;  more  pro- 
perly; efpccially ;  to  have  Rathec,  to  dcfire 
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gdr  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  fin,  fit ; — mi,  mit ;  —  pine,  p!n  ;  — 


in  preferrncc,  a  bad  fxprcflion;  it  Ihould 
b*-,  Will  Rather, 
f^  Dr.  John  Ton  tells  oi  that  this  word  is  the 
cnniparaiive  of  rail,  a  Saxoo  word,  fi^ify- 
ing  Joony  and  that  it  Hill  retains  iu  original 
figniHcation ;  as  we  may  fay,  **  I  would 
•*  Jhouer  do  a  thing,**-  with  as  mach  pro- 
priety as  "  I  would  rfl/Afrdoit.**Sottie  very 
refpcdable  fpcakcrs  pronounce  this  word 
with  the  firft  f\  liable  like  that  in  Rri'Vcn; 
and  Mr.  Narcs  has  adopted  this  pronunci- 
ation. Dr.  A(h  and  Bailey  feem  to  be  of  the 
fame  opinion  ;  but  all  the  other  Orthdepiils, 
from  whom  we  can  certainly  know  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel,  make  it  mori.  There 
is  a  pronunciation  of  this,  and  fome  few 
other  words,  which  may  not  improperly  be 
called  diminutive.  Thus  in  familiar  con- 
veriation,  when  we  A^ith  to  exprefs  very 
little,  we  fometiroes  lengthen  the  vowel,  and 
pronounce  the  word  as  it  written  Uftlc,  In 
the  Came  manner,  when  rcther  (ignifics  juft 
prefeiably,  we  lengthen  the  firft  vowel,  and 
pronounce  it  long  and  flender,  as  if  written 
ray-tber ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  rca- 
fon  why  the  long  (lender  found  of  the  vowel 
has  fo  much  obtained,  for  both  analogy  and 
ufage  feem  to  be  clearly  on  the  Tide  of  the 
other  pronunciation. 

Ratification,  rjit*ti-f4-ki'(hfin.f. 

The  aft  of  ratifying,  confirmation. 

Ratifier,  r4t'ti-fi-flr.  f. 

The  perfon  or  thing  that  ratifies. 

To  Ratify,  rit'ti-fl.  v.  a. 

To  confirm,  to  fettle. 

Ratio,  ri'fh4.6.  f. 

Proportion. 

ToRATipciifATE,  ri(h-4-4s'6-nitc 

V.  a.  To  reafon,  to  argue. 

Ratiocination,   ri(h-A-6s-i-ni' 
(hdn-  f.  (S36). 

The  aA  of  rctfoning,  the  ad  of  deducing 
confequencct  from  premifes. 

Rational,  riih'fln-dl.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  reafoning ;  agreeable  to 
reafon;  wile,  judicious,  as  a  Rational  man. 

Rationalist,  rl(h'fln-4l-lift.  f. 

One  who  proceeds  in  his  difquifitiont  and 
prafticc  wnolly  upon  reafon. 

Rationality,  ri(h-4-6-nJl'4-t4.  f. 

The  power  of  reafoning  ;  reafonableneft. 

Rationally,  ri(h'dn-ll-i.  ad. 

Reafonably,  with  reafon.  * 

Rationalness,  r3(h'in-41-nes.  1. 

The  ftatc  of  being  rational. 

Ratsbane,  rJts'binc.  f. 

PoifoD  for  rats  ;  arfenick. 

Ratteen.  rit-t64n'.  f. 

A  kind  of  fluff. 

To  Rattle,  rdt'tl.  V.  h. 

To  make  a  quick  (harp  noifc  with  frequent 
repetitions  and  collihona;  to  fpeak  eagerly 
and  noifily. 

To  Rattle,  rJt'tl.  v.  a. 

To  move  any  thing  fo  as  to  make  a  rattle  or 
noifc  ;  to  ftun  with  a  noife,  to  drive  with  a 
noife ;  to  fcold,  to  rail  at  with  clamour. 

Rattle,  rSi'tl.  f. 

a  quick  noifc  nimbly  repeated  ;  empty  and 
loud  talk ;  an  inftrumcnt  which  agitated 
makes  a  clattering  notfc  ;  a  plant. 

Rattleheaded,  rdt'tl-hcd-ed.  a. 

Giddy,  not  fteady. 

Rattlesnake,  rSt'tl-fnike.  f. 

A  kind  of  fcrpent. 

Rattlesnake-root,   rJt'tl-fnakc- 
r&Jt.  f. 

4  pivot,  t  native  oC  Vi£|iai«i  tbr  Indiana 


ufe  it  as  a  certain  remedy  againft  the  bitt  of 
a  rattlcfnake. 

*Rattoon,  r3t-t&&n'.  f. 

A  Weft- Indian  fox. 

To  Ravage,  rlv'vidjc.  v.  a.  (90). 

To  lay  wafte,  tO  fack,  to  pillaget  to  plunder. 

Ravage,  rJv'vldje.  f. 

spoil,  ruin,  waRe. 

Ravaoer,  rdv'vidjc-dn  f. 

Plunderer,  fpoiler. 

Raucity,  riw's4-tfc.  f. 

Hoarfenefs,  loud  rough  noife. 

To  Rave,  rave.  v.  n. 

To  be  delirious,  to  talk  irrationally ;  to 
burft  out  into  furious  exclamations  as  if 
mad;  to  be un reafonably  fond. 

To  Ravel,  rSv'v'l.  v.  a.  (102). 

To  entangle,  to  involve,  to  perplex  ;  to  un- 
weave, to  unknit,  as  to  Ravel  out  a  twift. 

To  Ravel,  riv'vl.  v,  n. 

To  faU  into  perplexity  or  ^onfufion ;  to 
work  in  perplexity,  to  bufy  himfelf  with 
intricacies. 

Ravelin,  riv'lin.  f. 

In  fortification,  a  work  that  confifts  of  two 
faces,  that  make  a  falient  an^le,  commonly 
called  half  moon  by  the  foldiers. 

Raven,  ri'v'n.  1. 

A  large  black  fowl. 

To  Raven,  rdv'v'n.  v.  a. 

To  devour  with  great  eagcraeft  and  rapa- 
city. 

Ravenous,  riv'v*n-4s.  a^ 

Furioufly  voracious,  hungry  to  rage. 

Ravenously,  riv'v'n-As-li.  ad. 

With  raging  voracicy. 

Ravenousness,  liv'v'n-As-nis.  f. 

Rage  for  prey,  furious  voracity. 

Ravin,  rlvMn.  f. 

Prey,  food  gotten  by  violence ;  rapine,  ra- 
pacioufnefs. 

Ravingly,  ri'ving-14.  ad. 

With  frenzy,  with  dilhadion. 

To  Ravish,  rivifli.  v.  a. 

To  conftuprate  by  force ;  to  uke  away  by 
violence  \  to  delight,  to  rapture,  to  traa- 
fport. 

Ravisher,  r4v'i(h-4r.  f. 

He  that  embraces  a  woman  by  violence ; 
one  who  takes  any  thing  by  violence. 

Ravishment,  riv'fih-mJnt.  f. 

Violation,  forcible  conRupration ;  tran- 
fport,  rapture,  pleifing  violence  on  the 
mind. 

Raw,  riw.  a. 

Not  fubdued  by  the  fire ;  not  covered  with 
the  (kin ;  fore  ;  immature,  unripe  \  unfea- 
foned,  unripe  in  (kill ;  bleak,  chill. 

Rawboned,  r4w'bin*d.  a. 

Having  bones  fcarcely  covered  with  fle(h. 

Rawhead,  r4w'h4d.  f. 

The  name  of  a  fpcdre. 

Rawly,  riw'li.  ad. 

In  a  raw  manner ;  uu(kilfally,  newly. 

Rawness,  riw'nis.  f. 

State  of  being  raw  ;  on(kilfulnefs. 

Ray,  ri.  f. 

A  beam  of  liglit ;  any  luRre  corporeal  or  in- 
tclle£lual;  a  )ilh;  an  herb. 

To  Ray,  rL  v.  a. 

To  Rreak,  to  mark  ia  long  lines.  Not 
ufed. 

Raze,  r&ze.  f. 

A  root  of  ginger. 
ffX"  This  word  ii  generally  pronounced  like 
4hc  noua  met,  but  improperly.    It  ia  de- 


rived from  the  SpaniHi  rv^r,  a  rool«  nd 
Ihould  either  be  pronounced  with  the  z,  or 
written  with  the  c. 

To  Raze,  rize.  v.  a. — Sec  Raft, 

To  overthrow,  to  ruin»  to  fubvcrt;  loef. 
face;  to  extirpate. 

Razor,  ra'zir.  f. 

A  knife  with  a  thick  blade  and  fine  ed|e 
ufed  in  {having. 

Razorable,  ra'zflr-i-bl.  a. 

Fit  to  be  (haved.  - 

Razor  FISH,  ri'zdr-fiQi.  f. 

Afifh. 

Razure,  ri'zhAre.  f. 

KB.  of  erafing. 

Reaccess,  ri-dk-ses'.  f. 

Vifit  renewed. 

To  Reach,  r4t(h.  v.  a. 

To  touch  with  the  hand  extended;  to  ar- 
rive at,  to  attain  anv  thing  difiant  \  tofftck 
from  fome  place  ditla;it  and  give;  to  brioj 
forward  from  a  diftant  place;  to  hold  oat, 
to  ftretch  forth ;  to  attain  ;  to  penetrate  to; 
to  extend  to ;  to  extend,  to  fpiead  abroad. 

To  Reach,  ritih.  v.  n. 

To  be  exc^^ded*  •**  be  extended  far;  to 
penci rate ;  to  make  ciioru  to  attaui ;  to  take 
in  the  hand. 

Reach,  r4t(h.  f. 

hBt  of  reaching  or  bringing  b^  eKtcnrioo  «f 
the  hand ;  power  of  reaching  or  takiog  ia 
the  hand  ;  power  of  attainment  or  maosge- 
ment;  power,  limit  of  faculties;  comri- 
vance,  artful  fcheroe,  deep  thought ;  a  fcick, 
an  artifice  to  atuin  fome  di(Uat  adwaia^; 
extent. 

To  React,  r4-4kt'.  v.  a. 

To  return  the  iropulfe  or  impreflioii. 

Reaction,  rA-ak'fliAn.  f. 

The  reciprocation  of  any  impulfe  or  fettr 
impreflfed,  made  by  the  oody  on  wfaick  foci^ 
impreflion  is  maae :  A6Lion  and  Rcaftioa 
are  equal. 

To  Read,  riAd.  v.  a.  prct.  Read, 

part.  pair.  Read.  To  pernfe  any  thiif 
written ;  to  difcover  by  chara£kers  or  marki; 
to  learn  by  obfervation ;  to  know  fully- 

To  Read,  riAd.  v.  n. 

To  oerform  the  ad  of  peruiing  writing;  ta 
be  (tudious  in  books  ;  to  know  by  rtadifl^ 

Read,  vkA.  particip.  a. 

Skilful  by  reading 

Reading,  rAAd'ing.  f. 

Study  in  books,  perafal  of  books ;  t  I^ 
ture,  a  prelcflion;  publick  recital;  vaii** 
tion  of  copies. 

Readsption,  rA-ild-lp'flidn.  f. 

Recovery,  a  A  of  regaining. 

Reader,  rAAd'flr.  f. 

One  that  perufes  any  thing  written;  oit 
(ludious  in  books ;  one  whufe  office  it  U> 
read  pray  era  in  churches. 

Readership,  rAAd^dr-fliip.  f. 

The  office  of  reading  prayers. 

Readily,  rid'd4-14.  ad. 

Expeditely,  with  little  hindrance  or  delay* 

Readiness,  rld'di-nls.  f. 

Expeditenefs,  promptitude ;  the  (bie  of  l»t- 
ing  ready  or  fit  for  any  thinr;  facility, 
freedom  from  hinderance  or  obftru&oa; 
Rate  of  being  willing  or  prrpared. 

Readmiss! ON,  rMd-mlfh'fin.  f. 

The  a£l  of  admitting  again. 

To  Readmit,  ri-id-mk'.  v.  a. 

To  let  in  again. 

To  Rbadorn,  xk'A'Sam'.  v.  a. 

To  dccortie  again,  to  deck  a-scw. 

RsAbr, 
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Ready,  rid'i.  a.  (234) 

Prompt,  not  delaying;  fit  for  ■  parpofe, 
not  to  feck;  prepared,  accommoaated  to 
any  defign;  willing,  eager;  being  at  the 
point,  not  diflant,  near ;  being  at  hand ; 
next  to  hand  ;  faciL,  cafy,  opportune,  near  > 
qaick,  not  done  with  hefitation ;  expedite, 
not  embarralTed ;  to  make  Ready,  to  make 
preparations. 

Ready,  red'i.  ad. 

Readily,  fo  as  not  to  need  delay. 

Ready,  rid'i.  f. 

Ready  money.     A  low  word. 

Reaffirmance,  r4-if-fir'mlnfc.  f. 

Second  confirmation. 

Real,  rt^iA.  a. 

Not  fiditious,  not  imaginacy,  true,  genuine ; 
hi  law,  confiding  of  things  immoveable,  as 
land. 

Reality,  ri-dl'i-ti.  T. 

Troth,  what  is,  not  what  merely  feems  ; 
fomething  intrinfically  important. 

To  Realize,  rA'il-ize.  v.  a. 

To  bring  into  being  or  a£l ;  to  convert  mo- 
ney into  land. 

Really,  ri'il-i.  ad. 

With  aflual  exiftence;  truly,  not  feem- 
ingly ;  it  is  a  fiight  corroboration  of  an  opi- 
nion. 

Realm,  rllm.  f.  (234). 

A  kingdom,  a  king's  dominion ;  kingly  go- 
vernment. 

Realty,  r&'iUh.  f. 

JLoyalty.     Little  ufcd. 

Ream,  rime.  f.  (227). 

a  bundle  of  paper  containing  twenty  quires. 

ToREANiN«ATE,r4-4n'n4-mate.v.a. 

To  revive,  to  rellore  to  life. 

To  Reanmex,  ri-3n-nlks'.  v.  a. 

To  annex  again. 

To  Reap,  ripe.  v.  a.  (227). 

To  cut  corn  at  narvcft ;  to  gatner,  to  obtain. 

To  Reap,  ripe.  v.  n. 

To  harveft. 

Reaper,  ri'pflr.  f. 

One  that  cuts  corn  at  harveft. 

Reapinchook,  ri'pinff-h56k.  f, 

A  hook  ufed  to  cut  corn  in  narvcft. 

Rearj  rire.  f.  (227}. 

The  hinder  troop  of  an  army,  or  the  hinder 
line  of  a  fleet;  the  la/l  dafs. 

Rear,  rire.  a.  (227). 

Raw,  half  roafted,  half  foddcn. 
C^'  This  word  is  fre<^ucn;Iy,  but  corruptly, 
pronounced  as  if  writien  rurc.  But  though 
reoTt  rhyming  v/'iih-feor,  is  the  true  pronun- 
ciation, we  rauft  not  fuppofc  it  to  haye  the 
kaft  affinity  in  fignificaiion  with  rear  (be- 
hind) Junius  and  SRinncr  derive  this  word 
from  the  Saxon  word  brad  lignifying  jt«fw^, 
or  trctnbtin^  like  the  white  or  yolk  of  an 
eg^  when  unconcoded  :  hence  Janius  ex- 
plains the  phrafe  a  A^/r-r^,  a  trembling 
tgg;  and  Skinner  imagines  that  this  word 
may  come  from  the  Greek  word  'P««,  to 
flow,  becaufe  unconcoAcd  eggs  eafily  flow 
or  move  about :  or  he  fuppofcs  that  our 
word  rear,  and  the  Saxon  brrrCi  may  pofli- 
bly  come  from  the  Latin  reruSy  as  oppofed 
to  /^W<'»  becaufe  eggs,  when  boiled,  lofe 
their  fluidity,  and  grow  thick.  This  deri- 
vation of  Skinner  feems  a  little  too  far 
ktched.  Whatever  may  be  its  origin  in  the 
Saxon,  it  feems  to  have  been  ufcd  in  that  lan- 

£rage  for  rnttic  and  unconcoBed:  from  the 
xon  it  eotncM  to  us  in  that  fcnfe,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  o^ght  to  be  written  as  well  as 
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To  Rear,  rire.  v.  a. 

To  raife  up ;  to  lift  up  from  a  fall ;  to  bring 
up  to  maturity ;  to  educate,  to  inftrud ;  to 
exalt,  to  elevate  ;  to  roufc,  to  ftir  up. 

Rearward,  rire'wird.  f. 

The  laft  troop;  the  end,  the  tail,  a  train 
behind  ;  the  latter  part. 

Reatrmouse,  rire'mdflfc.  f. 

The  leather-winged  bat. 

To  Reascend,  ri-fc-send'.  v.  n. 

To  climb  again. 

To  Reascend,  ri-is-send'.  v.  a. 

To  mount  asaiu. 

Reason,  rl'z'n.  f.  (227). 

The  power  by  which  man  deduces  one  pro- 
profition  from  another,  or  proceeds  from 
premifes  to  confequences  j  caufe,  ground  or 
principle ;  caufe  efficient ;  final  caufe  j  ar- 
gument, ground  of  perfuafioo,  nu>tive ;  clear- 
nefs  of  faculties ;  right,  juflice ;  reafonablc 
claim,  juft  praftice  ;  rationale,  juft  account ; 
moderation,  moderate  demands. — See  Raifin. 

To  Reason,  ri'z'n.  v.  n. 

To  argne  rationally,  to  deduce  confequences 
juftly  from  premifes;  to  debate,  to  dif- 
courfe,  to  raile  difquifitions,  to  make  enqui- 
ries. 

To  Reason,  ri'z'n.  v.  a. 

To  examine  rationally. 

Reasonable,  ri'z'n-i-bl.  a. 

Having  the  faculty  of  reafon ;  afling,  fpeak- 
ing,  or  thinking  rationally ;  juft,  rational, 
agreeable  to  reafon  ;  not  immoderate  ;  tole- 
rable, being  in  mediocrity. 

Reasonableness,  ri'z'n-J-bl-nis. 

f.  The  faculty  of  reafon ;  agrceablenefs  to 
reafon ;  moderation. 

Reasonably,  ri'z*n-4-bli.  ad 

Agreeable  to  reafon ;  moderately,  in  a  de- 
gree reaching  to  mediocrity. 

Reasoner,  ri'z'n-flr.  f. 

One  who  reafons,  an  arguer. 

Reasoning,  ri'z*n-ing.  f. 

Argument. 

Reasonless,  ri'zVlcs.  a. 

Void  of  reafon. 

ToReassbmble,  ri-as-sim'bl.  v.a. 

To  collet  ant^. 

To  Reassert,  ri-is-sert'.  v.  a. 

To  affert  anew. 

To  Re  ASSUME,  ri-Js-sAme'.  v.  a. 

To  re  fume,  to  take  agaim 
6^  Sec  Punciples,  No.  454,  and  the  word 

To  Reassure,  ri-3-{hAre'.  v.  a. 

To  free  from  fear,  to  rettore  from  terror. 

To  Reave,  rive.  v.  a. 

To  take  a\^*Jy  by  fteaith  or  violence. 

To  Rebaptize,  ri-b3p-tizc'.  v.  a. 

To  baptize  again. 

Rebaptization,  ri-bdp-ti-zl'lhin 

f.  Renewal  of  baptifm. 

To  Rebate,  ri-bate'.  v.  n. 

To  blunt,  to  beat  to  obtufcncfs,  to  deprive 
of  keennefs. 

Rebeck,  ri'bik.  f. 

a  three-ftringcd  fiddle. 

Rebel,  rib'il.  f.  (102)  (492). 

One  who  oppofes  lawful  authority. 

To  Rebel,  ri-bel'.  v.  n. 

To  rife  iu  oppofitioa  againit  lawful  autho- 
rity. 

Rebeller,  ri-bel'lAr.  f. 

One  that  rebels. 

Rebellion,  ri-bil'yftn.  f. 
Infurrcdion  a^inft  lawful  auihority* 


Rebellious,  xk-hlVyia.  a* 

Opponent  to  lawful  authority. 

Rebelliously,  ri-bil'yfis-li.  ad. 

In  oppofition  to  lawful  authority. 

Rebelliousness,  ri-bil'yds-nis.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  rebellious. 

To  Rebellow,  ri-bll'I6.  v.  n. 

To  bellow  in  return  j  to  echo  back  a  loud 
noife. 

To  Rebound,  ri-biflnd'.  v.  n. 

To  fprirtg  back,  to  fly  back  in  confequcnce 
of  motion  imprciTed  and  refif^ed  by  a  greater 
power. 

To  Rebound,  ri-b4flnd'.  v.  a« 

To  reverberate,  to  beat  back. 

Rebound,  ri-b6And'.  f. 

The  aft  of  flying  back  in  confequcnce  of 
motion  refifted,  refilition. 

Rebuff,  ri-bfif.  f. 

Repercuflion,  quick  and  fudden  rcixftanc«« 

To  Rebuff,  ri-bfif.  v.  a. 

To  beat  back,  to  oppofe  with  fudden  vio- 
lence. 

To  Rebuild,  ri-blld'.  v.  a. 

To  re-edify,  to  reftore  from  demoUtion,  t« 
repair. 

Rebukable,  ri-bi'kl-bl.  a. 

Worthy  of  reprehenfion. 

To  Rebuke,  ri-bike'.  v.  a. 

To  chide,  to  reprehend. 

Rebuke,  ri-bfike'.  f. 

Reprehenfion,  chiding  expreffion,  objurga- 
tion ;  in  low  language  it  llgnifics  any  kin4 
of  check. 

Rebuker,  ri-bfi'kfir.  f. 

a  chider,  a  reprehender. 

Rebus,  ri'bOs.  f, 

A  word  reprcfented  by  a  piftore  j  a  kind  of 
riddle. 

To  Rebut,  ri-bfit'.  v.  n^ 

To  retire  back.  i 

Rebutter,  ri-bflt'tfir.  t 

An  anfwer  to  a  rejoinder. 

To  Recall,  ri-kdll'.  v.  a. 

To  call  back,  to  call  again,  to  revoke. 

Recall,  ri.kdll'.f. 

Revocation,  aft  or  power  of  calling  back. 

To  Recant,  ri-k3nt'.  v.  a. 

To  retraft,  to  recall,  to  contradift  what  one 
has  once  faid  or  done. 

Recantation,  rek-k^n-li'fhfin.  f. 

(53^):  Retraftion,  declaration  comradiftory 
to  a  former  declaration. 

Recanter,  ri-kJnt'fir.  T. 

One  who  recants. 

To  Recapitulate,  ri-ki-plt'tfti- 
laie.  V.  a. 

To  repeat  again  diftinftly,  to  detail  again. 

Recapitulation,*  ri-k^-pit-tlhti- 
li'fhfin.  f.  ^ 

Detail  repeated,  diftinft  repetition  of  the 
principal  points. 

Recapitulatory,  ri-k4-plt'dhd- 
li-tir-i.  a. 

Repeating  again. 

To  Recarry,  ri-kir'ri.  v.  a. 

To  carry  back. 

To  Recede,  ri-siid'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  back,  to  retreat ;  to  defift. 

Receipt,  ri-site'.  f.  (412J. 

The  aft  of  receiving;  the  place  of  recei'v* 
ing ;  a  note  given,  by  which  money  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  received ;.  recep- 
tion, ad  million ;  prefcription  of  ingredieqlt 
for  any  compoftiioa* 

Receivablei 
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Receivabie,  ri-si'vJ-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  received. 

To  Receive,  r4-s4ve'.  V.  a. 

To  take  or  obtain  anv  thing  as  due  ;  to  take 
or  obuin  from  anollicr ;  to  uke  any  thjng 
communicated;  to  embrace  intcUcauaUy; 
to  allow  ;  to  admit ;  to  t^kc  as  into  a  veffcl ; 
to  take  into  a  place  or  ftatc;  to  entertain  as 

Receivedness,  r4-se'ved-nes.  f. 

(365).  General  allowance.  ^ 

Receiver,  r4-s4'v6r.  f. 

One  to  whom  any  thing  is  communicated 
by  another ;  one  to  whom  any  thing  is  given 
or  paid ;  one  who  partakes  of  the  blcffcd 
facramcnt;  one  who  co-operates  wfth  a 
robber,  by  taking-  the  goods  which  he 
fteals;  the  vcffel  into  which  fpints  are 
cmiued  from  the  ftill  j  the  veffel  of  the  air 
pump,  out  of  which  the  air  is  drawn,  and 
which  therefore  receives  any  body  on  which 
experimenU  are  tried.  .,,,.,. 

ToKecelebrate,  rA-serl4-brite. 

V.  a.  To  celebrate  anew. 

Recency,  ri'sen-s4.  f. 

Ncwncfs,  new  ftate. 

Recension,  r4-s§n'fhon  f. 

Enumeration,  review. 

Recent,  ri's^nt.  a. 

New,  not  of  long  exiftence ;  late,  nbt  an- 
tique ;  frefh,  not  long  difmiffed  from. 

Recently,  ri'isent-U.  ad. 

Newly,  frefhly.    ^  a       r 

Recentness,  ri'sJnt-nes.  l. 

Newnefs,  freflineCi.        -        -  ,  ,  1 

Receptacle,  res'sep-ta-ki,  or  r6- 
slp'ti-kl.  f. 

A  veffel  or  place  into  which  any  thing  u 
received.  .    ,        .    ,     r 

fcT  The  firft  of  thefc  pronunciations  is  by  far 
the  moft  fafliionable,  but  the  fecond  moft 
agreeable  to  analogy  and  the  ear.  So  many 
mutes  in  the  latter  fyllables  require  the  aid 
of  the  antepenultimate  accent  to  -pronounce 
them  with  eafc,  and  they  ought  aK-ays  to 
have  it.— See  ^cceptihle  and  Corruptibte. 

Receptibility,  ri-scp-ti-blri-tS. 

f.  Poflibility  of  receiving. 

Receptary,  rSs'sSp-tJ-r6.  f. 

Thing  received-— See  Reccpforj, 

Reception,  r4-sep'fhftn.  f. 

The  aft  of  receiving;  the  ftate  of  being  re- 
ceived;  admiflion  of  any  thing  communi- 
cated ;  re-ad  million  ;  the  aft  of  containing; 
treatment  it  firft  coming,  welcome  enter- 
tainment 5  opinion  generally  admitted. 

Receptive,  r4-sep'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  admitting  what  is 
communicated. 

Recbptory,  r^'sap-tflr-e.  a. 

Generally  or  popularly  admitted. 
M-  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Sheridan  place  the 
accent  on  the  firft  fy liable  of  this  word,  and 
on  the  fecond  of  Decepiory :  but  as  thcfe 
words  arc  both  of  the  (amc  form,  till  fome 
reafon  can  be  given  for  accenting  them  dif- 
ferently, 1  (hall  confider  them  as  accented 
on  the  firft  fyllable,  as  that  accentuation  ap- 
pearslo  be  not  only  moft  agreeable  to  polite 
ufagc,  but  to  the  general  analogy  of  words 
of  tbis  termination.— Sec  Ptffrw//tfr>  * 

Recess,  r4-s^s'.  f. 

Retirement,  retreat.;  departure;  place  of 
retirement,  place  of  feci ecy,. private  abode  j 
reraiffion  or  fufpenfion  of^  any  procedure  j 
removal  to  diftance    fccret  part. 

Recession,  rt-selh'fln.  f. 
Tb«  ad  of  retreating. 


To  Rechance,  r6-tIhJinje\  v.  a. 

To  change  again.  ^  ,  .    , 

To  Recharge,  ri-tfliMrje'.  v.  a. 

To  accufc  in  return  ;  to  attack  anew ;  among 

hunters,  a  hrifon  which  the  huntfman  winds 

.  on  the  horn  whcix  the  bounds  have  loft  their 

Recidivation,  r4-sid-4-vi'(hin,  f. 

Backftiding,  falling  again. 

Recipe,  res's4-pi.  f. 

A  medical  prefcription. 

Recipient,  ri-sip'pi-ent.  f. 

The  receiver,  that  to  which  any  thing  11  com- 
municatcd  ;  tbc  veffel  into  which  J  pints  are 
driven  by  the  ftUl. 

Reciprocal,  rS-slp'prd-kai.  a. 

A£ling  in  vicilfitudc,  alternate ;  mutual,  done 
by  each  to  each  ;  mutualiv  intcrchaugeable. 

Reciprocally,  re-sip'pro-kil-i. 

ad.  Mutually  interchangeal>ly. 

Reciprocalness,    rc-sip  pr6-kal- 
nes.  f. 

Mutual  return,  alternatcner$.^ 

To  Reciprocate,  r4-sip'pr6-kate. 

V.  n.  To  aa  interchangeably^,  to  a^Jcrnatc. 

Reciprocation,    ri-sip-pro-ka 
fhfin.  f. 

Alteraation,  aftion  interchanged. 

Reciprocity,  res-i-pr6s  e-ti. 

A  mutual  return.^ 

Recision,  ri-sizh'An.  1. 

Theadof  cuttineoff. 

Recital,  r4-si'tll.  f. 


} 


Repetition,  rehearfal ;  enumeration. 

Recitation,  res-si-ta'ihdn.  f. 

Repetition,  rehearfal. 

Recitative,  res-se-tl-tiiv'. 
Recitativo,  res-s4-td-tiiv'o. 

A  kind  of  tuneful  pronunciation,  more  mu- 
fical  than  commoii  fpeech,  and  lefs  tb'in 
fong;  chaunt. 

To  Recite,  r4-slte'.  v.  a. 

To  rehearfe,  to  repeat,  to  enumerate,  to  tell 
over. 

To  Reck,  rek.  v.  n. 

To  care,  to  heed.     Not  in  ufe. 

To  Reck,  rek.  v.  a. 

To  heed,  to  care  for.     Out  of  ufe. 

Reckless,.  rek'I^s.  a. 

Carclcfs,  hecdlcfs,  mindlcfs.     ^ 

Recklessness,  rek'les-nes.  f. 

Carelcffncfs,  negligence. 

To  Reckon,  rik'k'n.  v.  a.  (103). 

To  number,  to  count;  to  cftcem,  to  ac- 
count. 

To  Reckon,  rlk'k'n.  v.  n. 

To  compute,  to  calculate  j  to  ftate  an  ac- 
count; to  pay  a  penalty;  to  lay  ftrefs  or 
dependance  upon. 

Reckoner,  rek'k*n-fir.  f. 

One  who  computes,  one  who  calculates 
coft. 

Reckoning,  rlk'k  ning.  f. 

Computatiou,  calculation  ;  accounts  of  deb- 
tor and  creditor ;  money  chargcd"by  a  hoft ; 
account  taken;  efteein,  account,  eftimation. 

To  Reclaim,  ri-klame'.  v.  a.  (202) 

To  reform,  to  corrca;  t«  reduce  to  the 
ftate  defired  ;  to  recall,  to  cry  out  againft; 
to  tame. 

To  Recline,  ri-kline'.  v.  a. 

To  lean  back,  to  lean  fidewife. 

To  Recline,  ri-kline'.  v.  n. 

To  reft,  to  repofe,  to  lean. 

Recline,  ri-kllne'.  a. 


In  a  leaning  pofture. 

To  Reclose,  ri-kl6zc'.  v.  a.. 

'   To  clofc  again. 

To  Reclude,  ri-klide'.  v.  a. 

'  To  open. 

Recluse,  re-kliifc'.  a. 

Shot  up,  retired. 

Recluse,  rc-klifc'.  f. 

a  perfon  (hut  up  or  r;rtired. 

Re  coagulation,    ri-ko-ag-gWi' 
ihftn.  f/ 

Second  conflation. 

Recognisance,  ri-k6g'ni-zanfe. 

f.  Acknowledgment,  of  perfon  or  thing; 
badge;  a  bond  of  record  teftifying  there- 
C0;n:ror  to  ov^e  unto  the  recognMcc  a  cer* 
taiti  fum  of  money  acknowledged  m  fomc 
couu  of  record. 
fS'  For  rhc  proniinciauon  of  »  in  this  and* 
the  following  words,  fee  Prtnc^plri,  Xo. 
387,  and  the  words  C^ffhancg  j.nd  Ctffai- 
unre. 

To  Recognise,  rek'k6g-nizc.  v.  a. 

To  acknowledge,  to  recover  and  avow 
knowledge  of  any  peiCua  or  thing;  to  re- 
view, to  re-examine. 

ReCOONISEK,  ri-kog-n^-zie'.  f. 

He  in  whofc  favour  the  boud  is  drawn. 

Recognisor,  rc-kig-ni-zor'.  f. 

He  who  givei  the  recognifante. 

RncoGNiTiON,  rek-kdg-nllh'fin.  f. 

Review,  renovation  of  knowledge;  kiiov- 
Icdgc  confcffcd ;  acknowledgement. 

To  Recoil,  ri-kfiU'.  v.  n.  (290J. 

To  rnOi  back  In  confcqucncc  of  reftftancc; 
to  fall  back  ;  to  fail,  to  flirink. 

To  Recoin,  ri-kdln'.  v.  a.  (299) 

(300).  To  coin  over  again. 

Recoinage,  rA-ko!n'Idje.  f. 

The  aft  of  coining  anew. 

To  Recollect,  rlk-kil-lekt'.  v.  a. 

To  recover  to  memory ;  to  recover  rcafoo 
or  rcfolution;  to  gather  what  is  fcattcredi 
to  gather  again. — Sec  Ceiled. 

Recollection,  rek-k61-lck'flifin. 

f.  Recovery  of  notion,  revival  in  the  me- 
mory. 

To  Recomfort,  ri-kfim'ffirt.  v.  a. 

To  comfort  or  confolc  again ;  to  give  new 
ftrength. 

To  Recommence,  r4-k6m-menfe . 

V.  a.  To  begin  anew. 

To  Recommend,  r4k-k6m-mend'. 

V.  a..  To  praife  to  another ;  to  makcaecq>t- 
able  ;  to  ufe  one*s  intereft  with  another  in 
favour  of  a  third  perfon  ;  to  comiAit  witl* 
prayers.  ^ 

Recommendable,  rlk-kdm-mcnd 
i-bl.  a. 

Worthy  of  recommendation  or  praife.    ^ 

Recommendation,  rSk-k6m-mcn- 
di'flifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  recommending ;  that  which  fr- 
cures  to  one  a  kind  reception  feom  anodiw.^ 

RECOMMENDATQRY,rek-k6m-nien 
d4-tfir-4.  a. 

That  which  recommends  to  another.— For 
the  laft  0,  fee  Domefiick.  ^ 

Recommender,  rek-k6m-ineDd  ur. 

One  who  recommends. 

To  Recommit,  r4-k6m-mit'.  v.  a. 

To  commit  anew. 

ToRecompact,  r4-k&m-plkr.v.a. 

To  join  anew.  .   ^ 

To  Recompense,  rJk'kAm-penlc 
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Y.  «.  To  repay,  to  re<juitc;%  compcnfatc, 
to  make  up  by  fomething  equivalent. 

Recompense,  rlk'k6m-penfe.  f. 

Equivalent,  compcnfation. 

Recompilement,    r4-k6m-pile' 
mint.  f. 

New  compilcmcot. 

ToRecompose,  r4-k6m-p6ze'.  v.a. 

To  fettle  or  quitt  anew  ;  to  form  or  adjuft 
aoew. 

Recomposition,  r4-k6m-p&-zifli' 
£n.  f. 

Comporition  renewed. 

To  Reconcile,  rlk'k6n-sile.  v.a. 

To  cotnpofe  dificrences,  to  obviate  fecThing 
contradidions ;  to  make  to  like  agaia  ;  to 
make  any  thing  confiftent ;  to  reftorc  to  fa- 
vour. 

Reconcileable,  rek-kon-sl'ld-bl. 

a.  Capable  of  rencyed  kindnefii ;  cooIiUent, 
poifible  to  be  made  confiftent. 
^r  Though  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
have  written  ReconciieahU,  Vnteconcileablt, 
and  itccncUtabiewffs,  with  the  mute  f  in  the 
middle  of  thcfc  words,  they  have  omitted  it 
in  Irrtecndiabfef  Irreconcilably^  and  IrreeoH- 
cUahlenefs.  This  has  fometimcs  occafloncd  an 
impropriety  in  the  pronunciation  of  thefc 
yords,  by  bounding  the  preceding  i  (hort,  as 
in Jilvertznd  giving  the  words  a  fyllable  more 
than  they  owght  to  have,  as  if  divided  into 
RecHm-Jihe'^H'iet  &c. ;  but  as  the  orthogra* 
phy  is  wrong,  fo  is  the  pronunciation.  The 
mute  r  ougrhc  to  have  ao  place,  when  fol. 
lowed  by  a  vowel,  in  words  of  our  own 
codipofition  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  iMcHna- 
hU^  befirabl^i  Sec.  fo  it  ought  to  be  JtecoH- 
dMe^  RecoacUably,  Sic, 

ReconcIl  eablbnesSi  r2k-k6n-si' 
U-bUnifs.  f 

Confiftence*  poifibility  to  be  reconciled; 
difpoiitioa  to  renew  love. 

Reconcilement^    rlk-k6n-slle' 
ment.  C 

Reconciliation,  renewal  of  kindnefs,  favoor 
rcftored ;  frieod(hip  renewed. 

Reconciler,  r^k'k6n-sUldr.  f. 

One  who  renews  friend  (hip  between  others ; 
one  who  difcovers  the  confidence  between 
propofitions,  feemingly  contradictory. 

Reconciliation,  rik-k6n*sil-i-i' 
flidn.  f- 

Renewal  of  friendfliip ;  agreement  of  things 
feeraing  oppofitc. 

To  Recondsnse,  r£-k6n-<ilnfe'. 

V.  a.  To  condenfe  anew. 

Recondite,  rck'k6n-dltc.  a. 

Secret,  profound,  abflrufe. 

13*  Dr.  johnfon.  Dr.  Alb,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 

-  Nares,  Mr.  Skott,  Mr.  Fry ,  and  Entick,  accent 
this  word  on  the  fecond  fyllable ;  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan and  Bailey  on  the  lali.  Notwithilanding 
thefe  autborities,  I  am  miAaken  if  the  belt 
fpeakers  do  not  pronounce  this  word  with 
tKe  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable,  and  if  it  is 
not  agreeable. to  analogy  to  do  fo.  A  few 
wdrds  of  three  fyllables  from  the  Latin, 
when  anglicifed,  .without  altering  the  num- 
ber of  fylJables,  have  the  accent  on  the  fame 
fyllable  as  tir  the  Latin,  as  Of^ncMt,  DepO' 
meni.  Sec. ;  but  the  generml  inclination  of  our 
lu^goigt  is  to  place  the  accent  on  the  firft 
fyllable,  as  in  ManducaU^  IniagMle^  &c. 

To  Reconduct,  ri-k4n-dflkt'.  v.a. 

To  condud  again. 

To  Reconjoin,  r4-k6n-jAia'.  v.  a. 

To  join  anew. 

To  Kecon(^£r,  ri-k6nk'6r.  v.  a. 


To  conquer  again. 

ToRECONSECRATE,r&-k6n's4-krate 

To  confccraie  anew. 

To  Reconvene,  r4-k6n-vinc'.  v.a. 

To  aifemble  anew. 

To  Reconvey,  ri-k6n-vi'.  v.  a. 

To  convey  again. 

To  Record,  r4-kird'.  v.  a. 

To  regifter  any  thing,  fo  that  its  memory 
may  not  be  loH ;  to  celebrate,  to  caufe  to  be 
remembered  folcmnly. 

Record,  rek'^rd,  or  r4-kird'.  f. 

Regiiler,  authcntick  memorial. 
({3^  The  noun  record  was  anciently,  as  well  as 
at  prefeat,  uronounced  with  the  acceut  either 
on  the  firft  or  fecond  fyllable :  till  lately, 
however,  it  generally  conformed  to  the  ana* 
logy  of  other  words  of  this  kind;  and  we 
felaom  heard  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyU 
lable,  till  a  great  luminary  of  the  law,  as 
remarkable  for  the  )uftnefs  of  his  elocution 
as  bia  le^  abilities,  revived  the  claim  this 
word  anciently  had  to  the  ultimate  accent ; 
and  fmce  his  time  this  pronunciation,  efpe- 
cially  in  our  courts  of  juftice,  fcems  to  have 
been  the  moft  general.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, to  recollca,  that  this  is  overturning 
one  of  the  moft  fettled  analogies  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  pronunciation  to  lead  to  the  obvious  ana- 
logy in  diflyllabie  nouns  and  verbs  of  the 
fame  form. — See  Principles,  No.  491. 

Recordation,  rlk-^r-d4'ihdn.  f. 

Remembrance. 

Recorder,  r4-k6rd'ir.  f. 

One  whofc  bufinefs  is  to  regifter  any  events ; 
the  keeper  of  the  rolls  in. a  city;  a  kind  of 
flute,  a  wind  inftrument. 

To  Recover,  ri-kiv'flr.  v.  a. 

To  rcftore  from  (icknefs  or  diforder  ;  to  re* 
pair  s  to  regain ;  to  releafe ;  to  attain,  to 
reach,  to  come  up  to. 

To  Recover,  ri-kflv'flr.  v.  n. 

To  grow  well  from  a  difeafe. 

Recoverable,  r4-kfiv'fir-4-bl  a. 

Poilible  to  be  reftored  from  ftckiiefs ;  pofli- 
ble  to  be  regained. 

Recovery,  ri-kfiv'fir-4.  f. 

Reftoration  from  ficknefs ;  power  or  zB,  of 
regaining  ;  the  aft  of  cutting  off  an  entail. 

To  Recount,  ri-kAflnt'.  v.  a. 

To  relate  in  deuil,  to  tell  diftindly. 

Recountment,  ri-k65nt'mSnt.  f. 

Relation,  recital. 

Recourse,  ri-kirfe'.  f. 

Application  as  for  help  or  proteftion;  ac- 
cefs. 

Recreant,  rik'kre-3nt.  a. 

Cowardly,  meanfpiritcd  ;  apoftate,  falfe. 

To  Recreate,  rek'kri-kc.  v.  a. 

To  refrefti  after  toil,  to  amufe  or  divert  in 
wearinefs;  to  delight,  to  gratify  ;  to  relieve, 
to  revive. 

Recreation,  rlk-krS-i'fhftn.  f. 

Relief  after  toil  or  pain,  amufement  in  for- 
row  or  diftrefs ;  rcfreftiment,  arauiement, 
diverfion. 

Recreative,  rek'kri-artiv.  a. 

Refrefliing,  giving  iclicf  after  labour  or 
pain,  amuTing,  diverting. 

RECREATiVENESS,r4k'kr4-i-tiv-nis 

f.  The  quality  of  being  recreative. 

Recrement,  rSk'kj-A-ment.  f. 

Drofs,  fpume,  fupcrfluous  or  ufeltfs  parts. 

Recremental,  rek-krl-men'tdl." 
Rbcrementitious,    rek-kri- 
m4n-tith'6s. 

a.  DroiTy. 
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To  Recriminate,  rirkrim'i-nitc. 

v.  n.  To  return  one  accufation  with  another. 

Recrimination,   r4-krlm-A-ni' 
ihftn.  f. 

Return  of  one  accufation  with  another. 

Recriminator,  ri-knm'i-ni-ifir. 

f.  He  that  returns  one  chargfc  with  another. 

RECRUDESCENT,rek.kr6&-d4s's5nt. 

a.  Growing  painful  or  violent  again. 

To  Recruit,  rA-kr&5t'.  v.  a. 

To  repair  any  thing  wafted  by  new  f^pplics ; 
to  fnpply  an  army  with  new  men. 

To  Recruit,  ri-kro6t'.  v.  n. 

to  raife  new  foldiers. 

Recruit,  ri-kru&t'.  f.  (343). 

Supply  of  any  thine  wafted  ;  new  foldiers. 

Rectangle,  rSk'tlng-gl.  f. 

A  figure  which  haa  one  angle  or  more  of 
ninety  degreer. 

Rectangular,  rJk-ting'gA-Ur.  a. 

Right  angled,  having  angles  of  ninety  de- 
grees. 

Rectangularly,  rik-ting'gi-Ur- 
li.  ad. 

With  right  angles. 

Rectifiable,  rSk'ti-fl-i-bl.  a. 

(183).  Capable  to  be  fet  right. 

Recti  FiCATiON,rek-t4.fi-kli'flifin. 

f.  The  a£l  of  fetting  ri^t  what  is  wrong ; 
in  chymiftry,  Reftificatton  is  drawing  any 
thing  over  again  by  diftillation,  to  make  it 
yet  higher  or  finer. 

To  Rectify,  rik'ti-fl.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  make  right,  to  reform,  to  redrefs ;  to  ex- 
alt and  improve  by  repeated  diftillation. 

Rectilinear,  rik-tfc-lin'A-ir.  > 
Rectilineous,  r4k-ti-lln'i-fis/ 

Confifting  of  right  lines. 

Rectitude,  rlk'ti-tAde.  f. 

Straitnefs,  not  curvity ;  uprightneis,  freedo«» 
from  moral  obliauity. 

Rector,  rek'trtr.  f. 

Ruler,  lord,  governor;  parfon  of  an  u^ioi* 
propriated  parifli. 

Rectorship,  rlk'tflr-fliip.  f. 

The  rank  or  office  of  reAor. 

Rectory,  rlk'tdr-4.  f. 

A  Redory  or  parfonaf^e  is  a  (^rlunl  Uvisf , 
compofed  of  land,  tithe,  ^nd^^ther  obla- 
tions of  the  people,  feparaie  or  dedicated 
to  God  ia  any  congregation  for  the  Service 
of  his  church  there,  and  for  die  mainteaaoce ' 
of  the  miniftcr  thereof. 

Recubation,  r&-ki&-bl'(bAa«  f. 

(530}.  The  a£^  of  lying  or  Iciai^g. 

Recumbency,  rc-k&m'b&n-si.  f. 

The  pofture  of  lying  or  leaning ;  tcft,  rc- 
pofe. 

Recumbent,  r4-kftm'bint.  a. 

Lying,  leaning. 

To  Recur,  ri-kAr'.  v.  n^ 

To  come  back  to  the  thought,  to  revive  ia 
the  mind ;  to  have  recourfe  to,  {p  take  re- 
fuge in. 

Recurrence,  ri-kftr'r4nfe.     \  r 
Recurrency,  ri-kdr'ren-s6.   ] 

Return. 

Recurrent,  r4-kflr'rlnt.  a. 

Returning  from  time  touime. 

Recursion,  rA-kAr'Aifln.  f. 

Return.  , 

Recurvation, ri-kflr-vi'flidn.l  ^ 
Recurvity,  ri-kfir'v4-ti.         J 

Flexure  backwards. 

Recurvous,  ri-Wr'vfis.  a. 
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pr  (546).  — Fitc,  fir,  fin,  fit ;  —  mi,  mftt ;  —pine,  pb ;  — 


Bait  b«ckwtrd« 
Recusant,  rek'ki&-zint,  6r  ri-kii' 
slnt.  f. 

One  that  refafei  any  termi  of  commttotott  or 
•  focicty. 
g3"  Though  almoft  every  DiQionary  in  the 
language  is  againft  the  accentnttion  of  this 
word  on  the  firlt  fyllable,  I  am  inclined  to 
give  it  the  preference,  from  the  ftroo^  ten- 
dency of  our  language  to  an  antepen ultimate 
accentuatiou  of  fimplet  of  three  fyilables.  For 
though  Proponent  and  Dcpoitettt  preferve  their 
Latin  accent,  Ignorant  and  LaUrant  depart 
from  it.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  y/<^ 
jutant  and  Permanent  \  and  till  a  better  rea- 
fon  can  be  givep  for  placing  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate  fyllable    oT  the   word  in 


qneffion,  than  the  (on^  Quantity  of  the  Latin 
from  which  it  is  cierivea,  I  (hall  beg 


-word 


leave  to  accent  it  on  the  antepenultimate 
with  Mr.Sheridan,^V.  Johnfon,aad,  Ithinky. 
the  beft  prefent  uiage  on  my  (ide. 

To  Recuse,  ri-kize'.  v.  n. 

To  refufe.     A  juridical  word. 

Red,  r^.  a. 

Of  the  colour  of  blood,  of  one  of  the  pri- 
mitive coJoura, 

Redbreast,  rSd'brift.  f. 

A  fmall  bird,  fo  named  from  the  colour  Of 
its  bread,  called  alfb  a  Robin. 

Redcoat,  r4d'k6te.  f. 

A  name  of  contempt  for  a  foldier. 

To  Redden,  rld'd'o.  v.  a. 

To  make  red. 

To  Redden,  rid'd'n.  v.  n. 

To  grow  red. 

Reddishness,  r^d'dlfli-nis.  f. 

Tendency  to  redineis. 

Reddition,  r^d-difh'An.  f. 

Reftitution. 

Redditive,  rld'dit-!v.  a. 

Anfwcriog  to  an  interrogative. 

Reddle,  ridMl.  f. 

A  fort  of  mineral  of  the  metal  kind. 

Rede,  ride.  f. 

Counfel^  advice.     Out  of  ufe. 

To  Rej>eem,  r4-diim'.  v.  a.  (246). 

To  ranfom,  to  relieve  from  any  thing  by 
paying  a  price;  to  refcuc,  to  recover;  to 
make  amends  for ;  to  pay  an  atonement ;  to 
fave  the  world  from  the  curfe  of  (in. 

Redeemable,  ri-dcim'i-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  redemption. 

Redeemableness,  ri-dWm'i-bl- 
nes.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  redeemable. 

Redeemer,  ri-d4im'flr.  f. 

One  who  ranfoms  or  redeems ;  the  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

'Fo  Redeliver,  ri-di-lWfir.  v.  a. 

To  deliver  back. 

Redelivery,  r4-d4-Uv'ir-4.  f. 

The  a)ft  of  delivering  T>ack. 

To  Redemand,  ri-di-mind'.  v.  a. 

To  demand  back. 

Redemption,  r6-dlm'ibfln.  f.  (412) 

Ranfom,  releafe  \.  purcbafe  of  God's  favour 
by  the  death  c^'C>»rift. 

Redemptory,  ri-dim't4r-4.  a* 

(4»«).  Paid  for  ranfom. 

Redhot,  rJd'hit.  a. 

Heated  to  rednefs. 

Redintegrate,  rJ-din'ti-grSte.  a. 

Reftored,  renowed,  made  new. 

Redintegration>  r4-din-t4-.gri' 


.}'• 


Renovttion»  reftoration  ;  Redintegration, 
chymifts  call  the'reftoriog  any  mixed  body 
or  matter,  whofe  form  baa  been  deftfoycdy 
to  its  former  nature  and  conftitutioiu 

Redlead,  xlAAlA'.  f. 

Minium. 

Redness,  rid'nes.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  red. 

Redolence,  xl^bAhnk. 
Redolency,  r4d'A-len-si 

Sweet  fcent. 

Redolent,  rld'6-lint.  a. 

Sweet  of  fcent. 

To  Redouble,  ri-dAb'bl.  v.  a. 

To  repeat  often  ;  to  increafe  by  addition  of 
the  fame  quantity  over  and  over. 

To  Redouble,  ri-ddb'bl.  v.  n. 

To  become  twice  as  much. 

Redout,  ri-diflt'.  f. 

The  outwork  of  a  fogification,  a  fbrtreia. 

Redoubtable,  r^-d6dt'i«bl.  a* 

Formidable,  terrible  to  foes. 

Redoubted,  r4-d6dt'id.  a. 

Dread,  awful,  formidable. 

To  Redound,  ri-didnd'.  v.  n- 

To  be  fent  back  by  re-adion ;  to  reduce  in 
the  confequence. 

To  Redress,.  ri-dr4s'.  v.  a. 

To  fet  right,  to  amend ;  to  rdieve,  to  reme- 
dy, to  eaie. 

Redress,  rk-ixh^' .  f. 

Reformation,  amendment ;  relief,  remedy  ; 
one  who  gives  relief. 

Rbdressive,  ri-dr£s'siv.  a. 

Succouring,  affording  remedy. 

Redshank,  red'ihiink.  1. 

A  bird. 

Redstreak,  rJd'ftrike.  f. 

An  apple,  cyder  fruit ;  cyder  prefled  from 
the  redftrcak. 

To  Reduce,  r4-dAfe'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  back,  obfolete  ;  to  brin^  to  the  for- 
mer ftate  ;  to  reform  from  any  diforder ;  to 
bring  into  any  ftate  of  diminution  ;  to  de- 
grade, to  impair  in  dignity ;  to  bring  into 
any  ilate  of  mifery  or  mcanoefs ;  to  fub- 
due;  to  fubjcA  to  a  rule,  to  bring  into  a 
clafs. 

Reducement,  rh-iixk' mint.  f. 

The  aA  of  bringing  back;  fubduing,  re- 
forming or  dirainilhing. 

Reducer,  r4-dil'sfir.  f. 

One  that  reduces. 

Reducible,  r^-<l&'si-bL  a* 

Poflible  to  be  reduced. 

Reducibleness,  r4-dA'si-bl-nls.  L 

Quality  of  being  reducible. 

Reduction,  r4-dfik'fhfin.  f. 

The  ad  of  reducing;  in  arithmetick,  Re- 
dudion  brings  two  or  more  numbers  of 
different  denonainations  into  one  denomi- 
nation. 

Reductive,  ri-dflk'tiv.  a. 


Having  the  power  of  r^ducins. 

Reductively,  r4-dfik'tiv-l4,  ad. 


By  rcdu£tion,  by  confequence. 

Redundance,  r4-dfin'd3nfc. 
Redundancy,  r4-dfln'dln-s4 

Superfluity,  fuperabundance. 

Redundant,  ri-dfln'ddnt.  a. 

Superabundant,     exuberant,     fuperfluous  ;. 
ufmg  more  woids  or  images  than  are  ufcfuK 

Redundantly,  rA-dfln'dJnt-14.  ad. 

Superfluoufly,  fuperabundantly. 

To  Reduplicate,  ri^d'pli-ki^e. 

v.  a.  To  double. 


Reduplication,  rf^lA-pU-ki'fli4n 

f.  The  ad  of  doubling. 

Reduplicative,  r4-dA'pl4-kl»tlf. 

a.  Double. 

Redwing,  rJd'wing.  f. 

A  bird. 

To  Reecho,  ri4k'k6.  ▼.  n. 

To  echo  back. 

Reechy,  r4t(h'4.  a. 

Smoky,  footy,  tanned. 

Reed,  riW.  f.  (246). 

A  hollow  knotted  fialk»  which  grows  ia  vet 
grounds  ;  a  fmall  pipe ;  an  arrow. 

To  Re-edify,  rA^d'i-fl.  y.  a. 

To  rebuild,  to  build  again. 

Reedless,  ri^d'^l^.  a. 

Being  without  reeds. 

Reedy,  riid'A.  a. 

Abounding  with  reeds. 

Reek,  rhtk.  f.  (246). 

Smoke,  ftcam,  vapour;  a  pile  of  conierbf* 

To  Reek,  r44k.  v.  n. 

To  fmoke,  to  fteam,  to  emit  vapour. 

Reeky,  r44k'4.  a. 

Smoky,  tanned,  black. 

Reel,  riil.  f.  (246). 

A  turning  frame  upon  which  jztm  is  woqimI 
into  ikains  from  the  fpindle. 

To  Reel,  r4Al.  v.  a. 

To  gather  yam  off  the  fpiadlc. 

To  Keel,  riAl.  v.  n. 

To  ftagger,  to  incline  in  walking,  M  tt 
one  fide  and  then  to  the  other. 

Re-election,  ri-A-14k'(hfln.  f. 

Repeated  eledion. 

To  Re-enact,  r4-4n-3ct'.  v.  n. 

To  enad  anew. 

To  Re-enforce,  r4-4n-fArfe'.  r.a. 

To  ftrengthen  with  new  affiftance. 

Re-£nforc£MENt,     rA-4n-f6rfc' 
mSnt.  f. 

Frefti  aftiftance. 

To  Re-enjoy,  rA-4n-jd4'.  v.  a. 

To  enjoy  anew  or  a  fccond  time. 

To  Re-enter,  r4-4n'tAr.  v.  a. 

To  enter  again,  to  enter  anew. 

To  Re-£nthron£,  rA-en-zArAnc'* 

V.  a.  To  replace  in  a  throne. 

Re-entrance,  r4-en'tr3nfc.  f. 

The  ad  of  entering  again. 

Reermouse,  rcAr'mSfife.  f. 

A  bat. 

To  Re-establish,  ri-A-filb'Iift. 

v.  a.  To  eftablifli  anew. 

Re-establisher,  rA-4-lUb'liA-flr. 

f.  One  that  re-eftabliftics. 

Re-establishment,  r4-4-ft4b'llfli- 
ment.  f. 

The  ad  of  re-eft^dyfifliing,  the  ftate  trfbeios 
re-eftabli(hed,  reftauration* 

Reeve,  rWv.  f. 

A  fteward.     Out  of  ufe. 

To  Re-examine,  r4-egzrlm^n* 

v.  a.  To  examine  anew. 

To  Refect,  r4-fikt'.  v.  a- 

To  refrefh,  to  reftore  after  hanger  or  fe" 
tigiie. 

Refection,  r4-fek'fliflii.  f. 

Refrefliment  after  hunger  or  fatigue. 

Refectory,  ri-flk'tfir-4,  or  df^ 
tflr-4.  i. 

Room  of  relreniment,  eating  room. 
(Pr  Almoft  all  the  Didionarics  I  fcive  coa* 
(^Ucd,  except  Mr.  Shend«a'i|  pltce  tkc  ao- 
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te»t  a«  die  teeonA  fyllable  of  this  word ; 
aid  yet  fo  prcvaleat  nas  the  latter  accentu* 
'  ation  been  of  late  years,  that  Mr.  Nares  is 
reduced  to  hope  it  is  not  fixed  beyond  re- 
covery* There  is»  indeed,  one  reafon  why 
this  word  ought  not  to  have  the  accent  on 
the  firft  fyllable,  and  that  is,  the  two  mutes 
in  the  fecond  and  third,  which  are  not  fo 
eafily  pronounced  when  the  accent  is  re- 
moved from  them,  as  the  mutes  and  liquids 
in  acccl/hry,  coiifificry,  dejultory,  Ac.  —  bee 
Ftremffryy  Corrupl'Ale,  IrrcfragahUt  &q, 

ToRefel,  r4-fll'.  v.  a. 

To  refote,  to  reprefs. 

To  Refer,  ri-flr'.  y.  a. 

To  difmifs  for  information  or  judgment ;  to 
betake  for  decifion  ;  to  reduce  to,  as  to  the 
ultimate  end  ;  to  reduce  as  to  a  clafs. 

To  Refer,  rA-fer'.  v.  n- 

To  refped,  to  have  relation. 

Referee,  rlf-Sr-4^'.  f. 

One  to  whom  any  thing  is  referred. 

Reference,  ref'flr-infe.  n 

Relation,  refpe6b,  alluiioiito;  difmiffion  to 
another  tribunal. 

To  Referment,  r4-flr-ment'.  v.  a. 

To  ferment  anew. 

Referribx.£,  r£-ier'ri-bl.  a« 

Capable  of  being  confidcred  as  in  relation 
to  foraethiog  elfe. 

To  Refine,  ri-flne'.  v.  a. 

To  purify,  to  clear  from  drofs  and  excre* 
ment;  to  make  elocaat,  to  poIi(h. 

To  Refine,  ri-flnc'.  v.  n. 

To  improve  in  point  of  accuracy  or  deli^ 
cacy ;  to  grow  pure ;  to  a£Fc6fc  nicety. 

Repinedly,  ri-flnc'ld4i.  ad.  (364) 

With  affeded  elegance. 

Refinement,  r^-flne'mSnt.  f. 

The  9&  of  purifying  by  clearing  any  thing 
from  drofs  ;  improvement  in  elegance  or  pu- 
rity; artificial  pradice;  affe£UtioQ  of  ele* 
gant  improvement. 

Refiner,  r4-fi'nfir.f. 

Purifier,  one  who  clears  from  drofs  or  re- 
crement; improver  in  elegance;  inventor 
of  fuperfluous  fubtilt^s* 

ToRefit,  r4-f1t'.  V.  a. 

To  repair,  to  reflore  after  damage^ 

To  Reflect,  ri-flekt'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  back. 

To  Reflect,  r4-fl^kt'.  v.  a* 

To  throw  back  light ;  to  bend  back ;  to 
throw  back  the  thoughts  upon  the  pall  or 
on  thcmfrlvcs;  to  confidcr  attentively;  to 
throw  reproach  or  ccniuie ;  to  bring  re- 
proach. 

Reflectent,  r5-fl5k'tlnt.  a. 

Bending  back,  flying  back. 

Reflection,  ri-fllk'ftiAn.  f. 

llic  aft  of  throwing  back  ;  the  a&  of  bend- 
ing back  ;  that  which  is  reflc^led  ;  thought 
thrown  back  upon  the  paft;  the  adion  of 
the  mind  upon  itfclf;  attentive  confidcra- 
tion ;  ccnlurc. 

Reflective,  r4-fllk'tiv.  a. 

Throwing  back  images  ;  confidcring  things 
pall,  conudering  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

Reflector,  r4-flek'tdr.  f. 

Confidcrcr. 

Reflex,  ri'fleks.  a. 

DiTeftcd  backward. 

Reflexibility,  ri-fUks-i-biri-ti. 

f.  The  quality  of  being  reflex il'ic. 

Reflexible,  r4-fl4ks'6-bl.  a. 

Capable  to  be  thrown  back. 

Reflexive,  r^-fllks'lv.  a. 


— n6,  mAvc,  nAr,  nit ;  —  tfibe,  tib,  bdll ;  —  AH ;  —  pAAnd ; 

Having  refpe^l  to  fomething  pafl. 

Reflexively,  r4-fleks'iv-14.  ad. 


'thitif   THIS, 


In  a  backward  dire£lioo. 

To  Reflourish,  rd-flir'rlfli.  Y.  ^» 

To  flourifh  anew. 

To  Re  FLOW,  r6-fl6'.  v.  n. 

To  low  back. 

Refluent,  rifflA-cnt*  a.  (518). 

Running  back. 

Reflux,  ri'flAx.  f. 

Backward  courfe  of  water. 

To  Reform,  ri-f&rm'.  v.  a. 

To  change  from  worfe  to  better. 

To  Reform,  ri-f&rm'.  v.  n. 

To  grow  better. 

Reform,  rc-fArm'.  f. 

Reformation. 

Reformation,  rcf-f6r-mi'(hfln.  f. 

Change  from  worfe  to  better. 

Reformer,  r4-f6rm'Ar.  f. 

One  who  makes  a  change  for  the  better,  an 

amender. 

To  Refract,  ri-fr4kt'.  v.  a. 

To  break  the  natural  courfe  of  rays. 

Refraction,  r4-fir4k'ihfin.  f. 

The  incurvation  or  change  of  determination 
in  the  body  moved;  in  dioptricks,  it  is  the 
variation  of  a  ray  of  light  from  that  right 
line,  which  it  would  have  paffed  op  in,  had 
not  the  denAty  of  the  medium  turned  it 
afide. 

Refractive,  r4-frik'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  refraftion. 

Refractoriness,  r4-frdk'tdr-4-ni« 

f.  Sullen  obftinacy. 

Refractory,  r4-fr4k'tflr-4.  a. 

Obftinate,  perverfe,  contumacious. 
03*  All  our  Orthbepifls,  except  Bailey,  place 
the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable  of^  this 
word  ;  and  we  need  but  attend  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  indiflin£lnefs  which  arifes  from 
placing  the  accent  on  the  firfl  fyllable,  to 
condemn  it.  The  mutes  c  hard  and  /  are 
formed  by  parts  of  the  organs  (b  diftant 
from  each  other,  that,  without  the  help  of 
the  accent  to  ftrengthen  the  organs,  they  are 
not  very  cafily  pronounced. — See  IrrtfutahU* 

Re  FRAG  ABLE,  rIf'frS-gS-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  confutation  and  conviSion. 
(|;3*  In  this  word  there  is  not  the  fame  con- 
currence of  confonaots  as  in  the  lafl,  and 
confequently  not  the  fame  reafon  for  placing 
the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable.— Sec  IrrC' 
frngabte. 

To  Refrain,  r4-frine'.  v.  a. 

To  hold  back,  to  keep  from  a^ion. 

To  Refrain,  ri-frine'.  v»  n. 

To  forbear,  to  abftain,  to  fpare. 

Refrangibility,  re-Mn-i4-b?KA- 
ti.  f. 

Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  is  their 
difpofition  to  be  refradlcd  or  turned  out  of 
their  way,  in  pafling  out  of  one  tranfparent 
body  or  medium  into  another. 

Refrangible,  ri-fr4n'j4-bl.  a. 

Turned  out  of  their  cmirfe,  in  pafling  from 
one  medium  to  another. 

Refrenation,  rif-fri-ni'fliftn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  retraining. 

To  Refresh,  ri-frefli'.  v.  a. 

To  recreate,  to  relieve  after  pain;  to  im- 
prove by  new  touches  any  thing  impaired ; 
to  refrigerate,  to  cool. 

Refresh ::r,  r4-fr^(h'fir.  f. 

That  which  rcfrefhcs. 

Refreshment,  ri-frefli'mint,  f.  , 
3  I  ^ 
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Relief  after  pain,  want  or  fatigue ;  (Hit 
which  gives  relief,  at  food,  reft.  ' 

Refrigerant,  rA-frid'jir-4nt.  a. 

Cooling,  mitigating  heat. 

To  Refrigerate,  rA-frid'j4r-4te. 

v.  a.  To  cool. 

Re  frioeration,  r4-frld-j4r-i'(hftn. 

f.  The  z€l  of  cooling;  the  fUte  of  beia^ 
cooled. 

Refrigerative,  rA-frld'jSr-i-" 
t!v. 

REFRIGERAT0RY,r4-fnd'jir-l- 
Cooling  having  the  power  to  cool. 

Refrigeratory,  rA-fr!d'ilr-4-tflr* 
A.  r. 

That  part  of  a  diflilliog  veflel  that  if  place<f 
about  the  head  of  a  ftill,  and  Ailed  with  wa- 
ter to  cool  the  condeniing  vapours;  tiiir 
thing  internally  cooling. 

Reft,  rSft.  part.  pret.  of  Re^ve. 
Deprived,  taken  away,     Rietfrit  •£  Reave* 
Took  away. 

Refuge,  ref  fAdje.  f. 

Sheltei:  from  any  danger  or  diftreCi;  pro« 
teflion,  that  which  £ive»  (helter  or  protco* 
tion,  refource ;  expedient  in  diflrefi. 

To  Refuge,  rirfiidje,  v.  a. 

To  (belter,  io  proteft. 

Refugee,  rcWfi-iW.  C 

One  who  flies  to  (helter  or  proteAtOM^ 

Refulgence,  r^-f&l'jiofis.  (* 

Splendor,  brightnef*. 

Refulgent,  ri-f&l'jlnt.  a.  (177). 

Bright,  glittering,  fplendid. 

To  He  FUND,  ri-ffind'.  v. «. 

To  pour  back ;  to  /epay  what  it  reocivedf 
to  re  (lore. 

Refusal,  rA-ffi'zll.  f. 

The  aA  of  refufing,  denial  of  any  thing  de« 
manded  or  foIiciM  ;  the  pre-emption,  th« 
right  of  having  any  thing  before  another^ 
option. 

To  Refuse,  ri-fize'.  v.  a.. (492). 

To  deny  what  is  folicited  or  re'quircd  ;  !•* 
reje£l,  to  difmifs  without  a  grant. 

To  Refuse,  rA-fAze'.  v.  n. 

Not  to  accept. 

Refuse,  rlffifc,  f.  Un)  f499)- 

'  That  which  remains  difregarded  when  tha 

reft  is  taken, 
(t:^*  I  have  ^ven  the  (harp  or  hiffing  (bund  t« 
the  J  in  this  word  according  to  the  a.nalogy 
of  fubftantivcs  of  this  form  which  have  a 
corrcfponding  verb,  and  imagine  1  have  the 
befl  ufage  on  my  fide,  though  none  of  our 
Orthocpifts,  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  have  made 
this  diflinflion. 

Refuser,  re-fA'zfir.  f. 

He  who  rcfufcs. 

Refutal,  ri-fi'til.  f. 

Refutation. 

Refutation,  rcf-fA-ti'fliftn.  f. 

The.aa  of  w^uting,  the  aft  of  proving  fi^fie 
or  erroneous. 

To  Refute,  ri-fite'.  v.  a. 

To  prove  falfe  or  erroneous.  ♦ 

To  Regain,  rA-gane'.  v.  a. 

To  recover,  to  gain  anew. 

Regal,  rA'gil.  a. 

Royal,  kingly. 

To  Regale,  ri-gile'.  v.  a. 

To  refrefh,  to  entertain,  to  gratify. 

Regalement,  rA-gale'mint.  f. 

Refrefhment,  entertainment. 

Regalia,  ri-gi'li-4.  f. 

Enfignt 
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Xnfigot  of  royalty. 

Regality,  ri-gll'i-ti.  f. 

flovalty,  fovercigmy,  kingfliip. 

ToRegard,  rc-gird'.v.a.(9a)(i6o) 

To  value,  to  attesd  to  a«  worthy  of  notice  ; 
to  obfervc,  to  remirk  ;  to  pay  attention  to ; 
to  rcfped,  to  have  relation  toi  to  look  to- 
wards. 

Regard,  r4-gird'.  f. 

Attention  as  to  a  matter  of  importance  ;  re- 
fpc£l,  reverence;  n»te,  eminence;  refped, 

f  account ;    relation,  reference  ;  look,  atped 

"dire^ed  to  another. 

Regardable,  r4-g3rd'4.bl.  a. 

Obfervable ;  worthy  of  notice. 

Regarder,  r£-giid'&r.  f. 

One  that  regards. 

Regardful,  ri-gird'f&l.  a. 

Attentive  ;  taking  notice  of. 

Regardfully,  ri-gird'flli.  ad. 

Attentively,  heedfuUy ;  refpeafuUy. 

Regardless,  ri-giUd'l&s.  a. 

Heedlefs,  negligeot»  tnauentive. 

Regardlessly,  ri-gird'Us-li.  ad. 

Without  heed. 

Recardlessness,  ri-gdrd^lis-nls. 

f.  Heedlefnefsy  negligence,  inatteiuion* 

Regency,  rA'jIn-si.  f. 

Authority,  government;  vicarioua  govern- 
ment; the  dtftrid  governed  by  a  vicege- 
rent ;  thofie  to  whom  vtcarioua  regaHty  ia 
cntmfted. 

To  Regenerate,  ri-j2n'ir-lite. 

V.  a.  To  reproduce,  to  produce  anew ;  to 
nske  to  be  bom  anew ;  to  renew  by  change 
of  carnal  nature  to  a  Chriftian  life. 

Regenerate,  rA-jIn'er-it.  a.  (91). 

Reproduced  s  born  anew  by  grace  to  a 
Chriftian  life. 

Regeneration,  ri-jln-ir-i'lhfln.  f. 

New  birth,  birth  by  srace  from  carnal  af- 
fedions  to  a  Chriftian  life. 

Regenerateness,  r£-jln'ir-lt-n2s. 

f.  The  (late  of  being  regenerate. 

Regent,  ri'jint.  a. 

Governing,  ruling ;  cxerciGng  vicarious  au- 
thority. 

Regent,  ri'ilnt.  f. 

Govfsmor,  nUer ;  one  invefted  with  vicari« 
ops  royalty. 

Rti^ENTSHiF,  rA'jInt-flilp.  f. 

Power  of  governing  j  deputed  authority. 

Reoermination,    ri-jir-mi-na' 
Ihfin.  f. 

The  »€t  of  fprovting  again. 

Regible,  r4d'j4-bL  a. 

Governable. 

Regicide,  rld'j4-side.  f. 

Murderer  of  his  king  ;  murder  «f  his  ting. 

Regimen,  i4d'ji-m4n.  f. 

That  care  in  diet  and  living  that  is  fuitable 
to  evjery  pMticuUr  courle  of  medicine. 

Regiment,  rid'ji-mint,  f. 

£ftabli(hed  government,  polity;  ruir,  an- 
thority  ;  a  body  of  foldiers  under  one  colo- 
nel. 

Regimental,  fid-ji-thint^SA.  a. 

Belonging  U>  a  regimeuf ;  military. 

Region,  ri'jiji.  f. 

Traft  of  land,  country,  tn£t  or  fpace  ;  part 
of  the  body,  within;  place. 

Regi»*er,  red'jis-idr.  f. 

Mi  account  of  any  thing  regularly^  kept ; 
the  officer  whofe  bufmcfs  is  to  keep  the  re* 
gifter. 

To  Register,  red'jis-tflr.  v.  a* 


To  record,  to  preferve  by  tiitbentick  ac- 
counts. 

Registry,  rld'jis-tri.  f. 

The  aA  of  infcrting  in  the  regifter ;  the 
place  where  the  regiller  is  kept%  a  fcrie*  of 
ti€U  recorded. 

Regnant,  rie'nint.  a. 

Reigning,  predominant,  prevalent,  having 
power. 

To  Regorge,  ri-g&rje'.  v.  z. 

To  vomit  up,  to  throw  back ;  to  fwallow 
eagerly ;  to  fwallow  back. 

To  Regraft,  ri-grift'.  v.  a. 

To  graft  again. 

To  Regravt,  ri-grfnt'.  r.  a. 

To  grant  back. 

To  Regrate,  ri-gritc'.  v.  a. 

To  oflFend,  to  fhock ;  not  ufed  :  to  eninrofs, 
to  foreftall, 

Regrater,  r4-gritc'flr.  f. 

Foreflallcr,  eogro&r. 

To  Regrset,  ri-gri4t'.  f. 

To  refalute,  to  greet  a  fecond  time. 

Regre^et,  rA-grWt'.  f. 

Return  or  exchanj^e  of  lalutation. 

Regress,  ri'gres.  f. 

Paflage  back,  power  of  paf&ng  back. 

Regression,  r4-gr4ih'dn.  f. 

The  aft  of  returning  or  going  l^ack. 

Regret,  r4-gret'.  f. 

Vexation  at  fomething  paft,  bittemefsof  re- 
flexion ;  grief,  forrow. 

To  Regret,  rh-grit'.  v.  a. 

To  repent,  to  grieve  at. 

Reguerdon,  ri-glr'dfln.  C 

Reward,  recompence.  Obfoleie. — See  (rir/r- 

Regular,  r4e'A-Ur.  a.  (170). 

Agreeable  to  rule,  confiftent  with  the  mode 
prefcribed  ;  governed  by  drift  regulations ; 
having  (ides  or  fui  faces  compofcd  of  equal 
fieures ;  iniUtuted  or  initiated  accocding  to 
eftablilhed  forms. 

Regular,  rig'i-ldr.  f. 

In  the  Roman  Sathobck  church,  all  perfons 
are  faid  to  be  Regulars,  that  profefs  and 
follow  a  certain  rule  of  life,  and  obferve 
the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chaftity,  and  obe- 
dience. 

Regularity,  rig-ii-ldr'A-ti.  f. 

Agreeablenefs  to  rule;  method,  certain 
order. 

Regularly,  rlg'A-lir-lA,  ad. 

In  a  manner  concordanrto  rule. 

To  Regulate^  rSg'6-lite.  v.  a. 

To  adjuft  by  rule  or  method  ;  to  direft. 

Regulation,  r^g-i4a'fli6n.  f. 

The  aft  of  regtUating ;  method,  the  cffeft  of 
regulation. 

Regulator,  rlg'^A-li-tflr.  f.(S2i). 

One  that  regulates  -,  that  part  of  a  machine 
which  makes  the  motion  equable. 

To  Regurgitate,  r4-gdr'ii-tite. 

v.  a.  To  throw  back,  to  pour  back. 

Regurgitation,  ri-gfir-ji-ti'flifin 

f.  Rcforption,  the  aft  of  fwallowing  back. 

Ta  Rehear,  ri-hdre'.  v.  a. 

To  hear  again. 

Rehearsal,  rc-her'sil.  f. 

Repetition,  recital ;  the  recital  of  any  thin^ 
previous  to  publick  exhibition. 

To  Rehearse,  ri-herfe'.  v.  a. 

To  repeat,  to  recite ;  to  relate,  to  tell ;  to 
recite  previoufly  to  publick  exhibition. 

To  Reject,  rA-jSkt'.  v.  a. 

To  difmiU  without  compliance  with  pro- 


po&lor  acceptaace  ofolfcr;  to  cat  off,  to 
make  an  abieft  ;  to  ref  ufe,  not  to  accept ; 
to  throw  afide.  * 

Rejection,  ri-jlk'fh&ii.  T. 

The  aft  of  cafting  off  or  throwior  »<Mlf. 

To  Reign,  rinc  v.  n.  (249}. 

To  enjoy  or  exerdfe  fbvereign  authority; 
to  be  predominant,  to  prevail ;  to  obbu 
power  or  dominion. 

Reign,  rine.  f.  (385). 

Royal  authority,  tovereignty ;  time  of  i 
king's  government  ;  kingdom,  dominioiu. 

To  Reimbody,  ri-!m*bdd'£.  v.  n. 

To  embody  again. 

To  Reimburse,  r4-Im-b6rfe'.  v.  a. 

To  repay,  to  repair  lofs  or  expence  by  la 
equivalent. 

Reimbursement,     ri-im-b&rie' 
m^nt.  f. 

Reparation  or  repayment. 

To  Reimpregnate,  ilAm-pd^ 
n^te.  V.  a. 

To  impregnate  anew. 

Reimpression,  ilAm-pTifh'in.f. 

A  fecond  or  repealed  irapreflion. 

Rein,  rinc.  f.  (249J. 

The  part  of  the  bricHe  which  extends  froa 
the  borfe'a  head  to  the  driver^s  or  rider's 
hand ;  ufed  as  an  inftrument  of  govemment, 
or  for  govemmoit ;  to  give  the  Rcioi,  tt 
give  licenfe. 

To  Rein,  rine.  v.  a* 

To  govern  by  a  bridle ;  to  refirain,  to  cob- 
trouL 

Reins,  rl^nz.  f. 

The  kidneys,  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

To  Reinsert,  ri-in-s4rt'.  v.  a. 

To  infert  a  fecond  time. 

To  Reinspire,  ri-in-fplre'.  y.  a. 

To  infpire  anew. 

To  Reinstal,  ri-ln-ftiU'.  (406). 

To  feat  again ;  to  put  anin  in  poffeffioo. 

To  Reinstate,  ri-in-ftitc'.  y.a. 

To  put  again  in  poficffion.  ' 

To  Reintegrate,  ri-in'ti-griie. 

V.  a.  To  renew  with  regard  to  any  fUte  or 
quality. 

To  Reinvest,  ri-in-v*ft'.  v.  a. 

To  inveft  anew. 

To  Rejoice,  r4-j6cfe'.  v.n.  (299). 

To  be  glad,  to  joy,  to  exult. 

To  Rejoice,  r4-j6^fe'.  v.  a. 

To  exhilarate,  to  gladden. 

Rejoicer,  ri-joi'sdr.  f. 

One  that  rejoices. 

To  Reioin,  r4-j4fn'.  v.  a.  (200). 

To  join  again  ;  to  meet  one  again. 

To  Rejoin,  r6-jdin'.  v.  n. 

To  anfwer  to  an  anfwer. 

Rejoinder,  rA-j6in'ddr.  f. 

Reply  to  an  anfwer ;  reply,  anfwer. 

To  Reiterate,  rA-it't^r-ate.  ?.a. 

To  repeat  again  and  again. 

Reiteration,  rA-it-tlr-l'/hfin.  £ 

Repetition. 

To  Kejudge,  r4-jadjc'.  v.  a. 

To  re-examine;  to  review,  to  recall  tos 
new  trial. 

To  Rekindle,  r^-kfn'dl.  v.  a. 

To  fct  on  fire  again. 

To  Relapse,  ri-Bpfc'.  v.  h. 

To  fall  back  into  vice  and  e?h>r;  to  (all 
back  from  a  ftatc  of  recovery  to  ficinefi. 

Relapse,  r4-lipjfe^  f. 
FaU  into  wee  oc  enor  oace  foMuHV^ 
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.  grefSon  from  a  ftate  of  recovery  to  (ick- 
ocfi. 

To  Relate,  r6-lite'.  v.  a. 

To  (ell,  to  recite ;  to  allv  by  kindred. 

To  Relate,  rA-lite  .  v.  n. 

To  have  reference,  to  have  refpe^l  to. 

Relater,  r*-li'tfir.  f. 

TcUor,  narrator. 

Relation,  rA-li'fhfin.  f. 

Manner  of  belonging  to  any  perfon  or 
thing;  refpeft,"  reference,  regard;  con- 
nexion between  one  thing  and  another; 
kindred,  tUiance  of  kin;  perfon  related  by 
birth  or  marriage,  kinfman,  kinfwoman; 
.  narrative,  account. 

Relative,  rSl'd-tiv.  z.  (158}. 

Having  relaiiou,  refpcfting  ;  confidcred  not 
abfolutely,  but  as  refpeftiog  fomething  clfc. 

Relative,  ril'i-tiv.  1. 

Relation,   kinfman ;  pronoun  anfwering  to 
an  antecedent ;  fomewhat  refpe6ling  fome* 
.  thing  elfe.  ^ 

Relatively,  rel'i-tiv-le.  ad. 

As  it  refpefts  fomething  elfe,  not  abfo- 
lutely. 

.  Relativeness,  rSl'd-iiv-nSs.  f. 

Ttie  ftate  of  having  relation. 

To  Relax,  ri-lJks'.  v.  a. 

To  flacken,  to  make  left  tenfc  ;  to  remit,  to 
make  Icfs  fcverc  or  rigorous ;  to  make  lefs 
attentive  or  laborious ;  to  eafe,  to  divert ; 
io  open,  to  loofe. 

To  Relax,  r4-ldks'.  v.  n. 

To  be  mild,  to  be  remifs,  to  be  not  rigo- 
rous. 

Relaxation,  r^l.dks-i'fhfln.  (530). 

Diminution  of  tenfion,  the  aft  of  loofcnmg ; 
•  ceflation  of  reftraint ;  remiflion,  abatement 
of  rigour;  rcmiflion  of  attention  or  appli- 
cation. 

Relay,  ri-li'.  f. 

Horfes  on  the  road  to  relieve  others. 

To  Release,  r4-Ufc'.  v.  a.  (227 j. 

To  fct  free  from  confinement  or  fervitude  ; 
to  fet  free  frqm  pain ;  to  free  from  obliga- 
tion ;  to  quit,  to  let  go  \  to  relax,  to  ftackcn. 

Release,  r4-l4fe  .  f. 

pifmiflion  from  confinement,  fervitude,  or 
pain,  relaxation  of  a  penaltyi  remiflion  of 
a  claim  ;  acquittance  from  a  debt  figned  by 
the  creditor. 

To  Relegate,  ril'i-gite.  v.  a. 

Tobanilh,  toexile^ 

Relegation,  rcl-i-gi'lhon.  f. 

Exile,  judicial  banifbment. 

To  Relent,  ri-lSnt'.  v.  n. 

To  foften,  to  grow  lefs  rigid  or  hard ;  to 
grow  moift ;  to  fofien  in  temper,  to  grow 
tender ;  to  feel  compaflion. 

'to  Relent,  ri-lent'.  v.  a. 

To  flacken,  to  remit ;  to  foften,  mollify. 

Relentless,  r4-lent'l^s.  a. 

Unpitving,  unnaovcd  by  kindneft  oj  tcn- 
demcls. 

Relevant,  rll'5-vint.  a. 

Relieving. — Sec  Irrelevant. 

Rblevation,  rll-4-va'fliin.  f. 

a  raifing  or  lifting  up. 

Reliance,  rA-lI'Jnfe.  f. 

Tf  uft,  dependance,  confidence. 

Relick,  rSl'ik.  f. 

That  which  remains,  that  which  is  left  after 
the  lofs  or  decay  of  the  reft  ;  it  is  generally 
nfed  in  the  plural ;  it  is  often  taken  for  the 
body  deCerted  by  the  foul ;  that  virhich  is 
kept  in  memory  of  another,  with  a  kind  of 
leligioiit  feneration; 


Relict,  ril'ikt.  f. 

a  widow,  a  wife  defolate  by  the  death  of 
her  hufband. 

Relief^  rUWf'.f.  (275). 

The  prominence  of  a  figure  in  ftone  or 
metal,  the  feeming  prominence  of  a  pidure; 
the  recommendation  of  any  thing  by  the  in- 
tcrpofition  of  fomething  different;  alleviar 
tion  of  calamity,  mitigation  of  pain  or  for- 
row ;  that  which  frees  from  pain  oj  forrow ; 
difmiffion  of  a  fentinel  from  his  poft ;  legal 
remedy  of  wrongs. 

Relievable,  ri-lAAv'd-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  relief. 

To  Relieve,  xhAhkv'.  v.  a. 

To  fupport,  to  affift ;  to  eafe  pain  or  for- 
row ;  to  fuccour  by  ailiftance ;  to  fet  a  fen- 
tinel at  reft,  by  placing  another  on  his  poft ; 
to  right  by  law. 

Reliever,  r4-li4v'fir.  f. 

One  that  relieves. 

Relievo,  r4-14Av'6.  f. 

The  prominence  of  a  figure  or  pifture. 

To  Relight,  rA-lite'.  v.  a.  (393)- 

To  light  anew. 

Religion,  r4-l!d'jAn.  f. 

Virtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of  God, 
and  expcftation  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
niftiments;  a  fyftera  of  divine  faith  and 
wor(hip  as  oppofite  to  others. 

Religionist,  rA-lid'jfln-!ft.  f. 

a  bigot  to  any  religious  perfuafion. 

Religious,  r4-lid'jfis.  a. 

Pious,  difpofed  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
teaching  religion ;  among  the  Romanifts, 
bound  by  the  vows  of  poverty,  chaftity,  and 
obedience ;  exaft,  ftria. 

Religiously,  rA-hd'jfls-lA.  ad. 

Pioafly,  with  obedience  to  the  diftates  of 
religion  ;  according  to  the  rites  of  religion ; 
reverently,  with  veneration ;  cxaftly,  with 
ftrift  obfervance. 

Religiousness,  ri-lld'jAs-nls.  f. 

The  quality  or  ftate  of  being  relizious. 

To  Relinquish,  ri-link'wifli.  v.  a. 

To  forfake,  to  abandon  ;  to  quit,  to  releafe, 
to  give  up. 

Relinquishment,    r4-link'wifli- 
ment.  f. 

The  aft  of  forfaking. 

Relish,  rll'llih.  f. 

Tafte,  the  effeft  of  any  thing  on  the  palate, 
it  is  commonly  ufed  of  a  pleafing  tafte; 
tafte,  fmall  quantity  juft  perceptible  ;  like- 
ing,  delight  in  aqy  thing ;  fenfe,  power  of 
|)crcciving  excellence,  tafte. 

To  Relish,  rlrllh.  v.  a. 

To  give  a  tafte  to  any  thing ;  to  tafte,  to 
have  a  liking. 

To  Relish,  rerlfh.  v.  n. 

To  have  a  pleafing  tafte )  to  give  pkafure ; 
to  have  a  flavour 

Relishable,  ril'iih-2-jl.  a. 

Having  a  relifti. 

To  Relive,  rA-liv'.  v.  n. 

To  revive,  to  live  anew. 

To  Relove,  r4-lAv'.  v.  a. 

To  love  in  return. 

Relucent,  ri-lA'sint.  a. 

Shining,  tranfparent. 

Reluctance,  ri-lfik'tJnfe.  1  c 
Reluctancy,  ri-lflk'tin-si.  J 

Unwillingnefs,  repugnance. 

Reluctant,  Te-lAk'i4nt.  a. 

Unwilling,  afting  with  repugnance. 

Reluctation,  ril-lflk-ti'lhin.  f. 
(^30).  Repugnance,  refiftiace. 


To  Relume,  rJ-lAme'.  v.  a. 

To  light  anew,  to  rekindle. 

To  R.ELUMINE,  ri-16'min.  v.  a. 

To  light  anew. 

To  Rely,  r4-ll'.  v.  n. 

To  lean.  up«n  with  confidence,  to  put  truA 
in,  to  reft  upon,  to  depend  upon. 

To  Remain,  r4-mane'.  v.  n. 

To  be  left  out  qf  a  grrater  quantity  or  num-> 
ber ;  to  continue,  to  endure,  to  be  left ;  to 
be  left  as  not  comprifcd. 

Remain,  ri^mine'.  f.  (202). 

Relick,  that  which  is  left,  generally  ufed  in 
the  plural ;  the  body  left  by  the  fouL 

Remainder,  r4-mane'dftr.  f. 

What  is  left;  the  body  when  the  foul  is  de- 
parted, remains. 

To  Remake,  r4-mike'.  v.  a. 

To  make  anew. 

To  Remand,  rA-mJnd'.  v.  a.  (79). 

To  fend  back,  to  call  back. 

Remanent,  rem'rai-nlnt.  f 

The  part  remaining. 

Remark,  r4-m3rk'.  f.  (78). 

Obfervation,  note,  notice  taken. 

ToRemark,  rA-m3rk'.  V.  a. 

To  note,  to  obferve  ;  to  diftinguifli,  to  poiftl 
out,  to  mark. 

Remarkable,  ri-mirk'i-bl.  a. 

Obfervable,  worthy  of  note. 

Remarkableness,  ri-mirk'l-bl- 
nhs.  f. 

Obfervablenefs,  worthinefs  of  obfervation. 

Remarkably,  r4-mirk'J-bl4.  ad. 

Ob(ervably,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation. 

Remarker,  ri-mirk'Ar.  f. 

Obferver,  one  that  remarks. 

Remediable,  ri-m4'di-l-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  remedy. 

Remediate,  re-md'd5-3t.  a.  (91). 

Medicinal,  affording  a  remedy. 

Remediless,  rSm'm£-d^-lSs.  a. 

Not  admitting  remedy,  irreparable,  cure- 
lefs. 

Remedy,  rem'mi-d4.  f. 

A  medicine  by  which  any  illnefs  is  cured  ; 
cure  of  any  uneafinels;  that  which  ;Count<T- 
afts  any  evil ;  reparation,  means  of  repair- 
ingany  hurt. 

To  Remedy,  rem'mi-dA.  v.  a. 

To  cure,  to  heal ;  to  repair  or  move  mif- 
chief. 

To  Remember,  ri-mlm'bflr  v.  a. 

To  bear  in  mind  any  thing  ;  to  recolleft,  to 
keep  in  mind;  to  mention  ;  to  put  in  mind, 
to  force  to  recolleft,  to  remind. 

Rememberer,  ri-mlm'bfir-dr.  f. 

One  who  remembers. 

Remembrance, ri-mlm'brinfe.  f. 

Retention  in  memory  ;  recolleftion,  revival 
of  any  idea  ;  account  preferved  ;  memorial ; 
a  token  by  which  any  one  is  kept  in  the  me- 
mory. 

REMEMBRANCER,ri-mcm'brin-s6r. 

f.  One  that  reminds,  one  that  puts  in  mind ; 
an  officer  of  the  Excheouer. 

To  Remigrate,  rem'i-grite.  v.  n. 

(513).  To  remove  back  again. 

Remigration,  rem-i-gri'fliiin.  f. 

Removal  back  again. 

To  Remind,  rA-mind'.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  mind,  to  force  to  remember. 

Reminiscence,  rem-mi-nis'senfe* 

L  Recolleftioq,  recovery  of  ideas. 

Reminis. 


REM 


tr  (546). 

TtEMiMiscENTiAL,  rim-tni<nls-s2n' 
Ml  a. 

Relating  to  rcmmifccncc. 

Remiss,  r6-mis'.  a. 

Slack  ;  flothful ;  not  intcnfc. 

Remissible,  r4-mis'si-bl.  a. 

Admitting  forgivcncfs. 

Remission,  ri-mifli'fin.  f. 

Abatement,  relaxation;  ccffalion  of  intenfe- 
ncf$  ;  in  phyfick,  Remiflion  if  when  a  dif- 
tempcr  a  Dates,  but  does  not  go  quite  off 
before  it  returns  again;  relcale ;  foTgivenefii, 
pat  don. 

Remissly,  ri-mU'14-  ad, 

Carelefsly,  negligently;  Backly. 

Remissness,  ri-m!s'nes.  f. 

Carelefsncfs,  negligence. 

To  Remit,  ri-mit'.  v.  a. 

To  relax  ;  to  forgive  a  punifhment ;  to  par- 
^n  a  f»ult ;  to  refign ;  to  refer  ;  to  put 
again  in  cuftody ;  to  fend  money  to  »  dilUut 
place. 

To  Remit,  ri-mit'.  v.  n, 

To  flacken,  to  grow  lefs  intcnfe ;  to  abate 
by  growing  lefs  eager ;  in  phyfick,  to  grow 
by  intervals  lefs  violent. 

Remitment,  r4-mit'mint.  f. 

The  aft  of  remitting  to  cuftody. 

Remittarce,  ri-mit't4nfc.  f. 

The  a£l  of  paying  money  at  a  diftaot  place  ; 
fum  fent  to  a  diflant  place. 

Remitter,  rA-mlt'tflr.  f. 

In  common  law,  a  reftitution  of  one  that 
hath  two  titles  to  lands  or  tencmenu,  and  is 
fcized  of  them  by  his  latter  title,  unto  his 
title  that  is  more  ancient,  in  cafe  where  the 
latter  is  defeftive. 

R'emnant,  rim'nSnt.  f. 

Reiidue,  that  which  is  left. 

Remnant,  rSm'nint.  a. 

Remaining,  yet  left. 

Remolten,  r4-mAl't'n.  part.  (103). 

Melted  again. 

Remonstrance,  r4-m6n'ftrJnfe.  f. 

Show,  Hiicovery,  not  ufcd  ;  llroog  rcprcfen- 
tation. 

To  Remonstrate,  ri-m&n'ftrite. 

V.  n.  To  make  a  ftrong  rcprefentation,  to 
(how  reafons. 

Remora,  rim'A-r3.  f. 

a  let  or  obftacle ;  a  fi(h  or  kind  of  worm 
that  fticks  to  (hips  and  reUrds  their  palTage 
through  the  water. 

Remorse,  rA-oiArfe'.  f. 

Pain  of  guilt ;  anguifli  of  a  guilty  confci- 
ence. 
ftT  ^veral  of  our  Orthbepifts,  and  feme  re- 
fpedablc  fpeakers,  pronouncr  the  o  in  this- 
%vord  With  the  firll  lound  ;  but,  in  my  opi- 
nion, analogy  and  the  bcft  u(ag<^  incline  to 
the  found  ot  Jhe  o  which  I  have  adopted. 

Remorseful,  re-m6rs't\M.  a. 

TendT,  compallionale.     Not  ufcd. 

Rf. MORSE  LESS,  ri-mofs'les.  a. 

Uupitying,  cruel,  lavage. 

Remote,  ri-m6te'.  a. 

Dirtjnt;  removed  far  off;  foreign. 

Remotely,  ri-mAte'li.  ad. 

Atadiftance.  t      /    i  '   r 

Remotej^ess,  re-motc'ncs.  1. 

State  of  being  remote. 

Remotion,  li-inA'lhftn.  f. 

The  a6  of  removing,  the  llatc  of  bei»g  re- 
moNcd  to  diUancc. 

Removable,  ri-mo6v  i-bl.  a. 

ftuch  as  may  be  removed. 
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Removal,  r4-m&6v'31.  f. 

The  z€t  of  putting  out  of  any  place  ;  the  ad 
of  putting  away;  difmiflion  from  a  poft; 
the  flatc  of  being  removed. 

To  Remove,  ri-m&5v'.  v.  a. 

To  put  from  iu  place,  to  ukc  or  put  away ; 
to  place  at  a  diftance. 

To  Remove,  ri-mo6v'.  v.  n. 

To  change  place ;  to  go  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Remove,  rA-miiv'.  f. 

Change  of  place ;  tranflation  of  one  to  the 
place  of  another;  departure,  m6t  of  going 
away;  the  ad  of  changing  pl^cc  ;  a  ftep  in 
the  fcale  of  gradation;  an  of  putting  a 
h9ife*s  fhoes  upon  different  feet. 

Removed,  rt-mbovd' .  particip.  a. 

Remote,  feparatc  from  others. 

Removedness,  r4-m&5v'id-nis.  f. 

(364).  The  ilace  of  being  removed,  remott> 

nels. 

Remover,  r4-m6&v'fir.  f. 

One  that  removes. 

To  Remount,  r^miAnt'.  v.  n. 

To  mount  again. 

Remunerable,  ri-mA'nir-i-bl.  a. 

Rewardable. 

To  Remunerate,  r4-mi'n4r-atc. 

V.  a.  To  reward,  to  requite. 

Remuneration, rfe-mii-nSr-i'fhfin. 

f.  Reward,  requital. 

Remunerative,  ri-mi'nir-J-tiv. 

a.  Exercifed  in  giving  rewards. 

To  Remurmur,  re-m6r'mflr.  y.  a. 

To  utter  back  in  murmurs,  to  repeat  in  low 
hoarfe  founds. 

To  Remurmur,  r4-mir'mflr.  v.  n. 

To  murmur  b^k,  to  echo  a  low  hoarfe 
found. 

Renard,  ren'nird.  f. 

The  name  of  a  fox. 

Renascent,  ri-nfc'sint.  a. 

Produced  again,  rifiog  again  into  being. 

Renascible,  ri-nSs'se-bl.  a. 

Poffible  to  be  produced  again. 
To  RENAVIGATE,Ti-niv'vi-gke. 
V.  a.  To  fail  again. 

Rencounter,  rSn-k6fin'tflr.  f. 

(3x3).  Clalh,  collifion ;  perfonal  oppofi- 
tion  ;  loofe  or  cafual  engagement ;  fudden 
combat  without  premeditation. 

To  Rencounter,  i4n-k6dn't6r. 

V.  n.  To  clafh,  to  meet  an  enemy  unexped- 
edly  ;  to  fight  haqd  to  hand. 

To  Rend,  rind.  v.  a.  pret.  and  patT. 

rent.     To  tear  with  violence,  to  lacerate. 

Render,  rind'flr.  f. 

One  that  rends,  a  tearer. 

To  Render,  ren'dfir.  v. a. 

To  return,  to  pay  back ;  to  reftore ;  to  in- 
veil  with  qualities,  to  make;  to  trauflate ; 
to  fHrrcnder,  to  yield,  to  give  up  ;  to  offer, 
to  give  to  be  ufcd. 

Render,  rcn'dflr.  f. 

Surrender.     Not  ufed. 

Rendezvous,  ren-d^-vSftz'.f.(3i5) 

Affcmbly,  meeting  appointed)  place  ap* 
pointed  for  an  affcmbly. 

ToRENDEZVOUs,ren-di-v6&z'.v.n. 

To  meat  at  a  place  appointed. 

Rendition,  ren-di(h'ftn.  f. 

Surrendering,  the  aft  of  yielding. 

Renegade,  ren'ni-gade.    1  #. 
Renegado,  ren-n4-ga'd&.  / 
One  that  apofUtifes  from  the  faith,  an  apof- 


tate  ;  o«c  who  d^hrU  to  the  eamy,  tie* 
volter. — Sec  Laimhago, 

To  Renege,  rA-niig'.  v.  a. 

To  ditowa. 

To  Renew,  ri-ni'.  v.  a. 

To  reftore  the  former  ftate;  to  repeat,  ta 

f>ut  again  in  aft;  to  begin  again;  intkco- 
ogy,  to  make  anew,  to  transform  to  oev 
li(e. 

Renewable,  ri-nA'i-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  renewed. 

Renewal,  r^-n&'sU.  f. 

The  aft  of  renewing,  renovation. 

Renitency,  ri-nl't4n-sA.  f. 

That  refiftancc  in  folid  bodies,  when  tlity 
pi efs  upon,  or  are  impelled  oac  agaioft  tao« 
ther. 

Renitent,  ri-nl'tint.  a. 

Afting  againft  any  impullc  by  elaftick 
power. 

Rennet,  rin'nlt.  f. 

The  ingredient  with  which  milk  is  coign- 
lated  in  order  to  make  chcefe ;  a  kici  of 
apple.  • 

To  Renovate,  ren'ni-vite.  v.  a. 

To  renew,  to  reftore  to  the  firft  ftate. 

Renovation,  r^n-n6-vii'ih6n.  f. 

Renewal,  tht  aft  of  reaewiog. 

To  Renounce,  rA-n6dnfe'.  v.  a. 

(313).  To  difown,  to  abnegate. 

Renouncement,  r4-n4finfe'mJnt. 

f.  Aft  of  renouncing,  renunciation. 

Renown,  ri-nifin'.  f.  (322). 

Fame,  celebrity,  praife  widely  fpread. 

To  Renown,  r4-n4dn'.  v.  a. 

To  make  famous. 

Renowned,  ri-nS&n*d'.  particip.i* 

Famoua*  celebrated,  emiaent. 

Rent,  rint.  f. 

A  break,  a  laceration. 

To  Rent,  rint.  v.  a. 

To  tear,  to  lacerate. 

Rent,  rint.  f. 

Revenue,  annual  payment ;  money  paid  for 
any  thing  held  of  another. 

To  Rent,  Tint.  v.  a. 

To  hold  by  paying  rent;  to  fet  to  a  tcotat. 

Rentable,  rent'd-U.  a. 

That  may  be  rented. 

Rental,  rlnt'al.  f. 

Schedule  or  account  of  reota. 

Renter,  rent'Ar.  f. 

He  that  holds  by  paying  rent. 

Renunciation,  ri-n6n-lbi.i'&4n/ 

f.  The  a6t  of  renouncing. 

To  Reordain,  r4-6r-d4ne'.  v.  a. 

To  ordain  again,  on  fuppofition  of  fomede*. 
feft  in  the  coramiffioa  of  miniftry. 

Reordination,  r4-6r-di-n4'ft4n- 

f.  Repetition  of  ordination.  - 

To  Repacify,  ri-pis's4.fl.  v.  a. 

To  pacify  again. 

Repaid,  re-pide'.  part,  of  Rq)ay. 
To  Repair,  r4-parc'.  v.  a.  (202). 

To  reftore  after  injury  or  dtlapidatioo ;  to 
amend  any  injury  by  an  equivalent;  to  fill 
up  anew,  by  fomething  put  in  the  place  of 
what  is  loft. 

Repair,  r4-pJre'.  f. 

Reparation,  fupply  of  loCi,  feftoratioa  ato 

diWipidatioa. 

To  Repair,  r4-pirc'.  v.  n. 

To  go,  to  betake  himfelf. 

Repair,  ri-pirc'.  f. 

Iworti 
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Kefort,  ibodei  ift  of  betaking  himfelf  any 
whither. 

REPAIRER9  ri-pire'Ar.  f, 

Amcndcr,  reftorer. 

Reparable,  rlp'pJr-d-bl.  a,  (531). 

Capable  of  being  amended,  retrieved. 

RbparablYi  r4p'pir-4-bli.  ad. 

In  a  manner  capable  of  remedy  by  reftora* 
tion,  amendment  or  fupply. 

Reparation,  rlp-pi-ri'(hfln.  f. 

The  a&  of  repairing ;  fupply  of  what  i« 
wafted;  recompence  for  any  injury,  amends. 

Reparative,  r4-p3r'r4-tiv.  f. 

Whatever  makes  amc^s. 

Repartee,  rlp-pir-tiA',  f. 

Smart  reply. 

To  Repass,  r4-pis',  v.  a. 

To  pa  ft  again,  to  pafs  back. 

To.KEPASS,  ri-pds'.  v.  n. 

To  go  back  in  a  road. 

Repast,  r4-pJft'.  f. 

A  meal,  a^  ot  Uking  food  ;  food,  Tiduala. 

To  Repast,  ri-plft'.  v.  a. 

To  feed,  to  feaft. 

Rbpasture,  rA-p4s't(hfire.  f. 

Entertainment. 

To  Repay,  ^i-pi^  r.  a. 

To  pay  back  in  return,  in  requital,  of  in 
revenge ;  to  recompenfc  ;  to  requite  either 
good  or  ill. 

Repayment,  ri-pi'niint.  f. 

The  z€t  of  repaying ;  the  thing  repaid. 

To  Repeal,  rA-pAle'.  v.  a.  {227J. 

To  recall ;  to  abrogate,  to  revoke. 

REPEAL,  r4-pAle'.  f. 

Recall  from  exile ;  revocation,  abrogation. 

To  Repeat,  ri-p4te'.  v.  a.  (227). 

To  ufe  again,  to  do  again ;  to  fpeak  again  ; 
to  try  again ;  to  lecite,  to  rehearfe. 

Repeatedly,  rA-pi'tid-li.  ad. 

Over  and  over,  more  than  once. 

Repeater,  rA-pA'tflr.  f. 

One  that  lepeati,  one  that  recites ;  a  watch 
that  ftrikes  the  hours  at  will  by  comprefUon 
of  a  fpring. 

To  Repel,  r4-pAl'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  back  any  thing;  to  drive  back 
an  aflailant. 

To  Repel,  rA-pAl'.  v.  n.   , 

To  a6l  with  force  contrary  to  force  im- 
preiTcd ;  in  phyfick,  to  Repel  in  medicine, 
IS  to  prevent  fuch  an  afiQux  of  a  fluid  to  any 
particular  part,  as  would  raifc  it  into  a  tu- 
mour. 

Repellent,  r4-p8l'l2nt.  f. 

An  application  that  has  a  repelling  power. 

Repeller,  rA-pll'lfir.  f. 

One  that  repels. 

To  Repent,  rA-pInt'.  v.  n. 

To  think  on  any  thing  paft  with  forrow  ;  to 
exprefs  forrow  for  foroething  paft  ;  to  have 
fuch  forrow  for  fin  as  produces  amend- 
ment of  life. 

To  Repent,  ri-plnt'.  v.  a. 

To  remember  with  forrow;  to  remember 
■with  pious  forrow  ;  it  is  ufed  with  the  reci- 
procal pronoun. 

Repentance,  r4-plnt'4nfe.  f. 

Sorrow  for  any  thing  paft ;  forrow  for  fin, 
<uch  as  produces  newncfs  qf  life,  penitence. 

Rxpentant,  r4-pSnt'4nt.  a. 

Sorrowful  for  the  paft;  forrowful  for  (in; 
expreffing  forrow  for  fin. 

ToKepeople,  r4-p4i'pl.  v.  a. 

To  ftock  with  people  anew. 

To  Repercuss,  ri-pir-k&fi'.  v.  a. 


To  beat  baok,^o  drfve  back. 

Repercussion,  ri-pir-kfl(h'fln.  f. 

The  a£l  of  driving  back,  rebound. 

Repercussive,  ri-pJr-kfls'siv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  driving  back,  or  caufe- 
ing  a  rebound  ;  repellent ;  driven  back,  re- 
bounding. 

Repertitious,  rip-plr-tifli'fis.  a. 

Found,  gained  by  finding. 

Repertory,  rep'per-tfir-i.  f. 

A  treafury,  a  magazine. 

Repetition,  rep-A-iifh'in.f.  (531). 

Iteration  of  the  fame  thing;  recital  of  the 
fame  words  over  again  ;  the  a^  of  reciting 
or  rehear fing ;  recital  from  memory,  aa 
difttnft  from  rcadine. 

To  Repine,  r4-plne'.  v.  n. 

To  fret,  to  vex  himfelf,  to  be  di(contented. 

Repiner,  r4-plne'flr.  f. 

One  that  frets  or  murmurs. 

To  Replace,  rA-plafe'.  v.  a. 

To  put  again  in  the  former  place ;  to  put  in 
a  new  place. 

To  Re  PLAIT,  ri-platc'.  v.  a. 

To  fold  one  part  often  over  another. 

To  Replant,  r4-plint\  v.  a. 

To  plant  anew. 

Replantation,  r4-pl4n-ti'{hfin.  f.' 

The  ad  of  planting  aeain. 

To  Replenish,  re-plln'n!(h.  v.  a. 

T^  ftock,  to  fill ;  to  con fum mate,  to  com- 
plete. ^ 

To  Replenish,  r4-plln'ni{h.  v.  n. 

To  be  ftocked. 

Replete,  ri-pUte'.  a. 

Full,  completely  filled. 

Repletion,  ri-pli'fhfln.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  over  full. 
REPLEVIABLE,-Ti-pl4v'v4-i-bl.  a. 
What  may  be  replevincd. 

To  Replevin,  r4-pllv'vin.l 
To  Replevy,  ri-pttv'v4.     j 

To  take  back  or  fet  at  liberty  any  thing 
feiaed  upon  (ecurity  given. 

Replication,  rep-pl4-ki'(hfln.  f. 

Rebound,  repercuflion  ;  reply,  anfwcr. 

To  Reply,  ri-pll'.  v.  n. 

To  anfwer,  to  make  a  return  to  an  anfwer. 

Reply,  ri-pU'.  f. 

Anfwer,  return  to  an  anfwer. 

Replyer,  r4-pU'dr.  f. 

He  that  makes  a  return  to  an  anfwer. 

To  Repolish,  r4-p6l'ii(h.  v.  a. 

To  poliCH  again. 

To  Report,  ri-p&rt'.  v.  a. 

To  noife  by  popular  rumour ;  to  give  re- 
-     pute ;  to  give  an  account  of. 

Report,  ri-pArt'.  f. 

Rumour,  popular  fame;  repute  publick  cha- 
ra6ler  ;  account  given  by  lawyers  of  cafes  ; 
found,  reperculTion. 

Reporter,  rA-p6rt'dr.  f. 

Relater,  one  that  gives  an  account. 

Reportingly,  ri-p6rt'ing-l4.  ad. 

By  common  fame. 

Reposal,  ri-p&'zil.  f. 

The  ad  of  repoung. 

To  Repose,  ri-p6zc'.  v.  a. 

To  lay  to  reft ;  to  place  as  m  confidence  or 
truft. 

To  Repose,  ri-p6ze'.  v.  n. 

To  fleep,  to  be  at  reft;  to  reft  in  confi- 
dence. 

Repose,  ri-p6ze'.  f. 
Sleep,  rcft|  quiet ;  ciufe  of  reft* 


►  V.  a. 


Reposedness,  r4-p&'z2d-nls.  f. 

State  of  being  at  reft. 

To  Rbposite,  r4-p6z'zit.  v.  a. 

To  lay  up,  to  Itidj^c  as  in  a  place  of  fafety. 

Reposition,  ri-p6-zifli'5n.  f. 

The  i€t  of  replacing.        • 

Repository,  rA-pAz'4-tfir-4.  f. 

a  place  where  any  thing  is  fafely  laid  up. 

To  Repossess,  ri-p6z-zcs'.  v.  a. 

To  poffefs  again. 

To  Reprehend,  rlp-pri-hlnd'.v.a. 

To  reprove,  to  chide  ;  to  blame,  to  ccn- 
fure. 

Reprehenqer,  rjp-pri-hcnd'fir.  f. 

Blamer,  cenfurer. 

Reprehensible,  rlp-pr4-ben's4-bl. 

a.  Blaraeable,  cenfurable. 

Reprehensibleness,  ri-pri-hen' 
si-bl-nJs.  f. 

Blameableneff.  ^ 

Reprehensibly.   rSp-pri-hin'si- 
blA.  ad.  . 

Blameably. 

Reprehension,  rip-pri-h&i'fli&n.^ 

f.  Reproof,  open  blame. 

Reprehensi  V£,  rep-pri-hin'siv.  a. 

Given  to  reproof. 

To  Represent,  rlp-prA-^ent'.  v.  a. 

To  exhibit,  as  if  the  thing  exhibited  were 
prefent ;  to  defcribe,  to  (how  in  any  parti- 
cular chara^r ;  to  fill  the  place  of  another 
by  a  vicarious  character ;  to  exhibit,  to 
(how. 

Representation,  rSp-prS-zJn-ti'^ 
fhfin.  f. 

Image,  likcnefs ;  i€k  of  fupportinj^  a  vicari- 
ous character ;  refpedful  declaration. 

Representative,  r2p-pr4-zint'4- 
tiv.  a. 

Exhibiting  a  fimilitude ;  bearing  the  cha- 
racter or  power  of  another. 

Representative,  r^p-pri-zint'i*' 
tiv.  f. 

One  exhibiting  the  likencfs  of  another;  ont 
exercifing  the  vicarious  power  given  by  ano- 
ther ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  (hown. 

Representer,  r^p-pri-zSni'flr.  f. 

One  who  (hows  or  exhibits;  one  who  bears 
a  vicarious  charader. 

Representment,   r8p-pr4-z8nt' 
mcnt.  f. 

,  I  mage  or  idea  propofed,  as  exhibiting  thf 
likcnefs  of  fomething. 

To  Repress,  r4-pr2s'.  v.  a» 

To  cru(h,  to  put  down,  to  fubdue. 

Repression,  rd-prefli'fin.  C 

A€t  of  reprcfling 

Repressive,  re-pres'siv.  a* 

Having  power  to  rcprcfs,  afting  to  repreft. 

To  Reprieve,  ri-priiv'.  v.  a.  (275) 

To  refpite  after  fcntcnce  of  death,  to  give  • 
refpite. 

Reprieve,  r4-pr44v'.  f. 

Refpite  after  fentence  of  death  ;  refpite. 

ToREPRiMAND,rlp-pr4-mind'.v.a. 

(79).  To  chide,  to  reprove. 

Reprimand,  r^p-pr4-mind'.  f. 

Reproof,  reprehennon. 

To  Reprint,  ri-print'.  v.  a. 

.To  renew  the  impreflion  of  any  thing;  t» 
print  a  new  edition. 

Reprisal,  ri-prl'zil.  f. 

Something  fcized  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
robbery  or  injury. 

Reprise, 


REP 
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ftir  (546).  -^Fate,  fSr,  (ill,  fit ;  — mi,  mSt ;  —  pine,  pin ;  — 


Reprise,  mi-prize',  f. 

The  aCi  of  taking  fomething  in  retaliation 
of  injury.  -* 

To  Reproach,  r5-pr6t{h'.  v.  a. 

To  crnfurc  in  opprobrious  terms  as  a  crime ; 
to  charge  with  a  fault  in  fcvcrc  language  ; 
to  upbraid  in  general. 

Reproach,  rt-protfh'.  f.  (295}. 

Ccnfure,  infamy,  Inime. 

Reproachable,  re-pr6tfh'J-bl.  a. 

Worthy  of  reproach. 

Reproachful,  r4-pr6tfh'f61.  a. 

Scurrilous,  opprobrious ;  (hameful,  infa- 
mous, vile. 

Reproachfully,  r4-pr6tfh'fAl-6. 

ad.  Opprobrioufly,  ignorainionfly,  fcurri- 
louHy ;  Ihamcfuily,  infamoufly. 

eprobate,  rep'pro-bate.  a. 

^Loli  to  virtue,  loil  to  grace,  abandoned. 

EPROBATE,  rcp'pri-biie.  i\ 

a  man  loil  to  virtue,  a  wretch  abandoned 
to  wickedncf«. 

To  Reprobate,  rep'pr6-bate.  v.  a. 

To  difallow,  to  reje£l ;  to  abandon  to  wick- 
cdncfs  and  eternal  dcftru£lion ;  to  abandon 
to  hii  fentence,  without  hope  of  pardon. 

Reprobateness,  rJp'pr6-bate-nls, 

f.  The  ftate  of  being  reprobate. 

Reprobation,  rep-pr6-ba'fbfln.  f. 

The  a£l  of  abandoning,  or  ftate  of  being 
abandoned  to  eternal  dellru£lion;  i  con- 
demnatory fentence. 

To  Reproduce^  ri-pr6-dfifc'.  v.  a. 

(530).  To  produce  again,  to  produce  anew. 

Reproduction,  ri-pr6-dfik'lh&n.f. 

The  aft  of  producing;  auew. 

Reproof,  r4-pr&6f .  f. 

Biamc  to  the  face,  reprcbenfion. 

Reprovable,  r6-prS5v'i-bl.  a. 

Blameable,  worthy  ot  reprehenfton. 

To  Reprove,  r4-pr66v'.  v.  a. 

To  blame,  to  cenfure  ;  to  charge  to  the  face 
with  a  fault;  to  chide. 

Reprover,  rA-pr&5v'flr.  f 

A  rcprehender,  one  that  reprovea. 

To  Reprune,  r4-pr66n'.  v.  a.  (339) 

To  prune  a  fecond  time. 

Reptile,  rlp'til.  a.  (140). 

Creeping  upon  many  feet. 

Reptilp,  rep'til.  f. 

An  animal  that  creept  upon  many  feet. 

Republican,  rA-pfib'le-kSn.  a. 

Placing  the  government  in  the  people. 

Republican,  r4-p6b'le-kdn.  f. 

One  who  thinks  a  commonwealth  without 
monarchy  the  bell  government. 

Republick,  rc-pfib'lik.  f. 

Commonwealth,  Aate  in  which  the  power 
it  lodged  in  more  than  one. 

Repudiable,  re-pA'di-i-bl,  or  ri- 
pA'j64.bl.  a.  (293)  (294}  (376). 

Fit  to  be  rejefted,  or  divorced. 

To  Repudiate,  ri-pAMc-itc,  orrc- 
p6'j4-ate.  V.  a. 

To  divorce,  to  rejcft,  to  put  away. 

Repudiation,  ri-pii-di-i'lhfin.  f. 

Divorce,  rejcftion. 

Repugnance,  ri-pfig'n3nfe.  1  ^ 
Repugnancy,  rc-pfig'n3n-s4.  J 

Incohfjftency,  contrariety;  rilu6>ance,  un- 
willingncfs,  flrngele  of  oppofite  paflBons. 

Repugnant,  rc-pflg  nint.  a. 

■  D'fobedicnt ;,  reluftant ;  contrary,  oppofite. 

Repugnantly,  re-pflg'n^nt-14.  ad. 

Coniiadiftorily,  reluftantly. 


To  Repullulate,  ri^fil'lA-litc. 

V.  n.  To  tud  again. 

Repulse,  ci-pftlfe'.  f. 

The  condition  of  being  driven  off  or  put 
afide  from  any  attempt. 

To  Repulse,  ri-p6lfe'.  v.  a. 

To  beat  back,  to  drive  off. 

Repulsion,  ri-p(\l'fliftn.  f. 

The  aft  or  power  ot  driving  ofr  from  itfclf. 

Repulsive,  ri-pt^l'siv.  a. 

Driving  olF,  having  the  power  to  beat  back 
or  <lrive  off. 

To  Repurchase,  rc-pfir'tfliis.  y,a. 

To  buy  again. 

Reputable,  r^p'pA-tJ-bl.  a. 

Honourable,  not  infamous. — S(?e  .'ladfrny. 

Reputably,  rep'pA-ta-bli.  ad. 

Without  difcredit. 

Reputation,  rep-A-ta'flidn.  f. 

Credit,  honour,  charafter  of  good. 

To  Repute,  ri-p6te'.  v.  a. 

To  hold,  to  account,  to  think. 

Repute,  ri-pute'.  f. 

Charafter,  reputation  ;  eflablifticd  opinion. 

Reputeless,  ri-pi\te'les.  a. 

Difreputable,  difgraceful. 

Reqjjest,  ri-kw4ft'.  f. 

Petition,  entreaty  ;  repute,  credit. 

To  Request,  rA-kw4ft'.  v.  a. 

To  aft,  to  folicit,  to  entreat. 

Reqitester,  ri-kw6ft'dr.  f. 

Petitioner,  Iblkitor. 

To  RfictyiCKEN,  ri-kwik'k'n.  v,  a. 

To  reanimate. 

REQyiEM,  r4'kwi-im.  f. 

a  hymn  mi  which  they  implore  for  the  dead 
Requiem  or  reft ;  reft,  quiet,  peace. 

Rrqjjirable,  rA-kwl'ri-bl.  a. 

Fit  to  be  required. 

To  Reqjjire,  ri-kwire'.  v.  a. 

To  demand,  to  afk  a  thing  as  of  right;  to 
make  ne'ceffary,  to  need. 

Requisite,  rik'wi-zlt.  a. 

TCcceffary,  needful,  required  by  the  nature 
of  things. 

Requisite,  rek'w4-zit,  f. 

Any  thing  neceffary. 

Requisitely,  r4k'w4-zit-U.  ad. 

Neccflarily,  in  a  requifite  manner. 

Requisiteness,  rik'wi-zir-nis.  f. 

Neccflity,  the  ftate  of  being  requifite. 

Requital,  r4-kwl't4L  f. 

Return  for  any  good  or  bad  office,  retalia- 
tion ;  reward,  recompenfe. 

To  Requite,  ri-kwite'.  v.  a* 

To  repay,  to  retaliate  good  or  ill,  to  recom- 
penfe. 

Rereward,  rire'wdrd.  f. 

The  rear  or  laft  troop. 

To  Resail,  rd'silc.  v.  a. 

To  fail  back. 

Resale,  ri-sMe'.  f. 

Sale  at  fecond  hand. 

To  Resalute,  ri-si-lAte'.  v.  a. 

To  falute  or  greet  anew. 

To  Rescind,  rc-sind'.  v.  a. 

To  cut  off,  to  abrogate  a  law. 

Rescission,  rJ-sizh' fin.  f. 

The  aft  of  cutting  off,  abrogation.— ^e  Ab- 

fcijfmn. 

Rescissory,  r4-siz'zfir-r4.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  cut  off. 

ToRescribe,  ri-lkrlbe'.  v.  a. 

To  write  back ;  to  write  over  again. 


Rescript,  ri'lkrlpt.  f. 

Edift  of  an  emperor. 

To  Rescue,  r^s'kA.  v.  a. 

To  fet  free  from  any  violence,  confinement, 
or  danger. 

Rescue,  rcs'kA.  f. 

Deliverance  f'-om  violence,  danger,  orcoiH 
fincment 

Rescuer,  r^s'ki-flr.  f. 

One  that  refcues. 

Research,  r4-s4rt(h'.  f. 

Eoqtiiry,  fearch. 

To  Research,  r4-slrt(h'.  v.  a. 

To  examine,  to  enquire. 

To  Reseat^  ri-site'.  v.  a. 

To  feat  again. 

Reseizer,  ri-si'zAr.  f. 

One  that  feizes  again. 

Reseizure,  re-si'zhAre.  f. 

Repeated  feizure,  feizure  a  fecond  time. 

Resemblance,  ri-zlm'blanfe.  f. 

Likcnefa,  limilitude,  reprefentation. 

To  Resemble,  r4-zlm'bl.  v.  a. 

(445).  To  compare,  to  rcprefent  as  like  fome- 
thing clfc :  to  be  like,  to  have  likene£i  to. 

To  Resend,  ri-slnd'.  v.  a. 

To  fend  back,  to  fend  again. 

To  Resent,  rA-zInt'.  v.  a.  (44.5). 

To  take  well  or  ill ;  to  uke  ill,  to  cou&der 
as  an  injury  or  affront. 

RetSENter,  r4-zSnt'fir.  f. 


One  who  feels  injuries  deeply. 

Usentful,  r^-zent'fol.  a 


Resentful,  re-zent'ioi.  a. 

Eafily  provoked  to  anger,  and  long  rettio- 
ing  it. 

Resentinglt,  ri-zent'ing-l4.  ad. 

With  deep  fenfe,  with  ilrong  pcrceptioo, 
with  anger. 

Resentment,  r4-zent'roSnt.  f. 

Strong  perception  of  good  or  ill ;  deepfeoft 
of  injury. 

Reservation,  riz-er-va'(hfln.  f. 

Referve,  concealment  of  fomething  in  the 
mind  ;  fomething  kept  back,  fomeihinf  not 
given  up  ;  cuftody,  ftate  of  being  trcamrcd 
np. 

Reservatory,  rfi-zlr'vS-tfir-i.  f. 

Place  in  which  any  thing  is  referved  or 
kept. 

To  Reserve,  ri-zlrv'.  v.  a. 

To  keep  in  ftore,  to  fave  to  fome  other  par- 
pofe  ;  to  retain  ;  to  lay  up  to  a  future  time. 

Reserve,  rA-z4rv'.  f. 

Something  kept  for  exigence;  ibmething 
concealed  in  the  mind;  exception;  mo* 
defty,  caution  in  perfonal  behaviour. 

Reserved,  r4-zcrv*d'.  a. 

Modeft,  not  loofely  free ;  fullen,  not  opeB| 
not  frank. 

Reservedly,  ri-zejv'd'lc.  ad. 

With  referve ;  coldly. 

Reservedness,  ri-zerv'd'nes.  f. 

Clofeneff,  want  of  opennefa. 

Reserver,  rA-zir'vflr.  f. 

One  that  referve*. 

Reservoir,  r^z-ir-vwdr'.  f. 

Place  where  any  thing  it  kept  in  ftore. 

To  Resettle,  ri-sit'il.  v.  a. 

To  fettle  again. 

Resettlement,  r4-sit'tl-mlnt.  f. 

The  aft  of  fettling  again ;  the  ftate  of  fct« 
tlioK  again. 
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T©  Reside,  r4-zlde'.  v.  n. 

To  live,  to  dwell,  to  be  prefent;  to  fubfide. 

Residence,  riz'i-denfe.  f. 

Aft 
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nA,  mive,  nir,  n6t;  — tibe,  tfib,  bill; — Ml;  — p^flnd;<-»/Ain»  THif. 


Aft  of  dwelling  in  a  place ;  place  of  abode, 
dwelling;  that  which  fettles  at  the  bottom 
of  liquors. 

Resident,  riz^k-dinu  a. 

Dwelling  or  having  abode  in  any  place. 

Resident,  r^z'2-d^nt.  f. 

An  a^nt,  minifter,  or  officer  refiding  in 
any  diftant  place  with  the  dignity  of  an  am- 
bauador. 

Residentiary,  r8z-4-dSn'flilr-i.  a. 

Holding  reGdence. 

Residual,  r4-zid'iA-Jl.         T    . 
Residuary,  ri-z!d'jA-dr-4.   / 

a.  Relating  to  the  rcfidue ;  relating  to  the 
part  remaining. 

Residue,  rlz'zA-di\.  f.  (445). 

The  remaining  part,  that  which  is  left. 

To  Resign,  ri-zlne'.  v.  a.  (445J 

(^7).  To  give  up  a  claim  or  poUeilion  :  to 
yicla  up  ;  to  fubmit,  particularly  to  fubmit 
to  providence ;  to  fubmit  without  refiftance 
or  murmur. 

Resignation,- rlz-z!g-nli'{hdn.  f. 

The  ad  of  refigning  or  giving  up  a  claim  or 
poiTeflion;  fubmimon,  unreufting  acquief- 
cence;  fubmiflion  without  murmur  to  ihe 
will  of  God. 

Resigner,  ri-zi'ndr.  f. 

One  that  rcfigns. 

Resignment,  ri-ztne'mlnt.  f. 

Aft  of  redgning. 

Resilience,  ri-zil'4-Snfc.    "1  ^ 
Resiliency,  r4-zil'i-2n-si.  / 

The  aft  of  fiarting  or  leaping  back. 

Resilient,  ri-z!l'A-ent.  a. 

Starting  or  fprinsing  back. 

Resilition,  rez-i-llfli'dn.  f. 

The  aft  of  fpringing  back. 

Resin,  rlzin.  f.  (445)* 

The  fat  fulphurous  part  of  fome  vegetable, 
^vhich  is  natural  or  procured  by  art,  and  will 
incorporate  with  oil  or  fpirit,  not  an  aque- 
ous mcnftruiim. 

Resinous,  r2z'!n-&s.  a. 

Containing  refin,  confiding  of  refin. 

Rbsinousness,  rlz'!n-As-n^s.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  refinous. 

Resipiscence,  rls-i-pls'sence.  f. 

Wifdom  after  the  faft,  repenuncc. 

To  Resist,  ri-zlft^  v.  a.  (445)  (447) 

To  oppofe,  to  aft  againfl  ;  not  to  aamit  im- 
preflion. 

Resistance,  rA-zlft'infe.  f. 

The  aft  of  reiiliing,  oppoHtion ;  the  quality 
of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external  impres- 
fioo. 

Resistibility,  rA-zift-4-bll'A-tA.f. 

Quality  of  refifting. 

RESistiBLE,  ri-z!ft'i-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  refifted. 

Resistless,  rA-z!ftM2s.  a. 

Inefiftible,  that  cannot  beoppofcd. 

Resolvable,  r4-z61'vi-bl.  a.  (445) 

That  may  be  anal  y  fed  or  feparated  ;  capal>le 
of  (blution,  or  of  ocing  made  Icfs  obfcure. 

Resoluble,  riz'6-lA-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  melted  or  diflbWed. 
g;^  J  have  placed  the  accent  on  the  firfV  fyl- 
lable  of  this  word,  for  the  (ame  reafon  which 
indoced  me  to  place  it  on  the  &rft  fyllablc  of 
DiJUMbUt  which  fee. 

Xo  Resolve,  rA-zAlv'.  v.  a. 

To  Inform ;  to  folve,  to  clear ;  to  fettle  in 
an  opinioa;  to  fiit  in  determination;  to 
incU,  to  diflblve ;  to  analyfe. 

'To  Resolve,  th-ztW.  r.  n* 


To  determine, -to  decree  within  one's  felf ; 
to  melt,  to  be  difTolved. 

Resolve,  rA-z6lv'.  f. 

Refolution,  fixed  determination. 

Resolvedly,  rA-z61v'4d-lA.  ad. 

With  firmuefs  and  conftancy. 

Resolvedness,  re-zplv'ld-nes.  f. 

Refolution,  conllancy,  firmneCi. 

Resolvent,  ri-z61'vJnt.  f. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  caufing  folu- 
tion. 

Resolver,  ri-z61v'fir.  f. 

One  that  forms  a  firm  refolution  ;  one  that 
diifolvcs,  one  that  feparatcs  parts. 

Resolute,  rez'6-liitc.  a. 

Determined,  conllant,  firm. 

Resolutely,  rez'6-liite-lA.  ad. 

Determinately,  fteadily. 

Resoluteness,  rez'6-lAtc-n4s.  f. 

Dfterminatenefs,  liate  of  being  fixed  in  re- 
folution. 

Resolution,  rSz-i-lA'fliin.  f. 

Aft  of  clearing  difficulties;  analyfis,  aft  of 
feparating  any  thing  ioto  conftitucnt  paru  ; 
dilTolution;  fixed  determination,  Icttlcd 
thought ;  firmnefs,  ftcadiuefs  in  good  or 
bad ;  determination  of  a  caufe  in  courts  of 
juftice. 

Resolutive,  riz'6-lA.tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  diflblve. 

Resonance,  th.*z6-niin[t.  f. 

Sound,  refound. 

Resonant,  r£z'z6-n&nt.  a; 

Re  founding. 

To  Resort,  r4-z6rt'.  v.  n. 

To  have  recourfe  to ;  to  fiequent ;  to  repair 
to ;  to  fall  back  T  •  term  in  law. 
(t^T  Some  fpeakcrs  pronounce  this  word  fo  as 
to  rhyme  with  /pert  i  hut  as  this  is  not  the 
moft  ufoal  pronunciation,  fo  it  is  not  the 
moft  agreeable  to  analogy. 

Resort,  ri-ziri'.  f. 

Frequency,  aflembly;  concourfe;  move- 
ment, aftive  power,  Ipring. 

To  Resound,  ri-zAfind'.  v.  a. 

To  echo,  to  celebrate  by  found ;  to  tell  fo 
as  to  be  heard  far  ;  to  return  founds. 

To  Resound,  ri-zodnd'.  v.  n. 

To  b^  echoed  back. 

To  Resound,  ri'sidnd.  v.a.(446}. 

To  found  again. 

Resource,  r4-s6rfc'.  f.  (318). 

Some  new  or  uncxpeftcd  means  diat  offer* 
refort,  expedient. — See  Source, 

To  Resow,  rA-s6'.  v.  a. 

To  fow  anew. 

To  Respeak,  ri-fp4kc'.  v.  n. 

Tb  anfwer. 

To  Respect,  ri-fpeki'.  v.  a. 

To  regatd,  to  have  regard  to;  to  confider 
with  a  low  degree  of  reverence ;  to  have  re- 
lation to ;  to  look  toward. 

Respect,  ri-fpekt'.  f. 

Regard,  attention ;  reverence,  honour ; 
awiul  kindncfs ;  goodwill ;  partial  regard  ; 
reverend  charaftcr }  manner  of  treating 
others ;  confidcration,  motive  ;  relation,  re- 
gard. 

Respectable,  r^-fplk'ti-bl.  a. 

^  Deferving  of  refpeft  or  regard. 

|3*  This  word,  like  fcveral  others  of  the  (ame 
form,  is  frequently  diftorted  by  an  accent  on 
the  firii  iyllable.  When  there  are  no  un- 
combinable  confonants  in  the  latter  fyllable, 
this  accentuation  is  not  improper,  as  defpicA" 
iict  difputahU^  freftrMe^  &c.  but  when  con- 
fonants of  (b  different  an  organ  as  ct  and  p 
occur  in  the  penultimate  and  antepeom* 
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mate  fyllables  of  words  without  the  accent^ 
the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  them  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  placing  the  accent  on  them 
in  9rder  to  affift  the  pronunciation  :  and  ac« 
cordingly  we  find  almoft  every  word  of  this 
form  has  the  accent  upon  thefe  letters,  aa 
dtltBabU^  JeftmBiblc,  pet  cej>tihU,  fitfitPtibUf 
dijcerptible,  Sec. ;  befides,  as  it  contrioutea 
greatly  to  the  clearnefs  and  force  of  the  Ian- 
suage  to  place  the  accent  on  the  moft  figui- 
ficant  part  of  the  word,  when  other  reafona 
do  not  forbid,  this  ought  to  determine  us  to 
lay  the  ftrefs  upon  the  fccond  fyllable  of  tha 
word  in  qutftion,  This  is  the  accentuation 
of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  W.  Johnfon^ 
Bailey,  and  Entick ;  and  if  Dr.  Johnfon, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  A(h,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Mr.  Pcrr)r,  had  inCerted  the  word'iii  their 
Diftionaries,  they  would,  in  all  probability^ 
have  accented  the  word  in  the  (ame  manner. 
See  j^cceptsbict  Corruptible,  and  Irre/ragshU* 

Respecter,  r4-fpekt'fir  f. 

One  that  has  partial  reg^ard. 

Respectful,  ri^fj^kt'fdl.  a. 

Ceremonious,  full  of  outward  civility. 

Respectfully,  r4-fp4kt'fAl-i.  ad. 

With  fome  degree  of  reverence. 

Respective,  rA-fplk'tiv.  a. 

Particular »  relating  to  particular  perfons  or 
things,  belonging  to  each  ;  relative,  not  ab« 
folutt. 

Respectively,  ri-fpik'^lv-lA.  ad. 

Particularly,  as  each  belongs  to  each  ;  rela* 
tively,  DOC  abfblutely. 

Respersion,  r^-lplr'ihAii.  f. 

The  aft  of  fprinkling. 

Respiration,  rls-p£-fl^Ati.  f. 

The  aft  of  breathing ;  relief  from  toil. 

To  Respire,  r4-fplfc'.  v.  n. 

To  breathe ;  to  catch  bitath ;  Co  reft,  t# 
take  reft  from  toil.  ^ 

Respite,  ris'pft.  f.  (140). 

Reprieve,  fufpeufion  of  a  capital  fcnfences 
paufe,  interval. 

To  Respite,  ris'plt.  v.  a. 

To  relieve  by  a  paufe ;  to  fafpend,  to  d<>lajr. 

Resplendence,  r^-fjpl^n'diiife..  1' 
Resplendency,  r£-fplin'dln-s£«  j 

f.  Luftre,  fplendour. 

Resplendent,  ri-fi^in^d&it.  a* 

Bright,  having  a  beautiful  fhftre. 

Rbsplendently,  ri-fplln'd^ot.l{. 

ad.  With  luftre,  brightly,  ipUadidly. 

To  Respond,  ii4jpdnd\  v.  n. 

To  anfwer ;  to  c4rre6oiid,  lo  Ititt.    Lktk 

ufed.  '       'I 

Respondent,  rk-fy&hd'lnt.  f. 

An  anfwerer  in  a  fuit ;  one  who£e  proylnce^ 
in  a  fet  difputation,  is  to  refute  objeftions. 

Response,  r4-fpinfc'.  f. 

An  anfwer ;  anfwer  made  by  the  congrcg9« 
tioji ;  reply  io  an  objeftion  m  a  formal  ^f* 
puiation. 

Responsible,  ri-rp6n'si4>1.  a. 

Anfwerablci  accountable;  capable  of  dif* 
charging  an  dbligation. 

RESPONSiBLENESS,ri-rpdn'si-bI-nia 

f.  State  of  being  obliged  or  qualified  to  >n* 
fwer. 

Responsion,  ri-fp6n'ihAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  anfwering. 

Responsive,  rA-jp6n'siv.  a. 

Anfwering,  making  anfwer ;  correfpon4c»t| 
fuited  to  lomething  «l(e. 

Responsory,  re-fp6ii'sAr-i.  a* 

Containing  anfwer. 

Rest,  rift.  f. 
SIcepi  repofc  1  the  final  0ccp^  ihc  qnietneia 
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of  dettb;  ftiloefs,  cefTatioo  of  motion; 
<juict,  ptacc,  ccffation  from  dlfturbance ; 
ceflfation  from  bodily  labour ;  fupport,  that 
ou  which  any  thing  Irtnt  or  rcfU ;  place  of 
rcpofc;  final  hope;  ceinaii^er>  what -vc- 
mains. 

Rest,  rJft.  f. 

Oihera,  thofc  not  included  in  any  propofi- 
tion. 

To  Rest,  rift.  v.  n. 

To  Itccp,  to  number;  to  die;  to  be  at 
quiet ;  to  be  without  motion,  to  be  ftill ;  to 
he  fixed  in  any  ftate  or  opinion;  to  ceafc 
from  labQur;  to  be  fatisficd,  to  acquiefce; 
to  lean,  to  be  fupported;  to  be  left,  to  re- 
main. 

To  Rest,  reft.  v.  a. 

To  lay,  to  reft  ;  to  place  at  on  a  fupport. 

Kestagnant,  ri-ftig'nJnt.  a. 

Remaining  without"  flow  or  motion. 

To  Restagnate,  ri-ftSg'nite.  v.n* 

To  ftand  withoufflow. 

Restagnation,  r4-ft4g-na'fliQD.  f. 

The  ftate  of  ftanding  without  flow,  courfe, 
or  motion.  i-    i/n_a 

Restauration,  rCs-ti-ri'ihQn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  recovering  to  the  former  ftate. 
{j^  This  word,  though  regularly  formed  from 
ihe  Latin  Rcjtauraho,  is  now  entirely  out  of 
ufc,  and  Rcjtorath'n  immovably  fixed  in  it» 
place. 

To  Restem,  r4-ftem'.  v.  a. 

to  force  back  againft  the  current. 

Restfui-,  rift'ldl.  a.  •     . 

Quiet,  being  at  reft. 

RESTHARRQIiV,  rift-hir'rO.  f. 

a  plant. 

Restiff,  rSs'tif.  a. 

Unwilling  to  ftir,  refolute  againft  going  for- 
Ward,  ftubborn  j  beiug  at  reft,  bcjng  leCi  in 
motion.  a       a        i       /• 

RE'sTtFNKSs,  res'tif-nes.  f. 

Obftinate  reludancc. 

Restinction,  ri-ftlnk'ftiQh.  f. 

The  aa  of  extinguifting. 

Restitution^  rSs-te-tu  fnAn.  f. 

The  aa  of  reftoring  what  is  loft  or  taken 
away;  the  aft  of  recovering  its  former  ftate 
or  pofture. 

Restless,  rift'lds.  a. 

Being  withofat  flcep ;  unouiet,  without 
peace;  inconftant,  unfettlcd ;  not  ftill,  in 
conunual  motion. 

Restlessly,  rJft'les-li.  ad. 

Without  rcft,unquictiy.  ^ 

Re&tlessness,  reftTes-nds.  f. 

Want  of  deep;  want  of  reft,  unquietncft; 
motion,  agitation. 

Restorable,  r4-fto'rI-bL  a. 

What  may  be  reftorcd.  ,  ,^  j        *. 

Restoration,  res-to-ra  ftifln.  f. 

The  aa  of  replacing  in  a  former  ftate  j  re- 
covery, t    rM  t    A     5 

Restorative,  ri^fti'ra-tiv.  a. 

That  which  has  the  po%«-er  to  recruit  life. 

'    Restorative,  ri-ft6'rS-tiv.  f. 

A  mcdiciuc  that  has  the  power  of  rccruitmg 

To  Restore,  r4-ft6re'.  v.  a. 

To  gfvc'baci.  wjiat  has  been  loft  or  taken 
away;  to  bnnj;,b?ck  ;  to  retrieve;  to  bring 
back  from  dcgejn  ration,  declcnfion,  or  ruin, 
/o  it*  tojmer  Hate;  to  recover  paflages  m 
'  books  from  corruption. 

Restorer,  r6-fto'rOr.  1. 

One  that  reftorei. 

To  Restrain,*  ri-ftrine  .  v.  a. 
To  withhold,  to  keep  in ;  to  leprcU,   to 


frr  (546).  —  FSte,  fir,  fill,  fit ; — mi,  m4t ;  —  pbe,  p!n ;  — 

binder  5    to  abridge  ;  to 


keep  in   awe ;  to 
limit,  to  confine. 

Restrainable,  ri-ftri'ni-bl.  a. 

H^apablc  to  be  reftrained. 

Restrainedly,  rA-ftra'ned-li.  ad. 

With  reftraint,  without  latitude. 

Restrainer,  r4-ftri'nfir.  f.  (202). 

One  that  reftraint,  one  that  withboldt. 

Restraint,  ri-ftrint'.  f. 

Abridgment  of  liberty ;  prohibition  ;  limi- 
tation, reftriaion  ;  repreftion,  hindrance  of 
will ;  aa  of  withholding. 

To  Restrict,  r4-ftrlkt'.  v.  a* 

To  limit ;  to  confine. 

Restriction,  ri-ftrik'flifin.  f. 

Confinement,  limitation. 

Restrictive,  r4-ftrik'tiv.  a. 

Exprefling  limitation ;  ftyotick,  aftringent. 

Restrictively,  ri-ltrik'tiv-li,  ad. 

With  limitation. 

ToRestrince,  r4-ftrinjc'.  v.  a. 

To  limit,  to  confine. 

Restringent,  r4-ftrin'jint.  f. 

That  which  hath  the  power  of  reftraioing. 

Resty,  ris'ti.  a. 

Obftinate  in  ftanding  ftill. 

To  Resublime,  ri-sfib-lime',  v.  a. 

To  fubljmc  another  time. 

To  RESULT,.r4-zfilt'.  V.  n.  (445). 

To  fly  b^ck ;  to  rife  as  a  confequence,  to  be 
produced  as  the  effea  of  caufes  jointly  con- 
curring ;  tQ  arifc  as  a  conclufion  from  pre- 
mifcs. 

Result,  r4-zfllt'.  f. 

Refilicnce,  aa  of  flying  back  ;  confequence, 
efl^ea  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  co- 
operating caufes  ;  inference  from  premifet ; 
refolve,  decifion. 

Resumable,  ri-zi'mi-bl.  a. 

What  may  be  taken  back. 

To  Resume,  ri-zime'.  v. a.  (445)« 

To  take  back  what  has  been  given ;  to  take 
back  what  has  been  taken  away;  to  take 
again  ;  to  begin  again  what  was  broken  oft", 
as  to  refume  a  difcourfe. 

Resumption,  ri-zdm'ftiAn.f.  (412J 

The  aa  of  re  fuming. 

Resumptive,  re-zflm'tiv.  a. 

Taking  back. 

Resupination,  rd-sA-pJ-ni'fhfln. 

f.  (446).  The  aa  of  lying  on  the  back. 

To  Resurvey,  ri-sflr-va'.  v,  a. 

To  review,  toTurvcy  again. 

Resurrection,  rez-ar-rlk'flifln.  f 

(445).  Revival  from  the  dead,  return  from 
the  grave. 

To  Resuscitate,  r5-sfis'si-tatc. 

V.  a.  (446).  To  ftir  up  anew,  to  revive. 

Resuscitatiqn^  ri-s6s-s^-ti'lhfln. 

f.  The  aa  of  ftirrSn^  up  anew,  the  aa  of  re- 
viving or  ftate  of  being  revived. 

To  Retail,  r4-talc'.^.  a.  (202). 

To  divide  into  fmall  parcels;  to  fell  in 
fmall  quantities ;  to  fell  at  fecond  hand  ;  to 
fell  in  broken  part*. 
(f^r  This  verb  aud  noua  may  be  claflcd  with 
thofe  in  Principles,  No.  49a.  Though  the 
verb  is  fometimes  accented  on  the  firft  fyl- 
lable,  and  ihe  noun  on  the  laft. 

Retail,  ri'tale.  f. 

Sale  by  fmall  quantities. 

Retailer,  ri-ti'ldr.  f.  ; 

One  who  fells  by  fmall  quantities. 

Ti  Retain,  ri-tane'.  v.  a.  (202). 

^    To  keep,  to  keep  in  mind  ;  to  keep  in  pay, 
to.  hire. 


Retainer,  r4-ti'n4r.  f. 

An  adherent,  a  dependant,  a  hanger-on  t 
the  aa  of  keeping  dependants,  or  being  in 
dependance. 

To  Retake,  rA-tike'.  v.  a. 

To  take  again. 

To  Retaliate,  rA-til'i-itc.  v.  a. 

To  return  by  giving  like  for  like,  to  repay, 
to  requite. 

Retaliation,  rA-til-i-a'lhin.  f. 

Requital,  return  of  like  for  like. 

To  Retard,  ri-tird'.  v^.  a. 

To  hinder,  toobftruain  fwiftneiisof  courk; 
to  delay,  to  put  off. 

To  Retard,  rA-tird'.  v.  n. 

To  ftay  back. 

Retardation,  rlt-tir-da'ftiftn.  f.  x 

(530).  Hindrance,  the  aa  of  delaying. 

Retarder,  rA-tird'fix.  f. 

Hindercr,  obftruacr. 

To  Retch,  rAtfli.  v.  ft. 

To  force  up  fomething  from  the  ftomach. 
(f^*  This  word  is  derived  from  the  fame 
Saxon  original,  as  the  verb  to  reafbj  aod 
feems  to  fignify  the  fame  adion ;  the  one 
implying  the  extenfion  of  the  arm  ;  and  the 
other,  oi  the  throat  or  lungs.  No  good  rta- 
fon,  therefore,  appears  either  for  fpelling  or 
pronouncing  them  differently ;  and  though 
UT.  Johnlbn  has  made  a  dininaion  in  the 
orthography,  the  pronunciation  of  both  coo* 
tinues  the  fame. 

Retchless,  rStfti'lSs.  ai 

CarelcCs.     Not  ufed. 

Retection,  rA-tAk'ftifin.  f.. 

The  aa  of  difcovering  to  the  view. 

Retention,  rA-tAn'lliAn.  f. 

The  aa  «f  retaining ;  memory;  limitatioo; 
cuftody,  confinement,  reftj;»int. 

Retentive,  rA-tAn'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  retention  ;  having  me* 
mory. 

Retentiveness,  rA-tAn'tiv-nls.  f. 

Having  the  quality  of  retention. 

Reticence,  f-et'tA-sAnfe.  L 

Concealment  by  filcacc. 

Reticle,  rAt'A-kl,  f. 

A  fmall  net. 

Reticular,  rA-t!k'6-14r.  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  fmall.  net. 

Reticulated,  rA-t!k'A-li-ted.  a. 

Made  of  network. 

Retiform,  ret'tA-fSrm.  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  net. 

Retinue,  ret'A-nA^  or  rA-dn'ni.  f. 

A  number  attending  upon  a  principal  per* 
foo,  a  train. 
(f3r  This  word  was  formerly  always  accented 
on  the  fecond  fyllable  ;  but  the  antepeoulti- 
mate  accent,  to  which  our  language  is  fo 
prone  in  fimples  of  three  fyllables,  hai  fo 
generally  obtained  as  to  make  it  doubifol  t» 
which  fide  the  bcft  ufagc  inclines.  In  this 
cafe  then,  analogy  ought  to  decide  for  pla- 
cing the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable.  See 
Principles,  No.  5^5,  and  the  word  ^fWai'' 

To  Retire,  rA-tlre'.  v.  n. 

To  retreat,  to  withdraw,  to  fo  to  a  place  of 
privacy;  to  retreat  from  danger;  to  gf> 
from  a  publick  ftation ;  ta  go  ott  from  com- 
pany. 

To  Retire,  rA-tlre'.  v.  a. 

To  withdraw,  to  take  away. 

Retire,  rA-tire'.  f. 

Retreat,  retirement.    Notinufe* 

Retired,  rA-tlr*d^  part.  a. 

Secret,  pfivatc  _ 

Retued- 
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—  nA,  mftvc,  nA: 
Retirednbss,  rA-tlr'd'nes.  f.     ' 

^      Solitude,  privacy,  fecrecy* 

Retirement,  rA-tire'ment.  f. 

Private  abode,  fccret  habitation;  private 
way  of  life ;  ad  of  withdrawing. 

Retold,  rA-t&ld' •  part.  paff.  of  Retell. 

Related  or  told  asain. 

To  Retort,  rf-tirt'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  back ;  to  return  any  argumenti 
cenfurt,  or  inciviljtv;  to  curve  back. 

Retort,  r4-tArt  .  f. 

A  cenfure  or  incivility  returned  ;  a  chymical  . 
glafs  vrflel  with  a  bent  neck  to  which  the 
receiver  is  fitted. 

Retorter,  r4-tArt'ir.  f. 

One  that  retorts. 

Retortion,  r4-tAr'{hfln.  f. 

The  ad  of  retorting. 

To  Retoss,  r4-t6ss'.  v.  a. 

To  tofs  back. 

To  Retouch,  r4-tflt{h'.  v.  a. 

To  improve  by  new  touches. 

To  Retrace,  r4-trafe'.  v.  a. 

To  trace  back. 

To  Retract,  r4-trikt'.  v.  a. 

To  recall,  to  recant. 

Retractation,  rit-trdk-ti'lhfin.f. 

(530).  Recantation,  change  of  opinion. 

Retraction,  ri-trJk'(hAn.  f. 

Ad  of  withdrawing  fomething  advanced  ; 
recantation,  declaration  of  change  of  opi- 
nion ;  ad  of  withdrawing  a  claim. 

Retreat,  ri-trite'.  1. 

Place  of  privacy,  retirement^ place  of  fccu- 
rity  ;  ad  of  retiring  before  a  fuperior  force. 

To  Retreat,  ri-trite'.  v.  n. 

To  go  to  a  private  abode ;  to  take  (belter, 
to  go  to  a  place  of  fecurity ;  to  retire  from 
a  fuperior  enemy  i  to  go  out  of  the  former 
place. 

Retreated,  r4-tr5'tld.  part.  adj. 

Retired,  gone  to  privacy. 

To  Retrench,  rA-tr4n(h'.  v.  a. 

To  cut  oft',  to  pare  away  ;  to  confine. 

To  Retrench,  r4-trenfti'.  v.  n. 

To  live  with  left  magnificence  or  elegance. 

Retrenchment,  r4-tren(h'm5nt.. 

f.  The  ad  of  lopping  away. 

To  Retribute,  ri-trib'ilte.^.  a. 

To  pay  back,  to  make  repayment  of. 
(j3'  I  have  differed  from  Dr.  Johnfon,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  almoft  alt  our  Orthoepies,  in 
civing  the  accent  to  the  fecond  fyllablc  of 
tnis  woid  in  preference  to  the  firft.  But 
while  the  verbs  attribuU^  contribute^  and  riiftri- 
hute^  have  the  penultimate  accent,  it  feems 
abfurdUbt  to  give  retribute  the  fame. 

Retribution,  ret-trA-bA'ihAn.  f. 

Repayment,  return  accommodated  to  the 
adion. 

Retributive,  ri-tr1b'i\-tiv.      \ 
Retributory,  ri-trib'A-tfir-i.  J  ^' 

Repaying,  making  rcpaymctit. 

Retrievable,  ri-triiv'S-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  retrieved 

To  Retrieve,  re-treiv'.  v.  a.  (2^5) 

To  recover,  to  rcftore  ;  to  repair  ;  to  regain  ; 
to  recall,  to  bring  back. 

Retrocession,  rlt-tri-sefli'fln.  f. 

*  (530)*  ^^^  '^  of  goi"g  back. 

Retrogradation,  r4t-tr6-grd-di' 
(hfin.  f.  (530). 

The  ad  of  going  backward. 

Retrograde,  ret'trft-grade.  a. 

Going  backwards ;  contucy,  op  polite. 


r,  nftt ;  —  tfibe,  tflb,  bill ;  —  Ail ;  —  pAfind ;  —  /Ain,  this. 
Retrogression,  ret-trA-grlfli'fln. 

f.  (530).  The  ad  of  going  backwards. 

Retrospect,  ret'tr6-fplkt.  f.  {^y>) 

>on  things  behind  or  things 


Look  throws  upon  things 
pad. 


Retrospection,  ret-tr6-fpek'(hfln. 

f.  (5^0].  Ad  or  faculty  of  looking  back- 
wards. 

Retrospective,  rSt-trA-fplk'tiv.  a. 

(530).  Looking  backwards. 

To  Retund,  ri-tflnd'.  v.  a. 

To  blunt,  to  turn. 

To  Return,  rt-tfirn'.  v.  n. 

To  come  to  the  fame  place ;  to  come  back 
to  the  fame  ftatc  ;  to  go  back  ;  to  make  an- 
fwer ;  to  revifit ;  after  a  periodical  revolu- 
tion, to  begin  the  fame  again  ;  to  retort,  to 
recriminate. 

To  Return,  rc-tflm'.  v.  a. 

To  repay,  to  give  in  requital ;  to  give  back; 
to  fend  oack  ;  to  give  account  of ;  to  tranf- 
mit. 

Return,  ri-tflrn'.  f. 

Ad  of  coming  back  ;  profit,  advantage  ;  re- 

Sayment,  retribution,  requital  ;    ad  of  re- 
oring  or  giving  back,  rellicution  ;  rclapfe. 

Returnable,  ri-tArn'd-bl.  a. 

Allowed  to  be  reported  back.     A  law  term. 

Returner,  ri-t4rn'fir.  f. 

One  who  pays  or  remits  money. 
Reve,  XttV.  f. 

The  bailiff  of  a  franchife  or  manor. 

To  Reveal,  r4-vile'.  v.  a.  (227). 

To  lav  open,  to  difclofe  a  fecret ;  to  impart 
from  heaven. 

Revealer,  r4-v4'lflr.  f. 

Difcoverer,  one  that  (hows  or  makes  known  ; 
one  that  difcovers  to  view. 

To  Revel,  ihv'kh.  v.  n. 

To  feaft  with  loofe  and  clamorous  merri- 
ment. 

Revel,  rSv'el.f. 

A  feaft  with  loofe  and  noify  jollity. 

To  Revel,  ri-vcl'.  v.  a. 

To  retrad,  to  draw  back. 

Revel-rout,  rev'el-rAAt.  f. 

A  mob,  an  unlawful  aflfcmbly. 

Revelation,  rev-4-li'fhfin.  f. 

Difcovery,  communication,  communication 
of  facrcd  and  myiterious  truths  by  a  teacher 
from  heaven. 

Reveller,  rlv'M-Ar.  f. 

One  who  feafts  with  noify  jollity^ 

Revelry,  rev'^l-ri.  f. 

Loofe  jollity,  feftive  mirth. 

To  Revenge,  r4-venje'.  v.  a.- 

To  return  an  injury  ;  to  vindicate  by  puniOi- 
ment  of  an  enemy  ;  to  wreak  one's  wrongs 
on  him  that  inflided  them. 

Revenge,  ri-vcnje'.  f. 

Return  of  an  injury 

Revengeful,  ri-vinje'fAl.  a. 

Vindictive,  full  of  vengeance. 

Revengefully,  r6-venje'fdl-l4. 

ad.   Vindidivcly. 

Revenger,  r^-vln'ji^r.  f. 

One  who  revenues. 

Revengement,  r4-venje'ment.  f. 

Vengeance,  return  of  an  injury. 

Revenging LY,  rA-ven'jing-14.  ad. 

"With  vengeance,  vindidivcly. 

Revenue,  rev'5-nA,  of  ri-ven'i.  f. 

Income,  aunual  profio  received  from  lands 
or  other  funds. 
0^*  This  word  feems  as  nearly  balanced  be- 
tween the  accent  on  the  firft  and  fecond  fyl- 
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lable  as  poflible ;  but  as  it  is  of  the  fame 
form  ana  origin  as  avenue  and  retinue^  it 
ought  to  follow  the  fame  fortune.  Retinue 
fccra.s  to  have  been  long  inclining  to  accent 
--^Tfc  firft  fyllablc,  and  avetiue  has  decidedly 
done  foy  fmce  Dr.  Watts  obfcrved  that  it 
was  fometimes  accented  on  the  fecond  :  add 
by  this  retrocclBon  of  accent,  as  it  may  be 
called,  we  may  calily  fore  fee  that  thcfe  three 
words  will  uniformly  yield  to  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent ;  the  favourite  accent  of 
our  hinguage,  conformably  to  the  general 
rule,  which  accents  every  fimple  of  three 
fyllablcs  upon  the  firft. — See  Ccnverfaitt* 

To  Re  VERB,  r6-verb'.  v.  a. 

To  llrike  agaiuft,  to  reverberate.  Not  ia 
ufe. 

Reverberant,  ri-vcf^r^t. a. 

Refounding,  beating  back. 

To  Reverberate,  ri-vSr'ber-itc. 

v.  a.  To  beat  back ;  to  heat  in  an  inienfe 
furnace,  where  the  flame  is  reverberated, 
upon  the  matter  to  be  melted  or  cleaned. 

To  Reverberate,  ri-v4r'ber-lite. 

v.  n.  To  be  driven  b^ck,  to  bound  back  s  ^ 
to  refound. 

Reverberation,  ri-vdr-blr-a'^ftiAn 

f.  The  ad  of  beating  or  driving  back. 

Reverberatory,  ri*vir'ber-4-tfir- 
4.  a. 

Returning,  beating  back. 

To  Revere,  r4-vAre'.  v.  a. 

To  reverence,  to  venerate,  to  regard  witli 
awe. 

Reverence,  rev'lr-enfe^ f. 

Veneration,  refped,  awful  regard ;  ad  of 
obeifance,  bow,  courtefy;  title  of  the 
clergy. 

To  Reverence,  rSv'er4nfe.  v.  a. 

To  regard  with  reverence,  to  regard  With 
awful  refped. 

Reverencer,  riv'lr-^n-sflr.  f. 

One  who  regards  with  reverence. 

Reverend,  rlv'4r-Snd.  a. 

Venerable,  dcferving  reverence  ;  the  bono* 
rary  epithet  of  the  clergy. 

Reverent,  rev'er-ent.  a. 

Humble,  expreiliog  fubmiflion,  teftifyiog 
ventriation. 

Reverential,  r2v-4r-ln'(hSl.  a. 

Exprefling  reverence,  proaeedrng  from  awe 
and  veneration. 

Reverentially,  rJv-?r-4n'{hi!-4. 

ad.  With  (bow  of  revereace. 

Reverently,  r4v'4r-4nt-lA.  ad. 

RefpedfuUy,  with  awe,  with  reverence. 

Reverer,  rA-vi'rfir.  f. 

One  who  venerates,  one  who  reveres. 

ReveRvSal,  rA-v4rs'41.  f. 

Change  of  fentcnce. 

To  Reverse,  r4-v8rfe'.  v.  a. 

To  turn  upfide  down  ;  to  overturn,  to  fub^ 
vrrt;  to  repeal;  to  torn  to  the  contrary; 
to  put  each  m  the  cafe  of  the  other. 

Reverse,  ri-vlrfe'.  f. 

Clian^r,  vicilfitiide;  a  contrary,  an  ot)po- 
fite ;  lhe.nde  of  the  coin  on  which  the  head 
is  not  imprclfcd. 

Reversible,  ri-vSrs'4-bl.  a. 

Capable' of  being  reverfed. 

Reversion,  ri-ver'ihfin.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  to  be  poflcffcd  after  the 
deaih  of  the  piefent  poUblTor;  fuccefTion, 
right  of  fucccflion. 

REVERSiONARY,r4-vlr'(h6n4-rS.a; 

To  be  enjoyed  in  fucceffton. 

To  Revert,  ri-virt'.  v.  a. 

T# 
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To  change,  to  tnro  u>  the  contTary  ;  to  tun 
back. 

To  Revert,  r4-vert'.  v.  n. 

To  retura,  to  fill  back.  , 

^  Revert,  r6-virt'.  f.    •  '  ^"^ 

Return,  recurrence. 

RfVERTiBLE,  r4-vlrt'4-bl.  a. 

Returnable.        » 

REVERY,.rlv'lr-i.  f. 

Loofe  mufiog,  irregular  thought. 
f3r  This  word  (eems  toiiave  been  fomeyeara 
floating  between  the  accent  on  the  firft  and 
laft  fylTablc,  but  to  have  fettled  at  lall  on  the 
former.  It  may  (lill,  however,  be  reckoned 
among  thofe  wordf,  which,  if  occafion  re- 
quire, admit  of  either.  See  Principles,  No. 
A28.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  neceffary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  fome  Lexicographers  have  wtiuen 
this  word  Revetie  inftead  of  Reverj,  and  that 
while  it  is  thus  written  we  may  place  the 
accent  either  on  the  firft  or  laft  fyllable  ;  but 
if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  laR  of  Revery, 
and  pronounce  the  9  like  f,  there  arifes  an 
irregularity  which  forbids  it ;  for  ^,  with 
the  accent  on  it,  is  never  fo  pronounced. 
Dr.  Johnfon*s  orthography,  therefore,  with 
y  in  the  laft  fyllable,  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  ac- 
cent on  the  nrft,  feem  to  be  the  moft  cor- 
Tt€t  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  this 
word. 

To  Revest,  r4-vift'.  v.  a. 

To  clothe  again ;  to  reiovcft,  to  vcft  again 
in  a  poflelfion  or  office. 

Revestiary,  ri-v2s'tfliA-i-rA.  f. 

Place  where  dreflcs  are  reported. 

To  Re  victual,  rA-vIt'tl.  v.  a. 

To  ftock  with  viduals  again. 

To  Review,  r4-vA'.  v,  a.  (286). 

To  fee  again  ;  to  confider  over  again ;  to  re- 
examine ;  to  furvey,  to  examine  ;  to  over- 
.  look  troops  in  performing  their   military 
exercifes. 

Review,  rA-vA'.  f. 

Survey,  re-examination  ;  an  oihibition  of 
troops  when  performing  their  military  ex- 
etciles. 

To  Revile,  ri-vUe'*  v.  a. 

To  reproach,  to  vilify,  to  treat  with  con- 
tumely. 

Revile,  rA-vlle'.  f. 

Reproach,  contumely,  exprobation.      Not 

ufcd. 

Reviler,  rA-vUe'fir.  f. 

One  who  tevilca.  • 

Revilingly,  ri-vlle'lng-lA.  a. 

In  as  opprobrious  manner,  with  concumcly. 

Revisal,  rA-vi'zal.  f. 

Review,  re-examination. 

To  REViSE^ri-vize';  v.  a. 

To  review,  to  overlook. 

Revise^  lA-vlze'.  f. 

Review,  re-examination;  among  pristera^a 
fecond  proof  of  a  iheet  corrcde<L 

Reviser,  rA-vi'zflr.  f. 

Examiner ;  fuperintendant. 

Revision,  r4-vizh'An.  f. 

Review. 

To  Revisit,  ri-vlz'it.  v.  a. 

To  vifit  again. 

Revival,  r4-vi'vJ}.  f. 

Recall  from  a  fUtt  of  languor,  obliviot,  t 
obfcurity. 

To  Re  viVE,  ri-vlve'.  v.  n. 

To  return  to  life ;  to  return  to  vi^or  %r 
fame,  to  rife  from  languor  or  obfcurity. 

To  Revive,  rA-vlvc'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  to  life  again;  to  raife  from  las* 
giior,  iaitftiibiUtyf  of  obiivioa ;  to  renew,. 


to  brin^  back  to  the  memory;  to  quicken, 
to  roule. 

Reviver,  ri-vl'vflr.  f. 

That  which  invigorates  or  revives. 

To    Revivificate,   ri-vlv'A-fA- 
kite.  V.  a. 

To  recall  to  life. 

Revivification,  ri-vlv-A-fA-ki' 
(hdn.  r. 

The  ad  of  recalling  to  life. 

Reviviscency,  r4v-vi-vis'sin-s4. 

f.  Renewal  of  life. 

Reunion,  ri-A'n4-in.  f. 

Return  to  a  ftate  of  jun£lure,  cohcfion,  or 
concord. 

To  Reunite,  r4-A-nItc'.  v.  a. 

To  join  a|;ain,  to  make  one  whole  a  fecond 
time,  to  join  what  is  divided  ;  to  reconcile, 
to  make  thofe  at  variance  one. 

To  Reunite,  r4-d-nltc'.  v.  n. 

To  cohere  again. 

Revocable,  rev'A-kl-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  recalled ;  that  may  be  re- 
pealed.—See  j4tademy, 

REV0CABLENEss,r4v'6-k2-bl-n4s.n 

The  quality  of  being  revocable. 

To  Revocate,  r4v'i-kAte.  v.  a. 

To  recall,  to  call  back. 

Revocation,  rlv.6-ki'fliAn.  f. 

A€t  of  recalling;  ftate  of  being  recalled; 
repeal,  reverfal. 

To  Revoke,  r4-vAke'.  v.  a. 

To  repeal,  to  reverie ;  to  draw  back,  to  re- 
calL 

Revokement,  r4*v&ke'm2nt*  f. 

Repeal,  recall. 

ToREVOLT,r4-Y61t',orr4-v&lt'.  v.n 

To  fall  off  from  one  to  another. 
S3"  This  word  haa  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  that 
pronunciation  which  rhymes  it  with  malt ; 
out  that  which  rhymes  it  with  ioU,jolt,  Sec, 
has  the  authority  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Narea, 
and  W.  Johnfton,  a  clear  analogy,  and,  if  I 
am  not  miftaken,  the  beft  ulagc  on  its  fide. 

Revolt,  r4-vAlt'.  f. 

Defertion,  change  of  fides ;  a  revolter,  one 
who  changes  fides;  grofs  departure  from 
duty. 

Revolted,  r4.v&lt'4d.  part.  adj. 

Having  fwerved  from  duty. 

Revolter,  r4-v6lt'dr.  f. 

One  who  changes  fides,  a  deferter. 

To  Revolve,  r4-v41v'.  v.  n. 

To  roll  in  a  circle,  to  perform  a  revolu- 
tion ;  to  fall  in  a  regular  courfe  of  changing 
poficftbrs,  to  devolve. 

To  Revolve,  r4.v61v'.  v.  a. 

To  roll  any  thing  round  ;  to  confider,  to 
meditate  on. 

Revolution,  r4v-.v6-lA'{hdn.  f. 

Courfe  of  any  thing  which  returns  to  the 
point  at  which  H  oegan  to  move ;  fpace 
meafured  by  fome  revolution ;  change  in 
the  ftate  of  a  government  or  country ;  rot»- 
tion  in  general,  returning  motion. 

To  Revomit,  r4-v6in'mit.  v.  a. 

To  vomit,  to  vomit  again. 

Revulsion,  r4-vdHh'fin.  f. 

The  aft  of  revelling  or  drawing  hamours 
from  a  remote  part  of  the  body. 

To  Reward^  r4-w4rd'.  v.  a* 

To  give  in  return ;  to  rt  pay,  to  recompenfe 
for  fomething  good  ;  to  repay  evil. 

Reward,  r4-wJrd'.  L 
&ccoBi£cal€  given.  Cor  fMd  ^  k  k  fomc^ 


times  ufed  with  a  mixture  of  iraoy,  far 
puuiihment  or  recompenfe  of  evil. 

Rewardable,  r4-wird'i-bl.  a« 

Worthy  of  re%vard. 

Rewarder,  r4-w4rd'Ar.  f. 

One  that  rewards,  one  that  recompcnfes* 

To  Reword,  r4-w4rd'.  v.  a. 

To  repeat  in  the  fa&e  words. 

Rhabarbarate,  ri-bir'bl-rate.  a» 

Impregnated  or  tinctured  with  rhubarb. 

Rhabdomancy,  rlb'd6-min-si.  f. 

Divination  by  a  wand. 

Rhapsodist,  rip'si-dlft.  f. 

One  who  writes  without  regular  depcod- 
encc  of  one  part  upon  another. 

Rhapsody,  r2p's6-d4.  C 

Any^^umber  of  parts  joined  together,  witli- 
out  neceftary  dependence  or  natural  coooec* 
tion. 

Rhetorick,  rlt'ti-rlk.  f. 

The  aft  of  fpeaking  not  merely  with  pro- 
priety, but  with  art  and  elegance;  tke 
power  of  perfuafion,  oratory. 

Rhetorical,  r4-t6r'4-kil.  a. 

Pertaining  to  rhetorick,  oratorial,  figm- 
tive. 

Rhetorically,  r4-t6r'4-kil-4. ad. 

Like  an  orator,  figuratively,  with  intent  to 
move  the  paflions. 

To  Rhetoricatb,  r4-tAr'4-kitc. 

V.  n.  To  play  the  orator,  to  atuck  the  psf* 
fions. 

Rhetorician,  r4t-t6.rl(h'in.  f. 

One  who  teaches  the  (icience  of  rfaetoricL 

Rheum,  r&&m.  f. 

A  thin  watery  matter  oozing  through  tbt 
glands,  chiefly  about  the  mouth. 

Rheumatick,  r&i-mit'ik.  a. 

Proceeding  from  rheum,  or  a  peccaatwi* 
tery  humour. 

Rheumatism,  rfti'mi-tlzm.  f. 

A  painful  diftemper  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  acrid  humours. 

Rheumy,  rii'm4.  a* 

Full  of  fturp  moifture. 

Rhinoceros,  ri-n6s's4-r6s.  f. 

A  vaft  beaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies  armed  with  a 
horn  in  hia  front. 

Rhomb,  rdmb.  f. 

A  parallelogram  or  quadrangular  figure, 
having  ita  four  fides  equal,  ainl  confiftingofy 
parallel  lines,  with  two  oppofite  angles 
acute,  and  two  obtufe. 
8::3r  I  have  adopted  that  found  of  the  vowel 
in  this  word  which  is  given  to  it  by  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  inlerted  it  amoog 
thofe  words  in  Principles,  No.  165.  This 
I  do  not  only  fuppofe  to  be  the  general  pio- 
nunciation,  but  have  fometimes  fonod  it 
written  with  y.  But  when  this  word  is 
given  us  in  its  Latin  form  Rb*mk»St  ^^ 
ought  to  have  the  fame  found  aa  in  Cimi^*"^ 
See  Principles,  No.  347. 

Rhombick,  rfim^'^bik.  a. 

Shaped  like  a  rhomb. 

Rhomboid,  rfira'bSid.  H 

A  figure  approaching  to  a  rhomb. 

Rhomboidal,.  ruin-b6id'4l.  a» 

Approaching  in  fhape  to  a  rhomb. 

Rhubarb,. r&'6'borb.  f. 

A  medicinal  root  Aightly  purgative^  refer- 
red by  botanifts  to  the  dock. 

Rhyme,  rime.  f. 

An  harmonical  fucceflion  of  (bands;  the 
confunance  of  vcrfcs,  the  correi^ndeoce  of 
the  laft  found  of  one  verfe  to  the  la^  fonod 
or  fylkble.  of  another  i  poetry,  a  poem* 

To 


RID 


RIG 


RTG 


To  Rhyme,  rime.  v.  n. 

To  agree  in  found  i  to  makes  verfei. 

Rhym£R»  rl'mfir.        1  i. 
RHYMSTER,rline'ftir.  J    * 

One  who  makes  rhymei,  a  verifier. 

Rhythm,  ri/Am,  f. 

The  proportion  which  the  parts  of  a  motion 
bear  to  each  other. 

Rhythmical,  ri/A'm6-kil.  a. 

Harmonica],  having  proportion  of  one  found 
to  another. 

Rhythmus,  r1/A'rafls.  f. 

The  fame  as  Rhythm. 

Rib,  r!b.  f. 

A  bone  in  the  bodv;  any  piece  of  timber  or 
other  matter  whicn  ftrengthens  the  (ide. 

Ribald,  rlb'bdld.  f. 

A  toofe,  mean  wretch. 

Ribaldry,  rib'bild-r4.  f. 

Mean,  lewd,  brutal  language. 

Riband,  rib'bin.  f. 

A  fillet  of  (ilk,  a  narrow  web  of  iUk,  which 
is  worn  for  ornament. 

RiBBEp,  ribb'd.  a. 

Fumifhcd  with  ribs ;  inclofed  as  the  body 
by  ribs. 

Ribbon,  rlb'bln.  f. 

See  Riband. 

To  Ribroast,  rib'rift.  v.  n. 

To  beat  found  1  v.     A  cant  word. 

Ribwort,  rib'wArt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Rice,  rife.  f. 

One  of  the  efculeot  grains. 

Rich,  ritfh.  a. 

Wealthy,  valuable,  precious  ;  having  any 
ingredients  or  <jualities  in  a  great  quantity 
or  degree ;  fertile. 

Riches,  ritfh'iz.  f.  (99). 

Wealth,  money  or  poflicflion;  fplendid, 
fumptuous  appearance. 

Richly,  rit(h'14.  ad. 

Wealthy,  fplcndidly;  plentcoufly;  abun- 
dantly. 

Richness,  ritfli'nJs.  f. 

Opulence;  finery;  fertility;  abundance  or 
perfedion  of  any  quality. 

Rick,  rik.  f. 

A  pile  of  corn  or  hay  regularly  heaped  up 
ana  (heltercd  from  wet. 

Rickets,  rlk'kits.  f. 

Tbe  Rickets  is  a  diftempcr  in  children, 
from  an  unequal  diftribution  of  nourilh- 
ment,  whereby  the  joints  giow  knotty,  and 
the  limbs  uneven. 

Rickety,  rtk'h-i.  a. 

Difeafed  with  the  rickets. 

Rid,  ni.  pret.  of  Ride. 
To  Rid,  rid.  v.  a. 

To  fet  free,  to  redeem ;  to  clear,  to  diien> 
cumber;  to  drive  a /.ay,  to  dcftroy. 

Riddance,  rid'tlJnfe.  f» 

I>eliverance ;  difcncumbrancc,  lofii.of  fome- 
thing  one  is  gUd  to  lofe ;  acl  of  clearing 
away  any  encumbrances. 

Ridden,  r!d'd*n.  the  participle  of 

Ride. 

Riddle,  iid'dl.  f* 

An  enigma,  a  pu^zline  queftion,  a  dark  pro* 
blcm  i  any  :hing  puz?  iia^ ;  a  coarfe  or  open 
ficve. 

To  Rir>DLE>  rld'dl.  v.  a. 

To  folvj,  to  unriddle;  to  feparate  by  a 
coaife  ii<"  c. 

To  Riddle,  rld'dl.  v.  n. 
To  fpndL  imbft^tiouily  or  «bkur€l». 


—  n6,  mftve,  n6r,  n&t ;  —  tAbc,  tflb,  bdll ;  —  Ail ;  —  p6And  ;  —  /Am,  this. 

RiGATION,  rlrjgi'flifin.  f. 


Riddlingly,  rid'dl-ing-lf .  ad. 

In  the  manHf  r  of  a  riddle. 

To  Ride,  ride.  v.  n. 

To  travel  on  horfeback ;  to  travel  in  a  ve- 
hicle ;  to  be  borne,  no^  to  walk ;  to  be  fup- 
ported  in  motion ;  to  manage  a  horfe ;  to 
be  fupported  as  Ihips  on  the  water. 

To  Ride,  ride.  v.  a. 

To  manage  infolently  at  will. 

Rider,  rlMAr.  f. 

One  who  is  carried  on  a  horfe  or  in  a  vehi- 
cle ;  one  who  manages  or  breaks  horfes. 

Ridge,  ridje.  f. 

The  top  of  the  back  ;  the  rough  top  of  any 
thing ;  a  ftcrp  protuberance ;  the  ground 
thrown  up  by  the  plow ;  the  top  of  the 
roof  rifm^  to  an  acute  angle  ;  Rid;;cs  of  a 
horfe's  mouth  are  wrinkles  or  rifings  of  the 
flefh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  running 
acrofs  from  one  fide  of  the  jaw  to  the 
other. 

To  Ridge,  ridje.  v.  a. 

To  form  a  ridcc 

RiDGiL,  ridjii.  \  ^ 

RiDGLiNG,  ridje'Ting./  * 

A  ram  half  callrated. 

Ridgy,  rid'ji.  a. 

Rifing  in  a  ridee. 

Ridicule,  rfd'i-kiilc.  f. 

Wit  of  that  fpecies  that  provokes  laughter. 
f3r  This  wora  is  frequently  mifpronounced 
by  founding  the  firll  fyllable  like  the  ad- 
je£live  red ;  an  inaccuracy  which  cannot  be 
too  carefully  avoided. 

Tq  Ridicule,  rid'A-kAle.  v.  a. 

To  expofe  to  laughter,  to  treat  with  con- 
temptuous merriment. 

Ridiculous,  ri-dik'kA-lfls.  a. 

Worthy  of  laughter,  exciting  contemptuous 
merriment. 

Ridiculously,  rA-dik'ki-lfls>l^. 

ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  laughter  or  con- 
tempt. 

Ridiculousness,  rS-dik'kA-lfis-nes 

f.  The  quality  of  being  ridiculous. 

Riding,  rl'ding.  particip.  a. 

Employed  to  travel  on  any  occafiott. 

Riding,  ri'dine.  f. 

A  dillri^  vifited  by  an  officer. 

RiDiNGCOAT,  rl'ding-kitc.  f. 

A  coat  made  to  keep  out  weather. 

RiDiNGHOOD,  ri'ding-hfid.  f. 

A  hood  ufcd  by  women,  when  they  travel, 
to  bear  off  the  rain. 

RiE,  rl.  f; 

An  efrulcn:  grain. 

Rife,  rife.  a. 

Prevaient,  abounding.  It  it  now  only  ufcd 
of  epidemical  diftcmperi. 

Rifely,  rifc'li.  ad. 

prevalently,  abundantly. 

Ripeness,  rIfe'nJs.  f. 

Prevalence,,  abundance. 

To  Rifle,  ri'fl.  t.  a. 

To  rob,  to  pillage,  to  plunder.. 
Rifler,  rlH-nr.  f. 

Robber,  plunderer,  pillager.. 
klFT,  ritt.  f, 

A  cleft,  a  breach,  anopeningv- 

To  Rift,  rift.  v.  a. 

To  cleave,  to  fplit. 

To  R*fT,  ritt.  V.  n 

To  uunl,  to  ope.j ;  to  belch,  to  break  wind. 
Tu  AiG,  rig.  V.  a. 

To  drcfs,  to  accoutre  ;  to  fit  with  tackling. 

RiGADOONi  tlg'i-dbbti'.  t.  A  dance. 


The  aft  of  watering^. 

Rigger,  rig'gfir.  f.  (382). 

^Oflfi^that  rigs  or  drcfles. 

Rigging,  rig'ging.  f. 

The  fails  or  tackhng  of  a  (hip. 

RiGGiSH,  rig'eiih.  a.  (382). 

Wanton,  whorilh. 

To  RiGGLE,  rig'gl.  V.  a. 

To  move  backward  and  forward,  as  (brink* 
ing  from  pain  :  properly,  vri^U* 

Right,  rite.  a.  (393). 

Fit,  proper,  becoming,  true ;  not  miftaken, 
juft,  honeft ;  convenient ;  not  left  ;  ftraight, 
not  crooked. 

Right,  rite,  interj. 

An  expreffion  of  approbation. 

Right,  rite.  ad. 

Properly,  juftly,  exaftly,  according  to 
truth ;  in  a  dire£l  line ;  in  a  great  degree, 
very  ;  not  ufcd  except  in  titles,  as  Right  ho- 
nourable, Right  reverend. 

Right,  rite.  f. 

Jufticc,  freedom  from  error;  juft  claim; 
that  which  juflly  belongs  to  one  ;  property, 
intcrcft ;    power,    prtrogativc;    immunity, 

Srivile^e  ;  the  fide  not  left ;  to  Rights,  in  a 
ire£lline,  llraight ;  deliverance  from  error. 

To  Right,-  rite.  v.  a. 

To  do  ju{lice  to,  to  e(labli(h  in  poflfcfliona 
juftly  claimed,  to  relieve  from  wrong. 

Righteous,  ri'iflifis.  a.  (263)  (464J* 

Juft,  honeft,  virtuous,  uncorrupt;  equit* 
table. 

RiGHTEOUSLY,  rl'tflifls-li.  ad. 

HonHUy,  virtuoufly. 

Righteousness,  rl'tflifls-nes.  f.. 

Jufticc.  honefty,  virtue,  goodncfs. 

Rightful,  rite'fdl.  a. 

Having  the  right,  having  the  juft  claim; 
honeft, juft. 

Rightfully,  rlte'fdl-4.  ad. 

According  to  right,  according  to  juftice. 

Right-hand,  nte-hJnd  .  f. 

'  Not  the  left. 

Rightfulness,  rite'fil-nls.  f. 

Moral  reflitude. 

Rightly,  rite'14.  ad. 

According  to  truth,  properly,  fuitably,  not 
erroneoufly ;  honcftly,  uprightly;  exaftly; 
ftratghtly,  dire^ly. 

Rightness,  rlte'nJs.  f. 

Conformity  to  truth,  exemption  from  being 
wrong,  reAitude ;  ftraightoefs. 

Rigid,  rid'jid.  a.  (380). 

Stiif.  not  to  be  bent,  unpliant ;  fevere,  in- 
flexible ;  (haro,  cruel. 

Rigidity,  ri-i!d'4-ti.  1. 

S*iftnefs ;  ftiffneis  of  appearance,  want  of 
cafy  or  airy  elegance. 

Rigidly,  rid'jid-li.  ad. 

StifHy,  unpliantly ;  feverely,  iaflcxibly. 

RiGiDNESS,  rld'j!d-nes.  C 

Scvcritv,  inflexibility. 
RiGOL,  ri'g61.  f. 
Aciix:le;<in  Shakefpeare,  •'diadem*    Not 
ufcd. 

Rigour,  rig' gfir.  f. 

Cold,  ftift^nefs;  a  convulfive  ihuddering 
with  fenfe  of  cold ;  feverity,  ftemneCi,  want 
of  condcfcenfion  to  others ;  feverity  of  con- 
dud  ;  ftridnefs,  unabated  exa&nela ;  hard* 
nefs. 

Rigorous,  rig'gdr-fis.  a. 

Severe,  allowing  no  abatement* 

Rigorously,  rig'g6r-4s-l4.  ad. 

Severely,, 


RIO 


RIT 


ROA 


tr  (546). 

Severely)  withoat  tendernefs  or  mitigatioo. 

Rill,  rll.  f. 

A  fmall  brook,  a  little  (Ireamlct. 

To  Rill,  ril.  v.  n. 

To  run  in  fmall  ilrcams. 

RiLLET,  rlnit.  f. 

A  fmall  dream. 

Rim,  rim.  f. 

A  border,  a  margin ;  that  which  cncirdei 
fomething  clfc. 

Rime,  rime.  f. 

Hoar  froil,  not  ufcd  ;  a  bole,  a  chinti. 

To  Rimple,  rim'pl  v.  a. 

To  pucker,  to  contract  into  corrugatioo. 

Rind,  rind,  f. 

Bark,  hufk. 

Ring,  ring.  f. 

A  circle ;  a  circle  of  gold  or  fomc  other 
matter  worn  as  an  ornament;  a  circle  of 
metal  to  be  held  by ;  a  circular  courfe  ;  a 
'circle  made  by  pcilnns  (landing  round;  a 
number  of  bell*  harmonically  tuned  ;  the 
found  of  belt's  or  any  other  fonorous  body  ; 
a  foiind  of  any  kind. 

To  Ring,  ring.  v.  a. 

To  ftrike  bell*  or  any  other  fenorous  body, 
fo  as  to  make  it  found ^  to  encircle;  to  ht 
urith  rings  ;  to  rcftrain  a  hog  by  a  ring 
in  his  nolc. 

To  Ring,  ring.  v.  n. 

^,.,^^0  found  zg  a  bell  orr  foQorous  metal  ;  to 
praftifc  the  an  of  making  mufick  with  bclU ; 
'  to  found,  to  rcfound  ;  to  utter,  as  a  bell ;  to 
tinkle  ;  to  be  filled  with  a  bruit  or  report. 

Ring-bone,  ring'bone.  f. 

A  hard  callous  fubitancc  growing  in  the  hol- 
low circle  of  the  little  pailern  o?  a  horXe,  it 
fometimes  goes  quite  round  Ijkc  a  ring. 

Ringdove,  ring'ddv.  L 

A  kind  of  pigeon. 

Ringer,  nng'ir.  f. 

He  who  rings. 

Ringleader,  ring'14-dfir.  f. 

The  head  of  a  riotous  body. 

Ringlet,  ring'let.  f. 

A  fmall  ring;  a  circle  ;  a  ciirl. 

Ringstreaked,  ring'fljikt.  a. 

Circularly  ilreakcd. ' 

Ringtail,  ring'tale.  f 

A  kind  of  kite. 

Ringworm,  rlng'wfirm.-  f. 

A  circular  tetter. 

To  Rinse,  rinfe.  v.  a.. 

To  wa(h,  to  cleanfe  by  walhtng;  to  wafh 
the  fope  out  of  clothes. 
0^  This  woid  is  often  corrnp'Jy  pronounced 
as  if  written  ren/cf  rhyming  with  fcnfc  ;  but 
this  impropriety  is  daily  lofing  ground,  and**. 
is  now  almoft  confined  to  the  lower  order 
of  fpeakers. 

Rinser,  rins'flr.  f. 

One  that  wafhe«  or  rinfes,  a  wafher. 

Riot,  rl'flt.  f. 

Wild  and  loofe  feftivity ;  a  fedition,  an  up- 
roar :  to  run  Riot,  to  move  or  »€t  without 
control  or  rcUraint. 

To  Riot,  ri'fit.  v.  n. 

To  revel,  to  be'dtfnpatcd  in  luxurious  en- 
joymrntt ;  to  luxuriate,  to  be  tnmulfious ;  to 
bajiquet  Itixurioufly ;  to  raifc  a  fediiioa  or 
uproar 

Rioter,  rl'6t-flr.  f. 

One  who  ts  diifipatcd  in  luxvry ;  one  who 
raifcs  an  uproar. 

Riotous,  rl'flt-fis.  a,     . 

Luxurious,  wanton,  Ucentioufly  fcftive ;  fe- 
4itious,  lurbuleoU 


—  Fatfe,  fJr,  fill,  fit ;  —  mi,  mSt ;  —  pine;  p!n  ;  — 
Riotously,  ri'fit-fls-14.  ad. 

Luxurioudy,    with    licentious  luxury;  fe- 


with 
tioudy,  turbulently 

RiOTbusNESS,  rl'fit-fis-nes.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  riotous. 

To  Rip,  rip.  v.  a. 

To  tear,  to  lacerate;  to  undo  any  thing 
fewn  ;  to  difcloCe  ;  to  bring  to  view.    ' 

Ripe,  ripe.  a. 

Brought  to  perfeftion  in  growth,  mature ; 
complete,  proper  for  ufe;  advanced  to  the 
perfc^ion  of  any  quality ;  brought  to  the 
point  of  taking  cffea,  fully  matured  ;  fully 
qualified  by  gradual  improvement. 

To  Ripe,  ripe.  v.  n. 

To  ripen,  to  grow  ripe,  to  be  matured. 

To  Ripe,  ripe.  v.  a. 

To  mature,  to  make  ripe.     Not  ufed. 

Ripely,  ripe'li.  ad. 

Maturely,  at  the  fit  time. 

To  Ripen,  ri'p'n.  v.  n. 

To  grow  ripe. 

To  Ripen,  ri'p*n-  v.  a. 

To  mature,  to  make  ripe. 

Ripeness,  ripe'nes.  f.  \ 

The  ftate  of  being  ripe,  maturity. 

Ripper,  rip'pflr.  f. 

Pnc  who  rips,  one  who  tears,  one  who  lace- 
rates. 

To  Ripple,  rip'pl.  v.  n. 

To  fret  on  the  fur  face,  as  water  fwiftly  run- 
ning. 

To  Rise,  rize.  v.  n. 

To  change  a  jacent  dr  recumbent  to  an  ered 
pofture  ;  to  get  up  from  reft  ;  to  get  up  from 
a  fall  :  to  fpring,  to-grow  up;  to  gain  ele- 
vation of  rank  or  fortune ;  to  fwell  ;  to  af- 
cend,  to  move  upwards ;  to  break  out  from 
below  the  horizon  as  the  fun ;  to  bepn  to 
ad  ;  to  be  excited  ;  to  break  into  military 
com^notious,  ip  make  infurredions ;  to  be 
rouCed,  to  be  excited  to  a£iion ;  to  incrcafe 
in  price  ;  to  elevate  the  ftile  ;  to  be  revived 
from  death  ;  to  be  elevated  in  fituation. 

Rise,  rife.  f. 

The  a6l  of  rifing ;  elevated  place ;  appear- 
ance of  the  fun  in  the  eaft  ;  increafe  of  price ; 
beginning,  original  ;  elevation,  increafe  of 
found. 
^'  This  word  very  properly  takes  the  pure 
found  of  s  to  diftinguiih  it  from  tlie  verb, 
but  does  not  adhere  to  this  di(lin:liou  fo  in- 
violably as  the  nouns  tr/J',  excwfe^  Sec.  for  we 
fomeiimes  hear  "  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  the 
»*  Roman  Empire,  the  rife  and  fall  of  pro- 
**  vifions,**  dec.  with  the  s  like  z.  The 
pure  J,  however,  is  more  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy, and  ought  to  be  fcrupuloully  preferved 
in  thefc  phrafcs  by  all  corrc^  fpeakers. — Sec 
Piinciplcs,  No.  437,  499. 

Riser,  ri'zfir.  i\ 

One  that  rifes. 

Risibility,  r1z-4-bil'4-t4   f. 

The  quality  of  laughing. 

Risible,  riz'i-bl.  a. 

Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing ; 
ridiculous,  exciting  laughter. 

Risk,  rilk.  f. 

Hazard,  danger,  chance  of  harm. 

To  Risk,  rifle,  v.  a. 

To  hazard,  to  put  to  chance,  to  endanger. 

Risker,  riflc'fir.  f. 

He  who  riiks. 

Rite,  rite,  f. 

Solemn  aA  of  relieion,  external  obfervince; 

Ritual,  rit'tlhS^il.  a. 

Solemnly  ceremonious,  done  according  to 
fomc  religious  inititucioo. 


Ritual,  rlt'tOiA-iLf. 

A  book  in  which  the  rites  and  obfenraacet 
of  religion  are'fct  down. 

Ritualist,  rit'tfliA-al-ift.  f. 

One  (killed  in  the  ritual. 

Rival,  ri'vil.  f. 

One  who  is  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  thing 
which  anothei  man  purfues;  a  competitor; 
a  competitor  in  love. 

Rival,  ri'vil.  a. 

Standing  in  competition,  making  the  fame 
claim,  emulous. 

To  Rival,  H'vll.  v.  a. 

To  ftand  in  competition  with  another,  toop- 
pofc  ;  to  emulate,  to  endeavour  to  cijual  ur 
excel. 

To  Rival,  ri'vil.  v.  n. 

To  be  competitors. 

Rivality,  ri-vil'i-ti.1  ^ 
Rivalry,  rl'vil-re.      /  * 

Competition,  emulation 
RiVALSHIP,  ri'vil-fliip.  f. 
The  ftate  or  chara6ler  of  a  rival. 

To  Rive,  rive.  v.  a.  part.  Riven.  ; 

To  fplit,  to  cleave,  to  divide  by  a  bluol  ia- 
ftj^umeat. 

To  Ri  vel,  r!v/v'l.  v.  a.  (102). 

To  contrail  into  wrinkles  and  corruptiooi. 

Riven,  rlv'v'n.  part,  of  Rive.  (103). 
River,  riv'flr.  f: 

A  land  current  of  water  larger  than  a  brook. 

River-dragon,  riv'fir-drig'in. f. 

A  crocodile ;  a  name  given  by  MUtoa  to  tho 
king  of  Egypt. 

River-god,  riv'ir-gdd.  f. 

Tutelary  deity  of  a  river. 

River-horse,  riv'Ar-hArfe.  f. 

Hippopotamus. 

Rivet,  riv'it.  f. 

A  faftening  pin  clenched  at  both  ends. 

To  Rivet,  riv'it.  v.  a. 

To  fatten  with  rivets ;  to  faftea  ftronglyi  ta 
make  immoveable. 

Rivulet,  riv'A-l^t.  f, 

A  fmall  river,  a  brook,  a  ftreamlet. 

Rixdollar,  riks'd&l-lAr.  f. 

A  German  coin,  worth  four  ihillings  and  fix 
pence  fterling. 

RoACH,  r6t{h.  f.  (205) 

Afifti. 

Road,  ride.  H  (295}. 

Large  way,  path  ;  ground  where  fhips  mif 
anchor;  inroad,  incurfion — not  ufcd ;  jour- 
ney.  • 

To  Roam,  rime.  v.  n.  (295). 

To  wander  without  any  certain  purpofc,  It 
ramble,  to  rove. 

To  Roam,  rome.  v.  a. 

To  range,  to  wander  over. 

Rqamer,  r&'mflr.  f. 

A  rover,  a  rambler,  a  wanderer. 

Roan,  rine.  a.  (205). 

Bay,  forrcl,  or  black,  with  grey  or  white 
fpots  interfperfed. 

ToRoar,  r&re  v.  n. 

To  cry  as  a  lion  or  other  wild  beaft ;  to  erf 
in  diftrefs  ;  to  found  as  the  wind  or  fea ;  to 
make  a  loud  noife. 

Roar,  r6re.  f.  (295). 

The  cry.of  the  lion  or  other  btfaft ;  so  out- 
cry of  diftrefs;  a  clamour  of  merriment; 
the  found  of  the  wind  or  fca ;  any  loud 
noifc. 

RoA^RY,  ro'ri.  a. 
Dewy.  _, 


ROG 


ROM 


ROO 


—  nA,  mivc,  nir,  nAt ;  —  tibc,  tflb,  bill ;  _  Ail ;  _  pAAnd  ;  —  thin,  th  is. 


inveit. 

',  rob -bin-   vf. 


To  Roast,  rift.  v.  a.  (295). 

To  drefs  meat,  by  turning  it  round  before 
the  fire ;  to  drefs  at  the  fire  without  water ; 
to  heat  any  thing  violently;  to  rule  the 
Roail,  to  govern,  to  manage,  to  prcfide. 

Rob,  r6b.  f. 

InfpiflTatcd  juicei . 

To  Rob,  r6b.  v.  a.        ^ 

To  deprive  of  any  thing  by  unlawful  force, 
to  plunder  ;  to  take  away  unlawfully. 

Robber,  rAb'bfir.  f. 

A  thief,  one  that  robs  by  force  or  fteali  by 
fecret  means. 

Robbery,  r6b'b4r-4.  f. 

Theft  perpetrated  by  force  or  with  privacy. 

Robe,  ribe.  f. 

A  gown  of  lUce,  a  drefs  of  dignity.' 

To  Kobe,  rAbe.  v.  a. 

To  drefs  porapoufly,  to  inveft. 

Robin,  rAb'bin. 
Robin-red-breast, 

red'br§ft. 

A  bird  fo  named  from  his  red  bread. 

Robust,  r6-bflft'. 
Robustious,  r6-bfift'y6s. 

Strong,  vigorous,  boifterous,  violent. 

Robustness,  r6-bfift'ncs.  f. 

Strength,  vigour. 

Rocambole,  r6k'dm-b6le.  f. 

A  fort  of  wild  garlick. 

Roche-alum,  rotflx-il'lflm.  f. 

A  purei  kind  of  alum. 

Rock,  r&k.  f. 

A  vaft  mafs  of  ftone;  proteflion,  defence,  a 
fcriptural  fenfe ;  a  dillafF  held  in  the  hand, 
from  whi^h  the  wool  was  fpun  by  twirling 
a  ball  below. 

To  Rock,  rAk.  v.  a. 

To  fliake,  to  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  10  move  the  cradle  in  order  to  pro- 
cure deep ;  to  lull,  to  quiet. 

To  Rock,  rAk.  v.  n. 

To  be  violently  agitated,  to  reel  to  and  fro. 

Rock-doe,  rAk'do.  f. 

A  fpccics  of  deer. 

Rock-ruby,  rAk'rA6-bA.  f. 

The  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a  very  Arong,  but 
not  deep  red,  and  has  a  fai^  caH  of  the  blue. 

Rock-salt,  rok'^sdlt.  L 

Mineral  fait. 

Rocker,  rok'kflr.  f. 

One  who  rocks  the  cradle. 

Rocket,  rAk'kit.  f. 

An  artificial  firework. 

RocKLEss,  rAk'i^s.  a. 

Being  without  rocks. 

Rockrose,  rAk'rAze.  f.     A  pknt. 
RocKWORK,  rAk'wdrk.  f. 

Stones  fixed  in  -mortar,  in  imitation  of  the 
afperities  of  rocks. 

Rocky,  rAk'k*.  a. 

Full  of  rocks ;  refembling  a  rock ;  hard, 
ftony,  obdurate* 

Rod,  rAd.  f. 

A  long  twig;  anything  long  and  flender; 
an  inlirument  for  mrafuring ;  an  inlirumcnt 
of  corre^ion  made  of  twigs. 

Rode,  r6de.  pret.  of  Ride. 
Rodomontade,  rAd-A-mAn-tide/.  A 

An  cmty  noify  bluftcr  or  boaii,  a  rant. 

Roe,  rA.  f. 

A  Ipecies  of  deer;  the- female  of  the  hart. 

Roe,  rA.  f.    The  e^gs  of  fifli. 
Rogation,  rA-ga'ftidn.  f. 

XUany,  fopplicati(»u 


Rogation-week,  rA-gi'fhdn-w44k 

f.  The  week  immediately  preceding  Whit- 

Rogue,  r6g.  f.  (337). 

A  vagabond  ;  a  knave,  a  villain,  a  thief ;  a 
name  of  flight  tcndernefs  and  endearmcot ; 
a  wag. 

To  Rogue,  rAe.  v.  n. 

To  wander,  to  play  the  vagabond ;  to  plJiy 
knavilh  tricks. 

Roguery^  rA'gflr-i.  f. 

Knavifli  tricks ;  waggery,  arch  tricks. 
ROGUESHIP,  rAg^fliip.  f. 

The  qualities  or  petfonagc  of  a  rogue. 

Roguish,  rA'gilh.  a. 

Knavifti,  fraudulent ;  waggilh,  flight ly  mi f- 
chievous. 

Roguishly,  rA'gi(h-li.  ad. 

Like  a  rogue,  knaviftily,  wantonly. 

RoGUisHNEss,  rA'gifh-nes.  f. 

The  qualities  of  a  rogue. 

RoGUY,  ri'gi.  a.  (345). 

Knavifti,  wanton. 

To  RoisT,  rdift.  1 

To  Roister,  rdls'tdr.    f"'  "' 

To  behave  turbulent  ly,  to  a£l  at  difcretion, 
to  be  at  free  quarter,  to  blufter. 

Roister,  rAis'tflr.  f.  (299). 

A  turbulent,  brutal,  la  wlefs,  bluftering  fellow 

To  Roll,  rAle.  v.  a.  (406). 

To  move  any  thing  by  volutation,  or  fuc- 
ceflive  application  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  furfacc,  to  the  ground  ;  to  move  any 
thing  round  upon  its  axis ;  to  move  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  to  produce  a  periodical  revolution  ;  to 
wrap  round  upon  itfelf ;  to  enwrap,  to  in- 
volve in  bandage  ;  to  form  by  rolling  into 
round  mafles;  to  pour  in  a  ftrcam  or  waves. 

To  Roll,  rAle.  v.  n. 

To  be  moved  by  the  fucceflive  application 
of  all  parts  of  the  furfacc  to  the  grdund  ;  to 
run  on  wheels  ;-'to  perform  a  periodical  re- 
volution ;  to  move  with  appearance  of  cir- 
cular dirc£Vion  ;  to  float  in  rough  water  ;  to 
move  as  waves  or  volumes  of  water ;  to 
fluduate,  to  move  tumultuoufly;  to  revolve 
on  its  axis;  to  be  moved  tumultuoufly. 

Roll,  rAle.  f. 

The  a^  of  rolling,  the  ftate  of  being  rolled  ; 
the  thing  rolling  ;  mafs  made  round  ;  writ* 
ing  rolled  upon  ufelf ;  a  round  body  rolled 
along;  publick  writing;  a  regifter,  a  cata- 
logue ;  chronicle. 

Roller,  rA'Iflr.  f. 

Any  thing^urning  on  its  own  axis,  as *%  heavy 
(lone  to  Irvcl  walks  ;  bandage,  fillet. 

Rollingpin,  rA'llng-pin.  f. 

A.  round  piece  of  wood  tapcriug  at  each 
end,  with  which  pallc  is  mouidtd. 
ROLLYPOOLY,  rA'lc-p6-li.  f. 

A  corruption  of  roll  tall  into  the  pcoL 
A  fort  of  game*  in  which  when  a  ball  rolls 
into  a  certain  place  it  wins. 

RoMAGE,  rfim'midje   f.  (90). 

A  tumult,  a  buOle,  an  a£live  and  tumultu- 
ous fearch  for  any  thing. 

Romance,"  rA-mlnfe'.  f. 

A  military  fable  of  the  middle  ages,  a  talc 
of  wild  adventures  in  war  and  love;  a  lie,  a 
fiftion. 

To  Romance,  rA-m3nfc'.  v.  n. 

To  lie,  to  forge. 

RoMAticER,  rA-mans'flr.  f. 

A  licr,  a  forger  of  tales. 

To  Romanize,  ro'mSn^Ize.  v.  a. 

To  latinize,  to  fiU  with  modet  oi  the  Ro- 
dman fpeccb. 


Romantick,  rA-mln'tik.  a. 

Refembling  the  tales  of  romances,  wild  ; 
improbable,  falfe ;  fanciful,  full  of  wild 
fcenery. 

Roman,  rA'min.  a. 

Belonging  to  Rome. 

Rome,  roAm.  f. 

The  capital  city  of  Italy,  fuppofcd  to  have 
been  founded  oy  Romulus,  and  once  the 
miflrefs  of  the  world. — j4Jh, 

83"  The  e  in  this  word  is  irrevocably  fixed  in 
the  Englifli  found  of  that  letter  in  mdw, 
prov€y  &c.  Pope,  indeed,  rhymes  it  with  domgf 

Thus  when  we  view  fomc  well-proponion'd 
donift 

The  world's  juft  wonder,  and  cv'n  thine,  0 

Rome! 

But,  as  Mr.  Nares  obferves,  it  is  moft  proba- 
ble that  he  pronounced  this  word  as  if 
written  </ww,  as  he  rhymes  Rome  with  doom 
afterwards  in  the  fame  poem. 

From  the  fame  foes  at  laft  both  felt  their  doom  5 

And  the  fame  age  faw  learning  fall  and  R.me. 
Essay  on  Criticism,  v.  685. 

The  truth  is,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded 
from  the  rhyming  of  Poets.  It  may  fcrve  to 
confirm  an  eflabliflied  ufage,  but  can  never 
dirc£lus  where  ufage  is  various  and  uncet  tain. 

Romp,  rAmp.  f. 

A  rude,  aukward,  boifterous,  untaught  girl ; 
rough,  rude  play. 

To  Romp,  rAmp.  v.  a. 

To  play  rudely,  noifily,  and  boifteroufly. 

RoNDE^Uy  ron'dA.  f, 

A  kind  of  ancient  poetry,  commonly  con- 
fifting  of  thirteen  verfcs,  of  which  eight 
have  one  rhyme  and  five  another ;  i,t  is  di- 
vided into  three  couplets,  and  at  the  cud  of 
the  fecond  and  third,  the  beginning  of  the 
RondeaU  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal  fcnfe. 

Ro\'iON,  riu'yAn.  f. 

A  fat  bulky  woman. 

Rc)NT,  rfint.  f. 

An  animal  dinted  in  the  growth. 

Rood,  roAd.  f.  (306J. 

The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  in  fquare  mea- 
fure  ;  a  pole,  a  mealure  of  fixicen  feet  and 
a  half  in  long  me^furc  •  the  crofs. 

Roof,  lA&f.  f.  (306). 

The  coNcT  of  a  houfc ;  the  vault,  the  infidc 
of  the  arch  ihai  covers  a  building  ;  the  pa- 
late, the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

To  Roof,  root.  v.  a. 

To  cover  V.  uh  a  TOi.f  ;   to  inclofe  in  a  houfe. 

RooFY,  looi'i.  a.     Having  roofs. 
Rook,  rook.  f.  (306J. 

A  bird  rckmblin;  a  crow,  it  feeds  not  on 
carrion  ..ui  s^tmu  ,  a  piece  at  cherij  a  cheat, 
a  irickiih  japj>  inus  fcilow. 

To  Rook,  rook.  v.  n. 

To  rob,  to  dim. 

Rookery,  rbok'fii-i,  f. 

A  nurfery  of  rooks. 

Rooky,  roAk'i.  a. 

Inhabited  by  rooks. 

Room,  rAAm.  f.  (306). 

space,  extent  of  pla>*e  ;  fpace  of  place  unoc- 
cupied ;  way  unobiiru£!ed ;  place  of  ano- 
ther, ilcad;  unol)ftru6lcd  opportunity ;  an 
apartment  in  a  houfe. 

Room  AGE,  rAom'ldje.  f.  (90). 

space,  place. 

Roominess,  room'J-nes.  f. 

space,  quantity  of  extent. 

Roomy,  roAm'i.  a. 

Spacious,  wide,  large 

Roost,  rAAlt.  f.  (306). 

'    That  on  which  a  bird  fits  to  flcep ;  the  aft 
of  ilceping. 

To 


KOS 


ROU 


ROU 


car  (546).  —  Fate,  flr,  fill,  fit ;— mi,  mit ; — pine,  p!n  ; — 


To  Roost,  rJift.  v.  n. 

To  flecp  as  a  bird ;  to  lodge,  In  burlefque. 

Root,  root,  f.  (306). 

That  part  of  the  plant  which  rcfti  in  the 
ground,  and  fupplic&  the  ftcmi  with  nou- 
rifhmcnt  j  the  oottom,  the  lower  part ;  a 
plant  of  which  the  root  is  efculent ;  the  ori- 
ginal, the  firft  caufe;  the  firft  anccftor ; 
fixed  refidence ;  impreiTion,  durable  elfefl. 

To  Root,  r5&t.  v.  n.  , 

To  fix  the  root,  to  ftrike  far  into  the  earth  ; 
to  tijrn  up  earth. 

To  Root,  r&6t.'v.  a. 

To  fix  deep  in  the  earth ;  to  imprefs  deeply ; 
to  turn  up  out  of  the  ground ;  to  radicate, 
to  extirpate  :  to  dcflroy,  to  banifh. 

Rooted,  lout'ed.  a. 

Fixed,  deep,  radical. 

RooTEDLV,  r&5t'ld44.  ad. 

Deeply,  ftrongly. 

Rooty,  riot'e.  ad. 

Full  of  roots. 

Rope,  r6pe.  f. 

A  coid  a  liring,  a  halter  ;  any  row  of  things 
depending,  as  a  Rope  of  onions. 

To  Rope,  r6pc.  v.  n.. 

To  draw  out  in  a  line  as  vifcous  matter. 

Ropedancer,  ripe'dins-fir.  f. 

An  artili  who  dances  on  a  rope. 

RopiNEss,  ri'pA-nes.  f. 

Vifcofity,  glutinoufnefs. 

RopEMAKER,  r6pe'mikc-ir.  f. 

One  who  makes  ropes  to  fell. 

Ropery,  ripe'fir-A.  f.'" 

Rogue's  tricks.     Not  ufed. 

RoPETRiCK,  r6pe'trik.  f. 

probably  rogue's  tricks,  tricks  that  deferve 
the  halter.     An  old  cant  word. 

Ropy,  r6'pi.  a. 

Vifcous,  tenacious,  glutinous. 

ROQUELAURE,  r6lL-i-li'.  f* 
A  cloak  for  men. 

RoRiFEROUS,  r6-rirflr-fis.  a. 

Producing  dew. 

RorifIuent,  ri-rif  fli-lnt.  a* 

Flowing  with  dew. 

Rosary,  r&'zJr-i.  f.  (440). 

A  ftring  of  bcada,  on  which  prayers  are 
numbered. 

RosciD,  ros'sidk  a. 

Dewy,  abounding  with  dew. 

Rose,  r6ze.  f. 

A  flower ;  to  fpeak  under  the  Rofe,  to  fpeak 
anv  thing  with  fafety,  fo  as  not  afterwards 
to  oe  difcQ*«»red. 

Rose,  rcze.  pret  of  Rife. 
Roseate,  ro'zhi-3t.  a.  (91). 

-   Rofy,  full  of  rofes  i  blooming,  fragrant,  as 
a  role. 

RosED,  r6z*d  a. 

Crimfon,  flufhed. 

Rt)SEMARY,  r6ze'mi-ri.  f. 

A  plant. 

RosE-NOBLE,  r6ze'n&-bl.  f. 

An  Enfflifh  gold  coin,  in  value  anciently 
fixtecn  Siillings. 

RosE-WATER,  r6ze'w4-tflr.  f. 

Water  diftilled  from  rofes. 

RosET,  r6'zet.  f. 

A  red  colour  for  painters. 

RosiN,  r6z'zin.  f. 

InfpiflTatcd  turpentine,  a  juice  of  the  pmc; 
any  infpiffated  matter  of  vegetables  that  dif- 
folvcs  in  fpirit. 

T6  RosiN,  r6;£'zin.  v.  a. 


To  rub  with  rofm. 

RosiNY,  r6z'zin-4.  a. 

Refcmbling  rofin. 

Ross  EL,  ros'sll.  f. 

Light  land.  ' 

Rostrated,  r6s'tri-ted.  a. 

Adorned  with  beaks  of  fliips. 

Rostrum,  rAs'triim.  1. 

The  beak  of  ai>ird  ;  the  beak  of  a  (hip  }  t^e 
fcaffold  whence  orators  harangued;  the 
pipe  which  conveys  the  diftilling  liauor  into 
Its  receiver  in  the  common  alcmbicks. 

Rosy,  r6'zi.  a.  (438). 

Rcfembling  a  rofe  m  bloom,  beauty,  colour, 
or  fragrance. 

To  Rot,  r6t'.  v.  n. 

To  putrify,  to  lofe  the  cohefion  of  its  parts. 

To  Rot,  rdt.  v.  a. 

To  make  putrid,  to  bring  to  corruption. 

Rot,  r6t.  f. 

A  diftemper  among  (heep,  in  which  their 
iuiigs  are  wafted  ;  puiretadionj  putrid  de- 
cay. 

Rotary,  r6't3-r4.  a. 

Whirling  as  a  wheel. 

Rotated,  r6'ti-ted.  a. 

Whirled  round. 

Rotation,  r6-ti'{hAn.  f* 

The  a£l  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel ;  a 
revolution  ;  the  ad  of  taking  any  thing  in 
turn. 

Rotator,  r6-ti'tflr.  f. 

That  which  gives  a  circular  motion. 

Rote,  rite.  f. 

Words  uttered  by  mere  memory  whhout 
meaning,  memory  of  words  withoi^t  com- 
prehenuon  of  the  fenfe. 

To  Rote,  r6te.  v.  a. 

To  fix  in  the  memory  withoat  informing 
the  underftandir^. 
ROTGUT,  rfit'gdl.  f. 
Bad  fmall  beer.    A  low  term. 

Rotten,  r6t't'n.  a. 

Putrid,  carious ;  not  trufty ;  not  found. 

Rottenness,  r6t't'n-nls.  f. 

State  of  being  rotten,  carioufncfs,  putrefac- 
tion. ^ 

Rotund,  r&-tflnd'.  a.* 

Round,  circular,  fpherical. 

RoTUNDiFOLious,  fi-tin-di-fi '14- 
ds.  a. 

Having  round  leaves. 

Rotundity,  r6-tfin'd4-tA.  f. 

Roundnefs,  circularity. 

Rotundo,  r6-tfln'dA.  f. 

A  building  formed  round  both  in  the  infide 
and  out  fide,  fuch  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

To  Rove,  r6ve.  v.  n. 

To  ramble,  to  range,  to  wander. 

To  Rove,  r6ve.  v.  a. 

To  wander  over. 

Rover,  r6'vflr.  f. 

A  wanderer,  a  ranker ;  a  fickle  inconftant 
man ;  a  robber,  a  pirate. 

Rouge,  r&&zhe.  f.     French. 

Red  paint  to  paint  the  face. 

Rough,  rfif.  a.  (314)  (39i)- 

Not  fmooth,  rugged  ;  auftcre  to  the  tafte ; 
karfh  to  the  ear  ;  rugged  of  temper,  inele- 
gant of  manners;  harfh  to  the  mind,  fe- 
vere;  hard  featured  ;  not  poHfhed;  runed, 
difordered  ia  appearance ;  ftormy,  boif- 
terous. 

To  Roughcast,  rfif'kift.  v.  a. 

To  mould  without  nicety,  or  elegance,  to 
form  with  afpcrities  and  iiicq«udiue« ;  to 


plafter  with  rough  nortar;  id  form  aay 
thing  in  its  firfl  rudiments. 

Roughcast,  r&f  kift.  f. 

A  rude  model,  a  form  in  its  rudiments ;  i 
kind  of  rough  plafler. 

Roughdraught,  rfif  drift,  f. 

A'draught  in  iu  rudiments. 

To  Roughdraw,  rflf'drdw.  v.  a. 

To  trace  coarfely. 

To  Roughen,  rflf'fn.  v.  a. , 

To  make  rough. 

To  Roughhew,  rflf-hA'.  v.  a. 

To  give  to  any  thing  the  firft  appearance  o£ 
form. 

Roughhewn,  rfif-hfine'.  particip.a. 

Rugged,  unpolifbed,  uncivil,  unreliaedi 
not  yet  nicely  fiuifhed. 

Roughly,  rAf  14.  ad. 

With  uneven  furface,  with  afperities  on  the 
furface ;  harftily,  uncivilly,  rudely;  ((• 
verely,  without  tendemefs ;  aufterely  to  the 
tafte ;  boifteroufly,  tempeftuoufly ;  -harlhljr 
to  the  ear. 

Roughness,  rflf  nis.  f. 

Superficial  afperity,  uncvennefs  of  furfve; 
aufterencfs  to  the  tafte ;  tafle  of  aftringtacy ; 
harfhncfs  to  the  ear  ;  ruggednefs  of  temper, 
coarfcnefs  of  manners,  tendency  to  rude- 
nefs ;  abfence  of  delicacy ;  feverity,  tio- 
lence  of  difcipline  ;  violence  of  opcratioa 
in  medicines;  unpolifbed  or  unfioiihed 
ftate ;  ineleeance  of  drefs  or  appearance ; 
tempeftuou£iefs,  ftorminels ;  coarfeneft  of 
features. 

Rought,  riwt.  old  prct.  of  Reach. 


(319}.  Reached. 

ToRc 


oughwork,  rffwdrk.  v.  a. 

To  work  coarfely  over  without  the  letft 
nicety. 

Rouncevai^,  ridn'si-vll.  f.  (313). 

See  Pea. 

Round,  r6dnd.  a.  (313). 

Cylindrical ;  circular  \  foherical ;  not  broken; 
large,  not.  inconfiderablc ;  plain,  candid, 
open ;  quid,  brifk ;  plain,  free  without  de« 
licacy,  ajmoft  rough. 

Round,  r6dnd.  f. 

A  circle,  a  fphere,  an  orb ;  rundle,  fiep  o( 
a  ladder ;  the  tiiue  in  which  any  thing  has 
paffed  through  all  hands,  and  comes  back  to 
the  firft ;  a  revalution,  a  courfe  ending  at 
the  point  where  it  began  ;  a  walk  per- 
formed by  a  guard  or  officer,  to  fiirvey  i 
ceruin  diftri£i. 

Round,  rdftnd.  ad. 

Every  way,  on  all  fides;  in  STevolotioat 
tircularly ;  not  in  a  direft  line. 

Round,  rAAnd.  prep. 

On  every  fide  of;  about,  circnlariy  aboot ; 
all  over. 

To  Round,  ri&nd.  v.  a. 

To  furround,  to  encircle ;  to  piake  (phertcsl 
or  circular;  to  raife  to  a  relief;  to  move 
about  any  thing ;  to  mould  into  fmoothnciiu 

To  Round,  r6dnd.  v.  11.        - 

To  grow  round  in  form ;  to  whifper ;  to  gt 
rounds. 

Roundabout,  r6And'l-biAt.  a. 

Ample,  circuitous ;  indircA,  loofe. 

Roundel,  rddnMll.        1  ^ 
RouNDE  lay,  ridnMi-Ii.  / 

A  kind  of  ancient  poetry ;  a  rduisd  fom  ^ 
figure. 

Rounder,  r6And'dr.  f. 

Circiunfertace,  indofure.    Kot  oled. 

Roundhead,  rftAnd'h&L  f. 

A  poriuo,  (b  aimed  froB  the  Biafficeotee 

prcfakflC 
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prmlent  among  them  of  ciopping  their 
hair  round. 

Roundhouse,  rAdnd'hAdfe.  f. 

The  cooftable's  prifon*  in  which  diforderly 
perfons  found  in  the  ftreet,  are  confined. 

Roundish,  rAAnd'ifh.  a. 

Somewhat  round,  approaching  to  round- 
nefi. 

Roundly,  rAflnd'14.  ad. 

In  a  round  form,  in  a  round  manner ; 
openly,  plainly,  without  referve ;  brifklv, 
with  fpeed ;  completely,  to  the  purpofc, 
vigoroufly,  in  earned. 

Roundness,  rAdnd'nIs.  f. 

Circularity,  fphericity,  cylindrical  form; 
fmoothneU ;  honefty,  opennefs,  vigorous 
meafurea. 

To  Rouse,  rAdze.  v.  a.  (313). 

To  wake  from  reft  ;  to  excite  to  thought  or 
adion  ;  to  put  into  afUoo  ;  to  drive  a  bead" 
from  his  la  I  re. 

To  Rouse,  rAAze.  v.  n. 

To  awake  from  (lumber  ;  to  be  excited  to 
thought  or  aftioD. 

Rouse,  rAAze.  f. 

A  dofe  of  liquor  rather  too  large. 

'  RousER,  rod'zdr.  f. 

One  who  roufes. 

Rout,  rAdt.  C  (31 3)- 

A  clamorous  multitade,  a  rabble,  a  tumnl- 
tuouft  croud  ;  coofufion  of  any  army  de- 
feated or  difperfrd. 

To  Rout,  rAdt.  v.  a. 

To  diilipate  and  put  into  confufion  by  de- 
feat. 

Route,  rAAt.  f.  (317). 

Road,  w/ay. 

'Row,  ri.  f.  (324). 

A  rank  or  file,  a  number  of  things  ranged  in 
a  line. 

To  Row,  rA.  V.  n. 

To  hnpel  a  veflel  in  the  water  by  oars. 

To  Row,  rA.  v.  a. 

To  drive  or  helo  forward  by  oars. 
•RowEL,  rAd'il.  f.  (322). 

The  point  of  a  fpur  turning  on  an  a<is ;  a 
fcton,  a  roll  of  hair  or  filk  put  into  a  wound 
to  hinder  it  from  healing  and  provoke  a  dif- 
charge. 

To  Rowel,  rid'il.  v.  a. 

To  pierce  through  the  (kin,  and  keep  the 
wound  opeu  by  a.  rowck 

Rower,  rA'fir.  f. 

One  that  manages  an  Oar. 

Royal,  rA6'al  a.  (329). 

Kingly,  belonging  to  a  king,  becoming  a 
king,  regal ;  noble,  illuflrious. 

Royalist,  rAc'il-ift.  f. 

Adherent  to  a  king. 

To  RoYALisE,  rAi'il-ize.  v.  a. 

To  make  royal. 

Royally,  ti&'iUh.  ad. 

In  a  kingly  manner,  regally,  as  becomes  a 
king. 

Royalty,  rAi'il-ti.  f. 

Kingfhip,  chara6ter  or  office  of  a  king ;  (late 


,,...       , _  .    ufed. 

To  Rub,  rob.  v.  a. 

To  clean  or  fmooth  any  thing  by  pading 
fomething  over  it,  to  fcour,  to  wipe;  to 
move  one  body  upon  another ;  to  remove 
by  fri£lion  ;  to  tOuch  hard  ;  to  Rub  down, 
to  clean  or  curry  i  horfe ;  to  Rob  up,  to  ex- 
cite, to  awakeivflo  polilh,  to  retouch. 

To  Rub,  tdb.  v.  n. 


To  fret,  to  make  b  fri^on ;  to  get  through 
difficulties. 

Rub,  rdb.  f* 

CoIIifion,  hindrance,  obftrudion ;  a6l  of 
rubbing;  inequality  of  ground  that  hinders 
the  motion  oi  a  bowl ;  difficulty,  caufe  of 
uneafinefs. 

Rub-stone,  rdb'ftAnc.  f. 

A  ftone  to  fcour  or  (harpen. 

Rubber,  rdb'bdr.  f. 

One  that  rubs ;  the  inftrument  with  which 
one  rubs ;  a  coarfc  file ;  a  game,  a  conteli, 
two  games  out  of  ihrec. 

Rubbage,  rdb'bidje.   \  r 
Rubbish,  rdb'bifh.     /  ** 

Ruins  of  building,  fragments  of  matter  ufed 
in  building  ;  confufion,  mingled  mafs  ;  any 
thing  vile  and  worthlcfs. 
RuBBLE-STONE,  rdb'bl-ftonc.  f. 
Stones  rubbed  and  worn  by  the  water  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  deluge. 

Rubicund,  rAA'bi-kSnd.  a. 

Inclined  to  redncfs. 

Rubied,  rAA'bid.  a. 

Red  as  a  ruby. 

RuBiFiCK,  r66-bif'fik  a. 

Making  red. 

RuBiFORM,  rAA'bi-fArm.  a. 

Having  the  form  of  red. 

To  Rubify,  roA'be-fi.  v.  a. 

To  make  red. 

Rubious,  rAA'bi-ds.  a. 

Ruddy,  red.     Not  ufed. 

Rubricated,  rAA'bri-k&-tld.  a. 

Smeared  with  red. 

RuBRiCK,  rAA'brik.  f. 

DireAions  piinted  in  books  of  law  and  in 
prayer-books,  fo  termed,  becaufc  they  were 
originallv  diftinguilhed  by  being  in  red  ink. 

Ruby,  rSi'bA.  f. 

A  precious  ilone  of  a  red  colour,  next  in 
hardnefs  and  value  to  a  diamond  ;  redoefs  ; 
any  thing  red  ;  a  blotch,  a  carbuncle. 

Ruby,  rAo'bi.  a. 

Of  a  red  colour. 

RucTATiON,  rdk-ti'(hdn.  f. 

A  belching  arifing  from  wind  and  indi- 
geftion. 

Rudder,  rdd'ddr.  f. 

The  inftrament  at  the  ftern  of  a  veffcf  by 
which  its  courfc  is  governed ;  any  thing  that 
guides  or  governs  the  courfe. 

Ruddiness,  rdd'di-ncs.  f. 

The  quality  of  approaching  to  redncfs* 

Ruddle,  rdd'dl.  f. 

Red  earth. 

Ruddock,  rdd'ddk.  f. 

A  kittd  of  bird*. 

Ruddy,  rdd'di.  a. 

Approaching  to  rcdnefs,  full  red;  yellow. 

Rude,  roAd.  a.  (339). 

Rough,  coarfe  ml  manners,  brutal ;  violent, 
turbulent ;  har(h,  inclement ;  raw,  untaught; 
rugged,    Ihapelets;   arlleis,  inclegaat ;  fuch 
.  as  may  be  done  with  ftrength  without  art. 

Rudely,  roAd'li.^  ad. 

Ill  a  rude  manner;  unfkilfully;  violently, 
boiftcroufly. 

Rudeness,  rood'nes.  f. 

Coarfenefs  of  manners,  incivility;  violence, 
boifteroufnefs. 

RuDESBY,  roodz'bd.  f. 

An  undvil  turbulent  fellow.     Obfolcte. 

Rudiment,  roo'di-raSnt.  f. 

The  fiiil  principles,  the  firii  demeats  of  a 


fcience ;  the  fir  ft  part  of  education;  tfctf 
firft,  inaccurate,  unlhapen  beginning;. 

Rudimental,  r&A-di-m^nt'al.  a. 

Initial,  relating  to  firft  principles. 

To  Rue,  roA.  v.  a.  (339). 

To  grieve  for,  to  regret,  to  lament. 

Rue,  rAA.  f. 

An  herb  called  Herb  of  grace,  becaufc  holy 
water  was  fprinkled  with  it. 

Rueful,  roA'fdl.  a. 

Mournful,  woeful,  forrowful. 

Ruefully,  rAA'fdl-i.  ad. 

Mournfully,  forrowfully. 

Ruefulness,.  rAA'fdl-ncs.  f. 

Sorrowful nefs,  mournfulnefs. 

Ruelle,  roo-il'.  f. 

A  circle,  an  aftembly  at  a  private  houle. 

Ruff,  rdf.  f. 

A  puckered  linen  ornament  formerly  worn 
about  the  neck ;  a  fmall  river  fifh  ;  a  ftata 
of  rough  nefs. 

Ruffian,  rdfyln.  f. 

A  brutal,  boifterous,  mifchievous  fellow,  a 
cut-throat,  a  robber,  a  murderer. 

Ruffian,  rdfy^n.  a.  (405). 

Brutal,  favagely  boifterousw 

To  Ruffle,  rdf'fl.  v.  a^ 

To  diforder,  to  put  out  of  form,  to  make 
lefs  fmooth  ;  t»  difcompofe,  to  put  out  of 
temper  ;  to  contra^  into  plaits. 

To  Ruffle,  rdf'fl.  v.  n. 

To  grow  rough  or  turbulent ;  to  be  in  loofc 
motion,  to  fluttePw 

Ruffle^ rdf'fl.  f. 

Plaited  linen  ufed  as  an  ornament ;  difturb- 
ance,  contention,  tumult. 

Rufterhood,  rdftdr-hdd.  f. 

In  falconry,  a  hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk 
whoa  flic  is  firft  drawn. 

Rug,  rdg-  f. 

A  coarfe  nappy  woollen  doth ;  a  coarfe 
nappy  ooverlet  ufed  for  mean  beds;  « 
rough  woolly  dog. 

Rugged,  rOg'ged.  a.  (366}. 

Rough,  full  oTunevennefs  i.nd  afperity;  0^ 
vage  of  temper;  ftormy,  rude,  rough  or 
hat  (h  to  the  car ;.  furly  ;  boifterous;  roughi 
ftiaggy. 

Ruggedly,  rdg'g^d-14.  ad. 

In  a  rugged  maniirrw 


-gAfc 
Full  of  wrinkles. 

Ruin,  lAA'in.  f. 

The  fall  or  deftru£lion  of  cities  or  edifice«; 
the  remains  of  a  building  demolifhed  ;  de- 
ftru6lion,  lofs  of  happinels  or  fortune,  ovcrw^ 
throw;  mifcliicf,  banc. 

To  Ruin,  roA'ln.  v.  a.. 

To  fubvcrt,  to  demoliih  ;  to>dcftroy,  to  de* 
privc  of  felicity  or  fortune  ;  to  impoverifts.. 

To  Ruin,  roo'Tn.  v.  n. 

To  fall  in  ruins ;  to  run  to  ruin ;  to  be 
brought  to  poverty  or  mifery.     Liule  ulcd. 

To  Ruinate,  roA'in-ite.  v.  a. 

To  fubv<?rt,  to  dcmoli(h.     Obfolete. 

Ruination,  roA-m-i'lhdn.  f.. 

Subverfion,  demolition.     Obfolete. 

Ruinous,  roA'in-ds.  a. 

Fallen  to  ruin,  dilapidated ;  prrnioioui, 
baneful,  deftru6livc. 

Ruinously,  rooin-ds-li.  ad. 

In  a  ruinous  manner. 

Rule,  rAAl.  f.  (339). 

Government,  fway,!  luprcrae  commai:d  ;  an 

iulliumcjit 
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"  \nftrumcnt  by  >\'liich  Vines  arc  drawn  ; 
canon,  prrcept  by  which  the  thuughtsor  ac- 
lions  arc  dirctlcd  ;   regularity,  propriety  of 

behaviour. 

To  Rule,  roil.  v.  a. 

To  govern,  to  controll,  tot  manage  with 
pov/cr  and  authority  ;  to  fettle  as  by  lulc. 

To  Rule,  rS&l.  v.  n. 

To  have  power  or  commind. 

Ruler,  r6&l'Qr.  f. 

Govcrnour,  one  that  hat  the  fuprcme  com- 
mand ;  an  inftrument,  by  the  diie£lioo  of 
which  lines  arc  drawn. 

Rum,  rAm.  f. 

A  country  parfon ;  a  kind  of  fpirits  dif- 
tillcd  from  molalTes, 

To  Rumble,  rfim'bl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  make  a  harfli  jarring  continued  noifc. 

RuMBLER,  rftm'bl-Or.  f. 

1  he  perfou  or  thing  that  rumbles. 

Ruminant,  r66'mi-nJnt.  a.  (33Q). 

Having  the  property  of  chewing  the  cud. 

^  To  iluMiNATE,  rJi'md-nale.  v.  n. 

To  chew  the  cud ;  to  mufc,  to  think  again 

and  again. 

To  Ruminate,  roo'mA-riate.  v.  a. 

To  chew  over  again  ;  to  mufe  on,  to  medi* 
tate  over  and  over  again. 

Rumination,  r66-mi-na'lhftn  f. 

The  property  or  a£l  of  chewing  the  cud  ; 
meditation,  reflc£lion. 

ToRuMMAGE,  rfim'midje.  v.  a.  (90) 

To  fearch,  to  plunder,  to  evacuate. 

To  Rummage,  r&in'midje.  v»  n^ 

To  fearch  place«. 

Rummer,  rfim'mdr.  T 

a  glafs,  a  drinking  cup. 

RuKiouR,  r66'm6r.  f.  (339). 

Flying  or  popular Tcport,  biutt,  fame. 

To  Rumour,  roo'mfir.  v.  a. 

To  report  abroad,  ta  bruit. 

lluMOURER,  roo'mfir-flr.  f. 

Reporter,  fprcoder  of  news. 

Rump,  rfimp.  f. 

^     The  end  of  the  backbone ;  the  i>uttockj. 

To  Rumple,  rftm'pl.  v.  a. 

To  crulh  or  contra£l  into  puckers  or  creaf&s. 

Rumple,  rAm'pl.  f.  (405).* 

Pucker,  rough  plait. 

To  Run,  ran.  pret.  Ran.  v.  n. 

To  move  fwiftly>  to  ply  the  legs  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  both  feet  arc  at  cvei  y  Hep  oif 
the  ground  at  the  fame  thime;  to  rufh  vio* 
l«ntly ;  to  take  a  courfe  at  fea  ;  to  contend 
^  in  a  race  ;  to  llreara,  to  ilow  ;  to  be  liquid, 
to  be  fluid  ;  to  be  fufible,  to  melt ;  to  pafs, 
to  proceed ;  to  have  a  legal  courle,  to  be 
praclifed  ;  to  have  a  courfe  in  any.  direc- 
tion ;  to  pafs  in  thought  or  fpeech  ;  to  have 
a  continual  tenour  of  any  kind  ;  to  be  popu- 
larly known;  to  have  reception,  fuccefs 
or  continuance;  to  proceed  in  a  certain 
Older  t  to  be  in  force ;  to  be  ^nerally  re- 
ceived ;  to  have  a  track  or  courfe  ;  to  make 
a  gradual  prugtcfs  ;  to  exccrn  pus  or  mat-. 
tcr  ;  to  bccom'j  irregular,  to  change  to  fomc- 
thing  wild;  to  get  by  artifice  or  fraud ;  to 
fall,  to  par5;ao  have  a  general  tendency; 
to  proceed  as  on  a  ground  or  principle  ;  to 
Run  after,  to  fearcii  for,  to  endeavour  at 
though  out  of  the  way  ;  to  Run  away  with, 
t9  huny  witliout  content ;  to  Run  in  with, 
10  dofe,  to  comply ;  to  Run  on,  to  be^oo- 


tintied;  to  Run  over,  to  be  fo  full  as  to 
overflow;  to  be  fo  much  ae  to  overflow  :  to 
Ruu  out,  to  be  at  an  end ;  to  fpread  exube- 
rantly; to  expatiate;  to  be  waited  or  cx- 
hauded. 

To  Run,  rfin.  v.  a. 

To  pierce,  to  flab  ;  to  force,  to  drive ;  to 
force  into  any  way  or  form  ;  to  drive  with 
violence;  to  melt,  to  incur;  to  venture,  to 
hazard  ;  to  import  or  export  without  duty  ; 
to  proiecute  in  thought;  to  pulh  ;  to  Run 
down  ;  to  chafe  to  wearincfs;  to  crufh,  to 
overbear  ;  to  Run  over,  to  recount  curfo- 
rily,  to  confider  curforily ;  fo  Rim  thtough, 
to  pierce  to  the  farther  iurface,  to  fpeud 
one's  whole  oilate. 

Runagate,  rfin'ni-gate.  f. 

A  fugitive,  rebel,  lapollatc. 

Runaway,  rfin'a-w4.  f. 

One  that  flies  from  danger,  a  fugitive. 

Rundle,  rfin'dl.  f.  (405). 

A  round,  a  ilepof  a  ladder;  a  pcritrochium, 
fomething  put  round  an  axis. 

Rundlet,  rftnd'let.  f. 

A  fmall  barrel. 

Rung,  r6ng.  pret.  and  part.  paff.  of 

Ring.  ^ 

Runnel,  rfln'nil.  f. 

A  rivulet,  a  fmall  brook.     Not  ufed. 

Runner,  rdn'nfir.  f. 

One  that  runs ;  a  racer ;  a  meflfcngar  ;  a 
Ihooting  fprigg  ;  one  of  the  ftuncaof  amill ; 
a  bird. 

R^JNNET,  rfin'nit.  f. 

A  li(juor  made  by  ileepiQS  the  ftomach  of  a 
calf  in  hot  water,  and  u£ed  to  coagulate  milk 
for  curds  and  cheefe. 

RuNNiON,  rfin'yfin.  f. 

A  paltry  fcurvy  wretch.     Out  of  ufe. 

RuKT,  rint,  f. 

Any  fmall  animal  below  the  mttural  growth 
of  the  kind. 

RuPTiON,  rfip'flifln.  f. 

Breach,  iblution  of  continuity. 

Rupture,  rflp'tftiAre.  f.  (461). 

The  ad  of  breaking,  ftate  of  being  broken ; 
a  breach  of  peace,  open  hoililitv;  burilen- 
neia ;  preternatural  eruption  of  tne  gut. 

To  Rupture,  rfip'tlhAre.  v.  a. 

To  break,  to  burfl,  tb  fulfcr  difruption. 

Rupturewort,  rfip'tfhir-wfirt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Rural,  rbb'riL  a.  (339). 

Country,  exiiliog  in  the  country  not  in 
cities,  (iiiting  the  country,  refcmbling  the 
country. 

Rurality,  r56-ril'4-t4. 
Ruralness,  r66'r5l-nes, 

The  quality  of  being  rural. 

Rush,  riilh.  f. 

A  plant ;  any  thing  proverbially  worthlcft. 

RusH-CANDLB,  rfifli-kin'dl.  f. 

A  fmall  blinking  taper,  made  by  Gripping  a 
rufh. 

To  Rush,  rfifli.  v.  n. 

To  move  with  violence,  to.jo  on  with  tu- 
multuous rapidity. 

Rush,  rfifti.  f. 

Violent  courfe. 

Rushy,  rflih'4.  a. 

Aboundiiur  with  rulhcf ;  made  df  rolhot* 


} 


Hard  bread  for  flares. 

Russet,  rfis'slt.  a. 

Reddifhiy  brown;  Newton  fcems  to  ufe  it 
for  grey ;  coarfe,  homcfpun,  ruftick. 

RuSsETiNG,  r6s''sit-ing.  f. 

A  name  given  to  feveral  forts  of  pears  or  ap. 
pies  from  their  colour. 

Rust,  rfjft.  f. 

The  red  incruAstion  of  iron;  thettmilbod 
or  corroded  fui  face  of  any  metal ;  loCi  of 
power  by  inaftiviiy;  matter  bred  by  cur- 
ruptio.n  or  degeneration. 

To  RusTi  ruft.  V.  n. 

To  gather  ruft,  to  have  the  furfaCe  tamifbed 
or  corroded  ;  or  degenerated  in  idleucfs. 

To  RvsT,  rflft.  V.  a. 

.  To  make  rufty  ;  to  impair  by  time  or  tiiac* 
tivity. 

Rustical,  r6s'te-kil.  a. 

Rough,  boifletous,  rude. 

Rustically^  rfls't&-kJl-4.  ad. 

Rudely,  inelegantly. 

RusTiCALNEss,  rfis'iA-lcil-ncs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  ruilical,  rudenefs. 

To  Rusticate^  rfls'tiJcate.  v.  a. 

To  relide  in  the  country. 

To  Rusticate,  rfis'ti-kate.  v.  a. 

To  banifh  into  the  country. 

JELusticitv^  jtis-tts'e-ti.  L 

Qualities  of  one  ihat  lives  in  the  country, 
limplicity,  artlefsnefs^  rudcacfi^  rural  ap- 
pearance. 

RusTJCK,  rAs'dk.  a. 

Rural,  country ;  rude,  untaught,  inelegant; 
artlefs,  honed,  Ample  ;  plain,  unaduruca*  *    . 

RusTiCK,  rfis'tik.  C 

A  clown,  a  fwain,  an  infaabittnt  of  Ckt 
•coimtry. 

RusTiNEss,  rfis'tj-nis,  T. 

The  ilate  of  being  rufty. 

ToJR;USTLE,irAs'fl.  v.n.  (472). 

To  make  a  low  conttnuead  rattle. 

RusTY^  rfis'tA.  a 
Covered  with  ruft,  infe&cd'witli  nift|  uiu 
paiied  by  ina^ivity. 

To  Rut,  rdt.  v,  n. 

To  deflre  to  come  together.    :Ufall  of  iaer. 

Rut,  rfit.  f. 

Copulation  of  deer;  the  track  of  .a  cart 
wheel. 

Ruth,  rbb/h.  f.  (339). 

Pity,  tendernefs,  forrow  for  the  mifery  •£ 
another. 

RuTHPUL,  rSft/A'fftl.a. 

Rueful,  woful,  forrowful. 

RuTHFULLY,  r&i/A'f&W.  ad. 

Wofully,  fadly;  forrowfully,  maarnklly; 
wofuUy,  in  iiony- 

RuTHXESS,  r&6/A'les.  a. 

Cruel,  pitilefs. 

RuTHLESSNESs',  r&5/A'lls-ne«.  f- 

Want  of  pity. 

Ruthlessly,  rbhth^HsAL  ad. 

Without  pity,  cruelly. 

Ruttish,  rAt'tilh.  a. 

Wanton,  libidinous,  lecherous. 

RyEjtI.  f. 

A  coarfe  kind  of  bread  corn. 

Ryegrass,  vVgrh.  f. 

A  kiu4  joi  ftnmgtgraiii. 
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—  nA,  mftve,  ndr, 

SABBATH,  sdb'ba/*.  f. 
A  day  appointed  by  God  among  the 
Jews,  and  from  them  cftabliflicd  a^mone; 
Chrifti«ns  for  publick  worfhip  ;  4he  feventn 
d»y  fet  apart  from  works  of  labour  to  be  cm- 
ployed  in  piety ;  intermiiHon  of  pain  or  for> 
row,  time  of  reft. 

Sabbathbreakbr,    slb'b^^-bri^- 
kfir.  f. 

Violator  of  the  fabbath  by  labour  or  wick- 
cdnefs. 

Sabbatical,  sib-bit'ti-kll.  a. 

Refcroblin^  the  fabbath,  enjoying  or  bring- 
ing intermilTion  of  labour. 

Sabbatism,  s^b'bi-tizm.  f. 

Obfervance  of  the  £abbath  fupcrftitioufly 
rigid. 

SABiNEy  slb'in.  f.  (140)* 

A  plant. 

Sable,  s&'bl.  f. 

Fur. 

Sable,  s^'bL  a* 

Black. 

Sabre,  si'blr.  f.  (416). 

A  cimetar,  a  ihort  fword  with  a  convex 
edge,  a  faulchion. 

Sabulosity,  sdb-i-16s'4-ti.  f» 

Grittincfs,  fandinei*. 

Sabulous,  sib'A-lds.  a» 

Gritty,  fandy. 

Saccade,  sak-kide'.  f. 

A  violent  check  the  rider  gives  his  horfc  by 
drawing  boih  the  reins  very  fuddenly. 

Saccharine,  s4k'kl-rlne.  a.  (149) 

(353)*  Having  the  tafte  or  any  other  of  the 
chief  qu;iHtics  of  fugar. 

Sacerdotal,  sis-er-do^tJl.  a. 

Prieftly,  belonging  to  the  priefthood. 

Sachel,  sdtfhil.  f. 

A  fmall  fack  or  bag. 

Sack,  sdk.  f. 

A  bag,  a  pouch,  commonly  a  large  bag;  the 
meafure  of  three  buOiels ;  a  woman's  loofe 
robe. 

To  Sack,  s3k.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  bags;  to  take  by  ilorm,  to  pil- 
lage, to  plunder. 

Sack,  sak.  f. 

Storm  of  a  town,  piUage^  plunder ;  a  kind 
of  a  fwcct  wine,  now  brought  chiefly  from 
the*  Canaries. 

Sackbut,  sdk'bfit.  f. 

A  kind  of  pipe. 

Sackcloth,  sak'klA/A.  f. 

Cloth  of  which  facks  are  made,  coarCe  cloth 
fometimes  worn  in  mortification. 

Sacker,  sSk'kflr.  f. 

One  that  takes  a  town. 

Sackful,  sik'fAl.  f. 

A  fack  quite  Bllcd. 

Sackposset,  s5k-p6s'sit.  f. 

A  poiTet  made  of  milk  and  fack. 

Sacrament,  s3k'krJ-mlnt.  f. 

An  oath,  any  ceremony  producing  an  obli- 
l^ation ;  all  outward  and  vifiblc  Sgn  of  an 
inward  and  fpiritual  grace ;  the  cachaxift} 
the  holy  coajnumoo. 
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ndt ;  —  tAbc,  tfib,  bflU  ;—  Ml ;  —  pAind  ; 
Sacramental,  s^k-krS-mlnt'll.  a. 

Confticuting  a  facrament,  pertaining  to  a  fa- 
cramcnt. 

Sacr  AMENTALLY,  sSk-kri-mint'41- 
i.  ad. 

After  the  manner  of  a  facrament. 

Sacred,  sa'kr^d.  a. 

Devoted  to  religious  ufes,  holy ;  confecra- 
ted ;  inviolable. 

Sacredly,  si'krcd-lA.  ad. 

Inviolabljh  rcligioufly. 

Sacredness,  sa'krJd-nls.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  facred,  ftatc  of  being 
confecrated  to- religious  ufes,  holii^efs,  fanc- 
tity. 

Sacrifick,  sS-krif'fik.  a. 

Employed  ia  facrifice. 

SACRiFicABLE,sl-kr!f  i-kS-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  oflFered  in  facrifice. 

SACRiFiCATOR,sik-kr4-f4-kd'tar.f. 

SacriHcer,  oflfercr  of  facrifice. 

SACRiFiCATORYjsak-krlf'fS-ka-tflr- 
4.  a. 

Offering  facrifice. 

To  Sacrifice,  sik'^xl-fizc.  v.  a. 

To  offer  to  heaven,  to  immolate;  to  deflroy 


SAG 

thin,  THIS. 
Saddle,  sld'dl.  f. 

The  feat  which  is  put  upon  the  horfc  for  liht 
accommodation  of  the  ndcr. 

To  Saddxe,  sid'dl.  V.  a. 

To  cover  with  a  faddlc  ;  to  load,  to  harden. 

Saddlebacked,  sdd'dUb^kt.  a. 

Horl'es,  Saddlebacked,  hav^ their  backs  low, 
and  a  raifcd  head  and  neck. 

Saddlemaker,  sdd'dl-mi-kAr.l   /- 


or  give  up  for  the  fake  of  fomething  elfe  ;  to 
delfroy,  to  kill ;  to  devotowith  loU. 

To  Sacrifjce,  s3k'kr6-flze.  v.  n. 

To  make  offerings,  to  offer  facrifice. 

Sacrifice,  s5k'kr6-flze.  f. 

The  i£k  of  offering  to  heaven  ;  the  thing  of- 
fered to  heaven,  or  immolated ;  any  thing 
deftroycd  or  quitted  for  the  f^kc  of  fome- 
thing clfc;  any  thing  deftroycd. 

SacriFicer,  s4k'kri-fi-zdr.  f. 

One  who  offers  facrifice,  one  that  immo- 
lates. 

Sacrificial,  sdk-kr4-fifli-dl.  a. 

performing  facrifice,  included  iu  facrifice. 

Sacrilege,  slk'krc-lidje.  f. 

The  crime  of  appropuatin^  to  himfclf  what 
is  devoted  to  religion  ;  the  ctime  of  robbing 
heaven. 

Sacrilegious,  sik-kri-li'jfls.  a. 

Violating  things  facred,  polluted  with  the 
crime  ol  facrilege. 

Sacrilegiously,  sak-kri-li'jfls-U. 

ad.  With  facrilege. 

Sacring,  sa'kring.  part, 

Coufecrating. 

Sacrist,  si'krift.  1   j. 

Sacristan,  s3k'ris-t3n.  /    * 

.   He  that  has  the  care  of  tlie  utenfils  or  move- 
ables of  the  church. 

Sacristy,  slk'kris-t4.  f. 

An  apartment  where  the  confecrated  veffels 
or  moveables  of  ^church  are  repofited. 

Sad,  sSd-  a. 

Sorrowful,  habitually  melancholy  ;  af&idive, 
calamitous;  bad;  iuconvenient ;  vexatious; 
dark  coloured. 

To  Sadden,  sdd'd*n.  v.  a^  (103). 

To  make  fad  ;  to  make  melancholy,  to  make 
gloomy. 

3  L  ^ 


Saddler,  sad'ldr. — See  Codie. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  make  faddles. 

Sadly,  s^d'U.  ad. 

Sorrowfully,  mournfully ;  calamitoufly^  mt* 
ferably. 

Sadness,  sid'n^s.  f. 

Sorrowfulnefs,  dcjc^ion  of  mind ;  melatu 
choly  look. 

Safe,  sife.  a. 

Free  from  danger  or  hurt;  conferring  fc- 
curity  ;  no  longer  dangerous,  repofited  out 
of  the  power  of  doing  narm» 

Safe,  s4fe.  f. 

A  buttery,  a  pantry. 

Safeconduct,  sife-k6n'dfikt.  f. 

Convoy,  guard  ihrougli  an  enemy *« country; 
pafs,  warrant  to  paf». 

Safegua|id,  safe'gird.  f. 

Defence,  proieftion,  fecurity ;  convoy,  guard 
through  any  inttrdidled  road,  gi anted  by  th« 
poffcffor;  pafs,  warrant  to  pafs. 

Safely,  safe'W.  ad. 

In  a  fafe  manner,  without  danger ;  witboi^ 
hurt. 

Safeness,  sife'nSs.  f. 

Exemption  from  danger. 

Safety,  safe'tA.  l. 

Freedom  from  danger;,  exemption  fro^ 
hurt ;  cuftody,  fccurity  from  cfcape. 

Saffron,  sif^fdrn.  f.  (417). 

a  plant. 

Saffron,  sif'ftrn.  a. 

Yellow,  having  the  colour  of  faffroo. 

To  Sag,  sig.  v.  n. 

T^  hang  heavy.     Not  ip  ufe. 

Sagacious,  sd-gi'fhfis.  a. 

Quick  of  fcent ;  quick  of  thought,  acute  iji 
making  difcoveries. 

Sagaciously,  si-ga'flifis-Ii,  ad. 

With  quick  fcent;  wiui  acuteoefs  of  pene* 
tration. 

Sagaciousness,  sd-gi'(hfls-nls.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  fagaciout. 

Sagacity,  sd-gis'sJ-ti.  f.' 

Quicknefs  of  fcent ;  acuteucfa  of  difeovery. 

SAG£>sadje.  f. 

A  plant. 

Sage,  sidje.  a. 

Wife,  grave,  prudent^ 

Sage,  sidje.  f. 

A  philofopher,  a  man  of  gravity  and  wi^** 
dom. 

Sagely,  sidje') A.  ad. 

Wifely,  prudently. 

Sageness,  sidjc'nes.  f. 

Gravity,  prudence. 

Sagittal,  sad'jA-t4I.  z. 
Belonging  to  an  arrow ;  in  anatomy,  a  fu- 
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tore  to  called  from  iu  refembUoce  to  an 
arrow. 

Sagittary,  sid'j4-td-rc.  f. 

A  centaur,  an  animal  half  mmn  half  horfc, 
armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver. 

Sago,  si'go.f. 

A  kind  of  eatable  grain. 

Saick,  sa'ik.  f. 

A  Turki(h  veflcl  proper  for  the  carriage  of 
mctchandifc. 

Said,  scd.  (207).  preterite  and  part. 

palT  of  Say.     Alorclaid  ;  declared,  inewcd. 

Sail,  jile.  f.  ^202). 

The  expanded  meet  which  catches  the  wind 
and  carries  on  the  vcITel  on  the  water ; 
wings ;  a  ibip,  a  vcfTel ;  Sail  is  a  colledive 
word,  noting  the  number  of  (hips  ;  to  ftrike 
(ail,  to  lower  the  fail ;  a  proverbial  phrafe 
for  abating  of  pomp  or  fuperiority. 

To  Sail,  silc.  v.  n* 

To  be  moved  by  the  wind  with  fails ;  to 
pafs  by   fca;    to  fwim ;  to  p«fa  fmoothly 
.    along, 

To  Sail,  sale.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  by  means  of  fails ;  to  fly  through. 

A  feaman,  one  who  pra&ifes  or  undcrftands 
navigation. 
fi^T  The  drd  of  thefe  words  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  Ship,  and  the  fecond  to  the  Ma- 
riner Whatever  may  be  the  reafon  for  this 
diftindion  to  the  eye,  the  ear  is  quite  infen- 
fible  of  it,  and  the  Ship  and  the  Man  arc 
both  pronounced  alike.  —  See  Piinciples, 
No.  416. 

Sailyard,  sMe'yJrd.  f. 

The  pole  on  which  the  fail  is  extend 

Sainfoin,  sin'foin.  f. 

A  kind  of  herb. 

Saint,  sant.  f.  (202). 

A  perfon  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue. 

To  Saint,  sant.  v. a. 

To  number  among  faints,  to  reckon  among 
faints  by  a  puMick  decree,  to  cauoniae.^ 

To  Saint,  sint.  V.  n. 

J.    To  aA  with  a  Ihcw  of  piety. 

Sainted,  sant'ed.  a. 

Holy,  pious,  vinuous. 

Saintlike,  sant'like.  a. 

Suiting  a   faint,  becoming  a  (aint;  refem- 
bling  a  faint. 

Saintly,  sani'14.  ad. 

Like  a  faiia,  becoming,  a  faint. 

Saintship,  sint'fhip.  f- 

.     I'he  chai  H^lcr  or  qualities  of  a  faint. 

Sake,  sike.  f. 

Final  can !V,  end,  purpofe ;  account,  regard 
to  any  pcrf  jo  ur  thing. 

Sakeret,  .*ak'^r-it.  f. 

The  .male  of  a  (aker-hawk. 

Sal,  sii.  f. 

Salt.     A  word  <»ficn  uftd  in  pharmacy. 

Salacious,  sa-la'ihas.  a. 

Lultlul,  lecherous. 

Salaciously,  jj-la'fhfls-lc.  ad. 

Lfchcroufly,  lulHuIly. 

Salacity,  s^-lds'si-td.  f. 

Luft,  lechery. 

Salad,  s^Fl^d.  f. 

Food  of  raw  herbs, 
f^'  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if 
written  foUet  :  the  true  pronunciation  is, 
however,  more  in  ufe.  and  lefs  pedantick 
than  that  of  AfparaguS  and  Cucumbtr  would 
be. 

Salamander,  sul'i-min-dSr.  f. 


ftar  (546).  — Fitc,  fir,  fill,  fit  i  — mi,  mit;— pi 

An  animal  fuppofed  to  live  in  the  fire. 

Salamakdrine,  sSUKi-min'drln. a. 

(140).  Refembling  a  falamander. 

Salary,  s4l'li-rA.  f. 

Stated  hire,  annual  or  periodical  payment. 

Sale,  sile.  f. 

The  a&  of  felling;  vent,  power  of  felling, 
market ;  a  publick  and  proclaimed  expou- 
tion  of  ^ods  to  the  market ;  audion  ;  (tate 
of  being  venal,  price. 

Saleable,  sli'ld-bl.  a.  (405). 

Vendible,  fit  for  (ale,  maiketable. 

Saleableness,  sa'li-bl-p6s.  f. 

The  Uate  of  being  falcable. 

Saleably,  si'U-bli.  ad. 

In  a  faleable  manner. 

Sal£Brous,  sdl'i-brAs.  a. 

Rough,  Aineven,  rugged. 

Salesman,  s^lz'min.  f. 

One  who  fells  clothes  ready  made. 

Salework,  sile'wdrk.  f. 

Work  for  fale,  work  carelefsly  done. 

Salient,  sa'lS-4nt.  a. 

Leaping,  bounding  ;  beating,  panting  ; 
fpringing  or  (hooting  with  a  quick  motion. 

Saline,  si-llnc'.         1 
Saxinous,  s4-U'nfis.  J  ** 

Con(i(ling  of  fait,  conftituttng  fait. 

Saliva,  s4-ll'vd.  f. 

Every  thing  that  is  fpit  up,  but  it  more 
ftri£kly  (igni(ies  that  juice  which  is  feparatcd 
by  the  glands  called  (alival. 

Salival,  sil'i-vdl,  or  si-ll'vil.  V 
Salivary,  s4l'i-vi-r4.  J  *' 

Relating  to  fpittlc. 

To  Salivate,  sJI'lc-vitc.  v.  a. 

To  purge  by  the  falival  glands. 

Salivation,  s41-li-v4'(hiii.  f. 

A  metliod  of  care  much  pradifed  in  vene- 
real cafes. 

Salivous,  sdl'A-vfls,  or  s4-U'vfis.  a. 

Confifting  of  fpittle,  having  the  nature  of 
J^pittle. 
QH^  Thofe  who  contend  for  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  the  fecond  fylbble  of  this  word  and 
Sadi  d  ,  ought  to  accent  rhe  fame  fyllable  in 
fccramcutf  voluiU,  and  li^orouif  as  there  is 
the  fame  reafon  from  the  Latin  quantity  in 
all ;  but  as  thefe  words  are  perfedly  angli- 
cifed,  they  (hould  alike  fubmit  to  the  accent 
on  the  (irft  fyllable,  according  to  the  rao(l 
general  rule  of  accentuation  lu  oui  language. 
Sec  Cottvcrfant. 

Sallet,  sal'lit.  1  ^ 

Salleting,  s^l'lit-ing.  j    * 

Corrupted  from  fallad. 

Salliance,  S5iri64nfe.  f. 

The  ad  of  iduing  forth,  fally. 

Sallow,  sal'li.  f.  (327). 

A  tree  of  the  genus  of  willow. 

Sallow,  s41'l6.  a. 

Sickly,  yellow. 

Sallowness,  sikl'l&-n^s.  f. 

YclloWnefs,  fickly  paleucfi. 

Sally,  s^l'li.  1. 

Ktuption ;  iffuc  from  a  place  beficged,  quick 
egrcis;  range,  excurfion ;  flight,  volatile 
■or  fp rightly  exertion  ;  levity,  extravagaut 
flight,  trolick. 

Sallyport,  sdl'lS-p&rt.  f. 

Gate  at  which  fallies  are  made. 

Salmagundi,  sal-m4-gfin'd4.  f. 

.A  mixture  of  chopped  meat  and  pickled 
herrings  ^with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and 
onions. 

Salmon,  sdm'tnAn.  f. 


nc,  pin ;  — 

The  f^Imoo  is  acaouoied  the  ktog  of  fccli* 
water  fi(h. 

Salmontrout,  sim-mdn-tridt'.f. 

a  tront  that  hat  fome  refemblaiicc  to  a  (al- 
mon,  a  famlet. 

Salsoacid,  sSUs6-3s'sid.  a. 

Having  a  tafl^  compounded  of  (altae^  aed 
(oumefs. 

Salsuginous,  sil-sA'ji-nds.  a. 

Saltifh,  fomewhat  falu 

Salt,  sdlt.  f.  (84). 

Salt  is  a  body  whofe  two  efleotiat  proper- 
tics  fcem  to  be  dtffulubility  in  water  and  i 
pungent  fapor;  taftei  fmack  »  wit,  mera- 
meut. 

Salt,  sdlt.  a. 

Having  the  ufle  of  fait,  at  Salt  fiih;  ira. 
pregnated  with  fait ;  abooading  with  Uli ; 
lecherous,  falacious. 

To  Salt,  sAlt.  v.  a. 

To  fcafon  with  fait. 

Salt-pan,  sSlt'gdn.  1   r 
Salt-pit,  silt'pit.     j    * 

Pit  where  fait  is  got. 

Saltation,  saUti'ihdtv.  C 

The  z6t  of  dancing  or  jumping  ;  beat,  psU 
piution. 
((3*  As  this  word  comes  immediately  front 
.  the  Latin,  and  the  /  is  carried  off  to  com- 
mence the  fecond  fyllable,  the  a  has  not  tbt 
broad  found  as  in Ja't,  but  goes  into  the  ge» 
neral  found  of  that  letter  in  the  fame  niii' 
ner  as  the  ar  in  fulminate,  is  not  pronounced 
like  the  peculiar  found  of  that  kuer  la 
/»//,  but  like  the  u  in  dull, 

Saltcat,  silt'kAt.  f. 

A  lump  of  (al&. 

Saltcellar,  silt'sel-lfir.  f. 

Velfel  of  fait  fet  on  the  table. 

Salter,  silt'fir.  f. 

One  who  falls ;  one  who  fclU  fait. 

Saltern,  silt'em.  f. 

A  (alt-work. 

Saltish,  sdlt'lfli.  a. 

Somewhat  fait. 

Salt  LESS,  sllt'les.  a. 

loHpid,  not  tailing  of  fait. 

Saltly,  sdlt'li.  ad. 

With  taile  of  fait,  in  a  fait  manner. 

Saltness,  sdlt'ncs.  f. 

Tafte  of  (ilt. 

SALTPETRE,  fdlt-pti'tfir.  f. 
Nitre. 

Salvability,  sal-vJ-bil'c-t4.  f. 

Poffibility  of  being  received  to  cvctlaAtng 
life. 

Salvable,  s3l'v3-bl.  a, 

PofGble  to  be  faved. 

JSalvage,  sJl'vidje.  f.  (oo), 

A  recom pence  allowed  to  thofe  who  have 
alTifted  in  faving goods  orsnercbandize  from 
a  wreck. 

Salvation,  s3l-va'(hfin.  f. 

Prefervation  frOBi  eternal  death,  reccplioa 
to  the  happiucb  of  heavea. 

Salvatory,  ssil'vJ.tflr-i.  f. 

A  place  where  any  thing  is  prcferved. 

Salubrious,  sd-lA'brc-ds.  a. 

Wholfome,  heathful,  promoting  health. 

Salubrity,  s^-ld'bri-ti.  f. 

Wholfomenefs,  healthfolnels. 

Salve,  s3!v.  f.  (78). 

a  glutinous  matter  applied  to  wounds  and 
hurts,  an  em^lafler ;  help,  remedy. 

To  Salve,  silv.  v.  a. 

To  cure    with  laedscaiacata  apphcd;   to 


SAN 


SAP 


SAS 


— n*,  mivc,  nftr,  nAt ;  —  tAbe,  tAb,  bdU  ;  —  AH  ;  —  pAAnd  ;  —  thin,  this. 


help,  to  remedy ;   to  help  or  fave  by  a 
Salvo,  an  excufe,  or  refervation. 

Salver»  sil'vAr.  f. 

A  plate  on  which  ^ny  thing  i«  prcfcntcd. 

Salvo,  sSA'vb.  f. 

An  exception,  a  refervation,  an  excufe.— 
.  See  SdUetioM.  i      *     i       a      r 

Salutariness,  s4riA-ta-r6-nes.  f. 

Wholfomcnefs,  quality  of  contributing  to 
health  or  fafety. 

Salutary,  sil'lA-t3-rd.  a. 

Wholfome,   healthful,    fafc,   advantagcou*, 
contributing  to  health  or  fafety. 

Salutation,  sdMA-ta'fhAn.  f. 

The  aft  or  ftile  of  faluting,  greeting. 

To  Salute,  sJ-lutc'.  v.  a* 

To  greet,  to  hail  ;  to  kifa. 

Salute,  s4-lAte'.  f. 

Saluwtion,  greeting;  a  kifs. 

Saluter,  sd-lA'tAr.  f. 

He  who  falutea.  ^ 

Salutiferous,  s41-lu-tirfer.Qs.  a. 

Healthy,  bringing  health. 

Same,  same.  a. 

Identical,  being  of  the  like  kind,  fort,  or 
degree ;  mentioned  before. 

Sameness,  sime'nfc.  f. 

Identity. 

Samlet,  sim'let.  f, 

A  little  falmon. 

Samphire,  s4m'fir.  f.  (i4o> 

A  plant  prefcrved  in  pickle. 

Sample,  sam'pl.  f.  (405). 

A  fpecimen,  a  part  of  the  whole  (hown  that 
-  judgment  may  be  made  of  the  whole. 

Sampler,  sim'pl-Ar.  f. 

A  pattern  of  work,  a  piece  worked  by 
young  girla  for  improvement. 

Sanable,  s4n'nJ-bl.  a. 

Curable,  fufceptive  of  remedy,  remediable. 

Sanation,  si-ni'fliAn.  f., 

The  ad  of  curing. 

Sanative,  sln'od-tiv.  a.  (158). 

Powerful  to  cure,  healing.— See  Donative* 

Sanati  VENESS,  sin'n4-tlv-nSs.  f. 

Power  to  cure.  i   i?i   i  i  / 

SanctificatioN,    sJnk-ti-fd-ka 

Mn.  r.  ^  ^^    ^ 

The  Hate  of  being  freed,  or  aft  of  freedom 
from  ihe  dominion  of  fm  for  the  time  to 
come  5  the  aa  of  making  holy,  confccra- 
tion. 

Sanctifier,  s3nk't4-fl-ftr.  f. 

He  that  fandtifies  or  makei  holy. 

To  Sanctify,  sJnk'ti-fl.  v.  a. 

To  tree  from  the  power  of  fiu  for  the  time 
to  come ;  to  make  holy,  to  make  a  means 
of  holinefs ;  to  make  free  from  guilt ;  to 
-  fccure  from  violation. 

Sanctimonious,  s4nk-t6-m6'ne-As 

a.  Saintly,  having  the  appearance  of  fanc- 
lity. 

Sanctimony,  s3nk'ti-m6-n4.  f. 

Holincf*,  fcrupulous  auaerity,  appearance 
of  holinefs. 

Sanction,  sink'fliAn.  f. 

The  aa  of  confirmation  which  gives  to  any 
thing  it*  obligatory  power,  ratification  ;  a 
law,  a  decree  ratified. 

Sanctitude,  sink'ic-tAde«  f. 

Holinefs,  goodncfs,  faintlinefs. 

i^NCTiTY,  s3nk'tc-ti.  f. 

HolineCi,  goodnefs,  godlineCi;  faint,  holy 
being. 

To  Sanctuarise,  sink'tftiA4-rize. 


v.  n.  To  (belter  by  mean*  of  facrcd  privi- 

Sanctuary,  slnk'tfliA-i-r4.  f. 

a  holy  place,  holy  eround  ;  a  place  of  pro- 
teftion,  a  facrcd  afylum;' (belter,  protec- 
tion. 

Sand,  sSnd.  f. 

Particle*  of  ftonc  not  conjoined,  or  ftone 
broken  to  powder  ;  barren  country  co- 
vered with  fands. 

Sandal,  san'dil.  f. 

A  loofe  (hoc. 

Sandblind,  sJnd'bllnd.  a. 

Having  a  defea  of  the  eyes,  by  which  fmall 
particles  appear  before  thcra. 

Sandbox,  sJnd'boks.  f, 

A  plant. 

Sanded,  sJn'dcd.  a. 

Covered  with  faud,  barren;  marked  with 
fmall  fpots,  variegated  with  duiky  fpccks. 

Sandish,  sdnd'lfh.  a. 

Approaching  to  the  nature  of  fand,  loofe, 
not  clofe,  not  compaa. 

Sandstone,  sind'ftAnc.  f. 

Stone  of  a  loofe  and  friable  kind. 

Sandy,  sind'i.  a. 

Abounding  with  fand,  full  of  (and  i  confift- 
ing  of  fand,  unfolid. 

Sane,  siine.  a. 

Sound,  healthy. 

Sang,  sing.    The  preterit  of  Sing. 
SANGUiFEROUS,s5ng-gwif' fer-As.  a. 

Conveying  blood.  i  n  i  1/ 

Sanguification,  s3ng-gw6-16-ka 
ftiAn.  f.  ^      , 

The  produaion  of  blood,  the  converfion  of 
the  chyle  into  blood. 

Sanguifier,  sdng'gwi-fl-Ar.  f. 

Producer  of  blood. 

ToSanguify,  sing'gwi-fi.  v.  n. 

(340).  To  produce  blood. 

Sanguinary,  sJng'gwA-n4-r4.  a. 

Cruel,  bloody,  murderous.  • 

Sanguine,  sSng'gwin.  a.  (340). 

Red,  having  the  colour  of  blood  ;  abound- 
ing with  blood  more  than  any  other  hu* 
mour,  cheerful ;  warm,  ardent,  confident. 

Sanguineness,  sing'gwin-nes.  1  j-^ 
Sanguinity,  sang-gwin'i-ti.    J 

Ardour,  heat  of  expeaation,  confidence. 

Sanguineous,  s3ng-gwin'i-As.  a. 

ConlHtuting  blood  ;  abounding  with  blood. 

Sanhedrim,  sdn'hi-drim.  f. 

The  cnief  council  among  the  Jews,  confift- 
in^  of  feventy  elder*,  over  whom  the  high 
pneft  prefidcd. 

Sanicle,  sin'c-kl.  f.  (405}. 

a  plant. 

Sanies,  si'n4-4z.  f. 

Thin  matter,  fcrour  excretion. 

Sanious,  si'ne-As.  a. 

Running  a  thin  fcrou*  matter,  not  a  well  di- 
gcfied  pu*. 

Sanity,  sdn'4-te.  f. 

Soundnefs  of  mind. 

Sank,  sink.  The  priterit  of  Sink. 
Sans,  sdnz.  prep. 

Without. 

Sap,  sip.  f. 

The  vital  juice  of  plant*,  the  juice  that  cir- 
culates in  trees  and  herb*. 

To  Sap,  s3p.  v.  a. 

To  undermine,  to  fubvert  by  digging,  to 
mine. 

To  Sap,  sSp.  v.  n- 


To  proceed  by  mine,  to  proceed  invifibly. 

Sapphire,  sJf  fir.  f.  (140)  (413)- 

a  preciou*  ilone  of  a  blue  colour. 

Sapphirine,  sJf  fir-ine.  a.  fi49)* 

Made  of  fapphire,  rcfembling  fapphire. 

Sapid,  sJp'ld.  a. 

Tafteful,  palatable,  making  a  powerful  fti* 


mulation  upon  the  palate. 

5APIDITY,  sa-pid'i-tA. 


1 


}' 


Sapidness,  sJp'id-nls.    , 

Taftefulnef*,  power  of  ftimulating  the  pa- 
Uate. 

Sapience,  si'p4-lnfe.  f.      , 

Wifdom,  fagcncts,  knowledge. 

Sapient,  sVp4-4nt.  a. 

Wife,  fage. 

Sapless,  sip'lls.  a. 

Wanting  fap,  wanting  vital  juice  ;  dry,  old, 
hufky. 

Sapling,  sSp'ling.  f. 

A  young  tree,  a  young  plant* 

Saponaceous,  sip-A-ni'lhAs. 

(357)*  ^  ^* 

Saponary,  sdp'p6-nJ-r4. 

Soapy,  refembling  foap,  having  the  quali- 
tie*  of  fope. 

Sapor,  si'pAr.  f. 

Taae,  power  of  affefting  or  ftimulating  the 
palate. 

Saporifick,  sap-6-r!f'fik.  a.  (530). 

Having  the  power  to  produce  tafte*. 

Sappiness,  sip'p4-nes.  f. 

The  ftate  or  the  quality  of  abounding  in  fap, 
fucculence,  juicineft. 

Sappy,  sip'pi.  a. 

Abounding  in  fap,  juicy,  fucculent;  young, 
weak. 

Saraband,  s4r'ri-bind.  C 

a  Spam(h  dance. 

Sarcasm,  sir'kizm.  f. 

A  keen  reproach,  a  taunt,  a  gibe. 

Sarcastically,  sir-kas'ti-kdl-i. 

,  ad.  Tauntingly,  feverely. 

$ARCASTfCAL,  sir-kds'ti-kai.l  ^^ 
Sarcastick,  s4r-kls'ilk.        j 

Keen,  taunting,  fevere. 

Sarcenet,  sdrfe'nSi.  f. 

Fine  thin  woven  filk. 

Sarcoma,  s4r-kA'mJ.  C 

a  flefhy  excrcfccnce,  or  lump,  growing  km 
any  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  the  noltjil*. 

Sarcophagus,  sir-kof'fl-gAs,  a. 

Flefheaiing,  feeding  on  flefli. 

Sarcophagy,  sar-k6Pf4-j4.  f. 

The  pra^icc  of  eating  fiefti.  ' 

Sarco^^ck,  sdr-kut'tlk.  f. 

Medicines'  which  fill  up  ulcer*  with  new 
flefli,  the  fame  a*  incarnativcs. 

Sardel,  sSr'dil. 

Sardine,  sdrMlnc. 

SARDius,sir'dd-As,orslr'j4-fi.<;. 

(293)  (294).     a  fort  of  precious  Hone. 

Sardonyx,  sir'dA-mks.  f, 

A  prec  ious  ftone. 

Sarsa,  sir'sS.  4    2     «    \ 

Sarsaparella,  s3r-sa-pa-rel'la.  J 
f   Both  a  tree  and  a  plant. 

Sash,  sifti.  f. 

a  belt  worn  by  way  of  diftinflion,  a  filkm 
band  worn  by  officer*  in  the  army ;  a  win- 
dow fo  formed  as  to  be  let  up  and  down  by 
pullics. 

Sassafras,  sis'^S-frls.  f- 

A  i.cf, 


,}' 


SAT  SAt* 

pr  (546). — Pite,  flf ,  fill,  ftt ;  — mi,  fflit ;  —  pine,  pin  j— 


EAT 


A  tf«€,  OII9  *#  the  fp0ci€»  tff  tke  ccratlna 
cherry. 

Sat,  sat.  The  pcterit  of  Sit. 
Satan,  si'tin.  f. 

The  priop^  of  frcll,  any  wicked  fpint. 
03"  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  if 
irritteA  Satttnt ;  bat  making  the  fi<rft  fylla- 
ble  long  is  fo  agrceaWe  to  anB]o|ry  that  it 
ought  to  be  indalged  wherever  cttitoai  will 
permit;  and  particularly  in  proper  names. 
CaiOyP/alOjScc.  have  now  univcrfaliy  the  pe- 
iTuItiratte  a  lon^  and  flendcr  ;  and  no  good 
reafon  can  be  given  why  the  word  in  qucf- 
tion  fliould  not  join  this  clafs. 

Satanical,  s4-t3n'ni-kil.  ? 
Satanick,  sJ-tin'nik.         3    * 

Dcviliih,  infernal. 

SatchelLi  sitfll'll.  f. 
A  little  bag  ufed  by  fchoolboyt. 

To  Sate,  sate.  v.  a. 

To  fatiatc,  to  gkit,  to  pall,  to  feed  beyond 
natural  defires. 

Satellite,  sat'tlUIte.  f.  (155). 

A  fmall  planet  revolving  round  a  larger. 
ff^  Pope  has,  by  the  licence  of  his  art,  ac- 
cented the  plural  of  lhi»  word  upon  the  fe- 
cond  fyllable,  and,  like  the  Latin  plural,  has 
given  it  four  fyllables. 

Ot  aib  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jovc*s  Satellites,  are  lefs  than  love. 
SssAT  9N  Mam. 
This,  however,  is  only  pardonable  in  poetry, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  in  good  poetry. — See 
jfiiiiftfJes  and  Millcpedei. 

Satellitious,  sSt-til-lJfh'is.  a, 

Confifting  of  fatellites. 

To  Satiate,  si'(h4-ate.  y.  a. 

To  fatisfy,  to  fill  ;  to  glut,  to  pall ;  to  gra- 
tify deiire;  Co  iotturate^  to  imprrgnate  with 
as  much  as  can  be  contained  or  imbibed. 

Satiate,  sa'fli4-itc.  a,  (91). 

Glutted,  fall  to  fatiety. 

Satiety,  sA-tl'i-t*.  i. 

Fulncfs  beyond  deiire  or  pleafure,  more 
than  enough,  ftate  of  being  polled. 

(j3^  The  found  of  the  fecond  fyllable  of  this 
word  has  been  giofsly  mittak^^tn  by  the  gencw 
rality  of  fpeakcis ;  nor  is  it  much  to  be  won- 
dered at.  7i,  with  the  accent  on  it,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  vowel,  is  a  very  uncommon 
predicament  for  an  Englifh  fyllable  to  be 
under  j  ar.d  t4iercfore  it  is  not  furprifmg 
that  it  has  been  almoll  univerfally  con- 
founded with  an  apparently  (imilar,  L  ut 
really  different,  aiTemblage  of  accent,  vowels 

^  and  conlonants.  So  accnftomcd  \i  the  ear 
to  the  afpiratcd  fovnd  of  /,  when  followeil 
by  two  vowcls>  that  whenever  thefc  appear 
we  are  apt  to  annex  the  very  fame  fcund  to 
that  letter,  without  attcVidlng  lo  an  cffcnrial 
circumftance  in  this  word,  which  diftin- 
guiflies  it  from  every  other  in  the  language. 
There  is  no  Englim  word  of  cxaflly  the 
fame  form  with/^/.V/v,  ?.nd  therefore  ii  can- 
not, like  moft  other  words,  be  tried  by  its 
peers;  byt  analogy,  ihat  ct^and.  rcfource  of 
reafon,  will  as  clc?Tly  determine,  in  this 
•afe,  as  if  the  paoft  pofitive  evidence  were 
pioduced. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  the  found  commonly 
given  te  the  fecond  fyHablc  of  this  word, 
which  is  that  of  the  firil  ol  ft-lnce^  .-rs  if  writ- 
ten Ja-ft  t'tjy  is  never  found  annexed  to  the 
fame  letters  throughout  the  whofe  langua^. 
Tf.  when  fuccffded  by  two  vowels,  in  every 
inliancc  but  ihr  word  in  quciUf  n,  founds  cx- 
adly  like  j*'^ ;  thus  .O/w/t',  expatLtc,  Sec,  arc 
pronounced  as  if  written  Ja-Jhe-cte,  ex-pa' 
Jbe-ate,  <&c.  and  tkM  fi.'Jeate,  ex^pc-fc-att^  &c. 
and  iJicreforc  if  tac  <  muH  be  afpiiatcd  io 


tliia  wordr  it  ought  at  JeaA  fo  affiimo  tbat 
afpiration  which  is  found  among  fimster 
auembla^sof  letters,  and  ioftead  q(  fa^ft" 
$tjf,  it  ought  to  be  (onndcd  fa-Jbii-ty  :  in  bhis 
mode  of  pronunciation  a  greater  parity 
might  be  pleaded  ;  nxjr  iKould  we  introduce 
a  new  afpiration  to  reproach  our  language 
with  needlefs  irregularity.  But  if  wc  once 
call  an  eye  oa  thofe  conditions,  on  which 
we  give  an  afpirated  found  to  the  dentals, 
(26},  we  Ihall  find  both  thefe  methods  of 
pronouncing  this  word  eqaaUy  remote  from 
an  analogy.  In  almoU  every  termination 
where  the  confonanu,  f,  d,  r,  and  f,  precede 
the:  vowels,  ea^  ia^  it,  io,  Sec.  as  in  trtarHMl^ 
foldier,  fufpiciony  C9nfufion^  anxious,  prefcience, 
&c.  the  accent  is  on  the  fyllable  imm'edi* 
ately  before  thefe  confonants,  and  they  all 
affume  the  afpiration ;  but  in  elephantiafii, 
bendiafHsy/ociety,  anxiety,  feience,  Sec,  the  ac- 
cent is  immediately  after  thefe  ccmfonanu, 
and  the  /,  i,  r,  and  *,  arc  prmiotiQced  at  free 
from  afpiration  aa  tke  fame  letters  in  t'ur^ 
diet,  cm,  Txhh^  Jec.  th<  pofition  of  the  ac- 
cent makes  the  whole  diftcrencc.  B«t  if 
analogy  in  our  own  language  were  (ilent,  the 
uniform  pronunciation  of  words  from  the 
learned  lan^ua^es,  where  thefe  letters  occur, 
would  be  iumcient  to  decide  the  drfputc. 
Thus  in  elephanttofif,  MHtradn,  fatietat,  &c. 
the  antepenultimate  fyllable  tt  is  always  pro- 
nouncea  like  the  Englilk  noun  tU  ;  hoc 
(bould  we  dream  of  giving  ti  the  afpualcd 
fbond  m  tl^iit  wordti  though  there  would 
be  exadly  the  fame  reafon  for  it  as  in  fatiety : 
for,  except  in  very  few  inftances,  as  we  pro- 
Doiince  Latin  in  the  anaolgy  of  our  own  Un- 
pnagc,  no  reafon  can  be  given  why  wr 
mould  pronounce  the  antepenultimate  fyl- 
la^k  mfaiiekii  one  way,  aod  that  in  fatiety 
another. 

I  ihoukl  have  thought  my  time  thjrowa  away 
in  fo  minute  an  inveftigatron  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word  if  I  had  not  found  the 
befl  judges  difagree  abont  it.  That  Mr.  Shew 
ridan  fuppofed  it  ought  to  be  pronounced 
fa-fi't-ty,  i«  evident  from  his  giving  this  word 
a#an  inftance  of  the  various  founds  of  t,  and 
telling  as  that  here  it  founds  s.  Mr.  Garrick, 
whom  I  confttltcd  on  this  word,  told  me, 
if  there  were  any  rules  for  pronunciation, 
I  was  certainly  right  in  mine  ;  but  that  he 
and  his  literary  acquainlunce  pronounced 
it  in  the  other  manner.  Dr.  Johnfon  like- 
wife  thought  I  was  right,  but  that  the 
greater  number  of  fpeakers  wereagainft  me; 
and  Dr.  Lowth  told  me,  he  was  clearly  of 
my  opinion,  but  that  he  could  get  nobody 
to  follow  him.  I  was  mUch  flattcied  to  find 
my  fentrroents  confirmed  by  fo  great  a  judge, 
and  much  more  flattered  when  I  four^d  my 
reafons  were  entirely  new  to  him. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  tide  of  opinion  was 
fome  years  ago  fo  much  agamft  me,  I  have 
fince  hcd  the  pleafure  of  finding  fome  tof  the 
moil  judicious  philologifts  on  my  fide.  Br. 
Kenrick  and  Mr.  Perry  mark  the  word  as  I 
have  done  ;  and  Mr.  Nares  is  of  opinion  it 
ought  to  be  fo  pronounced,  though  for  a  rea- 
fon vei^  diiftrent  from  thofc  1  have  pro- 
duced, namely,  in  order  to  keep  it  as  dillinft 
as  may  be  from  the  -woidfodety.  While  Mr. 
Fry  frankly  owns,  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  proper  pronunciation  of  this 
woid. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  decide  where  **  Doc- 
**  tors  difagree,"  and  have  been  induced  to 
fpend  Jo  much  time  on  the  correction  of  this 
word,  as  the  improper  pronunciation  of  it 
does  not,  as  in  moii  other  cafes,  proceed 
from  an  evident  caprice  of  cuflom,  as  in  lufy 
and  tury,  or  from  a  defirc  of  drawing  nearer 
to  the  origiilal  language,  but  from  an  abfo- 
lute  miftake  of  the  principk*  on  which  we 
pronotmce  our  own. 


Satin,  slt'tia.  f. 

A  foft,  cloiv,  and  &ining,  (ilk. 

Satire,  sa'tftr,  or  sJt'flr.  f. 

A  poem  in  which  wickcdne^  or  foUy  trt 

cenfured. 
ff3r  The  fivft  aaode  of  prooouactng  this  word 
is  the  moft  general  and  the  moft  agreeable  to 
analogy.  The  Uft  fytlable  ia,  by  (ome  re-! 
fined  fpeakers,  pronounced  te^r ;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  pronowjciag 
the  unaccented  i  in  (imiUr  fyllables.  la 
rffpite,  fervile.  Sec.  wc  find  it  always  fiion, 
and  never  like  the  i  in  police,  profile^  kt. 
where  the  accent  is  upon  it,  and  therefore  it 
ought  always  to  be  fhort,  aa  in  fir,  fiw^kt., 
or  as  wc  bear  the  y  in  the  laft  fyHahle  of 
martyr  :  thi^foond  approaches  (bneartotfae 
u,  that  this  letter  will,  perkapa,  be  the  heft 

feneral  mark  of  its  found.— See  Principle^ 
Jo.  418. 

Satirical,  sl-tir'rA-kll.  1 
Satirick,  s4-tir'rik.  J  ^' 

Belon^ng  to  fatire,  employed  in  writing  tt 
inve&ivc ;  cenforious,  fcvere  ia  language. 

Satirically,  si-tir'ri-kil-i.  ad. 

With  inventive,  with  intcatioo  tocenfuicor 
vilify. 

Satirist,  sit' i4r4ft.  f. 

One  who  writes  fatires. — See  Patrmi^t 

To  Satirise,  sit'tir-lxe.  v.  a. 

To  cenfure  as  in  a  fat  ire. 

Sat  IS  FACT  I  OK,  slt-d»-fJk'Mn.  L 

The  a£l  of  pleafing  Co  the  full ;  the  ilate  of 
being  plea  fed  ;  rcleafe  from  fu^eafe,  oncer- 
taioty,  or  uncaApefs  ;  gratibcatton,  that 
which  plcafaa;  amends,  atonement  foe  a 
crime,  recompenfe  for  an  injury. 

Satisfactive,  si-tis-flk'tiv.  a. 

Giving  fatisfa^lion. 

Satisfactorily,  sit-d^-fik'tir-i^ 
lA.  ad. 

In  a  fatisfa£lory  raanner. 

Satisfactoriness,  s4t-ns-f3k'tdr- 

Power  of  (atisfyiiig,  p»wer  of  giving  c»- 
tent. 

Satisfactory,  sSt-tis-f&'t6r-i.a, 

Giving  fatisfa^ion,  giving  content;  atoo- 
ing,  making  amends.  —  For  the  o,  fee  Zi*- 

ntejiuk. 

To  Satisfy,  sit'tis-fi.  v.  a. 

To  content,  to  pleafe  to  fucha  degree  as  Uut 
nothing  more  is  defired  ;  to  feed  to  the  fill; 
to  recompenfe,  to  pay,  to  content ;  to  frtt 
from  doubt,  perplexity,  fufpenfc;  to  con- 
vince. 

To  Satisfy,  s3t'tls-fl.  v.  a- 

To  make  payment. 

Saturable,  sit'tflii-ri-bl.  a. 

Impregnabte  with  any  thing  tiJJ  it  will  fC- 
ceivc  no  more. 

Saturant,  sit'tfhA-rSnt.  a. 

Impregnating  to  th^  fill. 

To  Saturate,  slt'tftni-ratc.  v.  a. 

To  impregnate  till  no  more  can  be  rccetred 
or  imbibed. 

Saturday,  sdt'tdx-di.  f.  (223). 

The  laft  day  of  the  week. 

Saturity,  sd-ti'ri-i4.  f. 

Fulnef»>  the  ftate  of  being  faturated,  repia- 
tion. 

Saturn,  si'tflrn,or  s^t'firn.f. 

The  remoteft  planet  of  the  folar  iySxm;  in. 
chyraiilry,  lead. 

Saturnine,  sit'tflr-ninc.  a. 
Gloomy,  melaDdioly,  fevere  of  temper. 

Sati;«nun> 


tAV 


SAY 


SCA 


—  nA,  mive,  n6r,  n&t ;  —  ti!rt>€,  tib,  bull ;  —  Ail ;  — ^  pAfind  4  — /Ain^TH'S 

Happy,  golden. 

Satyr,  sa'tfir.  f.  (418). 

A  fylvan  god. 
53^  This  word  and  Satire^  a  peetn,  mtc  pro- 
nounced exafll 


lly  alike. 

Savage,  siv'vidje.  a. 

Wild,  uDcultlvatcd  ;  uncivil izcd*  barbarous. 

Savao£,  fi^y'vidjc.  f. 

a  man  untaught  and  uncivilized,  a  bar- 
barian. 

Savagei^y,  sav'v1d[je-Ic*  ad. 

Barbaroully,  cruelly. 

Savageness,  siv'vidje-nls,  f. 

Barbaroufnefa,  cruelty,  wildneia. 

Savagery,  siv'vidje-r4.  f. 

Cruelty,  barbarity ;  wiJd  growth. 

'Savanna,  &a-vdn'ni.  f.  ^ 

An  open  meadow  without  wcM>d. 

Sauce,  edwfe.  f.  (218). 

Something  eaten  with  iood  to  improve  its 
taftc;  to  iervc  oAe  the  Xame  Sauce,  a  Auigar 
phrafe  to  retaliate  one  injury  with  another. 

To  Sauce,  dlwfe.  v.  a. 

To  accompany  meat  with  foraething  of 
higher  relilb  ;  to  gratify  with  rich  tailed  ;  to 
intermix  or  accompany  with  any  thing^ood, 
or,  ironically,  with  any  thin^  bad* 

Saucebojc,  s4wfe'b6ks.  f, 

An.impertlDcnt  or  petulant  fellow. 

Saik:epan,  s4.w(e'p4n.  L 

A  fmall  (killet  with  a  long  handle,  in  which 
fauce  or  fmall  things  are  boiled. 

SAUC**^«iw's&r.  X.  (m8j. 

A  (mall  pan  or  pUtter  on  Wiich  fauce  is 
'fet  on  the  table  ;  a  piece  or  platter  of  china, 
tnto  which  a  tea-cup  is  fet. 

Saucily,  s^w's4-li.  ad. 

lQipi»denily»  inmrtineiK^,  petoHtnfly. 

Sauciness,  s&w'^h-ncs.  f. 

Impudence,  petulance,  Mnpertinenoe. 

"Saucy,  siW'fliS.  a.  {11%). 

^Fcri,  petulant,  infolent. 

JT  The  regular  found  of  this  diphthong  muft 
be  carefully  preferved,  as  the  Italian  found 
of  a  given  to  it  in  this  word,  and  in  faucer, 
MaufhttTt  &c.  it  only  heard  among  the 
•vuljorar. 

To  Save.,  sive.  a- 

To  preferve  from  danger  or  de(lru£lioD  ;  to 
oreicrve  finally  from  eternal  death  ;  not  to 
(pcni,  to  hinder  from  being  fpent ;  to  re- 
serve or  lay  by ;  to  fp^re,  to  excufc ;  to 
falve. 

To  Save,  save.  v.  n. 

To  be  cheap. 

Save,  save.  ad. 

Except,  not  including. 

Saveall,  sive'411.  f. 

A  fmall  pan  iofcrted  into  a  candleftick  to 
favc  the  ends  of  candles. 

Saver^  sa'vfir.  f. 

Prcfcrver,  refcuer ;  one  who  •efcapcs  lofs, 
though  without  gain  ;  one  who  lays  up  and 
grows  rich. 

Sa^^n^  siv'in.  f. 

A  tree. 

Saving,  si'ving.  a. 

frugal,  parGmonious,  not  lavifli ;  .not.turn- 
»ng  to  lofi,  though  not  gainful.  ' 

^ing,  si'ving.  ad. 

With  exception  in  favour  of. 

MviNc;  si'ving.  f. 

-fifcape  of  expcncc,  iomewhit  .preferved 
from  being  fpcnt,  exception  in  favour. 

Savingly,  si' vbg-16.  ad.  ' 


Savingness,  si'ving-nls.  f. 

Pariimony,  frugaJity;  tendency  to  promote 
eternal  falvatlon. 

Saviour,  sive'yflr.  f. 

Redeemer,  he  that  has  faved  mankind  from 

eternal  death. 

To  Saunter,  sin'tdr,or  sdwn'tdr. 

v.  n.  To  wander  about  idly,  to  loiter,  to 
linger. 
fj^  The  firft  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word 
is  the  mod  agreeable  to  analogy,  if  not  in  the 
moll  general  ufc ;  but  w:here  ufe  has  formed 
fo  clear  a  rule  as  in  words  of  this  form,  it  is 
wrong  not  to  follow  it.  — See  Frinciples, 
No.  214. 

Savory,  sa'v6r-i.  f. 

A  plant. 

Savgu«,  «i'vflr.  f. 

A  fcent,  odour;  tafte,  power  of  s/Bc£kvag 
the  palate. 

To  Savour,  si'vfir.  v.  n. 

To  have  any  particular  fmell  Or  tafte ;  to  be- 
token, to  have  an  appepra^ce  or  td(ie  pf 
Something. 

To  Savour,  sa'vflr.  v.  a. 

To  likjB ;  to  exhibit  tafte  of. 

Savourily,  si'v6r-i-li.  ad. 

Wrth  guft,  with  itppctific ;  with  a  ple^Hng;. 
reiilh. 

Savouriness,  si'viSx-i-nls.  f. 

Tafte  pleafmg  and  picquajit;  ^leafti^.fmcll. 

SAVOU*y,  di'yfir-4.  a. 

Pleafmg  to  the  fmell;  pic^uAnt^o  the  xMic, 

Savoy,  si-voA'.  f. 

A  fort  of  colwort. 

Sausage,  sju'sldje,  or  sSs'sldje.  f. 

A  .roll  or  ball  made  commonly  of  pork  or 
veal,  minced  very  fmall,  with  ulLandfpice. 
^dr  This  word  is  pronounced  in  tiie  firft 
maoner  by  the  corrcd,  and  in  t|)e  fecond,  by 
the  vulgar   fpeaker.  —  See   Prmciples,  No. 

Saw,  siw.  (219}  Th«  preterit  of  See. 
Saw,  s4w.  JT. 

A  deotated  inftrament  by  the  attrition  of 
which  wood  or  metal  is  cut ;  a  fayii\gi  a 
icntence,  a  proverb. 

To  Saw,  saw.  v.  a.  part.  Sa.wed  and 

Sawn.  To  cut  timber  or  other  matter  with 
a  faw. 

Sawdust,  siw'dftft.  L 

Duft  made  by  the  attrition  of  the  faw. 

Sawfish,  saw'fifli.  f. 

A  fort  of  fi(h. 

Saw.pit,  siw'pit.  f. 

Pit  over  which  timber  is  laid  to  be  fawn  by 
.two  men. 

Saw-wort,  sdw'wflrt.  f. 

a  plant. 

Saw-wrest,  «iw'rSft.  f. 

a  fort  of  tool.  With  the  (aw-wreft  they 
fet  the  teeth  of  tlic  faw. 

•Sawb«. 

SaWYERj 

One  whofe  Trade  is  to  Caw  Timber  into  boards 
or  beams. 

SAxrFRAGE,^ik's4-fridje.  f. 

A  plant. 

Saxifragou«,  53k-df'r4-g6s..a. 

Piftolvent  of  the  ftone. 

To  Say,  si.  v. a.  (2^0).  4>rct:  Said. 

To  Ipcak,  to  utter  in  words,  totell;  -to  uH 
in  any  mannef  . 

Saying,  sa'ing.  f. 

ExpreiTion,  words,  -opiiiiod  fentcntioiifly 
Slivered. 


ER,  J  s4w'yfir.  ^ 


Says,  sez.  Third  perfon  of  toSay> 

SOAB,fld&.f. 

An  incruilatiun  formed  over  a  fore  by  dried 
matter ;  the  itch  or  map^c  of  horfes ;  a  pM* 

try  fellow,  fo  named  from  the  itch. 

ScABBARD)  (k3b'bArd,  f.  (418). 

The  ftieath  of  a  fword.' 

Scabbed,  {kab'b^d,ar(kab'd.  a.  (366) 

Covered  or  difeafcd  with  fcaba;  paltry, 
forry. 
C^  Til  is  word,  lik6  learned,  hiefed,  and  fomc 
others,  when  u(cd  as  an  adjccfive,  is  alwayf 
pronounced  in  two  fyllables ;  and  when  a 
participle,  in  one. — See  Principles,  No. 
362. 

ScABBEDN€Ss,  (k5b'b§d-nes.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  (k.«bbed. 

SkCABBiNESs^  flcib 'bi-nes.  f. 

1  he  quality  of  bdng  &abby. 

Scabby,  flcib'bi.  a. 

IXifcafed  »rith  fcab*. 

ScABLUu^  ika'Jbi-$8.  a. 

Itchy,  leprous. 

Scabrous,  iki't>r4s.  a«  ^ 

Rough,  rugged,    pointed  on  the  ^isifacei 

har(h,nnmuacal. 

ScaB'WORt^  ik^b'w&jrt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Scad,  (kJd.  f. 

A  kindpfii(h  :  probablyihieffMi^^f  Shaf. 

Sic  Ai^ FOLD,  SkM'OA^.  L 
A  •tcmpovary  .^llerv  or  -ftage  riiifo^  ei- 
ther for  (hows  or  fpofiators ;  the  gallery 
«aife4  iv  ^ecution  of  great  malefajfto^ ; 
frames  of  timber  ^re^ed  pn  the  Mc  of  a 
building  for  the  workmen. 

SCAFFOWDAGE.  flc3f'f&l-dj<ye,  f. 
Gallery,  hoUow^uoor. 

Saff.ow>i^Oj  ftSf'f61-jdIng.  -f. 

Building  (lightly  ere^^d. 
ScALADE,  flcMade'.     [1  /. 
ScALADO,44.li'di.      /*• 

A  ftorm  given  to  a  place  by  Yai(iog  iaddcrt 

againft  the  walls. 
SCAiLARY,  fldll'i^ri.  a. 

Proceeding  by  ftepi  like  th«fe  of^t ladder. 

To  Scald,  flcdld.  y.  a. 

Td  burn' with  hot  li^uof. 
SCALJ>^  fldld.  f. 
Scur^*  pn  the  hca<l. 

Scald,  flcdld.  a. 

Paltry,  forry. 

Scaldhead,  flcild'h^d.  f. 

A  loathfomc  difcafe,  a  kind  of  local  leprofy 
in  which  the  head  is  covered  with  a  ftab. 

Scale,  Hale.  f. 

A  balance,  a  vefTcl  fufpended  by  a  beam 
a^ainft  another ;  the  fign  Libr.a  in  the  Zo* 
duk;  the  fmall  (hells  or  crulU  which  Iving 
one  over  another  make  the  coats  of  ftmcs ; 
any. thing  exfoliated,  a  thin  lamina  ;  ladder, 
means  ofafcent;  the  *&.  of  ftorroing  by  Ud- 
ders ;  regular  gradation,  a  regular  feriea 
riHng  like  a  ladder  ;  a  figure  fubdivided  bv 
lines  like  the  fteps  of  a  ladder  which  is  ufed 
to  meafure  proportions  beween  pictures  and 
the  thing  reprefented  ;  the  feries  of  .harmo- 
nick  or  muGcal  proportiooj;  any  thing 
marked  at  equal  diftances. 

To  ScALfi,  (kile.  v.  a. 

To  climb  at  by  ladders ;  to  tacvfuroor  com- 
pare, to  weigh ;  to  uKe  off  a  thin  lamina  i 
to  pare  off  a  (urface. 

To  Scale,  fkile.  v.  n. 

To  peel  off  in  thin  particles. 
Scax<bd,  flciVd.  a. 

Squamouii  having  fcale«  like  fiflies. 

ScALENEy 


SCA 


SCA 


SCE 


Wr  (546), 
Scalene,  (kS-line'.  f. 

In  gcometryi  a  triangle  that  bas  three  fides 
unequal  to  each  other. 

ScALiNESs,  (ka'li-nis.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  fcaly. 
SCALL,  (kiwi.  I. 

Leprofy,  morbid  baldncft. 

ScALLiON,  Ml'yfin.  f. 

A  kind  of  onion. 

Scallop,  (k6rifip.  f. 

A  ii(h  with  a  hollow  pe^inated  fhcll. 
(j3^  This  word  ia  irregular,  for  it  ought  to 
have  the  a  id  the  firll  fyllable  like  that  in 
tallo-w  ;  but  the  deep  found  of  a  is  too  firmly 
fixed  by  cuilozn  to  afford  any  expcdation  of 
a  change. 

To  Scallop,  ft6l'lflp.  v.  a. 

To  mark  on  the  edge  with  fegments  of  cir- 
cles. 

Scalp,  (klip.  f. 

The  fcull,  the  cranium,  the  bone  that  in- 
clofes  the  bfain  \  the  integuments  of  the 
head.     ' 

To  Scalp,  (kSlp.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  the  fcull  of  its  iotegumentt. 

Scalpel,  (kJl'pel.  f. 

An  inilruBnent  u(ed  to  fcrape  a  bone. 

Scaly,  (ka'li.  a. 

Covered  with  fcales. 

To  ScAMBLS,  (kim'bl.  v.  n. 

To  be  turbulent  and  rapacious,  to  fcramble, 
to  get  bv  ftrn^gling  with  others;  to  (hift 
aukwardfy.     Little  ufed. 

ScAMMONiATE,  (klm-m&'ne-lite.  a. 

(91^.  Made  with  fcammony 

ScAMMONY,  (klm'mA-n4.  f. 

The  name  of  a  plant;  a  concreted  juice 
drawn  from  an  Afiatic  plant. 

To  Scamper,  (kim'pflr.  v.  n. 

To  fly  with  fpeed  and  trepidation. 

To  Scan,  (kdn.  v.  a. 

To  examine  a  verfe  by  counting  the  feet ;  to 
examine  nicely. 

Scandal,  (kin'dll.  f. 

Offence  given  bv  the  faults  of  others ;  re- 
proachful afperuon,  opprobrious  cenCure, 
infamy.  -* 

To  Scandal,  (kJn'dll.  v.  a. 

To  treat  opprobrioufly,  to  charge  falfely 
with  faults. 

To  Scandalize,  (kln'di-llze.  v.  a. 

To  offend  by  ferae  afiion  fuppofcd  crimi- 
nal ;  to  reproach,  to  difgrace,  to  defanie. 

Scandalous,  (kdn'dl-li\s.  a. 

.Giving  publick  offenee ;  opprobrious,  dif- 
graccful;  (hamcful,  openly  vile. 

Scandalously,  ikln'di-16s-lc.  ad. 

Cenforioufly,  opprobrioufly ;  IhamcfuUy, 
ill  to  a  degree  that  gives  publick  offence. 

Scandalousness,  (klnMI-lis-ncs. 

.    f.  The  quality  of  giving  publick  offence. 

Scansion,.  fkSn'lhdn.  f. 

The  aft  or  prafticc  of  fcanning  a  verfe. 

To  Scant,  fkSnt.  v.  a. 

To  limit,  10  ill ai ten. 

Scant,  fkant.  a. 

Fa.rcimonious ;  let*  than  what  Li  proper  or 
competent. 

Scantily,  fidn'tc-le.  ad.^ 

Sparingly,  niggardly  ;  narrowly. 

Scantiness,  Ikan'ti-nes.  f. 

Narrownefa,  want  of  •fpace  ;  want  of  ampli.- 
ludc  oi'gTcaincis. 

Scantlet,  (kSnt'le*^.  f. 

A  fmall  pattcrA^  a  Im.U  quantity,  a  little 
piece. 


—  F*itc,  fir,  fill,  fdt; — mi,  mit ; — pine,  jrtn ;  — 

next  to  a  fortified  place,  and  looks  tovailS 
the  fields.  < 

Scats,  (kite.  f. 


Scantling,  (klnt'llng.  f. 

A  quantity  cut  for  a  particular  purpofe ;  a 
certain  proportion  ;  a  fmall  quantity. 

Scantly,  (kint'lA.  ad. 

Scarcely ;  narrowly,  penurioufly. 

ScANTNESS,  (kdnt'nJs.  f. 

Narrowoefs,  meannefs,  fmallnefs. 

Scanty,  (kdn'ti.  a. 

Narrow,  fmall,  fliort  of  quantitjMufficient ; 
fparing,  niggardly. 

To  Scape,  (kape.  v.  a. 

To  efcape,  to  (bun,  to  fly. 

To  Scape,  (kipe.  v.  n. 

To  get  away  from  hurt  or  dang;^. 

Scape,  (kape.  f. 

Efcape,  fligm  from  hurt  or  danger;  negli- 
gent freak  ;  loofe  zB.  of  vice  or  lewdnefs. 

Scapula,  (kip'6.14.  f. 

The  ffioulder-blade. 

Scapulary,  (kip'i-U-ri.  a. 

Relating  or  belonging  to  the  flioulders. 

■  ScAR,(kir.  f.  (78J. 

A  mark  made  by  a  hurt  or  fire,  a  cicatrix. 

To  Scar,  (kir.  v.  a. 

To  mark  as  with  a  fore  or  wound. 

Scarab,  (kir'Sb.  f. 

A  beetle,  an  infed  %mh  flieathed  wings. 

Scaramouch,  (klr'a-m5ikt(h.  f. 

A  buffoon  in  moily  drels. 

Scarce,  flcirfe.  a,>. 

Not  plentiful ;  rare,  not  common. 

Scarce,  (kirfe.  1     . 

Scarcely,  (kirfc'lA.   J  *^" 

Hardly,  fcantly  \  with  difficulty. 

Scarceness,  (kirfe'ncs.       1  r 
Scarcity,  (kir'si-tc.  (511)  J  *' 

Smallnefs  of  quantity,  not  plenty,  penury  ; 
rareneft,  infrcqucncy,  not  commonnefs. 

To  Scare,  (kare.  v.'a. 

To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  ftrike  with  fudden 
fear. 

Scarecrow,  (kare'kro.  f. 

An  image  or  clapper  fct  up  to  fright  birds. 

Scarf,  (kirf.  f. 

Any  thing  that  hangs  loofe  upon  the  Shoul- 
ders or  drefs. 

To  Scarf,  (kirf.  v.  a. 

To  throw  loofely  on  ;  to  drefs  in  any  loofe 
vefture. 

Scarfskin,  (kSrf  (kin.  f. 

The  cuticle,  the  epidermis. 

Scarification,  (k4r-A-fi-ki'(hfin. 

f.  Incifion  of  the  (kin  with  a  lancet,  or  fuch 
like  infirument. 

Scarificator,  (kdr-e-fi-ki'tfir.  f. 

One  who  (carifies. 

Scarifier,  (kir'rA-fi-dr.  f. 

He  who  fcarHies;  the  infirument  with 
which  fcariRcations  are  made. 

To  Scarify,  (kJr'ri-fi.  v.  a. 

To  let  bhood  by  incifions  of  the  fkio,  com- 
monly after  uie  application  of  cupping- 
glaffcs. 

Scarlet,  (kir'let.  f. 

a  beautiful  bright  red  colour,  cloth  dyed 
with  a  fear  let  colour. 

Scarlet,  (kir'let.  a. 

Of  the  colour  oi  fcarlet. 

ScARLETBEAN,  (kir-let-bcnc'.  f. 

a  plant. 

ScARLETOAK,  (kif-let-okc' .  L 

The  ilex,  a  fpccies  of  oak.  ^ 

Scarp,  Mrp.  f. 
The  Hope  on  that  fid*  of  a  ditch  which  ii 


A  kind  of  wooden  (hoe  on  which  they  Aide. 

To  ScATE,  (kite.  V.  n. 

To  Aide  on  fcates. 

ScATE,  (kite.  f. 

A  fi(h  of  the  fpccies  of  thomback. 

ScATEBROVs,  (kSt't^-brds.  a. 

Abounding  with  fpringe. 
To  SCATH,  (ki/A.  V.  a. 

To  wafte,  te  damage,  to  deftroy. 
SCATH,  (ki/A.  f. 

Wafle,  damage,  mifchief. 

ScATHFUL,  (kl/A'fdl.  a. 

Mifchievous,  deflrudive. 

To  Scatter,  flcit'tdr.  v.  a. 

To  throw  loofely  about,  to  fprinkle ;  to  &• 
fipate,  to  difperfe. 

To  Scatter,  (kdt'tfir.  v.  n. 

To  be.  diffipated,  to  be  difperfed. 

Scatteringly,  (kit'tdr-lng-14.  ai 

Loofely,  difperfedly. 

Scavenger,  (kav'in-jfir.  f. 

A  petty  magiflrate,  whofe  province  b  t» 
keep  the  (Ireets  clean ;  a  villain,  a  vicked 
wretch. 

Scenery,  sAin'er-A.  f. 

The  appearances  of  place  or  things ;  the  t^ 
prefentation  of  the  place  in  which  an  sfiios 
u  performed  ;  the  difpoGtion  and  coa(iea»> 
tioR  of  the  fceoes  of  a  play. 

Scene,  siin.  f. 

The  ffage,  the  theatre  bf  dramatick  poetir; 
the  general  appearance  of  any  adioo,  w 
whole  contexture  of  ob^c^,  a  difplay,  i  Cc* 
ries,  a  regular  difpofition;  part  of  apUv; 
the  place  reprefdnted  by  the  ftage;  ^ 
banging  of  the  theatre  adapted  to  the  pUy. 

ScENiCK,  sen'nik.  a. 

Dramatick,  theatrical. 
(pT  From  the  general  tendency  of  the  aDte|»f- 
nuliimate  accent  to  (horten  the  vowel,  iod 
the  particular  propenfity  to  contrafiev«rY 
vowel  but  u  before  the  termination  io  »*«« 
we  find  thofe  in  iV,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  abbreviations  of  the  other,  prtferve 
the  fame  (hortening  power  with  refpcd 
to  the  vowels  which  precede  :  and  thocgk 
the  word  in  qucftion  might  plead  the  long 
found  of  the  e  in  the  Latin  Jcfmcm,  yrt,  u 
this  plea  were  admitted,  we  ought  for  iJie 
fame  reafons  to  alter  the  found  of  oinffo- 
cms;  nor  (hould  we  know  where  to  fiojK 
As  a  plain  analogy,  therefore,  is  formed  oy 
cpk,  iopir,  irofk,  tonic ^  Sec.  it  would  be  ao- 
f  urd  to  break  in  upon  it,  under  preteoce  of 
conforming  to  Latin  quantity ;  at  this  would 
diflurb  our  mofl  fettled  ufages,  and  ^uits 
unhinge  the  language. — Sec  Drama. 

Scenographjca-L,   sen-A-grJfff- 
kil.  a. 

Drawn  in  perfpedive. 
ScENOGJeAPHK:ALLY,sln-6-£rlf'f«' 

k3U.  ad. 

In  peffpedive. 

SCENOGRAFHY,  si-n&g'grS-ft.  C 
The  art  of  p*erfpe^ive. 

ScENT,  sent.  f. 
The  power  of  fmelliog,  the  fmelJ;  the  ob- 
jcft  of  fmell,  odour  good  or  bad ;  chacc  fol- 
lowed by  the  fmell. 

To  Scent,  sent.  v.  a.. 

To  fmell,  to  peiceive  by  the  nofe;  topsf 
fume,  or  to  imbue  with  odour  good  or 
bad. 

Scentless,  sem'l&*.a* 

Having  00  fmelL 

SCBPTRSi^ 


SCH 


SCI 
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ScEPTREy  sip'tAr,  f.  (416). 

The  cniign  of  royalty  bore  in  the  hand. 

Sceptred,  sSp'tAr'd.  a. 

Bearing  a  fceptre. 
SCEPTICK,  sip'tik.  f. 
See  Sksptick. 

Schedule,  sJd'jile.  f. 

_A  fmall  fcroll ;  a  little  inventory. 

f^  It  it  but  feldom  that  we  prefer  French  to 
Latin  and  Greek  derivation  ;  but  this  word 
coming  to  ut  from  the  old  law  French  hat 
retained  its  Gallick  pronunciation,  regard- 
lets  of  its  Greek  and  its  more  immediate 
Latin  parent,  in  which  the  eb  mull  be  pro* 
nounced  like  k.  This  word,  therefore,  to 
avoid  litigation,  and  provided  it  does  not 
become  a  precedent  in  other  cafes,  may  be 
permitted  to  retain  by  prefcription  what 
might  be  juiHy  difputcd  at  a  right. 

Scheme,  Ikime.  1. 

A  plan,  a  combination  of  vanout  thingt 
into  one  view,  deiign,  or  purpofe ;  a  pro- 
Jeft,  a  contrivance,  a  defign ;  a  reprefcnta- 
tion  of  the  afpedt  of  the  celeftial  bodies, 
any  iineal  or  mathematical  diagram. 

Schemer,  fki'mdr.  H 

A  proje^or,  a  contriver. 

ScHisMy  s!zm.  f. 

A  feparation  or  divifion  in  the  church. 
ff^  Trie  common  pronunciation  of  this  word 
it  contrary  to  every  lulc  for  pronouncing 
'wordt  f<t>m  the  learned  languages, and  ought 
to  be  altered.  Ch  in  Englilh  words,  com- 
iof  fron»  Greek  words  with  Xf  o"«*»^  always 
tbDte  pronounced,  li  ke  >;  and  I  believe  the 
uroid  m  queiUon  is  almoft  the  only  excep- 
tion throughout  the  language.  However 
firauge,  thcjxfore,  fiizm  may  found,  it  it 
the  only  true  and  analogical  pronunciation ; 
and  we  rai^t  as  well  pronounce  fcbemet 
/erne,  as  JcUfm^fitm^  there  being  exaSly  the 
fame  reafon  for  both.  But  when  once  a 
falfe  pronunciation  it  fixed  at  this  it,  it  re- 
^uiret  fome  daring  fpirit  to  begin  the  refor- 
mation s  but  when  once  begun,  at  it  hat, 
what  feldom  happens,  truth,  novelty,  and 
the  appearance  of^Greek  erudition  on  its  fide, 
there  it  no  doubt  of  itt  fucceft.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  the  fate  of  its  pronunci- 
ation, it  ought  ftiU  to  retain  iu  fpelling. 
This  roofl  be  held  facred,  or  the  whole  lan- 
guige  will  be  metamorphofcd  :  for  the  very 
ume  reafon  that  induced  Dr.  Johnfon  te 
{ptWScePtiek,  Skeptkkf  ought  to  have  made 
him  ipcUfcbi/m,  Jtzm,  zndfcbedttUtfedmlf. 

ScHisMATicAL,  siz-mJt'ti-kdl.  a. 

Implying  fchifm,  pra^ifing  fchifm. 

ScHisMATicALLY,  siz-in4t't4-k41-4 

ad.  In  a  fchifmatical  manner. 

ScHisMATiCK,  slz'm4-t!k.  f. 

One  who  fcparates  from  the  true  church. 

Scholar,  ftfiriAr.  f. 

One  who  leaiias  of  a  matter,  a  difciple;  a 
man  of  letters ;  a  pedant,  a  naan  of  books ; 
one  who  has  a  lettered  education. 

Scholarship,  (k6l'l6r-lhip.  f. 

Learning,-  literature,  knowledge ;  literary 
education  ;  exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a 
Scholar. 

Scholastical,  fkA-lis't4-kil.  a. 

Bek>ngiAg  to  a  fcholar  or  fchool. 

Scholastic  ALLY,  Ik6-l4s't4-kil-i. 

ad.  According  t«  the  niceties  or  method  of 
the  fchools. 

ScHOLASTiCK,  Iki-WsMk.  a. 

Pcruining  to  the  fchool,  praftifcd  in  the 
fchools ;  befitting  the  fchool,  fuiubie  to  the 
fchool,  pedantick'. 

Scholiast,  lkA'144ft.  L 


A  writer  of  explanatory  notes. 

ScHOLioN,  (kA'li-6n.  1/. 
Scholium,  (ki'14-fim.  /  * 

A  note,  an  explanatory  obfcrvatioo. 

School,  (k&Sl.  f. 

A   houfe  of  difcipline  atid   in(lru£lion ;  a 

Slacc  of  literary  education  ;  a  ftate  of  in- 
ru^ion  ;  fyllcm  of  dodriue  as  delivered 
by  particular  teachers. 

To  School,  fkbbl.  v.  a. 

To  inftru^l,  to  train ;  to  teach  with  fuperio- 
rity,  to  tutor. 

Schoolboy,  (k&6l'bS6.  f. 

A  boy  that  is  in  his  rudiments  at  fchool. 
SCHOOLDAY,  {k&ol'di.  f. 

Age  in  which  youth  is  kept  at  fchool. 

Schoolfellow,  (kool'feUl6.  f. 

One  bred  at  the  fame  fchool. 

ScHOOLHOUSB,  flc&Al'hAdfe.  f. 

Houfe  of  difcipline  and  inftruflion. 

Schoolman,  IkAAl'mln.  f. 

One  verfed  in  the  niceties  and  fubtilties  of 
academical  difputation ;  one  (killed  in  the 
divinity  of  the  fchool. 

Schoolmaster,  IkiSl'mis-tAr.  f. 

One  who  prefides  and  teaches  in  a  fchool. 

Schoolmistress,  IkSftl'mis-tris.  f. 

A  woman  who  governs  a  fchool. 
SciATICA,sl4t'tA.kl\^ 

SciATiCK,  sl-it'tik.     J    • 

The  hip-gout. 

SciATiCAL,  sl-it't4-kil.  a. 

Affli&ing  the  hip. 

Science,  si'enfe.  f. 

Knowledge;  certainty  Erounded  on  de- 
monftration;  art  attained  by  precepts,  or 
built  on  principles ;  any  art  or  fpecics  of 
knowledge. 

Sciential,  sl-ln'Ml.  a. 

Producing  fcicnce.    . 

Scientifical,  si-en-tlf  ft-lil. \  ^ 
SciBNTiFiCK,  sUn.t!f  fik.       /  ^• 

Producing  demonftrative  knowledge,  pro- 
duciog  certainty. 

Scientifically,  sl-cn-tiffA-kil-4. 

ad.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  know- 
ledge. 

Scimitar,  sim'mi-ter.  f.    - 

A  flxort  fword  with  a  convex  edge. 

To  Scintillate,  sin'til-liie.  v.  n. 

To  fparkle,  to  emit  fparks.^      ^ 

Scintillation,  sin-tiUa'lhOn.  f. 

The  ad  of  fparklinff,  fparkt  emitted. 

Sciolist,  si'A-lift.  f. 

One  who  knows  things  fuperficially. 

SciOLOUS,  si'6-lds.  a. 

Superficially  or  imperfeftly  knowing. 

ScioMACHY,  sl-6m'ina-ki.  f. 

Battle  with  a  Ihadow — See  MoMomacfy. 

Scion,  si'fin.  f. 

A  fmall  twig  taken  from  one  tree  to  be  en- 
grafted into  another. 

Scire  facias,  si-r4-fi'fli4s.  f. 


A  writ  judicial  in  law. 

SciRRHUS,  Ikir'rAs. 


(109). 

An  indurated  gland. 
(Pr  This  word  is  fometiraes,  but  improperly, 
written  /fiwrrai,  with  the  b  in  the  firll  fyU 
lable  inftead  of  the  laft;  and  Bailey  has 
given  us  two  afpirations,  and  fpclt  it  fcbir* 
rbus  i  both  of  which  modes  of  fpelling  the 
word  are  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of 
orthography ;  for  as  the  word  comes  trom 
the  Greek  <r«l^*|o<,  the  latter  r  only  can 
have  the  afpiration,  as  the  firft  of  thefe 
double  lettcn  hat  always  the  ffrUitt  lent : 
3  M 


and  the  c  in  the  fivd  fyllable,  arifing  froai 
the  Greek  x,  and  not  the  X»  no  more  reafon 
can  be  given  for  placing  the  b  after  it,  by  fpel- 
ling ityciilrr»f,.than  there  it  for  fpcllingyffff 
from  ffnyir^f  fchtne ;  ox  fceptre  from  aaijirT^r, 
Jcbeptre,  The  moft  corrcd  Latin  orthogra- 
phy confirnM  this  opinion,  by  fpelling  the 
word  in  quellion  fcirrbus;  and,  according  to 
the  moft  fettled  analogy  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  the  conftant  method  of  pro- 
nouncing  words  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
the  c  ought  to  be  foft  before  the  i  in  this 
word,  and  the  firft  fyllable  (huuld  be  pro- 
nounced like  the  firft  ofjyr-inge,  Sir-i-usy  Sec. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  occafion  of  the 
falfe  orthography  of  this  word,  iu  falie 
pronunciation  feems  fixed  beyond  recovery : 
and  Dr.  Johnfon  tells  ui  it  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten JkirrbuSi  not  merely  -bccaufe  it  comet 
from  fftci^'por,  but  becaufe  c  in  Englilh  has 
before  e  the  found  of  ;.  Dr.  Johnfon  it 
the  laft  man  I  fliould  have  fufpe^ed  of  giv» 
ing  this  advice.  What !  becaufe  a  falfe  or- 
thography has  obtained,  and  a  falfe  pronun- 
ciation in  confequence  of  it,  muft  both  thefe 
errors  be  confirmed  by  a  (UU  groflcr  depar- 
ture from  analogy  ?  A  little  refief^ion  on 
the  confequences  of  fo  pernicious  a  pra^ice 
would,  I  doubt  not,  have  made  Dr.  Johnfon 
retrad  his  advice  here,  as  well  as  in  Skioma* 
cby.  While  a  true  orthography  remains* 
there  is  fome  hope  that  a  falfe  pronunciation 
may  be  reclaimed  t  but  when  onc^  the  or« 
thographyit  altered,  nronunciatioo  it  incor- 
rigible, and  we  muft  bow  to  the  tyrant, 
however  falfe  may  be  hts  title. — See  Princi- 
ples, No.  350,  and  the  word  SkepiUk, 

Scirrhous,  (kir'rfis.  a. 

Having  a  gland  indurated. 

SciRRHOsiTY,  Ikir-r6s's4-t4.  f. 

An  induration  of  the  glands. 

ScissiBLE,  sis's^-bl.  a. 

Capable  of   being  divided  fmoothly  by  a 
ftiarp  edge. 

ScissiLE,  sls'sll.  a. 

Capable  of  being  cut  or  divided  fmoothly 
by  a  (harp  edge. 

Scission,  sizh'fin.  f. 

The  1&,  of  cutting. — Sec  Ahjctp9n. 

Scissor,  siz'zflr.  f. 

.  A  fmall  pair  of  (hears,  or  blades  moveable 
on  a  pivot,  and  intercepting  the  thing  to  bt 
cut. 

ScissuRE,  sizh'Arc.  f.  < 

A  crack,  a  rent,  a  fiflure. 

ScLEROTiCK,  Ikl4-r6t'ik,  a. 

Hard,  an  epithet  of  one  of  the  coaU  of  the 
eye. 

To  Scotch,  (kitfli.  \^  ^ 
To'ScoAT,  flcAtc.      J^'** 

To  ftop  a  wheel  by  putting  a  ftone  or  piece 

of  wood  under  it. N.  B.  The  former  of 

thefe  words  it  the  moft  in  ul'e. 

To  Scoff,  (k6f.  v.  n. 

To   treat  with  infoleot  ridicule,   to  treat 
with  contumelious  language. 

Scoff,  (k6f.  f. 

Contemptuous  ridicule,  expreffion  of  fcora, 
contumelious  language. 

Scoffer,  (kof'ffir.f. 

Infolent  ridiculer,  faucy  fcorner,  contume* 
lious  reproacher. 

Scoffing LY,  {k6f'fing-li.  ad. 

In  contempt,  in  ridicule. 

To  ScQLDt  (kold.  V.  n. 

To  quarrel  clamoroufly  and  rudely. 

Scold,  (kild.  f. 

A  clamorous,  rude,  foul-nouthed  womaa. 

Scollop, 
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S'cottor,  ftil'lftp.  f. 

A  peaioated  (hell  fiih. 

Sconce,  iV6nfe.  f. 

A  fort,  a  bulwark  ;  the  head  ;  a  penfile  can- 
dleftitk,  gencially  with  a  looking-glaCi  to 
refltft  the  light. 

To  Sconce,  lk6nfc.  v.  a. 

To  mul£l,  or  fine. 

Scoop,  IkS&p.  f. 

A  kind  of  large  ladle,  a  veflel  with  a  long 
handle  ufcd  to  thiow  out  liquor. 

To  Scoop,  lk&6p.  v.  a. 

To  lade  out ;  to  carry  off  in  any  thing  hol- 
low ;  to  cut  hollow,  or  deep. 

ScoopER,  M&p'dr,  f. 

One  who  fcoops. 

Scope,  (kipe.  f. 

Aim,  intention,  drift ;  thing  aimed  at,  mark, 
final  end  ;  room,  fpace,  amplitude  of  ioteU 
k^ual  view. 

ScoRBUTiCAL,  llcAr-bi^tA-kdl.  1 
^coRBUTrcK,  fl^6r-bi't!k.   J; 

Difeafed  with  the  fctxrvcy. 

Scorbutic  A  LXY,  lk6r-bi't4-l^il'-6- 

ad.  With  tendency  to  the  fcurvy. 

To  Scorch,  flcortfli.  v.  a. 

To  burn  fuperficially ;  to  burn. 

To  Scorch,  (k6rt(h.  v.  n* 

To  be  buint  fuperficially,  to  be  dried  up. 

Scordium>  (kif'd^-dm,  or  flcdr-ji' 
Am.  f.  (293)  (294)  (376}.  An  herb. 
Score,  flc:6re.  f .  , 

A  noich  or  long  incifion  ;  a  line  drawn ;  an 
account,  which,  when  writing  wa«  lefi  com- 
mon, wat  kept  by  marks  on  uUics  ;  ac- 
count kept  of  fomcthing  paft;  debt  im- 
puted *  reafon,  niotive ;  Ukc;  account,  rea- 
fon  referred  to  fomc  one ;  twenty  ;  A  fong 
in  Score,  the  words  with  the  mufical  notes 
of  a  fong  annexed. 

To  ScORE,„flcAre.  v.  a. 

To  fet  down  as  a  ^cbt ;  to  impute,  to 
charge;  to  mark  by  a  line. 

Scoria,  {k6'r4-a.  f. 

Drofs,  recrement. 

ScoRious,  (k6'ri-fls.  a. 

Droffy,  rccremcntitious. 

To  Scorn,  (k6rn.  v.  a. 

To  defpifc,  to  revile,  to  villify. 

To  Scorn,  ftorn.  v.  ri. 

To  feoff. 

•  Sc^RN,  (k6rn.  f. 

Contempt,  icoff,  a£l  of  contumely. 

ScoRNER,  (k6rn'dr.  f. 

Contemner,  dcfpifcr ;  fcoffer,  ridiculcr. 

Scornful,  flcirn'fdl.  a. 

Contcmpiuous,  infolent ;  a6ling  in  defiance* 

Scornfully,  (korn'ffil-i.  ad. 

Contcmptuoufly,  infolently. 

Scorpion,  ft:6r'p4-fln.  f- 

A  reptile  nluch  rcicmblin^  a  fmall  lobftcr 
withv  a  very  venomous  Ihng ;  one  of  the 
figns  of  the  Zodiack ;  a  fcourgc  fo  called 
fiom  its  cruelty  j  a  fca  fifh. 

Scot,  fkot.  f. 

Miot,  payment;  Scot  and  lot,  paxifh  pay- 
ments. 

To  Scotch,  (kotfli.  y.  a. 

To  cut  with  (hallow  incifions. 

Scotch,  ikAtfli.  a. 

Belonging  to  Scotland. 

Scotch  collops. 
Scotched  collops 
Scorch'd  <:OLL  _ 

Veal  cut  into  fmall  pvcccs  and  fried. 


land. 
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C3^  The  infpe6lor  may  cbeofe  which  o(  tbefe 
he  pleafes.  The  firft  is  mod  in  ufe,  and 
feems  neareff  the  truth. 

Scotch  hoppers,  ft6t(h'h6p-pAra. 

f.  A  play  in  which  boys  hop  over  lines  in 
the  ground. 

ScoTOMY,  (k6t'i6-m4.  f. 

A  dizzinefs  or  fwin^ming  in  the  head, 
caufing  dimneft  of  fieht. 

Scoundrel,  flcfidn'dril.  f. 

A  mean  rafcal,  a  low  petty  villain. 

To  Scour,  (k6Ar.  v.  a. 

To  rub  hard  with  any  thing  rou^h,  ia  order 
to  clean  the  furface ;  to  pufge  .violently ;  to 
cleanfe ;  to  remove  by  fcounng ;  to  raoge 
in  order  to  catch  or  drive  away  fomething, 
to  clear  away  ;  to  ptfs  fwiftly  over. 

To  Scour,  (k&dr.  v.  n. 

To  perform  the  of&cc  of  cleaning  domeftick 
atendis;  to  clean;  to  be  purgeqorlax;  to 
rove,  to  range ;  to  run  here  and  there  ;  to 
run  with  great  eagerae£i  and  fwiftnefs»  to 
fcamper. 

Scourer,  fl^iir'Ar.  f. 

One  that  cleans  by  rubbing ;  1^  purgjC ;  one 
who  muf  fwiftly. 

Scourge,  (kfirje.  f. 

A  whip,  a  kih,  an  indrumen^  of  difciplioe; 
a  puntftiment,  a  vindiAive  afflidion;  one 
that  affli^,  liaraflCies,  or  deliroys;  a  whip 
for  a  top. 

To  Scourge,  flcdrje.  v.  a. 

To  laih  wi*h  a  whip,  to  whip ;  to  puniih,  to 
chaftife,  to  chaften ;  to  caAigate. 

Scourger,  flcAr'jflr.  f. 

One  that  fcourges,  a  punilher  or  chaftifer. 

Scout,  lldAt.  f. 

One  who  it  fent  privily  to  obferve  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy. 

To  Scout,  {k&At.  v.n. 

To  go  out  in  order  to  obferve  the  motions 
of  an  enemy  privately. 

To  Scowl,  (kSdl.  v.  n. 

To  frown,  to  pout,  to  look  angry,  four  and 
fullen. 

Scowl,  flcdfll.  f. 

Look  of  fuUcnnefs  or  difcontcnt,  gloom. 

Scowlingly,  lk6dl'!ng-li.  ad. 

With  a  frowning  and  fullen  loqk.     " 

To  Scrabble,  fkrab'bl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  paw  with  the  hands. 

Scrag,  flcrJg.  f. 

Any  thing  thin  or  lean. 

Scragged,  (krJg'ged.  a.  (366). 

Rou^h,  uneven,  full  of  protuberances  or  tf- 
pcritiea. 

Scraggedness,  IkrJg'ged-ncs 
ScRAGGiNESS,  (kr3g'g4-nes. 

Leannefs,  uoeveunefs,  roughnefs,    rugged 

nefs. 

Scraggy,  ftrdg'gi.  a.  (383). 

Lean, thin ;  rough,  rugged. 

To  Scramble,  (krim'bl.  v.  n. 

To  ctvch  at  any  thing  eagerly  and  tum»lto- 
oufly  with  the  hands,  to  catch  with  hafte, 
preventive  of  another;  to  climb  by  the 
help  of  the  hands. 

Scramble,  (krain'bl.  f.  (405}. 

Eager  conteft  for  fomething ;  aft  of  climb- 
ing by  the  help  of  the  hands. 

Scrambler,  (kr4m'bl-flr.  f. 

That  fcramblcs;  one  tliat  climbs  by  the 
help  of  the  hands. 

To  ScRANCH,  (krinlh.  v.  a. 
To  grind  fomcwhat  crackling  between  the 
teeth. 
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Scrannel,  fkrWuU.  a. 

Grating  by  the  found. 

Scrap,  flcrlp.  f. 

A  fmall  particle,  a  little pitcc,  a  (tagmeot; 
crumb,  imall  particles  of  meat  left  ^  the 
table  ;  a  fmall  piece  of  paper. 

To  Scrape,  ftrape.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  the  furface  by  the  light  ac- 
tion of  a  Iharp  inftrumcnt ;  to  take  away  by 
fcraping,  to  erare  :  to  ad  upon  any  furface 
with  a  harlh  noife ;  to  gather  by  great  ef- 
forts or  penurious  or  trifling  diligence ;  to 
Scrape  acquaintance,  a  low  phrafe,  to  curry 
favour,  or  infinuate  into  one's  familiarity. 

To  Scrape,  (krape.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  barih  noife;  to  play  ill  od  a 
fiddle. 

Scrape,  Ikr^pe.  f. 

Difficulty,  perplexity,  diftrcit ;  an  awk- 
ward bow. 

Scraper,  Ikri'pfir.  C 

Inftrument  with  wkich  any  thing  is  (craped  ; 
a  mifer,  a  man  intent  on  getting  moneyi  a 
Ccrapepenny;  a  vile  fiddler. 

To  Scratch,  flcritlh.  v.  a. 

To  tear  or  mark  with  (li^it  tncifioot  ri^ 
gcd  and  uneven ;  to  tear  with  the  oaiU;  to 
wound  (lightly ;  to  hurt  (lightly  with  any 
thing  pointed  or  keen ;  to  ruD  with  the 
nails  ;  to  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

Scratch,  flcrltffi.  t 

An  incifion  ra^ed  and  (hallow;  Ucen- 
tion  with  the  nails ;  a  (lifht  wound. 

Scratcher,  fkr4t(h'oy-  f. 

He  that  fcratches. 

Scratches,  flcritfliia.  f. 

Cracked  ulcers,  or  fcabs  in  a  borfe's  foot. 

Scratchingly,  flcritfli'ing-lA.  ad. 

With'thc  aftion  of  fcratching.    ' 

Scraw,  (kriw.  f.  (%i^. 

Surface  or  fcurff. 

To  Scrawl,  (krlwL  v,  a.  (aio). 

To  draw  or  mark  irreguUrly  or  chtmfijy; 
to  write  unfkilfully  and  inelcgantl)'. 

Scrawl,  Ikrdwl.  f. 

Unfkilful  and  inelegant  writing. 

ScRAWLER,  fkrdwrdr.  f. 

A  clumfy  and  inelegant  writer. 

ScRAY,  (kra.  f.  (220). 

A  bird  called  a  fea-f wallow. 

To  Screak,  skr4ke.  v.  n.  (227 j.  ' 

To  make  a  (brill  or  hoarfe  noifc. 

To  Scream,  skrime.  v.  n.  (227J. 

To  cry  out  (hrilly,  as  in  terror  or  agony. 

Scream,  skreme.  f. 

A  (hrill  quick  loud  cry  of  terror  or  pain. 

To  Screech,  skriitlh.  v.  n.  (246). 

To  cry  out  as  in  terror  or  anguifh ;  to  cry 
as  a  night  owl. 

Screechowl,  skrWtfh'odl.  f. 

An  owl  that  hoots  in  the  night,  and  whofc 
voice  is  fuppofed  to  betoken  danger,  or 
death. 

Screen,  sj^riin.  f.  (246). 

Any  thing  that  affords  Iheltcr  or  conccaJ- 
ment;  any  thing  ufcd  to  exclude  cold  or 
light ;    a  riddle  to  fift  fand. 

To  Screen,  skriin.  v  a. 

To  (hclter,  to  conceal,  to  hide ;  to  fifi,  to 
riddle. 

Screw,  skr6&.  f.  (2I35). 

One  of  the  mechanical  powes;  a  kind  of 
twiftcd  pin  or  nail  which  enters  by  turning. 

To  Screw,  skr66.  v.  a. 

To  turn  by  a  fcrcw  ;  to  faften  with  a  fcrew; 
to  deform  by  contorlions :  to  force,  to  brinfj 
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by  ticflcncc;  to  fqttreze,  to  prcfs;  to  op- 
prefs  by  extortion. 

To  Scribble,  skrlb'bl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  fill  with"  artlcfs  or  worthlefs  Writing; 
to  write  without  ufe  o~r  elegance. 

To  Scribble,  skrib'bl.  v.  n. 

To  write  without  care  or  beauty. 

Scribble,  skrib'bl.  f. 

WorthleCi  writing* 

Scribbler,  strlb'bl-dr.  f. 

A  petty  author,  a  writer  without  worth. 

Scribe,  skrlbe.  f. 

A  writer ;  a  publick  notary. 

ScRiMER,  skri'mAr.  f. 

A  gbdiator.     Not  in  ufe. 

Scrip,  skrip.  f. 

A  Tmall  bag,  a  fatchel ;  a  fchedule,  «  fmall 
writing. 

ScRiPPAGE,  skrip'pitlje.  f.  (90}. 

l^jot  which  is  contaiaed  in  a  icrip. 

ScRiPTORv,  skrfp'rfkr-i.  a. 

*  Written,  not  orally  delivered— Sec  Dotncjftck 

Scriptural,  skrip'tfliA-ril.  a. 

Contained  in  the  Bible,  biblical. 

Scripture,  skrip'tnifire.  f.  (461). 

Writing ;  facrcd  writing,  the  Bible. 

ScRiVBVER,  sknv'n&r.  f. 

Out  who  draws  contra^ ;  one  whofe  bud- 
nefs  is  to  place  money  at  intcrell. 
tT  This  word  is  irrecoverably  contracted 
into  two  fyllables.—See  CUfsinaNomnative. 

Scrofula,  skr6f'fi-li.  f. 

A  depravation  of  the  humours  of  the  body, 
which  breaks  out  in  fores  commonly  called 
the  kingU  evil. 

Scrofulous,  skriTA-lfis.  a. 

DiCeafed  with  the  fcrofu^a. 

Scroll,*  skrile.  f. 

A  writing  wrapped  up* 

Sc0OYLB,  skroeh  f. 

A  mean  fellow,  a  raftal,  a  wretch. 

To  Scrub,  skrSb.  v.  2l\ 

To  mb  hard  with  fomething  coarfe  and 
rough. 

Scrub,  skrftb.  f. 

A  mean  fellow ;  any  thing  mean  or  defpi- 
cable. 

Scrubbed,  skrdb'bld.  1 
Scrubby,  skrfib'bi.     J 

Mean,  vile,  worthiest  dirty,  forry. 

Scruff,  skrif.  f. 

8^  This  word,  by  a  metathcfis  irfual  in  pro- 
nUDctation,  Ehr.  Johnfon  fuppofes  to  be  the 
fame  with  icurf. 

Scruple,  skroo'pl.  f.  (405). 

Doubt;  perplexity,  generally  about  minute 
thiltrgs;  twenty  grains,  the  third  part  of  a 
dram  ;  proveroially   any  fm^U  quantity. 

To  Scruple,  skroo'pl.  v.  n. 

To  doubt,  to  hefitate. 

ScRUPLER,  skr&6'pl-fir.  f. 

A  doubter,  one  who  has  fcraples. 

Scrupulosity,' skr6i-pi-16s'4-i4.f. 

Doubt,  minute  and  nice  doubtfiilncfs ;  fear 
of  acting  m  any  manner,  tendcrnefs  of  con- 
fcieace. 

Scrupulous,  skrfc5'pi-lfis.  a. 

Nicely  doubtful,  hard  to  faiisfy  in  dctermi- 
nations  of  con fciencc  ;  given  to  objc£lions, 
captious;  cautious. 

Scrupulously,  skrft6'pA-lis-14.ad. 

Catefnlly,  nicely,  anxiouflv. 

Scrupulousness,  skr85'pti-lfis-n8s. 

r.  The  Hate  of  bcinj?  fcrupulous. 

Scrutable,  skroo't4-bl.  a. 
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Difcoverable  by  inquin^. 

ScRUTATiON,  skroo-ti'fliSn.  f. 

Search,  examination,  inqniry. 

Scrutator,  skrio-tl'tfir.  f. 

Enquirer,  fearcher,  examiner.' 

ScRUTiNOus,  skr65'tin-ds.  a. 

Captious,  full  of  inquiries. 

Scrutiny,  skro6't4-ni.  f. 

Enquiry,  fearch,  examination. 

To  Scrutinize,  skroS'tin-lze.  v. a. 

To  fearch,  to  examine. 

ScRUTOiRE,  skr&&-t6re'.  f. 

A  cafe  or  drawers  for  writings. 

To  Scud,  skfid.  v.  n. 

To  fly,  to  run  awav  with  precipitation. 

To  ScuDDLE,  skfld'dl.  V.  n. 

To  run  with  a  kind  of  affcded  hafte  or  pre- 
cipitation. 

Scuffle,  skftf'fl.  f. 

A  confufed  quarrel,  a  tumultuous  broil. 

To  Scuffle,  skflf  fl.  v.  n. 

To  fight  confufcdly  and  tumuhuoufly. 

To  ScutK,  skfilk.'  V.  n. 

To  lurk  in  hiding  places,  to  lie  clofc. 

ScuLKER,  skfilk'ftr.  f. 
A  lurkcr,  one  that  hides  himfelf  for  (bame 
or  mifchief. 

Scull,  skdi.  f. 

The  bone  which  incafes  and  defends  the 
brain,  the  arched  bone  of  the  head  ;  a  fmall 
boat,  a  cockboat ;  one  who  rows  a  cock- 
boat ;  a  (boat  of  fith. 

ScuLLCAP,  skfil'kdp.  f. 

A  hcadpfecc. 

Sculler,  skfil'lflr.  f. 

A  cockboat,  a  boat  in  which  there  is  but 
one  rower  ;  one  that  rows  a  cockboat. 

Scullery,  skfll'ldr-i.  f. 

The  place  where  common  uteofils,  as  ket- 
tles or  difbes,  are  cleaned  and  kept. 

Scullion,  skWydn.  f. 

The  loweffc  domefhck  fcrvant,  that  waflies 
the  kettles  and  the  difhes  in  the  kitchen. 

ScuLPTiLE,  skfilp'til.  a. 

Made  by  carving. 

Sculptor,  skdlp'tfir.  f. 

A  carver,  one  who  cuts  wood  or  (loiie  into 
images. 

Sculpture,  skfllp'tftAre.  f.  (461), 

The  art  of  carving  wood,  or  hewing  (lone 
int6  images;  carved  woik;  the  ad  of  en- 
graving. 

To  Sculpture,  sfcAlp'tftiire.  v.  a. 

To  cut,  to  engrave. 

Scum,  skdm.  f. 

That  which  rifcs  to  the  top  of  any  liquor  | 
the  drofs,  the  refufc,  the  recrement. 

To  Scum,  sk5m.  v.  a. 

To  clear  off  the  fcum. 

ScuMMER,  skfim'm&r.  f. 

A  veficl  with  which  liquor  is  fcaimned. 

Scupper  Holes,  skftp^pdr.  f. 

In  a  (hip,  fmall  hole4  on  the  deck,  through 
which  water  is  carried  into  the  fea. 

Scurf,  skfirf.  f. 

A  kind  of  di'V  miliary  fcab ;  foil  or  ftain 
adherent ;  any  thing  (licking  on  the  furface. 

Scurfiness,  skdrPA-nes.  f. 

The  flatc  of  being  fcurfy. 

Scurril,  skfirril.  a. 

Low,  meari',  grofsly  opprobrious. 

Scurrility,  skAr-r!l'i-ti.  f; 

Groflnefs  of  reproach  ;  low  abuife. 

Scurrilous,  skiir'nl-fls.  a., 

Grofsly  opprobrious,  ufing  fuch    language 
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as  only  the  liccnfe  of  a  buffoon  can  war- 
rant. 

ScuRRiLousLY,  skflr'r!l-fis-14.  ad. 

With  grofs  reproach,  with  low  buffoonery. 

ScuRviLY,  sk6r'v4-16.  ad. 

Vile,  bafely,  coarfefy. 

Scurvy,  skfir'vi.  f. 

A  diftemper  of  the  inhabitants  of'cold  coun- 
tries, and  amongft  thofe  who  inhabit  mar(hy, 
fat,  low,  moift  foils. 

Scurvy,  skfir'vi.  a. 

Scabbed,  difcafcd  with  the  fcurvy;  vile, 
wOrthlcfs,  conteinptiblc. 

ScuRvycRASS,  skflr'v4-gri$.  f. 

The  fpoonwort. 

Scut,  skflt.  f. 

The  tail  of  thofe  animals  who(e  tails  are 
very  (hort. 

Scutcheon,  skfitfti'ln.  f.  (259). 

The  (hield  rcprefented  in  heraldry. 

ScuTiFORM,  skA'tA-f3rm.  a. 

Shaped  like  a  fliicld. 
ScUTTLfi,  Skfit'tl.  f. 

A  wide  (hallow  ba(ket ;  a  fmall  grate;  a 
quick  pace,  a  (hort  run,  a  pace  of  afi'e^ed 
precipitation. 

To  Scuttle,  skftt'tl.  v.  n. 

To  run  with  a(Fe£M  precipitation. 

To  Sdeign,  zdane.  v.  a. 

To  dlfdain. 

Sea,  s4.  f. 

The  ocean,  the  water  oppofed  to  the  land ;  a 
coUe^ion  of  water,  a  lake  ;  proverbially 
for  any  large  quantity;  any  thing  rough 
and  tempelTuous ;  Half  Seas  over,  half 
drunk. 

Seabeat,  si'bite.  a. 

Dalhed  by  the  waves  of  the  fea. 

Seaboat,  si'bote.  f.    " 

Ve(rel  capable  to  bear  the  fea. 

Seaborn,  s4'b6rn.  a. 

Born  to  the  fea,  produced  by  the  fea. 

Seaboy,  sA'bdS.  f. 

Boy  employed  on  (hipboard. 

Seabreach,  s^'britfli.  f. 

Irruption  of  the  fea  by  breaking  the  basks. 

Seabreeze,  si'brdze.  f. 

Wind  blowing  from  the  fea. 

Seabuilt,  sc'bilt.  a. 

Built  for  the  fea. 

Seaholly,  s4-h6ri4.  f. 

A  plant. 

Seacalf,  sA-kSf .  f. 

The  feal. 
Seacap,  si'klp.  f. 
Cap  made  to  be  worn  on  (hipboard. 

Seachart,  si-kirt'.  f. 

Map  on  which  only  thecoaftsare  delineated. 
Sec  Chart. 

Seacoal,  s4'k&le.  f. 

Coal  fo  called,  becaufe  brought  to  London 
by  fea. 

Seacoast,  s4-kifte'.  f. 

Shore,  edge  of  the  fea. 

Seacompass,  si-kfljn'p3s.  f. 

The  card  and  needle  of  mariners. 

Seacow,  si-kifi'.  f. 

The  manatee,  a  very  bulky  animal,  of  the 
cetaceous  kind. 

Seadog,  si-d6g'.  f. 

Perhaps  the  (hark. 

Seafarer,  sA'fa-rfir.  f. 

A  traveller  b^-  fea,  a  mariner. 

Seafaring,  s4'f4-ring.  a. 

Travelling  by  fea. 

Seafenhcj 
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^  (546). 
Sea  FENNEL,  si42n'n!l.  f. 

The  fame  with  Samphiks,  which  (ce. 
Seafight,  si'fltc.  f. 

Battle  of  (hips,  battle  pn  the  fei. 

Sea  FOWL,  si'fodl.  f. 

A  bird  that  lives  at  fee. 

Seagirt,  si'girt.  a. 

Girded  or  encircled  by  the  Tea* 
Seagrben,  si'grhtn.  a. 

Rcfembling  the  colour  of  the  diftant  fea,  ce- 
rulean. 

Seagull,  s£>g&l'.  f. 

A  fea  bird. 

Seahei^gehog,  si-h&dje'h6g.  f. 

A  kind  of  fca  ihelUfifh. 

Seahog,  si-h6g^  f. 

The  porput. 

Seahorse,  s^-hdrfe'.  f. 

The  Seahorfe  is  a  fifh  of  a  very  (ingalar  form, 
it  is  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the 
broadeft  part ;  the  morfc ;  by  the  Seahorfe 
Dryden  means  the  hippopotamus. 

Seamaid,  s&'mJide.  f. 

Mermaid. 

Seaman,  si'mln.  f. 

A  (ailor,  a  navigator,  a  maiincr;  ikerman, 
the  male  of  the  mermaid. 

Seamark,  si'mirk.  f. 

point  or  confpicuoua  place  diftinguiihed  at 
fea. 

Sbamew,  si-mA'.  f. 

A  fowl  that  frequenu  the  fea. 

Seamonster,  si-m6ns'tAr.  f. 

A  ftrange  animal  of  the  fea. 

Seanymfh,  s£-nimf\  f. 

Goddefs  of  the  fea. 

Seaonion,  s4-fin'yfin.  f. 

An  herb. 

Seaoose,  sA-iizc'.f. 

The  mud  in  the  fea  or  (hore. 

Seapibce,  si'piife.  f. 

A  pifhire  reprefenting  any  thing  at  fca. 

Sea  pool,  si'p&Sl.  f. 

A  lake  of  fait  water. 

Seaport,  sA'pirt.  f. 

A  harbour. 

Searisqj/e,  sS'rifk;  f. 

Hazard  at  fea. 

Searocket,  s4'r6k-kit.  f. 

A  plant. 

Searoom,  si'r&im.  f. 

Open  fea,  fpacious  nuin. 

Searover,  s4'r6.vdf.  f. 

A  pirate. 

SeashArk,  s&<{hirk^  f. 

A  ravenous  fca-fi(h. 
Seashell,  sA-ftl4l'.  f.  , 
Shells  found  on  the  Ihore. 

Seashore^  si-rti6re'.  f- 

The  coail  of  the  fca. 

Seasick,  si'sik.  a. 

Sick,  as  new  voyagers  on  the  fe*. 

Seaside,  s4-side'.  f. 

The  edge  of  the  (in. 

Seaserpent,  s4'ser-pint.  a« 

Serpent  generated  in  the  .water. 

Seasbrvice,  s4'sir-vis.  f. 

Naval  war. 
SEASURGEON,.s4'sfir-jfin.  f. 
A  chiruTgeon  employed  on  fhipboard. 

•  Seaterm,  si'term.  f.    ' 
Word  of  art  ufed  by  the  fcamen. 


-T-.  Fite,  fJr,  fin,  fit ;  —mi,  mit ; — pine,  pin  ;  — . 


Seawater,  si'wi-tfir.  f. 

The  fait  water  of  the  fea. 

Seal,  sile.  f.  l%2n). 

The  feacalf. 

Seal,  sile.  f. 

A  (Ump  curved  wkh  ■  particular  imprea- 
(ion,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  wax  that  clofes 
letters,  or  affixed  as  a  teftimonv;  the  im- 
preflion  Dkade  in  wax ;  any  aft  ot  confirma^ 
tion. 

To  Seal,  s41e.  v.  a. 

To  fallen  with  a  feal ;  to  con^m  of  atteft 
by  a  feal ;  to  confirm,  to  ratify,  to  fettle ; 
to  (hut,  to  clofe  ;  to  mark  with  a  ftamp. 

To  Seal,  s^Ie.  v.  n. 

To  fix  a  feal. 

Sealer,  si'lAr.  f. 

One  that  feals. 

Sea  LING  WAX,  si'lfng-wiks.  H 

Hard  wax  ufed  to  feal  letters. 

Seam,  sttne.  f.  (227). 

THe  cdffc  of  cloth  where  the  threads  are 
doubled,  the  future  where  the  two  edges  are 
fe wed  together ;  the  junfture  of  planks  in  a 
(hip ;  a  cicatrix,  a  fear ;  greafe,  hog*s  lard. 
In  this  laft  fenfe  not  ufed. 

To  Seam,  sime.  v.  a. 

To  join  together  by  future  or  otherwife ;  to 
mark,  to  fear  with  a  long  cicatrix. 

Seamless,  s^me'lls.  a. 

Having  no  (cam. 

Seamstress,  s^ms'trfs.  f.  (234}. 

A  woman  whofe  trade  ia  to  few. 

Seamy,  s^'m^.  a. 

Having  a  feam,  (hewing  the  feam. 

Sear,  sire.  a.  (227). 

Dry,  not  any  longer  green. 

To  dEAR,  sire.  v.  a. 

To  bum,  to  cauterize. 

Searcloth,  sire'kl4/A.  f. 

A  plafter,  a  large  plaAer. 

To  Search,  s^rtfh.  v.  a.  (234}. 

To  examine,  to  try,  to  explore,  to  look 
through ;  to  inquire,  to  (eek  {  to  probe  as  a 
chirurgeon ;  to  fcarch  out,  to  find  by  feek- 
ing. 

To  Search,  sertfb.  v.  n. 

To  make  a'  fearch;  to  make  inquiry;  to 
feek,  to  try  to  find. 

Search,  sirtlh.  f. 

Inquiry  by  looking  into  ^very  fufpe^ed 
place;  inquiry,  examination,  aa  of  fcek- 
mg  ;  queft,  porfuit. 

Searcher,  sirtfli'dr.  f. 

Examiner,  inqutrer,  trier;  officer  in  Lon- 
don appointed  to  examine  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  report  the  caufie  of  death. 

Season,  sA'z'n.  f.  (227}  (443). 

One  of  the  four  parts  of  the  year.  Spring, 
Summer,  Autunrn,  Winter;  a  time  asoifiin- 
gui(hed  from  others ;  a  fit  time,  an  oppor- 
tune  concurrence;  «  tioK  not  very  long; 
thax  which  gives  a  feigli  rdilh. 

To  Season,  sA'z*n.  v.  d. 

To  mix  with  food  any  thing  that  gives  a 
high  reli(h  ;  to  give  a  Teli(h  to ;  to  qualify 
by  admixture  of  another  ingredient ;  to 
imbue,  to  tinge  or  taint ;  to  nt  for  any  ufe 
by  time  or  habit,  to  mature. 

To  Season,  sA'z'n.  v.  n. 

To  be  mature,  to  grow  fit  for  any  purpofe. 

Seasonable,  sA'z*n-J-bl.  a. 

Opportune,  happening  or  done  at  a  proper 
time. 

SEASONABLENESS,si'z'n-i-bl-neS.r. 
Opportunenefs  of  time ;  propriety  With  re- 
gard to  time» 


Seasonably,  s£'z*n-t4M«  «L 

Properly  with  refpefi  to  tine. 

Seasoner,  si^z'n-Ar.  f. 

He-  who  ieafoos  or  gives  a  relifli  to  any 
thing. 

Seasoning,  si'z'n-ing.  f. 

That  which  is  added  to  any  thing  to  give  it 
a  reli(h. 

Seat,  site.  f.  (227). 

A  chair,  bench,  or  any  thing  on  vhidi  one 
may  fit ;  chair  of  ftate ;  tritnmal;  maii(ioa, 
abode ;  (huation,  (tte. 

To  Seat,  site.  v.  a. 

To  place  on  fieats;  to  caufe  to  fat  down;  t» 
|>lace  in  a  poft  of  authority,  or  place  of  dif. 
tindion ;  to  fix  in  any  particular  place  or 
fituation,  to  feule ;  to  fix,  to  place  firm. 

Seaward,  si'idird.  ad. 

Towards  the  fea. 

Secant,  sA'kint.  f. 

In  geometry,  the  right  line  drawn  front  tlbe 
centre  of  a  circle,  catting  mad  nMcttag 
with  another  line,  called  the  tangent  w'uk* 
out  it. 

Tb  Secede,  si-siid'.  y.  a. 

To  withdraw  from  fellowfliip  in  any  af* 
fair. 

Seceder,  si-sAAd'dr.  f. 

One  who  difcovert  his  cUfapprobatioa  of 
>ny  proceedings  by  withdrawing  Un^clL 

To  Secern,  s4-sirn'.  v.  a. 

To  feparate  finer  from  gro(rer  matter,  t* 
make  the  feparation  of  fub(Unces  in  tkt 
body. 

Secession,  sA-scfli'dn.  f. 

The  zB.  of  departing ;  the  aa  of  withdraw- 
ing from  councila  or  afiiona. 

To  Seclude,  sA-klfide'.  v.  a. 

To  confine  from,  to  (hut  up  apart,  to  ex- 
clude. 

Second,  sIk'kAnd.  a. 

The  next  in  order  to  the  firft ;  the  ordinal 
of  two ;  next  in  value  or  dignity,  ii^zim. 

Second-hand,  s4k'kdnd-hind.  f- 

Po(le(fion  received  from  the  firft  poffdtor. 

Second,  slk'kfind.  f. 

One  who  accompanies  another  tn  a  duel  to 
direft  or  defend  him  ;  one  who  fiipports  or 
maintains ;  the  fixtieth  part  of  a  mwute. 

To  Second,  sik'kfind.  v.  a. 

To  fopport,  to  forward,  to  aflift,  to  come  i« 
after  the  a^  as  a  maintainer;  to  follow  in 
the  next  place. 

Sbcond-sight,  sik-kftnd-site'.  f. 

The  power  of  feeinj;  things  future,  or  thiags 
di(Unt :  fuppofed  inherent  in  fooie  of  the 
Scotti(h  iOanders. 

Secondarily,  s4k'kftiv^a-r4-14.ai 

In  the  fccond  degree,  in  the  frcond  order. 

Secondariness,  slk'kfln-d4-ri-nfe. 

f.  The  ftate  of  being  fecondary. 

Secondary,  slk'kAn-tli-rA.  a. 

Not  primary,  not  of  the  firft  rate ;  aftiag 
by  tranfnu(&on  or  deputation. 

Secondary,  sSk'kdn-d^-ri.  H 

A  delegate,  a  deputy. 

Secondly,  sSk'kflnd-li.  ad. 

In  the  fecood  place. 

Secondrate,  sck-kflnd-ritc'.  f. 

The  fecond  order  in  dignity  or  value;  it  is 
fometimes  ufed  adje&ively. 

Secrecy,  sA'kr4-s4.  f. 

Privacy,  (bte  of  being  hidden;  IblitBde, 
retirement;  forbearance  of  difcovery;  &db* 
lity  to  a  fccrcti  taciturnity  ioYiolate,  do(c 
(licnce^ 

Secikt^ 


SEC 


SEE 


SEE 


— nS,  mAve,  nJr>.  ndt ;  i—  tibc,  tib,  bdU ;  —  All ;  —  piftnd ;  - 


Sbcrbt,  «£'iarll«  a.^ 

&ept  bidden,  not  revealed  i  retired,  private, 
nnlcen ;  faithful  to  a^fecret  entmfted  *,  privy^ 
obfceoe. 

Secret,  si'krit.  f. 

Something  iUdioufly-  hidden^;  a*  thing  vn* 
known,  fomething  not  yet  difcovered ;  pri« 
vacy,  fecrecy. 

SECRETARiSHf  p,  sik^fai-t  J-rA-fhlp. 

L  The  office  of  a  fecretary. 

Secretarv,  s4k'kr4-tl-r4.  f. 

One  entruAed  with  the  management  of  bo- 
fine(ir»  one  wha  writea  for  another. 

To  Secrete,  s4-cr4te'.  v.  a. 

To  put  afidc,  to  hide ;  in  the  animal  oeco-^ 
nomy,  to  fecern,  to  fcparate. 

Secretion,  si-kri'flidn.  f. 

That  part  of  the  anintal  OBconom^r  that  con* 
fifta  in  (eparating  the  various  fluida  of  the 
body ;  the  fluid  fccreted. 

Secretitious,  s4-krA-t!fli'ds«  a* 

Parted  by  animal  fecretion. 

Secretist,  sA'kri-tift.  f. 

A  dealer  in  fecrets* 

Secretly,  «4'knt-lA,  ad. 

Privately,  pwivily,  not  openly,  not  pub- 
Jickly. 

Secretness,  sA'knt-ncs.  f. 

State  of  being  hidden ;  quality  of  keeping  % 
fccret. 

Secretort,  s4'krA-tor-t.  a. 

Performing  the  office  of  fecretion. 

Sect,  sSkt.  f. 

A  body  of  men  following  fome  particular 
mafter,  or  uaited  in  fome  tcncta. 

Sbctarism,  sik'tl-rizm.  f. 

Dtfpofition  to  petty  fedi  in  oppofition  to 
thinga  eftabliOied. 

Sectary,  sAk'ti-ri.  f. 

One  who  divides  from  jpublrck  eilablilh- 
ment»  and  joins  with  thofc  diftinguilhed  by 
fome  particular  whims;  a  follower,  a  pupil. 

Sectator,  sAk-ti'tfir.  f. 

A  follower,  an  imitator,  a  difciple. 

Section,  sAk'ihftn.  f. 

The  aft  of  cutting  or  dividing ;  a  part  di- 
vided from  the  reft ;  a  fmall  and  diftma 
part  of  a  writing  or  book. 

Sector,  sAk'tor.  f. 

A  mathematical  inftrument  for  laying  dovm 
or  meafurtng  angles. 

Secular,  sek'kA-lAr.  a. 

Not  fpiritual,  relating  to  afeirs  of  the  pre- 
fent  world;  in  the  church  of  Rome,  not 
bound  by  monaftick  rules;  happening  or 
coming  once  in  a  centurv. 

Secularity,  sAk^k6-lir'4.t4.  f. 

Worldlinefs,  attention  to  the  things  of  the 
prefent  life.         4 

To  Secularize,  slk'ko4i-rlzc. 

V.  a.  To  convert  from  fpiiitual  appropria- 
tions to  common  ufe ;  to  make  worldly. 

SECULARLY,  sAk'ki-lif-lA.  ad. 

"in  a  wordly  manner. 

Secularness,  sek'ki-Ur-nes.  £• 

Worldlinefs. 

Secundine,  sik'kftn-dine.  f.  (i49)- 

The  membrane  in  which  the  embrio  is  wrap- 
ped, the  after-birth. 

Secure,  sA-k&re'.  a. 

.Free  from  fear,  eafy,  afTurcd ;  carelefs, 
wanting  caution  ;  free  from  danger,  fafe. 

To  Secure,  s4-kAre'.  v.  a. 

To  make  ceruin,  to  put  out  of  hazard,  to 
afcenain  ;  to  protefti  to  make  (afe  i  to  in- 
<arc  \  to  make  faft» 


Securely,  sA-kAre'lA.  ad. 

Without  fear,  without  danger,  fafely. 

Securement,  s4-kAre'ment.  f. 

The  caufe  i)f  iafcty,  proteftion,  defence. 

Security,  s4-kA'rA-tA.  f. 

CardefTnefs,  freedom  from  fear;  confi- 
dence, want  of  vigilance;  prote^on,  de- 
fence ;  any  thing  given  as  a  pledge  or  cau- 
tion ;  infuvance  ;  iafcty,  certainty. 

Sedan,  si-ddn'.  f. 

A  kind  of  portable  coach,  a  chair. 

Sedate,  s4-dite'.  a. 

Calm,  unruffled,  fcrene. 

Sedately,  sA-d4te'l&.  ad.^ 

Calmly,  without  difturbance. 
SEDATENESS,.si-dite'nis.  f. 
Calmnefs,  tranquillity. 

Sedentariness,  sid'd5n-ti-r4-nis» 

L  The  ftate  of  being  fedeniary,  ina6kivity. . 

Sedentary,  sSd'dSn-ti-rA.  a. 

Pafled  in  fitting  ftill,  wanting  motion  or  ac- 
tion ;  torpid,  inaftive. 

Sedge,  sedje.  f. 

A  grovrth  ot  narrow  flags,  a  narrow  flag* 

Sedgy,  sAd'jA.  a. 

Overgrown  with  narrow  flags. 

Sediment,  sAd'A-mAnt.  f. 

That  which  fubfldes  or  fettles  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

Sedition,  sA-d!fh'fin.  f. 

A  tumult,  an  infurredion,  a  popular  com- 
motion. 

Seditious,  sA-dffh'As.  a. 

Fa£Hous  with  tumult,  turbulent. 

Seditiously,  s4-4ifh'flsJ4.  ad. 

Tumultuoufly,  with  fadious  turbulence. 

S£DiTiousNESs»si-d!fh'ds-n2s.  L 

Turbulence,  difpofition  to  fedition. 

To  Seduce,  sA-dAfe'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  afide  from  the  right,  to  tempt,  to 
corrupt,  to  deprave,  to  miflead,  to  deceive. 

Seducement,  sA-dAfe'mlnt.  f. 

PraAxce  of  fedudion,  art  or  meana  ufed  in 
order  to  feduce. 

Seducer,  sA-d&^sAr.  f. 

One  who  draws  afide  from  the  right>  a 
tempter,  a  corrupter. 

Seducible,  sA-dA's4-bl.  a. 

Corruptible,  capable  of  being  drawn  afide. 

Seduction,  sA-dAk'flifln.  f. 

The  aa  of  fcducing,  the  aft  of  drawing 
afide. 

Sedulity,  sA-di'lA-tA.  f. 

Diligent  affiduity,  Uborioufne(s»  induftry, 
application. 

Sedulous,  sed'dA-lils,or  sedja-lfls. 

a-  (993)  ('94}  (37^)'  Affiduous,  indoftrious, 
laborious, diligent,  oainful. 

Sedulously,  sAo'dA-lAs-li.  ad. 

Afliduoufly,  induftrioufly,  laborioufly,  dili- 
gently, painfully. 

Sedulousness,  scdMA-lus-nes.  f. 

,Afliduity,  afliduoufncfs,  induftry,  diligence. 

See,  s4A.  f.  (246).  . 

The  feat  of  epifcopal  power,  the  diocefs  of 
a  bifhop. 

To  See,  si4.  v.  a. 

To  perceive  by  the  eve;  to  obferve,  to 
find ;  to  difcovcr,  to  defcry ;  lo  converfc 
with. 

To  See,  s4A.  v.  n. 

To  have  the  power  of  fight,  to  have  by  the 
eye  perception  of  things  diftant  ;  to  difccrn 
without   deception;    to  enquire,   to    dif- 


to  be  attentive;  to  fcheme,  f 


I'ltp.  \ 

i'lSp.  f 


ad. 


tiaguifh ; 
contrive. 

See,  s4A.  inteij. 

Lo,  look. 

Seed,  si£d.  f.  (246). 

The  or^nifed  particle  produced  by  plants 
and  animals,  from  which  new  plants  and 
animals  are  generated ;  firft  principle,  ori- 
ginal ;  principle  of  produdion  ;  progeny, 
offspring ;  race,  generation. 

To  Seed,  s4id.  v.  n. 

To  grow  to  perfe£i  maturity  fo  as  to  flicd. 
the  feed. 

Seedcake,  siid-kike'.  f. 

A  fweet  cake  interfperfed  with  warm  aro- 
matick  feeds. 

Seedlip,  sAAdMIp 
Seedlop,  s44d' 

A  veflel  in  which  the  fowcr  carries  his  feed. 

Seedpearl,  s4ed-pArl'.  f. 

Small  grains  of  pearl. 

Seedplot,  sAed^plAt.  f. 

The  ground  on  which  plants  are  fowed  i^ 
be  afterwards  tranfplanted. 

Seedtime,  siid'tlme.  f. 

The  feafon  of  fowing. 

Seedling,  siid^ling.  f. 

a  young  plant  juft  rifen  from  the  feed* 

Seedsman,  siidz'min.  f. 

The  fower,  he  that  fcatters  the  feed* 

Seedy,  siAd'A.  a. 

Abounding  with  feed. 

Seeing,  siA'ing.  f. 

Sight,  vifion. 

Seeing,  s46'ing.  1 

Seeing  that,  siA'ing-THit.J 

Since,  it  beins  fo  that. 

To  Seek,  sA4k.  v.  a.  pret.  Sought ; 

part.  paff".  Sought-  To  looK  for,  to  icarch. 
for  ;  to  folicit,  to  endeavour  to  ^ain ;  to  g» 
to  find ;  lo  purfue  by  fccret  machinations. 

To  Seek,  s46k.  v.  tu  (246). 

To  make  fearch,  to  make  inquiry,  to  endea- 
vour ;  to  make  purfuit ;  to  apply  to,  to  ufe 
folicitation  ;  to  endeavour  alter. 

Seeker,  s^ik'Ar.  f. 

One  that  fecks,  an  inquirer. 

To  Seel,  s4A1.  v.  a  (246). 

To  clofc  the  eyes.  A  term  of  falconry,  the 
eyes  of  a  wild  or  haggard  hawk  being  for  » 
time  fceled. 

To  Seem,  si4m.  v.  n.  (246). 

To  appear,  to  make  a  (how  ;  to  have  fcns- 
blaAcc  ;  to  have  the  appearance  of  truth ;  it, 
Seems  there  is  an  appearance,  though  no  re- 
ality; it  is  fometimes  a  flight  affirmation  ;  it 
appears  to  be. 

Seemer,  siem'fir.  f. 

One  that  carries  an  appearance. 

Seeming,  siim'ing.  C 

Appearance,  fhow,  femblance ;  fair  appear* 
ance ;  opinioiK  • 

Seemingly,  sA4m'ing-U.  ad. 

In  appearance,  in  ftiow,  in  femblance. 

Seemingness,  s4im'ing-nls.  f. 

Plaufibility,  fair  appearance. 

Seemliness,  s4Am'li-nes.  f. 

Decency,  handfomenefs,  comelincfs,  grace, 
beauty.  ^ 

Seemly,  sAAm'lA.  a. 

Decent,  becoming,  proper,  fit. 

Seemly,  siAm'lA;  ad: 

In  a  decent  manner,  in  a  proper  maaoer. 

Seen,  sAAn,  a.  (246). 

SkiUed,.vcrfed. 

Seer, 
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Sker,  siir.  f. 

One  who  fees ;  a  prophet,  ene  who  forefeet 
future  event*. 

Seer  WOOD,  sicr'wfid.  f. 

Dry  wood.     See  Sc  At  wood. 

Seesaw,  s6's4w.  f. 

A  reciprocating  motion. 

To  Seesaw,  s4's4w.  v.  n. 

To  move  with  a  reciprocating  motion. 

To  Seeth,  sWth.  V.  a.  (246J. 

To  boil,  to  dcct)A  in  hot  liquor. 

To  Seeth,  sWth.  v.  n^ 

To  be  in  a  Hate  of  ebullition,  to  be  hot, 
SiEETHBR,  SciTH'dr.  f. 
A  boiler,  a  pot. 

Segment,  seg'mlnt.  f. 

A  figure  contained  between  a  chord  and  an 
arch  of  the  circle,  or  fo  much  of  the  circle  as 
is  cut  off  by  that  chord. 

To  Segregate,  s5g'gr4-gite.  v.  a. 

To  fet  apart,  to  feparate  fromothcri. 

Segregation,  seg-gri-ga'lhfin.  f. 

Separation  from  other*. 

Seigneurial,  si-ni'ri-41.  a.  (250). 

Invefled  with  large  power*,  indepcnacnu 

Seignior,  scne'yftr.  f. 

A  lord.  The  t^tle  of  honour  given  by  Ita- 
lian*. 

Seigniory,  s4ne'yfir-r4.  f. 

A  lord(hip,  a  territory. 

Seignorage,  sine'yfir-idjc.  f.  (90}. 

Authority,  acknowledgment  of  power. 

ToSeignorise,  s4ne'y4r-lzc.  v.  a. 

To  lord  over. 

To  Seize,  size.  v.  a.  (250). 

To  lake  polTellion  of,  to  gra(p,  to  lay  hold 
on,  to  fallen  on;  to  take  forcible  polleflion 
;  of  by  law. 

To  Seize,  size.  v.  a. 

To  6x  the  grafp  or  the  power  oo  any  thing. 

Seizin,  sA'zin.  f. 

The  a£t  of  taking  poCFeillon  ;  the  things  pof- 
•  fcflcd. 

Seizure,  si'zhire.  f.  (45b). 

The  a£l  of  feizing  ;  the  thing  fcized ;  the  z6L 
of  taking  forcible  pofleilioa ;  gripe,  poflfcf- 
(ion ;  catch. 

Seldom,  serd&m.  ad. 

Rarely,  not  often. 

Seldom  NESS,  sil'd&m-nls.  f. 

Uncommonnefi,  rarenefs. 

To  Select,  sA-lekt'.  v.  a. 

To  chufcin  preference  to  other*  reje£led. 

Select,  se-lekt'.  a- 

.  Nicely  .chofen,  choice,  culled  out  on  account 
of  fupcrior  excellence. 

Selection,  si-lik'fhfin.  f. 

The  a6l  of  citlHng  or  chufmg,  choice. 

Selectness,  si-lekt'n4s.  f. 

-The  ftatc  of  being  fclcft. 

Selector,  si-lek't&r.  f. 

He  who  fclca$. 

Selenography,  sel-li-nig'grif-i. 

f.  A*(d{  Trription  of  the  moon. 

Self,  sc\(.  pronoun,  prtuf.  Selves. 

It*  prijjiary  rignificatioo  fccms  to  be  that  of 
an  adjcftivc  ;  very,  particular,  this  above 
others ;  it  is  united  both  to  the  pcrfonal 
pronouns,  and  to  the  neutral  pronoun  It, 
and  IS  always  added  when  they  are  ufed  re- 
ciprocally, as,  I  did  not  hurt  Him,  he  hurt 
himfdfy  The  people  hif*  Me,  but  I  clap 
Myfclf ;  compnujidfd  with  Hun,  a  pronoun 
fubftantive,  Self  is  in  appearance  an  adjec- 
tive i  joined  to  Myj  Thy,  Our,  Your,  pro- 
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noun  adiedtve*«  it  fieenu  %  (iibftaadfe :  it  U 
much  uled  in  coBBpofition. 
SELFISilfc,  s^Ififh.  a. 

Attentive  only  to  one'*  own  intereft,  void  of 
regard  for  others. 

Selfishness^  self'ilb-nls.  f. 

AttcatioD  to  bi»  own  imeccfb,  without  any 
regard  to  other*;  Celf-lovc. 

Selfishly,  $dlPi(h-lA.  ad. 

With  regard  only  to  hi*  own  intereft,  vitb- 
out  lov/D  of  other*. 

Self  same,  self  s4me«a« 

Numerically  the  fame. 

To  Sell,  sell.  v.  a. 

To  give  for  a  price. 

To  Sell,  seiL  v.  n. 

To  have  commerce  or  traffick  with  on 

Salland)^,  s4l'14n-d(ir.  f. 

A  dry  fcab  in  a  horfc'*  hough  or  paflem. 

Seller,  s^l'lilr.  f. 

The  perfon  that  fells,  vender. 

Selvage,  sel'vidje.  f.  {90). 

The  edge  of  cloth  where  it  is  clofed 
complicating  the  threads. 

Selves,  s^lvz.  The  plural  of  Self. 
Semblable,  sem'bla-bl.  a. 

Like,  refembling. 

Semblably,  slm'bl4-bl4.  ad. 

With  refemblance. 

Semblance^  sem'bUnfe.  f.. 

Likenefs,  Hmilitude ;  appearance,  (how, 
figure. 

Semblant,  sSm'bMnt.  a. 

Like,  refembling,  having  the  appearance  of 
any  thing.     Little  ufed. 

Semblative,  sSm'bli-tiv.  a. 

Refembling. 

To  Semble,  sem'fcl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  reprefent,  to  make  ■  likenef*. 

Semi,  sem'mAi  f 

A  word  which,  ufed  in  compofition,  figni- 
fie*  half. 

Semiannular^  sem-mS-ln'nilk-lir. 

a.  Half  rennd. 

Semibrief,  scm'm4-bi4f.  f. 

A  note  in  mufick  relating  to  time. 

Semicircle,  s4m'mi-s4r.kL  f. 

A  half  round,  part  of  a  circle  divided  by 
the  diameter. 

Semicircled,  sem-m4-sir'krd 
Semicircular,    scm*mA-s4r 
kA-13r. 

Half  round. 

Semicolon,  sem-mt-k&M6n.  f. 

Haifa  colon,  a  point  made  thus  [  ;  3  t<>  '^^'tc 
a  greater  paufe  than  that  of  a  comma. 

Semidiameter,    sSm-m4-di-im'4- 
tSr.  f. 

Half  the  line,  which,  drawn  throngh  the 
centre  qi  a  circle,  divide*  it  into  two  equal 
parts. 

Semifluid,  sim-m4-flil'id.  a. 

linperfeftly  fluid. 

Semilunar,  slm-m4-li'nln 
Semilunary,  sem-mi-lii'n4r-4 

a,^  Refembling  in  form  a  half  moon. 

Semimetal,  sem'mi»m4t-tl.  f. 

Half  metal,  imperfe6l  metal. 

Seminality,  sem-4-n5l'4-t4.  f. 

The  nature  of  feed ;  the  power  of  being  pro- 
duced. 

Seminal,  sem'e-nJJ.  a.         n 

Belonging  to  feed  ;  contained  in  the  feed, 
radical. ' 


Seminary,  sim'fr-ni-ri.  f. 

The  ground  where  any  thing  is  fovs  to  be 
afterwards  tranfplanted ;  the  place  or  ori- 
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pnnctplei 

^  ation  froi 

whenottlicliolars  are  tranfplvitecLinto  life. 

Semination,  sem-e-ni'fliTO.  f. 

The  ad  ol  fowing. 

Seminifical,  s^-4-mf4-kiI.l 
Seminifick,  s4m-4-raf'!k.       J 

Produ6Kvc  of  feed. 

Sbmikification,  s4in-4-raf-4-ki- 
fhfin.  f. 

The  propagation  from  the  feed  or  feminil 
parts. 

Semiopacous,  s4ni-m4-o-pi'ki5s.3. 

Half  dark. 

Semiordinate,  s^ni-m4-6r'di-nltc 

f.  A  line  dravvn  at  right  andcs  to  and  bi. 
fe€ttd  by  the  axis,  a<ul  reaching  from  om 
fide  of  tne  fcflion  to  vnotbct-. 

Semipedal,  s4-mip'4<<lti.  a. 

Containing  half  a  foot. 

SemipelluciD)  sJm^mi-piUl^sid. 

a.  Half  clear,  imperlie6U^  tran(paveat. 

Semi  PERSPICUOUS,    scm-m4-pir- 
fpik'A-fls.  a. 

Half  tranfparcnt,  imperfcftly  clear. 

SemiquadratE)  slm-mi-kwi-* 

drJt.  (91)  If 

Semiopartile,  slm-mA-kwJr'  [  * 

til. 

In  aftronomy,  an  afpeft  of  thcpiweu 
when  di(Unt  from-  each  other  forty-ore  d** 
gfcct,  or  one  fign  aad  a  half. 

Semiquaver,  sein'm4-fcw4-v4r.  f. 

In  mufick,  a  note  containing  half  the  qom- 
tity  of  tht  quaver. 

Semiquintile,  sfen-ific-kwa'tll.f. 

(1 40).  In  aftronomy,  an  af|ie^  of  the  ntaeeti 
when  at  the.  dlftance  of  thirty>(is  oe^rcei 
from  one  tnotbor. 

SEMiSEXTiLE^slnr-mi-siks'til  f. 

(140).  A  femtfixth,  an  afpeft  of  the  planets 
when  they  are  diilant  from  each  other  ooe 
twelfth  part  of  a  circle,  or  thirty  degrees 

Semispherical,    sim-mi-sfSr'ri- 
klU  a. 

Belonging  to  half  a  fphere. 

Semispheroidal,    sSm-mi-sfi- 
rd!d'31.  a. 

Formed  like  a  half  fpheroid. 

Semitertian,  s^-nii*t3r'fli6n.  f* 

An  agtie  compoundeid  of  a  -tertain  atid  3 
quotidian. 

Semivowel,  scm'mi-vt'i-iU  f. 

A-confohant  which  haa  an  imperfc6'(b«Ad 
of  its  own.' 

Sempiternal,  scm-pi^cr'inll.  a« 

Eternal. in  futurity,  ha^og  begi«iiag*  bjC 
no  end  ;  in  poetry  it  is^ifed  fiinply  foi  cO^ 
nal. 

Sempiternity,  slm-p5-tir'ni-ti.i. 

Future  duration  withdut  end. 

Sempstress,  sems'trh.  f. 

A  woman  whofe  bufinefs  isttffeii^  >*•; 
man  who  live*  by  her  octtdie:  Tbirwaw 
ough^to  be  written  Sesmflrefi* 

Senary,  s©n'ii4ir*.  a. 

Bclpnging  to  the  numberlilt,  cotttto*^"*' 

Senate,  sIn'nJt.  f.  (91^. 

An  aflTcmbly  of  couniellors*  a  *»^Jrj^?*" 
fet  apart  to  confult  for  Che  piibtlclrgooft> 

Senate- 
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SenateB(Ouse,  sIn'nAt-hMfc.  f. 

Place  of  publick  council. 

Senator,  sin'ni-tflr.  f. 

A  publick  counfcllor. 

SfiNAtORlAL,  scn-ni-ti'ri-Jl.   \ 
Senatorian,  sln-n4-t6'rc-ln.  j     * 

Belongiog  to  fcoatort,  befiltiag  fenators. 

To  Send,  send.  v.  a. 

To  difpatch  from  one  place  to  another ;  to 
commiUion  by  authority  to  go  and  a£l ;  to 

f;rant  as  from  a  diftant  place ;  to  infli^  as 
rom  a  diftance  ;  to  emit,  to  immit ;  to  dif- 
fufe,  to  propagate. 

To  Send,  send.  v.  n. 

To  deliver  or  difpatch  a  raeflage  t  to  Send 
for,  to  require  by  meffage  to  come  or  caufe 
to  be  brought* 

Sender,  ^nd'dr.  f. 

He  that  fendf . 

Senescence,  s4-nls'sJnfc.  f. 

The  ftate  of  growinz  old,  decay  by  time. 

Seneschal,  s^n'nis-kdl.  f. 

One  who  had  in  great  boufes  the  care  of 
feaAs,  or  domcfUck  ceremonies. 

Senile,  si'nile.  a.  (140). 

Bdosging  to   old  age,  confequent  on  old 

Senior,  s4'nA-ir.  f. 

One  older  than  another,  #gie  who  on  ac- 
count of  longer  time  has  fomc  fupcriority; 
an  aged  per  fog. 

Seniority,  sA-nA-&r'i-t4.  f. 

Elderihip,  piiority  of  birth. 

Senna,  sin'ni.  f. 

A  phyfical  tree* 

Sennight,  sln'nlt*  f.  (144). 

The  fpace  of  Ceiren  nights  and  days,  a  week. 

S&NOCULARy  se-noK^kA-tir.  a. 

Hiving  fix  eyes. 

Sensation,  sln-si'flifln.  f. 

Perception  by  meaiu  of  the  fenfes. 

Senbe,  senfe.  f. 

Faculty  or  po^er  by  which  external  obje£ls 
are  perceived  j  perception  by  the  fenfes,  fen- 
fation  ;  perception  of  intelleft,  apprchcniion 
of  mind ;  fcikfibiltty,  quicknefs  or  keennefs 
of  perception  ;  undcrftanding,  foundnefs  of 
faculties ;  llrength  of  natu/al  reafon  ;  reafon, 
rcafonable  meaning;  opinion,  notion, judg- 
ment ;  confcioufncfs,  convidion }  moral 
perception  ;  meaning,  import. 

Senseless,  sins'lcs.  a. 

Wanting  fcnfe,  wanting  life,  void  of  ali  life 
or  perception  ;  unfeeling,  wanting  percep- 
tion; unreafonable,  ftupid  ;  contrary  to  true 
jodgmcnt ;  wanting  fcnfibility,  wanting 
quicknefs  or  keennefs  of  perception  ;  want- 
ing knowledge,  unconfcious. 

Senselessly,  sins'les-li.  ad. 

In  a  fcnfelcfs  minner,  ftupidly,  unreafon- 
ably. 

Senselessness,  sens'les-nes.  f. 

Folly,  abfurdity. 

Se)i»ibility,  sen-s4-bil'4-tA.  f. 

Qnicknefs  of  fenfationj  quicknefs  of  per- 
ception, 

Sensible,  sln'si>bL  a.  (405).* 

Having  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the 
fenfes;  perceptible  by  the  fenfes;  per- 
ceived by  the  mtnd  ;  perceiving  by  either 
miod  or  fenfes ;  having  moral  perception  ; 
having  quick  intelledual  feeling,  being  ea- 
fily  or  llrongly  affeded  ;  convinced,  per- 
fuaded  ;  iu  low  converfation  it  has  fome- 
tioKt  thd  fenlie  of  rcafonable,  judicioiM, 
wife. 

Sensibleness,  sin'si-bl-nJs  f. 
PoffibUity  to  be  perceived  by  the  fcnfei 
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a£^ual  perception  by  mind  or  body ;  quick- 
nefs of  perception,  fcnfibility  j  painful  con- 
fcioufncfs. 

Sensibly,  sin'si-bl4.  ad. 

Perceptibly  to' the  fenfes ;  with  perception  of 
either  mind  or  body;  exrernaltv,  by  im- 
prcflion  on  the  fenfes  ;  with  quick  intellec- 
tual perception  ;  in  low  language,  judi- 
cioufly,  rcafonably. 

Sensitive,  s^n'si-tiv.  a. 

Having  fenfe  or  perception,  but  not  reafon. 

Sensitively,  sin'si-tiv-li.  ad. 

In  a  fcnfitive  m;inncr. 

Sensorium,  sen-sA'ri-dm. 
Sensory,  sin'sA-ri. 

The  part  where  the  fenfes  Iranfmit  their 
perceptions' to  the  mind,  the  feat  of  fenfe; 
organ  of  fen  fat  ion. 

Sensual,  sSn'Oii-il.  a. 

Confifting  in  fenfe,  depending  on  fenfe,  af- 
fe£ling  the  fenfes,  pleafing  to  the  fcnft^, 
carnal,  not  fpiriiudl ;  devoted  to  fenfe, 
lewd,  luxurious. 

Sensualist,  sen'(hfi-dl-ift.  f. 

a  carnal  pcrfon,  one  devoted  to  corporal 
plea  fu  res. 

Sensuality,  sln-(hA-ir4-t4.  f. 

Addiflion  to  brutal  and  corporal  pleafures. 

To  Sensualize,  sin'fhA-d-llze. 

V.  a.  To  (ink  to  fenfual  pleafures,  to  de- 
grade the  mind  into  fubje&ion  to  the  fenfes. 

SenSua'lly,  s4n'fli6-Jl-d.  ad. 

In  a  fenfual  manner. 

Sensuous,  s^n'fhA-fls.  a. 

Tender,  pathetick,  fall  of  palTion. 

Sent,  s4nt.   The  participle  paflive  of 

Send. 

Sentence,  sin'tenfe.  f. 

Determination  or  decifion,  as  of  a  judge 
civil  or  criminal ;  it  is  uiually  fpoken  of 
condemnation  pronounced  by  the  judge;  a 
maxim,  an  axiom,  generally  moral ;  a  (hort 
paragraph,  a  period  in  writing. 

To  Sentence,  sen'tinfc.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  the  laft  judgment  on  any  one ;  to 
condemn. 

SENTENTiosiTY,sSn-tSn-(h4-6s'A.t4 

f.  Comprehenfion  in  a  fentence. 

Sententious,  sin-ten'flifis.  a. 

Abounding  with  fhort  fentences,  axioms, 
and  maxims,  ihort  and  enerzctick. 

Sbnt.entiously,  sen-tca'fhfis-l4. 

ad.  In  (hort  fentences,  with  flriking  brevity. 

Sententiousness,  sen-ten^ uiAs-nes 

f.  Pithinefs  of  fentences,  brevity  with 
ftrength. 

Sentery,  sin'tri.  f. 

One  who  is  fent  to  watch  in  a  garrifon,  or  in 
the  outlines  of  an  army. 

Sentient,  sen'lhc-ent.  a.  (542). 

Perceiving,  having  perception. 

Sentient,  sJn'(b4-ent.  f. 

He  that  has  perception. 

Sentiment,  sIn'ti-mJnt.  f. 

Thought,  notion,  opinion  ;  the  fenfe  con- 
fide red  di(lin6lly  from  the  language  or 
things,  a  ftriking  Icntenee  in  a  compoUtion. 

Sentinel,  sJn't4-n41.  f. 

One  who  watches  or  keeps  guard  to  pre- 
vent futprife. 

Sentry,  sln'trA.  f. 

a  watch,  a  fentinel,  one  who  watches  in  a 
garrifon,  or  army  ;  guard,  watch,  the  duly 
of  a  fcntry. 

Separability,  slp-pJr-i-bil'i-ti. 

The  quality  of  admitting  difunioo  or  dif- 
cerptton. 


Separable,  sSp'pJr-a-bl.  a. 

Sufcrptivc  of  difunion,  dircerpublc  ;  pofli- 
blc  to  be  disjoined  from  fomcihing. 

SEPARABLES'Ess,fep'p3r-d-bl-nes.f. 

Capablcnefs  of  being  fcpa'able. 

To  Separate,  sSp'p3r-ite.  v.  a. 

To  break,  to  divide  in'o  parts  ;  to  difunite, 
to  dittjoin  ;  to  frvcr  Iroin  Jhc  rxft  ;  to  fct 
apart  ;  to  fegrcgat .  ;    to  withdraw. 

To  Separate,  j-Cp'pSr-ate.  v.  n. 

To  pan,  to  be  difunitcd. 

Separate,  scp'pir-at.  a.  (91). 

Divided  from  the  reft  ;  difunitcd  from  (he 
body,  difcngaged  from  corpoical  nature. 

Separately,  sep'pdr-At-lc.  ad. 

Apart,  fingly,  dilUn6tIy. 

Separatekess,  sep'p3r-dt-nes.  f. 

The  ftatc  of  being  feparate. 

Separation,  s5p-p3r-a'fhdn.  f. 

1  he  aft  of  fcparaiing.  disjunftion  ;  the  rtate 
of  being  feparatc,  difunion;  the  chymlcal 
analyfis,  or  operation  of  difunitiii^'  things 
mingled ;  divorce,  disjunftion  from  a  mar« 
ried  ftftte. 

Separatist,  sep'pJr-S-tift.  f. 

One  who  divides  from  the  church,  a  fchif^ 
maiick. 

Separator,  sep'p3r-i-tfir.  f.  (521). 

One  who  divides,  a  divider. 

Separatory,  sep'pJr-i-tfir-i.  a. 

Ufed  in  feparation. 

Seposition,  sSp-p6-z!(h'fln.  f. 

The  a^  of  fetting  apart,  fegregaiion. 

Sept,  sipt.  f. 

A  clan,  a  race,  a  generation. 

Septangular,  slp-tSng'gi-lJr.  a. 

Having  fcven  corners  or  fides. 

September,  s^p-tem'bflr.  f. 

The  ninth  month  of  the  year,  the  feventh 
from  March. 

SjEPTENARY,  scp'tin-dr-i.  at. 

Confifting  of  fcven. 

Septenary,  sep-tin'nIr-A.  f. 

The  number  feven. 

Septennial,  sIp-ten'nA-dl.  a. 

Lading  feven  years;  happening  once  in 
fcven  years. 

Septentrion,  sep-tcn'tri-fin.  f. 

The  north. 

Septentrion,  s5p-tln'tr4-(in 
Septentrional,  scp-tl 
fln41. 

Northern. 

Septentrionality,    sSp-tin-tri- 
in-il'A-ti.  f, 

Northcrlinefs. 

Septentrionally,  sep-ten'tr4-An- 
ai-Ii.  ad. 

Towards  the  north,  northerly 

To  Septbntrionate,  scp-tln'tr5- 
6-nite.  V.  n. 

To  tend  northerly. 

Septical,  slp'te-kdl.  a. 

Having  power  to  promote  or  produce  pu- 
trcfaftioo. 

Septilateral,  slp-t4-13t't5r-il.  a. 

Having  fcven  fides. 

Septuagenary,  sep-t(hA-iid'jc-nS- 

r6.  a. 

Confiding  of  fcventy. 
Se^ptuagbsimal,  sip-tfliA-i-jes'sd- 

m^l.  a. 

Confifting  of  fevcnty. 

Septuacint,  sep't(hii4-j1nt.  f. 

Th 
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The  eH  Cfcek  verfion  of  the  Old  Tcfta- 
uient,  fo  called,  as  being  fuppofcd  the  work 
of  fevcnty-two  interpreters. 

S'^rTUPLE,  scp'tA-pl.  2.(405). 

Seven  times  as  much. 

Sfpulchral,  si-pfil'kral.  a. 

Rel?:ing  to  burial,  relating  to  the  grave, 
monuniental. 

Sepulchre,  sJp'p4l-kfir  f.  (416). 

A  gt^ve,  a  tomb. 

To  SepuiIchre,  sS-pfll'kflr.  v.  a. 

To  bury,  to  entomb. 

Sepuj^ture,  sep'pfil-tAre.  f. 

IntermcQt,  burial. 

Sequacious,  s4-kwi'(hfis.  a.  f4i4)* 

Following,  attendant  ;  dudile,  pliant. 

Sequacitv,  si-kwis'A-tA.  f. 

Du^tlity,  touehnefs. 

Sequel,  si'kw^l.  f. 

Conclufion,  fuccceding  partt  confequeoce, 
event ;  confequencc  inferred,  confequeniial- 
nefs. 

Sequence,  si'kwenfe.  f. 

Order  of  fucccilion;  ferics,  arrangement, 
method. 

Sequent,  sA'kwJnt.  a. 

Following,  fucceedins;  confequential. 

To  Sequester,  se-kwes'tfir.  v.  a. 

To  feparate  from  others  for  the  (ake  of  pri- 
vacy; to  put  afide,  to  remove;  to  with- 
dr'aw,  to  fegregatc;  to  fet  afide  from  the 
life  of  the  owner  to  that  of  others ;  to  de- 
prive of  pofTeflions. 

Sequestrable,  sA-kw^s'tri-bl.  a. 

Subied  to  privation  ;  capable  of  feparalion. 

To  Sequestrate,  si-kwis'trite. 

V.  n.  (91).  To  fequefter,  to  feparate  from 
company. 

Sequestration,  s4k-wis-tri'flifin. 

f.  (530I.  Separation  retirement ;  difunion, 
dis^uudion  ;  (late  of  being  fet  afide  ;  depri- 
vation of  the  ufe  and  prohts  of  a  polteifion. 

Sequestrator,  s^k-wls-tri'tdr.  f. 

One  who  ukcs  from  a  man  the  profits  of  his 
pofTelBons. 

Seraglio,  si-riVyb.  f.  (388). 

A  houfe  of  women  kept  for  aebaucbery. 

Seraph,  scr'rif.  f.  (413)- 

'  Ooe  of  the  orders  of  angels. 

Seraphical,  sA-rif'fi-kil.l 
Seraphick,  sd-rif  fik.        J  ** 

.  Angelick,  angelical. 

Seraphim,  ser'ri-flm.  f. 

Angels  of  one  of  the  heavenly  orders. 

Sere,  s&re.  a. 

Dry,  withered,  no  longer  green. 

Serenade,  sir-i-nide'.  f. 

,  Mtifick  or  fongswith  which  ladies  are  enter* 
tained  by  their  lovers  in  the  night. 

To  Serenade,  sSr-A-nide'.  v.  a. 

To  entcruin  with  nodurnal  roufick. 

Serene,  s4-rine'.  a. 

Calm,  placid  ;  unruffled,  even  of  temper. 

Serenely,  sc-r6ne'li.  ad. 

X^almly,  quietly;  with  unruffled  temper, 
coolly. 

Sereneness,  si-r4ne'nes.  f. 

Serenity. 

Serenitude,  si-rSn'n4-tiidc.  f. 

Calmnels,  coolnefs  of  mind. 

Serenity,  si-r^n'ni-ti.  {. 

Calmnels,  temperatuie;  peace,  quietncfs; 
cvennefii  of  temper. 

Serge,  serdje.  f. 

A  kind  of  cloth. 


Sergeant,  sir'jint.  f.  (too). 

An  officer  whofe  Dufincfs  is  to  execute  the 
commands  of  magiftrates  ;  a  petty  officer  in 
the  army ;  a  lawyer  of  thd  higheft  rank  un- 
der a  judge ;  it  is  a  title  given  to  fome  of 
the  king's  fervtnts,  as  Sergeant  chirurgeont. 

Sergeantry,  sir'jint-tri.  f. 

A  peculiar  {Service  due  to  the  king  for  the 
tenure  of  lands. 

Sergeantship,  sir'jint-ftilp.  f. 

The  office  of  a  ferjeant. 

Series,  si'rA-4z.  f. 

Sequence,  or4er  ;  fucceHion,  courfe. 

Serious,  si'r£-As.  a. 

Grave,  folemn ;  importaut. 

Seriously,  s4'r4-fis-14.  ad. 

Gravely,  folemnly.  In  eameft. 

Seriousness,  si'r4-ds-nis.  f. 

Gravity,  folemnity,  earned  attention. 

Sermon,  s^r'mfin.  f.  (100). 

A  difcourfe  of  inftru^on  pronounced  by  a 
divine  for  the  edification  of  the  people. 

Serosity,  si-r6s's4-ti.f. 

Thin  or  watery  part  of  the  bl*od. 

Serous,  si'ros.  a. 

Thin,  watery ;  adapted  to  the  ferum. 

Serpent,  ser'pint.  f. 

An  animal  that  moves  by  undulation  with- 
out legs. 

Serpentinr,  sSr'pSn-tlne.  a.  (140). 

Refembling  a  Serpent ;  winding  like  a  Ser- 
pent. 

Serpiginous,  s4r-pid'ji-nfis.  a. 

Difeafed  with  a  ferpieo. 

Serpigo,  ser-pl'go.  f.  (112). 

A  kind  of  tetter. 

Serrate,  ser'rite.  (91)  1  ^ 
Serrated,  slr'ri-ted.  J     ' 

Formed  with  jags  or  indentures  like  the 
edge  of  a  faw. 

Serrature,  sIr'ri-tAre.  f. 

Indenture  like  teeth  of  faws. 

To  Serry,  scr'ri.  v.  a. 

To  prcfs  dofe,  to  drive  hard  together.  . 

Servant,  sir'vint.  f.  (looj. 

One  who  attends  another,  and  ads  at  his 
command  ;  one  in  a  (late  of  fubje^on,  Un- 
ufual;  a  word  of  civility  ufed  to  fuperiours 
or  equals. 

To  Serve,  slrv.  v.  a.  (100). 

To  attend  at  command  ;  to  oring  as  a  menial 
attendant;  to  be  fubferviaut  or  fubordinate 
to  ;  to  fupply  with  any  thing ;  to  obey  in 
military  aaions;  to  be  fufficieotto;  to  be 
of  ufe  to,  to  aflift ;  to  promote  ;  to  comply 
with;  to  fatisfy,  to  content;  to  (land  in- 
(Icad  of  any  thing  to  one ;  to  rec^uite,  as  he 
Served  me  ungratefully  ;  in  divinity,  to  wor- 
(hip  the  Supreme  Being ;  to  Serve  a  war- 
rant, to  feize  an  offender  and  carry  him  to 
juftice 

ToServe,  s4rv.  v.  n. 

To  be  a  fervant,  or  (lave ;  to  be  in  fubjcc- 
tion  I  to  attend,  to  wait ;  to  ad  in  war  ;  to 
produce  the  end  defired  ;  to  be  fufficient 
for  a  purpofe;  to  fuit,  to  be  convenient ;  to 
iconduce,  to  be  of  ufe ;  to  officiate  or  mi- 
niHer. 

Service,  slr^vls.  f. 

Menial  office,  low  bufinefs  done  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  mafter ;  attendance  of  a  fervant ; 
place,  office  of  a  fervant ;  any  thing  done 
by  way  of  duty  to  a  fuperiour ;  attendance 
on  any  fuperiour  ;  profeffion  of  rcfped  ut- 
tered or  lent;  obedience,  fubmidaon ;  ad 
on  the  performance  of  which  po(re(fion  de- 
pcuds ;  adual  duty,  office ;  erooloyment, 
Dufinefs ;    miliury   duty ;    a   miliury    at- 


chievement;  purpofe,  ufe  t  tifefal  oflke,  ad- 
vantage} favour;  publick  office  of  devo* 
tion;  courfe,  order  of  diihcs;  a  tree  aod 
fruit. 

Serviceable,  slrMs-l-bl.  a. 

Adive,  4liligent,  officious;   oCefol,  benefi- 
cial. 
SERVICEABLENESS,sir'viS-l-bl-nk 
f.  Officioufneis,  adtyity;  uic£ulne(s,  beacfi- 
cialnefs. 

Servile,  scr'vil.  a.  (140) 

Slavi(h,  mean;  fawning,  cringing. 

Servilely,  ser'vil-li.  ad. 

Meanly,  flaviffily. 

Servileness.  sSr'vll-nes.  1  j. 
Servility,  ser-vil'A-tA.     j    \ 

Slavi(hnefs,  involuntary  obedience;  mesa* 
nefs,  dependance,  bafencfl;  flafery,  the 
condition  of  a  (lave. 

Serving-man,  sir'ving-min.  f. 

A  menial  fervant. 

Servitor,  ser'vA-tflr.  f. 

Servant,  attendant ;  one  of  the  lowed  order 
in  theuniverftty. 

Servitude,  slr'vi-tidc  f. 

^lavei  y,  iUte  of  a  (lave,  dependance ;  its- 
vants  collcdively. 

Serum,  si'r&m.  f. 

The  thin  and  watry  part  that  feparatei  froa 
the  reft  in  any  liauor ;  the  part  of  the  blood 
which  in  coagulation  feparates  from  the 
grume. 

Sesq^jialter,  ses-kwi-ll't2r.  1 
Sesquialteral,   sis-kwi-ll'  >a. 
t^r-il.  J 

In  geometry,  is  a  ratio,  where  one  quantitt 
or  number  contains  another  once  and  bali 
as  much  more,  as  (Ix  and  nine. 

Sesc^ji PLICATE,  sis-kw!p'pl4-klt. 

a.  (91}.  In  mathematicks,  is  the  proporiios 
one  quantity  or  number  has  to  another,  ia 
the  ratio  of  one  half. 
SESQyiPEDAL,sls-kw!p'p4-dll.') 

Sesquipedalian,  ses-kwi-pi- > a. 
di'li-in.  J 

Containing  a  foot  and  an  half. 

SESQyiTERTiAN,  s4s-kwA-tir'ft4n. 

f.  Having  fuch  a  ratio,  as  that  one  quaatitjr 
or  number  contains  another  once  and  ooe 
third  part  more,  as  between  fix  and  eight. 

Sess,  sis.  f. 

Rate,  ceOs  charged,  tax. 

Session,  slfh'An. 

The  ad  of  fitting ;  an  aflfembly  of  na^ 
trates  or  fenators ;  the  fpace  for  which  an 
aflembly  (its,  without  tntermiffion  or  recefs; 
a  meeting  of  juftices,  ai  the  Seffiont  of  the 
peace. 
SESTERSE,S&'tcrfc.  H 
Among  the  Romans,  a  fum  of  aboot  eig» 
Dounds  one  (hilling  and  five-pence  balfpenay 
tterling. 

To  Set,  sit.  v.  a.  preterit  I  Set,  part. 

pafT.  I  am  fet.  To  place,  to  pot  in  aayfiia- 
tion  or  place ;  to  put  iiMo  any  cooditiiHii 
(late,  or  poAiire;  to.  make  jmouonlcii;  to 
fix,  to  date  by  fome  rula ;  to  re^lstd  t* 
adjuft ;  to  fet  to  mulick,  to  adapt  with  notes; 
to  plant,  not  fow ;  to  ioterfperie  or  nu* 
with  any  thing  t  to  reduce  from  a  in&jatd 
or  didocated  Aate ;  to  appoint,  to  ^i^ 
ibke  at  play ;  to  fix  in  mtUk;  to  enbarrau* 
to  diftre(s ;  to  apply  to  fomethmgi  to  v 
the  eyes;  to  offer  for  a  pric«;  to  phee  w 
order«  to  frame  ;  to  iUt«on»  to  pbtf  S  ^^ 
pofe ;  to  bring  to  a  line  edgr^ »*«•  ^*J* 
razor ;  to  Set  about,  to  •PWMJ^** 
again(l,  to  place  in  a  ilate  ofaoi^f"'^ 


SET 


SEW 


SHA 


—  nA,  mbve,  nAr, 

•ofitioo ;  to  Set  apart,  to  negle£l  for  a  fea- 
lOD  ;  to  Set  afidc,  to  omit  for  (he  prefent ; 
to  rejed ;  to  abrogate,  to  annul ;  to  Set  by, 
to  regard,  to  eftecm ;  to  rcje£l  or  omit  for 
tke  prefent ;  to  Set  down,  to  mention,  to 
explain,  to  relate  in  writing  ;  to  Set  forth, 
to  publifh,  to  promulgate,  to  make  appear ; 
to  dct  forwa;^d,  to  advance,  to  promote  ;  to 
Set  off,  to  recommend,  to  adorn,  to  embel- 
liih  :  to  fet  on  or  upon,  to  animate,  to  infU> 
gjic,  to  incite  ;  to  attack,  to  afTault ;  lo  fix 
the  attention,  to  determine  to  any  thing  with 
fettled  and  full  rcfolution ;  to  Set  out,  to 
ailign,  to  allot ;  to  publi(h ;  to  mark  by 
boundaries  or  diftin£lions  of  fpace ;  to 
adorn,  to  embellilh  ;  to  raife,  to  equip  ;  to 
Set  up,  to>re^,  to  efUbltfh  newly  ;  to  raife, 
to  exalt ;  to  place  in  view  ;  to  place  in  rc- 
pofc,  to  fix,  to  reft ;  to  raife  with  the  voice ; 
to  advance  ;  to  raife  to  a  fufficient  fortune. 

To  Set,  sit.  v.  n. 

To  fall  below  the  horizon,  at  the  fun  at 
cvcnine;  to  be  fixed  hard;  to  be  extin- 
auilhcd  or  darkened,  as  the  fun  at  night ;  to 
fit  roufick  to  words ;  to  become  not  fluid  ;  to 
go,  or  pafs,  or  put  one's  felf  into  any  fiate 
or  pofture ;  to  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that 
Sets  them,  that  is,  lies  down  and  points  them 
out ;  to  plant,  not  fow  ;  to  apply  one's  fclf  *, 
to  Set  about,  to  fall  to,  to  begm ;  to  Set  in, 
to  fix  in  a  particular  ftate  ;  to  Set  on  or  up- 
on, to  begin  a  march,  or  enterprize  ;  to  Set 
on,  to  make  an  attack  ;  to  Set  out,  to  have 
-beginning;  to  begin  a  journey;  to  begin 
world ;  to  Set  to,  to  apply  himfelf  to ;  to 
Set  up.  to  begin  a  trade  openly. 

Set,  set.  part.  a. 

Regular,  not  lax ;  made  in  confequence  of 
feme  formal  rule. 

Set,  sit.  f. 

A  number  of  things  fuited  to  each  other ; 
any  thing  not  fown,  but  put  in  a  ilate  of 
feme  growth  into  the  ground ;  the  fall  of 
the  fun  below  the  horizon  ;  a  wager  at  dice. 

Setaceous,  si-ta'fhds.  a. 

Briftly,  ict  with  ftrong  hairs. 

Seton,  si't'n.  f. 

A  Seton  is  made  when  the  (kin  is  taken  up 
with  a  needle,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by 
a  twift  of  filk  or  hair,  that  humours  may 
vent  tbemfelves.  Farriers  call  this  opera- 
tion in  cattle  Rowelling.  ^ 

Settee,  set-tW.  f. 

A  large  long  feat  with  a  back  to  it. 

Setter,  sit'tfir.  f. 

One  who  feis;  a  dog  who  beats  the  field, 
aod  points  the  bird  for  the  fportfmen;  a 
man  nho  performs  the  oflice  of  a  fctttng 
dog,  or  finds  out  perfoos  to  be  plundered  ; 
a  bailiff  *s  follower. 

Setting-doc,  sit'ting-ddg.  f. 

A  dog  taught  to  find  game,  and  point  it  out 
to  the  fportfman. 

Settle,  sli'tl.  f.  {405). 

A  feat,  a  bench. 

To  Settle,  sct'tl.  v.  a. 

To  place  in  any  certain  (late  after  a  time  of 
fluctuation  or  difturbance;  to  fix  in  any 
>Aay  of  life;  to  fix  in  any  place;  to  efta- 
blith,  to  confirm;  to  determine,  to  affirm, 
to  free  from  ambiguity ;  to  fix,  to  make 
certain  or  unchangeable ;  to  make  clofc  or 
compadl ;  to  fix  unalienably  by  legal  fane- 
tioos ;  to  affed  fo  as  that  tne  dregs  or  im- 
purities fink  to  the  bottom  ;  to  compofc,  to 
put  into  a  ftate  of  calmnefs. 

To. Settle,  sit'tl.  v.  n. 

To  fubfide,  to  fink  to  the  bottom  aod  repefe 
there;  to  lofe  motion  or  fermeoutioa;  to 
fix  one's  felf,  to  efiablifh  a  rcfidence;  to 
^\ik  a  method  of  life>  to  eftabJilK  a  do* 


liAt ;  —  tfibe,  tdb,  bAll ;  —  All ;  —  pAdnd  ;ijr-/Wn,  this. 


meftick  ftate  ;  to  become  fixed  fo  as  not  to 
change;  to  take  any  lafting  ftate;  to  grow 
calm  ;  to  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

Settledness,  set'trd-nes.  f. 

The  ibte  of  being  fettled,  confirmed  ftate. 

Settlement,  set'tl-mint.  f. 

The  aft  of  fettling,  the  ftate  of  being  fet- 
tled ;  the  aft  of  giving  pofTeflion  by  legal 
fanftion  ;  a  jointure  granted  to  a  wife  ;  fub- 
fidcnce,  dregs;  aft  of  quitting  a  roving  for 
a  domeftick  and  meiliodical  life  ;  a  colony, 
a  place  where  a  colony  is  eftablifhcd. 

Seven,  s^v'v'n.  a.  (103J. 

Four  and  three,  one  more  t>>an  fix. 

Sevenfold,  sSv'v*n-f6ld.  a. 

Repealed  feven  times,  having  feven  doubles. 

Sevenfold,  slv'v'n-f61d.  ad. 

Seven  times. 

Sevennight,  scn'nit.  f.  (144)' 

A  week,  the  time  from  one  day  of  the  week 
to  the  next  day  of  the  fame  denominalion  ^ 
preceding  or  following.  It  happened  on 
Monday  was  Sevennight,  that  is,  on  the 
Monday  before  laft  Monday;  it  wilt  be 
done  on  Monday  Sevennight,  that  is,  oo  the 
Monday  after  next  Monday. 

Sevenscore,  siv'v'n-flcire.  a. 

Seven  times  twenty. 

Seventeen,  siv'v  n-tWn.  a. 

Seven  and  ten. 

Seventeenth,  sevVn-tWn/A.  a. 

The  feventh  after  the  tenth. 

Seventh,  siv'vWA.  a. 

The  ordinal  of  feven,  the  firft  after  the 
fixth ;  containing  one  pari  in  feven. 

Seventhly,  s^v'vW>16.  ad. 

In  the  feventh  place. 

Seventieth,  s6v'v  n-ti-?/A.  a. 

The  tenth  feven  times  lepeated. 

Seventy,  sev'v'n-t4.  a. 

Seven  times  ten. 

To  Sever,  siv'vflr.  v.  a. 

To  part  by  violence  from  the  reft;  to  force 
afunder;  to  disjoin,  to  difuniie ;  to  keep 
diftinft,  to  keep  apart. 

To  Sever,  sev'vfir.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  feparation,  to  make  a  partition. 

Several,  sev'fir-41.  a. 

Different,  diftinft,  unlike  one  another ;  di- 
vers, many;  particulars,  fingle;  diftinft, 
appropriate. 

Several,  slv'dr-al.  f. 

Each  particular  fingly  taken;  any  inclofed 
or  feparate  place. 

Severally,  sev'fir-41-c.  ad. 

Diftioftly,  particularly,  feparately. 

Severalty,  slv'flr-il-ti.  f. 

State  of  feparation  from  the  reft. 

Severance,  sev'dr-infe.  f. 

Separation,  partition. 

Severe,  si-virc'.  a. 

Sharp,  apt  to  puniHi,  apt  to  blame,  rigor- 
ous ;  aunere,  n-iorofe ;  cruel,  iaexoraule ; 
legulated  by  rigid  rules,  ft  lift;  grave,  fo- 
bcr,  fcdate  ;  rigidly  exaft ;  paintul,  afflic- 
tive ;  concife,  not  luxuriant. 

Severely,  si-virc'li.  ad. 

Painfully,  aftliftively;  ferocioufly,  horridly. 

Severity,  sA-v4r'6-t4.  f. 

Cruel  treatment,  fliarpnefs  of  punifHment ; 
hardncfs,  power  of  diftrelBng  ;  ftrtftnefs, 
rigid  accuracy  ;  rigour,  aufterity,  harftiaeft. 

ToSew,.s6.  V.  n. 

To  join  auy  thing  by  the  ufe  of  the  nccdk. 

To  Sew,  s6.  v.  a. 

To  joio  by  threads  dravni  with  t  aecdle. 

3N 


Sewer,  si'flr.  f. 

An  officer  who  fcrves  up  a  feaft ;  a  pafTage 
for  water  to  run  through  ,  uow  corrupted 
to  Shoie. 

Sewer,  si'i^r.  f. 

He  that  ufes  a  needle. 

Sex,  siks.  f. 

1  he  properly  by  which  any  animal  is  msle 
or  female  ;  womankind,  by  way  of  cm- 
phafis. 

Sexagenarv,  seks-ld'jen-Sr-i.  a. 

Aged  fiKty  years. 

Sexaoesima,  seks-S-jes'se-mJ.*  f. 

The  fec«nd  Sunday  before  Lent. 

Sexagesimal,  feksJ-jes'sA-mJl.  a. 

Sixiieth,  numbered  by  (ixtics. 

Sexangled,  scks-dng'gl'd.         \ 
Sexangular,  seks-lng'gii-Ur.  J 

Having  fix  corners  or  angles^  hexazonal. 

SEXANGULARLY,seks-ang'gu-ldr-l4. 

ad.  With  fix  angles,  hexagonally. 

Sexisnial,  feks-4n'ne-41.  a. 

Lafting  fix  years,  happening  once  in  fix 
years. 

Sextain,  jcks'tin.  f.  fao8). 

a  ftanza  of  fix  lines 

Sextant,  scks'tint.  f. 

The  fixth  part  of  a  circle. 

Sextile,  siks'til.  a. 

Is  a  pofition  or  afpeft  of  two  planets,  when 
fixty  degrees  diftant,  or  at  the  diftance  of 
two  figos  from  one  another. 

Sexton,  sSks'tdn.  f. 

An  under  officer  of  the  church,  whofe  bufi* 
nefs  Is  to  dig  graves. 

Sextonship,  scks'tfln-fliip.  f. 

The  office  of  a  fexton. 

Sextuple,  siks'tii-pl.  a. 

Sixfold,  fix  times  told 

Shabbily,  (hlb'W-li.  ad. 

Meanly,  reproachfully,  defpicably.  ^ 

Shabbiness,  (h^b'b^-nas.  i. 

Meannefs,  paltrinefs. 

Shabby,  fhJb'bi.  a. 

Mean,  paltry. 

To  Shackle,  fhik'kl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  chain,  to  fetter,  to  bind. 

Shackles,  fhSk'klz,  f.  wanting  the 

fingular.     Fetters,  gyves,  chains. 

Shad,  (hdd.  f. 

A  kind  of  fifli. 

Shade,  (hade.  f. 

The  cloud  or  darknefs-imd^  by  intereep*- 
tion  of  the  light;  darknefs,  obfcurity; 
coolnefs  made  by  interception  of  the  fiint. 
an  obfcure  place,  properly  in  a  grove  or 
clofe  wood  by  which  the  hght  is  excluded  ;, 
fcrcen  caufing  an  cxclufion  of  light  or  heat, 
^  umbrage;  proreftion,  (helter;  the  parts  of 
a  pifture  not  brightly  coloured ;  a  colour, 
gradation  of  light;  the  figure  formed  upon' 
any  furface  correfponding  to  the  body  by 
which  the  light  is  intercepted)  the  foul  fc- 
parated  from  the  body,  fo  called  as  fup- 
pofed  by  the  ancients  Xo  be  perceptible  to . 
the  fight,  not  to  the  touch  ;  a  Ipirit,  a  ghoft, . 
manes. 

To  Shade,  fliidc.  v.  a. 

To  overfpread    with    darknefs  (    to  cover' 
from  the  light  or  heat;  to  ftielter,  to  hido; 
to  protcft,   to  cover,   to   fcrecn ;  to  mark 
with  dift'erent .  gradations  of  colours  ;     to  . 
paint  in  obfcure  colours. 

Shadiness,  (ha'de-nls.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  ftiady,  ombrageoufncfs. . 

Shadow,  ihSd'dA.  f.  (327)  (515).. 

The  reprefaaution  of  a  oody   by  which 
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the  light  it  intercepted ;  darkncfs,  fliadc ; 
Ihcllcr  made  by  any  thing  that  intercepts 
the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the  air;  ob- 
fcurc  place ;  dark  part  of  a  oifturc ;  any 
thing  perceptible  only  to  the  ught ;  an  im- 
p«?rfc  tt  and  faint  reprcfenlation,  oppofed  to 
fubftance ;  type,  xbyftical  reprelentation  ; 
prote6lion,  flielter,  favour. 

To  Shadow,  fli4d'd6.  v.  a. 

To  cloud,  to  darken  ;  to  make  cool  or  gently 
gloomy  by  interception  of  the  light  or  heat ; 
to  conceal  under  cover,  to  hide,  to  fcrecn  ( 
to  fcrecn  from  danger,  to  IhrOud ;  to  mark 
-Mviih  various  gradaiioni  of  colour  or  light ; 
'to  paint  in  oofcure  colours;  to  reprcfent 
imperfc£lly  ;  to  reprefcnt  typically. 

Shadowy,  fliid'd6-i.  a. 

Full  of  (hade,  gloomy ;  faintly  rcprefcnta- 
tive,  typical ;  unfubftantial,  unreal  ;  dark, 
opake.       ^ 

Shady,  (hi'di.  a. 

Full  of  (hade,  mildly  glooiny;  fc cure  from 
the  glare  of  light,  or  fultrincfs  of  heat. 

Shaft,  (hlft.  f. 

An  arrow,  a  roiiCve  weapon ;  a  narrow, 
deep,  perpendicular  pit ;  any  thing  (Iraight, 
the  fpire  of  a  church* 

Shag,  (hdg.  f. 

Rough  woolly  hair;  a  kind  of  eloth. 

Shagged,  (hij      ' 
Shaggy,  ihlg^ 

Ruggedly,  hairy  i'roug^,  rugged. 

Shagreen,  (ha-grcin'.  f. 

The  ikin  of  a  kind  of  fifli,  or  fluo  niade 
rough  in  imitation  of  it. 

ToShake,  fhake.v. a. preterit  Shook, 

part.  pair.  Shaken,  or  Shook.  To  put  into  a 
vibrating  motion,  to  move  with  quick  re- 
turns backwards  and  forwards,  to  agitate  ; 
to  make  to  totter  or  tremble ;  to  throw 
away,  to  drive  off;  to  weaken,  to  put  in 
danger  ;  to  drive  from  refolution,  to  deprefs, 
to  makr  afraid  ;  to  Shake  hands,  this  phrafe, 
from  the  a£lion  ufed  among  friends  at  meet- 
ing and  parting,  figniSes  to  Join  with,  to 
Take  leave  of ;  to  Shake  off,  to  rid  himfelf 
of,  to  free  from,  to  diveft  of. 

To  Shake,  fli^ke.  v.  n. 

To  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory  motion  ;  to 
totter ;  to  tremble,  to  be  unable  to  keep  the 
body  (li  1;  to  be  in  terror,  to  be*  deprived 
of  firmnefs. 

Shake,  (hake.  f. 

Concufldon;  Vibratory  motion;  motion 
given  and  received. 

Shaker,  fti'kfir.  f. 

The  pcrfon  or  thing  that  (hakes. 

Shale,  (hile  f. 

A  hu(k,  the  cafe  of  feeds  in  filiquous  plants. 

Shall,  ihal.  v.  defeftive. 

It  has  no  tcnfes  but  Shall  future,  and  Should 
'  impel fcft. — Sfc  b'ce/f. 

Shalloon,  fhil-Ioon' 

A  (light  woollen  Auff. 

Shallop,  flijil'Iflp.  f. 

A  fmall  boat. 

Shallow,  (hSl'li.  a   {^-2j). 

Not  deep ;  not  profound,  trifling,  futile, 
/illy ;  not  deep  of  found. 

SHA4-I.OW,  (hario.  f. 

A  (hclf,  a  fand,  a  flat,  a  (hoal,  a  place  where 
the  water  is  not  deep. 

Shallowbrained,  fhil'l6-bran*d. 

Fooli(h,  futile,  trifling. 

Shallowly,  flill'lA-le.  ad. 

With  no  great  depth  ;  fimply,  foolilhly. 

Shallowness,  Ihil'lA-nes.  f. 
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Wapt  of  depth ;  want  of  thought, 
underfianding,  futility. 

Shalt,  lh4lt.    Thfc  fecond  perfon  of 

Shall. 

To  Sham,  flilm.  v.  n. 

To  trick,  to  cheat,  to  fool  with  a  fraud,  to 
delude  witli  falfe  pretences;  to  obuude  by 
fraud  or  folly. 

Sham,  ihim,  f. 

Fraud,  trick,  falfe  pretence,  impofture. 

Sham,  IMm.  a. 

Falfe,  counterfeit,  pretended. 

Shambles,  ihlm'blz.  f. 

The  place  where  butchers  kill  or  fell  their 
meat,  a  butchery. 

Shambling,  IhSm'bl-ine.  a. 

Moving  aukwar^ly  aad  iffregularly. 

Shame,  fliime.  f. 

The  pauioo  felt  when  reputatipn  is  fuppofed 
to  be  loft,  or  on  the  deteAion  of  a  bad  ac- 
tion ;  the  caufe  or  reafon  of  fliame,  difgrace, 
ignominy;  reproach. 

To  Shame,  (hWe.  v.  a. 

To  make  afhamed,  to  fill  with  fliame ;  to 
difgrace. 

To  Shame,  (hame.  v.  n. 

To  be  afliamed. 

Shamefaced^  (h&me'f&fte.  a. 

Modeft,  bafliful,  cafily  put  out  of  counte- 
nance. 

Shamefacedly,  {h&me'f4fle-U.  ad. 

Modeftly,  baihfully. 

Shamef^cedness,  flillme'f4fte-n2s. 

f.  Modefty,  bafliful nefs,  timidity. 

Shameful,  (h4me'fdl.  a. 

Difgraceful,  ignominious,  reproachful. 

Shamefully,  Ihame'fdl-i.  ad. 

Difgraceful ly,  ignominioufly,  infamoufly. 

Shameless,  ihJune'lis.  a. 

Wanting  flisnne,  impudent,  immodeft,  auda- 
cious. 

Shamelessly,  (hlime'lSs-Ii.  ad. 

Impudently,  audacioufly,  without  (hame. 

Shamelessness,  IhWe^les-nes.  f. 

Impudence,  want  of  fliame,  immodeily. 

Shammer,  fhim'mdr.  f. 

A  cheat,  an  impoftor. 

SijAMOis,  (ham'mA.  f. 

A  kind  of  wild  goat.     See  Ch  amoi  s. 

Shamrock,  Ihdm'rftk.  f. 

The  Irifli  name  for  three-leaved  grafs. 

Shank,  (hink.  f. 

The  middle  joint  of  the  l^g,  that  part  which 
reaches  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee;  the 
bone  of  the  leg ;  the  long  part  of  any  inftru- 
ment. 

Shanked,  (hslokt.  a. 

Having  a  (hank. 

-Shanker,  (h^nk'flr.  f. 

A  venereal  excrefcence. 

To  Shape,  fhipe.  v.  a. 

To  form,  to  mould  with  refpeA  to  extertul 
dimenflons ;  to  mould,  to  regulate ;  to 
image,  to  conceive. 

Shape,  fhape.  f. 

Form,  external  appearance  ;  make  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body;  idea,  pattern. 

Shapeless,  (hape'les.  a. 

Wanting  regularity  or  form,  wanting  fym- 
metry  of  dimenfions. 

Shapeliness,  ihipe'li-nis.  f. 

Beauty  or  proportion  of  form. 

Shapely,  fliipe'lc.  a. 

Symmetrical,  well  formed. 

Shard,  ihitd.  f. 


A  fragment  of  an  earthen  vdTd ;  a  plut  \  a 
fort  of  fi(h. 

Shardborn,  Oiird'h6tn.  a. 

Born  or  produced  among  broken  (lones  or 
pots. 

Sharded,  Ihdrd'Id.  a. 

Inhabiting  (hards. 

To  Share,  (hire.  v.  a. 

To  divide,  to  part  among  many;  to  par- 
take with  others ;  to  ciU,  to  fieparaie,  to 
(heer. 

To  Share,  (hire.  v.  n. 

To  have  part,  to  have  a  dividend. 

Share,  (hare.  f. 

Part,  allotment ;  dividend  ;  a  part ;  the  blade 
of  the  plough  that  cuts  the  ground. 

Sharebone,  ihare'b6nc^  f. 

The  OS  pubis,  the  bone  that  divides  the  trunk 
from  the  limbs. 

Sharer,  ihi'rdr.  f. 

One  who  divides  or  apportions  to  others,  a 
divider;  a  partaker,  one  wb<r  participates 
any  thing  with  others. 

Shark,  fhjrk.  f. 

A  voracious  fea-fi(h ;  a  greedy,  artful  fellow, 
one  who  fills  his  pockets  by  fly  tricks;  ttick, 
fraud,  petty  rapine. 

To  Shark,  mirk.  v.  a- 

To  pick  up  hallily  or  (lily. 

To  Shark,  fliirk.  v.  n. 

To  play  the  petty  thief;  to  cheat,  to  tricL 

Sharp,  fliirp.  a. 

Keen,  piercing,  having  a  keen  cd^,  haviag 
an  acute  point ;  acute  of  mind,  witty,  inge- 
pioMS,  invpntive ;  quick,  ai  of  ^hf  or  hear- 
ing ;  (hrill,  piercing  the  jear  with  a  quick 
noifc,  not  flat ;  fevere,  biting,  farra(Uck ;  fc- 
yerely  ri^id  ;  eager,  hungry^  keen  upoo  a 
queft;  pamful,  affliftive;  fierce;  attentive, 
viffilant;  pinching,  piercing,  a9  the  coM; 
fubtile,  witty,  acute;  among  workmsA, 
bard ;  emaciated,  lean. 

Sharp,  ftiirp,  f. 

a  (harp  or  acute  found ;  a  po^intc4  W>p2pOSi 
fmall  (word,  rapier. 

To  Sharp,  flidrp.  v.  a. 

To  make  keen. 

To  Sharp,  (hirp.  v.  n. 

To  play  thievi(h  tncks. 

To  Sharpen,  (hir'p'n.  v.  a.  (103). 

To  make  keen,  to  edge,  to  point ;  to  make 
quick,  ingenious,  or  acute  ;  to  make  quicker 
of  (enfe ;  to  makip  eager  or  hungry ;  tm  mtke 
fierce  or  angry ;  to  majpc  biting*  or^  (areas- 
tick  ;  to  make  lefs  lift,  naoce  piercing  to  tke 
ears  ;  to  make  four* 

Sharper,  ililrp'fir.  f. 

A  tricking  fellow,  a  'petty  thief,  a  rafcal. 
Sharply,  Airp'l4.  ad. 

With  keennefs,  with  good  edge  or  pdat; 
feverely,  ri^oroufly  ;  keenly,  acutely,  vi|o- 
roufly  ;  afflidively,  painfully ;  with  qoick- 
nefs  ;  judicioufly,  acutely,  wittily. 

Sharpness,  ft^rp'n^s.  f. 

Keennefs  of  edge  or  point ;  (everity  of  Isa- 
guage,  fatirical  farcafm ;  foume(s;  paiafol- 
nefs,  afflidivenefs ;  intcllcdual  acuteacis, 
ingenuity,  wit ;  quicknefs  of  fcnfes. 

Sharp-set,  (hirp-sli'.  a. 

Eager,  vehcmemly  defirous 

SHARf-viSAGSP,  ftirp-Yiz'ij^y.  a. 

(90).  Having  a  (hiarp  countenance. 

Sharp-sightep>  j(bilrp*$rtU«  a. 

Having  quick  fight. 

To  Shatter,  fhia't&r.  v.  a. 

To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces,  to  (ntak 
fo  aa  to  katter  ihs    pahs ;  to  diffipatc,  to 
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make  incapible  of  clofe  and  continuecT  at- 
tention* 

To  Shatter,  fhit'tflr.  v.  n. 

To  be  broken*  or  to  fall,  by  any  force,  into 
fragments. 

Shatter,  Mt'tfir.  f. 

Qne  part  of  many  into  which  any  thing  it 
broken  at  once. 

Shatterbrained,  ihlt'tdr- 

br&n'd. 
Shattbrpated,  (hJt'tft^ 

Inattentive,  not  confident. 

SHATTBitYKftit'tfir-i.  a. 
Difonited,  not  compa6l,  ea&ly-  falliag  into 
.  many  parta, 

To  Shave,  (hive.  v.   a.    preterit 

Shaved ;  fiart.  palf.  Shaved  or  Shaven.     To 

}>are  off  with  a  razor ;  to  pare  clofe  to  the 
arface;  to  ikim  by  paffin^  near,  or  flightly 
touching ;  to  cut  in  tnin  flices. 

Shavbliko,  ftiivte'ling.  f. 

A  man  fhaved,  a  naiAe  of  cotltenapt  for  a 
friar,  or  rcligioiis. 

Shavbr,  flia'vir.  f. 

A  man  that  praftifes  the  art  of  Shaving;  a 
man  clofdy  attentive  to  hit  own  tntereitl 

SHAVUffo,  (hli'vfrig.  f. 

Any  thin  (Hce  i^MA  dff  froin  airy  boidy. 

Shawm,  IhiVmi.  f. 

A  hautboy,  a  cordnet.    . 
ftie,  ftie.  ^offtAin.  i^  oblique  cafes 

Her.  The  female  pronoun  demonftrative ; 
the  Womah,  before  mentioned ;  it  iif  fome- 
tiitiea  tifed  for  a  woman  abfolutely;  the  fe- 
male, not  the  male. 

Sheaf,  (hAfe.  f.  (M^j). 

A  baifdle  of  Rill^  of  corn  botihd  td^ether  ; 
any  bundle  ot  cotlefiidn  held  together. 

To  Sheal,  flifile.  V.  a.  (227). 

To  fhdl. 

ToSHSAt,  (hire.  v.  a.  (227)  jlireter. 

Shore,  or  Sheared ;  p4rt.  piff.  Shbrio.  To 
clip  or  cut  by  interception  between  tWo 
bladet  nlDving  on  a  rivet ;  to  cut. 

Sheard,  ttiird.  f.  (234). 

A  fragment. 

Shears,  fhirz.  f,  (227), 

An  iff{(rUiTient  to  cut,  conftftSog  of  two 
bladcf  moving  on  a  pin. 

Shearer,  (hiir'fir.  f. 

One  that  cltpa  with  Iheara,  panicularly  one 
that  fleeces  iheep. 

Sn^AkMAN,  {hkhr'tnin.  f. 

He  that  (hears. 

Sheath,  {hith.  f.  (227). 

The  caf^  of  any  thing,  tne  fcabbard  of  a 
weapon. 

To  Sheath,     1  (KAth 
To  Sheathe,  j  (467). 

To  indole  in  a  Sheath  or  fcaSbard,  to  in 
clofe  in  driy  cafe ;  to  fit  with  a  Sheath ;  to 
defend  the  main  body  by  an  outward  co- 
vering. 

Shbathwinged,  ihc/A'w!ne*d.  a. 

Having  hard  cafes  which  are  folded  over 
the  wings. 

Sheathy,  {bith't,  a. 

Forming  a  (heath. 

To  Shed,  (hid.  v.  a. 

To  effafe,  to  pour  out,  to  fpill ;  to  fcatter, 
to  let  fall. 

To  Shed,  (hid.  v.  n. 

To  let  fail  its  parts. 

Shed>  (hid.  f. 
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A  flight  temporiry  covering;  in  compofl- 
tion,  effufion,  as  blood-Shed. 

SkEDDER,  (hid'dfir.  f. 

A  rpiller,  one  who  Iheds. 

Sheek,  (hiin.  (246). 
Sheeny,  (hiin'A 

Bright,  glittering,  (hewy. 

Sheen,  ihkin.  (. 

Brightnefs,  fplendour. 

Sheep,  (hiip.  f.  (246). 

The  animal  that  bears  wool ;  a  foolifh  (illy 
fellow. 

ToSheepbite,  (IrWp'blte.  v.  n. 

To  ufe  petty  thefts. 

Sheepbiter,  (hWp'blte'flr.  f. 

a  petty  thief. 

Sheepcot,  (h44p'k6t.  f. 

a  little  enclofure  for  Sheep. 

Sheepfold,  (h4Ap'f6ld.  f. 

The  place  where  (heep  are  enclofed. 

Sheephook,  (hWp'h56k.  f. 

a  hook  fattened  to  a  pole  by  which  (hep- 
herds  lay  hold  on  the  legs  of  their  (heep. 

Sheepish,  ttiHp'Kh.  a. 

Ba(hful,  ovcr^modcft,  timoroufly  and  meanly 
dilBdent. 

Sheepishness,  (h44p'i(h-nes.  f. 

Ba(hfulnefs,  iiican  and  timorous  diffidence. 

SheepmAster,  (h4ip'mis-tflr.  f. 

An  owner  of  Sheep. 

SHEEPSHEARiNG,(h44p'(hSSr-ing.f. 

The  time  of  (hearing  (heep,  the  fcaft  made 
when  (heep  arc  (horn. 

Sheep's  eye,  (h4ip*s-I\  f. 

A  modcft  diffident  look,  fuch  as  lovers  caft 
at  their  miftreffes. 

Sheepwalk,  (hidp'wJwk.  f. 

Paflure  for  (heep. 

Sheer,  (hire.  a.  (246}. 

Pure,  clear,  unmingled. 

Sheer,  (hire.  ad.  (246).  . 

Clean,  quick,  at  once. 

Sheers,  (hiirx-  f. 
Sheet,  (hiit.  (246). 

A  broad  and  large  piece  of  Knen  ;  the  linfcn 
ofa  bed;  in  a  (hip,  ropes  bent  to  the  cluvs 
of  the  fails ;  as  much  paper  as  is  madAn 
one  body  ;  a  (ingle  complication  or  fold  of 
paper  in  a  book ;  any  thing  expanded. 

Sheet-anchor,  (hiit-ink'kir.  f. 

In  a  (hip,  is  the  hrgeft  anchor. 

To  Sheet,  (h4At.  v. a. 

To  furni(h  with  Sheets  ;  to  enfold  in  a 
Sheet ;  to  cover  as  with  a  Sheet. 

Shekel,  (hi'kl.  f.  (102). 

An  ancient  IeWi(h  coin,  i|i  value  about  two 
(hillings  and  fix-pence. 

Shelf,  (hclf.  i. 

A  board  fixed  againft  a  fupporter,  fo  that 
any  thing  may  be  placed  upon  it ;  a  fand 
bank  in  the  fca,  a  rock  under  (hallow  water. 

Shelfy,  (hSlf  4.  a. 

Full  of  hiddeli  rocks  or  banks,  full  of  dan* 
gerouS  (hallows. 

Shell,  (hel.  f. 

The  hard  covering  of  any  thing,  the  exter- 
nal cmft;  the  covering  of  a  teftaceous  or 
crutlaceous  animal ;  the  covering  of  the 
feeds  of  filiquous  plants ;  the  covering  of 
kernels  a  the  covering  of  an  egg;  the  outer 
part  of  anhoufc;  it  is  ufed  tor  a  mulical 
inftrument  in  poetry;  the  fuperficial  pait. 

To  Shell,  (hel.  v.  a. 

To  uke  out  of  the  fliell,  toilrip  off  the  (hcU. 

To  Shell,  (hSl.  v.  n. 
3N  a. 


To  fall  off  as  broken  fliells;  to  (5aft  the 
(hell. 

Shellduck,  (hll'dfik.  f. 

A  kind  of  wild  duck. 

Shellfish,  (h^l'fith.  f. 

Fi(h  invefted  with  a  hard  covering,  either 
teilaceous,  as  oyfters,  or  cruftaceous,  as  lob- 
ftcrs. 

Shelly,  (hel'li.  a. 

Abounding  with  (hells;  con(i(ling  of  (hells. 

Shelter,  (hel'tftr.  f. 

A  cover  from  any  external  injury  or  vio- 
lence ;  a  protedor,  defender,  one  that  gives 
fecurity ;  the  (late  of  being  covered,  protec- 
tion, fccurity. 

To  Shelter,  (hel'tfir.  v.  a. 

To  cover  from  external  violence ;  to  de> 
fend,  to  prote6l,  to  fuccour  with  rcfugr,  to 
harbour ;  to  betake  to  cover ;  to  cover  fro^ 
notice. 

To  Shelter,  (hil'tflr.  v.  n. 

To  take  (belter  ;  to  give  (belter. 

Shelterless,  (hel'tfir-lls.  a. 

Harbourlefs,  without  home  or  refuge. 

Shelving,  (helving,  a. 

Sloping,  inclininsy  having  declivity. 

Shelvy,  (hllv"A.  a. 

Shallow,  rocky,  full  of  baifks. 

To  Shend,  {hind.  v.  a.  preterit  and 

J>art.  paff.  Shent.  To  ruin,  to  difgrace ;  t6 
iirpafs.     Obfolete.  % 

Shepherd,  (hip'pflrd.  f.  (515).  . 

One  who  tends  (heep  in  the  .paflure;  a 
Twain;  a  rural  lover;  one  who  tends  the 
congregation,  a  paftor. 

Shepherdess,  (hft>'pfir-dls.  f. 

A  woman  that  tends  (heep,  a  rural  lafs. 

Shepherdish,  (hip'p&rd-ffh.  a. 

Refembling  a  (nepherd,  fuiting  a  (hepherdi 
pafloral,  luftick. 

Sherbet,  (h4r-b8t^.  f. 

Th^  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges  mixed  with 
water  and  fugar. 

Sherd,  (hird.  f. 

The  fragment  of  broken  earthen  Ware. 

Sheriff,  (hir'if.  f. 

An  officer  to  whom  is  iotrufled  in  each 
county  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

Sheriffalty,  (hlr'if-ll-tA. " 
Sheriffship,  (her'if-(hlf. 

The  office  or  jurifdidion  of  a  (heriS 

Sherris,  (hir'ris.  1  r 
Sherry,  (hir'ri.    J  '• 

A  kind  of  fweetSpanifh  wine. 

Shew,  (hi.     See  ^ow. 
Shewbread.     ^^  Showbread. 
Shield,  (hiild.  f.  (275}. 

A  buckler,  a  broad  pifcce  of  defenfive  ar* 
mouT  held  on  the  left  arm  to  ward  off  blows ; 
defence,  proteftion  ;  one  that  gives  protec- 
tion or  fecurity. 

To  Shield,  (hi^ld.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  a  (hield ;  to  defend  to  pto- 
ted,  to' fecure;  to  keep  off,  to  defend 
againft. 

To  Shift,  (hift.v.n. 

To  change  place ;  to  change,  to  give  plactf 
to  other  things;  to  change  clothes,  parti-  ^ 
cularly  the  linen  ;  to  find  lomc  expedient^ 
to  a6t  or  l^ve,  though  with  difficulty;  to 
praftife  indited  methods ;  to  uke  fome 
method  for  fairly. 

To  Shift,  (hlft.  v.  a. 

To  change,  to  alter;  to  transfer  from  place |. 
to  change  in  pofltion;  to  change,  al  clothes ; 
to  drefs  in  frcfh  clothes  ;  to  Shift  off,  to  dc- 
fei,  to  put  away  by  fome  expedient. 

Shift. 


SHI  SHO  SHO 

ftr  (546).  —  Fkc,  fir,  fill,  fit ;  —  m«,  m4t ;  —  pine,  pin ;  — 


Shift,  (hift.  f. 

Expedient  found  or  ufcd  with  difficulty, 
difticult  means  ;  mean  refuge,  lad  recourfc  ; 
fraud,  artifice;  cvafion,  elufory  pra^ice  ;  a 
woman's  linen. 

Shifter,  (hift'fir.  f. 

One  who  plays  tricks,  a  man  of  artifice. 

Shiftless,  (hlft'les.  a. 

Wanting  expedients,  wanting  means  to  ad 
or  live. 

Shilling,  (hil'ling.  f. 

A  coin  of  various  vaUic  in  different  times ; 
it  is  now  twelve  pence. 

Shill-i-shall-i,  flilrii-flial'i. 

A  corrupt  reduplication  of  Shall  I  ?  to  fland 
ShilM-fball-I,  is  to  coutinue  hefiuting. 

Shily,  (hi'li.  ad. 

Not  familiarly,  not  frankly. 

Shin,  fhin.  f. 

The  forepart  of  the  leg. 

To  Shine,  fhlne.  v.  n.  preterit,   I 

Shone,  I  have  Shone ;  fometimcs  I  Shined, 
I  have  Ihined.  To  glitter,  to  glillen  ;  to  be 
fplendid  ;  to  be  eminent  or  coiifptcuous  ; 
to  be  propitious  ,  to  enlighten. 

Shine,  (nine.  f. 

Fair  weather;  brightnefs,  fplendour,  luftre. 
Little  ufcd. 

Shiness,  (hl'nls.  f. 

Unwillingnefs  to  be  tradable    or  familiar. 

Shingle,  (hing'gl.  f. 

A  thin  board  to  cover  houfes. 

Shingles,  (hing'glz.  f. 

A  kind  of  tetter  or  herpes  that  fpreadt  itfelf 
round  the  loins. 

Shiny,  (hl'ne.  a. 

Bright,  luminous. 

Ship,  fhip.  f. 

A  (hip  may  be  defined  a  large  hoUow  build- 
ing, made  to  pais  over  the  fea  with  fails. 

To  Ship,  fhip.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  a  Inip  ;  to  tranfport  in  a  fhip. 

Shipboard,  (hip'bird.  f. 

This  word  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  adverbial 

Sbrafes,  a  Shipboard,  on  Shipboard,  in  a 
lip ;  the  plank  of  a  (hip. 

Shipboy,  (hip'bAi.  f. 

Boy  that  ferves  in  a  (hip. 

Shipman,  fhip'min.  f. 

Sailor,  feaman. 

Shipmaster,  (hip'mis-tflr.  f. 

Mader  of  the  (hip 

Shipping,  (hip'ping.  f. 

Veifcls  of  navigation  ;  palfage  in  a  (hip. 

Shipwreck,  fluo'rik.  f. 

Thcdeiliudion  <>(  wipsby  rocks  or  (helves; 
the  pans  of  a  (battered  (hip  ;  delirudion, 
mifcarriage. 
f3"  The  pronunciation  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  word,  as  if  ^written  rjci^  is  now  become 
vulvar. 

To  Shipwreck,  fhip'rik.  v.  a. 

To  dcUroy  by  dalhing  on  rocks  or  (hal- 
lows; to  make  to  ful^r  the  dangers  of  a 
wreck. 

Shipwright,  fhip'rlte.  f. 

A  builder  of  (hips- 

Shire,  (hire,  f,  (S)  (io6). 

A  divifion  of  ihe  kingdom,  a  county. 

Shirt,  (hflrt.  f.  fio8j. 

7*he  under  linen  garment  of  a  man. 

To  Shirt,  (hdrt.  v.  a. 

To  cover,  to  clothe  as  in  a  (hirt. 

Shirtless,  fh5rt'les.  a. 

Wanting  a  fliirt. 


Shittah,  (hll'ti.   1  ^ 
SHITTIM,lhit'tim.  J 

A  fort  of  precious  wood  growing  in  Arabia. 

Shittlecock,  ihit'tl-k6k.  f. 

A  cork  (luck  with  feathers,  and  driven  by 
players  from  one  to  another  with  battle- 
doors. 
(P  The  rooft  natural  derivation  of  this  word 
feems  to  arife  from  the  motion  of  a  Jhuult, 
and  iheretore  it  ought  to  be  written  and  pro- 
nounced flmttlecock, 

Shive,  (hive.  f. 

A  flicc  of  bread  ,  a  thick  fplinter  or  lamina 
cut  off  from  the  main  fubftance. 

To  Shiver,  (hiv'Sr.  v.  n. 

To  qoake,  to  tremble,  to  (hudder  as  with 
cold  or  fear. 

To  Shiver,  (hlv'ftr.  v.  n. 

Ta  fall  at  once  into  many  pan  or  (hives. 

To  Shiver,  fluv'fir.  v.  a. 

To  break  by  one  ad  into'  many  parts,  to 
(hatter. 

Shiver,  ftiiv'flr.  f.  (515). 

One  fragment  of  many  iiiio  which  any 
thing  is  broken. 

Shivery,  lhiv'fir-4.  a. 

Loofe  of  coherence,  ealily  falling  into  many 
fragments. 

Shoal,  Ihclc.  f.  (295). 

A  croud,  a  multitude,  a  throng  ;  a  (hallow,* 
a  (and  bank. 

To  Shoal,  (h&lc.  v.  n. 

To  croud,  to  throng,  to  be  (hallow,  to  grow 
(hallow. 

Sho*al,  ib&le.  a. 

Shallow,  obdruded  or  incumbered  with 
banks. 

Shoaliness,  fliA'li-nis.  f. 

ShalIowne(s,  freouency  of  Xhailow  places. 

Shoal Y,  (h6'li.  a. 

Full  of  (hoals,  full  of  (hallow  places. 

Shock,  (h6k.  f. 

Confli^,  mutual  impreffion  of  violence, 
violent  concourfe ;  conculfion,  external  vio- 
lence ;  the  confli^  of  enemies ;  offence ; 
impreffion  of  dtfguff ;  a  pile  of  (heaves  of 
corn  ;  a  rough  dog. 

To  Shock,  (hdk,  v.  a. 

To  (hake  by  violence  ;  to  offend,  to  difguft. 

TO  Shock,  (hok.  v.  n. 

To  be  offenfive. 

To  Shock,  (hok.  v.  n. 

To  build  up  piles  of  (heaves. 

Shod,  (h&d,  for  Shoed,  the  preterit 

and  participle  pafiivc  of  to  Shoe. 

Shoe,  (hoo.  1.  (296). 

The  cover  of  the  foot. 

To  Shoe,  (hoo.  v.  a.  preterit  I  Shod; 

participle  paflive  Shod,  'lo  fit  the  foot  With 
a  Shoe  ;  to  cover  at  the  bottom. 

Shoe  boy,  Ih66'b6i.  f. 

A  boy  that  cleans  Shoes. 

Shoeing-horn,  (h56'ing-hArn.*f. 

A  horn  ufed  to  facilitate  the  admiflion  of 
the  foot  into  a  narrow  Shoe. 

Shoemaker,  (h66'mi-kflr.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  make  (hoes. 
Shoetye,  fll&o'tl.  f. 

The  ribband  with  which  women  tye  Shoes. 

Shog,  (hog.  f. 

Violent  concudioo. 

To  Shog,  (hfig.  v.  a. 

To  (hake,  to  agitate  by  fudden  interrupted 
impulfes.  -      i 

Shone,  (h6n.  The  preterit  of  Shine. 

\i^'  This  word  is  frequently  proaounced  fo 


as  to  rhyme  with  towt  \  but  the  fliOA  (boni 
of  0  is  by  far  the  moft  ufual  amoag  thofc 
who  may  be  ffvlcd  polite  fpeakcrs. 

Shook,  (hftok.  (306).    The  preterit, 

and  in  poetry  paniciplc  paflive,  of  Shake. 

To  Shoot,  flioor.   v.  a.  preterit,  I 

Shot;  participle,  Shot  or  Shottcn.  Todif- 
chargc  any  thing  fo  as  to  make  it  By  widi 
fpecd  or  violence ;  to  difcharge  flora  a  bow 
or  gun  ;  to  let  off;  to  emit  new  parts,  is  i 
vegetable  ;  to  emit,  to  dart  or  ijiruft  forth ; 
to  fit  to  each  other  by  planning,  a  workman's 
term  ;  to  pafs  through  with  fwit'tacfs. 

To  Shoot,  flioot.  v.  n. 

To  perform  the  aft  of  Shooting ;  to  gernu. 
nate,  to  increafc  in  vegetable  growth;  i« 
form  itfelf  into  any  fhape  ;  to  be  emiurd . 
rb  protubcrate,  to  jet  out ;  to  pafi  as  aa 
arrow  ;  to  become  any  thin^  fuddcolv;  la 
move  fwiiily  along  ;  to  feel  a  quick  p^io. 

Shoot,  fhoot.  f. 

The  ad  of  (Iriking,  or  cndeavourin?  to 
ftnke  with  a  millivc  weapon  difchargtd  by 
any  inftrument,  obfolctc ;  branches  iffain; 
from  the  ma|n  ilock. 

Shooter,  (hoot'fir.  f. 

One  that  (hoots,  an  archer,  a  gunner. 

Shop,  lliop.  f. 

a  place  where  any  thing  is  fold  ;  a  room  la 
which  manufa^res  are  carried  on. 

Shopboard,  fli6p'b6rd.  f. 

Bench  on  which  any  work  is  done. 

Shop  BOOK,  (h6p'b6&k.  f. 

Book  in  which  a  tradefman  keeps  his  s^ 
counts. 

Shopkeeper,  fliAp'kiAp-6r.  f. 

A  trader  who  fells  in  a  (h«p,  not  a  meiciufll 
who  oiily  deals  by  wholefale. 

Shopman,  (hAp'min.  f. 

A  petty  trader ;  one  who  ferves  in  a  (hop. 

Shore,  fliAre.  The  preterit  of  Shear. 
Shore,  (h6re.  f. 

The  coaft  of  the  fea ;  the  bank  of  a  river;  a 
drain,  properly  Sewer;  the  fupport  of  s 
building,  a  buttrefs. 

To  Shore,  fliAre.  v.  a. 

To  prop,  to  fupport ;  to  let  on  (bore.  Not 
in  ufe. 

Shoreless,  (hire'lcs,  a. 

Having  no  coaft. 

Shorn,  ih6rn.  The  participk  paffiw 

of  Shear.  ^  '^     ^ 

Short,  fhirt.  a. 

Not  long,  commonly  not  long  enough;  re^ 
peatcd  by  quick  iterations ;  not  reaching ibe 
purpofea  point,  not  adequate;  not  fai  diA 
tant  in  time;  dcfedive;  Lanty;  not  going 
fo  far  as  was  intended  ;  nariow,  coatradtdi 
brittle. 

Short,  (hdrt.  f. 

A  fummary  account. 

Short,  (hdrt.  ad. 

Not  long. 

To  Shorten,  fhdrVn.  v.  a. 

To  make  (hort ;  to  contrad,  to  abbicfiate ; 
to  confine,  to  hinder  from  progrcflioa ;  ta 
cut  off ;  to  lop. 

Shorthand,  fliSrr'hind.  f. 

A  method  of  writing  in  compeodiooi  cks- 
ra£lers. 

Shortlived,  flidrt-llv'd'.  a.  (359). 

Not  living  or  lading  long. 

Shortly,  flifirtHA.  ad. 

Quickly,  foon,  in  a  little  time;  ia  s  fev 
words,  briefly. 

Shortness,  (h^rt^n^s.  f. 

The  quality  of   being  (hort ;   fewoeff  of 

«i#fdj, 
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words,  brevity,  concifenef* ;  want  of  reten- 
tion ;  de6cience,  traperfc6lion. 

Shortribs,  fliArt-ribz'.  f. 

The  bafUrd  ribs. 

SHORTsrcHTEDy  fliArt-sl'tld.  a. 

Unable  to  fee  far. 

Shortsightedness,    fliArt-sl'tld- 
nis.  fi. 

Defea  of  Tight ;  defeA  of  iotelleaual  fight. 

Shortwaisted,  fliort-wiit'^d.  a. 

Having.a  (hort  body. 

Shortwinded,  (hArt-wind'Id.  a,  • 

Short  breathed,  afthmatick,  breathing  by 
qaick  and  faint  reciprocations. 

Shortwinged,  thort-vvingM'.  a. 

Having  (hort  wings.  So  hawks  are  divided 
into  long  and  Short-winged. 

IShory,  fliA'ri.  a. 

Lying  near  the  coaft. 

Shot,  (hit.  The  preterit  and  partici- 
ple paflive  of  Shoot. 

Shot,  lb6t.  f. 

The  ad  of  (hooting ;  the  flight  of  a  (hot ; 
.  the  charfte  of  a  gun  ;  bullets  or  fmall  pel- 
lets for  the  charge  of  a  gun  ;  any  thing  dif- 
charged  from  a  gun,  or  other  inU.rumeut ;  a 
fum  charged,  a  reckoning. 

Shotfree,  (h&t'frii.  a. 

Clear  of  the  reckoning. 

Shotten,  fliAt't'n.  a.  (103). 

Having  ejc^ed  the  fpawn. 

To  Shove,  fliOv.  v.  a.  {165). 

To  pu(h  by  main  ftrength;  to  drive  a  boat 
by  a  pole  that  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water  ;  t«  pu(h,  to  ru(h  againtt. 

To  Shove,  IhAv.  v.  n. 

To  pu(h  forward  before  one ;  to  move  io  a 
boat,  not  by  oars  but  a  pole. 

Shove,  (hflv.  f. 

The  aft  of  (hoving,  a  pD(h.  • 

Shovel,  (hflv'v'l.  f.  (102). 

An  inftrutncnt  coa(ifting  of  a  long  handle 
and  broad  blade  with  raifed  edges. 

To  Shovel,  flicv'v'l.  v.  a. 

To  throw  or  heap  with  a  (hovel ;  to  gather 
■   in  great  quantities. 

Shovel  BOARD,  (hiv'v'l-bird.  f. 

A  long  bdard  on  which  they  play  by  diding 
metal  pieces  at  a  mark. 

Shough,  ftiAk.  f.  (321)  (30a). 

A  fpccics  of  (haggy  dog,  a  (hock. 

Should*  (hc^d.  (320). 

This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary  verb  ufed  in  the 
conjun^ve  mood,  of  which  the  fignifica- 
tion  is  not  eafily  fixed.— Sec  Been, 

Shoulder,  (hordfir.  f.  (318). 

The  joint  which  connefts  the  arm  to  the 
bodv  J  the  upper  joint  of  the  foreleg  of  a 
beait ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back ;  the 
(boulders  are  uied  as  emblems  of  ftrength  ; 
a  rifing  part,  a  prominence. 

To  Shoulder,  (h6l'dflr.  v.  a. 

To  pu(h  with  infolcnce  and  violence*,  to 
pat  upon  the  (houldcr. 

Shoulderbelt,  (hol'dftr-b^lt.  f. 

A  belt  that  comes  acrofs  the  (boulder. 

Shoulderclapper,  Ih61'd6r-klip- 
p4r.  f. 

One  who  affeds  familiarity.     Not  in  ufc. 

Shouldershotten,  lh&rdfir-fli6t- 
t'n.a. 

Strained  io  the  (houlder. 

Shoulderslip,  (h6rdflr-flip.  f. 

.  DiflocatioB  of  the  (boulder. 

To  Shout,  Ihoftt.  v.  n.  (313). 

To^ry  in  triumph  or  exhortation. 


Shout,  (h6dt.  f. 

A  loud  and  vehement  cry  of  triumph  or  ex- 
hortation. 

Shouter,  fh6At'ftr.  f. 

He  who  (bouts. 

To  Show,  {hb.   v.  a.  (324)  preterit 

Showed  and  Shown  ;  part.  paA*.  Shown.  To 
exhibit  to  view  ;  to  give  proof  of,  to  prove ; 
to  make  known  ;  to  point  the  way,  to  di- 
reft;  to  offer,  to  affoid  ;  to  cxplaiu,  to  cx- 
pound ;  to  teach,  to  tcU. 

To  Show,  {h6.  v.  n. 

To  appear,  to  look,  to  be  in  appearance. 

Show,  fli6.  £. 

A  fpeftacle,  fomething  puhlickly  expofed  to 
view  for  money ;  fupei  ficial  appearance  ; 
odentatious  difplay  ;  objeft  attiafting  no« 
tice ;  fpleitdid  appearance  ;  fcmblaoce  ;  fpe- 
cioufnefs;  external  appearance;  exhibition 
to  view ;  pomp,  magnificent  fpeftacle ; 
phantoms,  not  realities;  reprefeotative  ac- 
tion- 

Showbread,  or  Shewbread,  fti6' 
bred. 

Among  the  Jews,  they  thus  called  loaves  of 
bread  that  the  prieft  of  the  week  put  every 
Sabbath-day  uoon  the  golden  table  whicQ 
was  in  the  Sanftum  before  the  Lord. 

Shower,  IhdA'ar.  f.  (323). 

Rain  either  moderate  or  violent ;  (lorm  of 
any  thing  falling  thick;  any  very  liberal 
diftribution. 

To  Shower,  (hA6'flr.  v.  a. 

To  wet  or  drown  with  rain ;  to  pour  down ; 
to  diftributc  or  fcattcr  with  great  liberality. 

To  Shower,  (hid'fir.  v.  n. 

To  be  rainy. 

Showery,  fhod'fir-A.  a. 

Rainy. 

Showish,  or  Showy,  flii'ifti.  a. 

Splendid,  gaudy ;  oftentatious. 

Shown,  ih6ne.  prit.  and  part.  paiT. 

of  to  Show.     Exhibited. 

Shrank,   fhrink.    The  preterit  of 

Shrunk. 

To  Shred,  (hrld.  v.  a.  pret.  Slired. 

To  cut  into  fmall  pieces. 

Shred,  (hr^d.  f.  ^ 

A  fmall  piece  cut  off ;  a  fragment. 

Shrew,  ttirhh.  f.  (265)  ^339). 

A  peevilh,  malignant,  clamorons,  turbulent 
woman. 

Shrewd,  fhr&od.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  (hrew,  malicious, 
troublefome ;  malicioufly  fly,  cunntug  ;  ill- 
betokening  ;  mifchirvous. 

Shrewdly,  lhr66d'li.  ad. 

Mifchicvoufly  ;  vexatioufly  ;  cunningly  ; 
(lily. 

Shrewdness,  (hrood'nJs.  f. 

Sly,  cunning,  archnefs  ;  mifchievoufncfs,  pe- 
tulance. 

Shrewish,  (hriS'ifh.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  (hrew ;  forward, 
petulantly  clamorous. 

Shrewishly,  ttiThh'iihAc  ad. 

Petulantly,  pecviihly,  clamoroufly. 

Shrewishness,  fhroi'iih-nes.  f. 

The  qualities  of  a  (hrew,  frowardncfs,  pe- 
tulance, clamoroufnefs. 

Shrewmouse,  (hroo'modfe.  f. 

A  moufe  of  which  the  bite  was  generally 
fuppofed  venomous. 

To  Shriek,  fliriik.  v.  n.  (275% 

To  cry  out  inarticulately  with  aoguilh  or 
horrour,  to  fcream. 

Shribi^,  (hrAik.  f. 


An  inarticulate  cry  of  angui(h  or  horrour. 

Shrieve,  (hrAiv.  f.  (275). 

A(hcri(r. 

03"  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  writing 
and  pronouncing  this  word.  Stow,  indeed, 
writes  it /trh;*;  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  i  bad  cxaftly  the  found  ofir  in  ^^rieve, 
thieve,  8cc.  and  the  common  people  of  Lon- 
don (o  this  day  have  piefcrvcd  this  old  pv'»- 
nunciation,  though  it  is  wearing  a\\4y  ia(* 
among  them.  That  this  is  the  true  etymo- 
logical manner  of  writing  and  pronouncing 
it,  we  need  but  attend  to  the  Saxon  word 
from  which  it  is  derived  to  be  convinced, 
fieve,  or  Reeve^  (ignifies  a  tleward  :  and 
Shrieve  is  but  a  contra&ion  of  Sbire  recve^  or 
tbireStru'erJ,  But  however  juft  this  ortho* 
graphy  and  pronunciation  may  be  in  o'.Iicr 
refpeds,  it  wants  the  true  (brap  of  poltte 
ufage  to  make  it  current;  it  is  now  grown 
old  and  vulgar,  and  Pope's  ufc  of  this 
word, 

Now  Mayors  and  Skrieves  all  hulh'd  and   fa- 

tiate  lay 

muftonly  be  looked  upon  as  adlfting  the  hu- 
mour of  the  Icene  he  defcribes. 

Shrievalty,  flir44'vdl-t4. 

The  office  of  a  (heriff. 
((3r  By  a  caprice,  common  in  language,  thSl 
compound  is  not  nearly  fo  antiquated  as  its 
(imple ;  though  it  (honla  feem,  that  if  the  old 
root  be  taken  away,  and  another  planted  in 
its  ftead,  the  branches  ought  to  fpriog  from 
the  latter,  and  not  the  former.  But  though 
we  feldom  hear  Sbrieve  for  Sheri(f,  except 
among  the  lower  claflTes  ot  people  io  Lon- 
don, we  not  unfreouently  hear,  even  amonr 
the  better  fort,  Sbnevaity  for  Shtriffalty ;  and 
Junius,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  fays,  «  Your  next  appearance  in 
•*  office  is  marked  with  his  eledion  to  tha 
«•  Shrievalty,**  Public  Advertifer,  July  ^ 
1771.  This  is  certainly  an  inaccuracy  \  and 
fuch  an  inaccuracy,  in  fuch  »  writer  as  J«* 
nius,  is  tko%  a  little  furpri(iog. 

Shrift^  (hrift. f. 

Confedion  made  to  a  prieft. 

Shrill,  fliril.  a. 

Sounding  with  a  piercing,  trcauloas,  or  vi- 
bratory found. 

To  Shrill,  (hrll.  v.  n. 

To  pierce  the  tar  with  quick  vibrations  of 
found. 

Shrilly,  flirll'li.  ad. 

With  a(hrillnoifc. 

Shrillness,  (hrfl'ncs.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  (brill. 

Shrimp,  (brtmp.  f. 

A  fmall  cruftaceuus  vermiculated  (i(h ;  a 
little  wrinkled  man,  a  dwarf. 

Shrine,  (hrlne.  f. 

A  cafe  in  which  fomething  facred  is  repo- 
(ited. 

To  Shrink,  (brink,  v,  n.  preterit,  I 

Shrunk,  or  Shrank;  participle,  Shrunken. 
Tocontra6t  itfelf  into  lefs  room,  to  (hrivel ; 
to  withdraw  as  from  danger;  to  expfefs 
fear,  horrour,  or  pain,  by  (hrugging  or  con* 
trading  the  body  ;  lo  fall  back  as  from 
danger. 

To  Shrink,  flirink.  v.  a.  participle 

pafT.  .Shrunk.  Shrank,  or  Shriuikeo.  Td 
make  to  (hi ink. 

Shrink,  ftirink.  f. 

Contraflion  into  lefs  compafs ;  contra^ion 
of  the  body  from  fear  or  horrour. 

Shrinker,  ihrink'dr.  f. 

He  who  (brinks. 

To  Shrive,  (hrlve.  v.  a. 

To  hear  at  confc fiion. 
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T©  ShrivbIi  ftfiv'vl.  V.  n.  (roar). 

To  contraft  itfclf  intp  if^rinklea. 

To  SHRivfeL,  (hriv'vl.  v.  a. 

/     To^  cohtrad  into  wrinklet, 

Shriver,  (hrl'vir.  f. 

A  confefTor. 

ShRoud,  fhr&fld.  f.  ("313). 

*A  dieUer,  a  cover;  the  drefs  o£the  dead,  a 
wiDding-fhect ;  the  fail  ropet. 

l^o  Shroud,  flir^dd.  v.  a. 

To  iheher,  to  cover  from  danger ;  to  df eft 
for  the  gravd ;  to  cover  or  c6nceal  |  to  de- 
fend, to  protect 

T©  Shroud,  (lirAfld.  v.  n, 

To  Rirboar,  fo  taltc  fheltcr. 

SkftovETiDE,  (hriv^'tlde.  "1 

Shrovetuesdav,  flir&ve-tAze'  >f. 
di.  (223).  J 

The-tiiA^  of  oonfefTioo,  the  day  before  A<h- 
wedocfday  or  Lent. 

SkitfB,  ffifAB.  f.  - 

•  A  bufli,  a  fmall  tree ;  fpirit,  acid,  and  fugar 
ftiixed. 

Shrubby,  itirfib^bi.  a. 

Refembling  a  (tiruB ;  full  of  (hrtiba,  bu(hy. 

To  Shrug,  flirflg.  v.  n. 

'^To  exprefs  horrour  or  diflatisfa^ion  by  mo- 
^  tion  of  the  (kouldcra  or  whole  body. 

To  Shrug,  fhrdg.  v.  a. 

To  contra£fc  o^  draw  up. 

Shrug,  (hrftg.  f. 

A  motion  of  the  (houlders  afually  ex^refCng 
dillike  or  averiiort. 

Shrunk,  (trfink.    The  preterit  and 

part.  paif.  of  Shrink. 

Shrunken,  flirfink'k'n.  (103).  The 

pan.  paflive  of  Shrink. 

To  Shudi>Br,  fliftd'dfir.  v.  a. 

To  quake  with  fear,  or  with  aver  Aon. 

ToShufi^le,  (hflf'fl.  V.  a.  (405). 

To  throw  intd  difordcr,  to  agitate  turoultu- 
oufly,  fo  as  that  one  thing  take*  the  place  of 
another ;  to  rcthoVe,  or  put  by  with  fome 
artifice  or  fraud ;  to  change  the  pdfition  of 
eardt  whh  refped  to  each  odaer;  to  form 
fraudulently. 

To  Shuffle,  fhif^fl.  v.  n. 

To  throw  the  carda  into  a  ttew  ordtr;  to 
play  mean  tricks,  to  praQife  fraud,  tb  evade 
fair  queftions  ;  to  firuggle,  to  fliift ;  to  move 
with  an  irregular  gait. 

Shuffle,  mfiffl.  f. 

The  a£l  of  difordcring  things,  or  making 
them  take  confufedly  the  place  of  each 
other  {  a  trick,  an  artifice. 

Shufflecap,  fhfif'fl-klp.  f. 

A  play  at  which  money  is  (hake  n  is  a  hat. 

Shuffler,  (hiffl-fir.  f. 

He  who  plays  trick  or  (bufflcs. 

Shufflingly,  ftiftffl-ing-li*  ad. 

.With  an  irrei^ular  gait. 

To  Shun,  ihdn  v.  a. 

To  avoid,  to  decline,  to  endeavour  to  cf- 
cape. 

Shunless,  (hfin'les.  a. 

Inevitable,  unavoidable. 

To  Shut,  fhfit.  v.  a.  pitterit,  I  Shut; 

part.  pafTive,  Shut.  To  clofe  fo  as  to  prohi- 
bit ingrcfs  or  regrefs ;  to  inclofe,  to  confine; 
to  prohibit,  to  bar ;  to  exclude ;  to  con- 
tra«,  not  to  keep  expanded ;  to  Shut  out,  to 
rxcrudcf  to  deny  admilBon  *,  to  Shut  up,  to 
clofe,  to  confine ;  to  conclude. 

To  SHdT^fhdt.  V.  p.. 
To  be  clofed,  to  clofe  itfclf. 

Skut,  (h&t.  part.  a> 


•*-Fit€>  fir,  fin,  tttv— mA,  mlt;-=-plii^,  p!n ; 

Rid,  clear,  free. 

Shut,  (h&t.  f. 

Clofe,  z6t  of  (hatting ;  fmall  door  or  cov^. 

Shutter,  (hfit'rar,  f. 

One  that  fhuts  ;  a  cover,  a  door. 

Shuttle,  ihfit'tl.  f.  (405). 

The  inftrument  with  which  the  weaver 
£hoota  the  crofs  threads. 

Shuttlecock,  fh&t'tl-k4k.  f. 

A  c6rk  ftack  with  feathers,  arid  bei/ten 
backward  and  forwai'd*      See  SaxTfLx- 

COCK. 

Shy,  ftl.  a. 

Rcferved ;  cautious ;  keeping  ^  a  dilUoce, 
onwilHng  to  approach. 

Sibilant,  sib'A-lint.  A. 

Hiffing. 

S1BILAT16N,  sib-&4i'(hdn.  f. 

A  hii&ng  found. 

SicaaIore,  sik'i-mire.  f. 

A  tree. 

SicciTY,  s!k's4-t4.  f. 

Drinefs,  aridity,  want  of  moifture. 

Sice,  size.  f. 

The  namber  fix  at  dice. 

Sick,  sik.  a. 

AfHided  with  difeafe  ;  ill  hi  tlie  ftottxach ; 
corrupted ;  difguftcd. 

To  Sicken,  sik'k'n.  v.  a.  (103). 

To  make  fick ;  to  weaken,  to  impair,. 

To  Sicken,  sik'k'n.  v.  n. 

To  grow  txtk  J  to  be  faiiWtd ;  to  be  dif- 
gUfted  or  dfifordered  with  abhoyrefice ;  to 
grow  wealc,  to  detay,  to  langUiih. 

Sickle,  aik'kl.  f.  (405!*. 

The  hook  with  which  corn  is  cut,  t  r6i)nng 
hook. 

SiCKLEMAN.  slk^kl-m^n 
SicKLtR,  sik'kl-€r. 

A  reaper.* 

Sickliness,  sik'ii-nJs.  f. 

Difpoiition  to  ficki^ef^,  ha'bhual  difeafe. 

Sickly,  sIk'lA.  a. 

Not  healthy,  fomewhat  difordered;  Hiint, 
weak,  languid. 

Tb  Sickly,  sik'lA.  v.  a. 

To  make  diieafed,  to  taint  with  tUe  h(M  df 
difeafe.     Not  in  ufe. 

Sickness,  sik'nls.  f. 

State  of  being  difcafed ;  difeafe,  malady ; 
diforder  in  the  organs  of  digeilion. 

Side,  side.  f. 

The  pans  6f  animals  fortified  by  the  ribs ; 
any  part  of  any  body  oppofed  to  any  other 
part  ;  the  right  or  left ;  thargin,  verge  ;  any 
kind  of  local  refjped ;  party,  faction,  fed  f 
any  part  placed  in  contradillinflion  or  op- 
pofition  to  another. 

Side,  side.  a. 

Lateral,  oblique,  being  on  either  fide. 

To  SiD^,  Side.  V.  n. 


Y 


To  take  a  party,  to  eneage  in  a  fadion. 

Sideboard,  stde'b&rd.  f. 

The  fide  table  on  which  conveniencea  are 
.  placed  for  thofe  that  eat  at  the  other  table. 

SiDEBOX,  side'bSks.  f. 

Seat  for  the  ladies  on  the  fide  of  the  theatre. 

Side  FLY,  side'fli.  f. 

An  infefb. 

To  Sidle,  slMl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  go  with  the  body  the  narrowed  way. 

Sidelong,  side'l6ng.  a. 

Lateral,  obliqtie,  not  in  front,  not  dii-e^ 

Sidelong,  ddfe'16iig.  ad.  •% 

Laterally,  obliquely,  not  in  purfiiitt  not  in 
pofition  i  on  the  &de. 


SiDEK,  sl'dSr.  f. 

SeeCioxft. 

SiDERAL^  std'dlr-^I.  a. 

Starry,  aftral. 

S),DERAtiON,  dd-dir-i%fin.  f. 

A  fudden  mortification,  a  bla^  or  a  fttddea 
deprivation  of  fenft^ 

Sidesaddle,  sldc'sid-dl.  f. 

A  woman's  feat  on  horibbaek. 

SiOESsfAN,  sldz'min.  f. 

An  aflillant  to  the  charchwardau. 

4ii7E>)(rAYs,  sldeVizc.  1     , 

SiDBWiSE,  sldt'wlzc.   J 
Laterally,  on  otie  fide. 

Siege,  ^dje.  f. 
The  aft  of  befitting  a  fortified  place,  a 
league ;  any  contitmed  endtfavoirr  to  gain 
poueifion ;  place,  clafs-,  rank.     ObK>tete. 

Sieve,  si  v.  f.  J27^). 

Hair  or  lawn  itraitied  upon  i  Kod(l,  b^ 
which  flower  is  feparated  from  bra«7  a 
boulter,  a  fearce. 

To  Si.FT,  sift.  t.  a. 

To  fepirace  by  a  fieve;  to  lepanitev  t»|Att ; 
to  examine,  to  try. 

Sifter,  sift'fir.f. 

He  who  fifta. 

To  Sigh,  sK  v.  A. 

To  emit  the  breath  audibly,  as  hi  pi\S. 

Sigh,  si.  f. 

A  violent  and  aildlBle  enlif&on  ^  tHkCk 

_  which  has  bfctn  font  retained; 

f3r  A  very  extrabrditMry  prDnanciatitm  of 
thitf  ^t6fA  prevails  in  LiMdon^  and,  what  is 
more  extratittliaary,  Ml  the  Stage,  fo  differ- 
ent from  every..other  word  of  the  fame  forid 
ais  t&  make  ,}^  •  perfeft  oddity  in  the  ho- 
guage.  This  pronunciation  approaches  to  , 
the  word  finbe ;  and  the  only  difference  ii^ 
t^t  fcytbe  haa  the  flat  aTpiratioh  as  Knlhii ; 
and  Jigb  the  flia'rp  otie,  is  in  tlnn.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  conjedurie  #hkt  could  ^c  ih\  rbfcA 
df  this  de^itnre  from  antilogy,  unldk  it 
were  to  givb  the  word  a  fdnnd,  whith  fehns 
•n  echotothefcnfe;  and  if  this  inftetttitfo  \aA 
^ne  no  fatthei  than  the  koethentag  of  fiiOn- 
ening  of  a  vowel,  it  might  have  been  adn^t- 
ted,  ai  in/Arfu/,  c^c^l^  pi&ctt  ptnti^t^ 
leifitre,  and  fome  others  i  but  pronounciDg 
go  like  tb  in  this  word  is  too  palpable  a  coo- 
tempt  of  orthography  to  parfs  current  wuh* 
out  the  ftainp  of  the  bbfi,  the  nloftuhiverfal, 
and  verm&iient  tifage  on  itt  fide.  The  SaVoa 
combination  jf/>,  accotdiiig  to  tK^  ghJ^l 
rule,  both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of 
the  word,  is  filent.  It  had  anciently  a  pt- 
tural  pronunciation,  which  is  ftill  retained 
in  great  part  of  Scotland,  and  in  fomeof  thi! 
northern  p^rts  of  England  i  but  every  eot- 
tural  foimd  haa  been  long  fincc  b'anilbed 
from  the  language ;  not,  however,  withoot 
fomeeffbrts  to  continue  by  changiog  thcfc 
letters,  (bmetimes  into  the  related  guttural 
confonant  k,  as  in  tougb^  boMgb,  &c.  and 
fometimcs  ihto  a  cohfofaant  entirely  unr^ 
lated  to  them,  ai  in  hngb^  coufb^  tec,  Ttteicire 
the  only  transmutations  of  thefe  letters ;  and 
thele  eftablifiied  irregularitieatre  quite  fofr' 
cient  without  admitting  fuch  as  are  otily  can- 
didates for  confufion.  If  it  be  pleaded  tbc 
J^tbe  better  expreflfes  the  emiflion  of  breath 
in  the  a£l  of  fighing)  it  may  be  anfwertd, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  as  the, 
tongue  and  teeth  have  nothing  to  do  in  thtr 
adion.  Mr.  Sheridan  has,  indeed,  to  affift 
this  exprefiion,  fpelt  the  word  yii^,  asaoafpi- 
ration  mud  neceflarily  accompany  the  sd  of; 
fighing ;  but  (to  takcno  notice  that,  in  thiscaJe, 
the  b  ought  to  be  before  the  i)  (397)  though, 
fuch  expreiHdn  may  be  rtty  proper  in  ora- 
tory, wbenaccofiipiiniedby  pma^  U«R>«ld 
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be  at  affe^d  to  4pve  U  this  afpimion  in  or- 
dinary rpeecb,  as  to  pronou|icc  the  word 
fearful  with  a  tremor  of  the  voice  and  a  faul- 
tering  ol  the  tongue ;  or  to  lUter  the  word 
iaurb  with  a  convullive  motion  of  the  breaft 
and  langs.  To  thefe  reafons  may  be  added 
the  laws  of  rhyme;  which  neccifarily  ex- 
clude this  aife^ed  pronunciation,  and  oblige 
us  to  give  the  word  its  true  analogical 
found. 

Love  is  a  rmokc,  rais'd  wuh  the  fume  oifigh ; 

Being  purg'd,  a  fire,  fparkling  in  lovers*  eyes. 

2>HAK£SrXA»ft. 

Sight,  site.  f. 

Perception  by  the  eye,  the  Ccofe  of  feeing ; 
open  vieWy  a  (ituation  in  which  nothing  oo- 
ftruds  the  eye ;  aft  of  feeing  or  beholding  ; 
notice,  knowledge ;  eye,  inftrument  of  fee- 
ing ;  aperture  pervious  to  the  eye,  or  other 
pomts  fixed  to  guide  the  eye,  as  the  Sights 
of  a  quadrant ;  ipeftacle,  ikow,  thing  won- 
derful to  be  feen. 

Sightless,  slte'lSs.  a. 

Wanting  fight,  blind  ;  not  fightly. 

Sightly,  site'li.  a. 

Pieafing  tp  the  eye,  Uriking  to  the  view. 
SiCILj  Sld'jfl.  f. 
Seal. 

Sign,  sine.  f. 

Atoknt  of  any  thing,  that  by  which  any 
thing  is  ^own;  a  wonder,  a  ipiracle;  a 
pifture  kuog  at  a  do9r,  Co  give  notice  what 
u  fold  within ;  a  con^ellation  in  the  Zo- 
diack;  typical  reprefentation,  fymbol;  a 
fubfcription  of  one's  name,  as  »  Sign  ma- 
nual. 

To  Sign,  sine.  v.  a. 

To  mark :  to  ratify  by  band  or  fml ;  to  be* 
token,  to  fipify,  tp  rrprefient  typically. 

Signal,  sig'ndl.  f. 

Notice  given  by  a  iignal,  ^  fign  that  gives 
notice. 

Signal,  sig'nil.  a. 

Eminent,  memorable,  remarkable. 

Signality,  slg-n4r4-ti.  f. 

Quality  of  fomcthing  remarkable  or  memo- 
rable. 

To  Signalize,  sig'nil-lze.  v.  a. 

To  make  eminent,  to  nuike  remarkable. 

Signally,  sig'n4l-4.  ad. 

Eminently,  remarkab)^,. memorably. 

SiGNATiON,  sig-nk'ihdn.  f. 

Sign  given,  ad  oT  betoH^ing. 

Signature,  slg'ni<-(&re.  f. 

A  fign  or  mark  i^preflcd^U^on  any  thin|(,  a 
t  ftamp ;  a  mark  upon  t^  jtnatter,  particu- 
larly upon  planu,  by  wki^>  their  nature  or 
m^aicinal  ufe  is  pointed  out ;  proof,  evi- 
dence ;  among  printers,  fome  letter  or 
figure  to  difiinguiih  different  ibecU 

Signet,  ^ig'net.  f. 

A  feal  commonly  ufed  for  the  feal-manual 
of  a  king. 

Significance,  sig-nif  ft-k4nfc.   ? 
SiGNlFlCANCY,  slg-niffi-k^n-si.  3 

t  Power  of  Agnifying,  meaning;  energy, 
power  of  i^p^cfllng  the  mind  ;  importance, 
moment. 

SIGNIFICANT,  sig-nif'fi-kint.  a. 

ExprelBve  o*  fomcthing  beyond  the  exter- 
nal mark ;  betoj^cning,  ftanding  as  a  fign  of 
(bmething;  expreifive  or  rcprcfentativc  in 
an  eminent  degree ;  important,  momentous. 

Significantly,  sig-niffi-k^nt-li. 

ad.  With  force  of  exprcflion. 

SIGNIFICATION,  sig-nlf-4-ki'(hin. 

C  The  aft  of  making  known  by  figns; 
Cleaning  c^^preficd  by  a  fign  or  word. 

§ipNiFlCATiVE,  s!g-nif  f&-k4-tiv. 


a.  Betokening  by  any  external  fign ;  forci- 
ble, ftrongly  cxpreflive. 

SiGNiFiCATORY,  sig-nif'fA-k4-tfir-4 

f.  ■  That  which  fignifies  or  betokens. 

To  Signify,  sig'n4-fl.  v.  a. 

To  declarp  by  fome  token  or  fi^n  ;  to  mean, 
to  exprels ;  to  import,  to  weigh ;  to  make 
known. 

To  Signify,  sig'ni-fl.  v.  n. 

To  exprcfs  meaning  with  force. 

SiGNiORY,  sine'yo-ri.  f. 

Lordfhip,  dominion. 

Signpost,  slne'p6ft.  f. 

That  upon  which  a  fign  hangs. 

Silence,  sl'l^nfe.  f. 

The  (late  of  holding  peace;  habitual  t^i- 
turnity,  not  loquacity ;  fecrecy  j  (lillncfs. 

Silence,  siU^^nfe.  interj. 

An  authoritative  reftraint  of  fpeecb. 

To  Silence,  si'linfe.  v.  a. 

To  iiill,  to  oblige  to  hold  peace. 

Silent,  slMlnt.  a. 

Not  fpeaking;  not  talkative  ;  ftill-;  not  men- 
tioning. 

Silently,  si'l|nt-l&.  ad. , 

Without  fpeecb  ;  without  noife ;  without 
mention, 

SiLicious,  si-lifli'is.  a.  (135). 

Made  of  hair. 

SiLiQUA,  sil'lA-k*wJ.  f. 

A  caret  of  which  fix  make  a  fcruple ;  the 
feed-veifel,  hulk,  pod,  or  fbell  of  fuch  plants 
as  are  of  the  pulfe  kind. 

SijLiqyosjE,  sil-U-kwAfe'.  I 
SiLiQyotJs,  drU-Kw&s.    J 

Having  a  pod  or  capf^U. 

Silk,  sllk.f. 

The  thread  of  the  worm  t^at  tum#  after- 
wards to  a  buUerfiy ;  the  ftuff  n^dc  of  the 
worm's  thread. 


infilk. 


a* 


A  dealer  in  filk. 
SiLKWEAVER,  silk'wi-vflf.  f. 
One  whofe  trade  is  to  weave  filken  ftuffs. 

Silkworm,  silk'wdrm.  f. 

Thp  worm  that  fpins  filk. 

Silky,  silk'A.  a. 

Made  of  filk  ;  foft,  pliant. 

Sill,  sill.  f. 

The  timber  or  ftone  at  the  foot  of  the  door. 

Sillabub,  sllMi-bdb.  f. 

A  mixture  of  milk  warm  from  the  cow  with 
wine,  fugar,  &c. 

Sillily,  sH'14-14.  ad. 

In  a  filly  manner,  fimply,  foolifldy. 

Silliness,  sil'li-nes.  f. 

Simplicity,  weaknefs,  harmlefs  folly. 

Silly,  sil'li.  a.' 

Harmlefs,  innocent,  artlefs;  foolilh,  witleOi. 
SiLLYHOW,  Sll'14-h6ft.  f. 
The  men^brane  that  covers  the  head  of  the 

fcetus. 

Silvan,  sil'vJn.  a. 

Woody,  full  of  woods. 

Silver,  sil'vflr.  f. 

Silver  is  a  white  and  hard  metal,  next  in 
weight  to  gold  ;  any  thing  of  foft  fplendor ; 
9i«ney  made  of  filver. 

Silver,  stl'vfir.  a. 

Made  of  filver ;  white  like  filver  ;  haying  t 
pale  luftre ;  foft  of  voice. 

Tg^Silver,  sil'vftr.  v.  a. 

To  cover  fuperficially  with  filver ;  to  adorn 
with  mild  luftre. 


SiLVERBEATER,  sil'vflr-b4-tftr.  f. 

.  One  that  foliates  filver.  ' 

SiLVERLY,  sil'vir-lii  ad. 

With  the  appearance  of  filver. 

Silversmith,  sil'vfir-fmi/A.  f. 

One  that  works  in  filver. 
SiLVERTHISTLE,  sil'vfir-/Ms-fl.  T   i^ 

Silver  WEED,  sil'vir-w4id.      J 

Planu. 

Silvery,  sil'vfir-4.  a  # 

Befprinkled  with  filver,  ihiniiig  like  filver* 

SiMAR,  sA-mir'.  f. 

A  woman's  robe. 

Similar,  sim'i-lir.  \ 

SiMiLARY,  s!m'A-lir-A.     J  *• 

Homogeneous,  having  one  part  like  ano« 
ther  ;  refembling,  haviof  refemblance. 

Similarity,  sim-6-3ir'6-t6.  f. 

Likenefs. 

Simile,  sXm^kAi.  f. 

A  comparifon  by  which  any  thing  is  illn- 
ftratcd.  .      ^ 

Similitude,  s4-mil'4-tfide.  f. 

Likenefs,  refemblance  ;  comparifon,  fimile. 

Simitar,  sim'A-t3r.  f. 

A  crooked  or  falcated  fword  with  a  copveX) 
fdgp. 

To  Simmer,  sim'mir.  v.  n. 

To  boil  gently,  to  boil  with  a  gentle  bif- 
fing. 

Simony,  sim'fln-i.  f. 

The  crime  of  buying  or  felling  church  pre- 
ferment. 

To  Simper,  slin'pflr.  v.  n. 

To  fmile,  Fcncially  to  fmile  fooli&ly. 

Simmer,  sim'pfir.  f. 

Smile,  generally  a  foolilh  fmile. 

Simple,  sim'pl.  a.  (405). 

Plain,  artlefs ;  harmlefs,  uncompojwded, 
unmingled  ;  filly,  not  wife,  not  cunning. 

Simple,  sim'pl.  f. 

A  fimple  ingreaient  in  «  medicine,  %  dru^^ 
an  hero. 

To  Simple,  sim'pl.  v.  n. 

To  gather  fimples. 

SiMPLENESs,  sim'pl*nls.  f. 

The  qtiality  of  being  fimple. 

Simpler,  sim'pl-fir  f. 

A  fimpleft,  an  herbalift. 

Simpleton,  sfm'pl-tfln.  f. 

A  filly  mortal,  a  trifle?,  a  foolilh  fellow. 

Simplicity,  $iin-plls'6-t4.  f. 

Plaiouefs,  artlcflTnefs  ;  not  fubtilty,  not  ab- 
ilrufenefs ;  not  finery ;  date  of  being  on* 
compounded;  weaknefs,  fillinefs. 

Sim  PL  I  ST,  slm'plift.  f. 

One  fi(.illed  in  fimples. 

Simply,  sim'pli.  ad. 

Without  art,  without  fubtilty;  of  kfelf, 
without  addition;  merely,  fokly;  fo«l* 
iibly,  fiUily. 

SiMULAR,  sim'A-Ur.  f. 

One  that  counterfeits.     Not  in  ufe. 

Simulation,  sim-A-li'(hfin.  f. 

That  part  of  hypocrify  which  pretends  that 
to  be  which  is  not. 

Simultaneous,  sl-mfll-ti'n4.6s.  a. 

(135).  Ailing  together,  exifiing  at  the  fame 
time. 

Sin,  sin.  f.  * 

An  a£l  againft  the  laws  of  God,  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  religion  ;  habitual  negligence 
of  religion. 

To  Sin,  An.  v.  n. 

To 


SIN 


SIN 


SIT 


To  neg\e€t  the  laws  of  reltgton,  to  violate 
the  laws  of  religion ;  to  offend  againft  right. 

Since,  sinfe.  ad. 

Bccaufc  that ;  from  the  time  that ;  ago,  be- 
fore this. 

Since,  sinfe.  prepofition. 

Aftcr»  reckoning  from  fome  time  paft  to  the 
time  prcfent. 

Sincere,  sin-<s£re^  a. 

Pure,  unroingled;    honeft,    aadiffembling, 
uncorropt. 

Sincerely,  sin-scre'14.  ad. 

Hooeftly,  without  hypocrify. 

Sincerbness,  sf 


;in-sire'n3s.  1 


Sincerity,  sin 

Hoocily  of  intention,  purity  of  mind  ;  free* 
dom  from  hypocrify. 

SiNDON,  sin'dfin.  f. 

i\  fold,  a  wrapper. 

Sine,  sine.  f. 

A  right  Sine,  in  geometry,  is  a  right  line 
drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arch  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  diameter  drawn  from  the 
other  end  of  that  arch. 

Sinecure,  sI'nd-kAre.  f. 

An  office  which  has  revenue  without  any 
employment. 

Sinew,  sin'nA.  f.  (265). 

A  tendon,  the  ligament  by  which  the  jointt 
are  moved;  applied  to  whatever  gives 
ftrength  or  compadnefs,  as  m^ney  is  the 
Sinews  of  war ;  mufcle  or  nerve. 

To  Sinew,  sln'ni.  v.  a. 

To  knit  as  by  fmews.     Not  in  ufe. 

Sinewed,  sin'nAde.  a. 

Faroiflied  with  dnews;  ftrong,  firm,  vigo- 
rous. 

Sinewy,  sln'nA-i.  a. 

Conlifting  of  a  (inew,  nervous;  ilrong,  vi- 
gorous. 

Sinful,  sln'fAl.  a. 

Alien  from  God;  onfandified  ;  wicked,  not 
obfervant  of  religion,  contrary  to  religion. 

Sinfully,  sin'fAl-i.  ad. 

Wickedly. 

Sinfulness,  sin'ffil-nis.  f. 

Alienation  from  God,  negtcd  or  violation  of 
the  duties  of  religion. 

To  Sing,  sing.  v.  n.  preterit,  I  Sang, 

or  Snn^i  paniciple  patf.  Sung.  To  form 
the  voice  to  melody,  to  articulate  mufi- 
cally;  to  utter  fwcct  founds  inarticulately  t 
to  make  any  fmall  m  (hrill  noife  ;  to  lell  in 
poetry. 

To  Sing,  sing.  v.  a. 

To  relate  or  mrntion  in  poetry;  to  Cele- 
brate, to  give  praifes  to;  to  utter  harmoni- 
oufly. 

To  Singe,  sinje.  v.  a. 

To  fcorch,  to  burn  (lightly  or  fuperficially. 

Singer,  sing'flr.  f. 

One  that  fi/igs,  one  whofe  profcfEon  or  bu(i- 
ocCs  is  to  fiflg. 

SiNGiNQMASTER,  sing'ing-mis-tfir. 

'  f.  One  who  teaches  to  hng. 

feiNGLE,  sing'gl.  a,  (405). 

One,  not  double;  particular,  individual; 
not  compounded  ;  alone,  having  no  compa- 
nion, having  no  affiftant ;  unmarried ;  not 
complicated,  not  duplicated ;  pure,  oncor- 
fupt,  a  fcriptural  feofe ;  that  in  which  one  is 
oppoicd  to  one. 

To  Single,  sing'gl.  v.  a.' 

To.  chufe  out  from  among  others;  to  fe« 
quefUr,  to  withdraw  ;  to  take  aldnc ;  to  (e* 
}  arate. 

SiNOLENEss>sijag'gl-n}s.  f^ 


ftr  (546).  —  Fitc,  flr,  fill,  fit ;  —  mk,  mit ; — pi 

Simplicity,  ijncerityv  honcft  plainncl^. 

Singly,  sing'gli.  ad. 

Individually,  particularly;  without  part- 
ners or  aifociates  ;  honeftly,  fimply,  do- 
cerely. 

Singular,  sing'gA-lftr.  a.  (ijg)* 

Single,  not  conaplex,  not  compound ;  in 
grammar,  expremng  only  one  ;  not  plural ; 
particular,  unexampled ;  having  fomethiog 
not  common  to  others  ;  alone,  that  of  which 
there  is  but  one. 

Singularity,  slng-gA-Ur'i-ti.  f. 

Some  charader  or  quality  by  which  one 
is  diflinguifhed  from  others  ;  any  thing  re- 
markable, a  curiofity. 

Singularly,  s!ng'gA-lir-li.  ad. 

Particularly,  in  a  manner  not  common  to 

others. 

Sinister,  sin'n!s-t&r.  a. 

Being  on  the  left  hand,  left,  not  right ;  bad, 
deviating  from  honefty,  un£ur;  onlucky, 
inaufpicioua. 
03^  This  word,  though  uniformly  accented 
on  the  fecond  fyllable  by  the  poets  quoted 
by  Johnfon,  is  as  uniformly  accented  on  the 
ikrUt  by  all  our  lexicographers,  and  is  uni- 
formly f6  pronounced  oy  the  bcfl  fpeakers. 
Mr.  Nares  tells  us,  that  i>r.  Johnfon  feems 
to  think,  that  when  this  word  is  ufed  to  its 
literal  fenfe,  aa 

In  his  fimfter  hand,  inftead  of  ball, 
He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale. 

DxYDXtf. 

It  has  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable ;  but 
when  in  the  figurative  fenfe  of  corruftt  infi- 
diouSt  ice.  on  the  firft.  This  diftmdion 
feema  to  be  well  founded,  both  with  refpe^ 
to  utility,  as  well  as  the  beft  ufage. 

SiNisTROus,  sin'nls>trAs.  a. 

Abfurd,  perverfe,  wrong-headed. 

SiNiSTRousLY,  sln-nis-trfts-li.  ad. 

With  a  tendency  to  the  left ;  perverfcly,  ab- 
furdly.  Accented  according  to  the  adjcdive. 

To  Sink,  sink.  v.  n.  pret.   I  Sunk, 

anciently  SanI?;  part.  Sunk  or  Sunken.  To 
fall  down  through  any  medium,  not  to 
fwim,  to  go  to  the  bottom ;  to  fall  gradu- 
ally ;  to  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body ; 
to  lofe  height,  to  fall  to  a  level ;  to  lofe  or 
want  prominence ;  to  be  overwhelmed  or 
deprened ;  to  be  received, *to  be  imprcfied  ; 
to  decline,  to  decrcafe,  to  decay ;  to  fall 
into  reft  or  indolence ;  to  fall  into  any  ftate 
worfe  than  the  former,  to  tend  to  ruin. 

To  Sink,  sink.  v.  a. 

To  put  under  water,  to  di fable  from  fwim- 
min^  or  floating;  to  delve,  to  make  by 
delving;  to  deprefs,  to  degrade ;  to  plunge 
into  deftru^lion ;  to  make  to  fall ;  to  bring 
low,  to  diminifh  in  quantity;  to  crufli ;  to 
diminifl] ;  to  make  to  decline  ;  to  fupprefs, 
to  conceal. 

Sink,  sink.  f. 

A  drain,  a  jakcs  ;  any  place  where  corrup- 
tion is  gathered. 

Sinless,  sin'lJs.  a. 

Exempt  from  fin. 

SiNLESSNESS,  sin'lls-nls.  f. 

Exemption  from  fin. 

Sinner,  sln'ndr.  f. 

One  at  enmity  with  God  ;  one  not  truly  or 
reltgioufly  good ;  an  offender,  a  criminal. 

SiNOFFERiNG,  sin'6f-ffir-!ng.  f. 

An  expiation  or  facrifice  for  fin. 

SiNOFER,  s!n'6-pflr.  f. 

A  fpccies  of  earth,  ruddle. 

To  Sinuate,  sin'nA-ite.  v,  a» 

To  bend  "in  and  out. 

SiNUATiON,  sin-ni-a'lhfln.  f^ 

A  bending  in  aod  out. 


n«,  pin ;  — 
Sinuous,  sln'nA-As.  a. 

Bending  in  and  out. 

Sinus,  sl'nds.  f. 

A  bay  of  the  fca,  an  openiog  of  the  land ;  any 
fold  or  opening. 

To  Sip,  sip.  v.  a. 

To  take  a  fmall  quantity  of  liquid  in  at  the 
mouth. 

Sip,  sip.  f. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  liquid  taken  in  at  the 
mouth. 

Siphon,  sl'fftn.  f. 

A  pipe  through  which  liquors  art  conveyed. 

SiPPER,  slp'pAr.  f. 

One  that  fips. 

Sippet,  sip'plt.  f. 

4  fmall  fop. 

SiR,sdr. 

The  word  of  refpcd  in  compellation ;  tit 
title  of  a  knight  or  baronet ;  it  is  fomctioiet 
ufed  for  Man ;  a  title  given  to  the  loin  of 
beef,  which  one  ot  our  kings  knighted  in  1 
fit  of  gjood  humour. 

Sire,  sire.  f. 

A  father,  in  poetry ;  it  ia  ufed  of  beats,  is 
the  horie  had  a  good  Sire;  it  ia  ufed  tscoffl- 
pofition,  as  grand-Sire. 

Siren,  sl'ren.  f. 

A  goddefs  who  enticed  men  by  finging,  ni 
devoured  them. 

SiRiAsis,  s4-rl'i-sls.  f.  (135). 

An  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
brane, though  an  exceflive  heat  of  the  (on. 

SiRius,  sir'rA-ds.  f. 

The  dogftar 

Sirocco,  sA-r6k'k6.  f. 

The  fouth-eaft  or  Syrian  wind. 

Sirrah,  sslr'ri.  f. 

A  compellation  of  reproach  and  infult. 
ff^  This  is '  a  corruption  of  the  firft  magai- 
tude,  but  too  general  and  invetexate  10  be 
remedied. 

SiROP,  or  Sirup,  sflr'rfip  f. 

The  juice  of  vegetables  boiled  with  fugar. 
Q^"  The  i  in  this  word  and  its  compounds  is 
irrecoverably  corrupted  into  si. 

SiRUPED,  sdr'rfipt.  a. 
Sweet,  like  firup,  bedewed  with  fweeti. 

SiRUPY,  sir'nip-A,  a. 

Refembliug  firup. 

SiSTER,  Sis'tftfj  f. 
A  woman  boi^  #1  the  fame  parents,  corre* 
lative  to  brotftM ;  one  of  the  fame  faith,  a 
chriftiao  ;  on€l  m  the  fame  nature,  homatt 
being ;  one  of  tke  lame  kind,  one  of  tkc 
fame  office. 

SiSTER-iN-LAW,  sis'tfir-in-liw.  f- 

A  hulband  or  wife's  fifter. 

Sisterhood,  sis'tfir-hdd.  f. 

The  office  or  duty  of  a  fitter;  a  fetof6Aeii» 
a  number  of  women  of  the  fame  order. 

Sisterly,  sis'tir-14.  a. 

Like  a  fifter,  becoming  a  fifter. 

To  Sit,  sit.  v.  n.  preterit,  I  Sat* 

To  rett  upon  the  buuocka;  to  be  in  a  fi>t( 
of  reft,  or  idlenefili  to  be  in  any  local  pofi- 
tion  ;  to  reft  as  a  weight  or  burden ;  to  fet- 
tle, to  abide ;  to  brood,  to  incubate ;  to  be 
placed  in  order  to  be  painted ;  to  be  in  any 
fituation  or  condition ;  to  be  fixed,  u  aa 
afleably ;  to  be  placed  at  the  table ;  to  be 
in  any  lolemn  aflembly  aa  a  member ;  to  Sit 
down,  to  begin  a  fiege ;  to  reft,  to  ceafe  as  fa- 
ttsfied ;  to  (tttle,  to  fie  abode;  to  ^oot,  to^ 
he  without  engagement  or  caploynipi ;  to 
continue  to  the  end  ;  to  Sic  np,  to  rin  frtm 
l^Qg to  fitting;  to  watch,  ttUtOfOtoh^* 

To 


SKE 


SKI 


S^KI 


•  n6,  mJve,  nAr,  ndt ;  —  tibe,  tib,  bill ;  —  611 ;  —  pAdnd  ;  —  tbin^  th Is. 


To  Sit,  s!t.  v.  a. 

To  keep  the  feat  upvn  s  to  be  fettled,  to  do 
bulinefs. 

Site,  site.  f. 

Situation,  local  pofition. 
SiTH,  si/A.  ad.  ^ 

Since,  feeing  that.     Obfolete. 

SiTHEy  or  Scythe,  sithc.  f. 

The  inftniincjit  of  mowing,  a  crooxed  blade 
Joined  at  right  angles  to  a  long  pole. 

Sitter,  sit'tir.  f. 

One  that  iltt;  a  biid  that  broods. 

Sitting,  sit'ting.  f. 

The  poflure  of  fitting  on  a  feat ;  the  aft  of 
rcfting  on  a  feat ;  a  time  at  which  one  cxhi- 
bus  himfclf  to  a  paiitter ;  a  meeting  of  an 
aifemblv ;  a  courfe  of  ftudy  unintermitted  ; 
a  time  tor  which  one  (its  without  riling;  in- 
cubation. 

Situate,  sit't(hii-4te.  part.  a. 

Placed  with  refped  to  anv  thing  elfe. 

Situation,  sit-t(hi-a'(hin.  f. 

Local  rcfpeft,  politton ;  condition,  date. 

Six,  siks.  f. 

Twice  three,  one  more  than  five. 

Sixpence,  siks'penfe.  f. 

A  coin,  half  a  (hilhne. 

Sixscore,  siks'lkore.  a. 

Six  times  twenty. 

Sixteen,  siks'iidn.  a. 

Six  and  ten. 

Sixteenth,  siks'ti4n/A.  a. 

The  Gxth  from  the  tenth. 

Sixth,  siksth.  a. 

The  firft  after  the  fifth,  the  ordinal  of  fix. 

Sixth,  six/A.  f. 

A  fixth  part 

Sixthly,  s!ks/A'l&.  ad. 

Id  the  fixth  place. 

Sixtieth,  siks'te-l/A.  a.  (279). 

The  tenth  fix  times  repeated. 

Sixty,  siks'ti.  a. 

Six  times  ten. 

Size,  size.  f. 

Bulk,  quantity  of  fuperficies,  comparative 
magnitude ;  condition  ;  any  vifcous  or  glu- 
tinous fttbilance. 

To  Size,  size.  v.  a. 

To  adjuii,  or  arrange  according  to  fize ;  to 
fettle,  to  fix  ;  to  cover  with  glutinous  matter* 
to  befmear  with  fize. 

Sized,  siz*d.  a.  (359). 

Having  a  particular  magnitude 

Sizeable,  sl'zd-bl.  a. 

Reafonablv  bulky. 

SiZER,  sl'zflr.  f. 

A  certain  rank  of  (ludents  in  tht  univerfi- 
ties. 

SiziNESS,  sl'zi-nes.  f. 

Glutinoufneis,  vtfcofity. 

SiZY,  sl'zi.  a. 

Vifcous,  glutinous. 

Skainsmate,  fk&nz'mite.  f. 

A  meifmate.     Obfoletc. 

Skate,  (kite.  f. 

A  flat  fca  fifli ;  a  fort  of  (hot  armed  with 
iron,  for  Aiding  on  the  ice. 

Skean,  flcinc.  f. 

A  (hort  fword,  a  knife. 

Skec,  flcig.  f. 

A  wild  plum. 

SKECGER,(kcg'efir.  f. 

Skeggcrs,  arc  bred  of  fuch  fick  falmoa  that 
might  not  eo  to  the  fea. 

Skein,  Ikane.  f.  (249). 


A  1(.not  of  thread  or  filk  wound. 

Skeleton,  (kel'li-tfin.  f. 

The  hones  of  the  body  preferved  together 
as  much  as  can  be  in  their  natural  fituation  ; 
the  compages  of  the  principal  parts. 

Skeptick,  (kep'tik.  f,  (350). 

One  who  doubts,  or  pretends  to  doubt  of 
every  thin^. 

f^  U  is  with  forae  reluftance  I  have  given 
this  word,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  written  it,  a 
place  in  this  Diftionary ;  not  becauie  it  is 
not  gen'erally  pronounced  in  this  manner, 
but  that  I  tliink  conforming  our  Ipelling  to 
a  previiiling  pronunciation,  when  this  pro- 
nunciation is  contrary  to  analogy,  is  preg- 
nant with  the  greatcii  evils  that  can  happen 
to  a  language.  While  the  original  landmark 
is  ftanduig,  the  true  proprietor  may  claim 
his  right& ;  but  when  once  that  is  effaced, 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  refuniption.  How 
Dr.  Johnfon  could  remove. this  landmark  is- 
alionilhing.  It  is  one  of  thofe  unaccount- 
able  abfurditics  tnat  fometimes  enter  into 
the  characters  of  men,  whofe  undcrllandings 
are  as  much  above  the  refl  of  the  world  in 
fome  things,  as  they  are  below  them  in 
others.  The  truth  is,  this  great  man  trou- 
bled himfelf  liHle  about  pronunciation  ;he 
feems  to  have  cared  as  little  for  etymologies, 
and  even  grammatical  difquifitions  feem  not 
to  have  been  his  favourite  lludy ;  but  when 
words  were  to  be  precifely  defined,  when 
the  boundaries  of  their  fignincations  were  to 
be  fixed,  and  their  moil  delicate  (hades  of 
meaning  to  be  diftinguifhed  and  exempli- 
fied, this  talk,  fo  ditficult  to  the  ftrongeft 
mind,  feemcd  to  prefent  him  with  an  opera- 
tion worthy  of  his  powers  :  in  this  labour 
he  was,  indeed,  a  literary  Hercules,  and  in 
this  he  has  toiled  with  honour  to  himfelf, 
and   to   the  eflcntial  improvement  of    the 

.    Englilh  language. 

Skeptical,  flcep'ti-kdl.  a. 

Doubtful,  pretending  to  univerlal  doubt. 

Skepticism,  ikcp'ti-slzm.  f. 

Univerfal  doubt,  pretence  or  profcflion  of 
univerfal  doubt. 

Sketch,  fkitlh.  f. 

An  outline,  a  rough  draught,  a  firft  plan. 

To  Sketch,  Iketfli.  v.  n. 

To  draw,  by  tracing  the  outline ;  to  plan, 
by  giving  the  firft  or  principal  motion. 

Skewer,  ikiire.  f,  (265). 

A  wooden  or  ifod  pin,  ufed  to  keep  meat 
in  form. 

To  Skewer,  (k6re.  v.  a. 

To  fallen  with  (kewers. 

Skiff,  ikiiF.  f. 

A  fm;ill  light  boat. 

Skilful,  ikil'iAl.  a. 

Knowing,  qualified  with  (kill. 

Skilfully,  ikll'fdUi.  ad. 

With  (kill,  with  art,  with  uncommon  abi- 
lity, dcxtcroufly. 

Skilfulness,  flcil'fdl-ncs.  f. 

An,  ability,  dexteroulnels. 

Skill,  ikil.  f. 

Knowledge  of  any  pradlice  or  art,  readioefs 
in  any  pra^lice. 

To  Skill,  ikil.  v.  n. 

To  be  knowing  in,  to  be  dextrous  at. 

Skilled,  fkird.  ;t.  (359>« 

Knowing,  dextrous,  acquainicd  with. 

Skilless,  ikil'les.  a. 

Wanting  art.     Nut  in  ufe. 

Skillet,  (kiriit.  f. 

A  fmall  kettle  or  boiler. 

To  Skim,  fltim.  v.  a. 

To  clfi»r  off  from  the  upper  part,  by  palling 
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a  velTcl  a  little  below  the  furfact;  to  take 
by  (kimming ;  to  brufh  the  furface  lightly, 
to  pafs  very  near  the  furfjicc. 

To  Skim,  (kim.  v.  n. 

To  pafs  lightly,  to  glide  along. 

Skimbleskamble,  fldm'bl-fkim-bl 

a.  Wandering  wild.     A  cant  word. 

Skimmer,  ficim'^m&r.  f. 

A  (hallow  veffef  with  whicji  the  fcun  is 
taken  o(f. 

Skim  MILK,  (kim-milk'.  f. 

Milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken. 

Skin,  (kin.  f. 

The  natural  covering  of  the  fle(h ;  hide, 
pelt,  that  which  is  taken  from  animals  to 
make  parchment  or  leather. 

To  Skin,  (k!n.  v.  a. 

To  (lay,  to  (Irip  or  dive(i  of  the  (kin ;  t» 
cover  with  the  (kin  ;  to  cover  fuperficially. 

Skink,  (kink.  f.     A  Saxon  word. 

Drink,  any  thinff  potable  ;  pottage. 

To  Skink,  Ikiim.  v.  n. 

To  ferve  drink. 

Skinker,  (kink'Ar.  f. 

One  that  ferves  drink. 

Skinned,  (kin'd.  a.  (359). 

Having  the  nature  of  (km  or  leather. 

Skinner,  (kin'nfir.  f. 

A  dealer  in  (kins. 

Skinniness,  (kln'n^-nes.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  (kiony. 

Skinny,  (kin'ni.  a. 

Confiding  only  of  (kin,  wanting  fle(k. 

To  Skip,  (kip.  v.  n. 

To  fetch  ouick  bounds,  to  pafs  by  quick 
leans,  to  bound  lightly  and  joyfully;  t* 
pa  ft  without  notice. 

To  Skip,  (kip.  v.  a. 

To  mifs.  to  pafs. 

Skip,  (kip.  f. 

A  light  leap  or  bound. 

Skipjack,  (kip'jdk.  f. 

An  upfiart. 

Skipkennel,  (klp'k^n-nil.  f. 

A  lackey,  a  footboy. 

Skipper,  (kip'pAr.  f, 

A  (hipmafter  or  Aiipboy. 

Skirmish,  (ker'm!(h.  f.  (108)- 

A  (light  fight,  leCs  than  a  fet  batUe ;  a  coa- 
ted, a  contention. 

To.Skirmish,  (kep'nii(h.  V.n. 

To  fight  loofely,  to  fight  in  parties  before  or* 
after  the  ihock  of  the  main  battle. 

Skirmisher,  flceKmlih-dr.  f. 

He  who  (kiiAiiihes. 

To  Skirre,  (kir.  v.  a. 

To  fcour,  to  ramble  over  in  order  to  cleitr. 

To  Skirre,  flcir.  v.  n. 

To  fcour,  to  feud,  to  run  in  hafte. 

Skirret,  (ker'xit.  f. 

A  plant. 

Skirt,  (kirt.  f.  fio8).  * 

The  loofe  edge  of  a  garment,  a  part  which, 
hangs  loofe  below  the  waid;  the  edge  of 
any  part  of  the  drefs;  edge,  nurgini'bot-^ 
dcr,  extreme  part. 

To  Skirt,  (kert.  v.  a. 

To  border,  to  run  along  the  edge. 

Skittish,  (kit'tilh.  a. 

Shy,  eafily  frighted  i  wanton,  volatile ;. 
changeable,  fickle. 

Skittishly,  (kit'ti(h-lc.  ad. 

Wantonly,^  uncertainly,  fickly.* 

Skittishness,  (kit'i!(h-ncs.  f. 

Waiito«koefs»  ficklcneGi,  (hyncfs. 

t^KONCE, 
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Skovcb,  {kAnfe.  f. 

SceScoMCt. 

Skreen,  fkrtin.  f.  (246). 

Riddle  or  coarfe  (ievc  ;  any  thiog  by  which 
the  fwi  or  wctthcr  is  kept  off ;  inelur,  con- 
ceal mcsic. 

To  Skreen,  flcriio.  v-  a. 

To  riddle,  to  fift;  to  Ihade  from  fao  or 
light,  or  weather ;  to  (helter  or  protc^ 

Skue,  flcA.  a. 

Oblique,  fidelooc. 

To  Skulk,  flcilk.  v.  n. 

To  hide«  to  lurk  in  fear  or  malice. 

Skull,  fkiil.  f. 

The  bone  that  ioclofes  the  head  ;  a  AkmL 

Skullcap,  flcfirklp.  f. 

A  headpiece. 

Sky,  Ocdl.  f.  fi6o}. 

The  region  which  furrotrada  this  earth  be> 
yood  the  atmofphere ;  it  is  taken  for  the 
whole  region  without  the  earth;  the  hea« 
vena;  the  weather. 

Skyey,  Ikii'i.  a. 

Ethereal. 

Skycolour,  flcil'kAl-fir.  f. 

An  azure  colour,  the  colour  of  the  iky. 

Skycoloured,  {kiVkiiUit^d.  a^ 

Blue,  azure,  like  the  (ky. 

Skydyed,  ikii'dide.  a. 

Colouied  like  the  (ky. 

Skyed,  (kiide.  a.  (359). 

£nveloped  by  the  (jtiea. 

Shyish,  (kil'ifti.  a. 

Coloured  by  the  ether. 

Skylark,  IkAi'lirk.  f. 

A  lark  that  mounti  aud  rmgc.  • 

Skylight,  (kel'llte.  f. 

A  window  placed  in  a  room,  not  laterally, 
but  in  the  cieling. 

Skyrocket,  (kcl'r6k-it.  f. 

A  kind  of  firework,  which  flies  high,  and 
-  burns  as  it  flict. 

Slab,  ildb.  f*, 

A  puddle;  a  plane  of  ftonc,  as  a  marble 

Siiib, 

Slab,  (Ub.  a. 

Thick,  vifcous,  glutinous. 

To  Slabber,  fl3b'bdr,  or  flAb'b^r. 

V.  n.  To  let  the  fputlc  fall  from  the  mouth, 
to  drivel;  to  (bed  or  ponr  any  thing. 
53"  The  Ibaond  fourul  of  this  word  i»  by 
mooh  the  more  ufaal  one  ;  but  as  it  is  in  di- 
reft  oppofttion  to  the  orthography,  it  ought 
to  be  difcountenanctd,  and  ihc  a  reftorcd  to 
its  true  found.  Coi  rc6l  ufagc  fecms  fome- 
,  what  inclined  to  this  reformation,  and  every 
lover  of  correftntfs  ought  to  favour  it. 

Slabberer,  ftdb'bflr-Or.  f. 

He  who  fiabbcrs. 

SLABBY,fl3b'bi.  a. 

Thick,  vifcous  ;  wet,  floody. 

Slack,  flak.  a. 

Loofc;  rcmifi;  relaxed. 

To  Slack,  fldk.  \^    • 

To  Slacken,  ilik'k  n.  (103)  T'  °- 

To  be  remifs,  to  neglect ;  to  lofc  ihc  power 
of  cohefion  ;  to  abate  j  to  laoguiih,  to  fiug. 

To  Slack,  lUk.  \^  . 

To  Slacken,  flik'k'n.    ^^ 

To  loofcii,  to  make  Icfs  tight ;  to  rchx,  to 
remit;  to  catc,  to  mitigate;  to  caufc  to  be 
remitted  ;  to  crumble ;  to  neglect ;  to  r«- 
pirfs,  to  make.  IcCi  quick  and  ff»cibk. 

Slack,  fldk.  f.     ^   - 

'      U  coal)  coal  brokca  in  Craail  parta. 


Slackly,  Oak'li.  ad. 

Loofely,  negligently,  remifsly. 

Slackness,  Ulk'nls.  f. 

Loofenefs,  not   tight  nefs  *,    negligMice,  re- 
mi  floe  fs  ;  want  of  tendency ;  weakneCi. 

Slag,  dig.  f. 

The  drofs  or  recrement  of  mttaL 
Slaie,  (li.  f. 
A  weaver's  reed. 

Slain,  dine.    The  participle  pafEve 

of  Slay. 

To  Slake,  fl&ke.  v.  a* 

_  To  quench,  to  extmguifli. 

(^  There  is  a  corrupt  pronanciation  of  tht% 
word  like  the  word  flack.  This  is  the  word, 
aa  Dr.  Johofon  obfenrea,  from  which  it  is 
evidently  derived  ;  but  aa  it  has  acquired  a 
diftind  and  appropriated  meaning,  it  is 
.  irith  ^eat  proprietv  that  it  differs  a  little 
from  iu  original,  Doth  in  ofthograpby  and 
pronanciation. 

To  Slam^  dim.  V.  a. 

To  (laughter,  to  crufli ;  to  win  all  the  tricka 
in  a  hand  at  whift. 

Slam,  dim.  f. 

A  term  at  whiil,  when  all  the  txtcks  in  a 
hand  are  won. 

To  Slander,  din'dfir.  v.  a. 

To  cen&irc  falfelv,  to  belie. 

Slander,  din  ddr.  f. 

Falfe  invedive;  difgrace,  repn>ach;  di{re« 
puution,  ill  name. 

Slanderer,  dln'ddr-flr.  f. 

One  who  belies  another,  one  who  lays  falfe 
imputations  on  another. 

Slanderous,  dsln'd&r-&s.  a. 

Utterinff  reproachful  falfchooda;  containing 
reproachful  falfehooda,  calumnioua. 

Slanderously,  din'ddr-ds-4i.  ad. 

Calumnioufly,  with  falfe  reproach. 

Slang,  fl Jng.  The  preterit  of  Sling. 
Slank,  dink.  f. 

An  herb. 

Slant,  flint. 
Slanting,  flint'lng, 

Obliouc,  not  dircd,  not  perpendicular. 

Slantly,  llint'lc.  1     • 

Slantwise,  fldnt'wize.  J  ^  * 

Obliquely,  not  perpendicularly,  flope. 

Slap,  flap.  f. 

A  fnia  t  blow. 

Slap,  flip.  ad. 

With  a  fudden  and  violent  blow. 

To  Slap,  flap.  v.  a. 

To  Itiike  with  a  flap. 

Slapdash,  flap-ddfli'.  interj. 

All  at  oncK     A  low  word. 

To  Slash,  flafli.  v.  a. 

To   cut,   to   cut   A\iih    long   cuts;  to   lafti. 
SlaHi  is  improper. 

To  Slash,  flafli.  v.  n. 

To  llnkc  at  random  with  a  fword. 

Slash,  flalh.  f. 

Cut,  wound  ;  a  cut  in  cloth. 
Slatch,  fldtfll.  f. 
The  middle  part  of  a  rope   or  cable  that 
hanj;s  down  loofc. 

Slate,  flate.  L 

a  gray  folfilc  ftone,  eafily  broke  in<o  thin 
plates,  which  are  ufcd  to  cover  houfeft,oF  to 

w  rJtc  upon. 

To  Slate,  flate.  v.  a. 

To  cover  the  roof,  to  tile.. 

Slater,  fla'tfir.  f. 

One  who  covers  wiih  flate*  or-  tilen*. 
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Slattern,  flit'tlm.  f. 

A  woman  iie;|iigent,  not  clcpst  or  niccb 

Slaty,  di'ti.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  flate. 

Slave,  (live.  f. 

*     One  nancipated  to  a  naftcr,  not  a  frccnaa, 
a  dependant. 

To  Slave,  dive.  v.  n. 

To  dnige,  to  moil,  to  toiL 

Slaver,  dav'Ar.  f. 

Spittle  running  from  the  movtli,  drxvcL 

To  Slaver,  fliv'dr.  v.  n. 

To  be  fnieared  with  fpiulc ;  to  emit  %mk. 

To  Slaver,  dlv'fir.  v.  a. 

To  finear  with  drivel 

Slaverer,  fllv'fir-Ar.  f. 

One  who  cannot  hold  his  fpittU,  a  drireller, 
an  idiot. 

Slavery,  di'vfir-A.  f. 

Servitude,  the  condition  of  a  fiacre,  the  of- 
ficea  of  a  flave. 

Slaughter,  diw'tfir.  f.  (213)  (390) 

Mafiacre,  deftrndion  by  the  fword. 

To  Slaughter,  daw'tftr.  v.  a. 

To  maflacre,  to  flay,  to  kill  with  the  fword. 

Slaughterhouse,  flJw'tdr-hoAfe 

f.  Houfe  in  which  beafts  are  killed  (or  tke 
butcher. 

Slaughterman,  dilw'tAr-inln.  f. 

One  employed  in  killing. 

Slaughterous,  diw'tfir-ds.  a. 

Deftrudivc,  murderoua. 

Slavish,  di'vifli.  a. 

Servile,  mean,  bafe,  dependant. 

Slavishly,  di'vlfli-lA.  ad. 

Servilely,  meanly. 

Slavishness,  da'vifli-n^.  f. 

Servility,  meaaaefa. 

To  Sla Y^  di.  V.  a.  preterit,  Slew ; 

part,  pafl;  ^in.     (iBo}.  To  kill,  to  bot- 
cher, to  put  to  death. 

Slayer,  di'ir.  f. 

Killer,  murderer,  deftroyer. 

Sleazy,  di'zi.  a.  (227). 

Weak,  %v«inting  fubttance. 

Sled,  d^d.  f. 

A  carriage  drawn  without  wheels. 

Sledded,  ded'did.  a* 

Mounted  on  a  fled. 

Sledge,  d^dje.  f. 

A  lart^c  heavy  hammer;  a  carriage  wilboat 
whecii,  or  with  very  low  whccla. 

Sleek,  fliik.  a.  (246). 

Smooth,  gloffy. 

To  Sleek,  fliik.  v.  a. 

Tocojnb  fmooth  and  even;  to  render fof^t 
fmooth,  or  gloffy. 

Sleekly,  fl^ik'li.  ad. 

Smoothly,  gloilily. 

To  Sleep,  flccp.  v.n.  (246). 

To  take  reft,  by  fufjpcnfkm  of  the  mental 
powers;  to  reft,  to  be  motioolels;  to  lire 
thougblcfsly;  to  be  dead,  death  beiog  a 
ftate  fronv  which  man  will  fometimrt 
awake;  to  be  inattentive,  not  vigilant;  ta 
be  unnoticed,  or  unattended. 
Sl^EP,  flicp.  f. 

Kcpo(c,  rell,.  fufpcnfton  of  the  mentiL 
power&,  (himber 

Sleeper,  fliep'fir:  f.. 

One  who  fleeps;  a  lazy  ioadive  dnme; 
that  which  lies  dormant,  or  without  efit^  i 
afiftj. 

Sleepi&ys  MA^'i'U:  ad 

Drowfily,  with  dciii^  to  flecp;  dnllj^ 
lajiily ;  liupidljc. 
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Sleepiness,  fliip'i-nis.  f. 

Drowrinefs,  difpofitiofi  to  fleep,  inability  to 
keep  awake, 
Sl.SEPI.ESS,  iliip'lls.  a. 
Wanting  deep. 

Sleepy,  fliJp'A.  a^ 

Dfowfy,  difpofcd  to  fleep$  foporiferout, 
caaling  fleep. 

Sleet,  (lAit.  f.  (246). 

A  kind  of  fmooth  or  fmall  hail  or  fnow,  not 
falling  in  flakei,  but  fiogle  partidea. 

To  Sleet,  fldit.  v.  n. 

To  Inow  ta  fmall  partidca,  iytenm^ed 
with  rain. 

Sleety,  flWt'i.  a. 

Bringing  fleet.  ^ 

Sleeve,  (lAAv.  f.  (246). 

The  part  of  a  garment  that  covert  the  arms; 
a  fiOi. 

Sleeved,  fliivy,  a.  (359). 

Having  fle«ves. 

Sleeveless,  fl44vM4s.  a. 

Wanting  i)eeves|  wanting  reafonableneft, 
wanting  propriety. 

Sleight,  flite.  f.  (253). 

Artful  trick,  cunning  artifice,  dexterous 
pradice. 

Slender,  (lenMdr.  a. 

Thin,  fmall  in  circumference  compared  with 
the  length  ;  fmall  in  the  waift,  having  a  fine 
(hape;  flight;  fmall,  weak;  fparing^  not 
amply  fu]>plied. 

Slenderly,  fUmMdr-Ii.  ad. 

Without  bulk ;  fllgbtlv,  meanly. 

Slender  NESS,  flen'dfir-nes.  f. 

Thinncfs,  froallncfs  of  circumferences  want 
of  bulk  or  drength)  flightncft;  want  of 
plenty. 

Slept,  fl^pt.  The  preterit  of  Sleep. 
Slew,  flA.  (265}.    The  pwtcrit  of 

Slay. 

To  Sley,  fli.  V.  n.  (269). 

To  part  or  twift  into  thrcada.  See  to 
Sl£ave. 

To  Slice,  flile.  v.  n. 

.  To  cut  into  flat  pieces  ;  tb  cut  into  paru ;  to 
cat  off ;  to  cut,  to  divide. 

Slice,  (life.  f. 

A  broad  piece  cut  off;  a  broad  piece ;  a 
broad  head  fixed  in  a  handle,  a  pee^  a  fpa- 

tula. 

Slid,  did.  The  preterit  of  Slide. 
Slidden,   flid'd'n.     The   participle 

paflive  of  Slide,  (103). 

To  Slidder,  flld'dfir.  v.  n. 

To  Aide  with  interruption. 

To  Slide,  Hide.  v.  n.    Slid,  preterit; 

Slidden,  participle  pafl".  To  pafs  along 
fmoothly,  to  glide  ;  to  move  without  change 
of  the  foot;  to  pafs  along  by  filcnt  and  un- 
obferved  progreflion;  to  paCi  fjlcmly  and 
gradually  from  good  to  bad;  to  pafs  with- 
out difhculty  or  obftrudion  ;  to  move  upon 
the  ice  by  a  fjngle  impulfc,  without  chaugo 
of  feet ;  to  fall  by  error;  to  be  not  firm ;  to 
pafs  with  a  free  and  gentle  courfe  or  flow. 

To  Slide,  fllde.  v.  a. 

To  pafi  imperceptibly. 

Slide,  fllde.  f. 

Smooth  and  caly  paflage  ;  flow,  even  courfe. 

SLiDtR,  fli'ddr.  f. 

He  who  flidct. 

Slight,  flIte.  a.  (393). 

Sroall,   inconfiderable  ;    weak ;    negligent  j 
foolifh,  wealLof  mind;  norflrone,  thin,  a«. 
aSiightlUk.  6»         »     • 


'Slicht,  flite.  f. 

Negled,  contempt ;  artifice,  cunning  prac- 
tice. 

To  Slight,  fllte.  v.  a. 

To  negle£^,  to  difregard;  to  throw  care* 
leftlv ;  to  Slight  over,  to  treat  or  perform 
careiefsly. 

Slighter,  fli'tAr.  f. 

One  who  difregards. 

Slightingly,  fll'ting44.  ad. 

Without  reverence,  with  contempt. 

Slightly,  fllte'14.  ad. 

Negligently,  contemptuoufly ;  weakly,  with- 
out force ;  without  worth* 

Slightness,  fllte'nfc.  f. 

Weaknefs,  want  of  ftrength;  negligence, 
want  of  attention. 

Slim,  fl!m.  ad. 

Slender,  thin  of  fliape. 

Slime,  fllme.  f. 

Vifcous  mire,  any  glutinoua  fubftance. 

Sliminbss,  flrm^-nes.  f. 

Vifcofity,  glutinous  matter. 

Slimy,  flf'mi.  a. 

Overfpread  with  flime ;  vifcoas,  glatinoui* 

Sliness,  fli'nSs.  f. 

Defigning  artifice. 

Sling,  fling,  f. 

A  milUve  weapon  made  by  a  flrap ;  a  throw, 
a  ftroke ;  a  kind  of  hanging  bandage. 

To  Sling,  fling-  y.  a. 

To  throw  by  a  wng ;  to  throw,  to  cafl ;  to 
hang  lool'cly  by  a  ftriog;  to  move  by  meana 
of  a  rope. 

Slinger,  fluig'dr.  f. 

One  who  flings*  or  ufea  the  fling. 

To  Slink,  mnk.  v.  n.  preter.  Slunk. 

To  fneak,  to  fteal  out  of  the  way. 

To  Slink,  flink.  y.  a. 

To  caft,  to  mifjarry  of. 

To  Slip,  flip.  v.  n. 

To  flide,  not  to  tread  firm ;  to  move  or  fly 
out  of  place ;  to  fneak,  to  flink ;  to  glide, 
to  oafa  unexpededly  or  imperceptibly ;  to 
fall  into  fault  or  error;  to  eicap(,to  fallout 
of  the  memory. 

To  Slip,  /lip.  v.  a. 

To  convey  fecfetly  ;  to  lofe  by  negligence  ; 
to  part  twigs  from  the  main  body  by  lace- 
ration ;  to  cl'cape  from,  to  leave  flily ;  to 
let  loofe ;  to  throw  off  any  ihiiig  that  holds 
one ;  to  pafs  over  negligently. 

Slip,  flip,  f. 

The  ad  of  flipping,  a  falfeftep ;  error,  miftake, 
fault ;  a  twig  torn  from  the  main  Hock  ;  a 
Icafli  or  flring  in  which  a  dog  is  held ;  an 
efcape,  a  dclcrtion  ;  a  long  narrow  piece. 

Slifboard,  flip'b<ird.  f. 

A  board  Aiding  in  grdovcs. 

Slipknot,  flip'nit.  f. 

A  bow-knot,  a  knot  eafily  untied* 

Slipper,  fllp'pfir.  f. 

A  flioe  without  leather  behind,  into  which 
the  foot  flips  caiily. 

Slipperiness,  flip'pAr-4-nSs.  f. 

State  or  quality  of  being  flipper) ,  fmooth- 
ncfi,  glibnds ;  unceri^iuty,  want  of  firm 
foo'ting. 

Slippery,  flip'pAr-i.  a. 

Smooth,  glib ;  uoc  affording  firm  footing; 
bard  to  hold,  ha/d  to  keep ;  not  iUnding 
firm;  uncertain,  changeable ;  not  chafte. 

Slippy,  flip'pc.  ad. 

Slippery,  caiily  fliding. 

Slipshod,  fllp'fh^d.  a. 

Having  the  flioea  not  pulled  up  it  the  b«els, 
but  barely  flipped'  on. 
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Slipslop,  flip'flftp.  f. 

•    Bad  liquor. 

To  Slit,  flk.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.. 

Slit  and  Slitted.     To'  cut  longwife. 

Slit,  flit.  f. 

A  long  cut  and  narrow  opening. 

To  Slive,  flive.       X 
To  Sliver,  fll'vflr./^-*- 

To  fplit,  to  divide  longwife,  to  tear  off  long«^ 
wife. 

Sliver,  fll'vfir.  f. 

A  branch  torn  off. 

Sloats,  flits,  f.  (205). 

Sloats  of  a  cart,  arc  thole  underpiecea  which 
keep  the  bottom  together. 

Slobber,  fl6b'bdr.  f. 

Slaver. —See  Slabber, 

Sloe,  fl6.  f.  (296). 

The  fruit  of  the  blackthors. 

Sloop,  H56p.  f.  (:5o6). 

A  (malJ  ftiip. 

Slop,  fldp.  f.  , 

Mean  and  vile  liquor  of  any  kind. 

Slop,  fl&p.  f. 

Trowfers,  open  breeckea* 

Slope,  fl6pe.  a. 

Oblique,  not  perpendicular. 

Slope,  flApe.  1. 

An  obliqoe  direflion,  any  thing  obllquelf 
dire^ed ;  declivity,  ground  cut  or  ibrme4 
with  declivity. 

Slope,  fl6pe.  ad. 

Obliquely,  not  perpendicularly. 

To  Slope,  flApe.  v.  a. 

To  form  to  obliquity  or  dcdivity,  to  dircSb 
"obliquely. 

To  Slope,  flApe.  v.  n. 

To  take  an  oblique  or  declivous  dirc^iott! 

Slopeness,  flope'nJs.  f. 

Obliquity,  dieclivity. 

Slopewise^  flApe'wIze.  ai 

Obliquely. 

Slopingly,  flA'ping-14.  ad> 

Obliquely. 

Sloppy,  tttp^pi.  a. 

Miry  and  wet. 

Slot,  fl6t.  f. 

The  track  of  a  deer. 

Sloth,  flA/A.  f.  (iSy), 

La;aacis,  fluggiflincfs,  idlcnefs  ;  an  animal 
of  very  flow  motion. 

Slothful,  flo/A'fi^l.  a. 

Lazy,  fluggifli,  dull  of  motion.  4    - 

Sloth  FULLY,  i\6th'{ii\'i.  ad. 

With  floth. 

Sloth  FULNESS,  flA/ATfll-ncs.  f. 

La^iucfs,  fluaiiflmefs,  inadivity.  • 

Slouch,  floatfli.  f.  (313}. 

A  downcaU  look,  a  dcprefhon  of  the  head  | 
a  roan  who  looks  heavy  and  clowmih. 

To  Slouch,  flodtfli.  v.  n. 

To  have  a  downcafl  clownifh  look. 

Sloven,  (Ifiv'vcn.  f.  (103). 

A  man  iodrgcntly-  negligent  ot  clcanUnefs,a 
man  dirtily  drefli'd. 

Slovenliness,  fluv'vcn-15-nls.  f. 

Indecent  negligence  of  drcls,  negle^  of 
cicanlin^fs. 

Sl<ivenly,  flfiv'v^n-lc.  a. 

Negligent  of  drefs,  negligrni  of  neatnrfs, 
not  cleanly. 

Slovenly,  lliv'vcn-U.  ad. 

In  a  coarfe,  inelegant  manner. 

Slovenry,  fl6v'vSii-r4.  f. 
Dirimcfs,  want  of  ata^fa. 

Slough^ 


SLU 


SMA 


SMI 


Vt  (546). 
Slough,  (166.  f.  (313)  (390). 

A  deep  miry  place. 

Slough,  fl(\ff.  f.  (391). 

The  (kia  which  a  lerpcnt  caftt  ofF  as  his 
periixiical  renovation  \  the  part  that  fcpa- 
rates  from  a  foul  Tore. 

Sloughy,  llod'i.  a. 

Miry,  boggy,  muddy. 

Not  fwifi,  not  Quick  of  motion ;  late,  not 
happening  in  a  inort  time ;  not  ready,  not 
quicK:  aaing  with  deliberation;  dull,  in* 
atUve;  dull,  heavy  in  wit. 

Slow,  (16. 

In  compo5tion,  is  an  adverb.     Slowly. 

To  Slow,  (16.  v.  a. 

To  delay  to  procratEinate.     Not  in  ufe. 

Slowly,  (16'li.  ad. 

Not  fpced  ly  ;  not  foon;  not  haQily;  not 
promptly ;  tardily,  fluggiihly. 

Slowness,  (16'n^s.  I. 

Sroalliicfs  of  motion;  want  of  velocity; 
icngth  of  time  in  which  any  thin^  ztis  or  is 
brought  to  pafs;  dulnefs  to  admit  convic- 
vi£lion  or  aHe£lion  ;  want  of  prompinefs; 
deliberation,  cool  delay;  dilatoriaels,  pro- 
craftination. 

Sloworm,  (l&'wfirm.  f. 

The  blind  worm,  a  fmall  viper. 

To  Slubber^  (lAb'bfir.  v.  a. 

Xo  do  any  thing  lazily,  imperfe6lly,or  with 
idle  huiry;   to  ilain,   to   daab ;    to  cover 
coarXely  or  carelefsiy. 
^LUBBERPEGULLlON>    ll&b-bfir-dA- 

gfil'yfin,  f. 

A  partly,  dirty,  foiry  wretch.  A  cant  word. 

3ludge,  (Ifidje.  f. 

Mire,  dirt  mixed  with  water. 

Slug,  flfig.  f. 

An  idler,  a  drone  ;  a  kind  of  (low  creeping 
ipail ;  a  cylindrical  or  oval  piece  of  metal 
(hot  from  a^guo. 

Sluggard,  dfig'glrd.  f. 

An  ina6Uvc  lazy  fellow. 

To  Sluggardise,  (Ifig'gir-dizc. 

V.  a.  To  make  idle,  to  make  droni(h. 

Sluggish,  (Ifig'gidi.  a. 

Lazy,  flothful. 

Sluggishly,  flfig'gi(h-14.  ad. 

Lazily,  idly,  flowly. 

Sluggishness,  (Iflg'glfti-nes.  f. 

Sloth,  lazincfs,  idlcncfs. 

Sluice,  (liife.  f.  (342). 

A  Watergate,  a  floodgate,  a  vent  for  water. 

To  SLUicE^flAfe.  V.  a. 

To  emit  by  floodgates, 

^uicY,  fli/sA.  a. 

Falling  in  flreanis  as  from  a  fluice  or  floodgate 

To  Slum.ber,  (Iftm'bfir.  v.  n. 

To  flcep  lightly,  to  be  not  awake  nor  in 
profound  flcep;  to  .flcep,  to  rcpofc;  Sleep 
and  Slumber  arc  often  confounded;  to  be 
in  a  ftaie  of  negligence  and  fupin«ne£i. 

^lumber,  fliW'bnr.  f. 

Light  flcep ;  flcep,  rcpofc. 

Slumberous,  116m'bflr-ds.  \ 
SLUMBERY,^(ldm'b6r-i,        J 

Soporifcrous,  caufing  flecp  ;  flpepy. 

Slung,  (16ng.  The  preterit  and  par- 
ticiple paOlve  of  Sling. 

Slunk,  (lAnk.  The  preterit  and  par- 
ticiple palfivc  of  Slink. 

To  Slur,  (Ifir.  v.  a. 

'      To  fully,  to  foil ;  to  pafs  iigbtJy ;  lo<:hcat, 
to  trick. 


a,. 


—  Fitc,  fir,  fill,  flt  i— mi,  m4t ;— pine,  p!n  ; 

Slur,  flfir.  f. 

Slight  difgracc. 

Slut,  (lit.  f. 

A  dirty  woman  ;  a  word  of  flight  comempt 
to  a  woman. 

Sluttery,  (l&t'tflr-A.  f. 

The  qualities  or  pradice  of  a  flut. 

Sluttish,  (Ifit'tilh.  a. 

Nafly,  dirty,  indecently  negligent  of  clean- 
line  f's. 

Sluttishly,  (lfit't!(h-16.  ad. 

In  a  fluttifh  manner,  naflily,  dirtily. 

Sluttishness,  llflt'ti(h-nes.  f. 

The  qualities  or  pradicc  of  a  flut,  naiiincft, 
dirtintfs. 

Sly,  (11.  a. 

Meanly  artful,  fecrctly  infidious. 

Slyly,  (li'14.  ad. 

With  fccret  artifice,- infidioufty. 

To  Smack,  fmik.  v.  n.  • 

To*  be  tindurcd  with  any  particular  taftc ; 
to  have  a  tindure  or  quality  infufcd  ;  to 
make  a  noife  by  feparation  of  the  lips 
flron^ly  preHed  together,  as  after  a  tafle  ; 
to  kifs  wixh  a  clofe  comprellioa  of  the 
lips. 

To  Smack,  fmik.  v.  a. 

To  kifs;  to  make  any  quick  fmart  noife. 

Smack,  fmik.  f. 

Tafle,  flavour  ;  tindure,  quality  from  fome- 
thing  mixed  ;  a  fmall  quantity,  a  tafle  ;  the 
a£l  of  parting  the  lips  audibly,  as  after  a 
pleafmg  tafle  ;  a  loud  kifs  ;  a  fmall  fhip. 

Small,  fm^ll.  a.  (84). 

Little  in  quantity ;  flender,  minnte;  little  ia 
degree ;  little  in  importance,  petty ;  little 
in  the  principal  quality,  as  Small  beer;  not 
ftrong,  weak. 

Small,  ftnill.  f. 

The  fmall  or  narcow  part  of  any  things  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  leg. 

Smallcoal,  fmill'k6le.  f. 

Little  wood  coals  ufed  to  light  fires. 

Smallcraft,  {milVkiifx,  f. 

A  little  vcflel  below  the  denomination  of 
fliip. 

Smallpox,  fm411-p6ks'.  f. 

An  eruptive  diflemper  of  great  malignity. 

Smallness,  fmdll'nes.  f. 

Littleoefs,  not  grcatnefs ;  want  of  bulk,  mi* 
nutenefi ;  weakjnefs. 

Smally,  fmill'i.ad* 

In  a  little  quantity,  with  minuteacfs,  in  a 
little  or  low  degree. 

Smaragdine,  fml-rlg'din.  a.  (140) 

Made  of  emerald,  refemblmg  emerald. 

Smart,  fmirt*  f.  (78J. 

(^uick,  pungent,  lively  pain;  paio,  corporal 
or  intclleflual 

To  Smart,  fmlrt.  v.  n. 

To  feel  quick  lively  pain ;  to  feel  pain  of 
body  or  mind. 

SMA.RT,.i'm4rt.  a. 

Pungent,  fharp;  quick^  vigorous;  acute, 
witty ;  brifk,  lively. 

Smart,  Imiiu  i, 

A  fellow  affe£ling  brifkncfs  and  vivacity. 

Smartly ,-fmart'li.  ad. 

After  a  fmart  manner,  fharply,  brifkly. 

.Smartness,  fmdrt'nes.  f.    . 

The  quality  of  being  fmart,  quickncfi,  vi« 
gour;  livclinefs,  brifkncis,  wittineis. 
Smatch,  fmitfll.  f. 

Tafle,  tin£lure,  twang  ;  a  bird. 

To  Smatter,  fmSt'tflr.  v.n. 

To  have  a  flight,  fuperficial  knowledge  }  (o 
talk  fuperficialiy  or  i^aocantly. 


Smatter,  fmdt'tftr.  T. 

Superficial  or  flight  knowledge. 

Smatterer,  Imit'tar-dr.  f. 

One  who  has  a  flight  or  fuperficial  kaow-> 
ledge. 

To  Smear,  fmWr.  v. a.  (227). 

To  overfpread  with  fomething  vifcous  and 
adhelivc,  to  bcfraear;  to  foil,  to  comami* 
natc. 

Smeary,  fmiir'i.  a. 

Dawby,  adbefive. 

To  Smell,  fmell.  v.  a. 

To  perceive  by  the  nofc;  to  find  out  by 
mental  fagacity. 

To  Smell,  fm^ll.  v.  n. 

To  ftrij^e  the  noftj-ils ;  to  have  any  partial 
lar  fccnt ;  to  hive  a  particul»r  tintture  or 
fmack  of  any  quality  ;  to  praaifc  the  ad  of 
fmelling. 

Smell,  fmell.  f. 

Power  of  fmelling,  tht  fcnfe  of  which  the 
nofc  is  the  organ;  fccm,  power  of  affcaiog 
the  nofc. 

Smeller,  fmSl'lir.  f. 

He  who  fmells. 

Smellfeast,  fmell'ftfte.  f. 

A  parafitej  one  who  haunu  good  tablet. 

Smelt,    fmelt.     The    preterit  and 

participle  pafl".  of  SmeU. 

Smelt,  fmllt.  f. 

A  fmall  fea  fifli. 

To  Smelt,  fmilt.  v,  a. 

To  melt  ore,  fo  as  to  extr a^  the  metaL 

Smelter,  fmllt'flr.  f. 

One  who  melts  ore. 

To  Smerk,  fmerk.  v.  a. 

To  fmile  wantonly. 

Smirk,  fmSrk.a.  (io8j* 

Nice,  fmart,  jaunty.' 

Smerlin,  fmlrMln.  f. 

Afifli. 

Smicket,  fmlk'klt.  f. 

The  under  garment  of  a  woman. 

To  Smile,  fmilc.  v.  n. 

To  exprefs  pleafure  by  the  countenance;  t© 
exprefs  flight  contempt ;  to  look'^y  or  joy- 
ous ;  to  be  favourable,  to  be  propitious. 

Smile,  fmile.  f. 

A  look  of  pleafure,  o?  kindnefs. 

Smilingly,  fmrilng-li.  ad. 

With  a  look  of  pleafure. 

To  Smirch,  fm^rtfh.  v.  a.  (108}. 

To  cloud,  to  duflc,  to  foil. 

Smit,  fmit.  The  participle  paflive  of 

Smite. 

To   Smite^  fmite.    v,  a.,   preterit. 

Smote  ;  participle  paft  Smit>  Smitten.  To 
firike;  to  kill,  to  'dllroy;  to  afflid/ lo 
chaflen  ;  to  affed  with  any  paflion. 

To  Smite,  fmite.  v.  n.. 

To  firike,  to  collide. 

SMiTER,fmi'tir.  L 

He  who  fmites. 

SMiTH,tfnu/*.  f.  (467)» 

One  who  forges  with  his  hammer^  pne  who 
works  in  metals. 

SMITHCRAFT,  fmi/A'krift.  f. 

The  art  of  a  fmith. 

Smithery,  fm!/*'fir-A.  C 

The  fhop  of  a  fmith. 

Smithy,  fmhh'&.  f. 

The  ftiop  of  a  fmith. 

Smitten,  fmit't'n.  (103}.  Tbepar-. 

liciple  paflivc  of  Soutc. 

Smock» 


SMU 


SNA 


SNO 


— nA,  mAvc;  ndr,  nAt ;  —  tAbe,  tAb,  bdll ;  —  All ;  —  pA&nd ; — /Am,  this. 


Smock,  fmAk,  f. 

The  andcr  garment  of  a  woman,  a  ihift. 

Smockfaced,  fmAk'fJtile.  a* 

Palefaced,  maidenly. 

Smoke,  fmAke.  1. 

The  vifiblc  effluvium  or  footy  exhalation 
from  any  thing  burning. 

To  Smoke,  ImAke.  v.  n. 

To  emit  a  dark  exhalation  by  heat ;  to  move 
with  fuch  fwiftnefs  as  to  kindle  ;  to  fmell, 
or  hunt  out;  to  ufe  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 

To  Smoke,  fmAke.  v.  a. 

To  fccnt  by  frooke,  or  dry  in  fmoke ;  to 
fmoke  a  pipe  ;  to  fmcll  out,  to  find  out. 

Smoker,  ImA'kAr.  f. 

Que  that  dries  or  perfumes  by  fmoke  ;  one 
that  ufes  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 

Smokeless,  fmAke'Iis.  a. 

Having  no  faioke. 

Smoky,  fmA'ki.  a. 

Emitting  fmoke,  fumid  ;  having  the  appear- 
ance 6r  nature  of  fmoke  ;  noifome  with 
fmoke. 

Smooth,  fmA&TH.  a.  (306)  (467). 

Even  on  the    furfacc,  level  j  evenly -ipread^ 

Slofly;  equal  in  pace,  without  darts  or  ob- 
ru£Uon~;  flowing,  foft ;  mild,  adulatory. 

To  Smooth,  fmA&TH.  v.  a. 

To  level,  to  make  even  on  the  furface ;  to 
work  into  a  foft  uniform  mafs ;  to  make 
eafy,  to  rid  from  obftru^ions;  to  make 
flowing,  to  free  fropi  harfliocfs ;  to  palliate, 
tofofien;  to  calm,  to  mollify;  to  cafe ;  to 
flatter,  to  foftcn  with  blandifliments. 

Smoothfaced,  fmoATH'fille.  a. 

Mild  looking,  having  a  foft  air. 

Smoothly,  fmAoTH'lA.  ad. 

Evenly ;  with  even  glide  ;  without  obllruc- 
tioo,  eafily,  readily ;  wich  foft  and  bland 
language. 

Smoothness,  fmAoTH'nds.  f. 

Evenncfs  on  the  furface  ;  foitnefs  or  mild- 
nefs  on  th€  palate ;  fweetnefs  and  foftncfs 
of  numbers ;  blandnefs  and  gentlenei's  of 
Ipccch. 

Smote,  fmAte.  The  preterit  of  Smite. 
To  Smother,  fmATH'fir.  v. a.  (469) 

To  fuffocate  with  fmoke,  or  by  cxclulion  of 
the  air ;  to  fuoprefs. 

Smother,  imATH'flr.  f. 

A  ftate  of  fuppreflion ;  fmoke,  thick  c|ufk. 

To  Smother, fmATH'fir.  v,  a. 

To  fmoke  without  vent ;  to  be  fupprefled  or 
kept  cloie. 

Smouldering,  fmAlMfir-ing.  1 
Smouldry,  fmAl'dri.  J 

Burning  and  fmoking  without  vent. 

Smug,  fmAg.  a. 

Nice,  fpfuce,  drefled  with  aifedatton  of  hice- 
oefs. 

To  Smuggle,  fmflg'gl.  v.  3.(405). 

To  import  or  export  goodj  without  pay- 
ment of  the  coiloms. 

Smuggler,  fmflg'gl-fir.  f. 

A  wretch,  who  imports  or  exports  goods 
without  payment  of  the  cuftoms. 

Smugxy,  fmAg'li.  ad. 

Neatly,  fprucely. 

Smugness,  fmAg'nIs.  f. 

Sprucenefs,  nealncls. 

Smut,  fmAt.  f. 

A  fpdt  made  with  foot  or  coal ;  muft  or 
blacknefs  gathered  on  »corn,  mildew  ;  ob- 
fcenity. 

To  Smut,  fmAt.  v.  a. 

To  flain,  to  mark  with  foot  or  coal ;  .to  taint 
vrith  loildfrw* 


a. 


To  Smut,  fmdt.  v.-n. 

To  gather  muft. 

To  Smutch,  fmfltft.  v.  a. 

To  black  with  fmoke. 

S^iUTTiLY,  fmAt'ti-lA.  ad. 

Blackly,  fmokily ;  obfcencly. 

Smuttiness,  fm6t'ti-nes.  f. 

Soil  from  fmoke  :  obfcencnefa. 

Smutty,  fmAt'te.  a. 

Black  with   fmoke  or  coal;    tainted  with 
mildew ;  obfcene. 

Snack,  fnSk.  f. 

A  fhare,  a  part  taken  by  compa^. 

Snaffle,  fndf  fl.  f.  (405). 

A  bridle  which  croITcstbe  nofe;  a  kind  of 
bit  for  a  bridle. 

To  Snaffle,  fnlf'fl.  v.  a. 

To  bridle,  to  hold  in  a  bridle,  to  manage. 

Snag,  fnle.  f, 

A  jag  or  inarp  protuberance;  a  tooth  left 
i  itfe"  -        -        ■      - 


tielf,  or  (landing  beyond  the  reft. 

-  ■     •  ■  C366)  - 


} 


a. 


protuberances ; 
fhooting  into  (harp  points. 

Snail,  fnale.  f.  (202). 

A  (limy  animal  which  creeps  on  plants, 
fome  with   (hells  on  their  backs ;  a  name 

g'vcn  to  a  drone  from  the  flow  motion  of  a 
ail. 

Snake,  fnake.  f. 

A  ferpent  of  the  oviparous  kind,  diftin- 
^ui(bed  from  the  viper.  The  fnakc's  bite 
IS  harmle(s. 

Snakeroot,  fnike'root.  f. 

A  fpccics  of  birthwort  growing  in  Virginia 
and  Carolina. 

Snakeshead,  fn&ks'hid.  f. 

A  plant. 

Snakeweed,  fnike'wiid.  f. 

A  plant. 

Snakewood,  fnake'wdd.  f. 

A  kind  of  wood  ufed  in  medicine. 

Snaky,  Iha^ki.  a. 

Serpentine,  belonging  to  a  fnake,  refem- 
bling  a  fnake  ;  havmg  ferpents. 

To  Snap,  fnip.  v.  a. 

To  break  at  once,  to  break  (hort ;  to  ftrike 
with  a  (harp  (hort  noife  ;  to  bite;  to  catch 
fuddenly  and  unexpe^edly;  to  treat  with 
(harp  language. 

To  Snap,  fn3p,  v.  n. 

To  break  (hort,  to  fall  afunder ;  to  make  ao 
eifort  to  bite  with  cagernefs. 

Snap,  fn^p.  f. 

The  aA  of  oreaking  with  a  quick  motion  ;  a 
greedy  fellow  ;  a  quick  eager  bite  ;  a  catcli, . 
%  theit. 

Snapdragon,  folp'drig-fin.  f.. 

a  plant ;  a  kind  of  play. 

Snapper,  fnip'pdr.  f. 

One  who  fnaps. 

Snappish,  fn^p'pifti.  a. 

Eager  to  bite;  pcevilh,  (harp  in  reply.. 

Snappishly,  fr^ap'pifti-lA.  ad. 

Peevilhly,  tartly. 

Snappishness,  fnip'pl{h-nls.  (T. 

Peevirhncls,  tanuefs. 

Snapsack,  fnip'sik.  f.  SccKnaJ>/ack„ 

a  foldicr's  bag. 

Snare,  fnire,  H 

An^  thing  fet  to  catch  an  animal,  a  gin,  a 
net;  any  thing  by  which  one  is.intrapped, 
or  intanglcd. 

To  Snare,  fnire.  v.  a,- 

'  '  Taonuap^toinungle. 


To  Snarl,  fnirl.  v.  n. 

To  srowl  as-  an  angry  animal }  to  fpeak 
roughly,  to  talk  in  rude  terms. 

Snarler,  fnir'lAr.  f. 

One  who  fnarls  ;  a  growling,  fnrly,  quarrel* 
fome  fellow. 

Snary,  fni'ri.  a. 

Intangling,  iniidious. 

To  Snatch,  fnJtfli.  v.  a. 

To  fciae  any  thing  hadily;  to  tranfport  or 
carry  fuddenly. 

Snatch,  fnitfli.  f. 

A  hafty  catch ;  a  (hort  (it  of  vigorous  ac» 
tion ;  a' broken  or  interrupted  a^ion,  a 
(hort  fir. 

Snatcher,  fndtfh'Ar.  f; 

One  that  fnatches. 

Snatch iNGLY,  fn3t(h'ing-l4.  ad. 

Haftiiy,  with  interruption. 

To  Sneak,  fneke.  v.  n.  (227). 

To  creep  (lily,  to  come  or  go  as  if  afraid  to 
be  fecn ;  to  behave  with  raeanncfs  and  fer- 
vility,  to  crouch. 

Sneaker,  fni'kflr.  f. 

A  fmall  bowl  of  punch. 

Sneaking,  fn^'king.  participial  a. 

Sctvile,  mean,  low;  covetous,  niggardly. 

Sneakingly,  fn4'king-li.  ad. 

Meanly,  fevilcly. 

Sneakup,  fne'kAp.  f. 

a  cowardly,  creeping,  infidious  fcoundrel. 

To  Sneap,  fnApe.  v.  a.  (227). 

To  reprimand,  to  check;  to  nip.  Not  in 
ufe. 

To  Sneer,  fnire.  v.  n.  (246}. 

To  (how  contempt  by  looks ;  to  infinuatc 
contempt  by  covert  exprcdions;  to  utter 
with  grimace  ;  to  (how  aukward  mirth. 

Sneer,  fnAre.  f. 

A  look  of  contcmptuou*  ridicule ;  an  ej|| 
predion  of  ludicrous  fcom.    . 

To  Sneeze,  fniize.  v.  n.  (246). 

To  emit  wind  audibly  by  the  nole. 

Sneeze,  fniize.  f. 

£mi(rion  of  wind  audibly  by  the  nofe. 

Sneezewort,  fniiz'wurt.  f 

A  plant. 

Snet,  fnlt.  f. 

The  fat  of  a  deer. 

Snick  and  snee,  fnik'dnd-fn£i.  f.- 

•    A  combat  with  knives. 

To  Sniff,  fnif.  v,  n. 

To  draw  breath  audibly  by  the  nofe. 

To  Snip,  fnip.  v.  a. 

To  cut  at  once  with  fciflfars. 

Snip,  fnip.  f. 

A  Tingle  cut  with  (ciShrt ;  a  fmall  ihred. 

Snipe,  fnlpe.  f. 

A  fmall  fen  fowl  with  a  long  bill ;  a  fool,  a 
blockhead. 

Snipper,  fnip'pfir,  f. 

One  that  fnip». 

Snippet,  fnip'pit.  f. 

A  fmall  part,  a  fhare. 

Snipsnap,  fnip-fnlp'.  f. 

Tart  dialogue. 

SNiVEL,»fmv'v1.  f.  (102). 

Snot,  the  running  of  the  nole. 

To  Snivel,  fniv'v  I.  v.  n. 

To  run  at  th*.  nofe;  to  cry  as  children.- 

Sniveller,  fniv'v'1-dr.  f. 

A  weeper,  a  weak  lamentcr. 

To  Snore,  fnire.  v.  n. 

To  breathe  hard  through  the  nofe,  as  men  in  > 
flftcp, 

S>iOR£,. 
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Skobe,  fnorc.  f. 

Audible  refpiration  of  deepen  through  the 
nofe. 

To  Snort,  fnArt.  v.  n. 

To  blow  through  the  nofe  at  «  high-racttlcd 
horfc. 

Snot,  fn6t.  f. 

The  mucus  of  the  nofe. 

Snotty,  fn6t'ti.  a. 

Full  of  (not. 

Snout,  fnoAt.  f.  (313). 

The  nofe  of  a  bead ;  the  nofe  of  a  man,  in 
contempt ;  the  oofel  or  end  of  any  hollow 
pipe. 

Snouted,  fn6fii'cd.  a. 

Having  a  fnout. 

Snow,  fn6.  f.  (324). 

Tlie  fmall  particles  of  water  frozen  before 
they  unite  into  drops. 

To^NOw,  fno.  V.  n. 

To  have  fnow  fall. 

To  Snow,  fni.  v.  a. 

To  fcatter  like  fnow. 

Snowball,  fno'bdll.  f. 

A  round  lump  of  couKclatcd  fnow. 

Snowbroth,  fnA'br6M,  f. 

Very  cold  liquor. 

Snowdrop,  fn6'drdp.  f. 

An  early  flower. 

Snow-white,  fni'hwitc.  a. 

White  as  fnow. 

Snowy,  fni'A.  a. 

White  like  fnow ;  abounding  with  fnow. 

To§NUB,  fnfib.  v.a. 

To  check,  to  renrimand  ;  to  nip. 

Snuff,  fnif.  1. 

The  ufdefs  excrefcencc  of  a  candle ;  a  can- 
dle almoft  burnt  but ;  the  fired  wick  of  a 
candle  remaining  after  the  flame ;  rcfcnt- 
■  ment  exprcfT-  d  by  foifling,  pcrverfe  rcftnt- 
mrntj  powdered  tobacco  taken  by  the 
nofe. 

To  Snuff,  fnflf.  v.  a. 

To  draw  in  with  the  breath;  to  fcent ;  to 
crop  the  candle. 

To  Snuff,  fnfif.  v.  n- 

To  fnort,  to  draw  breath  by  the  nofe ;  to 
fuiff  in  contempt. 

Snuffbox,  fnflf  boks  f. 

The  box  in  which  fiuiii  is  ca tried. 

Snuffers,  fnflf'fiirx.  f.  * 

The  inftrument  with  which  the  candle  is 
clipped. 

To  Snuffle,  fn&ffl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  fpeak  through  the  nofe,  to  breathe  hard 
through  the  nole. 

To  Snug,  faug.  v.  n. 

To  lie  clofc. 

Snug,  fnflg.  a. 

Clofc,  free  from  any  inconvenience;  clofe, 
out  of  notice  ;  flil^'  or  iniidioufly  cloCe. 

To  Snuggle,  Inftg'gl.  v.  a.  (-PS)- 

To  lie  clofc,  to  lie  warm. 

So,  sA.  ad. 

In  like  nianmrr;  it  anfwcrs  to  A»  ciiher 
prectdin;^  or  following  ;  to  fuch  a  df^rec  ; 
in  fuch  a  nTannti;  in  the  lame  maimer; 
thos,  in  this  manner;  therefore*  for  tbis 
teafon,  in  confcqutncc  of  this;  on  thcfe 
Irin-iS.  noting  a  comiilionai  pctiticm  ;  pro- 
vided that,  on  c<»ndi;ion  that  ;  in  like  man- 
ner, noting  conccfiion  of  one  proportion 
and  afiumption  of  another,  anfwering  to 
As;  it  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  beginning. 
Well;  a  word  of  atfumputm,  thus  he  it;  a 
f<irm  of  petition;  ^  l^t  an  exclamation 
after  fomcihing  done  or  ^nowu ;  i^i&r- 


entlvt  not  much  amifs  or  well ;  So  then, 
thus  then  it  is  t)iat,  therefore. 

To  Soak,  soke.  v.  n.  (295). 

To  lie  llecped  in  moiflure ;  to  enter  by  de- 
'^rces  into  purcs  t  to  drink  gluttonoufly  and 
mtemperately. 

To  Soak,  s6ke.  v.  a. 

To  macerate,  in  any  moiflure,  to  flcep,  to 
keep    wet    till     moiflure    is    imbtbca,    to 
'drench  ;  to  drain,  to  exbauiL 

Soap,  sope.  f.  (295}. 

A  lubflaucc  ufed  in  wafliing. 

Soapboiler,  sApe'b6!l-flr.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  make  foap. 

SoAPWORT,  sipe'wflrt.  f. 

Is  a  fpccics  of  campion. 

To  Soar,  s6re.  v.  n.  (295). 

To  fly  aloft,  to  tower,  to  mount,  properly 
to  fly  without  vifiblc  aftiou  of  the  >*ingi  ; 
to  mount  imelledu^lly,  to  tower  v^ith  the 
mind  ;  to  rife  high. 

Soar,  sire.  f. 

Towepng  flight. 

To  Sob,  s&b.  v.  n. 

To  heave  audibly  with  coQvulflve  forrow, 
to  figh  with  convulflon. 

Sob,  sdb.  f. 

A  convulfive  figh,  a  convulflve  a£l  of  refpi- 
ration obftru6led  by  forrow. 

Sober,  si'bflr.  a. 

Temperate,  particularly  in  liquors;  not 
overpowered  by  drink ;  not  mad,  right  in 
the  underflandtng*;  regular,  calm,  free  from 
inordinate  paflion ;  feriout,  folemn,  grave. 

To  Sober,  s6'bflr.  v.  a. 

To  make  fober. 

Soberly,  s6'bfir-14.  ad. 

Without  intemperance  ;  without  madnefs  ; 
temperately,  moderately:  coolly,  calmly. 

Soberness,  so'bflr-nes.  f. 

Temperance  in  drink  ;  calranefs,  freedom 
from  enthuflafm,  coolnefs. 

Sobriety,  s6-brl'A-t4.  f 

Temperance  in  drink  ;  general  temperance  ; 
freedom  liom  inordinate  paAonr  calosocli, 
coolneCi;  £erioufiie(s,  gravity. 

Soccage,  sok'kidjc.  f.  (90). 

A  tenure  of  lands  for  certain  inferiour  to 
hufl>aiidly  fcrvices  to  be  performed  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee. 

Sociable,  si'fhi-bl.  a. 

Fit  to  be  conjoined  ;  ready  to  unite  in  a  ge- 
neral interelt;  friendly,  familiar;  inclined 
to  company. 

SociABLENESS,  si'(h3-bl-nls.  f. 

Inclination  to  company  and  convcrfe  t  free- 
dom of  couverfation,  raod  fellowfliip. 

Sociably,  s6'(hi-bli.  ad. 

Converflbly,  as  a  companion. 

SochAL,  so'lh^l.  a. 

Relating  to  a  general  or  publick  intereil ; 
cafy  to  mix  in  friendly  gaiety ;  coniifting  in 
union  or  converfe  with  another. 

SOCIALNESS,  s&'lh31-n«s.  f. 
The  quality  of  being  focial. 

Society,  s6-sl'c-ti.  f.  (460). 

Union  of  many  m  one  general  intereft ; 
numbers  united  in  one  intereft,  community ; 
company,  converfe ;  partncrfliip,  union  on 
equiil  terms. 

SocK^  s6k.  f. 

Something  put  between  the  foot  and  fl)oc ; 
the  flioe  of  the  ancieof  comtck  a^rt. 

Socket,  sdk'kit.  f. 

Any  hollow^}ipe,  generally  the  hoHow  of  a 
candleftick ;  th^  feccpt4clc  of  the  eye ;  any 
hollow  that  receives  ioi|icti|ii^  i^^rt«;d. 


6'H.  f.  (40O. 

hite^s,  a  flat  rauari 


Socle,  s6' 

With  archite^s,  a  Aat  Jqowe  iBeaiber,  •o* 
der  the  bafes  of  pcdcflalt  of  ftatuet  and 
vafes.— See  Codie, 

Sod,  s6d.  f. 

A  torf,  a  clod. 

Sodality,  sh-dWkAl.  f. 

A  fellowfliip,  a  fraternity. 

SoDDEN^sod'd'n.  the  participle paffivc 

of  Seethe.  (105).     Boiled,  feetlied. 

To  Soder,  sdd'dflr.  v.  a. 

To  cement  with  fomc  metallick  matter. 

SoDER,  sAd'dfir.  f. — See  Soldur. 

Mctallick  cement. 

Soever, -s6-^v'flr.  ad. 

A  \%ord  propcrlv  joined  with  a  pronoonor 
adverb,  as  wholoever,  wluifoever,  howfo* 
ever. 

Sofa,  si'fl.  f. 

A  fplendid  feat  covered  with  carpets. 

Soft,  s6ft.  a. 

Not  hard ;  dudile  ;  flexible,  yielding ;  t«- 
der,  timorous;  mild,  gestle,  meek,  civil; 
placid  ;  effeminate,  vicioufly  nice;  delicttc, 
elegantly  tender;  weak,  ample;  fmood, 
flowing. 
f^  When  this  word  is  accompanied  by  emo- 
tion, it  is  fomctimcs  lengthened  into  /«^U 
as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it ;  but  in  other 
cafes  fuch  a  pronuncialioH  borders  on  tol- 
garity. 

Soft,  s6ft.  interjeft. 

Hold,  flop,  not  fo  (aft. 

To  Soften,  s6f  f  n.  v.  a,  (472). 

To  make  foft,  to  make  lefs  hard ;  to  make 
le(s  fierce  or  obftinate;  to  make  eafy,  to 
compofe  i  to  make  lefs  harlk. 

To  Soften,  s6frii.  v.  n. 

To  grow  kfs  hard  ;  to  grow  lefs  obdorstc, 
crtsel,  or  obiUnate. 

Softly,  sAft'li.  ad. 

Without  hardnefs ;  not  violently,  not  forci- 
bly; not  loudly;  gently,  placialy;  mildly, 
tenderly. 

Softener,  sdfTn-ir.  f. 

That  which  makes  foft ;  one  who  paflbttt. 

Softness,  s6ft'nes.  f. 

Quality  coatrary  to  hardnefs;  miJdn«6; 
gentlenefs;  effeminacy,  vicious  delicacf; 
timoroufnefs,  puliUanimity ;  ^**^^y  ^^' 
trary  to  harflioefs  ;  eafiacU  to  be  ^teMi 
mceknefs. 

So«o,  s6'h&^  interjeQ. 

A  form  of  calling  from  a  dtftaot  place. 

To  Soil,  sijl.  v.  a.  (299). 

To  foulj.to  dirt,  to  poUiitc,  m  IUia»  I* 
fully ;  to  dung,  to  manure. 

Soil,  s6\l,  f. 

Dirt,  fpot»  pollution,  foulflefs ;  grouwij 
earth,  confidercd  with  relation  to  its  w^^ 
tative  qualities  ;  \*pd^  country ;  duag*  ^^ 
poft  ;  cut  grafs  gkven  to  cattle. 

Soiliness,  smFi-nis.  f. 

Stain,  fouhieis.. 

Soiluhe,  sfiU'yAw;.  C 

Stain,  poUugjQo.     Njoi  a>  1^. 

To  Sojourn,  s6'jfta»i.  v.  n.  I^h)' 

To  dwell  any  where  for  a  liwiji  to  U^  w 
not  at  home,  to  iii^mhij;  as  bo(  ifi  a  f^^^ 
habitation. ' 

Sojourn,  si'jfirn.  f. 

A  temporary  rcGd^o^c,  a  caf^al  *»<!  ^  •*' 
tied  habitation. 

Sojourner,  s6'ifim-flr.  ?• 

A  temporary  dweUer« 

To  S0^AC£»  ^'Us.  Y.  9.  {9^}' 
4     To  coniort,  to  cbcer,  to  aim«fc*  _, 

To 


SOL 


SOL 


SON 


■  nA,  in6vei  nAr,  nAt  \  —  tfibe,  tflbj  bill ;  —  611 ;  -—  pAdnd ; —  thirty  this. 


To  Solace,  s&l'Uis.  y.  n* 

To  take  comfoit. 

Solace,  sAl'l^s.  f. 

Comfort,  pleafure,  alleviation,  that  which 
givei  comfort  or  pleasure. 

Solar,  sA'ldr  \^ 

SoLAEV,  si'13r-4.     /  ^- 

Being  of  the  fun ;  belonging  to  the  fun  ; 
mca^red  by  the  fun. 

Sold,  s6ld.     The  preterit  and  parti- 
ciple pair,  of  Sell. 
Sold,  sold.  f. 

Military  pay,  warlike  entertainment. 

SoLDAN,  sAl'din.  f. 

The  emperor  of  the  Turk*. 

To  SoLDEK,  s&l'dfir.  V.  a. 

To  unite  or  faften  with  any  kind  oC  metal- 
lick  cement ;  to  mend,  to  unite  any  thing 
broken. 
J:T  Dr.  Johnfon  f^prtis  to  favour  writing  this 
word  without  the  /,  as  it  it  fometimes  pro- 
nounced :  but  the  many  examples  he  has 
brought  where  it  is  fpclt  with  /,  (how  fuffi- 
cicnily  how  much  this  orthography  it  cfta- 
blilhcd  ;  and  I  am  much  miftakcn  if  the  beft 
pronunciation  does  not  coincide  with  it. 
When  other  things  are  equal,  Dr.  Johnfoti'a 
rule  of  deriving  Words  rather  from  the 
French  than  more  remote  languages,  is  cer« 
tainly  a  good  one ;  but  ought  not  to  over- 
turn a  fettled  ufage,  which  has  a  more  ori- 
ginal language  than  the  French  in  its  favour. 

Solder,  sAl'dfir.  f. 

Blctallick  cement. 

SoLDERER,  s6l'dAr-dr.  f. 

One  that  folders  or  amends. 

Soldier,  sArjAr.  f.  (293)  (376). 

A  fighting  man,  a  warrior ;  it  is  generally 
ufed  of  the  common  men,  as  diftm^from 
the  commanders. 

Soldierlike,  sAl'jAr-like.l 
Soldierly,  sAl'jflr-lA.        f 

Martial  miliury,  becoming  a  foldier. 

Soldiership,  sAl'jdr-fli!p.  f. 

Military  charadier,  martial  qualities,  beha- 
viour becoming  a  fuldier. 

Soldiery,  sAl'jdr-4.  f. 

Body  of  military  men,  foldiers  colleftively; 
foldierfliip,  martial  ik^L 

Sole,  sAle.  f. 

The  bottom  of  the  foot ;  the  bottom  of  the 
(hoe ;  the  part  of  any  thing  that  touches  the 
ground  ;  a  kind  oC  fca  fifh. 

To  Sole,  sAle.  v.  a. 

Taforniih  with  folcs,  as  to  Sole  a  pair  of 
ihoes. 

Sole,  sAle.  a. 

Single,  only;  in  law,  not  married. 

Solecism,  sAl'^-sizm.  f. 

VoBtr.efs  of  one  word  to  another. 

Solely,  s61e'14.  ad. 

Stiigly,  onlv. 

Solemn,  sol'lem.  a.  (411}. 

Annivcrfary,  obferved  once  a  year;  religi- 
oufly  grave ;  awful,  (Iriking  with  feriouf- 
nefs;  grave,  affe£ledly  feriou*. 

SoLEMNEss,  s61'Iem-nJs.    1   ^ 
Solemnity,  sA-lim'ni-tA.  j 

Cortmony  or  rite  annually  performed  ;  re- 
ligious ceremony  ;  awful-  ceremony  or  pro- 
ccflioD  ;  manner  of  afting  awfully  fcrious  j 
gravity,  llrady  feiioufncfs  ;  awful  grandeur, 
fobcr  dignity  ;  affeflcd  gravity. 

Solemnization,    sAl-lem-ni-zi' 
Mn.  f. 

Thf  aft  of  lolemnizing,  celebration. 

To  Solemn ize>  sdl'lim-nize:.  v.  a. 


To  dignify  by  particular  formalities,  to  ce- 
lebrate ;  to  perform  religiouflv  once  a  year. 

Bolemnly,  s61'lem-li.  ad. 

With  anmial  religious  ceremonies ;  with 
formal  gravity  and  ilatelinefs  ;  with  afFe£lcd 
gravity  ;  with  religious  ferioufnefs. 

To  Solicit,  sA-lTs'sit.  v.  a. 

To  importune,  to  intreat;  to  call  to  a£lion, 
to  excite ;  to  implore,  to  a(k  ;  to  attempt, 
to  try  to  obtain  ;  to  difturb,  to  difquiet. — 
See  Obeitence. 

Solicitation,  sA-l!s-i-ti'(hAn.  f. 

Importunity;  a^  of  importuning;  invita* 
tioo,  excitement. 

Solicitor,  sA-l!s'it-Ar.  f. 

One  who  petitions  for  another ;  one  who 
does  in  Chancery  the  bufincfs  which  is  done 
by  attornies  in  other  courts. 

Solicitous,  sA-lis's!t-As.  a. 

Anxious,  careful,  concerned. 

Solicitously,  sA-lls'sit-ds-lA.  ad. 

Anxioufly;  carefully. 

Solicitude,  sA-lis's5-tfide.  f. 

Anxiety,  carefulnefs. 

SoLlCltRESS,  sA-l!s'it-trSs.  f. 

A  woman  who  petitions  for  another. 

Solid,  sArid.  a. 

Not  fluid  ;  not  hollow,  compa£^t  denfe ; 
having  all  the  geometrical  dimenfions ; 
ftrOng,  firm  ;  found,  not  weakly;  real,  pot 
empty;  true,  not  fallacious;  not  light,  not 
fuperncial,  grave,  profound. 
SOL^D,  sAl'ld.  f. 

In  phyfick,  the  part  containing  the  fluids. 

Solidity,  sA-lid'i-t4.  f. 

Fulnefs  of  matter,  not  hoUownefs;  flrm- 
nefs,  hardnefs,  compa^nefs  :  denfity;  truth, 
not  fallacioufnefs,  intelle^ual  ftrength,  cer- 
tainty. 

Solidly,  sAl'lid-lA.  ad. 

Firmly,  denfely,  compa&ly ;  truly,  oo  good 
ground. 

SoLiDNESS,  sAl'lid-nes.  f. 

Firmncfs,  denfity. 

Soliloquy,  sA-lll'lA-kw4.  f. 

A  difcourfe  made  by  one  in  fulitudc  to  him- 
felf. 

Solitaire,  sAl-lS-tire'.  f. 

A  reclufe,  a  hermit;  an  ornament  for  the 
neck. 

Solitarily,  sAVl4-t3-r4-14.  ad. 

In  folitude  ;  without  company. 

Solitariness,  sAl'li-td-rc-nls.  f. 

Solitude,  foibearance  of  company,  habitual 
retirement. 

Solitary,  sAl'l4-t3-r4.  a. 

Living  alone ;  retired,  gloomy,  difmal ; 
Angle. 

Solitary,  sAl'l4-t3-r4.  f. 

One  that  lives  alone,  an  hermit. 

Solitude,  sol'li-iAdc.  f. 

Lonely  life,  (late  of  bciug.  alone;  a  lone 
place,  a  defer t. 

Solo,  sA'lA.  f. 

A  tune  played  by  a  (ingle  inilrument* 

Solstice,  sArftis.  f. 

The  point  beyond  which  the  fun  does  not 
go,  tne  tropical  point,  the  point  at  which 
the  day  is  longeft  in.fumroer,  or  (hortcft  in 
winter ;  it  is  taken  of  itfclf  commouh'  for 
the  fummer  folflice. 

Solstitial,  s61-ft!fli'41.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  folflice ;  happening,  at  the 
folflice.  #^^ 

Soluble,  sAl'A-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  diffoluiioa  or  feptration  of 
paru. 


Solubility,  sAl-i-bil'A-t4.  f. 

Sufceptiveucfs  of  feparati^n  of  parts. 

To  Solve,  sAlv.  v.  a. 

To  clear,  to  exjUain,  to  untie  an  intellco- 
tual  knot% 

Solvency,  sAl'vln-s4.  f. 

Ability  to  pay. 

Solvent,  sol'vint.  a. 

Having  the  pov^r  to  caufc  diflblution  ;  able 
to  pay  debts  contraded. 

SoLViBLE,  sAl'vi-bl.  a.  (405J. 

Poinble  to  be  cleared  by  rcafon  or  inquiry. 

SoLUND-GOOSE,  sA-lAnd-g&ofe'.  f. 

A  fowl  in  bignefs  and  feather  very  like  » 
tame  goofe,  but  bis  bill  longer ;  his  wingt 
alfo  much  longer. 

Solution,  sA-lA'flifln.  f. 

Disjun6lion,  feparatiun  ;  matter  diflblvedr- 
that  which  contains  any  thing  difTolved ; 
rcfolution  of  a  doubt,  removal  of  an  uitcl- 
Icdual  difhcuity. 

SoLUTivE,  sAl'A-tiv.  a. 

Laxative,  Cdufiitg  relaxation. 

Some,  sAm.  a. 

More  or  Icfs,  noting  an  indeterminate  qoan- 
tity;  more  or  fewer,  noting  an  iudclcrmi- 
natc  number;  certain  pcriuns ;  Some  is 
often  ufed  abfulutely  for  fome  people; 
Some  '\%  oppofed  to  Some,  or  to  Others  j 
one,  any,  without  determining  which. 

Somebody,  sAm'bAd-i.  i. 

One,  a  pcrfon  .indifcnminate  and  undeter- 
mined ;  a  perfon  of  confideration. 

Somerset,  sflm'mAr-s^t.  f. 

A  leap  by  which  a  jurnipcr  throws  himfclf. 
from  a  beam  and  tunis  over  his  head. 

Somehow,  sAm'hAA.  a. 

One  way  or  other. 

Something,  sflm'/Aing.  f. 

A  thing  indeterminate  ;  more  or  lefs  ;  part, 
diftance  not  great. 

Something,  sAm'/Mng.  ad. 

In  fome  degree. 

Sometime,  sAm'tiitie.  ad. 

Once,  formerly. 

Sometimes,  sAm'timz.  ad.  " 

Now  and  then,  at  onetime  or  other;  at  one 
time,  oppofed  to  Sometimes,  "or  to  Another, 
time. 

Somewhat,  sAm'hwAt'.  f. 

Something,  not  nothing,  though  it  be  uncer- 
tain what ;    more   or  Uf»;  part  greater  or 

lefs. 

Somewhat,  sAtti'hwAt.  ad. 

In  fome  degree. 

Somewhere,  sAm'hwire.  ad. 

In  one  place  or  other. 

Somewhile,  sAm'hwilc.  f. 

Once,  for  a  time. 

Somniferous,  som-niffSr-As. a. 

Caufing  flcep,  procuring  flccp. 

SoMNiFiCK,  sAm-mf  fik.  a. 

Caufing  flccp. 

Somnolency,  sAm'nA-len-s4.  f. 

Slccpinefs,  inclination  to  fleep. 

Son,  sfln.  f.  (165J. 

A  male  child,  correlative  to  father  or  mo- 
ther; dcfceudaiit,  however  diflant ;  conj- 
pcllaiion  of  an  old  to  a  young  man;  native 
of  a  countiy ;  the  fcrond  perfon  of  the  Tri- 
nity ;  produ6l  of  any  thing. 

Son-in-law,  sun'in-llw.  f. 

One  married  to  one's  daUj;hter. 
SONSHIP,  SOU  liiip.  f. 

F.liation;  the  Uatcot  being  a  fen. 

Sonata,  sA-na't3.  f. 
A.tuue.. 

SONO>. 


soo 


SOR 


SOT 


^  (54.6).  —  Fitc,  fir,  flll,  fat ;  — mi,  mit ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  — 


Song,  s&ng,  f. 

Any  thing  modulated  in  the  utterance ;  a 
poem  to  be  mi»d«laied  by  the  voice  ;  a  bal- 
lad ;  a  poem,  lay,  itraiu;  poctrv,  poefy ; 
notes  of  bird'.  ;  an  old  Song,  a  itiuc. 

SoNCisH,  56ng'ilh.  a. 

Co.'.taining  fougs,  coniilting  of  Cougt.  A 
low  wotd. 

Songster,  sAng'ftfir.  f. 
Songstress,  sftng'ftrSs.  f- 

A  female  nngcr. 

Sonnet,  s6n'nct.  f. 

A  fmall  poem. 

SoNNETTEER,  son-nct-tJir'.  f. 

A  fmall  poet,  in  contempt. 

Soniferous,  s6-nit'fer-fis.  a. 

Giving  or  bringing  found. 

SoNORiFiCK,  s6n-6-rif  fik.  a. 

Producing  found. 

SONOROUS,  sA-n6'rSs.  a.  (512). 

Loud  founding,  giving  loud  or  ihrill  found  ; 
high  louiiding,  magnilicent  of  found. 

Sonorously,  so-no'rfis-lc.  ad. 

With  high  found,  with  magnificence  of 
found. 

SaNOROusNESS,  s6-n6'rfis-n?s.  f.     - 

The  quality  of  giving  found  ;  magnificence 
of  found. 

Soon,  soon.  ad.  (306). 

Biforc  long  lime  be  patt,  (horlly  after  any 
time  ailigncd  ;  early,  oppohd  to  late  ;  rea- 
dily, unwillingly  ;  Soon  as,  iinMcdiatcly. 

SooPBERRY,  so6p'ber-rc.  f. 

A  plant. 

SooT,  feoot.  f.   (30Q). 

Condcnfed  or  embodied  fmoke. 
0:^  Notwiihftanding  I  have  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Naret,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Joh.ifton,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  the  profelTori  of  the  Black  Art 
themfclvcs,  againll  rac  in  the  pronunciation 
of  thi»  word,  I  have  ventured  to  prefer  the 
regular  pronur.ciaiion  to  the  irregular.  The 
adjcfclivc  foctr  has  itt  regular  lound  aniong 
the  corrt^teli  fpcakcr*,  which  has  induced 
^r.  Sheridan  to  mark  it  fo;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  abfurd  than  to  pronounce  the  fub- 
fiantive  in  one  manner,  and  the  adjedive  de- 
rived fiom  it  by  adding  7,  in  another.  The 
other  Orthbcpifts,  therefore,  who  pronounce 
both  thcfc  words  with  the  00  like  «,  are 
more  conUftent  than  Mr.  Sheridan,  though, 
upon  the  whole,  not  fo  tight. 

SooTED,  so&t'ed.  a. 

Smeared,  manured,  or  covered  with  foot. 

SooTERKiN,  s&&'ter-kin.  f. 

A  kind  of  falfe  birth  fabled  to  be  produced 
by  the  Dutch  women  from  littiug  over  their 
(loves. 
SoOTH,  soot/?.  (.    (467). 
Truth,  reality.     Obfolcic. 

SooTH,  s?)oM.  a.  (467). 

Pleafing,  delightful. 

To  SooTH,  s&6th.  v.  a.  (467). 

To  flatter,  to  plcafc;  to  calm,  to  foften ; 
to  gratify. 

Soother,  sooTH'ur.  f. 

A  natieici,  Oi.e  who  gains  by  blan4ini- 
men:s. 

To  Soothsay,  soo/A'sa.  v.  n. 

To  prediCl.  to  foretell. 

Soothsayer,  s&o/A'sa-Ar.  f- 

A  foreteller,  a  prognoUicator. 

Sootiness,  s?)ot'i-nes.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  footy. 

Sooty,  s66'ti.  a. — See  Soot. 


Breeding  foot ;  confiftiag  of  foot ;  black, 
dark,  dufky. 

Sop,  sop.  1. 

Any  thing  llceped  in  liquor  to  be  ettea; 
any  thing  given  to  pacify. 

To  Sop,  s6p.  v.  a* 

To  llcep  in  liquor. 

SoPE,  sApc.  I. 

See  Soap. 

Soph,  s6f.  f. 

A  young  man  who  hat  been  two  yciri  it 
the  univerfuy. 
SOPHI,  sA'ti.  f. 
The  emperor  of  Pcrfia. 

Sophism,  sof  fizm.  f. 

A  fallacious  argument. 

Sophist,  s6ri  1ft.  f. 

A  profeflbr  of  philofophy. 

SoPHisTER,  s6f  fis-tor.  f. 

*  A  difputant  fallacioufly  fubtle,  md  artful 
but  infidious  logician  ',  a  name  given  to 
thofe  of  a  certain  clafs  in  the  univeriity  be- 
tween Freihman  and  Batchelors. 

Sophistical,  sA-fis'ti-Wl.  a. 

Falacioufly  fubrle,  logically  deceitful. 

SoPHiSTiCALLY, s6-fls'ti-kil-i.  ad. 

With  fallacious  fubtilty. 

To  Sophisticate,  s6-fis't4-kite. 

v.  a.  To  adulterate,  to  corrupt  with  fome- 
tbing  fpurious. 

Sophisticate,  s6-f!s't4-kitc.  (91). 

part.  a.  Adulterate,  not  genuine. 

Sophistication,  s6-fis-tA-ki'(hftn 

f.  Adulteration,  not  geauineneft. 

Sophisticator,  s4-fis'ii-ki-tflr.  f. 

(521}.  Adulterator,  one  that  mikci  thinga 
not  genuine. 

Sophistry,  s6f  fIs-trA.  f. 

Fallacious  ratiocination. 

SopoRi FERGUS,  s4p-6-rif'Ar-ds.  a. 

Produ6livc  of  (Icep,  opiate. 

Sopor  1  FEROusNEss,  sip-i-rlffir- 
As-nes.  f. 

The  quality  of  caufing  Heep. 

SopoRiFiCK,  s6p-o-rirfik.  a.  (530). 

Caufiog  flecp,  opiate. 

Sorbs,  sSroz.  f. 

The  berries  of  th-  forb  or  fervicetrcc. 

Sorcerer,  s6r'ser-5r.  f. 

A  conjurer,  an  enchanter,  a  magician. 

Sorceress,  sor'ser-es.  f. 

A  female  magician,  an  cnchantrcfs. 

Sorcery,  sAr'ser-A.  f. 

Magick,  enchantment,  conjuration. 

SoRD,  surd.  f. — See  Sod. 

Turf,  graffy  ground. 

Sordid,  sor'did.  a. 

Foul,  filthy;  mean,  vile  bafe }  covetous, 
niggardly. 

Sordidly,  s5rMid-lA.  ad. 

Meanly,  poorly,  covetoufly. 

SoRDiDNESs,  s6r'did-nls.  f. 

Meanncfs,  bafeucfs ;  naftineft. 

Sore,  sAre.  f. 

A  place  tcivder  and  painful,  a  place  exco- 
riated, an  ulcer. 

Sore,  sire.  a. 

Tender  to  the  touch  ;  tender  to  the  mind, 
eafily  vexed  ;  violent  with  pain,  aiililbively 
vehement. 

Sore,  s6re.  ad. 

With  painful  or  dangerous  vehemence. 

Sorel,  sA'fel.  f. 

The  buck  is  called  the  firft  year  a  fawn,  the 
fccond  ft  pricket,  the  third  a  Sorel. 


Sorely,  sire'li.  ad. 

With  a  great  degree  of  pain  or  dtftrc(s  ; 
with  vehemence  daneerous  or  affli^ve. 

Soreness,  sAre'ncs.  f. 

Tendernefs  of  •  hurt. 

Sorites,  so-rl'tAz.  f. 

An  argument  where  one  propofition  U  ae- 
cumulated  on  another. 

Sororicide,  s6-r6r'rA-sldc.  f. 

The  murder  of  a  fifter. 

Sorrel,  s6r'r!l.  f. 

A  plant  like  dock,  but  having  an  «cl^ 
tafte. 

Sorrily,  s6r'ri-lA.  ad. 

Meanly,  defpicably,  wretchedly. 

Sorriness,  s6r'ri-ni8.  f. 

Meannefs,  defpicablenefs. 

Sorrow,  s&r'ri.  f.  (327). 

Grief,  pain  for  fomethtog  paft;  ra<iD«Gf 
mourning. 

To  Sorrow,  sor'ri.  v.  n. 

To  grieve,  to  be  fad,  to  be  deje6^ed. 

Sorrowed,  sAr'r&de.  a.  (359)- 

Accompanied  with  forrow.     Obfolete. 

Sorrowful,  sfir'rA-fdI.  a. 

Sad  for  foraething  paft,  mournful,  grieving ; 
cxprefling  gcief,  accompanied  with  grief. 

Sorry,  s6r'rA.  a. 

Grieved  for  (bmething  paft;  vile,  ^'orth- 
lefs,  vexatious. 

Sort,  s6rt.  f. 

A  kind,  a  fpecies;  a  manner,  a  form  of 
being  or  ading ;  a  degree  of  any  quality  ;  a 
clafs,  or  order  of  per  tons  ;  rank,  condiiioa 
above  the  vulgar;  a  lot.  In  this  laft  fcof* 
out  of  ufe. 
03'  There  is  an  aflFe£led  proBunciation  of  tkii 
word  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  p^rt,  Thia  affec- 
tation, however,  fecms  confined  to  a  few  ia 
the  upper  raiiks  of  life,  and  is  not  likely  t« 
defcemi  to  their  inferiors,  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  progrefs  among  cor- 
real and  clafllical  fpeakert. 

To  Sort,  sort.  v.  a. 

To  fcparate  into  diftind  and  proper  clafTea  ; 
to  reduce  to  order  from  a  ftatc  of  confufioa  i 
to  conjoin,  to  put  together  iu  diftributioo  & 
to  cull,  to  chufe,  to  (ele^. 

To  Sort,  sArt.'  v.  n. 

To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  fame  fp*. 
cies;  to  coofoit,  to  join;  to  fuit,  to  fit;  t* 
fall  out. 

SoRTANCB,  s6r'dnfe.  f. 

Suiiablenefs,  agreement.     Not  in  uie. 

Sortilege,  sor'tA-lldjc.  f- 

The  a&  of  drawing  lots. 

Sortment,  sArt'mint.  f. 

The  a^  of  forting,  diftribution ;  a  pared 
forted  or  diftriboted. 

To  Soss,  s6s.  V.  n. 

To  fall  at  once  into  a  chair. 

Sot,  s6t.  f.  -^ 

A  blockhead,  a  dull,  ignorant,  ftupid  fellow, 
a  dolt ;  a  wretch  ftupified  by  drinking. 

To  Sot,  sot.  v.  a. 

To  ftupify,  to  befot. 

To  Sot,  s6t.  v.  n. 

To  tipple  to  ftupidity. 

Sottish,  s6t'ti(h.  a. 

Dull,  ftupid,  doltifh  j  dull  with  i/itemp«» 
ranee., 
SOTTISHLY,  S6t'tlfll-1A.  JmL 
Stupidly,  dully,  fenfelefsly. 

SoTTisHNSss,  s6t't1(h-nis.  n 

Dulnefs,  ftupidity,  infenfibility. 

Sovereign, 


sou 


sou 
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n6|  m&ve,  nAr»  n&t ;  -«- tibe>  tdb»  bdll ; —  d!l ;  — -pMnd ; —  tiin,  THis« 
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SOTBKBIGN,  s4v'4r-in.  a.  (ac5) 

Supreme  in   power,  havipg  no  Itipc 
fupremely  effictcioui. 

SovBREiONy  sfiv'er-in.  f.  (165). 

Suprcjne  lord. 

Sovereignly,  sAv'^r-!Q-li.  ad. 

Supremely,  in  the  highell  degree. 

Sovereignty,  stSv'ir-in-ti.  f. 

Supremacy,  highcfl  place,  highcft  degree  of 
excellence. 

Sought,  siwt.  f.  (319).  The  preterit 

and  participle  pafT.  ofSeek. 

Soul,  sAle.  f.  (318). 

The  immaterial  and  immortal  fpirit  of  man ; 
vital  principle;  fpirit,  eflence,  principal 
part;  mteriour  power;  a  familiar  appella- 
tion joined  to  wordt  exprcifing  the  qualities 
of  the  mind;  hun^an  boing;  a^ive  powers 
fpirit,  ftre,  gcaodeur  of  mind  $  intelligent 
msm%  in  gencraJ. 
Sou  LED,  sAl'd.  a. 
Furnilhed  wiih  mind. 

Soulless,  s6le'lSs.  a. 

Mean,  low,  fpiritlefs. 

Sound,  sidnd.  a.  (313). 

Healthy,  hearty;  right,  not  ertoofoua; 
ftout,  ludy;  valid;  fall,  hearty. 

Sound,  soAnd.  ad. 

Soundly,  heartily,  completely  fait 

Sound,  sdAnd.  f. 

A  {hallov  fea,  fuch  at  may  be  founded. 

Sound,  sddnd^  f. 

A  probe,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  chirurgeont 
to  feel  wbat  is  out  of  reach  of  the  Hugcra. 

To  Sound,  sdAnd.  v.  a. 

To  fearch  with  a  plummet,  to  try  depth ; 
to  try,  to  examine. 

To  Soif ND>  sofind.  v.  n. 

To  try  with  the  (bundiog  line. 

Sound,  su&nd.  fw 

•  Any  tflinc  audible,  i  nolle,  that  which  it 
perceived  by  the  ear ;  mere  empty  aotie  op- 
pofed  to  mcanior. 

To  Sound,  sAood.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  noife,  to  emit  a  noi£es  to  exhibit 
by  likene  fs  of  found. 

To  Sound,  sAAnd.  v.  a. 

To  caufe  to  make  a  noifc,  to  play  on ;  to  be- 
token or  diTcGt  by  a  (bund ;  to  celebrate  by. 
found. 

SoxJNDBOAJiD,  sWnd'bArrf.  f. 

Board  which  propagates  the  found  in  o^ 
gaos. 

SouNDiNG,*sdAnd'ing.  a. 

Sonorous,  having  a  magnificent  fouod. 

SouNDiNG-BOAitD,  sddnd'lng-bArd. 

f.  The  canopy  of  the  pulpil;  the  cciuag  over 
the  front  of  the  lUge. 

Soundly,  sdflnd'14.  ad. 

Healthily,  heartily ;  luiiilv,  ftotuly,  firong- 
ly ;  truly,  rightly ;  faft,  clofely. 

Soundness,  s6And'n^s.  f. 

Health,  heariiuefs ;  truth,  re£litude,  incor- 
rnpt  ilate  t  ftrcngth,  folidity. 

Soup,  sS&p.  f.  (315J. 

Strong  dcLodiou  oT  flcQi  for  the  table. 

Souk,  sAAr-  a.  (313). 

Acid,  auftere;  hu(h  of  temper,  crabbed, 
|««viih;  Affliaive,  painful  icxpreOlng  dif- 
coatent. 

Squb,  s&Ar*  r. 

Acid  fubftaa«e^ 

To  Sour,  sAAt.  v.  a. 

To  make  acid ;  to  make  haiih  ;  to  make  ufl- 
tafy«  to  make  U£i  pleafiogt  to  make  dif- 
CMdemcd. 


To  Sour,  sAAr.  v.  n. 

To  become  acid ;  to  grow  peevi(h  or  crab* 
bed. 

Source,  sArfe.  f.  (318). 

Spring,  founuin,  head  ;  original,  ficil  pro- 
ducer. 

Sourish,  sAAr'iih.  a. 

Somewhat  four. 

Sourly,  sAAr'14.  ad. 

With  acidity  ;  with  acrimony. 

Sourness,  sAAr'nfe.  f. 

Acidity,  auHerenefs  of  tafte  ;  afpericy,  harfli* 
nefs  of  temper.  • 

Sous,  sAAle,  or  sAA.  f.  (31*)). 

A  fmall  denomination  of  French  money. 
03r  The  firft  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
vulvar ;  the  (ecood  is  pure  French,  and,  as 
fuch,  is  no  more  entitled  to  a  place  in  an 
Englilh  Didionary  than  the  word  feony  is 
in  a  French  one. 

Souse,  sAAfe.  f,  (313). 

Pickle  made  of  fait ;  any  thing  kept  par- 
boiled in  a  (alt  pickle. 

To  Souse,  sAAfe.  v.  n. 

To  fall  as  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

To  Souse,  sAAfc.  v.  a. 

To  ftrike  with  fudden  violence,  as  a  bird 
ftrikes  its  prey. 

Souse,  sAAfe.  ad. 

With  fudden  violence.     A  low  word. 

SouTERRAiN,  sA(Vtir-rine'.  C  (315J 

A  grotto  or  cavern  in  the  ground. 

South,  sAA/*.  f.  (313J. 

The  part  where  the  lun  is  to  us  at  noon ;  the 
fouthcm  regions  of  the  globe;  the  wind 
that  blowa  trom  the  South. 

South,  sAA/*.  a.  (313). 

Southern,  meridional. 

South,  sAA/A.  ad. 

Towards  the  fouth ;  from  the  fouth. 

Southing,  sAATH'ing.  a. 

Going  towards  the  fouth. 

Southeast,  sAA/A-44ft'.  f. 

The  point  between  the  eaft  and  fouth. 

Southerly,  sAth'Af-IA,  ofsAAth' 
Ar-li.  a. 

Belonging  to  any  of  the  points  denominated 
from  the  fouth,  not  abfolutely  fouthem  ) 
Iving  towards  the  fouth;  coming  f^om 
aoout  the  fouth. 
(}3*  The  diphthong  in  this  and  the  following 
word  hat  fallen  into  contraction  by  a  fort  of 
technical  fea-pronunciation,  but  both  of 
them  fecm  to  be  recovering  their  true  diph- 
thongal found  ;  though  the  latter  fcemrrar- 
ther  advanced  towards  it  than  the  former. 

Southern,  suATH'Arn,,orsATH' Am. 

a.  Belonging  to  the  fouth,  meridional;  lying 
towards  the  fouth  ;  coming  from  the  fouth. 

Southernwood,  sATH'Arn-wAd.  L 

A  plant. 

SouTHMQST,  sAA/A'ixiAft.  a. 

Fartheli  toward  the  fouth. 
SOUTHSAY,  SoA/^'si.  f.  (3I5}.'' 
Prcdi^un ;    proper     iS90th/^f. 

To  SouTHSAY,  sAA//>'sa.  V.  n. 

To  predid. — See  Soothsay.  - 

SouTHSAYER,  sAfl/A'si-Ar.  f.  - 

A  predi£^er  ;  properly  Sootbfaytr, 

SouTHWAAD,  sAd/A'w4rd,  orsAxH' 
Ank  ad. 

Towards  the  fouth. 

Southwest,  sAA/A-wSft'.  f. 

Point  between  the  fouth  and  wA 

3P 


and  made  of 


Sow,  sAA.  f.  (322). 

A  female  pig,  the  female  of  a  boar  ;  an  ob- 
long mafs  of  lead;  an  infe£fc,  a  millepede. 

To  Sow,  sA.  V.  n.  (324). 

To  fcatter  feed  in  order  to  a  harveft. 

To  Sow,  s6.  V.  a.  part.  paiT.  Sovm ; 

to  fcatter  in  the  ground  lu  order  lo  growth  ; 
to  fpread,  to  propagate ;  to  impregnate  «r 
ftock  with  feed  ;  to  befpi  inkle. 

To  Sow,  sA.  V.  a. 

For  Sew  ;  which  fee. 

To  SowcE,  sAAfe.  v.  a.  (323}. 

To  throw  into  the  water. 

Sower,  sA'Ar.  f. 

He  that  fprinklea  the  feed;  a  fcattercr;  a 
breeder,  a  promoter. 

SowiNs,  sOA'inz.  f.  (323). 

Flunimery,  fomewhat  fourcd  a 
oatmeal. 

To  SowL,  sAdl.  V.  a.  (323)*    v 

To  pull  by  the  ears.     Obiokte. 

Sown,  s6ne.  (j^j.  The  participle  of 

Sow. 

SOWTHXSTLE,  sAA'/Ms-ll.  f.  (472)- 
A  weed. 

Space,  fpife.  f. 

^  Room,  local  extenfion;  any  quantity  of 
place;  quantity  of  time;  a  fmall  time,  a 
while. 

Spacious,  fpi'lhAs,  a. 

Wide,  extenflve,  roOmy. 

Spaciousness,  fpi^fliAs-nls.  f. 

Roominefs,  wide  extenfion. 

Spaddle,  fpid'dl.  f.  f40SJ. 

A  little  fpade. 

Spade,  Ipide.  f. 

The  inilrument  of  digging ;  a  fuit  of  cards. 

Spadille,  fpMil^.  L 

The  ace  of  fpades  at  ombro  and  quadrille. 

Spake,  (pMce.    The  old  preterk  of 

Speak.  ' 

Spalt,  (jpJlt.  f. 

A  white,  fcal^,  (kining  fttme,  frequently 
nfed  to  promote  the  fulioa  of  metaU. 

Span,  fpda.  f. 

The  (pace  from  the  end  of  the  thuo^  to  tht 
end  of  the  little  Hnger  extended  ;  any  (holt 
duration. 

To  Span,  fpJn.  v.  a. 

To  meafure  by  the  hand  extended  ;  to  mea* 
fure. 

Spancounter,  fpJn'kAAn-tAr,      1 
Spanfarthing,  fpln'fir-THing.  • 

f.  A  play  at  which  money  is  thrown  withia 
a  fpan  or  mark. 

Spangle,  fpSng'gl.  f.  (405}. 

A  fmall  plate  or  boU  of  (hining  metU  ;  any 
thing  fparkling  and  (binin^. 

T^^Spangle,  fpapg'gl.  V.  a. 

•   *♦  bcfprinkle  with  fpanglcs  or  (hining  bo- 
tches. 

Spaniel,  fpdn'y^l.  f.  (281).  .   , 

A  dog  ufed  for  fport  in  the  field,  remark, 
able  for  fagacity  and  obedience;  a  low, 
mean,  fneaking  tellow. 

Spanker,  fpink'Ar.  f. 

A  fraall  coin. 
SPAR,1pir.  f. 
Marcafite  i  a  fmall  beam,  the  bar  of  a  gatt. 

To  Spar.  fpir.  v.  n. 

To  fi^ht  like  codu  with  pielufive  ftrokcs. 
To  SrAR,  fpir.  v.  a. 

To  (hnu,  iu  Ciufe,  to  bar.     Obfolctc. 

To  Spare,  fpire.  v.  a. 

To  ufc  frugally ;  to  (avc  for  .any  particolar 
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ite ;  toy  lumi* 


nhi  t0  ^o  ivithoitty  to  lofc  wilKngJy ;  t« 
oiiuc»  to  forbear ;  to  uCe  tendcElyy  to  treat 
with  pUy ;  to  grant»  to  allow. 

To  Spare,  fpire.  v.  n. 

To  live  {rugjuly*  to  be  par(iraoiiioa«>s   tot 
fof bear,  to  be  fcrupiiiou» ;  to  u(e  meccyy  to 
'    forgive,  tO  be  tender. 

Spark»  fpjure.  a* 

Scanty,  pariWiionioiu  f  fuperfluotiat  US'* 
wanted  ;  lean,  wantinfr  flc(h. 

SPitRER,  fpi'rdr,  f. 

One  who  mvoids  ex  pence. 

Sparerkf,  fpire'nb.  f. 

Some  part  cut  off  from^  the  ribs. 

Spargefaction,  fpar-ji-fdk'{hfln. 

f.  Hic  aft  of  fprinkliog. 

Sparing,  fpJt'rlng.  a. 

Scarce;  fcaoty;  parlimonious. 

Sparingly,  fpi'nng-li.  ad. 

Fiugally^  parfimonioufly ;  with  abftinenct; 
not  with  great  frequency  ;  cautioufly,  ten.- 
d«ly. 

Spark,  t^lA.  f.  (78). 

A  fmall  particle  of  hre,  or  kindled  matter  ; 
ioy  thin^  ihining ;  any  thing  vivid  or  ac- 
tive J  a  lively,  (howy,  fplenoid,  gay  man. 

To  Spark^  foirk,  v.  n. 

To  erak  particles  of  fire,  to  fparkle. 

Sparkful,  fpirk'ffil.  a. 

Lively,  brifk,  airy. 

Sparkish,  fpirk'Kh.  a. 

Airy,  gay ;  ibowy,  wcU-cheflCbd,  fine* 

Sparkle,  fpjr'kl.  f.  (405) 

A  fpark,  a.  fmall  particle  of  hi 
nous  particle. 

To  Sparkle,  fpir'kl.  v.  n. 

To  emit  fpaikt ;  to  ifliie  in  fparki ;  to  Ihiac, 
to  glitter. 

Sparkling LY,  fpirk'llngJi.  ad. 

With  vivid  and  twinkling  lullre. 

SpaRkxinghess,  fpirk'llng*nis.  L 

Vivid  and  twinkline  luftre. 

Spar^row,  fp4r'r6.  fc  (87)  (sa?)- 

A  fmall  bird. 

Sparrowhawk,  fpir^r6-hiwk.  f. 

The  female  of  the  muiket  hawk. 

SPARROWGJtASS,  fpir'r6-gris.  f. 

Corrupted  from  Afparagut,  which  fee. 

Sparry,  {^t'iL  a.  (82). 

Conliftinff  of  fpar. 

Spasm,  ip&zm^C 

Convulfio%  vkileat  and  involonury  con- 
tra^on. 

Spasmodick,  fpiz-m£d^&.  a. 

Convulfivc. 

Spat,  fyk.    The  preterit  of  Spit, 

Obfoiete. 

To  Spatiate,  (fit'Oxk-ite.  v.n. 

To  rove,  to  range,  to  ramble  at  Urge. 
To  S?ATfEB,  fplt'tftr.  V.  a. 

To  Ijprinlilie  with  dirt,  or  any  thing, offen- 
live;  tochfovr  oat  any  thing  offenhve ;  to 
afperie,  to  St§fmc, 

To  Spatter,  fpit'tflr.  v.  n- 

To  fpit,  to  fputterj  aaat  any  thing  naufeoua. 
taken  into  the  mouth. 

Spatterdashes,  fp4t'tdt-di(h-lz. 

f.  Covering!  for  the  legs  by  which  the  wet 
it  kept  oif. 

Spattling  poppY,fplt'lfng-p6p'p4 

f.  White  behen ;  a  phnt. 

Spatula,  fpit'tQiA-l*.  f.  (461). 

A  fpattle  or  dice,  uCrd  by  apothecaries. and 
furnrona  in  fprcading  plaReit  ot  ftirring. 
medicines. 

Spavin^  fpiv'in^  C 


This  di^fe  in  horfca  ts  a  bony  cxcrefcenee 
or  cruft  aa  hard  aa  a  bontt  thai  growl  on  the 
infide  of  the  hough. 

Spaw,  fp4w.  f.  (219). 

A  place  famous  for  mineral  waters,  any  mi* 
neral  water. 

To  Spawl,  fpiwl.  V.  n. 

To  throw  moilture  out  of  the  mouth. 

Spawl,  fpiwl.  f.  (219). 

Spittle,  moifture  ejedcd  from  the  mouth.    • 

Spawn,  fpJwn.  f.  (219). 

The  c^gt  of  fiih  or  uf  frogs  ;  any  produA  or 

ottspring. 

To  Spawn,  fpiwn.  v.  a. 

To  produce  as  hlhes  do  eggs  ;  to  generate, 

to  bring  forth. 

To  Spawn,  fpiwn.  v.  n. 

To  iffue  as  eggs  from  fi(h ;  to  iflixe,  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Spawner,  fpiwn'fir.  f. 

The  female  filh. 

To  Spay,  fpi.  v.  a.  (220). 

To  cailraie  tcmale  animals. 

To  Speak,  fpike.  v.  n.  (227).  prete- 
rite Spake  or  Spoke;  participle  paflive 
Spoken.  To  utter  articulate  founds,  to  ex- 
prefs  thoughts  by  words ;  to  haraoj^ue,  to 
make  a  fpcech ;  to  Ulk  for  or  againft,  to 
difpute  ;  to  difcourfc,  to  make  mention  ;  to 
give  found  ;  to  Speak  with,  to  addrefs,  to 
cooverfc  with. 

To  Speak,  fpike.  v.  a. 

To  utter  with  the  mouth,  to  pronounce ;  to 
proclaim,  to  celebrate;  to  addrefi,  to  ac- 
coft ;  to  exhibit. 

Speakable,  fpi'kd-bl.  a.  (405). 

Poflible  to  be  fpoken ;  having  the  power  of 
fpeech. 

Speaker,  fpi'k&r.  f. 

One  that  fpeaks;  one  that  fpeaks  in  any 
particular  manner ;  one  that  celebrates, 
prochtims  or  mentions;  the  prolocutor  of 
the  comihona. 

Speaking-trumpet,   fpi'king- 
trimpit.  f. 

Trumpet  by  which  the  voice  nuy  be  propa- 
gaud  to  a  Ereat  diRance. 

SpEARj  fpere.  f.  (227). 

A  long  weapon  with  a  (harp  point,  ufed  in 
thruiVing  or  throwing  ;  a  lance  j  a  lance  ge- 
nerally with  prongs  to  kill  fifk. 

To  Spear,  ipire.  v*  a. 

To  kill  or  pierce  with  a  fpear* 

To  Spear,  fp^ie.  v.  n. 

To  (hoot  or  fprout. 

Speargrass,  rpire'grls.  f* 

Long  ftiff  grafs. 

Spearman,  fp^re'mln.  f. 

One  who  ufes  a  lance  in  (ight. 

Spearmint,  fpArc'mlnt,  f. 

A  plant,  a  fpccies  of  mint. 

Spearwort,  fpire'wArt.  f. 

An  herb. 

Special,  fpi(h'il.  a.  (357).  . 

Noting  a  fort  or  fpecies ;  uarticular,  pecu- 
liar ;  appropriate,  dcGgacd  for  a  particular 
pnrpofe;  extraordinary,  uncommoa;  chief 
in  ej^cHeace. 

Specially,  fpifli'il-i.  ad^ 

Particularly  above  others ;  not  in  a  com- 
mon way,  peculiarly. 

Specialty,,  fplm'il-ti,         \  ^ 
Speciality,  fpilh-A-dri-ti. /  ^^ 

Particularity, 

Species,  fpi'fhiz.  f. 

A  fort,  a  fubdivifion  of  a  general  term ; 
ckfa  of  aatujrC)  ^gle  order  of  beings ;  ap* 


pearance  to  the  fenfei  $  rcprtfeotitlon  td 
the  mind}  circulating  money,  pronounced 
in  two  words »  (impies  that  have  place  m 
a  compound. 

Spec  I  PICA  L,  rp^-slffi-kil.  \ 
Specifick,  fpA-slf  f!k.         r  ■' 

That  which  niakea  a  thing  of  dietpectiiflf 
which  it  is ;  aporopriated  to  the  cmre  of 
fome  particular  duftemper. 

Specifically,  fpe-slfft-kSl-d.  ad. 

In  fuch  a  manner  aa  to  cooftitute  a  fpecici, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fpecies. 

To  Specificate,  fpi-slPft-kitc. 

V*  a.  To  mark  by  notation  of  diftiBgttt(hiog 
particularities. 

Specification,  fp^-s^^ft-k&'ih&n* 

L  Diftin£l  noution,  determinattoo  by  a  pe« 
cyliar  mark;  particular  mention. 

To  Specify,  fpcs'sA-fl.  v.  a. 

To  mention,  to  (how  by  fome  partknUr 
mark  of  diRinAion. 

Specimen,  fpls's^-min.  f. 

A  fample,  a  part  of  any  thing  cxkibital 
that  the  rcR  may  be  known. 

Specious,  fpe'flids.  a. 

Showy,  pleabng  to  the  view;  plaofible; 
fupernciaUy,  not  folidly  right. 

Speciously,  fpi'(hAs4i.  ad« 

With  fair  appearance. 

Speck,  fpek,  f. 

A  fmall  oifcolooration,  a  fpot. 

To  Speck,  fpik,  v.  a. 

To  fpot,  to  (bin  in  drops. 

Speckle,  Tplk'kl.  f.  (405). 

Small  fpeck,  little  0)ot. 

To  Speckle,  fpek'kl.  v.  a. 

To  mark  with  fmall  fpota.      " 

Spectacle,  fpik'ta-kK  f,  (405). 

A  (hew,  a  gasing  tock,  any  thing  exhibited 
to  the  view  as  eminently  fcniarkable;  sot 
tbini^  perceived  by  the  fight ;  in  the  plursl, 
glaflfea  to  affift  the  fight 

Spectacled,  fplk'tA-kl'd.  a.  (359} 

Fumi(hed  with  fpe^cles. 

Spectator,  fp4k-ti't4r,  f. 

A  looker  on,  a  beholder. 

SPECTATORSHiP,fpik-ti'tir-lhlp.t 

A€t  of  beholding. 

Spectre,  fplk'tfir.  f.  (416). 

Apparition,  appearance  of  perfons  dead. 

Spectrum,  fpck'trim.  f. 

An  image,  a  vifible  form. 

Specular,  fpik'kA-Ur.  f. 

Having  the  oualities  of  a  ndrrour  or  look- 
iog-glsf*  t  aUifting  fight. 

To  Speculate,  fpck'ki-Iite.  v.  n. 

(91).  To  meditate,  to  contemplate;  to  take 
a  view  of  any  thing  with  the  miod. 

To  Speculate,  fpck'kA-Ute.  v.  a. 

To  confider  attentively,  to  look  through 
with  the  mind. 

Speculation,  fpck-A-lS'lhfln.  f. 

Examination  by  the  eye,  view;  mental 
view,  iotclledual  examination,  conteragla' 
tion ;  a  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  niMi- 
tation  ;  menul  fcheme  not  reduced  to  piac* 
tice ;  power  of  fight. 

Speculative,  fp^'kd-U-tlv.  a. 

Given  to  fpecEulation,  contemplative ;  theo- 
retical, not  pra^cal. 

Speculatively,,  fplk'kd44-t!y44» 

ad.  Contemplatively,  with  meditation; 
ideally,  thcoreticaUv,  not  pradically. 

Speculator,  (jpek'kA-li-tir.  f^ 

(51  tj.    One  who  forma  theories;   an  ob- 
Ict  vcr,  a^  contemplator ;  a  fpy,  a  watcher. 
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Specuiatory,  fpik'kA-li-tir-i.  a. 

Exercifing  fpeculition. 

Speculum,  fpik'ki-lAm.  f. 

A  mirrour,  a  lookiog-glaOi. 

Sped,  fpid.     The  preterit  and  part. 

pai&ve  of  (peed. 

Speech,  (pAitfti.  f.  (246). 

*  The  power  of  articulate  utterance,  the 
power  of  expreOing  thoughts  by  vocal 
words ;  language,  Words  confidercd  as  ex- 
pref&Dg  thoughts ;  particular  language  as 
dillin^t  from  others ;  any  thing  fpoken ; 
talk,  mention  ;  oration,  harangue. 

Speechless,  fp^itfliMls.  a. 

Deprived  of  the  power  of  fpeaking,  made 
mute  or  dumb  ;  mute*  dumb. 

ToSpeed,  focid.  V.  n.  (246)  pret.  and 

part.  pair.  Sped  and  Speeded.  To  make 
fcafte,  to  move  with  celerity  ;  to  have  fuc- 
cefs ;  to  have  any  condition  good  or  bad. 

,To  Speed,  fpiid.  v.  a. 

To  difpatch  m  hafte;  to  difpatch,  to  dc- 
ftro^i  to  kill ;  to  haiteu,  to  put  into  quick 
motion ;  to  execute,  to  di(^a(ch ;  to  a(&4l, 
to  help  foiward  ;  to  make  profperoua. 

SpeeDi  rpiid.  f. 

,  Quicknefa,  celerity;  hafte,  hurry,  difpatch; 
the  courfe  or  pace  of  a  horfe ;  fuccefs, 
event 

Speedily,  fp4id^4-lc.  ad 

With  ha&e,  quickly. 

Spesdincss,  fpiid'i-nls.  f* 

The  quality  of  being  fpeedy. 

Spsedwbll,  fpild'w^U.  f. 

A  plant* 

Speedy,  fpAid'A,^  a. 

Quick,  fwitt,  nimble,  quick  of  difpatch. 

Spell,  fpIlL  f: 

A  charm  coafifting  of  fome  words  of  occult 
power  ;  a  t^m  ofwork* , 

To  Spell,  hlW.  v.  a. 

To  write  witn  the  proper  letters ;  to  read 
by  naming  letters  frngly ;  to  charm. 

To  Spell,  fplll.  v.  n. 

To  form  worda  of  letters ;  to  read. 

Spelter,  fpllt'Ar.  f. 

A  kind  of  femi-metal. 

To  Spekd,  fplnd.  v  a. 

Toconfume,  to  lay  out;  to  beftow  as  ex- 
pence,  tp  expend  ;  to  effufe  ;  to  fquander, 
to  lavilh  $  to  pafs  j  to  wafte,  to  wear  out  $ 
to  fatigue,  to  harafs. 

To  Spend,  fplnd.  v.  n. 

To  make  expence ;  to  prove  in  the  ufe ;  to 
be  loft  or  wafted. 

Spender,  fp^nd'dr.  f. 

One  who  fpends ;  a  prodigal,  a  -laviflker . 

Spendthrift,  fplnd'/Arift.  f. 

A  prodigal,  a  lavifher. 

Sperm,  (p^rm.  f. 

Seed ;  that  by  which  the  fpeciet  is  conti- 
nued. 

Spermaceti,  fpJr-m4-si'tA.  f. 

Corruptedly  pronounced  Parmafitty. 

Sperm ATiCAL,  fper-mJt'ti-kdn 
Spbrmatick,  fpcr-mdt'tik.        /    * 

Seminal,  confifting  of  feed;  belonging  to 
the  (perm. 

Spermatize,  fplr'm4-t!ze.  v.  n. 

To  yield  feed. 

To  Sp ERSE,  fplrfe.  v,  a. 

To  difperfc,  to  fcatter. 

To  Spet,  fpet.  V.  a. 

To  bring  or  pour  abundantly.     Not  in  u(c. 

To  Spew,  fpA.  v.  a.  (265J. 
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To  vomit,  to  ejeft  from  the  ftomach;  to 
ejca,  to  caft  forth  ;  to  ejcd  with  loathing. 

To  Spew,  fpA.  v.  n. 

To  vomit  to  cafe  the  ftomach. 

To  Sphacelate,  sfis'si-l^f^.  v.  a. 

To  affe£l  with  *  gangrene. 

Sphacelus,  sfds'si-l&s.  f. 

A  gangrene,  a  mortification. 

Sphere, sftre  f. 

A  ^lobc,  an  orbicular  body,  a  body  of 
which  fhe  center  is  at  the  fame  dilUnce  from 
every  point  of  the  circumference ;  any 
globe  of  the  mundane  fyftem ;  a  globe  re- 
prefenting  the  earth  or  iky  ;  orb,  circuit  of 
motion ;  province,  compafs  of  knowledge 
or  adion. 

To  Sphere,  sC&re.  v.  a. 

To  place  in  a  fphere ;  to  form  into  rouad- 
ne(s. 

Spherical,  sfSr'r4-kll 
Spherick,  sftr'rik. 

Round,  orbicular,  globular ;  planetary,  re- 
lating to  orbs  of  the  planets. 

Spherically,  sflr'r£-kil-&.  ad. 

In  form  of  a  fphere. 

Sphericalness,  sflr'ri-kftUnis. 
Sphericity,  sft-rls'i-ti 

f.  Roundnefs,  rotundity. 

Spheroid,  sft'rAid.  f 

A  body  obloQg  or  oblate,  approaching  to  the 
form  of  a  fphere. 

Spheroidical,  sfA-rAId'i-kSU  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  fpheroid. 

Spherule,  sfdr'AIe.  f. 

A  little  globe. 

Sphinx,  sflnks.  f. 

The  Sphinx  was  a  famous  monfter  in  Egypt, 
baWng  the  face  of  a  virgin  and  the  body  of  a 
lion. 

Spice,  fplfe.  f. 

A  vegetable  produdion,  fragrant  to  the  fmell 
and  pungent  to  the  palate,  an  aromatick  fub- 
ftance  ufcd  in  fauces ;  a  fmall  quantity. 

To  Spice,  fpjfe.  v,  a. 

To  feafon  with  fpice. 

Spicer,  fpl'sfir.  r. 

One  who  deals  in  fpice. 

Spicery,  fpi'sAr-A.  f. 

The  commodity  of  fpices ;  a  repoiltory  of 
fpices. 

Spick  and  span,  fpik'^d-fpJln.  a. 

Quite  new,  now  fiift  ulcd. 

Spicknel,  fpik'nil.  f. 

The  herb  baldmony  or  bearwort. 

Spicy,  fpi'si.  a. 

Producing  fpice,  abounding  with  aioma- 
ticks;  aromatick,  having  the  qualities  of 
fpice. 

Spider,  fpl'dfir.  f. 

The  animal  that  fpins  a  web  for  flies. 

Spidsrwort,  fpl'dfir-wArt.  f. 

A  plant  wicb  a  lily-flower,  compofed  of  fix 
petals. 

Spignel,  fpig'nil.  f. 

A  plant. 

Spigot,  fplg'At.  f, 

A  pin  or  peg  put  into  the  faucet  to  keep  in 
the  liquor. 

Spike,  fpike.  f. 

An  ear  of  corn  ;  a  long  nail  of  iron  or  wood, 
■  lon^  rod  of  iron  fliarpened  ;  a  fmaller  fpe- 
cies  of  lavender. 

To  Spike,  foike.  v.  a.  ' 

To  fafteu  with  long  nails  i  to  fet  w^th  fpikes. 
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Spikenard,  fptke^nlid. T. 

The  name  of  a  plane ;  the  oil  produced  frdnt  * 
the  plant. 

Spill,  fpill.  f. 

A  fraall  Ibivcr  of  wood,  or  thin  bar  of  iron  ; 
a  fmall  quantity  of  money. 

To  Spill,  fpill.  v.  a. 

To  ftied,  to  lofe  by  ftledding;  to  throw 
away. 

To  Spill,  fpill.  v.  n. 

To  wafte,  to  be  lavifti ;  to  be  filed,  to  be  loft 
by  being  (hed. 

Spilth,  fpil/A.  f. 

Any  thing  poured  out  or  wafted.  Hot  in 
ufe. 

To  Spin,  fp!n.  v,  a.  pretcr.  Spun  or 

Span ;  part.  Spun.  To  draw  out  toto 
threads ;  to  form  threads  by  drawing  out  aud 
twifting  any  filamentous  matter  ;  to  protrad, 
to  draw  out ;  to  form  by  degrees,  to  draw 
out  tedioufly. 

To  Spin,  (p!n.  v.  n. 

To  exeicife  the  art  of  fptnning;  to  ft  ream 
out  in  a  thread  or  fmaU  curreot ;  to  move 
round  as  a  fpindle. 

Spinage,  Iptn'nidje.  f.  (90). 

A  plant. 

Spinal,  fpl'nil.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  back  bone. 

Spindle,  fpln'dl.  f.  (405}. 

The  pin  b^  which  the  thread  is  formed,  and 
on  which  it  is  conglomerated  ;  a  long  flen- 
der  ftalk  ;  any  thing  flender. 

Spindleshanked,  (jpln'dl*(h2nkt. 

a.  Having  fmall  lera. 

Spindletrbe,  ipin'dl-tri£.  f. 

Prickwood ;  a  plant. 

Spine,  fpine.  f. 

The  back  bone. 

Spinel,  fpl'ncl.  f. 

A  fort  of  mineral. 

Spinet,  fpln•nct^  f. 

A  fmall  harpfichord;  an  inftrument  with 
keys. 

Spinifbrous,  fpUnif'fir-fls.  a. 

Bearing  thorns. . 

Spinner,  fpin'nftr.  f. 

One  (killed  in  (pinning;  a  garden  fpider 
with  long.jointeo  legs. 

Spinning-wheel,  fpin'nlng-huiAl 

f.  The  wheel  by  which,  ftucc  the  dtfufc  of 
the  rock,  the  thread  is  drawn. 

Spinosity,  ful-nAs'si-ti.  f. 

Crabbediiefs,  thorny  or  briary  perplexity. 

Spinous,  fpl'nAs.  a. 

Thorny,  full  of  thorns. 

Spii«st£r,  fpins'tdr.  f. 

A  woman  that  fpins;  the  general  term  for  9 
girl  or  maiden  woman. 
SptNSTRY,  fpins'tri.  f. 

The  work  of  fpinnin^. 

Spiny,  (pi'nL  a. 

Thorny,  briarjr,  perplexed. 

Spiracle,  lpir'4-kl.  f. 

A  breathing  hole,  a  vent,  a  fmall  apertuae. 
({3*  1  have  dift'ered  from  Mr.  Sberid«n  in  the 
quantity  of  the  i  in  the  ftrft  fyllable  of  thi% 
word,  becaufe  I  think  the  (amc  antepenuHI- 
raate  accent  which  ftiortenf  ibc  $  in  oroeUt 
and^^  f  in  miracle  ought  to  have  the  (aiat 
influenfc  in  the  word  iaqudboa* 

Spiral,  fpl'ril.  a. 

Cunre^' winding,  circularly  involyed*     "^ 

Spirally,  fprrdl-i.  ad. 

In  a  fpiral  form. 

Spire,  fpire,  f. 

A  curve  line,  any  thin^  'virreathed  or  e6B« 
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tortedt  t  mU *♦  t^ift,  •  wreath  ;  anything 
frowiB^  4ip  Upcr,  a  round  -  pyramifiy  a 
Sceple ;  the  top  or  uppcrmoft  point. 

To  Spire>  fplrc.  v.  n. 

Te  Ihpot  up  pvramUUcally. 

JPiRIT^fpVit^n 

Bxeath,  wind  in  motion ;  an  immaterial  fu1>- 
^ncc  ^  the  foul  ol  man ;  an  apparition  ;  ar- 
dour, courage ;  ^nius,  vigour  of  miod  ;  in- 
tcUedual  powers  diftin£l  from  the  hodjr; 
fentimeot ;  eagcmefs,  delire ;  man  of  a^i- 
vity,  man  of  lite ;  that  which  gives  vigour  or 
chscrfulneft  to  the  mind;  any  thing  emi- 
oenily  pure  and  refined;  that  which  hath 
power  of  energy;  an  tniammable  liquor 
raifed  by  diftillation. 

fr^  The  ff^eral  found  of  the  lirft  i  is  this 
word  and  all  its  compounds  was,  till,  lately, 

.  the  found  of  /  in  merU  :  but  a  very  laudable 
attention  to  propriety  has  nearly  rcftorcd 
the  i  to  its  true  found;  and  now  ffwit, 
founded  as  if  written 7]><n7,  begini  to  grow 
vulgar.— See  Principles,  No.  ig8,  109,  »io, 
and  the  word  Miracle* 

To  Spirit,  fplr'it.  v.  a. 

To  animate  or  a£biate  at  a  fpirtt ;  to  excite, 
to  animate,  to  encourage;  to  draw,  to  en- 
tice. 

Spirited,  fpir'it-ld.  a^ 

Lively,  full  of  fire. 

Spiritedness,  fpir'1t-4d-nes,  f. 

Pifpofition  or  make  of  mind. 
SpiRiTFULNBSS,  fpir'!t-f&l-nls*  f. 

Sprightlinefs,  livelinels. 

SpfiH^LEss,  fp!r'it-Jls.  a.  / 

Dejeded,  low,  deprived  of  vigour,  de- 
prcfled* 

Splritous,  fpir'!t-fls.  a. 

Refined,  advanced  near  to  fpirit. 

SpiJtiTOUSNESS,  fplr'it-fis-nis.  f. 

Finenefs  and  aftivity  of  parts. 

Spiritual,.  Ipir'it-tihA-il.  a.  (461). 

Difltndirom  matter,  immaterial,  incorpo- 
real ;  mental,  tntelle£lnal ;  not  gfofs,  refined 
from  external  things,  relative  only  to  the 
mind ;  not  temporal,  relating  to  the  things 
of  heaven. 

Spirituality,  fjp!r-!t-tihi-3ri-ti. 

f.  Immateriality,  effence  diflin^  from  mat- 
ter ;  intelledual  nature;  a^a  independent 
of  the  bociy,  pure  a^s  of  the  foul,  mental 
refinement';  that  which  belongs  to  any  one 
as  anecclefiaftlck, 

SfiRiTUALTY,  fp!r'ft-tfhi-il-t4.f. 

i^ffiaftical  body.  ^     ^ 

Spiritualization,  fpir-it-riho-il- 
A^i'ftidn.  f. 

The  aft  of  fpiritualiaing. 

To  Spiritualize,  fplr'iMflwi.ai. 
Ij&e.  V.  a. 

To  refine  the  iolelleft,  to  purify  from  the  fc- 
culencicS'Of  the  world. 

Spiritually,  fp!r'it-t{hA4l-14.  ad. 

'  Without  corporeal  groffncfi,  with  attention 
to  things  purely  intellcftuai. 

Sj»i«ituous,  fpir'it-tflni-ds.  a. 

Having  th^  quality  of  fpirit,  tenuity  and '  ac- 
.     tivitypf  parts;  lively,  gay,  vivid,  airy. 

SpiRfrtosiTY,.  ipfr-it-tfliii-is' 

SrTRITu6uSN£SS|.  fpTr'ft-tfhii- 
As-nSs. 

The  <]uality  of  being  fptritous,  tenuity'sQ^ 
aftivity. 

To  Spirt,  fpflrt.  v.  n.  (108). 

To  fpring  out  in  a  fudden  urcami  to  ftrearo^ 
•at  by  imezVaU. 


To  Spirt,  fpdrt.  v.  a. 

To  throw  out  in  a  jet. 

To  Spirtle,  fpOrtM.  V.  a.  (405). 

Todiffipatc.  r     \      .*/ 

Spiry,  %i'ri.  a. 

Pyramidal,  wreathed,  cnrlcd. 

Spissitude,  fpVsi-tide.  f, 

GrolTnefs,  thickacfii. 

Spit,  fpit.  f. 

a  long  prong  on  which  meat  is  driven  to  be 
turned  before  the  fire ;  fuch  a  depth  of  earth 
as  is  pierced  bv  one  aftion  of  the  fpade. 

To  Spit,  fplt.  v.  a.   preterit  Spat ; 

participle  paif.  Spit  or  Spitted.  To  put 
upo«i  a  Spit ;  to  thruft  through. 

To  Spit,  fpit.  v.  n. 

To  cjeft  from  the  mouth  ;  to  throw  oot  fpit- 
tie  or  moifture  of  the  mouth. 

To  Spitchcock,  fpitlh'kdk.  v.  a. 

To  cut  an  eel  in  pieces  and  broil  it. 

Spite,  fplte.  f. 

Malice,  rancour,  hate ;  Spite  of,  or  in  Spite 
of,  notwithftanding,  in  defiance  of. 

To  Spite,  fplte.  v.  a. 

To  vex,  to  thwart  malignantly ;  to  fill  with 
Spite,  to  offend. 

Spiteful,  fplte'fAl.  a. 

Malicious,  malignant. 

Spitefully,  fplte'ffll-A.  ad. 

Malicioufly,  malignantly. 

Spitefulness,  (jplte'fAl-nis.  f. 

Malignity,  defire  oTvexing. 

Spitted,  fph'tSd.  a. 

Shot  out  into  length,  put  on  a  fpit. 

Spitter,  fpit'tfir.  f. 

One  who  puts  meat  on  a  fpit ;  one  who  fpitt 
with  his  mouth  ;  a  young  deer. 

Spittle,  fjpit'tl.  f.  (405). 

Corrupted  from  Hofpiul.    Not  in  ufc 

Spittle,  fpit'tl.  u 

Moifture  of  the  mouth. 

Spitvenom,  fp!t'vin-dm.  f. 

Poifon  ejeded  from  the  mouth. 

To  Splash,  fplilh.  v.  a. 

To  daub  with  dirt  in  great  quantities. 

Splashy,  fpllfti'i.  a. 

Full  of  dirty  water,  apt  to  daub. 

Splayfoot,  (jpli'mt.  a. 

Having  the  foot  turned  inward. 

Splaymouth,  fpli'm64/A,  f. 

Mouth  widened  by  defign. 

Spleen,  fpl^in.  f. 

The  milt,  one  of  the  vifcera  ;  it  is  fuppofed 
the  feat  of  anger  and  melancholy;  anger, 
fpite,  ill-humour ;  a  fit  of  anger ;  melaa* 
choly,  hypochondriacal  vapours. 

Spleened,  fpUAn'd^  a.   (359)» 

Deprived  of  the  fpleen. 

Spleenful,  fplein'fftl.  a* 

Angry,  pecvifh,  fretful. 

Spleenless,  foWn'les.  a. 

Kind,  gentle,  mild. 

Spleenwort,  fpUAn'wflrt.  L 

Miltwafte ;  a  plant. 

Spleiny,  fpliin'i.  a» 

^^&yt  peevflh. 

Splendent,  fgMn'ikni.  z^ 

Shining,  glofTv. 

Splendid^  Iplen'did.  a. 

Showy,  magnificent,  fumptuous. 

Splendidly,  fplln'did-li.  ad* 

Magnificently,  fumptuoufly. 

Splendour,  fplen'dfir.  f. 

Luftre,  power  of  ihining;  magnificence, 
pomp.. 


Splenetick*  fplin'&-tlk.  «•  ^5f^}» 

Trpubled  with  the  fplceo,  fretful,  peevUb, 

Splenick,  fplln'lk.  a«  (508). 

Belonging  to  tlie  fpleen, 

Splenish,  fpliniOi.  a. 

Fretful,  peeviflk. 
03^  Dr.  Johnfon  has  received  thtt  word  witb» 
out  any  remark  upon  the  impropriety  of  its 
formation.  To  turn  a  Latin  noun  into  an  Eor. 
li(h  adjedive  by  the  addiiion  of  i/i,  is  faife 
heraldry  in  language;  efpecially  as  wc  have 
the  Englilh  word  Jpleen^  from  which  it 
might  have  been  formed  with  (b  much  more 
propriety :  but  to  pronounce  the  e  long,  as 
Mr.  Shcndan  has  done,  is  adding  abfnrditf 
to  error. 

Splenitive,  fpl4n'A-tiv.  a. 

Hot,  fiery,  paflionate.    Not  in  afe.  • 
Splent,  fpllnt.  f. 
Splent,  is  a  callous  hard  fubftanoe,  or  an  ta* 
fenfible  fwelling,  which  breeds  on  or  ad- 
heres to  the  Ihank-bone,  and  when  it  grows 
big  fpoils  the  (hape  of  the  leg. 

To  Splice,  fpllfe.  v.  a. 

To  join  tlie  two  ends  of  a  rope  without  a 
knot. 

Splint,  fplint.  f. 

A  thin  piece  of  wood  or  other  matters  nfed 
by  chirurgeons  to  hold  the  bone  newly  feU 

To  Splinter,  fpllnt'Ar.  v.  a. 

To  fecure  by  fplints ;  to  Ibiver,  to  bresk 
into  fragments. 

Splinter,  fplint'Ar.  f. 

^  A  fragment  of  any  thing  broken  with  ▼!<>• 
leoce  ;  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

To  Splinter,  fplint'fir.  v.  n* 

To  be  broken  into  fragmenta. 

To  Split,  fplit.  v.  a.  pret.  Split. 

To  cleave,  to  rive,  to  divide  longitadinallf 
in  two;  to  divide,  to  part;  to  dalh  and 
break  on  a  rock ;  to  divtde,  to  break  into 
difcord. 

To  Split,  fplit.  v.  n* 

To  burft  in  funder,  to  crack  ;  to  be  broken 
againft  rocks. 

Splitter,  fpUt'tflr.  f. 

One  who  fplits. 

Splutter,  fplfll'tdr.  f. 

Buftle,  tumult.     A  low  word. 

To  Spoil,  fp6il.  v.  a.  (299}. 

To  rob ;  to  plunder ;  to  corrupt,  to  mar,  t9 
make  ufelefs. 

To  Spoil,  fpdil.  v.  n. 

To  pradife  robbery  or  plunder ;  to  grow 
ufelefs,  to  be  corrupted. 

Spoil,  fpiil.  f. 

That  which  i»  taken  by  violence,  plondfr, 
pillage,  booty  %  the  ad  of  robbery ;  corrup* 
tion,  caufe  of  corruption;  the  flough,  the 
ca&-off  (kin  of  a  ferpent. 

Spoiler,  fpdil'dr.  L 

A  robber,  a  plunderer,  one  who  mars  or 
cornspta  any  thine. 

Spoilful,,  fpAirfAL  ^ 

Wafteful,.  rapacious. 

Spoke,  fpike.  f. 

The  bar  of  a  wheel  that  paflcs  from  Aenave 
to  the  felly. 

Spoke,  fp6kc.  The  preterit  of  Speak. 
Spoken,  fp6'k*n.(io3).  P^"^'  P^^ 

of  Speak. 

Spokesman^  fpdks'mdD.  f. 

One  who  fpeaka  for  another. 

To  Spoliate,  fp6'lA-ite.  v.  a* 

To  rob,  to  plunder. 

Spoliation,  fp6-lA-i'(b&n*  f. 

The  ad  of  robbery  or  privation. 

Sponosi^ 


SPO 


SPR 


S?K 


for 


A 'foot  6f  two  }otg  MItbln. 
Spondylb,  fpdn'dlL  f» 

A  vcrtcbri  ;  a  joint  of  the  fpikie. 

Sponge,  fpdnje.  f.  (163). 

A  foft    poroai    (ubftance    rcmttkftble 
fucking  up  water. 

To  Sponge,  fpfinje.  v.  a. 

To  blot,  to  wi{>e  aVay  aft  with  a  (pdnge^ 

To  Sponge,  fpAnje.  v.  n. 

To  fuck  in  as  a  fponge ;  to  gain  by  mean 

MttU 

Sponger,  fpin'jfir.  f. 

One  who  hangs  foi  a  maintenance  ota  othera. 

Sponginbss,  fpfin'ji^^nls.  f. 

Softnefs  and  fulnefs  of  cavities  like  a  fponge. 

SfONGious,  fpdn'ji-As.  a. 

Fall  of  fmall  cavilie ■  like  a  fpotge. 

Spongy,  fpfln'ji.  a. 

Soft  and  full  of  fmall  inter ftitial  holes  ;  wet, 
drenched,  foakcd. 

Sponk,  fpdnk.  f. 

In  the  Scotch  dialed,  Touchwood. 

Sponsal,  rp6n's^.  a. 

Relating  to  marriage. 

Sponsion,  fpdn'flidn.  f. 

The  aA  of  becoming  furety  for  anothtr. 

Sponsor,  fp6n'sor.  f. 

A  furety,  one  who  makes  a  promife  or 
gives  fccurity  for  another. 

Spontaneity,  fp6n-ti-n4'A-t4.  f. 

Voluntarinefii,  accord  uncompelled. 

Spontaneous,  fp6n-t4'ni-ds.  a. 

Volumary,  a£ling  without  compulfion. 

Spontaneously,  fp6n-ta'nA-fis-l4. 

•d.  Voluntarily,  of  its  own  accord. 

Spontaneousness,   fjpdn-t^'ni-&s- 
nis.  fr 

Voluntarinefs,  accord  tinforced. 

Spool,  fphhl.  f.  (306). 

a  fmall  piece  of  cane  or  reed,  with  a  knot 
St  each  end  *,  or  a  piece  of  wood  turned  in 
that  form  to  wind  yam  upon,  a  quill. 

To  Spoom,  fpbbm,  v.  n.  (306}, 

To  pafs  fwiftly.     Not  in  ufe. 

Spoon,  fp&&n.  f.  (306) 

A  concave  vcffel  with  a  hai 
ing  liquids. 

Spoonbill,  fp&5n'bil.  f. 

A  bird  ;  the  end  of  its  bill  is  broad. 

Spoonful,  fp68n'fAl.  f.    . 

A»  much  as  is  generally  taken  at  once  in  a 
fpoon ;  any  fmall  quantity  of  liquid. 

Spoonmeat,  fpo&n'raite.  f. 

I'iquid  food,  nourilhmcnt  taken  with  a 
fpooo. 

Spoonwort,  fpSin'wfirt.  f. 

Scurvygrafs.  ' 

Sport,  fp6rt.  f. 

Play,  diverfion,  game,  frolick,  and  tumul- 
tnous  merriment ;  mock,  contemptuous 
mirth ;  that  with  which  one  plays ;  play, 
idle  ginf  le ;  diverfion  of  the  field,  as  of 
fowling,  hunting,  filhing. 

To  Sport,  fp6rt.  v.  a. 

To  divert,  to  make  merry;  to  reprefent  by 
»ny  kind  of  play. 

To  Sport,  fpirt.  v.  n. 

.   To  play,  to  frolick,  to  game,  to  wanton;  to 
.   trifle. 

Sportful,  fp6rt'fdl.  a. 

Merry,  frolick,  wanton,  ludicroua,  done  in 
left. 

Sportfully,  fp6rt'fAl-4.  atL 

Wantonly,  merrily. 


— r  ni,  m£ve,  nft^  liAt ;  — tifee,  tAb,  6411 ;  —  ill ;  —  pMnA ;  — /im,  this 
Sportfulness,  fpArt'fdl-rtfe.  f. 

Wantonuefs,  play,  m  r    ^    , 

Sportive,  (f)6r'ti 


I  handle,  ufcd  in  eat- 


iv.  a. 

Gay,  merry,  frolick,.  wanton,  playful,  ludi- 
crous. 

Sportiveness,  fp6r't!v-nes.  f. 

Gaiety,  pljfy. 

Sportsman,  fpAtts'mdn.  f. 

dne  who  purlucs  the  recre^ions  of  the 
fieM. 

Sportule,  fpir'tfliAle.  f.  (461}. 

An  alms,  a  dole. 

Spot,  fp&t.  f 

A  blot,  a  mark  made  by  difcolouration ;  a 
taint,  a  difgrace,  a  reproach  ;  a  fmall  extent 
of  pUce  ;  any  particular  place. 

To  Spot,  fpot.  v.  a. 

To  mark  with  difcolourations ;  to  corrupt, 
to  difgrace,  to  taint. 

Spotless,  fp6t'lls.  a. 

Free  from  fpots;  immaculate,  pure* 

Spotter,  fpit'tflr.  f. 

One  that  fpocs. 

Spotty,  Ip6t't4.  a» 

Full  of  fpou. 

Spousal,  fpdd'zil.  a. 

Nuptial,  matrimonial,  bridal. 

Spousal,  fpdd'zil.  f. 

Marriage,  nuptials. 

Spouse,  fpddze.  f.  (313). 

One  joined  in  marriage,  a  hulband  or  wife. 

Spoused,  fp6Az'd.  a.  (359J. 

Wedded,  cfpoufed,  joined  together  aa  in 
matrimony. 

Spouseless,  fpddz'Ies.  a» 

Wanting  a  hufband  or  wife. 

Spout,  fp6dt.  f.  (313J. 

A  pipe,  or  mouth  ot  a  pipe  or  veflel  oat  of 
which  anything  is  poured  ;  water  falling  in 
a  body,  a  calardd 

To  Spout,  fp6dt.  v.  a.  (313). 

To-  pour  with  violence,-  or  iii  a  collcdcd 
body  as  from  a  fpout. 

To  Spout,  fpoAt.  v.  n. 

T6  iffue  as  from  a  fpout. 

To  Sprain,  fprane.  v.  a.  (202). 

To  ftretch  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  without 
diflocation  of  the  joint. 

SpRAiNyfprline.  f. 

Extenfion  of  ligaments  without  diflocation 
of  the  joint. 

Sprang,  fpr^ng*^     The  preterit  of 

Spring. 

Sprat,  (prit.  f. 

A  fmall  fea  filh. 

To  Sprawl,  fpriwi.  v.  n. 

To  ftruggle  as  in  the  convuliions  of  death  ; 
to  tumble  with  agitation. 

SPRA.Y,  fpri.  f-(a2o). 

The  extremity  ot  a  branch ;  the  foam  of 
the  fea,  commonly  written  Spry. 

To  Sprbaj>,  fprld.  v,  a.  (234)- 

To  extend,  to  expand,  to  make  to  cover  or 
fill  a  large  fpacc  ;  to  cover  by  extenfion  ;  to 
cover  over  i  to  ftretch,  to  extend ;  to  pub- 
lifh,  to  divulge ;  to  emit  asefHuvia  or  ema- 
nationa. 

To  Spread,  fpnid.  v.  n^ 

To  extend  or  expand  itfelf. 

Spread,  fpred.  f. 

Extent,  compaft;  expanfion  of  parts* 

Spreader,  fprld'dr.  f. 

One  that  fprcads,  publilher,  divulger. 

Sprent,  (pr^t.  part.  Sprinkled* 
Sprig,  fgrig,  L. 


A  fmall  branch,  ■  fpray. 

Sprigoy,  fprfg'gi.  a.  (383)#. 

Full  of  fmall  braiithes. 

Spright,  fprltc.  f.  (393). 

Spirit,  Ihade,  foul,  incorporeal  agent ;  waHt- 
ing  fpirit,  apparition. 

Sprightful,  fpritc'ffil.  a. 

Lively,  biifk,  gay,  vigorous. 

Sprigrtfully,  fprite'fAl-4.  ad. 

Briflcly,  vigoronfly. 

Sprightliness,  fprlte'U-nfe.  f, 

Livelinefs,  briiknefs,  vigour,  gaiety,  viva- 
city. 

Sprightly,  fprltc'li.  a. 

Gay,  briflt,  lively,  vigorous,  airy,  vivacious. 

To  Spring,  iprlng.  v.  n.    preterit 

Sprung  or  Sprang;  anciently  Sprong.  To 
arife  out  of  the  ground  and  grow  by  vege- 
tative power;  to  begin  to  grow;  to  pro- 
ceed as  from  feed ;  to  come  into  exiftence, 
to  iifue  forth;  to  arjfe,  to  appear;  to  ilTne 
with  tffc6k  or  force ;  to  proceed  as  from  an-  , 
ccllors  ;  to  proceed  as  from  a  ground,  caufca 
or  reafon  ;  to  grow,  to  thrive ;  to  bound, 
to  leap,  to  jump ;  to  fly  with  elaftick  power ; 
to  rife  from  a  covert  j  to  iffue  from  a  foun- 
tain ;  to  proceed  as  from  a  fource ;  to  flioot, 
to  iflue  with  fpced  and  violence. 

To  Spring,  fpring.  v.  a. 

To'  ftart,  to  roufe  game;  to  produce,  to 
light;  to  caufe  by  darting  a  plank;  to  di(^ 
charge  a  mine ;  to  contrive  a  fudden  expe- 
dient, to  offer  unexpe^cdly;  to  produce 
haflily. 

Spring,  fprW.  f. 

The  feafon  in  which  plants  fpring  and  vege* 
tatc  ;  an  elaftick  body,  a  body  which  when 
diflorted  has  the  power  of  refloring  itfelf; 
elaftick  force ;  any  a6live  ooWer,  any  caufe 
by  which  motion  is  produced  or  propa- 
gated ;  a  leap,  a  bound,  a  jump,  a  violent 
effort,  a  fuaden  ftruggle ;  a  founuin,  an 
iffue  of  water  from  the  earth ;  a  fource,  that 
by  which  any  thing  is  fupplied  |  rife,  be- 
ginning ;  coorfe,  original. 

Springe,  fprinje.  f. 

A  gin,  a  noofe  v^hich  catches  by  a  fpring  or 

jerk. 

Springer,  flpring'flr.  f. 

One  who  routes  game. 

Springhalt,  fpnng'hJlt.  f. 

A  lamenefs  by  which  the  horfe  twitches  up 
his  legs. 

Springiness,  fpr!n'j4-nes.  f. 

Elafticity,  power  of  rcftoring  itfelf. 

Spr INGLE,  fpring'gl.  f.  (405). 

A  fpringe,  an  elaftick  noofb. 

Springtide,  fprlng'tlde.  f. 

Tide  at  the  new  moon,  high  tide. 

Springy,  fprin'ii,  or  fprlng'd.a. 

Elaftick,  having  the  power  of  *reftoring  it- 
felf. 
Q3^  A  moft  abfurd  cuftom  has  prevailed  in 

{>ronouncing  this  adjedive,  as  if  it  were 
brmed  from  fpringf,  a  gin,  rhyming  with 
frtHj^Cy  when  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  ita 
formation  Uom  fpring^  and  that  the  addition 
of  y  ought  no  more  to  alter  the  found. of  ^  in 
this  word  than  it  does  in  ftringy^  full  of 
ftrings.  But  the  abfurdity  is  ftiU  increafcd 
when  this  vicious  pronunciation  is  given  to 
the  adje^ive  formed  Uomfpringy  a  fountain; 
this,  however,  is  fo  contrary  both  to  cuftom 
and  analogy,  that  nothing  but  an  overfight  in 
Mr.  Sheridan  could  have  prevented  his 
making  the  diftiu6lion.— See  Principles, 
No.  409. 

Springy,  fpring'i.  a. 

Eull  of  fprings  or  fountains* 

To 
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ftir  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit ;  —  mh^  mit ;  — pbc,  pin ; « 
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To  Sprinkle,  fprink'kl.  v.* a.  (405) 

To  fcatlcr,  lo  difperfc  in  fmall  maflct ;  to 
fcader  in  drops;  to  bcfpriuklcj  to  waOi, 
wet,  or  duft  by  fprinkling. 

To  Sprinkle,  fprink'kl.  v.  n. 

To  perform  the  ad  of  fcattcriiig  in  fmall 
drops. 

To  Sprit,  fprit.  v.  a. 

1*0  throw  out,  to  cjc€b  with  force. 

To  Sprit,  fprit.  v.  n. 

To  (hoot,  to  germinate,  to  fprout. 

Sprit,  fprit.  f. 

Shoot,  fprout 

Spritsail,  fprit'sile.  f. 

The  fail  which  belongs  to  the  boltfprit- 
maft. 

Sprite,  fprlte.  f. 

A  fpirit,  an  incorporeal  agent. 

Spritefully,  (prlte'fAl-i.  ad. 

Vigoroiifly,  with  life  and  ardour. 

To  Sprout,  fprAdt.  v.  n.  (313). 

To  (hoot  by  vegetation,  to  germinate  ;  to 
(hoot  into  ramiHcatinni ;  to  grow. 

Sprout,  fpr6it.  f. 

A  (hoot  of  a  vegetable. 

Spruce,  fpr&ofe.  a.  (339). 

Nice,  trim,  neat. 

To  Spruce,  fpr&Sfe.  v.  n. 

To  drefs  with  alfedrd  neatueft. 

Sprucebeer,  fpr56fe-bc^r'.  f. 

Brer  tin£lured  with  branches  of  (ir. 

Spruceleather,  fpriis-UTH'flr.f. 

Prudian  leather. 

Spruceness,  fpr&ife'nSs.  f. 

Neatnefs  without  elegance. 

Sprung,  fprdng.    The  preterit  and 

participle  paflive  of  Spring. 
Sp^©,  fpfid.  f. 
A  (hort  knife. 

Spume,  fpi^me.  f. 

Foam,  froth. 

To  "Spume,  fpAmc.  v.  n. 

To  (bam,  to  froth. 

Spumous,  fpfi'mfis.  7  ^ 
Spumy,  fpii'mA.       3 

Frothy,  foamy. 

Spun,  fpin.  The  preterit  and  part. 

pa(r.  of  Spin. 

Spung  E,  fpflnje,  more  properly  Sponge 

f.  A  fponge. 

ToSpunge,  fpftnge.  v.  n. 

To  hang  on  others  for  maintenance. 

Spunoinchouse,  fpfin'jItig-hAflfe. 

A  houfe  to  which  debtors  are  ukcn  before 
commitment  to  prifon. 

Spungy,  fpftn'iS.  a. 

Full  of  fmall  holes,  and  foft  like  a  fpunge ; 
wet,  moid,  watery ;  drunken,  wet  with  li- 
quor. 

Spunk,  fpink.  f. 

Rotten  wood,  touchwood. 

Spur,  fpfir.  f. 

A  (harp  point  fixed  in  the  rider's  heel ;  in- 
citement,  ioftigationj  a  ftimului,  any  thing 
that  galls  and  tea/.es ;  the  (harp  jH>inis  on 
the  legs  of  a  cock ;  any  thing  (landing  out,  a 
fiiag. 

To  Spur,  fpftr.  v.  a. 

To  prick  with  the  fpur,  to  drive  with  the 
fpur;  to  indigate,  to  incite,  to  urge  for- 
ward ;  to  drive  by  forCe. 

To  Spur,  fpftr.  v.  n. 

To.  travel  with  great  expedition;  to  prefs 
for%«rard. 

Spurgalled,  fpftr'galld.  a. 


jftirt  with  the  fpur. 

Spurge,  fpfirje.  f.    . 

A  plant  violently  purptive. 

Spurious,  fpA'rc-us.  a. 

Not  genuine,  counterfeit,  adulterine ;  not 
legitimate,  badard. 

Spurlpnc,  fpflr'ling.  f. 

A  fmall  fea-filh.'* 

To  Spurn,  fpflrn.  v.  a. 

To  kick,  to  ilnke  or  drive  with  the  foot ;  to 
rejed,  to  fcorn,  to  put  away  with  contempt, 
to  difdam;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

To  Spurn,  fpftrn.  v.  n. 

To  make  contemptuous  oppofition;  to  tofs 
up  the  heels,  to  kick  or  ilruggle. 

Spurn,  fp&rn.  f. 

Kick,  infolcnt  and  contemptuous  treat- 
ment. 

Spurney,  fpftr'nA.  f.  * 

A  plant. 

Spurrer,  foftr'rftr.  f. 

One  who  ufcs  fours. 

Spurrier,  fpar'rA-fir.  f. 

One  who  makes  fours. 

Spurry,  fpftr' ri.  f. 

A  plant. 

To  Spurt,  fpftrt.  v.  n. 

To  fly  out  with  a  quick  ftream.— See  to 
SriRT. 

Sputation,  fpft-tji'(hdn.  f. 

The  %&,  of  fpitting. 

To  Sputter,  fpftt'tflr.  v.  n. 

To  emit  moifture  m  fmall  flying  drops;  to 
fly  out  in  fmall  particles  witli  (ome  noife ; 
to  fpeak  haHily  and  obfcurely. 

To  Sputter,  fpflt'tfir.  v.  a. 

To  throw  out  with  noife. 

Sputterer,  fpftt'tflr-ir.  f. 

One  that  fputters. 

Spy,  fpl.  f. 

One  (ent  to  watch  the  condud  or  motions 
of  others. 

To  Spy,  fpi.  v.  a. 

To  difcover  by  the  eye  at  a  diftance ;  to  dif- 
covrr  by  dole  examination;  to  fearch  or 
difcover  by  artifice. 

To  Spy,  ipl.  v.  n. 

To  fearch  narrowly. 

Spyboat,  fpl'bote.  f. 

A  boat  fcnt  out  for  intelligence. 

Squab,  flcwdb.  a.  (86)  (87). 

Unfeathered,  newly  hatchca  ;  fat,  thick  and 
ftout,  aukwardly  bulky. 

Squab,  {kw6b.  f. 

A  kind  of  fofa  or  couch,  a  fluffed  cufhion. 

Sqjjab,  (kw6b.  ad. 

With  a  heavy  fudden  fall. 

SayABPiE,'ikw6b-pl'.  f. 

A  pie  made  of  many  ingredients. 

Sqijabbish,  ikwdb'b!(h.  a. 

Thick,  heavy,  flclhy. 

To  SayABBLE,  ftwdbtl.  v.n.  (405) 

To  quarrel,  to  debate  peevi(kly,  to  wrangfe. 

Squabble,  fkwib'bl.  f. 

A  low  brawl,  a  petty  quarrel. 

Squabbler,  fkw6b'bUAr.  f. 

A  quarrel fome  fellow,  a  brawler. 

Sqijadron,  flcwJ'drftn.  f.  (83)  (85). 

A  body  of  men  drawn  up  fquare ;  a  part  of 
an  army,  a  troop  ;  part  of  a  fleet,  a  certain 
number  of  (hips. 

Squadroned,  fkw&'drAn*d.  a.  (359) 

Formed  into  fquadions. 

Squalid,  (kw6iaid.  a.  (86). 

Foul,  nafty,  filthy« 


To  Sq^aIl,  IkwilL  V.  n. 

To  fcream  out  as  a  child  or  womio  frighted. 
Soy  ALL,  (kwdll.  f. 

Loud  fcream  ;  fodden  gufl  of  wind. 
Sqjjaller,  flcwiiriiir.  f. 

Screamer,  one  that  fcream s. 

SoyALLY,  (kwill'lA.  a. 

Windy,  gufty. 

SauAMous,  (kwi'mds.  a. 

Scaly,  covered  with  fcalcs. 

To  Squander,  (kwAii'dftr.  v.  a. 

To  fcatter  laviibly,  to  foend  profufedly*,  to 
.    fcatter,  to  diflipate,  to  difperfc. 

Squanderer,  (kw6n'dftr-ftr.  f. 

A  fpendthrift,  a  prodigal,  a  wa^r. 

SQi;AR£,  flcvvire.  a. 

Cornered,  having  right  an^es;  forming  a 
right  angle;  cornered,  having  angles  ^f 
whatever  content ;  parallel,  exa6il/  fuit* 
able;  (Irong,  well  fet ;  exad,  hoi\c(t,  fair; 
in  geometry,  Square  root  of  any  nombcr  u 
that  which,  rauhtplied  by  itfclf,  product! 
the  Square,  as  four  is  fhc  Square  root  of 
fixteen. 

Square,  flcwirc.  f. 

A  figure  with  right  angles  and  equal  fides; 
an  aeraof  four  fides,  with  houfcs  on  each  fide ; 
content  of  an  angel ;  a  rule  or  indnimeat 
by  which  workmen  raeafurc  or  form  ibeir 
angles;  rule,  regularity;  fquadron,  troopi 
formed  fquare ;  level,  equality,  quanilc, 
the  aftrological  fituation  of  planets,  diftiat 
ninety  degrees  from  each  other ;  rule,  coo- 
formity  ;  Squares  go,  the  game  proceeds. 

To  Sqjjare,  (kwire*  v.  a. 

To  form  with  right  angles  ;  to  reduce  to  a 
fquare  ;  to  meafure,  to  reduce  to  a  roeafurc; 
to  adjuft,  to  regulate,  to  mould,  to  (hapc; 
to  accommodate,  to  fit. 

To  Sqjljare,  (kwjire.  v.  n. 

To  fuit  with,  to  fit  with ;  to  quarrel,  to  p 
to  oppofite  fidet. 

Squareness,  (kwire'nJs.  f. 

The  Aatc  of  being  fquare. 

Squash,  ikwfiOi.  f.  (86). 

Any  thing  foft  and  eafily  cru(faed  ;  a  nlint; 
any  thing  unripe,  any  thing  foft ;  a  loddea 
fall ;  a  (hock  of  foft  bodies. 

To  Squash,  flcw6(h.  v.  a. 

To  cru(h  into  pulp. 

To  Squat,  fkwit.  v.  n. 

To  (it  cowering,  to  fit  dofe  to  the  gronnd. 

SoyAT,  (kwot.  a. 

Cowering,  clofe  to  the  ground ;  (kort  sod 
thick,  having  one  part  cloie  to  another,  at 
thofe  of  an  animal  contra^4  ^nd  coweno{. 

SoyAT,  (Icwit.  f. 

The  poflure  of  cowering  or  lying  clofe;  a 
fudden  fall. 

To  SoyEAK,  flcwike.  v.  n.  (227). 

To  fet  up  a  fudden  dolorous  cry ;  to  cqf 
with  a  (hrill  acute  tone ;  to  break  (Ueocc  or 
fecrecy  for  fear  or  pain. 

SoyEAK,  ftwAke.  f. 

A  (hrill  quick  cry. 

To  Soy  EAL,  (kw^Ie.  V.  n.  (227). 

To  cry  with  a  (hrill  (harp  voice,  to  cry 
with  pain. 

Squeamish,  fltw4'm!fli.  a. 

Nice,  faftidiotu,  eafily  difgufted,  having  the 
flomach  eafily  turned. 
SayEAMISHNESS,  tkwt' mKh'Slk.  (• 
Nicenefs,  delicacy,  faftidioufhefs. 

To  Squeeze,  fowAizc.  v.  a;  (24^6). 

'To  prefs,  to  crnfh  Detween  two  bodies;  t0 
opprefa,  to  crtt(h,  to  harafs  by  cKtordoai 
to  force  bdweea  doCe  bodioi. 

To 
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To  SoyBEZE,  ftw44zc.  V.  n. 

To  tft  or  pafs  in  confequence  of  comprcf* 
fioQ;  to  force  away  through  clofe  bodict. 

SoyEEZE,  (kwiize.  f. 

Cotnpreilion,  prcfTurc. 

SctuELCH,  (kwellh.  f. 

Heavy  fall. 

SoyiB,  (kwib.  f. 

A  fmaU  pipe  of  paper  filled  widi  wildfire  ; 
any  petty  fellow. 
Sop  ILL,  (kw!l,  f. 
A  plant ;  a  fi{h  ;  an  iofed. 

SoyiNT,  ikwint.  a 

Looking  obliquely,  looking  fu^icioufly. 

To  SoyiNT,  flcwint.  v.  n. 

To  look  obliquely,  to  look  not  in  a  dired 
line  of  vifion. 

ToSoyiNT,  flcwlnt.  V.  a. 

To  form  the  eye  to  oblique  vifion ;  to  turn 
the  eye  obliquely. 

Sqsiinteyed,  (kwlnt'ldc.  a. 

Having  the  fight  direded  obliqae  s  indirea, 
obliqur,  malignant. 

To  SoyiNY,  (kwin'nA.  V,  n. 

To  look  afquint.     Obfolete  cant  word. 

SoiriREy  (kwire.  f. 
A  gentleman    next  in  rank  to  a  knight ;  an 
attcndfoC  on  a  noble  warriour. 

S<iyiRREL,  (kwJr'rll.  f. 
A  (inall  animal  that  Uvea  in  woods,  leaping 
from  tree  n>  tree. 

f3r  The  i  in  this  word  onght  not,  according 
to  analogy,  to  be  pronounced  like  e ;  but 
coftom  (cesnt  to  have  fixed  it  too  firmly  in 
that  found  to  be  altered  without  the  appear- 
ance of  pedantry. 

To  SoyiRT,  dcwArt.  v.  a.  (io8). 

To  throw  out  in  a  quick  ftream. 

To  Squirt,  (kwdrt.  v.  n. 

To  prate,  to  let  fly. 

Squirt,  flcwfirt*  f. 

An  inftninnent  by  which  a  quick  ftreaA  i» 
ejeded  ;  a-  fraall  quick  ftream. 

SoijiRTER,  fkwOrt'flr.  f. 

One  that  plies  a  fquirt. 

To  Stab,  stlb.  v.  a. 

To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon ;  to" 
wonnd  mortally  or  mifchievoufly. 

Stab,  stib.  f. 

A  wound  with  a  lharp.pointed  weapon  i  t 
dark  injury,  a  fly  mi:chief;  a  firoke,  a 
blow. 

Stabber,  stSb'bflr.  f. 

One  who  ftabs,  a  private  mnrderer. 

Stabiliment,  stJ-blrii-m^nt.  f. 

Support,  firmnefs,  i£k  of  making  firm. 

Stability,  sti-bil'A-ti.  f. 

Sleadinefs,  ftrength  tp  fland ;  fixednefs ; 
firmnefs  of  refolntidn. 

Stable,  st^'bl.  a. 

Fixed,  able  to  ftand ;  ileady,  conftaat. 

Stable,  sti'bl.  f.  (405). 

A  houfe  for  beafts. 

To  Stable,  sta'bl.  v.  p.  • 

To  kennel,  to  dwell  as  beafts. 

Stableboy,  st4'bl-b6i.  >  ^ 
Stableman,  sti'bl-mln.  / 

One  who  attends  in  the  ftable. 

Stableness,  sta'bl-D?s.  f. 

Power, to-  ftand;  fteadinefs,  conftancy,  iU^ 
bility. 

To  Stablish,  stJb'lifh;  v.  a. 

To  eftablifh,  to  fix,  to  fettle. 

Stack,  stJk.  f. 

A  large  quantity^  of  hay,  corn,  6r  wood  ;  a 
aambcr  ol  chinancys  or  foaaclk 


To  Stack,  st3k,  v.  a. 

To  pile  up  regularly  in  ricks. 

Stacte,  stakt^  u 

An  aromatick,  the  gum  that  diftils  from  the 
tree  which  produces  myrrh. 

Stadthouoer,  stit'hAld-dr:  f. 

The  chief  magiftrate  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

Staff,  st4f.  f.  plur.  Staves. 

A  ftick,  with  which  a  man  fupports  him- 
felf  in  walking:  a  prop,  a  fupport;  a  ftick 
ufed  as  a  weapon :  any  long  piece  of  wood ; 
an  enfign  of  an  office  ;  a  ftanza,  t  feries  of 
verfcs  regularly  difpofed,  fo  as  that,  when 
the  ftansa  i^ concluded,  the  fame  order  be- 
gins again. 

Stafftree,  stJftrAA.  f.^ 

A  fox|  of  evergreen  privet. 
STAG7St3g.  f. 
The  male  red  deer ;  the  male  of  the  kind. 

Stage,  stadje.  1. 

A  floor  raifcd  to  view  on  which  any  fliow  is 
exhibited ;  the  theatre,  the  place  of  fcenick 
entertainntents ;  any  place  where  any  thing 
is  publickly  traufa^ed  or  performed  ;  a 
place  in  which  reft  is  taken  on  a  journey ;  a 
fingle  ftep  of  gradual  procefs. 

To  Stage,  stadje.  v.  a. 

To  exhibit  publickly.     Not  in  ufe. 

Stagecoach,  stidje-kitfli'.  f. 

a  coach  that  keeps  its  ftages,  a  coach  that 
paflcs  and  repaflcs  on  certain  daya  for  the 
accommodation  of  paffengers. 

Stageplay,  stidjc'pli.  f. 

Theatrical  enteruinment. 
STAGER,^Sti'jfif.  f. 

A  player ;  one  who  has  long  aAed  on  the 
ftage  of  life,  a  praditioner. 

Staggard,  stig'gird.  f. 

A  four-year-old  ftag. 

To  Stagger,  stig'gir.  v.  n. 

To  reel,  not  to  ftand  or  walk  fteadily ;  to 
faint,  to  benn  to  give  way ;  to  hefuate,  to 
fall  into  doubt. 

To  Stagger,  ftig'gflr.  v.  a. 

To  make  to  ftagger,  to  make  to  reel;  to 
ftiock,  to  alarm. 

Staggers,  stSg'gflrz.  f. 

a  kind  of  horfe  apoplexy ;  madnefi,  wild 
condud.     In  this  laft  fenfe  out  of  ufe. 

Stagnancy,  st4g'n3n-sA.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  without  motion  or  venti- 
lation. 

Stagnant,  stig'nJnt.  a. 

Motionlefs,  ftill. 

To  Stagnate,  stSg'nate.  v.  n. 

To  lie  motionlefs^  to  have  no  courfe  or 
ftream. 

Stagnation,  stig-ni'/hfln.  L 

Stop  of  courfe,  cellatioo  of  motion. 

Staid,  stide.  part.  ad.  (202J  (223^^ 

Sober,  grave,  regular. 

Staidness,  stide'nis.  f. 

Sobriety,  gravity,  regularity. 

To  Stain,  stitne.  v.  a.  (202\ 

To  blot,  to  fpot,  to  difgrace,  to  fpot  with 
guilt  or  infamy. 

Stain,  stine.  f. 

Blot,    fpot,  difcoloration  ;  taint  of  guilt  or 
'  infamy  i  caufe  of  reproach,  ftiame.. 

Stainer,  sti'hfir.  f. 

One  that  ftaina,  one  who  blots.. 

Stainless,  st&ne'les.  a. 
Free  from  blots  or  ipots  ;  free  icom  Bm  or 
reproach. 

STAiRyStixe^^f.  (ao2)- 


Steps  by  which  we  rife  in  an  afcent  fronl  th« 
lower  part  of  a  buildini  to  the  upper. 

Staircase,  stire'kife.  f. 

The  part  of  a  fabrick  that  contains  the  ftaixa. 

Stake,  st&ke.  f. 

A  poft  or  ftrong  ftick  fixed  in  the  ground  ;  a 
piece  of  wood  ;  any  thing  placcc)  as  a  palli- 
fade  or  fence ;  the  poft  to  which  a  bcaft  is 
lied  to  be  baited  ;  any  thing  pledged  or 
wagered;  the  Ibte  of  being  hAarded, 
pledged,  or  wigercd. 

To  Stake,  stlke.  v.  a. 

To  faften,  fupport,  or  defend  with  pofts  fet 
upright;  to  wager,  to  hazard,  to  put  to 
hazard.     - 

Stale,  st^e.  a. 

Old,  long  kept ;  altered  by  time  ;  ufed  till 
It  is  of  no  ufe  or  efteem. 

Stale,  stile,  f. 

Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an  allure- 
ment to  draw  others  to  any  place  or  purpofe. 
In  this  fenfe  little  ufed;  in  Shakcipeare  it 
feems  to  fignify  a  proftitute. 

To  Stale,  stile,  v.  a. 

To  wear  out,  to  make  old.  ^ot  in  life. 

To  Stale,  stale,  v.  n. 

To  make  water. 

Stalely,  stile'li.ad. 

Of  old,  longtime. 

Staleness,  stile'nSs.  f. 
Oldnefs,  ilate  of  being  long  kept,  ftate  of 
being  corrupted  by  time. 

To  Stalk,  stiwk.  v.  n.  (84). 

To  walk  with  high  and  fuperb  fteps;  to 
walk  behind  a  ftalking-horfe  or  cover. 

Stalk,  stiwk.  f. 

High,  proud,  wide,  and  ftately  ftep ;  the 
ftem  on  which  flowera  or  fruits  grow ;  the 
ftem  of  a  quill. 

STALKINGHORSE,Stiwk'W.hirfe. 
a  horfe,  either  real  or  fiditious,  by  which  a 
fowler  flielters  himfelf  from  the  fight  of  the 
game ;  a  maflc. 

Stalky,  stiwk'4.  a. 

Hard  like  a  ftalk. 

Stall^  still,  f.  (84}. 

A  crib  in  which  an  ox  is  fed,  or  where  any 
horfe  is  kept  in  the  ftable  ;  a  bench  or  form 
where  any  thin^  is  fet  to  fale ;  a  fmall  houfe 
or  flied  in  which  certain  trades  are  prac* 
tifed  ;  the  feat  of  a  dignified  clergyman,  la- 
the choir 

To  Stall,  still,  v.  a« 

To  keep  in  a  ftall  or  ftable ;  to  invcft*. 

Stall  FED,  still'fSd.  a. 

Fed  not  with  grafs  but  dry  feed. 

Stallion,  stiryin.  f. 

A  horfe  kept  for  mares. 

Stamina,  stim'!n-i.  f. 

The  firft  piinciples  of  any  thing;  the  folidk. 
of  a  human  body ;  thofe  little  fine  threads. 
01  capillaraeots  which  grow  up  within  the 
flowers  of  plants. 
J^  This  word,  like  ammafculat  is  often,  by 
mere  Enghlh  fpeakers,  ufed  as  a  fiugular. 
Thus  fpeaking  of  micrplcopick  objefts  they 
Ulk  of  feeing  the  log  of  ^nanimcUftltt^  and, 
obfcrving  a  pcrfon  with  a  good  conftitution, 
they  fay  he  has  a  good  ftamirta  ;  to  fuch 
fpeakers  it  mav  be  obfcrved,  that  thcfe 
words  arc  perfcdly  Latin  plurals,  the  fingu. 
lars  of  which  arc  ammalculum  and  ftam*/t. 

Stamineous,  sii-min'i-fis.  a. 

Confifting  of  threads. 

To  Stammer,  stim'mfir.  v.  n. 

To  fpeak  with  unnatural  hefitatioli,  to  utter 
words  with  difliculty^ 
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STAMMBiiER,  stam'mfir-fir.  f. 

One  who  (peaks  with  hefuatien. 

To  Stamp,  stJmp.  v.  a.  ' 

To  links  by  piefling  the  foot  haftily,  down- 
wards;  to  imprcis  with  fomc  maik  or 
6gU5  c  ;  to  'mint,  to  form,  to  cqtor 

To  Stamp,  stSmp.  v.  n- 

To  ftrikc  the  foot  fuddcftly  downward. 

Stanip,  stimp.  f. 

Any  inilrnmeiu  by  which  a  holtowimprcf- 
fion  is  made*  a  mark  fet  on  any  thing,  iro^ 
prcflion  ;  a  thing  marked  or  (Uropcd  ;  a  pic- 
ture cut  in  wood  or  metal ;  a  mark  fet  upon 
things,  that  pay  cuftoms  to  the  govcrnincat ; 
a  charader  of  reputation  good  nr  bad  ;  au- 
thoriiy,  currmcvi  value;  makc>  call,  fprou 

Stamper,  stlmp'Ar.  f. 

An  inOrumcnt  of  pouudiog. 

To  Stanch,  stJnlh.  v.  a.  (78). 

To  (iop  blood,  to  Kinder  from  running. 

To  Stanch^  siJnfli.  v.  n. 

To  itfop. 

Stanch,  stinft.  a. 

Sound,  fuch  as  wiU  not  run  out;-  firm,  found 
of  principle,  trufty,  hc;irty,  determined  ; 
ilrong,  not  to  be  broken. 

Stanchion,  stin'ihfin.  f. 

A  prop,  a  fuppoit. 
STANCHLESS,^t4nfll'lcS.  3. 
Not  to  be  (lopped. 

To  Stand,  stdnd.   v.  n.  preterit,  I 

Stood  ;  I  h^ve  Stood.  To  be  upon  the  feet, 
not  to  fit  or  lie  down  ;  to  be  not  dcmolifticd 
or  overthrown  ;  to  be  placed  as  an  edifice  ; 
to  remain  ere£i,  not  to  fall;  to  become 
erect ;  to  ftop,  to  halt,  not  to  go  forward  ; 
to  be  at  a  ftationary  point  without  progrcfs 
or  regreflion ;  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  firranefs  ;  to 
be  in  any  pofture  of  refiftanrc  or  defence  ;  to 
be  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility  ;  not  to  yield,  not  to 
fly,  not  to  give  way ;  to  be  placed  with  re- 
gard to-rank  or  order  ;  to  remain  in  the  pre- 
feut  ilate ;  to  be  in  any  particular  ftate  ;  not 
to  become  void,  to  remain  in  force  ;  to  con- 
fift,  to  have  its  being  or  cflence  ;  to  be  with 
lefpcft  to  terms  of  a  contraft ;  to  have  a 
place ;  to  be  in  any  ftate  at  the  time  prefent ; 
to  be  in  a  permanent  ftate ;  to  be  with  re- 
gard to  conditicm  or  fortune  ;  to  have  any 
particular  refpc^  ;  to  depend,  to  reft,  to  be 
fupported  ;  to  be  with  regard  to  fta'c  of 
mind  ;  to  be  refolurelyof  a  party  ;  to  r>e  in 
the  plicc,  to  be  reprefentativc  ;  to  hold  a 
courfr;  to  offer  as  a 'candidate;  to  place 
himfdf,  to  be  placed;  to  llagnate,  not  to 
flow ;  to  be  without  motion  ;  to  infifl,  to 
dwell  with  many  word* ;  to  pcrfift,  to  per- 
fevere  ;  to  adhere,  to  abide  ;  to  be  confiftcnt ; 
to  Stand  by,  to  fupport,  to  defend,  not  to 
defert ;  to  oe  prefent  without  being  an  ac- 
tor; to  repofe  on,  to  reft  in  ;  to  Stand  for, 
to  propoie  one's  felf  a  candidate;  to  main- 
tain, to  profefs  to  fupport;  to  Stand  ofl^,  t6 
keep  at  a  di fiance  ;  not  to  comply  ;  to  for- 
bear friepdftiip  or  intimacy  ;  to  have  relief, 
to  appear  protuberant  or  prominent ;  to 
Stand  out,  to  hold  rcfoluiion,  to  hold  a  poft ; 
not  to  comply,  to  feccde  ;  to  be  prominent 
or  protuberant;  to  Stand  to,  to  ply,  m  pcr- 
fcverc  ;  to  remain  fixed  in  a  purpofc  ;  to 
Stand  under,  to  undergo,  to  fuitain ;  to 
Stand  up,  to  aiifc  in  order  to  gain  notice; 
to  Siana  upon,  to  concern,  to  intereft ;  lo 
value,  to  take  pride  ;  to  infill. 

To  Stand,  st3nd,  v.  a. 

To  enduic,  to  rcfift  w.ithout  flying  or  yield- 
ing; to  await,  to  abide,  to  fuffer  ;  to  keep, 
to  maintain. 

Stand,  njind.  f. 

A  ftatioD,  a  place  where  one  waits  ftanding  ; 
j>aok,  poft,  fiadoo  ;  a  ftop,  a  bait ;  ftop,  in- 


terruption ;  the  aft  of  oppofing  v  higheft 
mark,  ftationary  point;  a  point  beyond 
which  one  cannot  proceed ;  difficulty,  per- 
plexity^ cmbarraffrocnt,  hefitatioo;  a  frame 
or  table  on  which  veftels  are  placed* 

Standard,  stSn'dard.  f. 

An  enlign  in  war,  particularly  the  tnfign  of 
the  horfe ;  that  which  is  of  undoubted  au- 
thority, that  which  is  the  teft  of  other  things 
of  the  fame  kind ;  thit  vhich  has  been  tried 
by  the  proper  teft  j  a  fettled  rate  ;  a  ftand- 
ing ftem  or  tree. 

STANDARl>BEARER,stin'ddrdUbi-rir 

f.  One  who  bears  a  ftandard  or  enfign. 

Stander,  stdnd'ftr,  f. 

One  who  (lands  ;  a  tree  that  has  ftood  long ; 
Stander  by,  one  prefent,  a  mere  fpcftalor. 

Standing,  stlnd'lng.  part.  a. 

Settled,  eftabliftied;  lafting,  not  tr^itory; 
ftagnant,  not  running:  placed  oo  feci. 

Standing,  standing,  f. 

Continuance,  long  poucffiop  of  ao  oflice  \ 
ftation,  place  to  ftand  in  ;  power  to  ftand  ; 
rank  ;  condition  ;  competition,  candidate- 
ftiip. 

Standish,  stSn'diih.  f. 

a  cafe  for  pen  and  ink. 

Stang,  stJng.  f. 

A  perch,  a  mcafurc  of  five  yards  and  a  half. 

Stank^,  stdnk.  The  preterit  of  Stink. 
Stannary,  stln'nir-i.  a. 

Relating  to  the  tinworks. 

Stanza,  stln'zJ.  f. 

A  number  of  lines  rcgultrly  adjuftcd  to 
each  other,  fo  much  of  a  poeip  as  contains 
every  variation  of  meafure  or  relation  of 
rhyme. 

Staple,  sti'pl.  f.  (4^05)- 

A  fettled  mart,  an  eftabWftied  empoiHum. 

Staple,  sti'pl.  a. 

Settled,  cftabliflied  in  commerce  5  according 
to  the  laws  of  commerce. 

Staple,  s^Jt'pl.  f.         .  , 

A  loop  of  iron,  a  bar  bent  and  driven  in  at 
both  ends. 

Star,  stir.  f.  (78). 

One  of  the  luminous  bodies  that  appear  in 
the  noftuinal  flcy ;  the  pole  ft*r;  configura- 
,  tion  ofthe  planets  fuppofed  to  influence  for- 
tune; a  mark  of  reference. 

Starapple,  st5r'3p-pl.  f. 

A  plant. 

Starboard,  stir'bird.  f.' 

Is  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  ftiip,  as  Ufboarfl 
is  the  left. 

Starch,  stJrtfli.  f.  (78). 

A  kind  of  vifcous  matter  made  of  flower  or 
potatoes,  with  which  linen  is  ftitfcned. 

To  Starch,  stirtfli.  v.  a. 

To  ftiffen  with  ftarch. 

Starchamber,  st3r't(him-bfir.  f. 

A  kind  of  criminal  court  of  equity. 

Starched,  stirtlht.  a. 

Stiffened  with  ftarch  ;  sftiff,  precife,  formal. 

Starcher,  stdrifh'Ar.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  ftarch. 

Starghly,  stdrtfli'li.  ad. 

Stiffly,  precifely. 

Starchness,  stSrtfli'nes.  f. 

Stiffnefs,  precifcnefs. 

To  Stare,  stire.  v.n. 

To  look  with  fixed  eyes,  to  look  with  won- 
der, impudence,  conhdence,  ftupidity,  hor- 
rour ;  to  Stare  in  the  face,  to  he  Vlidpiiilhly 
evideAt ;  to  ftand  out* 
Stare,  stire.  f. 
Fixed  look;  fta^Uat- 


Starer,  sti'rdr.  f. 

One  who  looks  with  fixed*  eyca. 

Starfish,  stir'fifli.  f. 

A  fifli  branching  out  into  Ccveral  points. 

Stargazer,  stdr'gi-zdr.  f. 

An  aftronomer,  oraftrolo?er. 

Starhawk,  stir'hiwk.  f. 

A  fort  of  hawk. 

Stark,  stirk.  a.  (78). 

Stiff,  ftrong,  rugged ;  deep,  ^11  i  iB«re,fiia* 
pie,  plain,  grois. 

Stark,  Stirk.  ad. 

Is  ufed  to  intend  or  augment  the  Ggnificv 
tion  of  a  word,  at  Stark  naadi  mad  iil  'M 
high  eft  degree. 

Starkly,  stirk'lA.  ad. 

Stiffly,  ftrongly. 

Starless,  stir'les.  a. 

Having  no  light  of  ftara. 

Slarlight,  stir'llte.  C 

Luftrc  of  the  ftatt. 

Starlight,  stic'lUe.  a. 

Lighted  by  the  ftars. 

Starlike,  «5r'Uke.  a. 

Having  various  points  refcmbling  a^ar  i| 

luftre ;  bright,  illuftriottf . 

Starling,  stJr'ling.  f. 

A  bird ;  it  is  one  of  tbofe  that  may  bef2U|lit 
^  to  whiftle,  and  articulate  wor4s. 

Starpaved,  stJr'piv'd.  a. 

Studded  with  ftars. 

Starproof,  stir'prj&f.  a. 

Impervious  to  ftarJight. 

Starred,  stirr'd.  a.  f359). 

Influenced  by  the  ftars  with  refpedtofo» 
tpne ;  decorated  with  ftar«. 

Starry,  stSr'ri.  a.  (82). 

Decorated  with  ftars ;  confifling  of  ftan, 
ftellar ;  refembling  ftars. 

Starring,  stSr'ring.  a. 

Shikung  with  ftellar  light. 

Starshoot,  st|r'(h5&t.  f. 

An  cmiflion  from  a  ftar. 

To  Start,  stirt.  v.  n.  (78). 

To  feel  a  fudden  and  involuntary  twitch  or 
motion  of  the  animal  frame ;  to  rife  Ii«l- 
denly ;  to  move  with  fudden  quickneCi ;  to 
flirink,  to  winch  ;  to  deviate ;  to  fet  oai 
from  the  barrier  at  a  race ;  to  fet  out  on  ao)* 
purfuit. 

To  Start,  stirt.  v.  a. 

To  alarm,  to  difturb  fuddenly  ;  to  make  to 
ft^rt  or  fly  haftily  from  a  hiding  place;  tp 
bring  into  motion  ;  to  produce  to  view  or 
notice ;  to  difcover,  to  bring  within  porfait; 
to  put  fuddenly  o)it  of  place. 

Start,  stirt,  f. 

A  motion  of  terror,  ^  fodden^twitdi  or  cosf 
tradion  of  the  frame ;  a  fudden  roufiag  to 
a£lion,  e>(^tem«nt;  falJy,  vchemcot  erup- 
tion ;  fttdden  effufion  ;  fiidden  fit;  inter- 
mitted action  ;  a  quick  fpring  or  motion; 
firft  emiflion  from  the  barrier,  aft  of  ffitiaf 
out ;  to  get  the  Start,  to  begin  before  ano- 
ther, to  ot)tain  advantage  over  another. 

Starter,  siirt'dr.  f. 

Dne  that  (brinks  from  his  purpofe. 

Startingly,  star^'!ng-l5.  ad. 

By  fudden  flu,  with  freqi^ent  intermiffi^ii* 

To  Startle,  stJr'tl  v.  n.  (405J. 

To  fliriok,  to  move  on  f  icJing  a  fndfl^  in* 
prefllon. 

To  Startle,  stJr'f  1.  v.  a. 

To  frigh;,  to.iUock^ii/Aiivprfift  vrith  f«i4«l« 
tcrroi:. 

Startli, 
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Staitle,  sllrM.  f. 

Sadden  ilarm,  (hock,  (uddtm  imprcflion  of 
terror. 

Startup,  start'flp.  f. 

One  that  comet  fuddenly  into  notice. 

To  Starve,  stjrv.  v.  n. 

To  perifli,  to  be  dedroycd;  to  Dcrifli  with 
huogcr;  to  be  kilkJ  with  cola;  to  fuffer 
extreme  poverty  ;  to  bedcflroycd  with  cold. 

To  Starve,  stirv,  v,  a. 

To  kill  with  hunger ;  to  fubdue  by  famine  ; 
to  kill  with  cold ;  to  deprive  ot  lofcc  or 
vigour.  ^ 

Starvlino,  stirv'llng.  f. 

An  animal  thin  and  weak  lor  want  of  oou- 
riihment. 

Starwort,  stir'wfirt.  f. 

Elecampane. 

Statary,  sti'ti-r4.  a. 

Fix«^,  fettled. 

State,  stite.'  f. 

Condition,  circumftaoces  of  nature  or  for- 
tune; modification  of  any  thing  ;  eftate,' 
ligniory,  poflfeilioo;  the  com  m  unity,  tlic 
publicK,  the  commonwealth;  a  republick, 
a  government  not  monarchical ;  rank,  con- 
diiion,  <)uality ;  folemn  pomp,  appearance 
•f  greatnefs;  dignity,  grandeur;  a  feat  of 
dignity ;  the  principal  peifous  in  the  go- 
vernment. 

To  State,  stite.  v.  a. 

To  fettle,  to  regulate  ;  to  reprefent  in  all  the 
eircumftancct  of  modification. 

Stateliness,  stiteMi-nls.  f. 

Grandeur,  n.ajeftick  appearance,  auguft  man- 
ner, dignity ;  appearance  of  ptidc,  affeded 
dignity.  - 

Stately,  state'I^.  a. 

Auguft,  grand,  lofty,  elevated ;  elevated  in 
mien  or  (cntiment. 

Stately,  fititc'14.  a. 

Majeftically. 

Statesman,  stiis'mSn.  f. 

A  politician,  one  verfed  in  the  arti  of  go- 
vernment ;  one  employed  in  publick  af- 
fairs. 

Stateswoman,  stit^'wAm-ftn.  f. 

A  woman  who  meddles  with  pyblick  af- 
fairs. 

Statical,  st3t'ti-k41.  T 
Static K,si3t'tik.         /    ' 

Relating  to  the  fcicnce  of  weighing. 

Staticks,  stdt'tiks.  f. 

The  fcicnce  which  confiders  the  weight  of 
bodies. 

Station,  sta'ftifin.  f. 

The  a6^  of  (landing  ;  a  ilate  of  reft  ;  a  place 
where  any  one  is  placed  ;  poll  aflij^ni'd,  of- 
fice ;  fituation,  pofition ;  employment^  of- 
fice; rank,  condiiion  of  life. 

To  Station,  sta'ftifin.  v.  a. 

To  place  in  a  certain  poll,  rank,  or  place. 

Stationary,  sta'fhAn-4-ri.  a. 

Fixed,  not  progredive. 

Stationer,  sti'fhfln-flr.  f. 

a  bookfeller;  a  feller  of  paper. 

Statist,  sti'ilft.  f. 

A  ftatefman,  a  politician.     Not  in  ufe. 

Statuary,  st3t't(hi-i-r4.  f. 

The  art  of  carving  ima^^es  or  rcprcCimtations 
of  life ;  one  that  pradilcs  or  profcfles  the  art 
of  making  ftatues. 

Statue,  stit'lbA.  T. 

An  image,  a  folid  rcprelcnUtioaof  any  liv- 
ing being. 

To  Statue,  stit'tlhi.  v.  a. 

To  place  is  a  iiatoc.    Not  uicd. 


Stature,  stdt'tfhArc.  f. 

The  height  of  any  animal. 

Statutable,  stit'tlhA-ti-bl.  a. 

According  to  ftalute. 

Statute,  stdt'tihitc.  f. 

A  law,  an  edi£l  of  the  legiilature. 

To  Stave,  stave,  v.  a. 

To  break  in  pieces ;  to  pufli  off  as  with  9 
fiaH*;  to  pour  out  by  breaking  the  ca(k. 

Staves,  stuvz.   f.     The  plural   of 

Staff. 

To  Stay,  sti.  v.  n.  (220). 

To  continue  in  a  place,  to  forbear  depar- 
ture ;  to  continue  in  a  (late;  to  uait,  to  at- 
tend  {  to  fton,  to  be  long  ;  to  dwell,  to  be 
long  ;  to  reft  cunfideutly. 

To  Stay^  sti.  V.  a. 

To  ftop,  to  withhold,  to  reprefs  ;  to  delay, 
to  obftru£l,  to  hinder  from  progreftion  ;  to 
keep  from  departure  ;  to  prop,  to  fupport, 
to  hold  up. 

Stay,  sti.  f. 

Continuance  in  a  place,  forbearance  Sf  de- 
oarture ;  ftand,  ceftatiou  of  progrclBon  ;  a 
uop,  an  obftruflion,  a  hindrance  from  pro- 
ffrefs ;  rcftraint,  prudence,  caution  ;  a  nxed 
Itate ;  a  prop,  a  fupport ;  tackling ;  bod- 
dice. 

Stayed,  stide.  part.  a. 

Fixed,  fettled,  ferious,  not  volatile;  ftoppcd. 

Stayedly,  stide'lA.  ad. 

Compofedly,  gravely,  pmdently,  foberly. 

Stayedness,  stide'ii^s.  f. 

Compolurc,  prudence,  gravity,  judiciouf- 
nefs. 

Stayer,  sti'fir.  f. 

One  who  ftops,  holds;  or  fupports. 

Staylacb,  sii'life.  f. 

a  lace  with  which  women  faften  boddice. 

Stays,  stize.  f.  without  fingular. 

Boddiee,  a  kind  of  ftiiF  waiftcuat  worn  by 
ladies  ;  ropes  in  a  ftiip  to  keep  ihc  maft  from 
falling:  any  fupport,  any  thing  -that  keeps 
another  extended. 

Stead,  sihd.  f.  (234)- 

Room,  place  which  another  had  or  might 
have  ;  ufe,  help  ;  the  frame  of  a  bed. 

To  Stead,  stcd.  v.  a. 

To  help,  to  fupport,  to  aflTift.     Little  ufcd. 

Steadfast,  stcd'fift.  a. 

Faft  in  place,  firm,  fixed  ;  conftant,  r«folute. 

Steadfastly,  sted'f4ft-14.  ad. 

Firmly,  cooftantly. 

Steadfastness,  sted'fSft-nes.  f. 

Ilromutability,  fixedncfs  ;  firninefs,  con- 
ftancy,  refolution. 

I  Steadily,  sted'c-li.  ad. 

Without  tottering,  without  ftiakiog ;  with- 
out variation  or  irregularity. 

Steadiness,  st^d'i-nes.  f. 

State  of  being  not  tottering  nor  crafily  ftMken  ; 
firmncfs,  conftancy ;  conlilieut,  unvaried 
condu£l. 

Steady,  sicd'5.  a. 

Firm,  fixed,  not  tottering;  not  wavering, 
not  fickle,  not  changeable  with  regaid  to  re- 
lolution  or  attention. 

Steak,  stake,  f.  (240J. 

A  flicc  of  fleih  broiled  or  fried,  a  collup. 

To  Steal,  sicle.  v.  a.  (227J  preterh, 

I  Stoic;  part.  paff.  Stolen.  To  take  by  theft, 
to  take  clandeftiutly,  to  take  without  rig)it ; 
to  withdraw  or  cotrvey  without  notice  j  to 
gain  or  effe^  by  private  meaoii. 

Stealer,  sic'lAr^  f. 

Ohe  who  ftcafs,  a  thief. 

3^1 


Stealingly,  st^Ming-1^.  ad. 

Slily,  by  iovifible  motion. 

Stealth,  stcUh.  f.  (234)  (515)., 

'I1ie  a6l  of  fteallng.  th^ft;  the  thing  ftolen  } 
fecret  ad,  clandeftine  pradico. 

Stealthy,  sicUh'L  a. 

Done  clandcftincly,  performed  by  ftetlth. 

Steam,  stime.  f.  (227). 

The  frookc  or  vapour  of  any  thing  moift 
and  hot. 

Steam,  stime.  v.  n.  • 

To  fmoke  or  vapour  with  moift  hea'ti  i* 
fend  up  vapours  ;  to  oafs  in  vapouis. 

Steed,  stcid.  f.  (246). 

A  horfe  for  ft  ate  or  war. 

Steel,  stiil.  f.  (246}. 

Steel  is  a  kind  of  iron,  refined  and  har- 
dened, of  great  ufe  in  the  making  of  tDoIs 
and  infti'uments  of  all  kinds;  it  is  ofte« 
ufcd  for  weapons  or  armour;  chalybeate 
medicines;  it  is  ufed  proverbially  for  hard- 
nefs,  as  heads  of  Steel. 

To  Steel,  sticl.  v.  a. 

To  point  or  edge  with  Reel ;  to  mtkc  hifd 
or  firm. 

Steely,  stWli.  a. 

Made  of  fteel  ;  hard,  fitm. 

Steelyard,  stiftl'yird.  f. 

A  kind  of  balance,  in  which  the  weight  it 
moved  along  an  iron  rod,  and  grows  hea- 
vier as  it  is  removed  farther  ftom  the  ful- 
crum. 

(3*  This  word,  in  common  nfage  among  thofe 
who  wei^h  heavy  bodies,  has  contra£ud  it* 
double  e  into  lingle  i,  and  is  pronounced  aa 
if  written  JiUjard,  This  cantradion  is  fo 
common  in  compound  words  of  this  kind 
as  to  become  an  idiom  of  pronunciation, 
which  cannot  be  eafily  countera&ed  without 
oppofiog  the  current  of  the  language. — See 

,    Principles,  No.  513,  and  the  word  Kuovj' 

Steep,  st54p.  a.  (246). 

Rifing  or  delcending  with  little  tnclination. 

Steep,  si4ip.  f. 

Precipice,  alcent  or  defcent  approtching  t« 
perpendicularity. 

To  Steep,  steep,  v.  a. 

To  foak,  to  macerate,  to  imbue,  to  dip. 

Steeple,  stii'pl.  f.  (405). 

A  turret  of  a  cnurch  generally  furuifticd 
with  bells. 

Steeply,  stitp'li.  ad. 

with  precipitous  declivity. 

Steepness,  st6ip'n5s.  f. 

Precipitous  declivity. 

Steepy,  stcip'c.  a. 

Having  a  precipitous  declivity. 

Steer,  stiir.  f.  (246J. 

A  young  bullock; 

To  Steer,  siccr.  v.  a. 

To  dire^,  tvy^uide  a  veftil  in  a  paffagr. 

To  Steer,  stcir.  v.  n.  (246). 

To  dired  a  courfe. 

Steerage,  sicir-idje'.  f.  (90). 

The  a6b  or  pra6ice  of  ftecting;  djr«/lioa« 
regulation  of  a  cuutfe;  that  by  which  Auy 
courfe  is  guided  ;  regulation  or  otanagemrru 
of  any  thing ;  the  ftein  or  hinder  part  of  tlic 
ftiip. 

Steersmate,  sticrz'mAtc.  1  r 
Steersman,  stcerz'min.      J    ' 

a  pilot,  one  who  ftccrs  a  (hip. 

Steganography,  st6g-4-ii5e'crif- 

fi.f.  (518).     ^     ^    . 

The  art  ot  fccict  writing  by  cbarad-crs  or 
cyphers.  , 

Ste^notick. 
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*Stegnotick,  ttcg-ndt'tifc.  a. 

Binding,  rendering  coftivc. 

Stellar,  stil'lar,  a. 

Aftra]»  relating  to  tkc  fiars. 

Stellate,  stil'litc.  a. 

Pointed  in  the  manner  of  a  paiated  ftar^ 

Stellation,  stiM4'(hfin*  f. 

h million  of  light  af  from  a  (Ur. 

Stblliferous,  st6Uirfilr-fis.  a. 

Having  flars. 
STEM,.St&m,  f. 
The  (lalk,  the  twig ;  family,  race,  genera- 
tion ;  the  prow  or  forepart  of  a  (hip. 

To  Stem,  st^m.  v.  a. 

To  oppofe  a  current*  to  p^fs  crols  or  forwaid 
notwithiUnding  the  ftream. 

Stench,  st4n<h.  f. 

A  iliiik.,  a  bad  fmelL 

Stenography,  st4-n^'graf-f4.  f. 

Short-hajid. 
STENTOROPHONICK,^Sn-t6-r6-f4ri' 

ik.  a. 

Loudly  fpcakiag  or  foundia^ 

To  Step,  stip.  v.  n. 

To  move  by  a  finglc  change  of  the  plac«  of 
the  foot ;  to  advance  by  a  fuddrn  progref- 
fion  ;  to  move  ncntally ;  to  go,  to  walk ; 
to  take  a  ihort  walk  ;  to  walk  gravely  tod 
flovly. 

Step,  stSp.  f.     . 

Progreflion  by  one  removal  of  the  fooT;  one 
remove  incliDftbiag;  qoaatity  of  fpace  palSed 
'or  mea fared  by  one  removal  of  the  foot  ;  a 
faiall  length,  a  Imall  fpace ;  walk,  jpa&ge  ; 
progrcfltocH  a£k  of  advaaci»g ;  tootftep, 
print  of  ihc  foot ;  gait,  maaaev  of  waHtia^ ; 
afkioa,  ioftaace  of  condud. 

Step,  st£p.   in  compofition,  figiiiiies 

one  who  it  related  only  by  B^arriaee. 

StEPPiNCSTONE^  stlp'pfng-ftAne.  f. 

Stone  laid  to  catch  the  foot,  aad  favc  kfron^ 
wet  or  dirt. 

S*f  ERCORACBOUS,  st5r-k6-ra'lhds.a* 

Belonging  to  dung. 

STBRCORATioN>stlr-k6-ri'lhfln.  t 

The  aft  of  dunging.. 

Sterbog«aphy>  stir-r4-6g'gr3f-f(i. 

f.  The  art  of  drawing  tb«  formi  of  ibiidf 
upon  a  plane. 

Stereometry,  St4r-r4-&m'm4-ir4. 

f.  The  art  of  lacafuiing  ail  forta  of  £oli<| 
bodies. 

STERiL^stSr'rH.  a^ 

Barren,  unfruitful,  not  produftive,  wanting 
fecundity. 

Sterility,  st4-rll'4-t4.  L 

Barrenneft,  want  of  fecundity,  aafruitful- 
nefa. 

To  STERiLiZB>stlr'rll-ize.  v.  a. 

To  make  barren,  to  depnive  of  fecundity, 

Sterjlikg,  stir'ling,  a. 

An  epithet  by  which  genuine  EngUib  ma- 
ney  is  difcri«Dinaled}  gcnaioe,  having,  paft 
the  teft. 

Sterling,  ster'llnc.  f. 

Englifk  coin,  money ;  ttandar4  rale. 

Stern,  stem.  a. 

Severe  of  countenaticc ;  f5cvecc  of  manners,, 
harfh,  unrelenting ;  h^NlrafiUftive. 

Stern,  st4rn*.  f. 

The  hind  part  of  the  fWip  where  tke  rudder 
is  placed  ;  poft  of  management,  diae^ion ; 
the  hinder  partt>f  anything. 

Sternagk,  stern'idje.  C  (90}^ 

The  dec  rage  o»  ftern. 

SxERNLY^stern'l^  a<L 


In  a  ftern  manner,  fcvcrely. 

Sternness,  stern'nes.  L 

Severity  of  look;  fevcrity  ^f  kvlb^l^  of 

manners. 

Sternon,  st^r'ndo.  f. 

The  brcaft-bonc . 

Sternutation,  stir-ai-ti'fbdiu  f. 

The  a^  of  fnte^ing. 

Sternutative,  stlr-n4't4-tiv. a» 

Having  the  quality  of  fnocaioe. 

Sternutatory,  ster-nfi'tJ-iSr-i. 

f.  Medicine  that  pvovokea  to  (accae.-^f€ 
D§mejiick» 

To  Stew,  sti,  v.  a. 

To  feeth  any  thing  in  a  {k>w  naoift  heat. 

To  Stew,  sti.  v.  n. 

To  be  feethed  in  a  flow  moift  beat. 

Stew,  sti.  f. 

A  bagnio,  a  hot-boufe ;  a  brothel,  a  honfe  of 
proi^ttution ;     a  ttorepond,    a   fmall   pond 
where  filh  are  kept  for  the  t^ble. 
STE\VARD,.Stli^iTd.  f. 
One  who  manages  the  affaire  of  another; 
an  ofRcer  of  ftate. 

Stewardship,  stA'Ird-fhlp.  f. 

The  ofBce  of  a  fteward. 

Stick,  stik.  f.  (400 j. 

A  piece  of  wood  laiaJI  and  loag* 

ToSxiCKaStik.  V.  a. 

To  fallen  oa  fo  as  that  it  may  «dhcr«. 

To  Stick.,  stlk.  v,  n- 

To  adhere,,  to  unite  itfelf  by  ita  tf  oacity  or 
pcnotratipg  power ;  to  be  infeparable»  to  be 
united  with  any  thinjz  ;  to  reft  upon  the  me- 
mory painfully ;  to  flop,  to  lofe  iQOtion  ;  t# 
refill  emiilion ;  to  be  conllant,  to  adhere 
with  firmneb;  to  be  troublefome  by  ad- 
hering ;  to  remain,  not  to  be  iofl ;.  to  dwell 
upon,  not  to  foriike ;  to  caofe  diftcukioaor 
ferine ;  to  fcruplc,  to  hefitate ;  to  be  Hop- 
ped, to.be  unable  to  proceed;  to  be  c<nbar- 
raifcd,  tq  be  puzzled;  to  Stick  out,  to  be 
prominent  with  c^efofmity;  ui  be  unam- 
ployed. 

To  Stick,  stfk.  v.  a. 

To  (Uhi  to  pierce  with  a  pointcfl  inAru-* 
meat ;  to  fix  upon  a  pointed  body ;  ta 
fallen  by  transfixton  ;  to  fet  with  fomethiag 
pointed. 

Stickiness,  st!k'k4-n^s.  f. 

Adhelive  quality,  clutinoufnefa,  tenacity. 

To  Stickle,  stik'kL  v.  n.  (405J. 

To  take  tfart  with  one  fide  or  other;  to  coa- 
ted, to  altercate,  to  contpad  rather  with  ob- 
iUa^icy  than  Tcbcnaence;  to  trim,  to  f^ty 
f^ft  and  loole. 

Stickleback  stlk'kUbig.  f. 

The  fmalleft  of  frefh-water  flBx. 

Stickler,  st!k'kl-Ar.  f. 

A  fidefman  to  fenccss,  a  (bcond  to  a  duel- 
lift  ;  an  obOinate  contender  about  any  thing. 

Sticky,  st!k'k4.  a, 

Vifcous,  adhcfivc,  glutinous. 

Stiff,  stiiF.  a^ 

Rigid,  inflexible ;  not  foft,  not  giving  way, 
not  fluid  ;  ftroog,  noteafily  refitted  ;  hardy, 
ftobhorn,  not  eaaly  fabdued  ;  obftinate,  per- 
tinacious; harfl),  not  wriueit with  ea^,  con- 
ftrained ;  formal,  rigorous  in  caertaiu  cart- 
monies. 

To  Stiffen,  stif'f'n.  v.  a.  (103). 

To  make  ftiff,  to  make  inflexible,  to  make 
unpliant;  to  make  obftinate. 

To  Stiffen,  stiff n.  v.  n. 

To  grow  ftiflF,  to  grow  rigid,  to  become  un« 
pliant ;  to  grow  hard;,  to  be  hardened  ;  la 
grow  left  lui^eptiTC  of  iiocrelfioii,  tb  grow 
obftioitc. 


Stiffhbarted,  stlffJilrt'ld.  t, 

Obftinate,  ftmbborn,  contitiMciMs. 

Stiffly,  stiFli.  ad* 

Rigidly,  inftcxiUy,  ftubbomlyi 

Stifpnecked,  stiflPnikt.  a. 

Stubborn,  obftiaate,  coatmnactuoa. 

Stiffnbss,  stiflFois.  f. 

Rigidity,  incflxibility;' inaptitude  to  no. 
lion ;  tenlion,  not  laxity ;  6bftinacy,  ftab« 
bornnefs,  contumacioufnefs,  unpleahng  for- 
mality, coaftfatat;  li^oroufbeft,  harftmofi ; 
maaaer  of  writing,  not  aafy  bat  harih  and 
conftrained. 

To  STiFLB,atl'fl.  V.  a» 

To  opprcd  or  kill  by  olaCrao£i  of  air^  to 
fuffocate ;  to  keep  in,  to  hinder  from  tmiU 
fion  ;  to  extiagmihk  by  kdndchng  caomtua* 
cation  ;  to  extinguilh  by  artml  «i  gtatle 
means  ;  to  fuppreia,  to  coooeal. 

Stigma,  stig^mi.  f. 

A  brand,  a  nurk  with  a  hot  irtta ;  a  nutk  of 
infamy. 

STiCMATiCAt,  stfg-mik't4-kiL\ 
Stigmatick,  sdg-mlt'tik.       J 

Branded  or  mafked  with  fome  tokaa  af  in- 
famy. 

To  Stigmatize,  stig'mi-tize.  T.a. 

To  mark  with  a  brand,  to  difgrace  wilh  a 
aote  of  reproath. 

Stile,  sillc  f. 

A  let  of  fteps  to  pad  from  one  enclofure  t» 
another ;  a  pin  to  call  the  fhadow  in  a  fun- 
dial. 

Stii^etto,  stft-14t't6.  f. 

A  fmall  dagger,  of  which  the  bhideiindC 
edged  btit  round,  with  a  ftiarp  point. 

To  Still,  still,  v.  a. 

To  fileoce,  to  make  fileot  1  to  quiet,  to  ap^ 
peafc  ;  to  make  motionlcls. 

Still,  still,  a. 

Silent,  uttering  tio  noi£e ;  ^uiet,  calm;  9>o-> 
tionleis. 

Still,  stlfl.  f. 

Calm,  filence. 

Still,  Still,  ad. 

To  this  time,  tiH  now ;  offvertbdcls,  no»» 
withftandiag ;  in  an  encreafing  degree ;  al- 
ways, ever,  continually ;  after  that  5  in  ca». 
tinuance. 

Still,  still,  f. 

A  vcflRel  fordiftillatiott,  ao  alemliiffk. 

To  Still,  stilf.  v.  a. 

To  diftil,  to  extraft  or  operate  upon  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Stillatitious,.  stilJi-tTfti'ds.a- 

Falling  in  drops,  drawn  by  a  ftilk 

Stillatory,  stirU-tdr-A*  f. 

An  alembick,  a  veffel  in  which  diftillatioa 
is  performed  :  the  room  ia  which  ftiiUarc 
placed,  laboratory. 

Stillborn,  still'bArn.  a. 

Born  lifelefs,  dead  m  the  birth. 

Stillness,  stiirn&.  L     - 

Calm,  quiet,  filence,  tacituraity. 

Stilly,  stil'lA.  ad. 

Silently,,  not  loudly ;  calmly,  not  Umulo^ 
oufly. 

Stilts,  stlks-  L 

Supports  oa  which  boys  raiie  themfciv* 
when  they  walk. 

To  Stimulate,  stTm'mi-litei  v.  a* 

To  prick;  to  prick  forward,  lo  excite  by 
kwoe  pungent  motive  ;  in  phyfick,  to  excite 
a  quick  fenfatioa,  -with  a  derivation  towards 
the  part. 

Stimulation,  stlmrmArli'ftfin.  L 

£xcitraicai,  pnsgtncy. 


STI 


STO 


STO 


•  nA>  mdve»  nir,  nAt ;  —  tibe,  tflb,  bfiU  ;  —  fil ;  -—  pMnd ;  —  tlntt,  this. 


To  Sting,  sting,   v.  a.   preterit,  I 

Stung ;  part,  paflive,  Stang,  and  Stung.  To 
pierce  or  wound  with  a  point  darted  out,  as 
that  of  wafpa  or  fcorpions ;  to  pain  acutely. 

Sting,  sting,  f. 

A  (harp  point  with  which  (bme  aoinial*  are 
•rmcd  ;  cny  thing  that  give*  pain ;  the  point 
in  the  laft  verfe  of  an  epigram.' 

Stingily,  stin'ji-U.  ad* 

CovetDufly. 
StiNOiNESS^  8tin'j£-n^s.  f. 

AvArice,  coiretoufeeft,  niggardlinefa. 

Stingless,  strng'lls.  a. 

Having  no  fting. 

Stingo,  sting'gA.  f. 

Old  beer. 

Stingy,  st!n'j4.  a. 

Covetoua,  niggardly,  avaricioua. 

To  Stink,  stink,   v.  Ji,  preterit,  I 

Stunk  or  Stank.  To  emit  an  olfcnlive  fmellt 
commonly  a  fmetl  of  putrefaction. 

Stink,  stink.  L 

Offeafive  fmeH. 

Stinkard, ^tlnk'lrd.  f. 

A  mean  linking  paltry  fellow. 

Stikkxr,  stfnVflr.  f. 

Something  intended  to  offend  by  fhe  fmell. 

Stinkinx>xy,  stink^log-U.  ad. 

With  a  iUnk. 

Stinkpot,  stink'p&t.  f. 

An  artificial  compolitian  offeafive  lo  the 
fmell. 

To  St  J  NT,  stint,  v.  a. 

To  bound,  to  limit,  to  confine,  t^  rcftsain, 
to  ftop. 

Stjnt,  Stint,  f. 

limit,  bound,  reAnioli  •  pf«fOfftkui,  a 
^«tntiiy  aififned. 

Stii>ekd,  sti'pend.  f. 

Wages,  Ictiled  p«y. 

Stipendiary,  gtUpin'dt-i^y  or 
stl^fta'jA-i-ri.  a.  (293)  (294)  (376) 

Hecciving  falanes,  performing  any  fervice 
tor  a  Hated  price. 

Stipendiary,  stl-pln'de-S-ri.  f. 

One  -who  performs  any  fervice  for  a  fettled 
payment. 

SrfPTicAX,  sttp't44dn.  \ 
Stiptick,  sttpMk.  J  ■• 

Having  the  power  to  ftiuoch  blood,  «ftrin- 
gent. 

To  Stipulate,  stip'pA-Utc.  v.  n. 

To  contra£l,  to  barfnn,>to  Icttle  terms. 

Stipulation,  sdp-fi-li'ihAn.  f. 

Bernin. 

To  Stir,  stflr.  v.  a.  (109). 

To  move,  to  remove  from  its  place ;  to  agi- 
tate, to  bfiB|  into  debate;  to  incite,  to  in- 
fii§atc,  <o  vmoutc;  lo  Stir  up,  to  incite,  to 
.     put  in  adion. 

To  STOJt,  Stir.  V.  ji. 

To  move  one's  Ceif,  to  go  out  of  the  place, 
to  change  place ;  to  be  in  motion,  not  to  be 
flill;  to  become  the  objed  of  ooticc  s  to 
ri£e  in  the  Moroiag. 

St  IK,  stflr.  f. 

Tumult,  buftle;   coamation,  fuiJllick  di^ 
turbance;  tumukneiaa  difofder;  i^giutian, 
cosflidiw  p^on. 
SXIRP,  3terp.  f. 

tUce,  faoUy,  Bcoeratioa. 

Stirrer,  stor'rftr.  X, 

One  whtf  is  in  motion,  one  who  putt  in  mo- 
tion ;  a  riiier  in  ihe  iftorati^;  fitirrcr  up,  as 
ificitor,  an  inftigator. 

SxiEKtrPi  sr&r'rfip.  f. 


An  iron  hoop  fufpended  by  a  ftrap,  in  which 
the  horfcman  (cU  bis  foot  when  he  mounts 
or  rides. 

To  Stitch,  stitch,  v.  a. 

To  few,  to  work  on  with  a  needle ;  to  join, 
to  unite ;  to  Stitch  up,  to  mend  what  was 
rent. 

To  Stitch,  stitfli.  v  xi. 

To  pra^fe  needlework. 

Stitch,  sthfh.  f. 

Apafs  of  the  needle  and  thread  through  any 
thing;  a  fliarp  fudden  pain. 

STITCHERlr,^titfll'fir-i.  f. 
Needlework. 

Stitcmwort,  stitfti'wfirt,  f. 

Camomile. 

Stithy,  stlTH'i.'f. 

An  anvil,  the  iron  body  on  %«htoh  the  finilfa 
foi-ges  his  work. 

Stoccado,  st6k-k&'d&.  f. 

A  thnift  with  the  tapier — See  LuM^tffv. 

Stock,  sttk.  f. 

The  trunk,  the  body  of  a  plant ;  the  trunk 


into  which  a  ^ft  it  infrrtcd  ;  a  log,  a  pc^ft; 
a  man  proverbially  ftupid  ;  the  *htndle  of 
any  thing;  a  fupport  of  a  ihip  «vhile  it  Is 


building;  a  thcutt,  a  Aecrado ;  fomething 
made  of  linei),  a  eravat,  a  dole  neckcloth  ;  a 
race,  a  Jineaee,  a  family ;  the  principal  ca- 
)>ita1  ftorc,  mnd  already  provided;  quan- 
tity, ftore,  body;  a  fund  efublilhed  by  the 
fovcrnmem,  of  which  the  value  rifes  and 
TaBs  by  ai^tifice  or  dhtnee. 

To  Stock,  st&k.  v.  a. 

To  (tore,  to  fill  fuificiently ;  to  lay  in  ttore ; 
to  put  in  the  ftocks;  to  Sto^k  op,  to  extir- 
pate. 

Stockdove,  stAk'div.  f. 

Ringdove. 

Stockfish,  stik^fifh.  f. 

ilricd  cod,  (o  called  from  tu  hardnieCi. 
STOCKGJi.l.YPJU0WER«     St^^l'i- 

Apkot. 

Stocking,  staking.  C 

The  coirering  of  the  leg. 

Stockjobber,  stftk'jdb-bir.  C 

One  who  ^ets  money  by  biiyinj  aad  fdlia^ 
in  the  funds. 

Stockish,  vtdk'Kh.  a. 

Hard,  blockilh. 

Stocklock,  st6k'i6k.i*. 

Look  filled  in  wood. 

Stocks,  st6ks.  f. 

Prifon  for  the  legs. 

Stockstill,  sidk'stM.  a. 

MoiionUk. 

Stoick,  st6'lk.  f. 

A  pbilofosiier  of  the  fefi  of  Ze90,  luddiiia 
the  neutrality  of  exteraal  thingc. 

Stole,  stile,  f. 

A  long  veft. 

STOLEfStile.  The  pucteril  of  Steal. 
STi>LBK,  st^ra.  (C03).  Part,  pafliveof 

Steal. 

Stolidity,  ttA-lid'*Jt4.  f. 

'Stupidity,  wantdf  feiife.    'Not  oM. 

Stomach,  stAm'rofik.  f.  {165)  .C353)* 

The  ventricle  in  which  food  is  digeited  ; 
■ppctite,  dcfire  of  food ;  iodinarion.  Irk- 
ing; an^^er,  refolntion;  fuUeimeCi,  rdcnt- 
ment,  pnde,  haughtine6. 

To  Stomach,  st&mWQk.  v.  a. 

To  refent,  to  remeitfber  with  anger  and  ma* 
ligoity, 

3Q.» 


To  Stomach,  stAfn'mfik.  v.  a. 

To  be  angry. 

Stomached,  stAm'mAkt.  a.  (359). 

Filled  with  paiHoni  of  refcntment. 

Stomacher,  «tAm'nild-jdr.  f.   • 

An  orn^meatal  covering  worn  by  women  on 
the  breaft. 

Stomachful,  stAm'mfik-fdl.  a. 

Sullen,  ftubborn  pCiYcrfe. 

Stomachfuln^ss,  $t^'m&k-fdl^ 
nis.  f. 

Stubboronefs,  fullenneii,  ohRinacy. 

Stomachical,  at6-fndk'i-kll.\ 
Stomachick,  st&-mSk'!k.        j  *' 

Relating  to  the  ftomach^  pertaiaioig  to  the 
ftomach. 

StomachiCk,  st6-m4k1k  f.' 

A  medicine  for  the  ilo'machr 
"5^  We  not  nnfrequently  hear  (his  word  tiro- 
nounced  Jhmafidr ;  but  this  vromrociihon, 
though  not  coTtfinedto  the  vulgar,  iaTd.grofs 
an  trrcgulanty  9$  to  deferve  the  feprobatioa 
of  every  correft  fpeakQr« 

Stone,  st&ne.  f.  **  • 

Stones  are  bodies  infipid,  hard,  not  du^le 
or  malleable,  nor  folilble  in  water ;  piec^  of 
done  cut  for  buildtng-;  geii\,  precious  flone; 
calculous  concretion  tn  the  kidneys  or  blad^ 
der ;  the  aa£e  whidh  in  ifbaae  SratiucMi 


og 
inuffteea  >^uoda  ;  Stone  is  alnd  i>y  wf  of 
mtaggeraitiM,  as,S£one>RttI,  6iM«edCAd,  to 
.lc»ve  no  ttmme  untas«ed«  is  4*  'Oacff  iUof 
diet  QUI  be  doB^. 

Ston%,  9t^e.  R. 

Made  of  ftoae. 

To  "Stone,  stfttie.  v.  m. 

To  pelt  or  beat  or^Mll  yrkh  ftone^.;  to  Jor^ 
d«n. 

Stohe'brrak,  stine'brUe.  f«    . 

An  herb. 

Stqnbchattiiu  tftAofi^tflWU-ifln-r. 

A  bird. 

Stonecrop,  6i&iie'|u4f .  /• 

A  lbrt<of  Uce*^ 

Stonecutter,  st&ac^UwtAr. /• 

One  wliofe  tradebto  liew  ho^m* 

STO*iaF«Aii«  m&mt'Sinu  L 

A  plant. 

STOifE7Lr»«tAae'4U.  f. 

«Aa  infe^L 

STOM€-f  Ruir,  mim^ftlAt.  f. 

Fruit  of  which  the  feed  is  covered  ynXk  $ 
hard  (hell  aivcloped  in  tke  pelp. 

STONBHAWR,«c6ne'hi\fk.  f. 

A  kind  of  hawk. 

SroNCifORSE,  st&ne'hAiie.  f« 

A  horfe  not  caftrated. 

Stoneptt,  5t&ne'ptt.  f. 

A  quarry,  a  pit  where  ftones  are  dug. 

Stonepitch,  stAn^'phfli;  f. 

Hard  infpilfated  pitch. 

Stoneplover,  ^&ne'plAv-Ar.  r» 

A  bird. 

Stonework,  st&ne'«rAik.  f. 

Butldiog  df  kmot, 

Stoninrs3,  st6'ni-iiis.  f. 

The  quality  ^kaviag  aaaay  Itoaat. 

Stony,  st6'ni.  a* 

Made  of  (toner   abonnding  with   ftoa»st 
petrtfiiit ;  ^mi4,  isBoRible,  Mnrelenti^^ 

Stood,  stAd.  (307).  Thcpreterlt<jf  to 

Stand. 

Stooi.,  st&ftl.  r.  (306). 

A  feat  Kifithout  a  back,  fo  diftraguilheijl  from 
a  chair  i  aracuatioa1>y  pti|rative  medictoct. 

Stoolball 


STO 


STR 


STR 


frr  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit ;  — m*,  mix  ;^— pliic,  pin ;  — 


StooibalL,  stoil'bill.  f. 

A  play  where  balh  ^re  driven  from  (tool  to 

ftuol. 

To  Stoop,  stoop,  v.  n.  (306). 

To  hc$\6  down,  lo  bend  forward;  to  lean 
forwaid  ftandtng  or  walkiuz;  to  yield,  to 
beod  ;  to  fubnrit;  to  defccnd  from  rank  or 
digoicy;  to  yield,  to  be  inferior;  lo  (ink 
irom  refolution  or  fuperiority,  to  conde- 
fcend  ;  lo  come  down  oo  prey  at  a  falcon ; 
to  alight  from  the  wing;  to  (ink  to  a  lower 
place. 

Stoop,  sti5p.  f. 

AB.  of  ftooptng,  inclination  downward ;  dc- 
fcent  from  dignity  or  fuperiority;  fall  of^a 
bnd  upon  hit  prey ;  a  vtffel  of  liquor. 

Stoopihglv,  st&8p'ing-li.  ad. 

With  inclination  dowuwarda. 

To  Stop,  stfip.  v.  a. 

To.biadei  from  progredive  motion  ;  to  hiu> 
der  from  any  cban;;e  of  ftate,  whether  to  bet- 
ter or  worfc;  to  hinder  from  a6^ion;  to  put 
an  end  to  the  motion  or  a£^ion  of  any  thing; 
|0  fupprcfs;  to  regulate  mu5cal  firings  with 
the  nngertf.  to  clofe  any  apeiiures  to  ob- 
(trud,  to  encumber. 

To  Stop,  stip.  v.  n. 

To  cea(e  to  go  forward. 

Stop,  stop.  f. 

Ceilaiion  of  progre(Gve  motion  ;  hindrance 
of  progrefs,  obftnidion  ;  hindrance  of  ac- 
tion ;  ceflCition  of  action ;  interruption ; 
piohibition  of  fale ;  that  which  obltru^a, 
,  OkbXucle,  iskpcdiment ;  infirument  by  which 
the  founds  of  wind  mufick  are  regulated ; 
regulation  of  mufical  chorda  by  the  fingers.; 
the  a£l  of  applying  -the  flops  in  muficK. ;  a 
point  in  writing,  by  whicn  fcniencca  are 
diftinguiihcd. 

Stopcock,  stAp'kdk.  f. 

A  pipe-made  to  let  out  liquor»  flopped  by  a 
turning  cock. 

Stoppage,  stdp'pldjc.  f.  (90) 

The  zSi  of  fioppmg,  the  ftate  of  bet 
ped. 

Stopple,  sti4)'pl.  f.  (405). 

Th^t  by  which  any  hole  ov  the  month  sf 
any  veuet  is  filled  up. 

SrORAXTREE,  sto'flks-trii.  f. 

A  tree  ;  a  refinous  and  odociferous  gum. 

Store,^  stire.  f. 

Large  numbet,  large  qiiantitv,  plenty;  a 
ftocRL  accumulated,  a  lupply  noardcd  ;  the 
ftate  of  being  accuwulated,.  ku«id  ;  flut^- 
houfe,  magazine. 

Store,  stor^.  a. 

Hoarded^  laid  up,  accnninlatedt 

To  Store,  store,  v.  a. 

Tofurnilh^to  replenift.;.  to  Clock  agaiafit  a 
future  time  ;  to  lay  up,  to  hoard. 

Storehouse,,  stire'hiife.  L 

M  agaz  i  new  trea  fury. 

Storer,  stp^'j^Ar.  L 

One  who  lays^up. 

Stobie©>  sti^rld.  a. 

Adorned  with  hiflorical  pi£{iiret. 

Stork,  st<)rk»  f. 

A  bird  of  paffagc  famou*  for  the  regularity 
of  its  departure. 

STORKSiiiLL,  stdiks'btl.  L 

An  herb. 

Storm,  stArm.  f. 

A  temped^  a  commotion  of  the  elements; 
aflanlt  on  a  fuitihed  piace  ;  commotion,  lu- 
AiuUvclainiMjr  ;  calamity,  diRrcfs;  violence, 
vehemence,  tumultuous  foicci 

To  Storm,  stuim.  v.  a^ 

To  attack'  by  open  ioicsu 


\  being;  ftop* 


To  Storm,  stdrm.  v.  n. 

To  raife  tempcfta;  to  rage,  to  fume,  to  be 
loudly  angry. 

Stormy,  st4rm'4.  a. 

Teinpcfluous ;  violent,  paffionatc. 

Storv,  sti'ri  f. 

Htftory,  account  of  things  paft  ;  fmall  tale, 
petty  narrative ;  an  idle  or  trifliog  tale,  a 
petty  fidion;  a  floor,  a  flight  of  rooms. 

To  Story,  sti'ri.  v.  a. 

To  tell  in  hiflory,  to  relate. 

Storyteller,  st6'ri-til-lfir.  f. 

One  who  relaus  talcs. 

Stove,  stive,  f. 

A  hot  houfe,  a  place  artificially  made  warm; 
a  place  in  which  fire  is  made,  and  by  which 
heat  is  communicated. 

To  Stove,  stAvc.  v.  a. 

To  keep  warm  in  a  houfe  artificially  heated. 

Stout,  stfiilt.  a.  (313). 

Suong,  lufty,  valiant ;  oravc,  bold,  intre- 
pid ;  obUinate,  refolnle,  proud ;  Arong, 
firm. 

StOut,  stSAt.  r. 

A  cant  name  for  (Irong  beer. 

Stoutly,  stAdtMA.  ad. 

Luilily,  boldly,  obftinaiely. 

Stoutness,  stAAt'nIs.  f. 

Strength,  valour;  boldnefs,  fortitude;  ob- 
ftiuacy,  dubbornnefs. 

To  Stow,  st6.  v.  a.  (324). 

To  lay  up,  to  repolite  in  order,  to  laym  the 
proper  place* 

Stowage^  sti'ldje,  f.  (90). 

Room  for  laying  up ;  the  (Ute  of  being 
laid  op. 

To  Straddle,  strid'dl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  (bnd  or  walk  with  the  feet  reifiovcd  far 
from  each  other  to  the  right  and  left. 

ToStraggle,  strdg'gl.  V.  n.  (405). 

To  wander  without  any  certain  dire^lion, 
to  rove,  in  ramble  ;  to  wander  difperfedly ; 
lo  exuberate,  lo  (hodt  too  far;  to  be  dtf- 
perfed,  to  be  apart  from  any  main  body. 

Straggler,  str3g'g|-flr..  f. 

A  wanderer,  a  rovtr,  oi^e  who  forfakes  his 
company  ;  any  thing  iliat  pu&cs  beyond  the 
reft,  or  ftand&  fmgle* 

Straight,  strlte.  a.  fcto2)  (393)- 

Not  crooked,  right ;  narrow,  clo£c. 

Straight,  strate.  ad. 

Immediately,  direflly. 

To  Straighten,,  stri't'n..  v^  a. 

To  make  ftraight. 

Stratghtness,  strate'nJs.  f. 

Re£lttude,  the  contrary  to  crookednefs. 

STRAiGHTWAYSj^strke'wize.  ad. 

Immediately,  firaight. 

To  Strain,  str inc.  v.  a.  (202). 

To  fquecae- through  fomething;  to  pu«fyby 
filtration;  to  fquceze  in  an  embrace;  to 
fprain^  to  weaken  by  too  muoK  violence ;  to 
put  to  its  utmoft  ftreng,tVi ;  to  make  ftraight 
or  lenfe;  to  pulh  bcvond  the  proper  ex- 
tent ;  to  tbrce,.  lo  con^rain,  la  make  uoeafy 
or  unnatural. 
To  &TRAIN^StrillC.  V.  lU 
To  make  violent  efforu;  to-  be  fihred  by 
comprcflion. 

Strain,  strine.  f.. 

An  injury  by  two  much. violence;  race,  ge» 
neration,  defceot ;  hereditary  difpofitioa  ;  a 
ftile  or  manner  of  fpeaking ;  long,  note, 
found  ;  rank,  chara6fcer,  turn,  tendency. 

Strainer,  stri'nflr.  C 

An  infirument  of  filtraiiosk 


Stra  IT,  str4te.  a.  {202). 

Narrow,  clofe,  not  wide;  cloie  laiinMtc; 
ftrt£l,  rigorous;  diAcolt,  difuef&ful;  it  is 
ufed  in  oppofition  to  crooked,  but  is  then 
more  properly  written  Straight. 

Strait,  strate.  f. 

A  narrow  pafs,  or  frith  ;  dihtcdtf  difiodty. 

To  Strait,  strate.  v.  n. 

To  put  to  di£ficekies. 

To  Straiten,  stri't'n.  v.  a.  (103). 

To  make  narrow ;  to  comta£l,  to  coaboe ; 
to  make  light,  to  intend  ;  to  deprive  of  ae- 
ceflfary  room  ;  to^iftrels,  to  perplex. 

Straitly,  strate'li.  ad. 

Narrowly  I  ftri&ly,  rigoroufly  i  dofcly.iii* 
timately. 

Straitness,  strJte'nis.  f. 

Narrownefs  ;  ftri£lncfs»  rigour  ;  dilirels, 
difficulty  ;  want,  fcarcity. 

STRAITLACED,StdlteM4ftc.  a. 

Stiff,  confiraiaed,  wiihQut  freedom.^ 

Strand,  strand,  f. 

The  verge  of  the  fca  or  of  any  wateiv 

To  Strand,  strdnd.  v.  a. 

To  drive  or  force  upon  the  (Katlowt. 

Strange,  stranje.  a. — See  Changn 

Foreign,  of  aootlier  country ;  not  domeP 
tick  ;  wonderful,  caufmg  wander ;  odd,  ir- 
regular ;  unknown,  new ;  uacommoaiF 
good  or  bad;  unacquainted. 

Stranoe,  strjinje.  inteij. 

An  expreffion  of  wonder. 

Strangely,  str^nje'U.  ad. 

With  fome  relation  to  foreigners ;  wonder' 
fvUy,  in  a  way  to  caufe  w<Hi<lcr. 

Strangeness,  str^je'nes.  f. 

Foreignnefs,  the  ftate  of  belonging  to  ano- 
tiler  coantry  %  uncvmmooicativeoefi,  dif- 
tance  of  behaviour;  remotenefs  fron  com- 
mon apprchenfian;  mutual  dilbkc;  won* 
derfulneis,  power  of  raifing  wonder. 

Stranger,  surin'jfir.  f. 

a  foreigner,  one  of  another  country;  one 
unknown;  a  gueft,.  one  not  a  domcftick; 
one  unacc|uainted  ;  one  not  admilted  to  any 
communication  or>  fellow(hip. 

To  Strangj2R,  strin'jdr.  v.  a. 

To  cfrrange,  to  alienate.     Not  ufed. 

To  Strangle,  string'gl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  choak,  to  fnffocate,  to  kill  by  ioterccpi- 
ing  f he  breath  ;  to>fupprefs,  to^hiockr  froD 
birth  or  appearance. 

Strangler,  strlng'gl-dr.  L 

One  who  ftrangles.  ' 

Strang LES,.string'glz.  f^ 

Swellings  in  a  horfe's  throat. 

Strangulation,  strin-gA4a'(hAok 

f.  The  a£k  of  ilfangling,  fuffbcation. 

Strangury,  string'gd-re»  f, 

a  diihcuicy  ot  urine  attended,  witkpaiiw 

Strap,  str%.  f. 

A  narrow  long  flip  of  cloth  or  heather.. 
STRAPPADO>Str3p-pi'd6.  f. 
Chaflifement  by  blowa. — See  iMmi^dm. 

Strapping,  strap'ping.  a^ 

Vaft,  large,  bulky. 

SnrRATA,  stta'ti.  f. 

Beds,  layers. — Sec  ibrvms. 

Stratagem,  strit'tj-jem.  f 

An  artifice  in  war,  a  trick  by  which tncoe* 
my  is  deceived  ;  «t|  artifice,  a  tradk. 

Stratum,  stri'tfim.  H 

A  bed,  a  layer. 

Straw,  strdw.  f.  (219). 
The  iUlk  OQ  which  corn  grows,  i&d  frona 

nhicft. 
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—  n&,  mivcj  nir,  n6t ;  —  tAbe,  tfib,  bill ;  —  All ;  —  p6tknd ;  -r-  thin,  thir. 


which  it  is  threthed ;  any  thing  proverbially 
worthlefs. 

Strawberry,  striw'blr-r4.  f, 

A  plant ;  the  fruit. 

Strawbuilt,  stjiw'bilt.  a. 

Made  up  of  itraw. 

Strawcc*  CURED,  «tr4w'kfll-df 'd.  a. 

OJ  a  light  yellow. 

Strawworm,  str4w'wfirm.  f» 

a  worm  bred  in  ftraw. 

Strawy',  strAw'i.  a. 

Made  of  ilraw,  confiiling  of  draw. 

To  Stray,  stra.  v.  n.  (220). 

To  wander,  to  rove  ;  to  rove  out  of  the  way  ; 
to  err*  to  deviate  from  the  right. 

Stray,  stri.  f. 

Any  creature  wandering  beyond  its  limiti> 
any  thing  lofl  by  wandering ;  a^  of  wan- 
dering. 

Streak,  strike,  f.  (227}. 

A  line  of  colour  different  irom  that  of  the 
ground. 

To  Streak,  strike,  v.  a. 

To  ftripe,  to  vai iesate  in  hues,  to  dapple» 

Streaky,  stri'ki.  a. 

Striped,  variegated  bv  hues. 

Stream,  streme.  1.  (227). 

A  running  "water,  the  courfc  of  running  wa- 
ter, current,  j  any  thing  ilFuing  from  a  bead, 
and  moving  forward  with  continuity  of 
parts;  any  thing  forcible  and  contiiiuea. 

To  Stream,  iStrime.  v.  n. 

To  flow,  to  run  in  a  continuous  current ;  to 
•    Ibw  with  a  current,  to  pour  out  water  in  a 
ftream  ;  to  iffiie  forth  with  continuance. 

Streamek,  stri'mflr.  f. 

An  enfign,  a  flag,  a  pennon. 

Streamy,  stri'mi.  a; 

Abounding  in  tunning  water ;  flowing  WHb 
a  current. 

Street,  strWt.  f.  {246). 

A  way,  properly  a  paved  way;  proverbi- 
ally, a  puolick  place. 

Streetwalker,  striit'wi-kfir.  f. 

A  common  proiUtute  that  offers  berfelf  to 
(ale. 

Strength,  stringth.  f. 

Foice,  vigour,  power  of  the  body;  power 
-  of  enduraiftcc,  hrmnefs,  durabiity ;  vigour 
of  any  kind  ;  potency  of  liquors  ;  fqrtihca- 
tion,  foriicb;  ajmamem,  torcc,  power ;  ar- 
gumantativc  force. 
(3r'  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  often 
crroneoufly  pronoiuiccd  as  if  written 
Jirtntk^  Jiretitbcnr  ice.  the  fame  may  be  ob- 
fcrtcd  of  Ungtb^  Unit t en ^  &c.  but  this,  it 
may  be  obferved,  is  the  fure  mark  of  a  pro- 
vincial pronunciation. 

To  Strengthen,  str5ng'/A'n»  v.. a. 

To  make  ftrong;  to  couBrm,  to  ellabhih; 
to  animaie,  to  hx  in  rcfolutiou ;  to  make  to 
increafe  in  power  or  fccurity. 

To  Strengthen^  strcngVi'n.  v^  n. 

To  grow  ftrong* 

Strengthener,  string'/i'n-flr.  L 

That  which  gives  ftrength,  th^t  which  makes 
ftrong;  in  medicine,  Ureiigthenc-rs  add  ta 
.    the  bulk  and  hrmnefs  of  the  fulidat 

Strength  LESS,  streng/A'les.  a. 

Wanting  •  ftrength,  deprived  of  ftrength>| 
wanting  potency,  weak. 

Strenuous,  strJn'd-fls.  a* 

Brave,  bold,  a^ive,  valiant ;  zealoua,  vehe- 
ment. 

Strenuously,  str^'A-fls-14.  ad. 

VigoKOoilyj.adivcly ;  sealouily,. vehemently, 
iKith  ardour.. 


Streperous,  strcp'4r-ds.  a. 

LoodI,  noify. 

Stress,  stres.  f. 

Importance,  imporu«t  part;  violence, force, 
either  a^ing  or  fuffercd. 

To  Stretch,  str^tfli.  v.  a. 

To  extend,  to  fpread  out  to  a  dtflance  ;  to 
expand,  tr>  difplay,  t^  ftram  to  the  utraoft ; 
to  carry  by  violence  farlhci  than  is  right. 

To  Stretch,  strctlh.  v.  n. 

To  be  extended ;  to  bear  extenlion  without 
rupture  ;  to  fally  beyond  the  truth. 

Stretch,  stretfli.  f. 

Extenfion,  reach,  occupation  of  more  fpace; 
force  of  body  extended;  effort,  ftruggle, 
frorp  the  a£t  of  running  ;  utmoff  extent  of 
meaning;  utmoil  reach  of  power. 

Stretcher,  stritfh'fir.  f. 

Any  thing  irfcd  for  extenfion  ;  the  timber 
againff  which  the  rower  plants  his  feet. 

To  Strew,  str6.  v.  a.  (266). 

To  fpread  by  being  fcattered ;  to  fpread  by 
fcattering;  to  fcatter  loofcly. 

Strewment,  str6'inini.  f. 

Any  thing  fcattered  in  decoration. 

Stricken,  strik'k'n.     The  ancient 

participle  of  Strike. 

Strtckle,  strik'kl.  f.  (405}. 

That  which  ftiikea  the  corn  to  level  it  with 
the  buflid. 

Strict,  strfkt.  a. 

£xa£t,  accurate-,  rigoroufly  nice;  fevere,  ri- 
gorous; confined,  not  extenhve;  dole,  tight ; 
lenfe,  not  relamed. 

Strictly,  strikt'14*  ad. 

Exa&ly,  with  rigorous  accuracy  ;  rigproufly, 
feverely,  without  remiflion. 

Strictness,  strikt'nes.  f. 

Exa^nefs,  rigoroua  ^accuracyy  nice  regula- 
rity ;  fcverity,  rigour. 

Stricture,  strik'dhAre*  L 

A  ffroke,  a  touch ;  contra^inrh  cldfure  by 
contradion ;  a  flight  touch  ^pon  the  fubje^ 
not  a  fct  diCcousfe. 

Stride,  stride,  f. 

A  long  ftep,  a  ftep  taken  with  great  violence, 
a  wide  ftrctch  of  the  legs. 

To  Stride,  stride,  v.  n.  preterit,  I 

^rode  or  Strid  ;  part.  palT.  Si\iddcn.  To 
walk  with  lung  Heps  ;  to  kand  with  the  legs 
far  from  each  oiher. 

To  Stride,,  stride*  y.  a. 

T#  pafs  by  a  ftep. 

Stridulous,  strld'i-lfis.  a.^ 

Making  a  fmall  iu>ife. 

Strife^  Strife,  f. 

Conteuiion  ;  contcft,  difco^d  ;  contrariety. 

Stjiifeful,  Strife' fdl.  a. 

Contentious,  difcordant. 

To  Strik^,  Strike,  v.  a.  preterit,.  I 

Struck  or  Strook ;  part.  palT.  Struck, Sirucken, 
Stricken.  To  aft  upon  a  blow,  to  hit  with  a 
blow ;  to  dafii,  to  throw  by  a  quicK  motion  ;■ 
to  notify  by  the  found  ot  a  hammer  on  a 
bell;  to  (lamp,  to  imprefi;  to  punilh,  to 
afflift  ;  to  contraft,  to  lower,  to  vale,  as  to 
Strike  fail,  or  to  Strike  a  tag;  to  alarm,  to 
put  into    motion ;  to  make  a   bargain  ;  to 

Sroduce  by  a  l\idden  tftion  ;  to-  affeft  fud- 
enly  in  any  particular  maitner;  to^caufe  to 
found  by  blows;  to  foigc,  to  mint;  it  is 
ufed  in  the  partidple  for  Advanced  in  yearsr 
as,  wbtl  Struck  or  Stricken  in  ycara;  to 
Strike  ofi^  to  erafe  from  a  reokonmg  or  ac- 
count ;  to  feparate  as  by  a  blow ;  to  Strike 
out,  to  produce  by  colhllon  ;  to  blot,  to  ef- 
face I  to  bring  to  light ;  to  fo^m  at  once  by 
a^nickeiTou.. 


To  Strike,  strike,  v.  n. 

To  make  a  blow ;  to  collide,  to  dtfh ;  tm 
aft  by  repeat<>d  percuflion ;  to  found  by  the 
(Iroke  of  a  hammer ;  to  make  an  attack  ;  to 
found  with  blows ;  to  be  dafhed  upon  (haU 
Jows,  to  be  ftrandcd;  to  pafs-with  a  quick 
or  ftrong  cfFeft ;  to  pay  homage,  as  by  low- 
ering the  fail ;  to  be  put  by  fume  fuddcif 
aft  or  motion  into  any  ftate ;  to  llrikc  in 
with,  to  conform,  to  fuit  -itfclf  to ;  to  Strike 
out,  to  fpread  or  rove,  to  make  a  fudden 
excuriion. 

Striker,  strl'kflr.  f. 

One  that  ftrikes. 

Striking,  strl'klng.  part.  a. 

Affefting,  furprifjng. 

String,  string,  f. 

A  (lender  rope,  a  fmall  cord,  any  {K*nder 
and  flexible  band  ;  a  thread  on  which  many 
things  are  filed  ;  any  fet  of  things  filed  on  a 
line;  the  chord  of  a  mufical  iulirument;  a 
fmall  fibre ;  a  nerve,  a  tendon ;  the  nerve  of 
the  bow  ;  any  concatenation  or  feries,  as  a 
firing  of  propofitions  ;  to  have  two  Stringa 
to  the  bow,  to  have  two  views  or  two  expe- 
dicnts. 

To  String,  st/fng.  v.  a.  preterit,  I 

Strang ;  part.  palT.  Strung,  To  fumifli  with, 
firings  ;  to  put  a  ftrtnged'infbumcnt  in  tune ;: 
to  file  on  a  firing;  to  make  tenfe. 

Stringed,  string'd.  a. 

Having  firings,  produced  by  firings^ 

Stringent,  strin'jent.  a. 

Binding,  contiafting. 

Stringhalt,  stnn^hdtt.  f. 

A  fudden  twitching  and  fnatching  up  of  th« 
hinder  leg  of  a  hotib  much  higher  than  th« 
other. 

Stringless,  strmg'Us.  a. 

Having  no  firings.  ^ 

Stringy,  string'i.  a. 

Fibrout,  coofifiing  of  fmall  threads^ 

To  .Strip,  strip,  v.  a. 

To  make  naked,  to  deprive  of  covering;  to 
deprive,  to  divefi ;  to  rob,  to  plunder,  to 
pillage;  to  peel,  to  drcoriicate  ;  to  dc;prive 
of  all ;  to'takc  off  coveiin};;  to  call  oit ;  to 
feparate  from  fomething  adhcfive  or  con* 
neftrd. 

Strip,  strip,  f. 

a  narrow^  flired* 

To  Stripe,^  stripe,  v.  a. 

To  variegate  with  lioeaof  different  colours* 

Stripe,  stripe,  f* 

A  liiieary  variation  of  colour  ;  a  fhred  of  a 
different  colour ;  a  weal,  or  dticolouratioo 
made  by  a  lafh  or  bhtw  ;  a  bIow,.a  lafii.. 

Stripling,  stripping,  f. 

A  youth,  one  in  the  fiaic  of  adolefcence. 

To  Strive,,  strive,  v.  n.  preterit,  I 

Strove,  anciently  I  Stiived ;  part.  paiT. 
Striven.  To  Ikruggic,  to  labour,  to  mak« 
an  effort ;  to  cuntctt,  to  contend.,  to  firug- 
gle  in  oppofition  toaoothcr;  to.vie,  toema* 
late. 

Striver,  stri'vdr.  f. 

One  who  labours^  one  who  contends. 

STROKE,.str6ke.  Old  preterit  of  Strike^ 

now  commcmly  Sirock, 

STROK£r  Strike^  f. 

A  blow,  a  knock,  a  fudden  aft  of  one  body 
upon  another ;  a  holiile  blow  ;  a  fuddcH 
difeafe  or  affliftion  ;  the  found  of  the  clock ; 
the  touch>of  a  pencil ;  a  touch,  a  mafierly  or 
tmincirt  effort ;  an  effeft-fuddenly  or  uucx* 
pc6Uy  produced  ;  power,  efficacy. 

To  Stroke,  strike,  v.  a. 

To  Tub  gently  with  the  haftd  by  way  of 

kindaefa 


STTJ 


STU 


STU 


6^  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit ;  — mi,  mlt ; — pine,  pk  ;  — 


l;.tndnefs  or    ^nckarmetst ;    to    ntb   (cntly 
,  .in  one  dirc£lion. 

To  Stroll,  stroie.  v.  n. 

Tb  wand<*r,  to  ramble,  to  rove. 

Stroller,  stF6'lAr.  f. 

A  vagrant,  a  wanderer,  a  vagabond. 

Strond,  strond.  f,    ObJoUte. 

The  beach,  tke  bank. 

Strong,  str6ng.  a. 

Visforous,  forcetul,  of  grctt  ability  of  body ; 
foitified.  fccurc  from  attack;  powerful, 
mighiy ;  fupplied  with  forces ;  hale,  healthy  ; 
forcibly  acting  in  the  imagination  ;  eager, 
zealous  ;  full,  having  any  quality  in  a  great 
degree ;  potent,  intoxicaitng  ;  having  a  deep 
linfturc ;  affefting  ihc  fmcll  powerfully ; 
hard  of  dieedion,  not  eafily  nutrimental; 
furnilhed  with  abilities  "for  any  thing;  va- 
lid,  conHrmed;  violent,  vehement,  forcible ; 
cogent,  conclufivc ;  tlrm,  compa6l,  not  foon 
broken  ;  forcibly  written. 

Strong  FISTED,  string-fift'ed.  a. 

Suong-handed. 

Strongly,  str6ng'14.  ad. 

Powerfully,  forcibly  ;  with  ftrcngth,  with 
firmnefs,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  Uii ;  vehe- 
mently, forcibly,  eagerly. 

Stroncwater,  str6ng'w4-tir.  f. 

Diftilled  fpirits. 

Strook,  strSik.  The  old  preterit  of 

Strike,  ufed  in  poetry  for  Struck. 

Strophe,  stro'fi.  f. 

A  ftauza. 

Strove,   strive.      The  preterit  of 

Strivc- 

To  Strow,  stri.  v.  n.  (066)  (324). 

To  fpread  by  being  fcattercd ;  to  fpreaa  by 
fcatteiing, .  to    bcfprinkle;    t»  fpread 4  .^o 
^  fcatter,  to  throw  at  random. 

To  Strowl,  strile.  v*  n. 

To  range,  to  wander.     Now  written  Stroll. 

Struck,  strfik.  The  preterit  and  par- 
ticiple .pafBvc  of  Strike. 
Structure,  strftk'tfliAre.  f. 

A£t  of  building,  praAtce  of  building  ,  man- 
ner of  building,  formrmake  ,  edifice,  j>uild- 
iog. 

To  Struggle,  strig'jgl,  v.  a. 

To  labour,  to  ad  with  eTOn ;  to  ftrive,  to 
contend,  to  conteft  ;  to  labour  in  difficulties, 
to  be  in  agoniea  or  diArefs. 

ST«vcaLE,^trdg'£L  f.  (405). 

Labour,  eifort,  conteli,  cofHcQUon ;  ^gony, 
tniniiliUQUs  diftcefs 

St&uma^  stF&6^ini.  £.(339). 

A  gkindukr  (wellinf,  Ihe  king's  evU. 

Strumous,  str&&  m&s.  a. 

Hcvtng  fwelling  in  the  cImmU. 

St»umpet,  strim'pit.  f. 

A  where,  a  proAttute. 

Btruwg,  Strong.    The  preterit  and 

participle  paff.  ot  String. 

To  Strut,  strAt.  v.n.    • 

To  walk  with  aifeficd  di^gaity ;  to  fwell,  to 
protuberate. 

Strut,  str5t.  f. 

'    An  affef^atioifi  of  ftatcHnefa  hndie  walk. 

Stub,  stib.  f. 

A  thick  (hort  ttock  left  when  the  vA  it  c«t 
4>ff ;  a  log,  a  block. 

To  Stub,  stdb.  v.  a, 

To  force  up,  to  extirpate. 

Stubbed,  stdb'bed.  a.  (366). 

Truncated,  (hort  and  thick. 

STUBBEDNEsSt  stdb'bild^n^.  C 

The  (Ute  of  being  ibftct,  thicl^  and  iMn- 
MCcd. 


Stubble,  stfib'bh  f.  (405). 

The  {lalks  of  corn  left  in  the  field  by  Ihe 
reaper. 

Stubborn,  stAb'bSrn.  a. 

Obftinate,  inflexible,  contumactotia ;  pcrdft- 
ing,  perfcvcring,  fte«dy ;  -ftiff,  inflcJiiblc  ; 
hardy,  firm  ;  harfh,  rough,  rugged. 

Stubbornly,  stib'bflm-li.  ad. 

Obftinately,  cootumacioufly,  inflexibly.  ' 

Stubbornness,  stdb'bdm-n4s.  f. 

Obflinacy,  vicious  floutneia,  contamacy. 

Stubby,  stiVb'bi.  a. 

Short  and  thick,  (hort  and  (iroog. 

Stubnail,  stfib'nilc.  f. 

A  nail  broken  off. 

Stucco,  stQk'ko.  f. 

A  kind  of  fine  plaUer  for  wall*. 

Stuck.,  stdk.  The  preterit  and  parti- 
ciple pair,  of  Stick. 
Stud,  stfld.  f. 

A  poll,  4  fiake  ;  a  nail  with  a  large  head 
dtivcn  for  ornament ;  a  collc&ion  of  breed- 
ing horfes  and  marcs. 

To  Stuj>,  stftd.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  fiud«  or  knobt. 

Student,  stA'dent.  f. 

A  man  given  to  books,  a  bookiOi  man. 

Studied,  st&d^d.  a. 

Learned,  verfed  in  any  ftudy^  qualified  >by 
ftudy. 

Studier,  6tdd^£-dr.  f. 

One  who  ladies. 

Studious,  st&'di-ds,  or  st&^j^'*^-^* 

(«93)  (294)  (376(.  Given  to  books -aUd  con- 
templation, given  .to  learning ;  diligent, 
bufy ;  attentive  to,  cateful ;  contemplative, 
fuitable  to  meditation. 

Studiousl.y^  sti'd4"fls-Li,orstii'jA-. 
ds-li.  ad. 

Contemplatively,  witK  elofe  application  to 
literature ;  diligently,  carefully,  attonlively. 

STUDiou«N'ESB,mk'd&*&s-rn^8,orsuv 
jA-fis-nes.  f. 

Addi8ipn  to  fludy. 

Study,  st&d'A.  f. 

Application  of  mind  to  books  and  learning ; 
perplexity,  deep  cogrtstten-;  aetention,  me- 
ditation, contrivance ;  any  particular  4tind 
of  learning;  apartment  fei  off  for  Utermry 
employment. 

To  Study,  rtfid'i.  v.  n. 

To  think  with  very  clofc  appHeation,  lo 
mufe;  to  cndearvour  diligently. 

To  Study,  stfid'4.  v.  a. 

To  apply  the  mind  ;  to  confider  aitcnUv«ly  ( 
to  Uacn  by  application. 

Stuff,  stfiff.  f. 

Any  matter  or  body ;  materials  out  of  wbich 
any  thing  is  made;  furnitttre,  goodi ;  Chat 
which  fUls  any  thing;  eflence,  elemental 
part;  any  mixture  or  medicine;  cloth  or 
textuic  of  any  kind  ;  textures  of  wool  thin, 
ner  and  (lighter  than  doth ;  matter  oribtng, 
in  contempt  or  diAike. 

To  Stuff,  stdfF.  v.  a. 

To  fill  very  fuU  with  any  thing;  to  fill  to 
uncafinefii ;  to  thrjift  into  any  tning ;  to  fill 
l>y  being  put  into  any  thing ;  to  fwcH  out 
by  fomething  tbrufi  m ;  to  fill  with  fodie- 
thiog  improper  or  f^perfiuous ;  to  obftiuA 
Uie  organs  of  (cent  or  rcfpiration ;  to  fill 
meat  with  foincthing  of  high  t^Iilh. 

To  Stuff^  Stiff.  V,  a. 

To  ftcd  glnilonoufly. 

STtTFFIWO,  Stftf'flng.  f. 
That  by  Whldh  any  (hittg  (a  filled  $  rcRAnig 
ingredients  pot  into  meat* 


>f. 


STULTILOQtrENCE,Stfil-t!l'l6-kwtnfc 

f.  Foolifh  talk. 

Stum,  stdm.  f. 

Wine  yet  unfermented  ;  new  wine  ufed  to 
raife  fermentation  in  dead  and  vspid 
wines ;  wine  revived  by  a  new  fcrmoiLa- 
tion.    .  , 

To  Stum,  stfim.  v.  a. 

To  repew  wine  by  mixii^  frefli  wine  tn3 
raifing  a  new  fermentation. 

To  Stumble,  stfim'bl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  trip  in  v^nlking;  to  flip,  to  err,  to  Hide 
into  crimes  or  blunders ;  to  firike  agab&  by 
chance,  to  light  on  by  chance. 

To  Stumble,  st&m'bl.  v.  a- 

To  obllrud^  in  progrefs,  to  make  to  trip  or 
flop  ;  to  make  a. boggle,  to  o&cnd. 

Stumble,  stSm'bl.  f. 

A  trip  in  walking;  a  blunder,  a  failure. 

Stumbler,  stom^bl-fir.  f. 

One  that  ilunibles. 
STUMBLINGBLOCK,Stdm'bfing-' 

bl6k. 
STUUfBLfNOSTONE,  etfim'Wing-  f 
ftAne. 

Caufe  of  ftunlbling,  cauic  of  offence. 

Stump,  stfinip.  f. 

The  part  of  any  folid  body  rematning  afief 
the  reft  is  taken  away. 

Stumpy.,  stfimp'4.  a. 

Full  of  ftump&,  hard,  ftiff. 

To  Stun,  stdn.  v.  a. 

To  coofouud  or  dizzy  .with  Jioi£&;  to  Hike 
fen^lels  or  dizzy  wiin^  blow. 

Stung,  St Ang.  The  preterit  and  par** 

ticiplc  pair,  of  Sting- 

STUNK,stfink.  The  preterite^  Stink. 
To  Stunt,  sdinu  v.  a* 

To  hinder  from  growth. 
StUP£,  St  Ape.  U 
'Cloth  or  fla«  dipped  in  warm  nedicamtnti, 
and  applied  to  a  hurt  or  (bee. 

To  Stp^b,  sti^.  V.  a. 

To  Comentj  -co  dvcfs  with  ftupos. 

Stupefaction,  st6-p&>f^k'(hdn.  f. 

Infenlibility,  ilulnois,  ftuptdhv. 

SrvrE-FA<:T)iv«,  sWi-^i-fiu^'tlv.  a. 

Caufing  iufed6bility,dul)ing,«bftr«itt&gtbt 
(cnfes. 

5TUPENt>otys,5tti-p4n'dfls.  a. 

^  Wonderful,  amazing,  aftonilking. 

It^^  By  an  inexcufabfe  negligence  this  woiA 
and  tremendoui  are  frequently  pronounced  ai 
if  written  fiupend'tous  and  trememAtas,  ctca 
by  rtiofe  fpeakers  who,  in  other  refpefti,ar« 
not  incorreA.  They  ought  lo  remember, 
that  cotnftnAout  is  the  only  word  ending  to 
m^Mti  that  tallies  i  «ker  tkc  d. 

Stupid,  stA'pid.  a. 

Dun,  wadting  fcnfibility,  wantinv  Jjpit- 
henfion,  heavy,  lluggifh  of  anderfonoHig; 
performed  without  ikcilor  renioa. 

Stupidity,  stA-pld'i-ii4.  f. 

Huln^fa,  bcavineSi  of  mind,  inggiihncft  4 
imdericanding. 

Stwpidly,  «A'pl4-li.  »d. 

With  fttfpenfion  or  inafttvity  -of  untofa^d- 
ing ;  dttUy,  wi^bout  npprckcniiaB* 
STOTTFtBR,  rtA'pA-U-fir.  f- 
That  which  caufes  iMipidity. 

To  STUPirY,  6t4'pi-*l.  ^.  a.  (f«jj. 

IPe  Mukeftupidflo  J^iiec  of  faofimUiy. 

Stupor,  sti'pir,  K 

Sufocn6oAf«r  ditiBa«iion«f  kmBMtf* 

To  STt^sATfi,  iti'^pdyte.  v.m. 

To  raviih,  to  violate. 

STUPItA- 


SUB 


SUB 


SUA 


— nA,  mAve,  mflr^n&l;-— tAbe^  tftb,  bdll$*^ASf— -pdfind;-^/Mii,  this. 


Rjpc,  violation. 

SruRDiLYy  stAr'di4£.  ad. 

Sittttly,  bardiiy  ;  obftuialcW,  rcfblutoly* 

SturdikbsS|.  stAr'd^-nes.  f.  * 

Stoutnefs,  hardiocft ;  bruud  ftrcsgth. 

Sturdy,  stdr'di.  ad. 

Hirdy,  ftouCt  bniul,  obftinate ;  ftrong,  for- 
cible, ftiff. 

Sturgbon^  stdr'idn.  f.  (259). 
STURK,stirk.  f. 

A  young  ox  or  heifer. 

To  Stutter,  stflt'tflr,  v.  n. 

To  fpeak  with  hefuation,  to  ftammcr. 

Stutter,  stit'tAr.  f. 

A  ftammcr. 

Stutterer,  stAt'tAr-Ar.  f. 

A  ftammerer. 

Sty,  sti.  f, 

A  cabin  t»  keep  hogt  in  i  any  place  of  bef- 
tial  dcbaucliery. 

To  Sty,  st^  v.  a. 

To  ihiit  op  in  a  fty. 
Stvgian,  St!d'j4-ill.  k. 
Hellifh,  infernal,  pertaiaiof  to  Styx,o«e  of 
the  poetical  riveia. 

Style,  stilc.  f. 

Manner  of  vrrittsg  with  regard  to  language; 
manner  of  fpeakmg  appropriate  to  pariicu- 
lar  chara^ers ;  title,  appellation  ;  a  pointed 
iron  ufed  aocicntly  in  writing  on  tablet  of 
wax;  ^y  thing  with  a  (harp  point  at  a 
graver,  the  pin  of  a  dial  (  the  ftalk  whkh 
nfes  from  amid  the  leavet  of  a  flower  ;• 
Style  of  CQun,  it  properly  the  pra^ice  ob- 
fetred  by  a  ny  court  ia  itt,  way  of  proceed- 
ing. 

To  Style,  &tile.  v,  a. 

To  call,  to  term,  to  namo. 

Styptick,  stk'tik.  a. 

The  fame  at  aiirinfent,  but  generally  ex* 
prefles  the  mod  cmcaciout  fort  of  aftrin- 
grntt,  or  thofe  which  are  applied  to  flop 
ha;morrhagct. 

Stypticity,  stTp-t1s'4-tA.  f. 

The  power  of  ftaunchtng  blood. 

SuASiVE,  swi'slv.  a.  (428). 

Having  pcrwer  to  perfuadc.     Ltttlc  aftd. 

Suasory,  5wa'sAr-4.  a.  (408). 

Having  tendency  to  perfuadc. — See  Dome/- 
tUL 

Suavity,  swJv'i-ti.  f, 

Sweetncft  to   the  ficnfct  i.  fweetnelt  to  the 


Sub,  sAb.    In  compodtion,  iigniiies  a 

faWrdinate  degree. 

Subacid,  sAb-^s'sld.  a. 

Soar  in  a  linall  degree. 

SuBACRiD,  sAb-lk'krid.  a. 

Sharp  and  pungent  ia  a  Anail  degree. 

ToSuBACT, sAb-ikt',  v.a. 

To  reduce,  to  fubdue.  , 

SuBACTiON,  sAb-^'(hAn.  f. 

The  M&,  of  reducing  to  anV  ftate. 

Subaltern,  s(\b'il-tern.  a» 

Inferior,  fubordinate. 
Subaltkrn,  sAb'll't^Q.  f. 

An  inferior,  one  a£ling  under  another  ;  il  ia 

aied  in   the  army  of  all  ofBcert  below  a 

captain. 
SUBASTRINQENT,  sAb-2s-ftrin'j^U 

a.  Aftringent  in  a  fmail  degree. 

SUBBEADLE,  sAb^b^'dl.  f. 

Aa  under  beadle. 
SuBCBLBSTlAL^sAb-si-Us^iUU.  9^ 


>y.  a. 


Flaced  beneath  the  heavent. 
SiTBCHANTER,  sAb-tlhJn'tAr.  f. 

The  deputy  of  the  precentor  in  a  cathedral. 

Subclavian,  sAb-kli'vi-dn.  a. 

Under  the  armpit  or  fhouldcr. 
SUBCONSTELLATiON,.    sAb-koil-ftiU 

li'fliAn.  f. 

A  fubordinate  or  fecondary  conftellatioA. 

SuBCONTRARY,  sAb-kon'tri-fi.  a. 

Contrary  to  an  inferior  degree. 

Subcontracted,  sAb-kAn-trik'tld. 

part.  a.  Cgntra^ed  after  a  former  contra^. 

Subcutaneous,  sAb-kA-ta'ni-As.  a. 

Lying  under  the  flcin. 

Suboeacon,  sAb-di'k'n.  f. 

In  the  Roman  church,  it  the  deacon't  (ier- 
vant. 

Subdean,  sAb-dcoe'»  f. 

The  vicegerent  of  a  dean. 

SuBDBCUPLE^sAb-d&k'kA-pl.  a. 

Containing  c«e  part  of  ten, 

SuBDiTiTious,  sAb-d6-ti(b'A&.  a. 

Put  fecretly  in  the  place  of  fomcthing  elCe. 

To  SuBDi VERSIFY^  sAb-d4-ver'sA-fl 

V.  a.  To  di verify  again  what  it  already  dt- 
verilHed. 

To  Subdivide,  sAb-d^-vlde^  v.  a. 

To  divide  a  part  into  yet  more  partt. 

Subdivision,  sAb-di-v!zh'An.  f. 

The  aft  of  fubdivioing;  the  partt  diftin- 
guilhed  by  a  £econd  diviiian. 

SuBDOLOus,  sAbMo-lAs.  a. 

Cunaiflg,  fabtle,  lly. 

Tq  Subduce,  sQb-dAfe',1 
To  Subduct,  s&b-dAkt'.  J 

To  withdraw,  to  take  away;  to  iubtra&  by 
aiitbmeticai  operation. 

Su  EDUCTION,  sAb-dAk'fliAn.  f. 

The  z&  of  taking  away ;  arithmetical  (iib- 
tradiou. 

To  Subdue,  sAb-dA'.  v.  a. 

To  crufli,  to  oppofe,  to  fink ;  to  conquer, 
to  reduce  under  a  new  dominion  i  to  tame, 
to  fubaft. 

Subdue R^  sAb-dA'Ar.  f. 

Conqueror,  tamer. 

SuBDUMENT,  sAb-dA'm^iit.  f» 

Conqueft.     Not  ufed. 
SUBDUPLE,  sAb'dA-pl.    (405). 

SuBDUPLicATE,  sAo-dA'pli-kitc. 

a.  Containing  one  part  of  two. 

Subjacent,  sAb-j4^s£i^.  a* 

Lying  under. 

To  Subject,  sAb-r^t'.  v.  a. 

To  put  under ;  to  reduce  to  fubmiffioo,  to 
make  fubordinate,  to  raake  fubmiffive ;  t» 
eaflave,  to  make  ot>naxtovti  to  expofe,  to 
make  liable; 'to  fnbnait,  to  make  account- 
able ;   to  make  fobft rvtcat. 

Subje.ct,  sAb'jIkt.  a. 

Placed  or  fuuaicd  under ;  Itviag  under  the 
dominion  of  aaother;  cxpofed,  liable,  ob- 
noxious; being  that  on  which  any  aiiioa 
opcratct. 

Subject,  sAb'jikt.  f^ (492)1. 

One  who  livet  under  the  dominion  of  ano- 
ther; that  oa  which  any  operation  cither 
mental  or  material  it  perfotmed;  that  in 
which  any  thing  inheret  or  exifU  ;  in  gram^ 
mar,  the  nominative  cafe  to  a  verb,  it  called 
by  grammatiant  the  Subjcd  of  the  verb. 

Subjection,  sAbrjek'ihAa.  f. 

The  96k  of  fubduing ;  the  ilate  of  bein^  UB^ 
der  government. 

Subjective,  sAb-jik'tiv.  a. 

Kcktiiig  not  to  ihc  objcd,  but  the  folijcQ^ 


} 


Subinoression,  sfib-lfl-grJfli'Aiu  f. 

Secret  entrance. 

To  Subjoin,  sAb-iA!n^  v.a. 

To  add  at  the  end,  to  add  afterwards. 

Subitaneous,  sAb>i-tJi'ni*As.  a. 

Sudden,  haAy. 

To  Subjugate,  sAb'jA-g&te.  v.  a. 

To  conauer,  to  fubdue,  to  bring  under  do* 
minion  by  f  irce. 

Subjugation,  sAb-jA-gii'(hAn.  f* 

The  a6l  of  fubduing. 

SuBjuNCTioN,  sab-jAnk^An.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  fubjoined  the  ad  of  fob- 
joining. 

Subjunctive,  sAb-jAnk'tiv.  a. 

Subjoined  to  fomething  elfc. 

SuBLATiON,  sAb-lji'(hAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  taking  away. 

Su ELEVATION,  sAb-l6-vi'(hAn.  f. 

The  ad  of  raifmg  on  hif  h. 

Sublimablb,  sAb-lI'mst-bl.  a. 

Poflible  to  be  fublimed. 

SUBLIMABLENESS,sAb-ll'ml-bl-nl9* 
f.  Quality  of  adniitti:i?  fublimation. 

Sublimate,  sAb'16-in3t.  f.  (91). 

Any  thing  raifed  by  fire  in  the  retort; 
Quickfilver  raifed  in  the  retort. 

To  Sublimate,  sAb'l4-inat«.  v.  a. 

(91).  To  raife  by  the  force  of  chemical  fire; 
to  exalt,  to  heignten,  to  elevate. 

Sublimation,  sAb-lc-mii'fhAn.  f. 

A  chemical  operation  which  raifei  bodies  itt 
the  veflPel  by  the  foroc  of  fire ;  exaltatioB, 
elevation,  aa  of  heightening  or  improving. 

SuBLiM^,  sAb-bllmc'.  a. 

High  in  place,  exalted  aloft ;  high  in  excet* 
lencr,  exahcd*  by  nature;  high  rn  ftile  or 
fentimeat,  lofty,  grand';  elevated  by  joy  y 
haughty,  proud. 
SUBLIMB,  sAb-bllBM'.  f. 
The  grand  or  lofty  Rile. 

To  Sublime,  sAb-blime^  ▼.  sk 

To  raife  by  a  chemical  fire;  to  raife  00 
high ;  to  exalt,  to  heighten,  to  improve. 

To  Sublime,. sAb-bllme'.  v.  n. 

To  rife  in.  the  chemical  veiTel  by  tbe  foroe 
of  fire 

Sublimely,  sAb-btime'K.  ad; 

Loftily,  grandly. 

SuBLiMLTY,  sAb-blim'4'-t4.  f. 

Height  of  place,  local  elevation ;  height  q£ 
nature,  excellence;  lottinefrof  ftile  or fea» 
timeitt. 

Sublingual,  sAb-lIng'gwil.  a.^ 

Placed  under  the  tongue. 

Sublunar,  sAVIA'nir. 
Sublunary,  sAb'lA- 

.Situated.  beneath  the  moon,  eartlily,  terrcf* 
trial. 

Submakinb,  sAb-ml-r^^n'.  a. 

Lying  or  adiag  under  the  (ea. 

To  Submerge,  sAb»>mcrje'.  t.  a* 

To  drown,  to  put  under  water. 

Submersion,  sAb-mer'OiAn..  f. 

The  ad  of  drowning,  ftate  of  being  drowned, 
thr  ad  of  putting  underwater. 

ToSuBMii4isTER,  sAb-m!n'!s-tAr. 

To  SUBMINISTRATE,  fAtv^ml 

tr4te, 

V.  m.  To  fupply,  to  afford. 

To  SuBMiNiSTER,.sAb-mln'is-tAr. 

▼.  n«  To  fobfenre.  * 

Sub  MISS,  sAb-mfs'.  a. 

Humble,  fobmiilive,  obfcqnious. 

Submission,. 


ue. 

ndr.       >  ^ 

moon,  earthly,  1 


!s-tAr."\ 
ainis-  > 


SUB 


SUB 


SUB 


'dfc-n3n-sA  / 

H  i  fcriet  of  fub- 


t^      (546).    • 

SuBMissiori;  s5b-ml(h'&n.  f. 

Delivery  of  himfclf  to. the  power  of  aiio- 
thcrj  ackuowlcdgrocnt  of  inferiority  or 
-dcpcndai^ce ;  acknowledgement  of  a  fault, 
confcflion  of  error,  obfcquioufoefj,  rcfigna- 
tion,  obcdicucc.  ^       ^ 

Submissive,  sfib-mis'siv.  a. 

Humble,  tcfiifyiug  fubiniflkon  or  inferiQ- 
•litv* 

Submissively,  sfib-mis'siv-14.  ad. 

Humbly,  w>th  confe£Bon  of  inferiority. 

SuBMissiVENEss,  sflb-mls'siv-ncs. 

f.  Humility,  confcflioii  of  fault,  or  inferio- 
fity* 

SuBMissLY,  sfib-mis'li.  ad. 

Humbly,  with  fubroiflioa. 

To  Submit,  sfib-mit'.  v.  a. 

To  let  down,  to  fmk ;  to  relign  to  ■uth<>- 
rity ;  to  leave  to  difcrction,  to  refer  to  judg- 
ment. ^ 

To  Submit,  s6b-rnit'.  v.  n. 

To  be  fubjcd,  to  acquiefce  in  the  authority 
of  another,  to  yield. 
SUBMU-LTIPLE,  sfib-mfirtS-pl.  f.  . 
A  fiibmultiplc  number  or  quantity  i»  that 
vrbich  i»  contained  in  another  number  a 
certain  number  of  time*  cxaaiy  :  thui  three 
it  Submultiplc  of  tweniy-onc,  as  being  coa- 
lained  in  it  cxaftly  fcven  times. 

SuBOCTAVE,  sflb-6k'tive.     1   ^ 
SuBOCTUPLE,  sfibok'tA-pl.j 

Cont-iuing  one  part  of  ^'ght- 

Subordinacy,  sflb-6r'de-ni-se 

SuBORDINANCY,sfib-6r'  " 
f.  The  ftate  of  being  fubje£k 
ordination.  «      a        i       a 

SjuBORDiNATE,sQb-or'de-nat.a.  (91) 

(51).  Inferior  iu  order;  defccndiug  in  a  re- 
gular feries.  »    ,    1      4    11 

SuBORDiNATELY,  sflb-ot'de-nat-l^. 

ad.  In  a  feri<s  regularly  dcfcending.^ 

Subordination,  snb-or-di-na'fhfln 

f.  The  fute  of  being  iufetior  to  another;  a 
ferics  regularly  dcfccnding. 

To  Suborn,  sfib-orn'.  v.  a. 

To  procure  privately,  to  procure  by  fccrct 
.    coUufion  ;  to  procure  by  indired  means. 

'Subornation,  s6b-5r-ni'(h6n.  f. 

The  crime  of  procariag  any  to  do  abad  ac- 

Suborner,  sib-or'nfir.  f. 

One  that  procures  a  bad  adion  to  be  done. 

Subpoena,  sib-pi'nJ.  f. 

A  writ  commanding  attendance  in  a. court 
under  a  penalty. 

Subquadruple,  sfib-kwod'drfi-pl. 

a.  Conuiniug  one  part  of  lour. 

SuBQUiNTUPLE,  sflb-kwln'ti^pl.  2U 

Coutaining  one  part  of  five. 

Subrector,  sfib-rek'tftr.  f. 

The  rrflor's  vicegerent^ 

Subreption,  sftb-rep'lhnn.  f. 

The  aft  of  obtaining  a  favour  by  furprizc  or 
unfair  rcprcfentaiion.  ,        ,        « 

SuBREPTiTious,  sfib-reo-tifli'us.  a. 

Fraudulemly  obtained. 

To  Subscribe,  sfib-flcrlbe'.  v.  a. 

To  give  Confcnt  to,  by  underwriting  the 
uamc;  to  attcft  by  writing  the  name;  to 
contrad,  to  limit.     Not  ufcd. 

Subscriber,  sfib-ftii'bfir.  f. 

One  who  fubfcribcs;  one  who  contributes 
Xo  any  undertaking.  ^ 

Subscription,  sflb-flcnp'(hon.  f. 

Anything  underwritten  ;  confcnt  or  aitef- 
tat^D  given  by  underwriting  the  name ;  the 


Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit ;— mA,  mit  ;~plnc,  pin  ;  — 

To  Substantiate,  s&b-ftln'lhi-^te 

To  make  to  exift. 


aft  or  ftate  of  contributing  to  any  under- 
taking ;  (ubmidion,  obedience.  Not  vfci 
in  this  laft  fenfc. 

Subsection,  sib-s^k'flifln.  f. 

A  fubdivifion  of  a  larger  fcftidn  into  a  Icflcr. 
A  fection  ol  a  fcftion. 

Subsequence,  sfib'si-kwinfe-  f. 

The  ftate  of  following,  not  precedence. 

Subsecutive,  sib-sek'k6-tlv.  a. 

Following  in  train. 

Subseptuple,  sftb-sep'ti\-pl.  a. 

Containing  one  of  the  feven  pans. 

Subsequent,  s&b's4-kw^t.  a. 

Following  in  train,  not  preceding- 

Subsequently,  sdb's4-kwlnt-16.    , 

ad.  Not  fa  as  to  go  before,  fo  as  to  follow 
in  traitt. 

To  Subserve,  sAb-serv'.  v.  a. 

To  ferve  in  fobordination,  to  fcrvc  inftro 
mentally.   , 

Subservience,  sdb-s^r'vA-enfe.   1 
Subserviency,  sfib-slr'v4-6n-si.  J 

f.  Inftrumemal  fitncfs  or  ufe. 

Subservient,  sAb-slr'vA-2nt.  a. 

Subordinate,  inftrutncntally  ufcful. 

SuBSEXTUPLE,  sflb-seks'ti-pl.  a. 

Containing  one  part  of  fix. 

To  Subside,  sAb-slde'.  v.  n. 

To  (ink,  to  tend  downwards. 

Subsidence,  sfib-si'denfe.   "1  r 
Subsidency,  sflb'sl'd4n-si.  j 

The  aft  of  finking,  tendency  downward. 

Subsidiary,  sflb-sid'4-i-ri,  orsdb- 
sld'ji-i-r*.  a.  (293)  (294)  (376)- 

Afliftant  brought  in  aid 

Subsidy,  s6b'si-dA.  f. 

Aid,  commonly  fuch  as  is  given  in  money. 

To  Subsign,  sflb-slne'   v.  a. 

To  fign  under.   . 

To  Subsist,  sAb-sift'.  v.  n. 

To  continue,  to  retain  the  prcfcnt  ftate  or 
condition  ;  to  have  means  of  living,  to  be 
maintained  ;  to  adhere,  to  have  exillcuce. 

Subsistence,  sib-sis'tinfe.  f. 

Real  being;  competence,  means  of  fup- 
porting  life. 

SuBsisTENT,  sfib-sis'tint.  a. 

Having  real  bcine. 

Substance,  sflb'ftinfc.  f. 

Being,  fomething  exifting,  fomething  of 
which  we  can  fay  that  xi  is;  that  which 
fupports  accidcnu ;  the  elfential  pan  ;  fome- 
thing real,  not  imaginary;  fumctliing  foitd, 
not  empty  ;  body,  corporeal  nature ;  wealth, 
means  of  life. 

Substantial,  sfib-ftan'ftiil.  a. 

Real,  aftually  exifting;  true,  folid,  real, 
not  merely  leimiug;  corporeal,  material; 
lirong,  flout,  bulky;  rclponliblc,  mode- 
rately wealthy. 

Substantials,  sflb-ftin'fliilz.   f. 

without  Angular.     Effcniial  parts. 

Substantiality,    sdb-ftin-fliA-il' 
4.t4.  f. 

The  ftare  of  real  exiftence ;  corporeity, 
materiality. 

Substantially,  sftb-ft3n'(h3I-4. 

ad.  In  manner  of  a  fulfLance,  with  reali- 
ty of  exiftence  ;  firongly,  folidly  ;  truly, 
really,  with  fixed  purpufc ;  with  compe- 
tent wealth. 

Substantialness,    s&b-ftJn'fliil- 
n2s.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  fubftantial;  firmneft, 
Oirength,  power  of  hoi  ding  or  lafting. 


Substantive,  sfib'ftln-tiv.  f. 

A  jumrt  hetokcniog  the  thing,  not  a  quality. 

To  Su»stitute,  sfib'fti-tdte.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

Substitute,  sdb'fte-tutc.  f. 

One  placed  by  another  to  »Gt  with  dele- 
gated power. 

Substitution^  sfib-fti-ti'lhin.  f. 

The  a£^  of  placing  any  pcrfbo  or  thiag  is 
the  room  ot  another. 

To  SuBSTRACT,  s6b-ftrikt'.  v.  a. 

To  take  away  part  from  thd  whole ;  to  uke 
ntte  Bumber  trom  another. 

Substraction,  sib-ftrak'lhAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  uking  part  from  the  whole ;  the 
taking  of  a  leffcr  number  out  of  a  greater  of 
like  kind,  whereby  to  find  out  a  third  nomV 
ber. 

Substruction,  sflb-ftrfik'fbin.  f. 

Underbuilding. 

SuBSTYLAR,  sflb-ftl'lir.  a. 

Subftylar  line  is,  in  dialling,  a  right  line, 
whereon  the  gnomon  or  ftyle  of  a  dLial  i» 
erc6led  at  right  angles  with  the  plane. 

SuBSULTiVE,  sdb-sfll'tiv.         1  ^ 
SuBsuLTORY,  s6b'sfil-ifir-A.    J 

Bounding,  moving  by  ftarts. 

SuBSULTORiLY,  sib'sAl-tflr-4-lA- 

ad.'  In  a  bounding  manner. 

SuBTANGENT,  sSb-tSn'jSnt.  f. 

In  any  curve,  is  tlie  line  which  determiae* 
the  interfeaioD  of  the  tangent  iu  tlic  axis 
prolonged. 

To  Subtend,  sfib-tend'.  v.  a. 

To  be  extended  under. 

Subtense,  sdb-tenfe'.  f. 

The  chord  of  a«  arch,  that  which  ia  ejc- 
tended  under  any  thing. 

Subterfluent,  s&b-ter'flA-lntI 
Subterfluous,  sfib-iir'tli-ds.  / 

(518).  Running  under. 

Subterfuge,  sfib'tSr-fAdjc.  L 

A  ftiift,  an  evafion,  a  trick. 

Subterraneal,  sAb-tcr-ra'ni-il.'l 
Subterranean,  sAb-ter-ri'n4-dn  > 
SuaTERRANE0us,sfib-tcr-ra'n4HisJ 

a.  Lying  under  the  earth,  placed  below  uic 
-  furfdce. 

SuBTERRANiTY,  sftb-tJr-r4n'4-ti.  f. 

A  place  under  ground. 

Subtile,  sfib'tll.  a. 

Thin,  not  denfc;  nice,  fine,  delicate  ;  piec- 
ing, acute ;  cunning,  artful,  fly,  fubdolous  ; 
deceitful ;  refined,  acute  beyond  rxaftttcia. 

SuBTiLELY,  sdb'til-li.  ad. 

Finely,  notgrofsly;  artfully,  cunniagly, 
SUBTILENESS,  sflb'til-hcs.  f, 
Finenefs,  rarencCi ;  cunning,  artfuhieCs. 

To  SuBTiLiATE,  sfib-^til'yatc.  v.  a. 

To  make  thin. 

SuBTiLiATioN,  sdb-til-y^'fhfin.  f. 

The  a£t  of  making  thin. 
SUBTILTT,  sdb'tiWtc.  f. 

Thinnefs,  finenefs,  exility  of  parts ;  ntoety  ; 
refinement,  too  much  acuteneft ;  cumiinga 
anihce,  flynefs. 

SuBTiLizATiON,  sAb-til-i-zi'fhon. 

f.  Subiilization  is  making  any  thing  lb  ^la- 
.  tile  as  10  rife  readily  in  ftcam  or  vapour  1  re» 
finement,  fupcifluous  acutenels. 

To  Subtilize,  s&b'tiUzc*  v.  a. 

To  make  thin,  to  make  lelk  gro(s  or  coaKe  ; 
to  refine,  \m  fpiii  into  u£elefs  iu«:ettri. 

Subtle, 


a. 


sue 


SUD 


SUF 


—  nA,  mive,  nir,  n&t ;  —  tfibc,  tfib,  bflU  ;  —  All ;  —  pAflnd  ;  - 


Subtle,  sfit'd.  a.  (347)  (40s}, 

Sly,  artful,  cunning. 

Subtlety,  sfit'tl-tA.  f. 

Artfulncfs,  cunning. 
SuB'f  LY,  sfit'14.  ad.^ 
Slily,    artfully,    cunningly;    nicely,    deli- 
cately. 

To  Subtract,  sflb-trakt'.  v.  a. 

See  SuBsm  ACT. 

Subtraction,  sfib-trik'fliSn.  f. 

See  SU B ST  R.  ACTION. 

Subtrahend,  s6b-trJ-hlnd'.  f. 

The  number  40  be  taken  from  a  larger  num- 
ber. 

Subversion,  sAb-vJr'flidn.  f. 

Overthrow,  ruin,  dcUruAion. 

Subversive,  sflb-v4r'siv.  a. 

Having  tendency  to  ovcKurn. 

To  Subvert,  sflb-ven'.  v,  a. 

To  overthrow,  to  overturn,  to  deftroy,  to 
turnupfide  down;  to  corrupt,  to  confound. 

Subverter,  sib-vJrt'flr.  f. 

Ovcrthrower,  defiroyer. 

Suburb>  sfib'irb.  f. 

Building  without  the  wallt  of  a  city  ;  the 
confines,  the  out -part. 

Suburban,  sAb-firb'4n.  a. 

Inhabiting  the  fuburb. 

Subworker,  sfib-wArk'fir.  f. 

Uuderworkcr,  fubordinate  helper. 

SuccEDANEOus,  sfik-s4-da'n4-is. a, 

Supplying  the  place  of  foraethiiig  elfc. 

SuccEDANEUM,  sfik-sA-di'ni-fim.  f. 

That  which  is  put  to  fervc  for  fomething 
elfe. 

To  Succeed,  sflk-siW.  v.  n.  (246). 

To  follow  in  Older  ;  to  come  into  the  place 
of  one  -who  haa  quitted ;  to  obtain  one'a 
wilh,  t9  terminate  an  undertaking  in  the 
delired  «flfed;  to  terminate  according  to 
wifh. 

To  Succeed,  sik-sWd'.  v.  a. 

To  follow,  to  be  fubfequent  or  confequcnt 
to;  to  profper,  to  make  fucccfsful. 

Succkeder,  sfik-sWd'fir.  f. 

One^  who  follows,  one  who  comes  into  the 
place  of  anoihcr. 

Success,  sfik-sis'.  f. 

The  termination  of  any  afiair  bappv  or  un- 
happy. ^ 

Successful,  sik-ses'ffil.  a. 

Profpeious,  happy,  foriunatc. 

Successfully,  sfik-scs'fdl-A.  ad. 

Profpcroufly,  luckily,  foriunaieiy. 

Successfulness,  sAk-ses'ldl-nes.  f, 

Happy  coocluliun,  defircd  event,  fcries  of 
good  Fortune.  air 

Succession,  sfik-se(h'on.  f. 

Confeculion,  fcric«  of  one  thine  or  perfojj 
following  another  ;  a  fcries  ot  thini^i  or 
perfou«  following  one  another  i  a  lineage, 
an  order  of  deicendants ;  ihe  power  or 
right  of  coming  to  the  inheritance  ot  au- 
ceftors.  a        a       a 

Successive,  sok-sis'siv.  a. 

following  in  order,  continuing  a  courfe  or 
confeculion  uninterrupted;  inherited  by 
fucceflion;  a    *  «      n 

Successively,  sftk-ses'siv-lc.  ad. 

In  uninterrupted  order,  one  after  another. 

Successiveness,  sfik-sls'siv-nSs.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  fucceffivc. 

Successless,  sfik-s5s'les.  a. 

Unlucky,  unforiune,  failing  of  the  event  de- 
fired.  9    t  9       i      r 

Succfis$OR>  sak'ses-sdr.  u 


One  that  follows  in  the  place  or  charader  of 
another,  corrcTativc  to  Predcceflbr. 
Q:^  This  word,  is  not  unfrrqucntly  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyl- 
lable,  as  if  it  were  formed  irom/ucccfsi  but 
this  acceniuatioa,  though  agreeable  to  its 
Latin  original,  lias,  as  in  Confrffbr^  yielded 
to  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Eu^lim  ante- 
penultimate accent. — See  Principles,  No. 

Succinct,  suk-sinkt'.  a. 

Tucked  or  girded  up,  having  the  clothes 
drawn  up;  inort,  concife,  brief. 

Succinctly,  sAk-sinkt'lA.  ad. 

Bi  icily,  concifrlv. 

Succory,  s&k'kir-4.  f. 

A  plant. — See  Oomefiiik. 

T<»  Succour,  sflk'kAr.  v.  a.  (314). 

To  help,  to  aHiil  in  difficulty  or  diilrefs,  to 
relieve. 

Succour,  sfik'kflr.  f. 

Aid,  aflillancc,  relief  of  any  kind,  hefp  in 
dilUefs ;  the  perfon  or  things  that  bring 
help. 

Succourer,  sfik'kftr-flr.  f. 

Helper,  ailiilani,  reliever. 

SuccouRLEss,  s6k'kdr-les.  a. 

Wanting  relief,  void  of  friends  or  help. 

SuccuLENCY,  s&k'kd-lcn-si,  f. 

Juiciucl's. 

Succulent,  sftk'ki-lSm.  a. 

Juicy,  moid. 

To  Succumb,  sik-kfimb'.  v.  a. 

To  yield,  to  fink  under  any  difficulty. 

SuccussiON,  sflk-kfilh'fin.  f. 

The  ad  of  fliaking ;  in  phyfick,  fuch  a 
(baking  of  the  ncr\'0ua  parts  as  is  procured 
by  llrong  ftimuli. 

Such,  sutih.  pronoun. 

Of  that  kind,  o^  the  like  kind ;  the  fame 
that ;  comprehended  under  the  term  pre- 
mifcd ;  a  manner  of  exprelfing  a  particular 
perfon  or  thing. 

To  Suck,  sdk.  v.  a. 

To  draw  in  with  the  mouth ;  to  draw  the 
teat  of  a  female,  to  draw  wilh  the  milk;  to 
empty  by  fucking  ;  to  draw  or  drain. 


ToS 


UCK, 


sfik. 


v.  n 


To  draw  the  breaft ;  to  draw,  to  imbibe. 

Suck,  sftk.  f. 

•  The  aft  of  fucking ;  milk  given  by  females. 

Sucker,  sfik'kAr.  f. 

Any  thing  that  drawa  by  fu8ion  ;  the  embo- 
lus of  a  pump;  a  pipe  through   which   any 
thing  is  lucked  ;  a  young  twig  Ihoetiag  from 
the  ftock. 
SUCKET,  sfik'kii.  f. 
A  fweat  meat. 

SucKiNGBOTTLE,  s&k'klng-b6t-tl.  f. 

A  bottle  which  to  children  fuppliet  the 
want  of  a  pap. 

To  Suckle,  sflk'kl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  nuric  at  the  brcali. 

Suckling,  sdk'llng.  f. 

A  young  creature  yet  ted  by  tlie  pap^ 

Suction,  sAk'fhAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  fuckin;;. 

SuDATlON,  si-di'lhAn.  f. 
Sweat. 

Sudatory,  si\'dJ-tfir-4.  f. 

Hot  houfe,  f  ATt-atiug  baih. 

Sudden,  sfid'diu.  a.  (103J. 

Happening  without  previous  notice  ;  com- 
ing without  the  common  piepara:ivcs ; 
batiy,  violent,  raih,  paflionate,  precipitate. 

Sudden,  s&d'din.  f. 

Any  uuexpefted  occurrence,  furprife.     l^ot 

3R 


•  /Ain»  THIS. 

On  a  Sudden,  foone 


in  nfe.     On  a  Sudden,  foone r  tliaa 
peftcd. 

Suddenly,  sfld'din-M.  ad. 

In  an  unexpcfted  manner,  without  prepara- 
tion, hailily. 

Suddenness,  sfld'din-nes.  f. 

State  of  being Tudden,  uncxpefted  prcfrncr. 
manner  of  coming  or  happening  unexpec- 
tedly. 

Sudorifick,  si*i-d6-rlf' fik.  a. 

Provoking  or  caufing  fweat. 

Sudorifick, sii-dA-nfik.  f. 

A  medicine  promoting  fweat« 

Sudorous,  siVdA-ris.  a. 

Confining  of  fweat. 

Suds,  sfidz.  f. 

A  lixivium  of  foap  and  water;  to  be  in  tlie 
Suds,  a  familiar  phrafe  for  being  in  any  diffi- 
culty. 

To  Sue,  sA.  v.  a.  (335). 

To  profecute  by  law  ;  to  gain  by  L'^al  pre- 
cedure. 

To  Sue,  sA.  v.  n. 

To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  petition. 

SuET,  sdit.  r. 

A  hard  fat,  particularly  that  about  the  kid- 
neys. 
SUETY,  s6'lNi.  a. 

Confiflingof  fuet,  refembling  fact. 

To  Suffer,  sflf  fdr.  v.  a. 

To  bear,  to  undergo,  to  feel  with  fenfc  of 
pain ;  to  endure,  to  fupport ;  to  allow,  t« 
permit ;  to  pad  through,  to  be  affefted  by« 

To  Suffer,  sflf  ffir.  v.  n. 

To  undergo  pain  or  inconveoience ;  t«  ha- 
dergo  punilhment ;  to  be  injured. 

Sufferable,  sftf  ffir-4-bl.  a. 

~  Tolerable,  fuch  as  may  be  endured. 

Sufferably,  sflf  ffir-i-bli.  ad. 

Tolerably,  fo  as  to  be  enduied. 

Sufferance, s&ffdr-4nfe.  f. 

Pain,  iocouvenience,  mifcry;  patience,  Mo- 
deration ;  toleration,  permiifion. 

Sufferer,  sfif'ffir-Ar.  f. 

One  who  endures  or  undergoes  pain  or  in- 
convenience ;  one  who  allows,  oae  wh* 
permits. 

Suffering,  sAf  fflr-ing.  f. 

Pain  fuffered. 

To  Suffice,  sif-fize'.  v.  n.  (351). 

To  be  enough,  to  be  fufficient,  to  be  equi 
to  the  end  or  purpoi'c. 

To  Suffice,  sfif-flze'.  v.a* 

To  afford  ;  to  fupply ;  to  fatisfy. 

Sufficiency,  sAf-fifh'cn-si.  f. 

State  of  being  adequate  to  the  end  propofed; 
qualification  for  any  purpofe;  competence, 
enough;  fupply  equal  to  want;  it  is  ufecl 
by  Temple  for  that  cgnceit  which  makes  a 
man  think  bimfclf  equal  t«  thinga  above 
hira. 

Sufficient,  sitf-fitti^int.  a. 

Equal  to  any  end  or  purpofe,  euongh,  com- 
petent;  qualified  for  any  thing  hy  fortune 
or  otherwife. 

Sufficiently,  sftf-fi(h'^nt-lA.  ad. 

To  a  fufficient  degree,  enough. 

To  Suffocate,  sfirf6-k4te.  v.  a. 

To  choak  by  exclufion,  or  interception  of 
air.  ,      f 

Suffocation,  sfif-fA-ki'fhfin   f. 

The  a6l  of  choaking,  the  ftate  of  being 
choaked. 

Suffocative,  sAFft-ki-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  choak. 

S<;FlfRA<5A2% 
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tl^  f546). 
Suffragan,  sfif'fr3-gan.  f. 

A  biI)iop  confidercd  as  TuVjca  to  his  xnetrg- 
poJitan. 

To  SuFFR AGATE,  sif'frd*gate.  V,  n. 

To  vote  with,  to  agree  in  voice  with. 

Suffrage,  sdf  fradje.  f.  (90). 

Vote,  voice  given  in  a  controvered  point.  . 

Suffraginous,  sfif-frSdMin-os.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  knee  joint  ot  beafti. 
SUFFUMIGATION,     sftf-fi-mi-gV 

flidn.  f. 

operation  of  fumes  raifcd  by  fire. 

To  Suffuse,  sfif-fAze'.  v.  a. 

To  fprcad  over  with  fomething  expanfible, 
as  with  a  vapour  or  a  tinfturc. 

Suffusion,  sftf-fili'zhAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  ovcKpreadiftg  with  any  thing; 
that  which  is  fuftufed  or  fpread. 

Sugar,  (hdg'dr.  f.  (175)  (454)-       ^ 

The  tativc  fait  of  the  Sogar-cane,  obtained 
by  the  exprelEon  and  evaporation  of  its 
Juice  ;  any  thing  proverbiilly  fwcct ;  axhy- 
mical  dry  chryftallization. 

To  Sugar,  fhflg'dr.  v.  a. 

To  impregnate  or  feafon  with  fugar;  to 
Tweeten. 

Sugary,  fliflg'flr-A.  a. 

Sweet,  tafttng  of  fugar. 

To  Suggest,  s&g-jSft'.  v.  a. 

To  hint,  to  intimate,  to  infmuate  g;ood  or 
ill;  to  fcduce,  to  draw  to  ill  "by  infmua- 
tJon  ;  to  irtform  fecrctly. 

^fT  Though  the  firft^  in  Kxaggerale  U,  by  a 
carelciTners  of  prononciation,  affirailatcd  to 
the  lift,  this  is  not  ahways  the  cafe  in  the  prc- 
fcnt  word.  For  though  we  fomctimes  hear 
it  founded  as  if  written  fudjtfty  the  raoft  cor- 
reft  fpeakers  generally  prefervc  the  firft  and 
laft  7  in  their  diftinft  and  fcparatc  founds. — 
^tExaigerate. 

SuGCESTiON,  sflg-jis'tlhfin.  f.  ' 

Private  hint,  intimation,  infindati6n,  fccrct 
nOtllicatioD. 

Suicide,  si'4-side.  f. 

Self-murder,  the  horrid  crime  of  dcttroying 
one's  felf. 

Suit,  sAte.  f.  (34a). 

A  fet,  a  number  of  things  corrcfpondent 
«ae  to  the  ^thcr ;  clothes  made  one  part  to 
anfwer  another;  a  petition,  an  addrefs  of 
entreaty;  court&ip;  purfiiit,  proftculiOYi f  , 
in  law,  Suit  is  fometimes  put  for  the  in- 
fiance  of  a  caufc,  and  fometimes  for  the 
caufe  iifelf  deduced  in  judgment. 

To  Suit,  sAte.  v.  a. 

To  fit,  to  adapt  to  fomething  elfe;  to  be 
ftttcd  10,  to  become  ;  to  drcfs,  to  ch>lhc. 

ToSuiT,sAte.  V.  n. 

To  agree,  to  accord 

Suitable,  sfi'tS-bl.  a.  (405). 

Fitting,  according  with,  agreeable  to. 

Suitableness,  sfi't4-bl-n6s.  f. 

Fitnefs,  agrceablcncfs.  ^ 

Suitably,  sA'ta-bl4.  ad. 

Agreeably,  according  to. 

Suite,  switc.  f. — French. 

Confccution,  ferics,  regular  order ;  retinue, 
company. 

Suiter,!    ^,^j^\f^ 
Suitor,/  j 

One  that  fucs,  a  petitioner,  a  fopplicant;  a. 
wooer,  one  who  courts  a  miftrefs. 

Suitress,  sA'tres.  f. 

a  female  fuppticant. 

Sulcated,  s&l'kirted.  a^ 

Furrowed.  . 


-Fitc,  fir,  fin,  flt ;  —mk,  mSt ;  —  plttc,  p!n ;  — 

Sulky,  sfil'ki.  a.  Sultrw^^,  sfil'tri-n^s.  f. 

Silently  fadden,  four,  morofc,  obftinate.  The  ftate  of  beine  fultry. 

ipk'  This  Word  had  long  bceti  'a  vagabond  in      SuLTRY,  Sul'tTe.  a. 
converfation,  ^rtd   was  not  to  be  found  in 


any  of  Our  Diftionarics  till  it  was  btely  ad- 
roiued  to  a  place  in  Enlick's,  and,  from  its 
very  frequent  ufc,  may  now  be  confidered  as 
a  denizen  of  the  language.  Mr.  Colraan 
had,  many  years  ago,  made  ufe  of  it  in  his 
Prologue  to  The  Wife  ia  the  Right,  where 
he  favs-= 

No  fulky  critick  to  the  Playhoufe  drawn. 

Whom  modern  Comedy  provokes  to  yawn. 
And  this  writer's  authority  alone  is  a  fuflft- 
cient  proof  of  the  propriety  and  utility  of 
the  word.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objetted, 
that  the  word  J^uUtn  is  pcrte^ly  equrvatent, 
and  renders  thb  word  nfelefs.  Thofe,  how- 
ever, who  confider  laaguage  philofophically 
know  that  there  arc  no  words  pcrfe£lly  fy- 
nonimous,  and  confe^uently  that  there  are 
no  ufelefs  words.  If  it  be  alked  what  is  the 
difference  between  thefe  Words,  I  would 
anfwer,  that  fullenncfs  Teems  to  be  an  habi- 
tual fulkiocfs,  and  fulkinefs  a  temporary  ful- 
lennefs.  The  fortaer  may  be  an  innate  dif- 
pofition ;  the  latter,  a  dilpofition  occaliobed 
by  recent  injury.  The  one  hus  a  malignancy 
in  it  threatening  danger ;  the  other,  an  -ob- 
ftinate averfenefs  to  pleafure.  Thus  we  are 
in  a  fullen  mood,  and  in  a  fulky  fit ;  Men 
and  Women  are  faid  to  be  fullen,  and  Chil- 
dren fulky :  fullenncfs  tnay  be  predicatcti 
of  inanimate  objeds,  fulkinefs  only  of  fuch 
as  are  animated. 

No  cheerful  br^eee  this  fitUen  region  knows; 

The  dreadful  £aftis  all  the  wind  that  blows. 

l»OPE. 

If  thefe  diftinfiions  are  juft,  there  is  good  rea- 
fon  for  receiving  the  word  in  queftion,  and 
incorporating  it  into  the  language,  even 
though  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  ftc- 
fpe£lable  writer  I  hiv^uottd. 

SuLKiNESs,  sfil'k4-nes.  f. 

Silent  fullenncfs,  morofenefs,  obfUn^cy. 

Sullen,  sftriin.  a. 

Glootny,  difcontented ;  mifchicvous,  ma- 
lignant ;  intra£lable,  obftinate ;  difmal ; 
heavy,  dull. 

Sullenly,  s5l'lin-14.  ad. 

Gloomily,  malignantly,  intradably. 

SuLLENNESS,  sfil'lin-nls.  f. 

Clotomineis,  morofenefii,  iluggifli  avgcr; 
malignity. 

SuLLENS,  sdl'itnz.  r. 

Morofe  temper,  gloomineft  of  mind. 

To  Sully,  sfil'14.  v.  a. 

To  foil,  to  tarniOi,  to  dirt,  to  fpot. 

Sully,  sil'14.  f. 

Soil,  tarnifi^  fpot. 

Sulphur,  sfil'ffir.  f. 

Brimfeone. 

Sulphureous,  sfil-fA'r4-fis.  1 
Sulphurous,  sfil'ffir-fls.   / 

Made  of  brimfione,  having  the  quaiities  of 
brimftone,  conuining  fulphur. 

SuLPHUREOusNESS,    sfil-fd'ri-fis- 
nis.  L 

The  ftate  of  being  fulphureoua^ 

SuLPHURWORT,  sfll'ffir-w&rt.  f. 

The  fame  with  Hogsfennel. 

Sulphury,  sftl'ffir-4^a. 

Partaking  of  fulphur. 

Sultan,  sfil'tin.  f. 

The  Turkifh  emperor. 

Sultana,  sdl-ta'nJ.      1 
SuLTANEss,  sfil't4-nls.  J  L 

The  queen  of  an  caftcrn  emperor. 


a. 


s4tn'^iifir*«lt. 
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Hot  without  ventilation,  hot  ^ml  dofe,  liot 
and  cloudy. 

Sum,  sfim.  f. 

The  whole  of  any  thing,  many  particdars 
aggre^aitd  to  *  total ;  qiiafltity  of  mbney^ 
compendium,  abridgmeal,  iht  \fho1e  ab- 
fcraued  ;  the  ^ta&tfBt,  the  refult  of  rcafoo- 
ing  or  computation ;  height,  compictioa. 

To  Sum,  sfim.  v.  Ji. 

To  compute,  to  oollcd  particulars  into  a 
total ;  to  comprife,  to  comprehend,  to  col- 
led into  a  narrow  compaU;  to  Jtave  fea- 
thers full  grown. 

Sum  LESS,  sAm'les.  a* 

Not  to  ^e  computed. 

Summarily,  sAm'ml-ri-li.  ad. 

Briefly,  the  (hortcft  way. 

Summary,  sdm'ml-ri.  a. 

Short,  brifef,  cotnpendio^is. 

Summary,  sdm'mi-ri.  f. 

Compendium,  abridgmeat. 

•Summer,  sdrn'mor.  f. 

The  feafon  in  which  t4ic  fun  vrrives  at  the 
hither  folfUce;  the  principal  beam  of  % 
floor. 

SuMMERHOUSfi,  sfim'mflr-hodfe.  f. 

An  apartment  in  a  garden  ufcd  in  the  fttBi- 
mer. 
SuMMERSAtJLt,  1 

Summerset,      / 

L  A  high  leap  in  which  the  heclaare  thfoWk 
over  the  head. 

Summit,  s5m'mit.  f. 

iThe  top,  the  utmoll  height. 

To  Summon,  sdtn'mfin*  v.  a. 

^To  call  with  taotiionty,  to  -admooilhtio  ap- 
pear>  to  cite ;  to  excite,  to  call  yp,  W  nife. 

SuMMONER,  sfim'mfin-fir.  1. 

One  #ha  cites. 

Summons,  sdm'tiyfinfz.  f. 

A  call  of  authority ,  ^dmenlttdii  t»  »|«|tear, 
citation. 

SuMPT£R,  »dm't6r.'f.  (412). 

A  horfe  that  carries  the  clotfces  t>r  fdtattore^ 

Sumption,  sdih^flifin.  f. 

tlte  aft  t>f  taking. 

Sumptuary,  sdm'tfliA-S-ri. a. 

Relating  to  6xpekice,  regulating  thccdft  ^ 
life. 

SuMPtuosiTY,  s6m-t(hd*4$'i-ti.  f. 

Expenfivenefs,  cofthnefs. 

Sumptuous,  sfim'tfliA*6s.  a. 

Coflly,  cxpcaisve,  fpkto^id. --See  Fr^mf* 
tuous. 

Sumptuously,  sfim'tfliii-As4i.  uL 

B^pttifively,  with  great  coft. 

Sumptuousness,  sfim'tflii-ds*flfe5. 

f.  ExpenHvenefs,  colittnefs. 

Sun,  sfin.  f. 

The  luminary  that  makes  the  day  ;  a  {bony 
place,  a  place  ctainfcfttly  warmed  by  the 
fun;  any  thinff  eminently  fplendid  ;  uodtr 
the  Sun,  iq,  this  world-  A  piro^erbiil  «♦ 
prelTioo. 

To  Sun,  sfin.  v.  a. 

To  expofc  to  the  fun. 

Sunbeam,  s&n'bime.  f.. 

Ray  of  the  fun. 

SuNBEAT,.sAnT)ite.^arl.  Su. 

Shone'6n  by  the  fuft. 

SuiiftRiGHT,  ^fin'tJfltc.  a. 

Refembling  the  fun  in  brightnefs. 

SUNBURNINC,  sfth1>frrii4tig.  f. 

Tkf 
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Thf  tfftSi  of  the  fun  upoq  tbc  face 

Sunburnt,  sfin'bArnt.  part.  a. 

Tanned,  difcoloured  by  the  fun. 

SuNCLAD,  sAn'kldd.  part.  a. 

Clotked  ift  radiance,  b/ight. 

Sunday,  sfin'di.  f.  (223]. 

The  day  anciently  dedicated  to  tke  fuo,  the 
Chriftian  fabbalh. 

To  Sunder,  sAn'dflr.  v.  a. 

To  pan,  10  fcparatc,  to  divide. 

Sundial,  sfln'dl-dl.  f. 

A  marked  plate  on  which  the  fhadow  poiqtt 
the  hour. 

Sundry,  sAn'drA.  a. 

Several,  more  thap  one. 

Sunflower,  s£n'fl5fi-4r.  A 

A  plant. 

Sung,  sAng.  The  preterit  and  parti- 
ciple paiBve  of  Sing. 

Sunk,  sdnk.  The  preterit  and  parti- 
ciple pailive  of  Sink. 

Sunless,  s&ji'lSs.  a* 

Wapting  fua,  wanting  wai  mth. 
SuNLiKB,  sin'lUbs.  a. 

Re^ubling  the  iuu. 

Sunny,  sfln'ni.  a. 

-  Refembiing  the  fan,  bright ;  cxpofcd  to  the 
fun,  bright  with  the  (\ifi ;  coloured  by  the 
fuo. 

Sunrise,  sfin'rliae.  1  ^ 

SuNRi«iNa,  sAn'rJz-lng.    j    ' 

Morning,  the  appearance  ot  the  fun. 

Sunset,  sfln'sct.  f. 

Clofe  of  the  day,  evening. 

Sunshine,  sftn'fhlne.  f. 

A&ion  of  the  fun,  place  where  the  heat  and 
luflre  of  the  fun  are  powerful. 

SuNsm^Y,  sAn'ftil-n^.  a. 

Bright  with  the  fun ;  bright  lik^  the  fun. 

To  oUP,  sfip.  V.  a. 
To  drink,  by  moiuhfult,  to  drink  by  little  at 
a  time. 

ToSup,  sflp.  V.  n. 

To  cat  ihm  ewnipg  meal. 

Sup,  sdp.  f. 

A  froall  draught,  a  mouthful  of  liquor. 

SuPBRABLE,  s4'pir-i-bl.  a. 

Conqnerable,  fuch  as  mav  be  overcome. 

SuPERABLENESs,  ^A'p4r-4'-W-nis.  f. 

QuaHty  of  being  cpnquerablc. 

To  Super  A  bound,  sA-plr-A-biflnd' . 

V.  n.  To  be  cxubexaiit,  to  be  ilored  with 
more  thill  iQAOttgh.  ^ 

Supbra^JU^J^ancb,  sA-p«r.irbOn' 

d&nfe.  r. 

yore  than  encsugh,  great  onaBtity. 

Superabundant,    so-per-i-bdn' 
diht.  a. 

Bein^  more  than  enough. 

Superabundantly,  sA-per-i-bfin' 
dint-lfr.  ad. 

More  than  fulficieatly. 

To  Superadd,  sO-pSrr^d'.  v.  n» 

To^d  ovcr.and  above,  tu  Join  any  thing- fo 
as  to  make  it  more.  ^ 

SuPERADDiTi()N,sA-pir-Jdr4iib'3n« 
f.  Tbeyia, of  adding  to  (bmcthiug  elfc ;  that 
whivh  IS  added.  ^ 

SuPtRAJ>V£NiENT,s4-per-^ve'n4-p 
Im.  a. 

Coming  to  the  incftafe  or  aflidance  of  fomer 
thing ;  coming  uncxpe^edly. 

T^ Superannuate,  sA-pSr-in'nji* 
ide.  V.  a. 


—  n6,  mfive,  ndr,  n6t ;  —  tibe,  tfib,  bdll ;  —  ill ;  —  pdAnd ; — thUi,  this. 

Supbrficialness,  sA-pSr-flfh'JU 
nes.  f. 


To  impair  or  difqualify  by  age  or  length  of 
life. 

Supkravnuation,  sA-p3r-in-nA-i' 
(hAn.  f. 

The  ftace  of  bring  dtfqualificd  by  years. 

Superb,  sA-pirb'.  a. 

Grand,  pompous,  lofty,  auguil,  (lately. 

Supercargo,  sA-p^r-k3r'g^.  f. 

An  ofRcrr  in  the  fhip  whofc  bufincfs  is  to 
manage  the  trade. 

Supercblestial,    sA-per-si-les' 
tflilK  a. 

Placed  above  the  firmament. 

Supercilious,  sA-per-sil'yAs.  a. 

Haughty,  dogmatical,  dictatorial;  arbitrary. 

SuFEgGiLKOUSLY,  sA-per>sil'yAs4i. 
ad.  Haughtily,  dogmatically^  cqntctnpiu- 
oufly. 

$:UPERCiLiousi^fiSS}  sA^pSrr-sil'yAs- 
nis.  f. 
H#ughtincfs,  contfimptuoufnefs; 

SuPERcoNCEPTiON,sA-per-k4n-sep' 
ftAn.  f, 

A  conception  made  after  another  concep- 
tion. 

Superconsequencb,   sA-per-kin' 
si-kwinfo.  f. 

Remote  confeguenoe. 

Supergrbscbkge,  sA-plr-krfe's4nfe 

f.  That  which  grows  upon  another  growing 
thing. 
SuPBRfiMIHEHCE,     S^-pllw^lXl' 

m4-nenfe. 
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SuPEREMiNENCY,    sA-p8r-em' 
mi-nen-s4. 

Uncommon  degree  of  eminence. 

SuPEREMiNENT,^A-per-Sm'mA-i)lnt 

a.  Eminer^t  in  a  high  dcgrcfc. 

To  SuPERjEjioGATE,   sA-pSt-^r'rA- 
gite.  V.  n. 

To  do  more  than  duty  requiref . 

Supererogation,  so-^per-lr-rA^g^' 
Ihfin.  f. 

Performance  of  more  than  dnty  requires. 

Supererogatory,  sA-pir-6r'r6-gi- 
tdr-4.  a. 

Performed   beyond  the  Arid  demat^^t  of 

duty. 
SuPEREXCELLENT,sA-p^r-ik'9M-Jnt 

a.  Excellent  beyond  common  degreca  of  ex* 

cellence. 
SuPEREXCRESCBNCEy     sA-pil-^S- 

kres'senfe.  f. 

Something  fupetfluoufly  growing. 
To  Su?ERFETAtT^,  sA-pir-f4 'tAtC. 

V.  n.  To  conceive  after  conc^ion. 
SUPERFETAXION,  &A-p|t4irti'flld|l. 

f.   One  conception   following  another,  fo 

that  both  are  in  the  womb  together. 

SuPKRFicE,  sA'per-f!s.  f.  fi4^J. 

Outiide,  furtace.     Not  ufed. 

Superficial,  sA-plr-fifli.'4l.  a. 

Lying  on  Uk  forfacc,  notrrachtitg  bdow.thr 
furfaco  (hallosr,  contrivctl  to  cwret  fome*. 
thing;  (hallow,  not  pra£ouad  ;  InAtlcring, 
not  learned. 

Superficiality.   sA-pSr-flih-4-ilf 
A-ti.  f.     ' 

The  qi^ltyof  being  (juperficiaj. 

Superficially,  sA-per-fifli-il-A. 

ad.  On  the  fnrf^^e, .  nqt  below  the  furface  ; 
without  penetration,  without  clofe  heed; 
without  going  dee>  j  without  fearphiag. 

3R  a      - 


Shallownefs,  pofition  on  th^  furface;  flight 
knowledge,  falfc  appcarante. 

Superficies,  sA-plr-fi(h'4z.  f.       ^ 

Outfide,  furface,  fupcrfice. 

Superfine,  sA-p^-flne'.  a,  (5^)* 

Eminently  fine. 

Super fluitance,    sA-pir-flA'A- 
tinfe.  f. 

The  aft  of  floating  above. 

Superpluitant,  sA-p{r-flA'4-tsint. 

a.  Floating  above. 

Superfluity,  sA-pcr-flA'A-t4.  f. 

More  than  ei^QMgh,  plenty  beyon4  ufe  or 

ncccflity. 

Superfluous,  sA-pSr'flA-As.  ^. 

Exuberant,  moi«  than  enough,  unpeceflfary. 

SuPE^FLUoqsNSS$,   ^.-pir'flA-^ 

n4s.  f. 

The  ftate  of  fctetng  fi^perlluqas. 
Super  FLUX,  sA'plr-flAks,  f. 

That  which  ifmoie  thaji  is- W9a^* 
SuPERIMPREGNATIOif,    aArplCrlm- 

prig-ni^fliAn.  f. 

Superconception,  fuperfpt^tipi^. 

SuPERiNCuvB^NT,  sA-per^Ki-k&m' 
bint.  f. 

Lying^on  th^top  of  fomethtng.^fe. 

To  SuPEi^iNDUCE,  sA-pir-inrd4fe'. 

V.  ai  To  bting  in*  as  an  adfUttoa  to  fomc* 
thing  elfe  ;  to  oring  on  as  a  thii|g  ^pt  (y'igi- 
Dally   beloogipg:  t^  tba^  091   yihxfi^  it  ia 
•  lirqught. 

SUPERINDUCTION,     sA-p^-iPr4il^^ 

IhAn.  fv 

Tl^e  aft  q/  f4pprHi4ucinj. 
SuPBRi«mc1iWJN>    dlt-fl^-U»-}lk' 

Ap.ioj<«^ipflif|tfce<4infclVP*  aqoihtf. 

SuPBAiir£T\iTUTi^M»   ^^Bir^Wfti* 

tA'ihdB.f- 

In  law,  one  inftimttoa  ispoo  another. 

To  SuPfiR4NTBND|  WL-fttAtk-tindf . 

V.  a.  To  overiee,  to  overlook,  to  tako>  car# 
pf  o^hc|-f  yi{it^  Authority. 

SuPBK^INTGNDANCBi  sA^pir-la-*)' 

t4na?«hfe.  ir 

^UPBRilHT^fiNp^lfX^Yy  ^rpirrlOr  f  * 

t^nd'lh-sA,  :.  J 

Superior  care,  .ikie  Aft  ^lat^t^t^qf^  wifh 
au^rity. 

SupjStBiNT,i^D|ti?T.   sA-p2r4h-tiad' 
im.  f. 

One  wiM>.#vcclodk*  othora  aothorlutivcly. 

SupBRtoitiry,  si*pA-rA^r'A-t4.  f. 

Prc*eaiHKn<j^  ^  quality  of  being  greater 
or  higher  thftn  another  in  any  rer|»e^ 

Superior,  sA-pd'i:4-fir.  a.       ' 

Highei,  g^-eatcr  in  dicnity  or  excellence, 
pr^ffrabie  or  preferred  to  another;  upfier, 
higher  locally;  free  from  emocioa  or  coo* 
cern,  unconquered. 

Superior,  sA-pA'rA-Ar*  f. 

One  more  excellent  or  digni&e4  t!b$m4SkO» 
thcr. 

Superlative,  sA'p2r'li-tiv«  a. 

Implying. or  exoreOing  t^  ht^^cft  degree  | 
rtfing:  to  the  higheft  degree. 

SuperlativslV,  sA-*plt'U-tiv4A. 

ad,  In  a  manner  of  fpeedi  expreffing.chc 
highcft  degree  i  in  tlic  Wf  heft  d^ree. 

Supsklativs* 


SUP 


SUP 


SUP 


SUPERLATIVENESS,     sfi-plr'li-dv- 

nls.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  in  the  hifheft  degree. 

SuPERLUNAR,  sii-pcf-lu'iiir.  a. 

Noi  fubluiiary,  placed  above  the  moon. 

Supernal,  sA-p^r'nll.  a. 

Having  an  higher  pofition,  locally  above  a»  ; 
relating  to  things  above,  placed  above,  ce- 
leltial.  .  ^ 

Supernatant,  sA-pcr-ni'tliit.  a. 

Swimming  above. 

SuPERNATATiON,  sA-pir-nJ-ti'flifiii 

f.  The  z€i  of  fwimming  on  the  top  of  any 
thing. 

Supernatural,  sA-plr-ndt'tftiA-rll 

a.  Being  above  the  powers  of  nature 

SuPERNATi/RALLY,  sii-pSr-nai'lh&- 
ril-&.  ad. 

In  a  manner  abote  the  coarfe  or  power  of 
nature. 

Supernumerary,  sfi-per-ni'mer- 
ir-i.  a. 

Being  above  a  dated,  a  DeceiTary,  a  ufual,  or 
a  round  number.  ^ 

To  Superponderate^  si-per.p6n' 
dir-itc.  V.  a. 

To  weigh  over  and  above. 

Superproportion,  86-p2r-pr6-p6r' 
flidn.  f. 

Overplus  of  proportion. 

SuPERPURCATiON,    si-p8r-pflr-gi' 
(hfln.  f. 

More  purgation  than  enough. 

SupERREFLEXiON,    sA-p4r-r4-fl4k' 
ihfln.  f. 

Reflexion  of  an  image  rcflefted. 

SuPERSALiANCY,  sA-pir-sa'li-ln-sc 

f;  The  aft  of  leaping  upon  any  thing. 

To  Superscribe,  si-plr-fkrlbc'. 

V.  a.  To  infcribe  upon  the  top  or  outfide. 

SupERscRiPTiON,si.p4r-(krip'ih6n. 

f.  The  aft  of  (uperfcribint ;  that  which  it 
written  on  the  top  or  outfuie. 

To  Supersede,  sA-per-sidc'.v.  a. 

To  make  void  or  inclhcacious  by  fuperior 
power,  to  fet  a  fide. 

Supersedeas,  si\-pJr-si'd4-is.  f. 

In  law,  the  name  of  a  writ  to  ftop  or  fet 
afide  forac  proceeding  at  law. 

Superserviceable,  -s6-pcr-sSr'v4- 
sl-bl.  a. 

Over  otHcious.  •  ^ 

Superstition,  sA-per-fti(h'fln.  f. 

Unneccffary  ftar  or  fcruples  in  religion,  re- 
lijpon  without  morality;  falfe  religion,  rc- 
.      vcrcnce  of  beings  not  proper  objefts  of  re- 
verence; over-mccty,  ex^ftnefa  too  fcrupu- 

Superstitious,  sA-per-ftifli'as.  a. 

Addicted  to  fuperilition,  full  of  idle  fanciea 
01^  fciuples  wiih  regard  to  religion;  over 
accurate,  fcrupuloui  Ucyond  need. 

Superstitiously^  sA-p4r-ftilh'As* 
\L  ad. 

In  a  fuperftitious  manner. 

ToSuperstrain,  sA-pir-ftrinc'. 

v.  a.  To  lirain  beyond  the  jull  ftrctch. 

To  Superstruct,  si\-p^r-ftr&kt'. 

V.  a.  To  build  upon  any  thrng. 

Superstruct  ION,  sA-pcr-ftrfik'fhfin 

r.  An  edifice  raifed  on  any  thing. 

Superstructive,  sA-pdr-ftrfik'tiv, 

M.  Built  upon  lotucthing  cilc. 


jar  (546).  —  Fitc,  fir,  an,  fit ;  —  mA,  mit ;— pine,  p!n ;  — 

sA-plr-ftrdk' 


Superstructure, 
tfliArc.  f. 

That  which  is  raifed  or  built  upon  fome- 
thing  elfe. 

SuPERSUBSTANTIALy     sA-plr-sAb- 

ftln'ihai.  a. 

More  than  fubftantial. 

Supervacaneous,    sA-plr-vi-ki' 
n<^-As.  a. 

Superfluous,  needled,  unneceflary,  fcrviog 
to  no  purpofe. 

Super  VAC  ANBOusLY,'si-plr-v4-ki' 
n^-As-li.  ad. 

Ncedlefsly. 
SuPERVACANEOUSNESSy    SJl-plr-vi- 

k^'ni-ds-nes.  f. 

NeedlelTnefs. 

To  Supervene,  si-plr-vAne'.  v.  n. 

To  come  as  an  extraneous  addition. 

Supervenient,  si-plr-vi'ni-cnt. 

a.  Added,  additional. 

Supervention,  si-plr-vAn'fhftn.  f. 

The  aft  of  fupervening. 

To  Supervise,  si-pSr-vIzc'.  v.  a. 

To  overlook,  to  overfec. 

Supervisor,  sii-pSr-vl'zftr.  f. 

An  overfeer,  an  infpeftor. 

To  Supervive,  s6-plr-vlvt',  v.  n. 

To  overlive,  to  outlive. 

Supination,  sA-pA-ni'flifin.  f. 

The  aft  of  lying  with  the  face  upward. 

Supine,  sA-pfne'.  a. 

Lying  with  the  face  upward ;  leanins  back- 
wards ;  negligent,  carelefs,  indolent,  droufy. 

Supine,  so'plne.  f. 

In  grammar,  a  term  dgnifying  a  particular 
kind  of  verbal  noun. 

Supinely,  sA-plne'lA.  ad. 

With  the  face  upward;  droulily,  thought- 
lefsly,  indolently. 

SupiNENESS,  si-pine'nis.  C 

Pofture  with  the  face  upward ;  droufinefa, 
careleflhefs,  indolence. 

SuPiNiTY,  sfi-pin'i-t4.  f.  (511). 

Pofture  of  lying  with  the  face  upwards  ; 
careleflfnefs,  indolence,  thoughtleflfnrfs. 

SupPEDANEOus,  sdp-pA-da'nA-ds.  a. 

Placed  under  the  feet. 

Supper,  sflp'pflr.  f. 

The  lad  me&l  of  the  day,  the  evening  re- 
paft. 

SuppERLESS,  sflp'pflr-lls.  a. 

Wanting  fuppe'r,  falling  at  night. 

To  Supplant,  sfip-pldiu'.  v.  a. 

To  trip  up^thc  heels ^  to  difplace  by  (Irata- 
gem,  to  turu  out,  to  difplace,  to  overpower, 
to  force  away, 

SuppLANTER,  sflp-plint'ftr.  f. 

One  that  fupplants,  one  tliat  difplaces. 

SupPle,  sAp'pl.  a.  (405J. 

Pliant,  flexible ;  yielding,  foft,  not  obfti- 
nate;  flattering,  fawning,  bending;  that 
which  makes  fupple. 

To  Supple,  sfip'pK  v.  a. 

To  make  pliant,  to  make  foft,  to  make 
flexible;  to  make  compliant. 

To  Supple,  sflp'pl.  v.  n. 

To  grow  foft,  to  grow  pliant. 

Supplement,  sftp'pli-ralnt  f. 

Addition  to  any  thing  by  which  its  defcfts 
are  fupplied. 

Supplemental,  sftp-pl6-mlni'41. 
Supplementary^  sfip-pl4-ment' 


} 


a.  Additional,  fodi  at  may  fopply  the  plact 
of  what  is  loflL 

Suppleness,  sflp'pl-nls.  f. 

Pliantnefa,  flexibility,  readinels  to  take  any 
form  :  readinefs  of  compliance*  facility. 

Suppletory,  sfip'plA-tAr-i.  f. 

That  which  is  to  fill  op  deficiencies. 

Suppliant,  sfip'pli-4nt.  a. 

Entreating,  befeeching,  precatory. 

Suppliant,  sflp'ple-4nt.  f. 

An  humble  petitioner. 

Supplicant,  sdp'pli-kint.  f. 

One  that  entreata  or  implorea  with  peit 
fubmiffion. 

To  Supplicate,  sAp'pU-k^te.  v.o. 

To  implore,  to  entreat,  to  petition  fubmif- 
lively. 

Supplication,  sflp-pl4-ki'(hin.  f. 

Petition  humbly  delivered,  entreaty ;  peti- 
tionary worfhip,  the  adoration  ot  a  fup- 
pliant  or  petitioner. 

To  Supply,  sAp-pH'.  v.  a. 

To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  happen;  to 
give  fomething  wanted,  to  vield,  to  afford; 
to  relieve;  to  ferve  inftead  of;  to  give  or 
bring,  whether  good  or  bad ;  to  fill  any 
room  made  vacant;  to  accommodate,  ta 
furni(h. 

Supply,  sflp-pll'.  f. 

Relief  of  want,  cure  of  deficieociei. 

To  Support,  sflp-pirt'.  v.  a. 

To  fuftain,  to  prop,  to  bear  up  ^  to  endore 
any  thing  painful  without  being  overcoiat; 
to  endure. 

Support,  sflp-p6rt'.  f. 

Aft  or  power  of  ludaininK;  prop,  fufbioing 

f>ower ;  neceffaries  of  life  ;  maintenance, 
iipply. 

Supportable,  sflp-p6rt'4-bl.  a. 

1  olerable,  to  be  endureo. 
SUPPORTABLENESS,    sflp-p6lt'4-bl- 

nis.  r. 

The  ftate  of  being  tolerable. 

SuppoRTANCE,  sfip-pArt'infe,  f. 

Maintenance,  fupport. 

Supporter,  sAp-pirt'dr.  f. 

One  that  fupports;  prop,  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  borne  up  from  falling;  fuf- 
tainer,  comforter ;  maintainer,  defender. 

SupposABLE,  sflp-p6'z4-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  fuppoied. 
SUPPOSAL,  sfip-p6'zil.  f. 

Pofition  without  proof,  imagination,  belief. 

To  Suppose,  sflp-p6ze'.  v.  a. 

To  lay  down  without  proof,  to  advance  by 
way  of  argument  without  maintaining  the 
poittion  ;  to  admit  without  proof;  to  iina* 
gioe,  to  believe  without  examioatioD;  to 
require  aa  previous  to  itfelf. 

Suppose,  sdp-p6ze'.  f. 

Suppofitioa,  polition  without  proof,  uoevi* 
denced  conceit. 

SupposER,  sflp-pi'zflr.  f. 

One  that  fuppoles. 

Supposition,  sdp-pA-z!fli'An.  f. 

Pofition  laid  down,  hypothefis,  imagination 
yet  unproved. 

Supposititious,  sflp-p6z-i-i!fli'fls. 

a.  Not  genuine,  put  by  a  trick  iiHO  the 
place  or  eharaftcr  oelongtng  to  another. 

SupposiTiTiousNEss,   s6p-p6z-i- 
tlfh'fls-nas.  f. 

State  of  being  counterfait. 

SupposmvELY,  sdp-pfiz'zA-tivJi. 
ad.  Upon  fuppoiitioB. 

SUPPOSI- 


SUR 


SUR 


SUS 


— ni,  mAve,  nir,  nAt ;  —  tAbe,  tfib,  bill ;  — AH  ;  — pAAnd  ;  —  /^in,  this. 


Suppository,  sAp-pAz'zA-tAr-A.  f. 

A  kind  of  folid  clvltcr. 

To  Suppress,  sJlp-prSs'.  v.  a. 

Tocrufh,  to  overpower,  to  fubdue,  to  re- 
duce from  any  Hate  of  aflivity  or  commo- 
tion ;  to  conceal,  not  to  tell,  not  to  reveal ; 
to  keep  in,  not  to  let  out. 

Suppression,  sflp-prS(h'fln.  f. 

The  i€t  of  fupprclling  ;  not  publication. 

Suppressor,  sflp-prSs'sfir.  f. 

Oar  that  fupprefTcs,  ci  ufbei,  or  conceals. 

To  Suppurate,  s4p'pA-rite.  v.  a* 

To  generate  pus  or  matter. 

To  Suppurate,  sdp'pi-rite.  v.  n. 

To  grow  to  pus. 

Suppuration,  sfip-pA-ra'(hAn.  f. 

The  ripening  or  change  of  the  matter  of  a 
tumour  into  pus ;  the  matter  fuppuraicd. 

Suppurative",  sAp'pA-rd-tiv,  a. 

Digellivc,  generating  matter. 
SUPPUTATION,  sOp-pA-t^'fliAn.  f. 
Reckoning,  account,  calculation,  computa- 
tion. 

To  Suppute,  sflp-pAte'.  v.  a. 

To  reckon,  to  calculate. 

SuPRALAPSARY,  sA-prl-Up'sic-A.  a. 

Antecedent  to  the  fall  of  man. 

SuPRAVULGAR,  sA-pr4-vAl'gAr.  a. 

Above  the  vulgar. 

Supremacy,  sA-prlm'i-s4.  f.  (511). 

Uigheft  place,  highcft  authority,  Itate  of 
being  fuprcme. 

Supreme,  sA-prime'.  a. 

Hiehell  in  dignity,  highefl  in  authority; 
higheft,  mod  excellent. 

Supremely,  sA-prime'li.  ad. 

In  the  highefl  degree. 

SuRADDiTiON,  sAr-Sd-difli'An.  f 

Something  added  to  the  name. 

Sural,  so'ril.  a. 

Being  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

SuRANCE,  fliA'rSnfe.  1.(454). 

Warrant,-  Security. 

To  SuRBATE,  sflr-bite'.  v.  a. 

To  bruifc  and  batter  the  feet  with  travel,  to 
harafs,  to  fatigue. 

To  Surcease,  sAr-s4fe'.'v*  n. 

To  be  at  an  end,  to  ftup,  to  ccafe,  to  be  no 
longer  in  ufe;  to  leave  off,  to  pradife  no 
longer. 

Surcease,  sAr-sefe'.  v.  a. 

To  liop,  to  put  to  an  end. 

Surcease,  sAr-s4fe'.  f.  (227}. 

Ccflfation,  (lop. 

Surcharge,  sAr-tftiJrje'.  f. 

Ovcrburibcn,  more  than  can  be  well  borne. 

To  Surcharge,  sAr-tlhJrje'.  v.  a» 

To  overload,  to  overburden. 

Surcharger,  sflr-tfliir'jfir.  f. 

One  that  overburdens. 

Surcingle,  sAr'sing-el.  f. 

a  ginh  with  which  the  onrden  is  bound 
upon  a  horic  ;  the  girdle  of  a  caflbck. 

SuRCLE,  sflrk'kl.  f.  (405)- 

A  (hoot,  a.  tw  ig,  a  fucker. 

SuRcoAT,  sAr'kAte.  f. 

A  (hort  coat  worn  over  the  reft  of  the  drefii. 

Surd,  sfird.  a. 

Deaf,  wanting  the  fenCe  of  hearing;  un- 
heard, not  perceived  by  the  car;  not  ex> 
prc(rcd  by  any  term. 

Sure,  ihAre.a.(454)(4S5)- 

Certain,  unfailing,  iutallibic;  confident,  un* 
doubling,  certain,  pad  doubt  or  changer ; 
firm,  (lable,  not  liable  to  failuic;  to  be 
Sure,  ccf  taialy. 


Sure,  (hfirc.  ad. 

Certainly,  without  doubt,  d'^ubtlefs.  . 

Surefooted,  IhAre-fAt'ed.  a. 

Treading  ftrmly,  not  (lumbling. 

Surely,  Ihire'li.  ad. 

Certainly,  undoubtedly,  without  doubt ; 
firmly,  without  hazard. 

Sureness,  (hfire'nes.  f. 

Certainty. 

Suretiship,  ftiArc'ti-fliip.  f. 

The  office  of  a  furety  or  bondfman,  the  wBt 
of  bring  bound  for  another. 

Surety,  (hire'ti.  f. 

Certainty,  indubitablcnefs ;  foundation  of 
ftability,  fupport ;  evidence,  ratification, 
confirmation ;  fecurity  againll  lofs  or  da- 
mage, fecurity  for  payment ;  hoftage,  bondf- 
man,  one  that  gives  fecurity  for  another. 

Surface,  sir'fJs,  f.  (91). 

Superficies,  outfide. 

To  Surfeit,  sdr'fit.  v.  a. (255). 

To  feed  with  meat  or  drink  to  fatiety  and 
fickucfs. 

To  Surfeit,  sflr'fit.  v.  n. 

To  be  fed  to  fatiety  and  ficknefs^ 

Surfeit,  sflr'fit.  f. 

Sicknefs  or  fatiety  caufed  by  over-fulnefs. 

Surfeiter,  sfir'fit'flr.  f. 

One  who  riots,  a  glutton. 
SURFEITWATER,  sAr'flt-wi-tdf.  f. 
Water  that  cures  furfeits. 

Surge,  sOrjc.  f. 

A  fwelling  fea,  wave  rolling  above  the  ge- 
neral furface  of  the  water. 

To  Surge,  sfine.  v.  n. 

To  fwell,to  rife  high. 

Surgeon,  sfir'jfln.  f.  (259). 

One  who  cures  by  manual  operation* 

Surgeonry,  sflr'jfln-r4.T  r 
Surgery,  sflr'jir-i.        j    ' 

The  ad  of  curing  by  manual  operation. 
SuRGY,  sdr'ji.  a. 

Riling  in  billows. 

Surlily,  sflr'l5-li.  ad. 

In  a  furly  manner. 

Surliness,  sfir'li-nes.  f. 

Gloomy  moroftaefa,  (bur  anger. 

Surly,  s&r'li.  a. 

Gloomily  morofc,  rough,  uncivil,  four. 

To  Surmise,  sfir-mlze'.  v.  a. 

To  fufpcd,  to  imagine  iropcrfcAly  ;  to  ima- 
gine withdut  certain  knowledge. 

Surmise,  sflr-mize'.  f. 

Iropcrfcd  notion,  fufpicioa. 

To  Surmount,  sflr-mflAUt'.  v.  a. 

To  rife  above ;  to  conquer,  to  overcome ;  to 
furpafs,  to  exceed. 

Surmountable,  sfir-mddnt'4-bl.  a. 

Conquerable,  fuperable. 

Surname,  sAr'n&me.  f. 

The  name  o£  the  family,  the  name  which 
one  has  over  and  above  the  Chrtftian  name  ; 
an  appellation  added  to  the  original  name. 

To  Surname,  sir-nime'.  v.  a. 

To  /lame  by  an  appellation  added  to  the 
original  name. 

To  Surpass,  sSr-pis'.  v.  a. 

To  excel,  to  exceed,  to  go  beyond  in  excel- 
lence. 

Surpassing,  sflr-pas'sing.  part.  a.. 

Excellent  in  a  high  degree. 

Surplice,  sftr'plis.  f. 

The  white  garb  which  the  clergy  wear  in 
thcii  adaof  miniRratiou. 


} 


f. 


Surplus,  sir'plfis.  T  ^ 

Surplusage,  sAr'plfis-idjcr.  (90)  j    • 

A  fupernumerary  part,  overplus,  what  re- 
mains when  ufe  i$  fatisfied- 

SuRPRiSAL,  sAr-prl'zil. 
Surprise,  sdr-prize'. 

The  aft  of  taking  unawarcs7  the  Rate  of 
being  taken  unawares ;  fadden  confulion  or 
perplexity.  , 

To  Surprise,  sftr-prlze'.  v.  a. 

To  take  unawares,  to  fall  upon  unexpe£l- 
edly;  to  aflonilh  by  fomcthiug  w«ndefful; 
to  confufe  or  perplex  by  fomethiiig  fudden. 

Surprising,  sfir-prrzing.  part.  a. 

Wonderful,  laifmg  ludden  wonder  or  con- 
cern 

Surprisingly,  sflr-prl'zing-li.  ad. 

To  a  degree  that  raifes  wonder,  in  a  manner 
that  raifes  wonder. 

To  Surrender,  sflr-ren'dfir.  v.  a. 

To  yield  up,  to  deliver  up  ;  to  deliver  up  t*^ 
an  enemy. 

To  Surrender,  sfir-ren'dfir.  v.  n* 

To  yield,  to  give  one's  fclf  up. 

Surrender,  s6f-rcn'dfir.    1    r 
Surrendry,  sAr-ren'dr4.    /    * 

The  ad  of  yielding ;  the  aft  of  refigning  or 
giving  up  to  another. 

SuRREPTiON,  sflr-rlp'lh&n.  f. 

Surprife,  (uddcii  and  unperceived  invafion. 

SuRREPTiTious^s6r-rep-ti(h'fls.  a^ 

Done  by  Health,  'gotten  or  produced  frau- 
dulently. 

Surreptitiously,  sflr-rep-tiih'ds- 
\L  ad. 

By  Health,  fraudulently.  ^ 

To  Surrogate,  sdr'r&-gate.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

Surrogate,  sdr'r6-gite.  f. 

A  deputy«  a  delegate^  the  deputy  of  an  ec— 
ciefiailical  judge. 

To  Surround,  sdr-rAftnd'.  v.  a. 

To  environ,  to  encompafs,  to  cnclofe  on  alL 
fides. 

SuRSOLTD,  sftr-s51'id.  f. 

In  algebra,  the  fourth  multiplicatios  or 
power  of  any  number  whatever  takcn-aa  the 
root. 

SuRTOUT,  sflr-tS&t'.  f. 

A  large  coat  worn  over  all  the  refh 

To-Survene^  sfir-v^ne'.  v.  a. 

To  fujrervenc,  to  come  as  an- addition. 

To  Survey,  sfir-ya'.  v.  a. 

To  overlook,  to  have  under  the  view  ;  to 
over  fee  as  one  in  authority  ;  to  view  at  exa- 
mining. 

Survey,  sdr' viu  f.  (492). 

View,  profpeft. 

SURVEYOR,  sflr-vi'6r.  f. 

An  overfeer,  one  placed'  to  fuperintend 
others  ;  a  mcafurcr  of  land 

SuRVEYORSHiP,  sAr-vi'dr-(hip.  f^ 

The  office  of  a  furveyor. 

To  Survive,  sAr-vive'.  v.  n. 

To  live  after  the  death  of  another;  to  r«» 
main  alive. 

To  Survive,  s4r-vlvc'.  v.  a. 

To  outlive. 

SuRViVER,  sSr-vl'vAr.  f. 

One  who  outlives  another.    > 

SuRviVERSHip,  sfir-vi'v6r-fliip.  f. 

The  (late  of  outliving  another. 
SuSCEPTIBILITY,iis-£6p-t4-bil'i-tt 

f.   Quality  of  admitting,  teocfeacy  to  admit. 

Susceptible,  sds-scp'tu-bl.  a. 

Capablr 


sus 


SWA 


awB 


ftl-  {546).  - 

Capable  of  ad iBitting. 

SiscEPTiON,  sds-s^'(hfln.  f. 

Art  of  taking. 

Susceptive,  sAs-sdp'tiv.  a% 

Capable  to  admit. 

SusciPii  NCY,  sfts-slp'pe-en-si.  f. 

Rccrpfion,  admiflion. 

SusciPJELsT,  sfis-sjp'p4-ent.  f. 

Otic  v.ho  ij'^ics,  one  that  admit*  or  rcccivci. 

To  SusciTATE,  s6s'si-tite.  v.n. 

To  lOLle,  10  excite. 

SusciTATiON,  siis-si-ti'lhfln.  f. 

The  ad  of  roufiiie  or  exciting. 

To  SusPRCT,  sOs-p^kt'.  V.  aw 

To  imagine  with  a  degree  of  fc»r  and  jea- 
louly  what  i»  not  known  ;  to  imagine  gwlty 
without  proof;  to  hold  uncertain 

To  Suspect,  sds-pckt'.  v.  n. 

To  imagine  j;*"!'-, 

St'SPECT,  siis-plkt'.  part,  a. 

Doubtful. 

To  Suspend,  sfis-pind'.  v.  a. 

To  hang,  to  make  to  hang  by  any  thing;  to 
make  to  depend  upon;  to  interrupt,  to 
make  to  ft<^p  for  a  time  ;  to  delay,  to  hin- 
der from  pioctcding;  to  debar  for  a  tirac 
from  the  execution  of  an  oiEcc  or  enjoy- 
ment of  a  revenue. 

Suspense,  sfis-penfe'.  f. 

UnccriaiDty,  delay  of  certainty  or  determi- 
nation ;  aft  of  w  ithholding  the  judgnient ; 
privation  for  a  time,  impediment  t6r  a  time  ; 
Sop  in  the  midft  of  two  oppolite*. 

Suspense,  sfis-pcnfe'.  a. 

Held  from  proceeding  ;  hefd  in  doubt,  held 
in  expe^tion. 

Suspension,  sds-pin'(bftn.  f. 

Aft  of  making  to  hang  on  aoy  thing ;  iftof 
making  to  depend  on  »»y  thing;  ^  of  de- 
laying; ad  of  withholding  or  baJancing 
the  judgment ;  interruption,  temporary  cef- 
fation.  ^ 

Suspensory,  sAs-pen'sur-e:  a. 

Belonging  to  that  by  whivh  a  thing  hangs. 
Sec  Domejiuk. 

Suspicion,  sfis-piih'dn.  f- 

Tbe  a^  of  fufpe£ting,  inxagiuing  of  fome- 
thing  ill  without  proof. 

Suspicious,  s&s-pifti'fls.  a. 

inclined  to  fufpcft,  inclined  to  imagine  ill 
without  proof;  liable  to  fuTpicion*  giving 
reafoD  to  imagine  ill. 

Suspiciously,  sis-plfii'fls-le.  ad, 

with  fufpicioQ  ;  fo  as  to  raifc  fMfpicion. 

Suspiciousness,  sis-pifli'us-ne^  f. 

Tending  to  fufpicion.  ,    «*. 

SuspiRATioN,  sds'fpi-ra'mdn.  f. 

sigh,  aft  of  fetching  the  bnaih  deep. 

To  Suspire,  sfis-fpire'.  v.  a. 

To  figh,  to  fetch  the  breath  deep ;  it  feems 
ia  Sbakcfpcare  to  mean  only,  to  be^n  to 
breathe. 

To  Sustain,  sis-tanc'.  v.  a. 

To  bear,  to  prop  to  hold  up;  to  fup^rt, 
to  keep  from  dnking  under  evil ;  to  main- 
tain, to  keep  ;  to  beJp,  to  relieve,  to  aflift; 
to  bear,  to  endu  r;  to  bear  without  yield- 
ing ;  to  fuffer,  to  bear  as  i.itlvrtcd. 

"Sustainable,  sfts-ta'nS-bl.  a. 

That  may  Ik  fuftained. 

Sustaini-R,  sfis-ti'jiflr,  f. 

One  that  props,  one  that  fapports;  one 
that  faffers,  a  fnffrrer. 

Sustenance,  s6s'ti-n4nfe.  f. 

support,  mainteoaiKc ;    ncceliartta  of  life, 

viftuals. 

•Sustentation,  sfis-fiift-ta'iWn.  L 


•  HiS,  mit ;  —  pine,  pin ;  - 


F4te,  fir,  fill,  fit ; 

iipport,  I 
port  ot  life,  ofc  of  virtuali ;  maintenance. 

Susurration,  si^&flr-ra'fliun.  f. 

Whiiper,  foft  murmur. — Sec  Muculent, 

Sutler,  siit'lAr.  f. 

a  roan  that  fells  provifions. 

Suture,  sii'iihiire.  f, 

A  manner  of  fownig  or  Hitching,  particularly 
wounds;  Suture  is  a  particular  articulation. 

Swab,  fw&b.  f. 

A  kind  of  mop  to  clean  floors. 

To  Swab,  fw6b.  v.  a. 

To  clean  with  a  mop. 

Swabber,  fwob'bfir.  f. 

A  fwecper  of  the  deck. 

To  Swaddle,  fwod'dl.  v.  a* 

To  fwathc,  to  bind  in  clothes,  geoorally 
ufed  of  binding  t>ew-borQ  children  ;  to  beat, 
to  cudgel. 

Swaddle,  fwAd'cIL  f.(4os). 

Clotbrs  bound  routid  the  body. 

Swaddling  BAND,    fwiid'ling-  } 

bind. 
Swaddlingcloth,   fwod'ling-  (  r 

mth.  ^     ^  *• 

SwaddlinGclout,  fwid'llng- 
kl6dt. 

Cloth  wrapped  round  a  new -bora  child 

To  Swag,  fwJg.  v.  n.  (85). 

To  fink  down  by  it*  weight,  to  lay  heavy. 

To  Swagger,  fwdg'e&r.  v.  n. 

TobhiAer,  to  buUv,  to  be  turbHleaUy  and 
tumultuoudy  proud. 

Swaggerer*  fwilg'g4r-&r.  f. 

A  blufterer,  a  bully,  a  turbulent  aoify  fel- 
low. 

Swaggy,  fwig'gi.  a.  (383J. 

Dependent  by  its  weight. 

Swain,  fwine.  f.  (20%). 

A  young  nan  ;  a  country  wnwrnt  employed 
in  hulbandry ;  a  paftoral  youth. 

To  Swale,!  fwile. 

To  SwBAL,  J  fwile,  (2^7) 

To  wallc  or  blase  away  ;  to  melt. 

Swallow,  fw6ri6.  f.  (327). 

A  fmall  bird  of  paflPfrge,  or,  a«  fome  (ay,  a 
bird  that  lica  kid  and  Aceps  in  winter. 

To  Swallow,  fwAl'l6.  v.  a. 

To  take  down  the  throat ;  to  receive  with- 
out examination;  to  eng^roCi,  to  ap|»ropri. 
ate;  to  abforb,  to  take  m,  to  fnik  in  any 
abyfs,  to  eagulpbj  to  devour,  to  deftroy 
to  be  loft  in  any  thing,  to  be  given  up. 

Swallow,  fw6riA.  f.  (85)- 

The  thro^,  voracity. 

Swam,  fwim.  The  preterit  of  Swim. 
Swamp,  fw6mp.  f. 

A  marfii,  a  bog,  a  fen. 

Swampy,  fw6m'pi.  a. 

Boggv,  fenny. 

Swan,  fw6n.  f.  (85)- 

A  large  water  fowl. 

Swanskin,  fw6n'(k}n.  f. 

A  kind  of  foft  fiaiMcL 

Swap,  fw6p.  a4. 

Haftily,  with  hafty  violence,  as  Ik  did  it 
Swap. 

SwARD,  fwlrd.  f.- 

The  ikin  of  bacon ;  the  fuf  face  of  the  gpwtnd. 

SWare,  fwire.  The  preterit  of  Swear. 
Swarm,  fwdrm.  f.  (85}. 

A  great  body  or  luimbcr  of  bees  or  otfrer 
fmall  animaU ;  a  mWlit^^i  •  crowd. 


a. 


.} 


V.  a« 


To  Swarm,  fwirni.  v.n. 

I'o  riJb  as  bees  in  a  body*  and  quit  the  hive; 
to  appear  inmultitudes,  to  croud,  to  throng  i 
to  be  crowded,  to  ba  ovci-i  u«,  to  be  Urong- 
ed  ;  to  breed  multitudes. 

SwART,  fwdrt. 
SwARTH,  fwir/A. 

Black,  darkly  brown,'tawtvey;  in  3ltlt«% 
gloomy,  malignant. 

SwARTHiLY,  fwAr'/>&i-l4.  ad. 

Blackly,  dufkily,  tawnily. 

SwARTHiNESs,  fwir'//jc-nes.  f, 

Darknefs  of  complexion,  tawntpeU. 

Swarthy,  fwdr'Mi.  a. 

park  of  complexion,  bUck,  dufky,  tavaey. 

To  Swash,  fw6lh.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  great  clattcvor  noife. 

Swasher,  fwAfti'fir.  f. 

Ouc  who  makes  a  (How  of  valour  or  (bice. 

Tq  Swath«,  fwixHc.  V.  a.  (467). 

To  bind  as  a  cbiU  with  bands  and  rellen. 

To  Sway,  fwi.  v.  a. 

To  wave  in  the  hand,  to  move  or  wtcJd 
with  facility  ;  to  bias,  to  direft  ta  etiher 
fide;  to  govern,  to  niie,  to  o«cr|iov6r,  to 
influence. 

To  Sway,  fwa.  r.  n. 

To  hang  heavy,  to  be  drawn  by  wei|^ ;  ti 
have  weight,  to  have  io^ucA/pc ;  to  bof  mJe, 
to  govcriu 

Sway,  fwi.  C 

The  fwin^  or  fweep  of  a  '«iccafiOB ;  anylhisf 
moving  with, bulk  aod  power;  power,  talc, 
dominion ;  influence,  dire&iou. 

To  Swear,  fware.  v.  n.f^o)  prcter. 

Sworcv  or  Sucarc^  part.  pa^T.  Swora.  Tb 
obteft  fome  fuperior  power,,  to  titter  is 
oath  ;  to  declare  or  promife  upon  oath;  to 
give  evidence  upon  oatb;  to  obtcft  the  great 
name  profanely. 

To  Swear,  fwirje.  v.  a.  (240). 

To  put  to  an  oath ;  to  dcclajre  upon  oath;  M 
obteft  by  an  oalh» 

Swearer,  fwi'rfir.  f. 

A  wretch  who  obtefts  the  ^eat  oamc  wm- 
tonly  and  profanely. 

Sweat,  fwit.  f.  (234). 

The  matter  evacuatra  at  the  pores  by  heitor 
labour ;  labour,  toil,  drudgery ;  cvaporatioa 
of  moiflure. 

To  Sweat,  fwit.  v.  n.  pretorit  Swoi, 

Sweted ;  participle  paff.  Sweaten.  To  b« 
moift  on  the  body  with  beat  or  laboar ;  10 
toil,  to  labour,  to  dmdge ;  to  emit  sioiAaK< 

To  Sweat.  fw|t.  v.  a. 

To  emit  as  fweat. 

Sweater,  fw^t'tfir.  f. 

One  who  fweats. 

Sweaty,  fwet'ti.  a. 

Covered  with  fweat,  1901  ft  with  fweat;  coa> 
(iiling  of  fwrat ;  labori<>us,  toillbme. 

To  Sweep,  fwiip.  v.  Ji.  (246). 

To  drive  away  with  a  befom ;  tp  cU^i  villi 
a  befom  ;  to  cany  with  Doap;  to4^ve^ 
carry  off  ^inlAk  celerity  and  violence ;  to  p*fs 
over  with  celerity  aod  force ;  to  mh  ov€X ; 
to  ftrike  with  along  fttotae. 

To  Sweep,  fvftitf,  v.  n. 

To  pafs  with  violence,  tumuk,  ot  (Wifnefii ; 
to  pttfi  witli  pooip,  to  nab  wich  an  equal 
,   motion  }  to  motvr  with -a  long  reads. 

Sweep,  fwWp.  f. 

The  a^  of  fweepn^r ;  the  compafc  of  a«y 
*"     Tiolent  or  continued   mtHion;   violeiH  ^- 
Rrudion;  dircdivft  ol  any  motion  not  rec- 
tiliDcar. 

SjfEEffJWS, 


sw:e 


SWI 


SYL 


SWFE1»INT5S,  fwWp'ingZ.  f. 

Thai  which  is  fwcpt  away.       * 
SWEEPMET,  fwiip'ntt.  f. 

A  net  tint  takes  in  a  ffreat  compafs. 

Sweepstake,  fwAip'ftake.  f. 

A  man  that  wins  all ;  «  prize  at  a  race. 
SwE€PV,  fwiip'i.  a- 

■  Pairing  with  great  fpeed  and  violence* 

Sweet,  fwiit.  a.  (246J. 

Pleafmg  to  any  fcnfe ;  lufcious  to  the  tftfte; 
fragrant  to  the  (hiell  j  melodious  to  the  car  ; 
pleafing  to  the  eye ;  mild,  foFt,  gentle ; 
gratcfol,  pleaiin^g ;  not  ftale,  not  Ainkiug,  as, 
tint  mftt  h  I'weet. 

Sweet,  fwiit.  f 

Swcetnefs,  fomething  plraihig ;  a  -word  lof 
■gtnlcjuntnt ;  a^jicrfame. 

Sweetbread,  fwiAt'bred.  f. 

The  pancreaa  of  the  calf. 

SwiEt^BRi'Ait,  fweittrl-'fir.  r. 

A  fragTarait  ftimt). 

SwTETBiiooM,  fwiit'br&om.  f. 

An  herb. 

ToSwtBTEN,  fw^iVn.  V.  a.  (103). 

To  make  fweet ;  to  tnalce  mild  or  kind  ;  to 
make  le<s  patnful ;  to  palHate,  to  reconcile  ; 
to umIm  ^ratteful  or  pleaforg  ;  to  foften,  to 
make  delicate. 

Sweetener,  fwii't'iv-ir.f. 

One  CtNtt  ptlltates,  one  that  repprefnita things 
tenderly  ;  thafwhich  tcropfCTa  acntnvny. 

A  lover  or  miilrefs. 

Sweeting,  fwiitMiig.  T. 

A  fweet  lufcious  apple  i  a  'W«r4  «f  endear- 
ment. 

SwtttflriSM,  fwiitifli.  a* 

Somewhat  fweet. 

^betly,  fwiit'W.  ad. 

In  a  fweet  manner ;  with  fweetneft. 

Sweetmeat,  fwiit'itidie.  f. 

iMkadct  Made  of  fiuiis  prderred  «rith 
fugar. 

Sweetness,  fwiit'nis,  f. 

The  quality  of  being  fweel  in  any  of  its 
fenfes- 

SwE£TWiLLiAM,  fwiit-wil'ydm.  f. 

A  plant.     It  isa  fpecies of  gilli^ower. 
SWEETWILLOW,  fwAit-wll'lA.  f, 
€aie  o»  Dutch  myrtie. 

To  Swell,  fwcll.  v.  n.  pan.  paff. 

Swollen.  To  grow  bi^er,  to  grow  turgid, 
toe^tevtd  the  frarts ;  to  tuiwify  by  obltruc- 
fion ;  to  he  exafperated ;  to  look  big ;  to 
protttberate ;  to  rife  into  arrogance,  to  bc 
elated  ;  to  be  inflated  with  anger ;  to  grow 
upon  the  view. 

To  Swell,  fwill.  v.  a. 

To  caufc  to  rife  or  encreafe,to  tnake  tumid; 
to  aggravate,  to  heighten ;  to  raife  to  arro- 
gance. 

Swell,  fwell.  f. 

Extenfiou  of  bulk. 

Swelling,  fwel'ling.  f. 

Morbid  tumour;  protuberance,  prominence; 
effort  for  a  vent. 

To  Swelter,  fwel'tfir.  v.  lu 

To  be  pained  with  heat. 

To  Swelter,  fwSl'tfir.  v.  a. 

To  parch,  or  dry  up  with  heat. 

Sweltry,  fwel'tri.  a. 

Suffocating  with  heat. 

Swept,  fwlpt.     The  participle  and 

preterit  of  Sweep. 

To  Swerve,  Iwerv.  v.  n. 
Xa  wander,  to  rove ;.  to  deviate,  to  depart 


—  nA,  inft^e>  mAr,  nfit ;  — tAbe,  tftb,  bAll  4  —  Ail ;  — |)84nd ; — thm,  this. 

or    duty }   to  ply,  <o 


from  Tule,  ouftom 
bend. 

Swift,  fwlft.  a. 

Moving  far  in  a  ihort  time,  quick,  fleet, 
fpeedy,  nmible;  ready. 

Swift,  fwift.  f. 

A  bird  iike-a  fwallow,  a  xMitiaet ;  tbe  cur- 
rent of  a  ftrcam. 
SW4FTLY,  I'wift'lA.  ad. 
Fieeily,  rapidly,  nimbly. 

Swiftness,  Iwlft'nes.  f. 

Speeds  lumbleneft,  rapidity,  qutcfcaefs,  ve- 
locity,  celerity. 

To  Swig,  f>v!g.  v.  n. 

To  driik  by  laree«draughis. 
To  SwiLL,  fwill.  V.  a. 

To  drink  kitturioofly  and  ^vofaly :  «o  wa(k, 
to  drench ;  to  inebriate. 

SwiLio  fwill.  f. 

Drmk,  luxuriowOy  poured  4down. 

SWILLER,  fwll'lftr.  f. 
A  luxurious  drinker. 

To'SwiM,  fwlm.  V.  Ti.  preterit  Swam, 

*  Sworn,  or  Swum.  To  float  on  the  WAtcr, 
n«t  to  iindc ;  to  move  progrclixvely  m  the 
water  by  the  motion  of  the  liuibs  ;  to  be 
cohveyea  by  the  ilrcam ;  to  ^lidc  along 
with  a  fmooth  or  dizzy  motion;  to  be 
dizzy,  to  be  vertiginous  ;  to  be  Hosted  ;  to 
have  abundance  of  any  quality,  to  ^w. 

To  Swiw,  fwlm.  V.  a. 

To  pafs  by  fwimming. 

Swim,  fwlm.  f. 

The  bladder  of  fifhes  by  which  they  are 
fupporied  in  the  water. 

"Swimmer,  fwim'mfir.  f. 

One  who  fwims;  the  protuberance  in  the 
legs  of  a  horfe  refembliog  a  piece  of  hard 
dry  horn. 

Swimmingly,  fw1m'm!ng-U.  ad. 

Smodthly,  without  obftruflion. 

Swike,  fwine.  f» 

A  hog,  a  pig,  a  (bw. 

SwiNEBREAD,  fwliie'brttd.  f. 

A  kind  of  plant ;  truffles. 

Swineherd,  fwine^'herd.  f. 

A  keeper  of  hogs. 

Swinepipe,  fwlne'plpe.  f» 

A  bird  of  the  ihrufli  kitid. 

To  Swing,  fwing.  v.  n. 

To  wave  to  and  fro  hanging  kiftfbly  ;  to  fly 
baOkwAfd  and  forward  on  a  rope. 

To  Swing,  fwing.   v.   a.    pretcrrit, 

Swang,  Swung.  To  make  to  play  loofely 
on  a  hrroe ;  to  whirl  round  i^  the  air,  to 
wave  loolely. 

SwiNG,^  fwing.  f. 

Motion  of  any  thing  hanging  loofcly ;  a  line 
on  which  any  thing  hangs  loof«: ;  mflmyice 
or  power  of  a  body  put  in  motion  ;  courfc, 
unreftrained  liberty  ;  imrtftrained  tendency. 

To  Swinge,  fwinje.  v.  a. 

To  whip,  to  baftinade,  to  punifli ;  to  move 
as  a  lafh.  ^  *      1 1 

Swingebuckler,  fwinje'bfik-lflr. 

f.  A  bully,  a  man  who  pretends  to  feats  of 
arms.     An  old  cant  word. 

Swinger,  fwine'ftr.f. 

He  who  fwings,  a  hurler. 

Swinging,  fwin'jing.  a. 

Great,  huge.         ^    ,    ,.j        ,,        .. 

SwiNGiNGLY,  fwinjing-lA.  ad, 

Vaftly,  greatly. 

SwmisH,  fwl'nifli.  a. 

Behttiug  fwine,  rcfembling  fwine,  gfoik 


}  fwArn.  (103}.} 


To  SwiNK,  fw!nk.  V.  a* 

To  overlabour.     OMblcte. 

Switch,  fwitfli.  f. 

A  fmall  flexible  twig. 

To  Switch,  fwlt/h.  v.  a. 

To  lafli,  to  jerk. 

Swivel,  fwiv'v*!.  f.  (102). 

Somethmg  fixed  in  another  body  To  at  t* 
turn  round  in  it. 

Swobber,  fwAb'Wr.  f. 

A  Sweeper  of  the  deck.     Sec  SwAaim*. 

Four  privileged  cards  that  are  only  inci- 
dentally orfcd  in  betting  at  the  gMne  6i 
whift. 

Swollen, 

SWOLN, 

The  participle  palT.  of  Swell. 

SwoM,  fwom.  Theprcterftof  Switn. 

Not  in  ufe.  Swam  fuppiying  its  plact. 

To  Swoon,  fw&5n.  v.  n.  (475). 

To  fuffer  a  fufpenhon  of  thought  and  fenfa- 
tioo,  to  faint. 

Swoon,  fwftin.  f. 

A  lipotbamy,  a  fainting  fit. 

To  Swoop,  fwft&p.  v.  a.  (306). 

To  fall  jt  once  as  a  hawk  upon  us  prey ;  to 
prey  upon,  to  Catch  Hip. 

Swoop,  fw&&p.  f. 

Fall  of  a  bird  of  prey  upon  his  quarry. 

To  Swop,  fw6p.  v.  a. 

To  change,  to  exchange  one  thing  for  tno» 
tlicr. 

Sword,  sArd.  f.  (475). 

A  weapon  ufed  eitner  in  cutting  or  thraft--- 
ing.  the  ufual  Weapon  of  fights  hand  to 
hand;  deHro^on  by  war;  -vengeance  Ol 
jullice  ;  CTrrbletn  of  anthority. 

SwoROED,  fwird'^d.  a. 

Girt  with  a  fword. 

SwoRDBR,  sArd- flr.  f. 

A  cut-throat,  a  foldier.     Not  in  nfe. 

SwoRDTisH,  sArd'fifli,  r. 

A  fifli  with  a  long  (harp  bone  ifluing  from 
his  head. 

SwoRDGRASS,  sArd^gris.  f. 

A  kind  of  fcdge,  clader. 

SwoRDKNOT,  sord'n^.  f. 

Ribband  tied' to  the  hilt  of  the  fword. 

SwORDLAW,  sArd'liw.  f. 

Violence. 

SwoRDMAN,.sArd'inln.  f. 

Soldier,  fighting  man. 
SwoRDPLAYBR,  sArd'pli'flr.  f. 

Gladiator,  fencer. 

SwoRB,.fwirc.  The  preterit  of  Swear- 
Sworn,  fwArn.  The  participle. fiaflive 

of  Swear. 

Swum,  fwAm.  Preterit  and  participle 

paflive  of  Swim. 

Swung,  fwAng.    Preterit  and  partici- 
ple paflive  of  Swing. 

Sycamore,  sik'l-mAre.T. 

A  tree. 

Sycophant,  sik'A-f4nt.  f» 

A  Batterer,  a  patafite. 

Sycophantick,  sik-A-fin'tik.  a.-. 

Flattering,  parafiticat 

Syllabical,  sil-14b'A-kjil.  a. 

Relating  to  fyl tables,  confifting  of  fyllablet* 

Syllabicaxly,  sil-lsib'e-kdl-c.  ad»- 

In  a  fyllabica)  manner. 

Syllabick,  sil-lib'!k.  a. 
Relating  to  fyUablca. 

Syllable^^ 
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Syllable,  sJi'li-bl.  f,  (405). 

At  much  of  a  word  ai  is  uttered  by  the  help 
of  one  vowel  or  one  articulation  ;  any  thing 
^roverbijilly  coocife. 

To  Syllable,  s!l'14-bl.  v.  a. 

To  utter,  to  pronounce,  to  articulate. 

Syllabub,  sil'll-bAb.  f. 

Milk  and  4cids  Rightly  Si  ll  At  ub,  which 
fee. 

Syllabus,  sil'li-bfis.  f. 

An  abAraf),  a  compendium  containing  the 
beads  of  a  difcourfe. 

Syllogism,  sil'lA-jizm.  f. 

An  argument  coropokd  of  three  propofi- 
tions. 

Syllogistical,  sil-lA-jis't4-kdl.  1 
Syllogistick,  sil-lo-jis'tlk.         J 

a.   Relating  to  a  i')ilogifai,    confiUing  of  a 
fyllogifm. 
5YLLOGISTICALLY,Sll-lA-jls'tA-k5l- 

£.  ad. 

In  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm. 

To  Syllogize,  mI'Io-jIzc.  v.  n. 

To  rcafon  bv  fyllogifm, 

Sylvak,  ^Tl'v4^.  a. 

Woody,  ihidy. 

Sylvan,  sil'v^iu  f. 

A  wood  god,  or  fatyr.' 

Symbol,  sim'bil.  f. 

Ah  abOrad,  a  compendium,  a  comprehen- 
five  form  ;  a  type,  that  which  comprehends 
in  its  figure  a  rcprcfcntation  of  fomething 
elfc. 

Symbolical,  sira-b61'4-kJI.  a. 

Reprcfcntative,  typical,  exprefTine  by  figns. 

Symbolically,  sim-b61'i-k4l-4. 

ad.  Typically,  by  reprefcniaiion. 

Symbolization,    sim-b6Uli-xi' 
flitin.  f. 

The  a6l  of  fyraboliziog,  reprefentation,  re- 
feroblance. 

To  Symbolize,  sim'bo-lize.  v,  n. 

To  have  fomething  in  common  with  ano- 
ther by  rtprefcniaiivc  qualities. 

To  Symbolize,  sim'b6-lize.  v.  a. 

To  make  reprcfcntative  of  fomething. 

Symmetrical,  sim-met'tri-kJl.  a. 

Proportionate,  having  parts  well  adapted  to 
eadi  other. 

3ymmetrist,  sim'm4-trift.  f. 

One  very  ftudious  or  obfervant  of  propor- 
tion. 

Symmetry,  sim'mi-tri.  f. 

Adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other,  propor- 
tion, harmony,  agt cement  of  one  part  to 
another. 

Sympathetical,  siin-pa-/Aci'4- 

kil. 

Sympathetick,  sim-p3-/^et'1k 

a.  Having  mutual  (enfation,  being  affc&«d 
i>y  what  happens  t«  the  other. 
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Sympathetically,    sim-pi-zAlt'  , 
ti-kil-A.  ad. 

With  fympathy,  in  confequcncc  of  fyrapa- 
thy. 

ToSympathize,  sim'p4-/Mze.v.n. 

To  feel  with  another,  to  feel  in  confequencc 
of  what  another  feels,  to  feel  mutually. 

Sympathy,  sitn'pJ-/Ai.  f. 

Fellow-feeling,  mutual  fcnfibility,  the  qua- 
lity or  being  affcded  by  the  affe^oa  of 
another. 

Symphonious,  sim-f6'ni-&s.  a. 

Harmonious*  agreeing  in  found. 

Symphony,  sim'f6-n4.'»f. 

Concert  of  iiiiiiuments,  harmony  of  min- 
gled founds. 

Symposiack,  sim-pA'zhe-lk.  a. 

Relating  to  mcrry-inaktngs. 

Symptom,  sim'tflm.  f.  (412)- 

Something  that  happens  concurrently  with 
fomething  elfe,  not  as  the  original  caufe, 
not  as  the  neceffary  etfcft  j  a  fign,  a  token. 

Symptom  ATiCAL,sim-t6-mit'ti-'^ 
Symptomatick,  siin-t&-init'tik.  J 

a.  Happening  concurrently,  or  occafionally. 

Symptomatically,    sim-t6-mdt' 
ti-kal-i.  ad. 

In  the  nature  of  a  fymptom. 

Synagogue,  sin'5-g5g.  f.  (22^)* 

An  afTembly  of  the  Jews  to  worlnip. 

Synalepha,  sin-4-lc'f2l.  f. 

A  contraflion  or  excidon  of  a  fylltble  in  a 
Latin  verfe,  by  joining  together  two  vowelt 
in  the  fcanning,  or  cutting  off  the  ending 
vowel. 

Syn chronical,  sin-kr6n'4-kil.  a. 

Happening  together  at  the  fame  time. 

Synchronism,  sing'kr6-nizm.  f. 

Concurrence  of  events  happening  at  the 
fame  time. 

Synchronous,  slng'kr6-nds.  a. 

Happening  at  the  fame  time. 

Syncope,  sing'k6-pA.  f.  (408). 

Fainting  fit ;  contradion  of  a  word  by  cut- 
ting off  part. 

Syncopist,  sing'ki-pift.  f. 

Contra6lor  of  woi-ds 

Syndrome,  sln'dr&-m5.  f. 

Concurrent  adion,  concurrence. 

Synecdoche,  si-nek'd6-kA.f.(352) 

A  figure  by  which  part  is  ukeu  for  the 
whole,  or  the  whole  foi  part. 

Synod,  sin'nOd.  f. 

An  afiembly,  particularly  of  ecdefiaftickt } 
conjun£lion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Synodal,  sin'n6-d3l. 

Synodic  A  L,  s1n-nfid'4-k3l.  >a 

Synodick,  sin-n6d'lk. 

Relating  10  a  fynod,  traufadcd  in  a  fynod  ; 


k. 


reckoned  from  one  conjtm£hoa  with  tiit 
fun  to  an6ther. 

Synodically,  sin-n6J'i-kJl-4.  ad. 

By  the  authority  of  a  fynod  or  publick  ai. 
fembly. 

Synonyma,  s!n-6n'n5;mJ.  f. 

Namct  which  (ignify  the  fame  thing. 

To  Synonymise,  sin-dn'n6-mlzc. 

V.  a.  To  expreft  the  fame  thing  m  diffcreot 
words. 

Synonymous,  sin-An'ni-mfis.  a. 

Expieffiiig  the  fame  thing  by  different  words. 

Synonymy,  sin-on'ni-mi.  f. 

The  quality  of  exprefling  by  differ  cot  w^di 
the  fame  thine. 

Synopsis,  sin-6p'sis.  f. 

A  gcrieral  view,  all  the  paru  brought  under 
one  view. 

Synoptical,  sin-6p'tc-k4l.  a. 

Affording  a  view  of  many  partt  at  once. 

Syntacticai.,  sin-tik'ti-kil.  a. 

Conjoined,  fitted  to  each  other  ,  relatia^tt 
the  conflru£(ion  of  fpeech. 

Syntax,  sin^'tiks.  1    - 

Syntaxis,  sin-t4ks'1s.     J 

A  lyllem,  a  number  of  things  joined  tofe- 
tlier ;  that  part  of  grammar  which  icaciKi 
the  coniiruaion  of  words. 

Synthesis,  sin'/Ai-sis.  f. 

The  a&  of  joining,  oppofed  to  analyfit^ 

Synth ETiCK,sin-/i&^'tik.  a. 

Conjoining,  compounding,  forming  compo- 
fition. 

Syphon,  sl^fSn.  T. 

A  lube*  a  pipe. 

Syringe,  sir'lnje.  f. 

A  pipe  through  which  any  liquor  it  Iqaiite^. 

To  Syringe,  sir'lnje.  v.  a. 

To  fpout  by  a  fyringe  ;  to  walh  with  a  fy 
ringe. 

Sryingotomy,  sir-lng-g&t't6-ini. 

f.  The  ad  or  pradice  of  cutting  tiiluUt  m 
hollow  fores. 

Syrtis,  ser'tls.  f. 

A  quick  faod,  a  bog. 

System,  sls'iem.  f. 

Any  complexure  or  combination  of  miny 
things  ading  together  ;  a  fcheme  wkicn  re* 
duces  many  things  to  legular  dependence  or 
co-operation;  a  fcheme  whidi  unites mnf 
things  in  order. 

Systematical,  sls-te-mSi'tc-kil. 

a.  Mtthodical,  written  or  formed  »iia  re- 
gubr  fubordinattou  of  one  part  to  aixHUir, 

Systematically,    sls-tA-mli'ti- 
kil-A.  ad. 

In  form  of  a  fyflem. 

Systole,  sis't6-lc.  f. 

In  anatomy,  the  c«»mradion  of  the  heart; 
in  grammar,  the  (horteuing  of  a  long  ij^ 
lablc 
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TABBY,  tSb'hL  f. 
A  kind  of  waved  filk. 

Tabby^  tib'bi.  a. 

Blinded,  brindled^ 

Tabefaction^  tdbri-flk'fhfin.  f. 

The  zGt  of  waftinj;  away. 

ToTabefy,  tab'4-fi.  v.  n. 

To  waftc,  to  lie  CKienuaced  by  difeafe. 

Tabernacle,. tib'er-o4-kl.  f.  Uqs) 

A  temporary  habitattan*  a  cafual  dMcmo^; 
a  facrcd  place,  a  place  of  worihip«  ,    - 

Tajbip,  tib/id.  a. 

Wailed  by  difeafe,  confumptive. 

Tabidness,  tdb'id-nl^.  fi. 

Confumptivcnefs,  (late  of  being  wailed  by 
difeafe. 
TAW,ATUEE,.tiK'lirtAre.  C 
Painting  on  walls  or  cciliuga. 

TABiE^ti'bl.  f.  (4x>5J. 

Any  flat  or  level  furfacc  $  a  horizontal  fur- 
iA«e  raifod  above  tim  ground,  ui«d  Cor  mealt 
and  other  purpofes*  the  {^crfona.  Otting  at 
Tabfe;  tbe  Fare  or  entertainment  itfelt,  m^ 
he  keept  a  gnod  Table ^,  a  table,  a  ft»rface 
•n  which  any  thing  ihvmtteo  or  eegraved  ; 
•n  index,  a  coite^Uoa  of  h«ad» ;  a  fysep^iSy 
many  particulars  brought,  into  one  view ; 
draughta,  Hnall  pieeea  of  wood  flufted  on 
i^uaret ;  to  tarn  the  Tabln»  to  change  the 
condition  or  fortune  of  two  cootendiug  i^- 
ties. 

To  Table,  ta'bl.  v,  a. 

To  make  into  a  catalogue,  to/et  down.  No* 
in  ufe. 

Tablebekr^  tirbl-biir'.  f. 

Beci  ufcd  at  vi£luals,  fmaU  beer. 

Tablebook,  ti'bl-b8ftk.  f. 

A  book  on  which  aay  thing  ia.  graved  or 
written  without  ink. 

Tablecloth,  tS'bl-kld/A.  f. 

Linen  fpread  on  a  tabic. 

Tabler,  ti'bl-ffr.  f. 

One  who  boards. 

Tabletalk,  ti'bl-tJwk.  f. 

Conver(atioo  at  meals  or  cntcrtainmentt. 

Tablet,  tib'lit.  f. 

A  fmall  level  furface  ;  a- furface  written  on 
or  painted. 

Tabour,  ti'bftr.  f. 

A  fmall  drum,  a  drum  beaten  with  one  ftick 
to  accompany  a  pipe, 

Tabourer,  ti'bfir-flr.  f. 

One  who  beau  the  tabour. 

Tabouret,  t4b'fir-4t.  f. 

a  fmall  drum  or  tabovr. 

Tabourine,  rfb-dr-i4n'.  f.  (ivz). 

A  tabour,  a  fmall  drunf. 

Tabret,  tdh'rit.  f. 

A  tabour. 

Tabular,  rfb'ii-Ilr.  f. 

Set  down  in  the  form  of  tables  or  fynopfes ; 
formed  in  fquares,  made  into  lamina:. 

To  Tabulate,  tib'i-lite.  v.  su 

To. reduce  to  tables  or  fynopfies. 

Tabulated,  tlb'iJi-t^,  a. 

Having  a  flat  furface. 

Tachr,  dUfc,  f. 


Any  thing  taken  hold  of,  a  caub,  a  loop,  a 
button. 

Tacit,  tls'ft.  a. 

Silent,  implied,  not  expreiTed  by  words. 

Tacitly,  t3s'it-Ic.  ad. 

Silently,  without  oral  exprcHion. 

Taciturnity,  tis-i-tflr'ni-ti.  f. 

Habitual  Gieocf!. 

To  Tack,  tafc.  v.  a. 

To  faften  to  any  thing  ;  to  join,  to  wf  itCi  to 
ftitch  together^ 

To  Tack,  tdk.  v.  n. 

To  turn  a  Qiip. 

i  Tack,  tXk.  f 

A  fmall  nail;  thoad  of  turning  fliiptar£c»; 
to  hold  TMik,  CO  laits  to  hold  out. 

Tackle,  tik'kl.  f.  (405). 

InArmncnt^  of  a^ion  ;  the  ropc«  of  a  Ihtp. 

Tackled,  tdk/fcl'dk  a.  (3S9)* 

Made  of  ropes  tacked  together. 

TACKLiKGf  tak'iing.  f. 

Furuiturc  of  the  mail;  inftrumenu  of  ae- 

tipn» 
TACTICiVL,  t4k/t44KU.  \ 
TACTICK,tak'tlfc.  /*• 

'   Relating  to  the  art  of  ra«iging  »  battle. 

Tacticks,  tJk'tiks.  f. 

Ihe  art  of  ranging  men  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Tactile,  tik'til.  a.  (140J. 

Sufccptible  of  touch. 

Tactility,  t4k-til'i-i4.  f.     , 

Perceptibility  by  the  touch. 

Taction,  t4k'ihfln.  f. 

The  nSt  of  toucbtngw 

Tadpola,  tld'pole.  f. 

A  young.  flupeltCs  fiog  or  to«d>  oonfifting 
only  of  a  body  and  a  tail. 

Ta'eN)  t4nc.    The  poetical  contrao- 

tion  o£  I'aken. 

Taffeta,  t4f'fi-ti.  f. 

A  thin  filk. 

Tag,  t^g.  f, 

A  point  of  metal  put  to  the  end  of  arftring ; 
any  thing  paltry  and  naeao. 

To  Tag,  tidg.  v.  a. 

To  ht  any  thiug  with  an  end,  air  t»  Tag  a 
lace;  to  append  one  thing  to  anoiher;  to 
join*  this  is  properly  to  Tack. 

Tag  TAIL,  tig' tile.  f. 

A  worm'  which  has  the  uil  of  aovckcr  co* 
lour. 

Tail,  tile.  f.  (20a). 

That  which  terminates  the  animal  behind, 
the  continuation  of  the  vertebra  of  tlie  back 
hanging  loofe  behind  ;  the  lower  part ;  any 
thiug  hanging  long,  a  cat-kin  ;  the  hind<r 
part  of  any  thing ;  to  turn  Tail,  to  fly,  to 
run  away. 

Tailed,  tiVd.  a.  (359). 

Furnilhed  with  a  tail. 

Taille,  tale.  f. 

a  limited  cUate,  an  entail. 

Tailor,  ti'ldr.  C  .     • 

One  whole  bufmefs  is'to  make  clothes. 

To  Taint,  tint.  v.  a«  .(20a). 

To  iinbuc  or  impregnate  with  any- thin0i'  to 
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ftain,  to  fully ;  to  infe^ ;  to  corrupt ;  a  c«t«. 
rupt  couiradton  of  Attaint. 

To  Taint,  tint.  v.  n. 

To  be  infeded,  to  be  touched. 

Taint,  tint.  f. 

a  tin£lure,  a  (lain  ;  an  inCcSt ;  inO£lion ;  a 
fpott  a  foil,  a  blemlih. 

Taintlejjs,^  tint'lAs.  a. 

Free  from  in^dion. 

,  Tainture,  tine'tftiire.  f.  (461). 

Taint^  tvA^tt  de^lbmeat. 

To  Take,  tike.  v.  a.  preterit  Took; 

part.  pair.  Taken,  fomottmes  Took.  To  re- 
ceive what  is.  offered ;  to  feize  what  is  not 
.  given ;  to,  receive ;  lo  receive  with  good  or 
ill  will ;  to  lay  hold  on,  to  catoh  by  lurp^rife 
or  artifice ;  to  faaich,  to  feize  ;  to  make  pri- 
foner ;  to  captivate  with  j^eafui^e^  to  de* 
light,  to  engage  ;  to  und<7rlUod  in  any  par<^ 
ticular  fenfe  or  manner  ;  to  uft,  to  employ ; 
to  admit  any  thing  bad  from  wkhout;  to 
tufti  to,  to-pra^fo ;  tfxlofe  itr  %rith,  tocom^ 
ply  with ;  to  form,  to  fix ;  to  catch  in  the 
hand,  to  feize ;  to  receive  into  the  mind  ;  to' 
go  into;  to  fwailow  as  a  medicine;  to 
choofe  one  of  more  ;  to  copy ;  to  convey, 
to  carry,  t»  uanfport ;  to  fallen  on,  to  fcizci 
not  to  rcfufc,  to  accept ;  to  admit ;  to  en- 
dure, to  bear ;  to  leap,  to  junro  over ;  t» 
affume  ;  to  allow,  to  admit;  to  fuppofe,  to 
receive  in  thought,  to  entertain  in  opinion ; 
to  hire,  to  rent ;  to  engage  in,  to  be  aratve  in  ; 
to  admit  in  copulation  ;  to  ufe  as  an  oath  or 
e^reSimrt  to  feizo-  as  a  dlleafe;  to  Take 
away,  to  depriveof ;  to  (et  aiide,  to  remove; 
to  Take  care',  to  be  careful,  to  be  (oHcitout 
for,  to  fuperintend  ;  to  Take  courfe,  to  have 
recourfe  to  meafures;  to  Take  down,  to 
crulh,  to  reduce,  to  fupprefs  ;  tofwallow,  to 
take  by  the  mouth;  to  Take  ttom,  to  dero- 
gate, to  detra6^;  to  deprive  of;  to  Take 
heed,  to  be  cautious,  to  beware;  to  Take 
heed  to,  to  attend ;  to  Take  in,  to  coraprife, 
to  comprehend  ;  ta  admit ;  ta  win  ;  t6  ro* 
ceive;  to  receive  mentally;  to  Take  otfth, 
to  fwear ;  to  Take  oif,  to  invalidate,  to  de> 
ftroy^  to  remove;  to  withhold,  to  with- 
draw; tofwallow;  to  puichafe;  to  Copy; 
to  find  place  f6r  ;  to  remove;  to  Take  order 
with,  to  check,  to  take  courfe  with;  to 
Take  out,  to  remove  from  within  any  place ; 
to  Take  part>*to-  (hare;  to  Take  place,  im 
prevail,  to  have  cffcft ;  to  Take  op,  to  bor- 
row upon  credit  or  intcreft ;  to  be  ready  for, 
to  engage  with;  to  apply  to  the  ufe  of;  to 
begin ;  to  faften  with  a  ligature  paflcd  un- 
der;  to  engrofs,  to  engage;  to  Uavc  final 
recotttfe  to-;  to  frize,  to  catch,  to  arrcft ;  to 
admit ;  to  anfwer  by  reproving  to  repri- 
mand  ;  to  begin  where  the  former  left  otf ; 
to  lift ;  to  occupy  ;  to  accommodate,  lo  ad- 
ju(l|  iftCoo»prii«  ;  to  adopt,  to  atfame  ;  lo 
colled,  to  exa6t  a  tax  ;  to  Take  upon,  to  ap- 
propriate to ;  to  alfumc,  to  admit,  to  be  im- 
i>uted  to  5  to  aflumr,  to  claim  authority. 

To  Take,  take,  v;  n. 

.  To  difcft  the  courfe ;  to  have  a  tendency 
lo ;  to  pi  cafe,  to  gain  reccnrion  ;  to  have 
4he  i«tcndcd-or  natural  effcft  ;  to  catch,  to 
fiiX;}'t0  Take  after,  to  learn  of,  to  refcmbU, 
to  imitate ;  to  take  in  t  to  mdofe  ;  to  icflen; 
to  cuntra(El,  as,  he  Took  in  his  fails;  to 
cheat,  to  gull;  to  Take  in  hand,  to  under- 
take ;   to  Take  is  with,  to'  rcfoxt  fo ;    tt- 
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Take  on,  to  be  violently  afTefied  ;  to  grieve, 
to  pine  ;  to  Take  to,  to  apply  to,  to  be  fond 
of ;  to  betake  to,  to  have  recoutfe ;  to  Take 
up,  to  ftop ;  to  reform ;  to  Take  up  with, 
to  be  contented  with  ;  to  lodge,  to  dwell ; 
to  Take  with,  to  pUafe. 

Taken,  ti'k'n.    The  participle  paff. 

of  Take.  (103). 

Taker,  ta'kfir.  f. 

He  that  takra. 

Taking,  ti'king.  f. 

Seizure,  di  ft  re  fa. 

Tale,  tile.  f. 

A  narrative,  a  ftory;  oral  relation;  number 
reckoned  ;  reckoning,  numeral  account ;  in- 
formation, difclofure  ot  any  thing  fecret. 

Talebearer,  lale'bi-rflr.  f. 

One  who  givea  officious  or  malignant  intel- 
ligence. 

Talebearing,  tale'blt-ring.  f. 

The  z6t  of  informing. 

Talent,  t^l'int.  f, 

A  Talent  lignified  fo  mach  weight,  or  a 
fum  of  money,  the  value  differing  accord- 
ing to  the  different  ages  and  countries ;  fa- 
culty, power,  gift  of  nature;  quality,  na- 
ture. 

Talisman,  tll'iz-m3n.  f. 

A  magical  chara^r. 

Talismanick,  tlMz-mdn'Ik.  a. 

Magical. 

To  Talk,  tiwk.  v.  n,  (84). 

To  fpeak  in  converfatioo,  to  fpeak  fluently 
and  familiarly;  to  prattle,  to  <prak  imper- 
tinently ;  to  give  account ;  to  ffneak,  to  rea- 
fon,  to  confer. 

Talk,  tiwk.  f. 

Oral  cohverfation,  fluent  and  familiar  fpeech; 
report,  rumour  ;  fubjeft  of  difcourfe. 

Talk,  tiwk.  f. 

Stones  compofed  of  platea  generally  paral- 
lel, and  flexible,  and  elaffick. 

Talkative,  tawk'i-tiv.  a. 

Full  of  prate,  loquacioua. 

Talkativeness,  tiwk'i-tiv-nis.f. 

.    Loquacity,  garrulity. 

Talker,  tdwk'or.  f. 

One  who  talks;  a  loquacious  perfon,  a  prat- 
tler j  a  boaller,  a  btagging  fellow. 

Talkv,  tiwk'i.  a. 

ConAffins  of  talk. 

Tall,  till.  a.  (84). 

High  ih  ffature  ;  lofty ;  ffurdy,  lufty. 

Tallage,  tal'lidje^  f.  (90J. 

Impolt,  excife. 

Tallow,  til'l6.  f.  (85). 

1  he  grcafe  or  fat  of  an  auimal,  fuet. 

Ta^llowchandler,  tiri6-iihind- 
Idr.  f. 
One  who  makea  candles  of  tallow. 

Tally,  tai'U.f. 

A  flick  notched  or  cut  in  conformity  to 
another  lUck  ;  any  tbing  made  to  luit  ano- 
ther. 

To  Tally,  t4ri4.  v.  ^. 

To  fit,  to  fu it,  to  cut  ouuftf  any  thing* 

To  Tally,  t^Hi.  v.  n. 

To  be  iittcd,  to  conform,  to  be  fuitable. 
TALMliD,     1    ^ji^^jj     I   f 

ThAlmud,  I  J 

'Hir  book  containing  the  Jewifli  traditions* 
the  rabbinical  .  coniiitutions-  and  cxphca* 
tiona  of  the  law. 

Talness,  tJU'nIs.  f.  :84), 

Height  of  ftaturc,  proccrity. 
^^  This  word,  by  iobog  an  /,  is,  if  we  pro- 


nounce it  according  to  the  orthography,  de- 
prived of  its  found  :  the  firfl  fyllable,  ac- 
cording to  this  fpcUing,  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  pronounced  like  the  firft  of  tal'Uv^ 
which  fuHiciently  fliows  the  neceflity  of 
fpelling  it  with  double  /. 

Talon,  til'fin.  f. 

The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Tamarind,  tim^mJ-rind.  f. 

A  tree,  the  fruit. 

Tamarisk,  tlm'mi-rlflc.  f. 

A  ».ree. 

Tambarine,  tim-bi-riin'.  f.  (ii2j 

A  tabor,  a  fmall  drum. 

Tame,  time.  a. 

Not  wild,  domeflick;  cniQied,  (ubdued, 
deprefled,  fpiritlefs,  unanimated. 

To  Tame,  time.  v.  n. 

T(^  reduce  from  wildnefs,  to  reclaim,  to 
make  gentle;  to  fubdue,  to  crufli,  to  de- 
prcCs,  to  conquer. 

Tameable,  ti'mi-bl.  a.  (405). 

Sufcepcive  of  tamine. 

Tamely,  time'le.  ad. 

Not  wildly,  meanly,  fpiritlefaly. 

Tameness,  time'n^s.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  tame,  not  wildnefs ; 
want  of  fpirits,  timidity. 

Tamer,  ti'mdr.  f. 

Conqueror,  fubduer. 

To  Tamper,  tim'pir.  v. a. 

To  be  bufy  with  phyfick';  to  meddle,  to 
have  to  do  without  fltnefs  or  n^ccUity  ;  to 
deal,  to  pradife  with. 

To  Tan,  tin.  v.  a. 

To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  bark ;  to  im- 
brown  by  the  fun. 

Tang,  tang.  f. 

A  ftrong  taltr,  a  tafte  left  in  the  mouth ;  re- 
lifli,  tafte ;  fomething  that  leaves  a  liing  or 
pain  behind  it ;  lound,  tune. 

To  Tang,  ting,  v.  n. 

To  ring  with. 

Tangent,  tin'jcnt.  f. 

fs  a  right  line  perpendicularly  raifed  on  the 
extremity  of  a  radius,  which  touches  a  circle 
fo  as  not  to  cut  u 

Tangibility,  tin-jc-bil'i-ti.  f. 

The  qiiahty  of  being  perceived  by  the  touch. 

Tangible,  tin'jA-bl.  a.  (405}. 

Perceptible  by  the  touch. 

To  Tangle,  ting'gl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  implicate,  to  knit  together ;  to  enfnare, 
to  entiap  ;  to  embroil,  to  embarrafs. 

To  Tangle,  ting'gl.  v.  n. 

To  be  enungled. 

Tangle,  ting'gl.  f. 

A  knot  of  things  mingled  one  in  another. 

Tank,  tink.  f. 

A  large  ciitcrn  or  bafon-     Not  in  ufie. 

Tankard,  tink'fird.  f. 

A  large  vefTel  with  a  cover,  for  ftrong  drink. 

Tanner,  tin'nftr.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  tin  leather. 

Tansy,  tin'zi.  f. 

A  plant. 

Tantalism,  tin'ti^lizm.  f. 

A  puniflimcnt  like  that  of  Tantalus. 

To  Tantalize,  tin'ti-llzc.  v.  a. 

To  torment  by  the  fliew.  oif  picafures  which 
cannot  be  reached. 

Tantling,  tiht'ling.  f. 

One  feifcd  with  hopes  of  pleafure  unattain- 
able.    Obfolcte. 

Tantamount,  tint'i-moint.  f. 

£quivalcat. 


To  Tap,  tip.  v.  a. 

To  touch  lightly,  to  ftrtkc  gently ;  to  pierce 
a  veflTcl,  to  bioach  a  veffeL 

Tap,  tip.  f. 

A  gentle  blow ;  a  pipe  at  which  the  liquor 
of  a  veflTel  is  let  out. 

Tape,  tipe.  f. 

A  narrow  fillet  or  band. 

Taper,  ti'pflr.  f. 

A  wax  candle,  a  light. 

Taper,  ta'pflr.  a. 

Regularly  narrowed  from  the  bottom  ta 
the  top,  pyramidal,  conical. 

To  Taper,  ti'pflr.  v.  n. 

To  grow  fmaller. 

Tapestry,  tips'trt.  f. 

Cloth  woven  in  regular  figures. 

Taproot,  tip'roit.  f. 

The  principal  Item  of  the  root. 

Tapster,  tip'ftdr.  f. 

One  whofe  bufineft  i%  to  draw  beer  In  a» 
alehoufe. 

Tar,  xix.  f.  (78J  (81). 

Liquid  pitch. 

Tar,  tir.  f. 

A  failor,  a  ludicrous  term  for  a  fcaman. 

To  Tar,  tir.  v.  a. 

To  fmear^  over  with  tar ;  to  teaze,  to  |ffo> 
voke. 

Tarantula,  ti-rin'tfliA-li.  r.(46i) 

An  infed  whofe  bite  is  only  cured  by  mofick* 

Tardation,  tir-di'(hfln.  f. 

The  ad  of  hindering  or  delaying. 

Tardily,  tdr'di-li.  ad. 

Slowly,  fluggiflily. 

Tardiness,  tar'di-nes.  f. 

Slowncfs,  fiuggilhnefs,  unwillingnefs  to  ac- 
tion or  motion. 

Tardity,  tir'd4-tA.  f* 

Slownefs,  want  of  velocity. 

Tardy,  lir'di.  a. 

Slow,  not  fwift;  fluggifh,  unwilling  to  ac* 
tion  or  motion  ;  dilatory,  hte,  tedioos. 

To  Tardy,  tir'di.  v..  a.. 

To  delavi  to  hinder. 

Tare,  tire.  f. 

A  weed  that  grows  among  corn. 

Tare,  tare.  f. 

A  mercantile  word  denoting  the  weiehtof 
any  thing  conuining  a  commodity,  alio  the 
allowance  made  for  it. 

Tare,  tire.  Preterit  of  Tear. 
Targe,  tirje.  1   ^ 

Target,  tir'cet.  (281)./  *• 

A  kind  of  buclues  or  &teld  borne  oa  the 
left  arm. 

TARIFF^tJr'ff.  f.  (81). 
A  cartel  of  commerce. 

To  Tarnish,  tir'nifh.  v.  n. 

To  fully,  to  loil,  to  make  not  bright. 

To  Tarnish,  tir'mlh.  v.  n. 

To  lofe  brightnefs. 

TARPAWLiNG,.tir-piwl'ing.  C 

Hempen  cloth  fmecrcd  with  tar;  a  failor  in 
contempt. 

Tarragon,  tir'ri-gdn.  f. 

A  plant  called  hcrb-dra^on. 

TARRiANCE,.tir'ri-in(e.  H 

Stay,  delay,  perhaps  fojoufn. 

Tarrier,  tir're-fir.  f. 

A  fbrt  of  fmall  dog  that  hatiu  tbe  fot  or 
otter  out  of  hia  hole.  In  this  fenfe  it  ought 
to  be  wjitlcn  and  pronounced  I'trrur^  which 
fee.     One  that  tarries  or  ftayt. 

To  Tarry,  tir'ri.  v.  n.  (8ij. 
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To  ftty,  to  contuiue  in  a  place :  to  delay,  to 
be  long  in  coming. 

Tarsel,  tir'sil.  f. 

A  kind  of  bawk. 

Tart,  tJrt.  a. 

Sour,  acid,  acidulated,  (harp  of  tafte  ;  (harp, 
keen,  fcverc. 

Tart,  drt.  f. 

A  fmall  pie  of  fruit. 

Tartane,  tir'tin.  f. 

A  veffel  much  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
with  one  maft  and  a  three-cornered  fail. 

Tartar,  tir'tir.  f. 

Hell.  Obfolete.  Tartar  it  what  (iicka  to 
wine  caflu,  like  a  hard  ilone. 

Tartarean,  tir-ti'ri-4n.  a. 

HclHfh. 
TartaREOus,  tJr-ti'ri-fis.  f. 

Con  fifling  of  tartar;  hellilh. 

ToTartarize,  tSr'tJr-lze.  v,  a. 

To  impregoaie  with  urtar. 

Tartarous,  tir'tir-fls.  a. 

Containing  tar:ar,  confiAing  of  tartar. 

Tartly,  tirt'li.  ad. 

Sharply,  fourlv,  with  acidity  ;  (harply,  with 
poignancy,  with  fcvcrity;  with  fourncft  of 
afpea. 

Tartness,  tirt'tils.  f. 

Sharpuefs,  fournrfs,  acidity;  fourncfa  of 
temper,  poignancy  of  language. 

Task,  talk.  f. 

Something  to  be  done  impofed  by  another; 
rmploymcm,  buAutfa;  to  cake  lo  Talk,  to 
reprove,  to  reprimand. 

To  Task,  taik.  v.  a. 

To  burthen  with  fomething  to  be  done. 

Tasker,  tSlk'fir.  ]   ^ 

Taskmaster,  tdfk'tnisTtflr.  J     ' 

One  who  iinpofrs  talks. 

Tassel,  tis'sel.  f.  (102). 

An  ornamental  bunch  of  (ilk,  or  glittering 
fublianccs. 

Tass'elled,  tls'seird.  f. 

Adorned  with  tafleU. 

Tastable,  t^ft'tbl.  a.  (405). 

That  may  be  tafted,  favoury. 

To  Taste,  taile.  v.  a. 

To  perceive  and  diilinguilh  by  the  palate  ; 
to  try  by  the  mouth,  to  eat  at  Icalt  in  a 
froall  quantity;  to  clTay  (ir(l;  to  feel,  to 
have  pciception  of. 

To  Taste,  tide.  v.  n. 

To  have  a  fmack,  to  produce  on  the  palate  a 
'  iiarticular  frniation ;  to  diflin^uiili  tnteU 
Wlually ;  to  reli(h  intellctUiaUy,  to  ap- 
prove ;  to  be  iulirudled,  or  receive  fome 
quality  or  chara£ter;  to  try  the  relilh  of 
any  thing;  to  have  perception  of;  to  take 
cnjoynicnt ;  to  enjoy  fpariiigly. 

Taste,  tifte.  f.. 

The  aft  of  tailing,  guftation  ;  the  fenfe  by 
which  the  relilh  of  any  thing  oh  the  palate  is 
perceived;  that  fentation  which  all  things 
taken  into  the  mouth  give  particularly  to 
the  tongue;  intellectual  rclilh  or  difccrn- 
snent ;  an  ell'ay,  a  trial,  au  experiment ;  a 
fmall  portion  given  as  a  fpecimen. 

Tasted,  taft'cd.  a. 

Having  a  particular  rclilh. 

Taster,  tift'ir.  f. 

One  who  ukea.the  (irft  clTay  of  food;  a 
dram  cup. 

Tasteful,  tift'fAl.  a. 

High  reliihed,  favoury. 

Tasteless,  tillMJs.  a. 

Havitig  no  power  of  perceiving  tade ;  hav- 
iagao  "-elilJi  ^r  power  of  (Umulating  the 
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palate ;  having  no   power   of  giving   p] 
lure,  infipid  ;  having  no  intellectual  guu. 

Tastelessness,  tilt'les-nes.  a. 

Infiptdity,  want  of  reliih  ;  want  of  percep- 
tion of  taile  :  want  of  inteI1e£lual  rehih. 

To  Tatter,  dt'tAr.  v.  a. 

To  tear,  to  rend,  to  make  ragged. 

Tatter,  tSt'tflr.  f. 

a  rag,  a  (luttcring  rag. 

Tatterdemalion,  tit-tfir-dA-mJl' 

/An.  f. 
ragged  fellow.     A  low  word. 

ToI'attle,  tdt'tl.  V.  n.  (405). 

To  praie,  to  talk  idly. 

Tattle,  tdt'tl.  i*. 

Prate,  idle  chat,  trilling  talk. 

Tattler,  tit'tl-fir.  f. 

An  idle  talker,  a  prater. 

Tattoo,  tit-too'.  f. 

The  beat  of  drum  by  which  foldicrt  are 
warned  to  their  quarters. 

Tavern,  tJv'Arn.  i\ 

A  houfe  where  wine  is  fold,  ind  drinkers 
are  entertained. 

Ta vernkeeprr,  tAv'Arn-kiip-flr  1 
Tavernman,  tSv'drn-mln.  J 

f.  One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

Taught,  tiwt.  (213)  (393)  preterit 

*     andpart.  paflive  of  Teach. 

To  Taunt,  tint.  v.  a.  (214). 

To  reproach,  to  infult,  to  revile,  to  ridicule. 

Taunt,  tdnt,  f. 

Infult,  feoff,  reproach. 

Taunter,  tJnt'fir.  f. 

One  who  taunts,  reproachet,  or  infnlts. 

Tauntingly,  tint'!ng-le.  ad. 

With  infult,  fcoihugly,  with  contumely. 

Tautological,  tdw-ti-lid'ji-kil. 

a.  Repeating  the  fame  thing. 

Tautologist,  t4w-t6ri6-jift.  f. 

One  who  repeats  the  fame  thing  over  and 
over. 

Tautology,  tiw-til'li-ji.  f  (518). 

Repetition  of  the  fame  words,  or  of  the 
fame  fenfe  in  different  vCord&. 

To  Taw,  tiw.  v.  a.  (219). 

To  drefs  white  leather,  commonly  called 
alum  leather,  in  contradiilindion  from  Tan 
leather,  that  which  is  dreffed  with  bark. 

Taw,  tiw.  f. 

A  marble  to  play  with. 

Tawdriness,  tiw'dri-nes.  t 

Tinfel,  iinery,  fineiy  too  ollcntatiout. 

Tawdry,  taw'drA.  a.  (219). 

Meanly  (hewy,  fplcndid  without  coft. 

Tawny,  tdw'ni.  a.  (219J. 

Yellow,  like  things  tanned. 

Tax,  tdks.  f. 

An  irapoil,  a  tribute  impofed,  an  excite,  a 
tallage ;  charge,  cenfurc. 

To  Tax,  tJtcs.  v.  a. 

To  load  with  impotU;  to  charge,  to  cen- 
furc, to  accufe.     , 

Taxable,  tdks'a-bl.  a.  (405J. 

That  may  be  taxed. 

Taxation,  taks-a'ftifln.  f. 

The  a6l  of  loading  with  uxes,  imped,  tax  ; 

accufjtion,  fcaudal. 

Taxer,  taks'ftr.  f. 

He  who  taxes. 

Tea,  ti.  f.  (227). 

A  Chinefc  plant,  of  which  the  infufioo  haa 
lately  been  much  drunk  in  Europe. 

To  Teach,  tctfh.  v.  a.  preter.  and 

part.    paff.    Taught,    fomctimea    Teacbed, 

3S2 


to  pull  with  violence,  to  drive 
to  take  away  by  fudden  vi«* 


which  is  now  obfolete.  To  inflruft,  to  In- 
form ;  to  ^eliver  any  do^rine  or  an,  or 
words  to  be  learned ;  to  ihow,  to  exhibit  f« 
as  to  imprefs  upon  the  mind  {  to  tell,  t« 
give  intelligence. 

To  Teach,  tctfh.  v.  n.  (227). 

To  perform  the  offic;  of  an  inilru^r. 

Teachable,  tet(h'a-bl.  a.  (405).^ 

Docile,  fufccplive  of  inilrudioo. 

Teachableness,  tAtfli/i-bl-nes.  f. 

Dociiity,  williogoefs  to  learn,  capacity  t« 
learn. 

Teacher,  tptlh'dr.  f. 

One  who  teaches,  an  tnilruflor,  preceptor ; 
a  preacher,  one  who  is  to  deliver  dodrine 
to  the  people. 

Tea  CUE,  tiig.  f.  (227)  (337). 

A  name  of  contempt  ufed  for  an  Iriflimait. 

Teal,  tile,  f,  (227J. 

A  wild  fowl. 

Teaw,  time.  f.  (277). 

A  number  of  horlcs  or  o«en  drawing  at 
once  the  fame  carriage;  auy  number  pair- 
ing in  a  line. 

Tear,  tAre.  f.  (227). 

The  water  which  violent  pa  (Hon  forces  from 
the  eyes;  auy  moiilure  trickling  in  dro|>«. 

Tear,  tire.  f.  (240). 

A  rent,  a  iiffure. 

To  Tear,  tire.  v.  a,  prct.  Tore  ; 

anciently  part.  paff.  Torn.  To  pull  in 
pieces,  to  lacttate,  to  rend  ;  to  lantate,  t« 
wound  with  any  iharp  point  drawn  along; 
to  break  by  violence ;  to  divide  vtolcutly, 
to  ihatter  i 
violently ; 
lence. 

To  Tear,  tire,  v.  n. 

To  fume,  to  rave,  to  rant  tutbulcntly* 

Tearkr,  ta'rfir.  f. 

He  who  rends  or  teari. 

Tearpalling,  tire'fiUlng.  a. 

Tender,  Ihedding  tears. 

TEARFUL,,tire'ffiI.  a. 

Weeping,  full  of  tears. 

To  Tease,  tize.  v*:  a,  (227), 

To  comb  or  unravel  wool  or  flax  ;  to  fcratck 
cloth  in  order  to  level  the  nap  ;  t«  tormeaC 
with  importunicy. 

Teaser,  ti'zdr.  f. 

Any  thing  that  tormenU  by  inccflant  im* 
portunity. 

Teat,  tite.  f.  (227), 

The  dug  of  a  beall. 

Technical,  tek'ni-k31.  a. 

Belonging  to  arta,.not  in  common  or  popular 
ufe. 

Techy,  titfh'i.  a. 

Pceviih,  fretful,  irritable. 

Tectonics,  tlk-tftn'ik.  ^^ 

Peruining  to  building. 

To  Ted,  ted.  v.  a.  , 

To  Jay  grafs  newly  mown  in  row*. 

TfiODER^  tid'dir.  f. 

A  rope  with  which  a  h^rfe  it  tied  in  the 
^Id,  that  he  may  MX  palture  too  wide; 
any  thing  by  which  apc  ta  reflraiucd, 
T«  DEUM,  ti.d4*fi«.  L 

An  hymn  of  the  church,  fo  called  from  the 
two4irll  words  of  the  Latin. 

Tedious,  t4'de-fi6,or  t^'ji-ds.  a. 

(293).  Wcarifome  by  continuance,  trouble- 
fome,  irkfome ;  wearifomc  by  prolixity; 
flow. 

Tediously,  tiMA-fis.U,ortc'j4.fifr. 
14.  ad.  (294). 

lu  iachM  faaaaer  aa  (o  weary. 

Ts^rousNSss, 


TEM  TEM  TEN 

j^  (546).  —  Fitc,  IJr,  f&n,  fit ;— mi,  mit ;— pine,  p!n  ;  — 


Tedn)usne«9,  ti'di-fts-nes,  or  t4' 

Wcarifnnicnt-Tshy  condnilaiure  ;  proItxit)r ; 
quality  of  wearying. 

To  Teem,  tiem.  v.  n.  ^ 

To  bring  ymiog ;  to  be  pregnant,  to  engen- 
der young  to  fee  full,  10  be  charged ;«  a 
breeding  animal. 

To  Te«m,  tW-m.  V.  a. 

To  bring  torth,  10  oVoduce  ;  to  pour. 

Teemer,  tiim'ur.  f. 

One  that  brings  youn| 


One  that  uring«  young. 

Tremful,  te^rn'ml. 


Pregnant,  proJifick. 

Teemless,  ticm'lfc.  a. 

Unfiuitf'iil,  not  prolifick. 

Tken,  tein.  f. 

Sorrow,  grief.     Obfolete. 

Teens,  teinz.J*. 

The  year*  reckoned  by  tbc  termination 
Teen,  as  thirteen,  fourteen. 

Teeth,  tiiM.  The  plnral  of  Tooth. 
Tegument,  teg'M-niint.  f. 

,      Cover,  the  outward  part 
Teil  tree,  tile'trii.  f. 
Linden  or  lime  tree. 

Teint,  tint.  f. 

Colour,  touch  of  the  peocil* 

Telescope,  til'lc-flcipc.  f. 

A  JoM  $hk  by  wbkli  diA«at  objeat  arc 
viewed. 

TfiLESCOPipAL,  til-li-(k6p'4-k4l.a. 

Belonging  to  a  tclcfcope,  feeing  at  a  dif- 
tance. 

To  Tell,  tSll.   v.  a.  preterit  aad 

pait.  pair.  Told.     To  utter,  to  exprefa,  to 
.  fpcak ;  to  relate }  to  teach,  to  in  form  ;  to 
difcover,  to  betray ;  to  count,  10  number  5 
to  make  excufes. 

To  Te«.e,  till.  V.  n. 

To  give  an  account,  to  make  report. 

Teller,  tSrWr.  f. 

One  who  tells  or  rcUtet ;  one  who  num- 
bers;, a  Teller  is  •n  ofteer  of  tbc  cxcke- 
^uer. 

Telltale,  tcl'tile.  f. 

One  who  gives  malicious  inform«tioa,  one 
who  carries  officious  intelligence. 

Temerarious,  tcm-er-a'rc-As.  a. 

Rafh,  heady  ;  carelcfs,  hccdlefs. 

Temerity,  ti-m^r'i-tA.  f. 

Raflinefs,  unreafonable  contempt  of  danger. 

To  Temper,  tem'pfir.  v.  a. 

To  mix.  io  as  that  one  part  qualifies  the 
oihei  ;  to  compound,  to  form  by  mixture; 
to  mingle;  to  btat  together  ta  a  proper 
confiiteiKe  ;  to  accommodate,  to  modily ; 
to  fofteu,  to  mollify,  to  affuage,  to  footb ; 
to  form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of  haid- 
ncfs. 

Temper,  tem'pdr.  f. 

Due  mixture  of  contrary  qualities ;  middle 
courfe,  mean  or  medium;  conftitution  of 
body;  difpofi lion  of  mtnd ;  cooflitutional 
frame  of  mind  ;  moderation;  ftate  to  whjch 
metals  are  reduced.  ^  ^ 

Temperament,  tIm'per-S-ment.  f, 

Conftitution,  ftate  with  refped  to  the  pre- 
dominence  of  any  quality;  medium,  the 
mixture  of  oppofites. 

•  Temperamental,  tlm-per4-ment' 
il  a. 

Conflitutional. 

Temperance,  tim'p^r4nfe.  f. 

Moderation,  oppofed  to  gluttony  and  drunk- 
f nncis ;  patience,  calmneCi,  fcmtencft,  roo- 
fer atioa  of  pafliod. 


Temperate,  tIm'pdrJite.  a,  (91), 

Not  oNC«(Eve,  moderate  in  degree  of  any 
quality ;  juoderate  in  meat  and  diink  (  free 
tr-am  ardciU  palfion. 

Temperately,  tem'pir-ite-li.  ad. 

Moderately,  not  exceiBvely  ;  calmly,  with- 
out violtiice  of  paffion  ;  witbout  gluttony  or 
luxury. 

Tem^eratcness,  t^m'pJr-itc-nds. 

f.  Freedom  from  exccffes,tiiccrfocriry  ;  cahn- 
nrfs,  coolnefs  of  mind. 

Temperature,  tam'p&r-4-tAre.  f. 

f.  C<mftkutiou  ef  fiaiure,  degree  of  Aiy<|ua- 
lities  ;  mediocrity,  doe  balance  of  contra- 
rieties ;  moderation,  freedom  ^om  pt cdo- 
rainant  paflion. 

Tempered,  tlm'pir'd.  a. 

Difpofcd  with  regard  to  the  paCfioas. 

Tempest,  teoi'p^t.  f. 

The  «imo<ft  violence  of  the  wind ;  any  tu- 
mult,  comrnotion,  peiturhation. 

To  Tempest,  tein'p^ft.  v.  a. 

To  difturb  as  by  a  tempeft. 

Tempest-beaten,  tim'pift-bi-t'n. 

a.  Muttered  witb  ilorms. 

Tempest-tost,  tem'peft-t6ft.  a. 

Driven  about  by  dorms. 

TEMPESTiviTY,tcin-pcs-tiv'i-ti.f. 

Sealonablenefs. 

Tempestuous,  t4m-pls't(hi-os.  a. 

(461).  Stormy,  turbulent. 

Templar,  tcm'plir.  f. 

A  ftudent  in  the  law. 

Temple,  t^m'pl.  f.  (405). 

A  place  appropriated  to  atts  of  religion ; 
buildings  appropriated  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  aa  ornamental  building  in  a  garden  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  fides  of  the  head. 

Temporal,  tIm'pA-ral.  a. 

Meafured   by  time*   not   eternal ;     fecular, 
not  eecJefiaftical;  -not  fpirnual  ;  placed  at 
the  temp^lee. 
TEMPORALlTY,t4m-p6-ril'A-ti1     J. 

Temporals,  tlm'p6-rS1z.  f    ' 

Secular  pofTelfiQ/is,  not  ecciefiaftick  rights. 

Temporally,  tcm'pA-ral-t:.  «d. 

With  refpeft  to  this  life. 

Temporalty,  tem'p6-ral-ti.  f. 

The  laity,  fecular  people;  fecular  poffef- 
fions. 

Temporaneous,  tlrii-p6-ra'ni-as, 

a.  Temporary. 

TEMPORARiNESS,tlm'pA-r4-r4-nes. 

f.  The  ftate  of  bei^  temporary. 

Temporary,  tlm|p6-ri-rA.  a. 

Laliing  only  for  a  limited  time. 

To  Temporize,  tem'po-rlze.  v.  n. 

To  delay,  to  procraftinate  ;  to  comply  with 
the  times  or  occafions. 

Temporizer,  tem'p6-rl-zfir.  f. 

One  that  complies  with  timci  or  occafiom, 
a  trimmer. 

To  Tempt,  t^mt.  v.  a.  (41^)* 

To  folicit  to  ill,  to  entice  by  prcfenting 
fome  pleafure  or  advantage  to  the  mind  ;  to 
provoke. 

Temptable,  tSm't4-bl.  a. 

.  Liable  to  temptation  ;  obnoxioua  to  bad  in- 
fluence 

Tempter,  tem'tflr.  f. 

One  who  folicits  to  ill,  an  enticer ;  the  in- 
fernal folicitor  to  evil. 

Temptation,  tem^i'flidn.  f. 

The  a£l  of  tempting,  folicitation  to  ill,  en* 
ticement  i  the  ftate  of  being  tempted ;  that 
"wbich  is  offered  to  the  aand  «•  «  motive  to 

ill. 


Ten,  ten.  a. 

The  decimal  number,  twice  ivc. 

Tenable,  ten'l-bl.'a. 

Such  as  mav  be  maintained  cninA  opp#€- 
tion,  iuch  as'  may  be  held  againll  aUacks. 

53r  The  quantity  of  e  io  the  firft  fyUable  of 
this  word,  and  its  relatives  unet,  tensr,  aad 
tenrtre^  is  one  of  the  moft  puztling  drftcul- 
ties  of  pronunciation.  How  differently  this 
letter  is  pronounced  by  diilere«t  fpcakert 
•may  be  gathered  from  a  rrew  of  iK#fc  Or- 
llkdrpifts  iw4io  bave  marked  ike  <|«aftttty  of 
the  vowels. 

«ber4daQ.         thuiHe,  thtet,  fMer,  r?wrw. 
Kcnrick.  tHahit,  ti,u!t,  t^4f^,  c;s«*e. 

Narea.  re»**7r,  —  thfor,  fitmre. 

Afti.  th^able,  tenet,  ti,wr,  t^mre. 

1^  Scott.  thiMe,  tentt^  t^aor^  tenure, 

KnticX.  teaakJe,  thtet,  teat ,  tinure. 

Perry.  tUakie,  t^act,  tiitoty  t^aire. 

W.  Johrtfton.  tenable,  thitt,  tffu?r,  lenrc 

Bailey.  >■     ■    -  ■  ■ ■-■■■■  thittre. 

Buchanan.       ttmMe,  l^jar,  Ptmre, 

Fry.  ienwMt,  thrrl,  thtor^  thmre. 

From  this  furvey  of  our  di&ienaries  we  fiod 
them  uniform  only  io  the  wor<i  ttnor,  and 
tbU  uffi fortuity  feems  fowidcel  on  tbe  bdt 
ufage.  They  are  equally  divided  on  the 
word  tepet ;  and  if  aitalogy  were  to  decide, 
il  wouki  be  clearly  in  favour  of  the  fliort 
vowel,  in  this  word,  as  wefl  as  in  temi. 
They  are  both  Latin  Words,  and  both  have 
the  vowel  ihort  in  the  original.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  reafian  with  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  the  analogy  of  English  prononciaitoa, 
(for  tremor,  minor,  &c.  have  the  firft  vowel 
Ihort  in  Latin)  bot  it  fiif&ctentty  Ibows  the 
partiality  «f  the  «er  to  fh^  (bort  ¥owtl  ia 
words  of  this  form,  as  is  evident  ia  the 
'Word  teikmt.  The  word  tutahle  fe^ms  rather 
derived  from  the  French  teaahle  than  the 
Latin  teneo,,  and,  being  of  a  difFerent  fora, 
comes  under  a  different  analogy.  Th<;  ftr- 
nmtaiion  ukh,  thou^  dertvtrd  from  the 
Latin  abilis,  is  frequently  annexed  to  mere 
Englift)  word*,  as  pteajuraite,  p^afiia^ble,  ^c 
and  therefore  makes  no  alteration  ia  the 
accent  or  quantity  Of  the  word  to  which  it 
is  fubjoined,  (501).  But  as /^nj^'/e  muft  be 
coufidercd  as  a  fimple  in  our  language,  ike 
(hortcning  pbwer  of  the  amepfeuultrmate 
accent  alone  feems  to  determine  the  oaan- 
tity  of  the  fir  ft  fyllable  of  this  vvoiVl,  which, 
Hke  ^eiahle,  probable,  &c.  has  the  fhort  quan- 
tity of  the  original  Latin  to  plead ;  a  plea 
which  feems  10  haee  fome  w^gbt  in  woi<ls 
of  this  termtnation,  where  the  ancepeaulti- 
mate  accent  appears  to  ba««  Jefs  roflocnce 
than  in  any  other  dab  of  wordt  whatever. 
See  hnpUcable.  Tbe  word  tenure  feems  in- 
clined to  lengthen  the  firft  vovrel  for  no 
other  reaibn  than  to  dtllrngatih  itfelf  from 
tenor ;  and  aa  there  arc  no  good  rrafoDS  for 
(hortcning  it,  this  rcafon  feems  fuficieat  to 
turn  the  balaocein  its  favour,  if  it  bad  not 
a  preponderancy  of  ufage  on  ita  fide. 

Tenacious,  ti-na''ihis.  a. 

Grafping  hard,  inclined  to  hold  faft,  not 
willing  to  let  go ;  retentive ;  having  parta 
difpofed  to  adhere  to  each  other  3  cofac6ve. 

Tenancy,  tln'ln-si.  f. 

Temporary  polfef&on  of  what  bckmp  to 
another.  • 

Tenant,  tSn'int.  f. 

That  holds  of  another ;  one  that  on  certain 
conditions  has  temporary  polTeiSon  and 
ufes  the  property  of  another;  one  whore* 
fides  in  any  place. 

To  Tenant,  tin'int.  v.  a. 

To  hold  on  ceruin  conditions. 

Tenantabie,  i4B'ittt.44J.  a.  (405) 

Such  aa  may  beheld  by  a  tenant. 

Tenahtless^ 
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—  n&,  mhve,  n8r,n8t;  —  liSfbe,  tllbjljAll; — 'dil ;  —  pitini  ;— /Am,  this. 
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UAoccupUd , -uapoHieirod. 

To  Teno,  isind.  v.  a. 

Tcf  watch,  to  guard,  to  accompany  «fan  af- 
fiftanc  or  dcfcndor ;  to  atieAd,  to  accom- 
paiiy  ;  to  be  attentive  to. 

To  Tend,  tend.  v.  n. 

To  move  iowands  a  certain  ^OMt  or  place ; 
to  be  directed  lo  >any  cod  or  jpur))oic ;  to 
coBtrtbttie  ;  to  attend;  to  watt  aa  4lepcmd- 
ants  or  rrrvanla. 

Tendance,  ten'dlnfe.  f.  '  * 

Attertdance,  flatc  of  expeflatron ;  attcnd- 
ai'cc,  aft  of  waitins  ;  care,  aft  of  tending. 

Tendance,  tTeirdSnle. 
Tendency,  te^'dln-sc 

Direction  or  coutfe  to  wads  an^  place  or  ob' 
jed;  direftion  or  couri'c  towards  my  infer- 
ence or  rcfuh,  diift. 

Tender,  ten'dfir.  a. 

S«ft,  eafily  imoroiTed  or  injured  ;  fenfible, 
eafily  pained,  loon  forcj  olfcininate,  emaf- 
cuiate,  delicate ;  exciting  k^nd  concern ; 
companionate,  anxious  for  another's  good  ; 
fufceptiblc  of  foft  pafTions;  amorous;  ex- 
prcflive  of  the  foftcr  paHions  ;  gentle,  miUi, 
unwilling  to  peto  ;  young,  weak,  as  Tender 
ag*». 

ToTendek,  titi'dfir.  v.  a. 

To  offer,  to  exhibit,  to  propofe  to  accept- 
ance ;  to  hold,  to  ellecm ;  lo  regard  with 
kindnefs. 

Tender,  ten'dflr.  f. 

Offer,  propofal  to  acccptaf>ce  ;  regard,  kind 
concevn.     In.this  laft  lenfe  not  in  ule. 

Tender-hearted,  tcn-dSr-hirt 'Id. 

a.  Of  a  ibit  compaffionate  difpo&tion. 

Tenderling,  ten'dfir-Hng.  f. 

The  frrft  horn*  of  a  deer ;  a  fondfling. 

Tenderly,  tln'dfir-!i.  ad. 

In  a  tender  manner,  mildly,  gently,  foftly, 
kindly. 

Tenderness,  tSn'dir-nis,  f. 

The  ilate  of  being  tender,  fufccptibility  of 
imprefllon ;  (late  of  being  eafily  hurt,  fore- 
ncis;  fufceptibility  of  the  folicr  paflions  i 
kind  attention,  anxiety  for  the  good  of  ano- 
ther;  fcrupuloufncfs,  caution;  foft  pathos 
of  exprcflion. 

Tendinous,  ten'din-ds.  a. 

Sinewy,  cootaining  tcodoiM,  confifting  of 
tendons. 

Tenddn,  t^'(Wn.  f. 

A  finew,  a  ligature  by  which  the  joints  are 
moved. 

Tendrill,  tln'dril.  f. 

The  clafp  of  a  vine,  or  other  climbing, 
plant. 

Teneericosb,  ti-neb'rd-k&fe.  1 
Tenebrious,  tA-ni'bii-6s.   /  ^' 

(427).  Dark,  gloomy. 

TENEBROstTY,ten-4-brds'4-t4.  f. 

Darknefs,  gloom. 

Tenement,  ten'i-mlnt.  f. 

Any  thing  held  by  a  tenant. 

Tenerity,  tA-ner'i-ti.  f.      • 

Tcndcrnefs. 

Tenesmus,  tJ-nlz'mfis.  f. 

Needing  to  go  to  ftool. 

Tenet,  ten'lt.  f.— See  Tenable. 

It  is  fomciimes  written  Tencnt;  polition, 
principle,  opinion.     . 

Tennis,"  tin'nis.  f. 
A  Dlav  at  whidi  a  ball  is  diiYen  wUh  a 


'  play 
icket. 


Tenoitr,  or  Tenor,  ten'iiAr.r.— See 

Tenahif. — Continuity  of  ftatc,  conftant  viode, 
manner  of  continuity  ;  fenfe  contained,  ge- 
neral courje  or-drirft ;  afouod  in  mdlick. 

Tense,  tenfe.  a. 

Stretched,  ftiff,  not  lax. 

Tens-e,  tenfe.  f. 

a  variation  of  the  verb  to  (ignify  time. 

Tenseness,  tin'fe'nes.  f. 

Contraftion,  tcnfion,  the  contrary  to  laxity. 

Tensible,  t4n'si-bl.  a.  (405'}. 

Capable  of  being  extended. 

Tensile,  ten'sll.  a.  (140J. 

Capable  of  extenfion. 

Tension,  ten'fhfln.  T. 

The  aft  of  ftrclching,  the  date  of  being 
ftrctchcd. 

Tensive,  ten'sfv.  a. 

Giving  a  fenfation  of  (tiffuefs  or  contrac- 
tion. ,. 

Tensure,  tJn'fhilre.  f.  f46i). 

The  aft  of  ftrttching,  or  ftjtc  of  being 
ftrctched,  the  contrary  to  laxation  or  laxity. 

Tent,  tent.  f. 

A  foldier's  moveable  lodging  place,  com- 
monly made  of  canvas  extended  upon  poles  ; 
any  temporary  habitation,  a  payilion ;  a 
Toll  of  lint  put  into  a  fore  ;  a  fpectes  of 
wine  deeply  led,  chicly  from  Gallicta  in 
Spain. 

To  Tent,  tint.  v.  n. 

To  lodge  as  in  a  tent,  to  tabernacle. 

To  Tent,  tent.  v.  a. 

To  fearch  as  with  a  medical  tent. 

Tentation,  ten-ti'flifin.  f. 

Trial,  temptation. 

Tentative,  tin'ta-tiv.  a. 

Trying,  cfTaying. 

Tented,  tent'id.  a. 

Covered  with  tents. 

Tenter,  tin'tflr.  f, 

A  hook  on  which  thii^ga  are  Aretched  ;  to 
be  on  the  Tenters,  to  be  on  ihe  iiretchi  to 
be  in  difHcultics. 

To  Tenter,  ten'tdr.  v.  a. 

To  11  retch  by  houks. 

To  Tenter,  t^n'idx.  v.  n. 

To  admit  extenliou. 

Tenth,  tInM.  a. 

Firft  after  the  ninth,  ordinal  of  ten. 

Tenth,  xinih.  f. 

The  tenth  ;  tiihe.' 

Tenthly,  ^th'\L  ad. 

In  the  tenth  place. 

Tentwort,  tint'wdrt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Tenuity,  ti-ni'i-ti.  f. 

Thinnefs,  exility,  fmallnefs,  minuten^fs. 

Tenuous,  tcti'nA-ds.  a. 

Thin,  froall,.  minute. 

Tenure,  tA'niire.  f. — SecTenatle. 

Tenure  is  the  manner  whereby  tenements 
are  holden  of  their  lords. 

Tepefaction,  tep-i-fdk'fhfln,  f. 

The  aft  of  warming  to  a  fmall  degree. 

Tepid,  tip'id.  a. 

Lukewarm,  warm  in  a  fmall  degree. 

Tepidity,  ti-pid'4-t4.  f. 

Lukewarmnefs. 

Tepor,^  ti'pdr.  f. 

Lukewarmnefs,  gentle  heat. 

Terce,  tirfe.  1.  properly  77rn-^.  ^ 

A  veflel  conuintng  forty-two  galloot  of 
wioci  the  third  part  of  »  butt  or  pipt. 


Terebinthinate,  ter-r5-bin'*5 
/H-nkte,  ><a. 

TCREBlNTMINEjt^r^i-bm'/AifiJ 

(140).  Confifting  of  turpentine,  mrixed  widi 
turpentine. 

To  Terebrate,  ilr'ri-brate.  v.  a. 

To  -bore,  to  perforate,  to  pierce. 

Terebration,  tdr-rc-bra'fh&Ti.  f. 

The  act  of  boring  or  piercing. 

Terqeminous,  t«r-}em'in-ds.  a. 

Threefold. 

Tergiversation,    tir-jc-v^r-sA' 
fhfm.  f. 

Shift,  fubterfuge,  evafion ;  change,  ficklt- 
ncfs. 

Term,  tJrm.  T. 

Limit,  boundary ;  the  word  by  which  a 
thing  is  expreffcd;  words,  language;  con- 
dition, ftipulation;  time,  for  which  any 
thing  laftsj  in  law,'  the  time  in  which 
the  tribunals,  or  placet  of  judgment,  are 
open. 

To  Term,  term.  v.  a. 

To  name,  to  call. 

Termagancy,  ter'npii-gin-si.  C 

Turbulence,  tumultuoufncfs. 

Termagant,  rlr'mJ-gint.  a. 

Tumultuous,  turbulent;  quarrelforoe,  fcold- 
ing,  furious. 

Termagant,  rJr'mJ-gJnt.  f. 

A  fcold,  a  brawling  turbulent  woman. 

Terminable,  ter'm4-n3-bl.  a. 

Limitablr,  that  admits  of  bounds. 

To  Terminate,  t^r'rain-itc.  v.  a. 

To  bocrad,  to  limit ;  to  put  an  end  to.- 

To  TERMINATE,  tSt'min-ate.  v.  n. 

To  be  limited,  to  end,  to  have  an  end,  to* 
attain  its  end. 

Termination,  tlr-mi-ni'(hfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  limiting  or  bounding;  bound, 
limit ;  etid,  concludon ;  end  of  words  aa 
varied  by  their  fignifications. 

Terminthus,  ter-min'/Afis.  f* 

a  tumour. 

Termless,  term'Ils.  a. 

Unlimited,  boundlefs. 

Termly,  t^rm'li.  ad. 

Term  by  term. 

Ternary,  ter'ni-rA.  1  ^ 
Ternion,  ter'ni-fin.  J 

The  number  three. 

Terrace,  tir'ris.  f.  foi). 

A  fmall  mount  of  earth  covered  with  graft; 
a  raifed  walk. 

Terraqjueous,  ter-ra'kwc-is.  a. 

Compofed  of  land  and  water. 

Terrene,  tir-rine'.  a. 

Earthly,  terreftrial. 

Terreous,  t4r'ri-fis.  a. 

Earthy,  confining  of  earth. 

Terrestrial,  tir-rh'tri-H.  a. 

£arthly,  not  celeftial;  coniHling  of  earth, 
terreous. 

To  Terrestrify,  tSr-rSs'tri-fl. 

V.  a.  To  reduce  to  the  ftatc  of  earth. 

Terrestrious,  tir-ris'tri-fis.  a, 

Terreous,  earthy,  confifting  of  earth. 

Terrible,  tir'rA-bl.  a.  (405). 

Dreadful,  formidable,  cauHng  ftar;  great, 
fo  as  to  offend  ;  a  colloquial  hyperbole. 

Terribleness,  tJr'ri-bl-n§s.  f. 

Formidablcnefs,  the  quality  of  being  terri-  . 
ble,  ^rcadfulncfs. 

Terribly,  tcr'ri-bl6.  a. 

Dreadfully, 


TET 


THA 


THA 


c^  (546).— 

Dreadfully,  formidably,  fo  ai  to  raifc  fear  ; 
violently,  very  much. 

Terrier,  ter'ri-dr.  f. 

A  dog  that  follow*  hit  game  under  ground. 

Terrifick,  ter-nf'tik.  a. 

Dreadful,  caufmg  terror. 

ToTerrify,  ter'ri-fJ.  v.  a. 

To   fright,    to   (hock   with  fear,    to   make 
afraid. 

Territory,  ter'ri-tfir-i.  f. 

Land,  country,  domiuion,  dillrift.— Sec  Dc- 

mcjlck. 

Terror,  ter'rflr.  f. 

Fear  communicated  ;  fear  received ;  the 
caufe  ot  fear. 

Terse,  teife.  a. 

Smooth  ;  cleanly  written,  neat. 

Tertian,  t^r'lhfin.  f. 

Is  an  ague  internutang  but  onctlay,  fo  that 
there  are  two  ftu  in  three  days. 

Tessallated,  tes'sM-li-ted.  a. 

Variegated  by  fquarcs. 

Test,  tcft.  f. 

The  cupel  by  which  refiners  try  their  mc- 
taU;  trial,  examination,  as  by  the  cupel; 
meant  of  trial ;  that  with  which  any  thing 
is  compared  in  oider  to  prove  its  gcnumc- 
nr:fs;  diicrimiaative  charafleriiUck. 

Testaceous",  t^s-ti'lhfts.  a. 

Confifting  of  (hells,  compoCed  of  (hells ; 
having  continuous,  not  jointed  ihells,  op- 
pafed  to  crurtaceous. 

Testament,  tds'ti-mlnt.  f. 

A  wiU,  any  vviiting  diieding  the  difpofal  of 
ihc  poifcflions  of  a  man  deceafed  ;  the  name 
of  each  of  the  volume*  of  the  holy  fcripture. 

Testamentary,  tee-td-men^ti-ri- 

a.  Given  by  witT,  contained  iu  wills. 

Testate,  tes'tate.  a.  • 

Having  made  a  will. 

Testator,  tes-ti'tflr.  f. 

One  who  leaves  a  will. 

Testatrix,  ils-ti'triks.  f. 

a  woman  who  leaves  a  will. 

Tested,  tcft'ed.  a. 

Tried  by  a  tcft. 

Tester,  tell'ir.  f. 

A  fixpence ;  the  cover  of  a  bed. 

Testicle,  tes'ti-kl.  f.  (405)- 

An  organ  of  feed  in  animals. 

Testification,  tes-tc-fi-ki'(hin. 

f.  The  aft  of  witnelhog. 

Testificator,  tis-ti-fi-ka'tAr.  f. 

One  who  witntlTcs. 

Testifier,  lis'ti-fl-fir.  f. 

(521).  One  who'  teftihcs. 

To  Testify,  tes'ti-fi.  v.  n. 

To  witncfs,  to  prove,  to  give  evidence* 

ToTestify,  tes'ti-tl.  v.a. 

To  witnefs,  to  give  evidence  of  any  point. 

Testily,  tes'td-li.  ad. 

Fretfully,  pccvilhly,  morofely. 

Testimonial,  tes-te-mA'ni-al.  f. 

A  writing  produced  by  any  one  a^  an  evi- 
^      dence  foi  himfclf. 

Testimony,  tes'tc-mfin-i.  f. 

Evidence  given,  proof;  publick  evidences; 
open  attefiation,  profeilion. — Sec  Ddm^Jttik, 

Testiness,  tts'ti-nes.  f. 

Morofeaefs. 

Testy,  tes'li.  a. 

Fretful,  pcevilh,  apt  to  be  aug-y* 

Tetchy,  leifli'i.  a. 

Froward,  pccvifh. 

Tete  a  tete,  tate'i-tiu'.  f- 
Chcek  by  jowl. 


} 


f. 


fen- 


Fite,  fir,  fill,  fit  \  —  mA,  mh  ;  —  pine,  pin ;  — 
Tether,  tiTH'fln  f.  (469). 

a  firing  by  which  cattle  arc  held  from  paf- 
turiiig  too  wide. 

Tetragonal,  ti-tr2g'g&-nul.  a. 

Square. 

Tetrarch,  ti'trJik.  f. 

A  Roman  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
province. 

Tetrarchate^  ti-trSr'kaic 
Tetrarchy,  tat'irdr-k4. 

A  Roman  government. 

Tetrastick,  tc-trds'tik.  f. 

An  epigram  or  lUnza  ot  four  vcifet. 

Tetter,  tet'tfir.  f. 

A  fcab,  a  fcurf,  a  ringworm. 

Text,  tekft.  f. 

That  on  which  a  comnicnt  is  written 
tcnce  of  fcripture. 

Textile,  i^ks'dl.  a.  (140). 

Woven,  capable  of  being  woven. 

Textuary,  teks'iiiiti-a-rc,  a. 

Contained  in  the  text  i  fcrving  aa  a  text,  au- 
thoritative. 

Textuarist,  teks'tfhii-i-rift.  f. 

One  ready  in  the  text  of  fcripture,  a  divine 
well  vcrfcd  in  fcripture. 

Texture,  teks'iihiire.  f.  (461). 

The  att  of  weaving;  a  web,  a  thing  woven  ; 
manner  of  weaving  wich  refpc6t  eitiiei;  tu 
form  or  matter ;  dilpoiition  of  the  parts  of 
bodies. 

Than,  THfln.  ad.  (466). 

A  panicle  placed  in  coniparifon  after  the 
comparative  adjc£tive. 

Thane,  Mane.  f.  (466). 

An  old  title  of  honour,  perhaps  equivalent 
to  baron. 

To  Thank,  /AJnk.  v.  a.  (466). 

To  return  acknowledgments  for  any  favour 
or  kindnefs  i  it  is  uicd  often  in  a  contrary 
or  ironical  fenfc. 

Thanks,  //;dnks.  f. 

Acknowledgment  paid  for  favour  br  kind- 
nefs,  expreilion  of  gratiiilde. 

THi^NKFUL,  /Aink'ldl.  a. 

Full  of  gratitude,  ready  to  acknowledge 
good  received. 

Thankfully,  /Mnk'ffiUi.  ad. 

With  lively  and  grateful  fcnfe  or  ready  ac- 
knowledgment  of  good  received. 

Thankless,  fhitxk'lhs.  a. 

Unthankful,  ungrateful,  making  no  acknow- 
ledgment  ;  not  dcferving,  or  not  likely,  to 
gain  thanks. 

Thanklessness,  /Mnk'les-nSs.  f. 

lugratUudc,  failure  to  acknowledge  good 
received. 
THANK0FFERING,/A3nk-6f  ffir-lng. 
f.  Offering    paid    in    acknowledgment    of 
rocicy. 

Thansgiving,  /Mnks'glv-ing.  f. 

Celebration  of  mercy. 
THANKWORTHY,/Mnk'wiir-THi.a. 
Dcferving  gratitude. 

That,  thJi.  pronoun  demonftrative. 

Not  this,  but  the  other  ;  it  fometimes  fervcs 
to  fave  the  repetition  of  a  word  or  words 
foregoing;  oppofed  to  This,  as  The  Other 
Co  One  i  when  This  and  I'hat  relate  to  fore- 
going words.  This  it  referred  to  the  latter,, 
and  That  to  the  former ;  fuch  as ;  that 
which,  what ;  the  thing ;  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. 
d^'  When  this  word  is'ufed  as  a  pronoun  de- 
monHrative  it  has  always  an  accent  on  it, 
and  is  heard  diftin£fly  rhyming  wiih  bat^ 
tnat,  &c.  Thus  iu  Fopc's  Lflay  on  Criti 
«.fm,  V.  ^. 


But  of  the  two,  lefs  dangerous  ts  th*  ofTcoce 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  miftead  our  UnU. 
Some  few  in  ibat,  but  numbers  err  in  this ; 
Ten  cenfure  wrong,  for  oac  who  writes  amifs. 

Here  the  word   Ibjt  is  as   diAind^Iy  pro. 

nounccd  as  any  other  accented  word  in  ibe 

langua;;c. 

That,  thIi.  pronoun  relative. 

Which,  relating  to  an  antecedent  thing; 
who,  relating  to  an  antecedent  perfon. 
(t3r  When  this  word  is  a  relative  pronoun, 
and  is  arranged  in  a  fentence  with  other 
words,  it  never  can  have  an  accent,  ani  is 
therefore  much  leia  di{^in£^ly  ptooounced 
than  the  foregoing  word.  In  this  cafe  ibc 
a  goes  into  that  obfcure  found  it  generally 
has  when  unaccented,  at  may  be  heard  in 
pronouncing  it  in  the  following  pa  Jage  fiom 
Pope's  Effay  on  Critic  if  ni,  v.  Hg7. 

Tf  ue  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drcf/d, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'ci  fo  well  ex- 

prcfsM  ; 
Something,  whofe  truth,  convinced  at  fight,  we 

And, 
7iot  gives  us  f  ack  the  image  of  our  mind. 

Here  we  find  the  a  fo  ob  feu  red  as  to  ap. 
proach  nearly  to  fbort  u  ;  and,  without  any 
percepfible  difference  in  the  i'ouni,  the  v^ord 
might  he  written  tbtlt. 

That,  THit.  conjun£l. 

Becaute;  noting  a  confequence;  noting  tn> 
dication ;  noting  a  Hnal  end,  io  That,  n 
bcin*;. 
ff3'  What  has  been  obfcrved  of  ihc  piotiimd- 
atioii  of  this  word,  when  a  relative  pro- 
noun,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  it  when  a 
conjun^ion  :  in  either  cafe  it  never  has  the 
accent,  and  neceffarily  goes  into  an  ob(cure 
found  like  fliort  h.  Tlnis  in  the  following 
pafTage  from  Pope's  Effay.  onCritifm: 
The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err  ; 
At  oft*  the  learn'd,  by  being  iinj^ular : 
So  much  they  fcorn  the  crowd, /A<</ if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  putpofely  go  wio^g. 
Here  the  conjundiou  that  i«  prouounccd  uitb 
exadly  the  lame  degree  of  obfcurity  asikhca 
a  relative  pronoun. 
The  word  that,  by  bein^  fometimes  a  dcmon- 
ffrative  pronoun,  fometimes  a  relative,  anil 
fometimes  a  conjuu^ion,  may  produce  a 
quadruple  repetition  of  the  fame  word, 
which,  though  not  elegaut,  is  ftridly  gtam- 
maiical :  a  repetition,  which  is,  perhaps,  pe 
culiar  tolhe  Eugliih  language.  This  i«  hu- 
moroufly  exemplified  by  Mr.  Steele  in  the 
Speftator,  No.  80,  in  1  he  Juft  Remooftrance 
01  affronted  that,  where  he  brings  in  this 
word,  declaring  how  ufefnl  it  bad  been  to 
a  great  orator,  who,  in  a  fpecch  to  the 
Lords,  had  faid,  **  My  Lords,  with  huoible 
«*  fubmiflion,  thai  that  I  fav,  is;  that  t^tt 
**  that  tbtii  gentleman  has  aavanced  is  uot 
"  tbat  that  he  (hould  have  proved  to  yoar 
**  Lordfhips  "  In  the  pronunciation  uf 
this  paffage  it  is  plain,  that  the  word  that, 
which  is  not  printed  in  italicks,  is  pro- 
nounced nearly  aii  if  written  tbitt,  I  an 
fenfible  of  the  aelicacy  of  the  obfcure  found 
of  this  tif  and  therefore  do  not  otfcr  a  ss  a 
perfc^  equivalent,  but  as  the  neareft  ap- 
proach to  it ;  a:id  as  the  means  of  pointing 
out  the  power  of  the  accent  and  its  im|>ort- 
anccin  al'certaining  the  fenfc ;  for  if  all 
thefe  words  were  pronounced  equally  dti- 
tinfi,  it  is  plain  the  fenfe  would  be  ob- 
fcurcd  :  and  fo  liable  are  the  relative,  the 
conjuodion,  and  the  dcmonllrative,  t'l  be 
confounded,  that  fome  writers  have  diftio* 
guiOied  the  latter  by  printing  it  in  italicki. 
Thofc  who  wifh  to  fee  the  moft  profound 
and  ingenious  inveftigation  of  the  gramoia- 
tical  origin  of  thefe  words  rauft  confult 
Home  1  ookc'a  Diverfions  of  I  w^* 

THATCH, 


THE 


THE 


THE 


•  ni,  m4ve,  nAr,  n6t  5  —  tibc,  tfib,  bill ;  —  Ml ;  —  pAAnd  ;  —  /Ain,  this. 


Thatch,  /Mtfti.  f.  (466). 

Straw  laid  upon  the  top  of  a  houfc  to  keep 
out  the  weather. 

To  Thatch,  /A4rih  v.  a. 

To  cover  ai  with  iiraw. 

Thatcher,  /i64tfh'dr.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  cover  houfca  with 
ftraw. 

To  Thaw,  thiw.  v.  n.  (466). 

To  grow  liquid  after  congelation*,  to  melt ; 
to  remit  the  cold  which  had  caulcd  froii. 

To  Thaw,  thiw.  v.  a. 

To  melt  what  was  congealed. 

Thaw,  /Mw.  f. 

Liquifadioo     of     any    thing    congealed  ; 
warmth,  fuch  as  liquifies  congelation. 

The,  th4,  or  th^.  article.  (466). 

Ihe  article  noting  a  particular  thing;  before 
a  vowel  £  is  commonly  cut  off  in  vcrfe. 
(T  Mr.  Sheridan    haft  given   us    thcfe  two 
modes  of  pronouncing  this  word,  but  has  not 
told  us  when  we  are  to  uCe  one,  and  when 
the  other.     To  fuppiy  this  deficiency,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  when  the  is 
prefixed  to  a  word  beginning  with  a  confo- 
nant  it  has  a  fliort  found,  little  more  than 
the  found  of  tb  without  the  r;  and  when  it 
precedes  a  word  beginning  wich   a  vowel, 
the  e   is    founded   plainly  and   dilhndly. 
This  difference  will  be  perceptible  by  com- 
paring the  pen^  the  handf  &c.  with  the  oUt  the 
air,  Ac. 
A  very  imperfe^  way  of  pronouncing  this 
word  very  frequently  arifcs  in  vcrfe,  where 
the  poet,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  metre, 
cuts  off  e  bv  an  apolbophe,  and  unites  the 
article  to  the  following   word.     This  pro- 
nunciation depraves  the  found  of  the  vcrfe 
without  neceility,  as  the  fyllable  formed  by 
e  is  fo  fliort  as  to  admit  of  being  founded 
with  the  preceding  fyllable,  fo  as  not  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  fylUblcs  to  the  ear,  or 
to  hurt  the  melody. 
*Tis  hard  to  fay  if  greater  want  of  ikill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill. 
Eut  of  the  two,  lefs  dang'rous  is  Z^*^  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  miflcad  our  fenfe. 

Pope. 
With  vain  attempt.  Him,  the  Almighty  Po\*cr, 
tiurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th*  ethereal  tky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combuAion,  down 
To  bottomlefs  perdition  ;  there  to  dweli 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durft  defy  th*  Omnipotent  to  aims. 

Milton. 
In  thefe  examples  we  fee  the  particle  the  may 
either  form  a  dtftin6l  fyllable,  or  not.  In 
the  third  line  from  Pope  the  fir  ft  the  forms 
a  diftinA  fyllable,  but  the  fecond  is  funk 
into  the  fuccecding  noun.  The  fame  may 
be  obfervcd  of  this  particle  in  the  Hrft, 
fecond,  and  fixth,  luics  of  the  paffage  from 
Milton  :  but  what  appears  iirange  is,  that 
though  ^he  particle  toe  before  a  vowel,  and 
fliortened  by  an  apoflrophe,  docs  not  aug- 
ment the  number  of  fyllables,  it  is  really  pro- 
nounced longer  than  where  it  forms  a  fylla- 
ble, and  is  not  thus  fliortened  by  elifion.  This 
is^apparent  in  the  third  line  from  Pope, 
Bat  of  the  two,  lefs  dang'rous  is  th*  offence  — 
The  rcafon  why  the  firft  the^  though  pro- 
nounced fliorter  than  the  fecond,  forms  a 
fyllable,  and  the  fecond  does  not,  feems  to 
arife  from  the  coalcfceoce  of  the  vowels, 
which,  though  lengthened  in  found,  may 
ftill  be  pronounced  with  one  impulfe  of  the 
breath.  Thus  when  a  confonant  follows 
the  particle  thct  we  find  two  diftin£l  iin- 
pulfcs,  though  the  e  is  dropped  ;  but  when 
a  vowel  follows  ihe,  the  impulfe  on  this  par- 
ticle Aides  over,  as  it  weie,  to  the  confonant 
«£  (Ik  fuccecding  fyllable,  without  forming 


two  diftind  impulCes,  nearly  as  if  a  jr  were 
inter pofed,  and  the  words  were  written 
th'ynf  fenccy  th'Yomnipvtent,  &c. 
I  woum  not,  however,  be  fuppofed  to  difap- 
prove  of  the  practice  of  eliding  the  e  before 
a  vowel  to  the  eye  when  the  vtrfc  requires  it : 
this  pra£ltce  is  founded  on  good  fenfe ;  aud 
the  firft  line  in  the  paffage  from  Milton  Ihows 
the  neceffity  of  making  the  diiUndion, 
when  it  is,  and  when  it  is  not,  to  be  elided  : 
what  I  wifti  to  reform  is,  the  pra6lice  of 
fhortening  the  e  to  the  ear,  and  thus  mincing 
and  impovcriftiing  the  found  of  the  verfc 
without  uecclTity. 

Theatral,  /A6'd-tr4l.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  theatre. 

Theatre,  thk'iAixx.  f.  (416)  (470). 

A  place  in  which  fl^ews  are  exhibited,  a 
playhoufe  \  a  place  riling  by  fteps  like  a 
theatre. 

Theatrick,  thk'ix'txX^.  1 

Theatrical,  /Ai4t'tri-kll.     j 

Scenick,  fuiting  a  theatre,  pertaining  to  a, 
theatre. 

Theatrically,  /AA-it'tr4-kil-4. 

ad.  Id  a  manner  fuiting  the  ftage. 

Thee,  thW.  (466J.  The  oblique  fin- 

gular  of  Thou. 

Theft, /Alft.  f.  (466}. 

The  a£l  of  ftealing ;  the  thing  ftolen. 

Their,  THare.  a.  (466). 

Of  them  ;  the  pronoun  poffeflive  from 
They  ;  Theirs  is  ufed  when  any  thing  comes 
between  the  poffelllve  and  fubftantive. 

Them,  Tnem.  f.  (466J. 

The  oblique  of  They. 

Theme,  Mcme.  1.  (466). 

a  fubjed  on  which  one  fpeaks  or  writes  ;  a 
fliort  differtation  written  by  boys  on  any 
topick ;  the  original  word  whence*  othcra 
are  derived. 

Themselves,  THem-selvz'.  f. 

Thefe  very  perfons ;  the  oblique  cafe  of 
They  and  Selves. 

Then,  th^ii.  ad.  (466). 

At  that  time ;  afterwards,  immediately  af- 
terwards, foon  afterwards;  in  that  cafe,  in 
confequence ;  therefore,  for  this  reafon  ;  at 
another  time,  as,  Now  and  Then,  at  one 
^  time  and  other ;  that  time. 

Thence,  THenfe,  f.  (466). 

From  that  place ;  from  that  time ;  for  that 
reafon. 

Thenceforth,  THinfe'fir/A.  ad- 

From  th^t  time. 

Thenceforward,  THlnfe-fAr'wird 

ad.  On  from  that  time 

Theocracy,  //>e-Ak'kr3-s4.  f.  (470) 

(518).  Government  immediately  fuperin- 
tendcd  by  God. 

Theocratical,  /Ae-6-krat'ti-k4I. 

a.  Relating  to  a  goveirninen;  adminiftered  Uy 
God. 

Theogony,  Mi-6g'gi-n4-  f. 

The  generation  of  the  gods. 

Theologian,  /M-o-lA'ji-in^  L 

A  divine  ;  a  profeffor  of  ^iviuiiy. 

Theological,  Mi-i-16d'j4-k41,  a» 

Kelaiing.to  the  fcience  of  divinity. 

Theologically,  /Ai-i-lod'je.'kJl- 
A.  ad. 

According  to  the  principles  of  theology. 

Theologist,  /^A-4l'lA-jift.  f. 

A  divine,  one  ikudioui  in  the  fcience  of  di- 
vinity. 

Theology,  /Ai-6l'l6-j,i»  L 

Divinity. 


} 


Theorbo,  thk-tt'hh.  f. 

A  large  lute  for  playing  a  thorough  bafa, 
ufed  by  the  Italians. 

Theorem,  Mi'A-rJra.  f. 

A  pofitton  laid  down  as  an  acknowledged 

truth. 

Theorematical,  /Z>i.i-ri-mat'*) 

THEOREMATicK,MA-6-ri-mit'ik  r 
Theoremick,  Mi-6-rim'ik.        J 

a.  Comprifed  in  theorems,  confifting  ift 
theorems. 

Theoretical,  />ii-6-ret'i.kdl. 
Theoretic K,  //>e-A-rlt'!k. 
Theorical,  /W-Ar'i-kJl. 
Theorick,  thh-ox'Xk. 

a.  Speculative,  depending  on  theory  or 
fpeculation,  terminating  in  theory  or  fpccu^ 
lation. 

THEORETICALLY,/*4-6-ret'i-k4l-4^ 
a.  Speculatively,  not  pra£lically. 

Theorick,  /Ai'6-rik.  f. 

A  rpeculatill,  one  who  knowsonly  fpecul»* 
tion,  not  praflice. 

Theorically,  /Ai-6r't;-k41-A.  a. 

Speculatively,  not  praC^ically. 

Theorist,  /Ai'6-rift.  t 

A  fpeculatift,  one  given  to  fpeculation. 

Theory,  thk'6'xh.  f. 

speculation,  not  pra^ice,  fcheme,  plan  or 
fyftcm  yet  fubfifting  Only  in  the  mind. 

Therapeutick,  /Aer-i-pA'tik.  a. 

Curative,  teaching  or  endeavouring  the  cure 
of  difeafet. 

There,  THarc.  ad. 

In  tliat  place ;  it  is  oppofed  to  Here ;  aa 
exclamation  direding  fomething  at  a  dif<- 
tance. 

Thereabout,  THire'i-b6i\t.   Y    .. 
Thereabouts,  THare'3-b6Ats/ ^ 

Near  that  place ;  nearly,  near  that  number^ 
quantity,  or  flate  ;  concerning  that  matter. 

Thereafter,  THire-3f  tfir.  ad. 

According  to  that,  accordingly. 

Thereat,  THarc-dt'.  ad. 

At  that,  on  that  account ;  at  that  place. 

Thereby,  Tnire-bl'.  ad. 

By  that,  by  means  of  that. 

Therefore,  THer'f6re.  ad. 

For  that,  for  this,  for  this  reafon,  inconfc- 

?[uence;  in  return  for  this,  in  reoompeoce 
or  this  or  for  thai. 

The^refrom,  THare-from'.  ad. 

From  that,  from  this. 

Therein,  THire-in'.  ad. 

In  that,  in  this. 

Thereinto,  TH4rc-an-t6'. 

Into  that,  lAto  this. 

TherBof,  THire-6r.4ul. 

Of  that,  of  this. 

Thereon,  THarc-6n'.  ad. 

On  that. 

Thereout,  Tnire'ddi'.  ad. 

Out  of  that. 

Thereto,  THare-ti' 
Thereunto,  THire- 

To  that. 

Thereupon,  TH4re-dp-6n'.  ad.. 

Upoathat,  in  confequence  of  that;  imm:* 
diately. 

Thereunder,  THire-An'dflr.  ad.- 

Underthar. 

Therewith,  THare-wiM'.  ad. 

WiUi>that;  iinmjdiately. 

TttEREWJXAX^ 


ad.- 


B-dn-tS'.  I  ^^- 


THI  THI  .  THO 

^  (546).  —  Pko,  fjr,  fill,  fSi ;—  mif  mftt  ;-r-  pW,  ptn  ;  — 


Therewithal,  THirc-wi^-4li'. ad.- 

Over  and  above  j  »£  the  fame  time ;  with 
thai. 

Theriacal,  /Ai-ri'4-kiU.  a. 

Medicinal  piiyfical. 

Thermometer,  Mer»m6m'4-t&r.  f. 

An  inflrameiit  for  mcalWmg  the  heat  of  thc^ 
air,  or  of  any  matter.  ^ 

Thermometrical,  /^irOio-mct 
tri-kSl.  a. 

Relating  to  thir  meafure  of  heat. 

ThERMOscope,  /Aer'mA-(k&pe.  C 

An  inltrument,  by  which  the  deg»cet  of. 
heat  arc  difcovered. 

These,  TH^ze.  pronoun,  the  plural 

of  This.  Oppofcd  to  Thofc  ;  Thcfc  relates, 
to  the  perfons  or  ihingfl  laft  mentioned,  and 
Thofc  to  the  fiift* 

Thesis,  /Ae'sis.  f. 

A  pofuioo,  fomcthing  laid  dowa  tffinhai- 
lively  or  nrgatively. 
Thew,  th{l.  f. 

Quality,  manners ;  in  Shakcfpcarc  it  fccma 
to  fignify  brawn  or  bo  Ik. 

They,  xhL  f.     In  the  oblique  cafe 

Them,  the  plural  of  He  or  She.  The  men,  the- 
women,  the  perfons;  thofc  men,  thofc  wo- 
men, oppofca  to  fome  othcrik 

Thick, /Mk.  a. 

Not  thin ;  denfe,  not  rare,  grofi ;  muddy, 
feculent;  great  in  circumference  ;  frequent, 
in  quick  fuccefiion,  with  little  intermiflion  j 
cio?c,,noi  divided  by  much  fpacB,  crowded; 
aot  cftfily  pervious,  fet  with  things,  clofe  to 
each  other  ;  coarfe,  not  thin  ;  witiwut  pco- 
pcr  intervals  of  articulatioo* 

TH4€K,  thlk,  f. 

The  thickeft  part  or  time  whc»  any,  thing  is 

thickeft.     Thick  and  thin,   whatever  u<  in 

the  way. 
T;HiCK^/Mk.  ad. 
^     frequently,  fail ;  clofejy ;  to  a  grea^  depth  ; 

Thick  and  threefold,  in  qpick  lucccfli,on,  in 

great  numbers* 

To  Thicken,  /Mk'k'n.  v.  a.  (103). 

To  make  thick  }  to  make  clofe,  to  fill  up 
ioterfticcs ;  to  condcnfe,  to  concrete ;  to 
ftrengihcn,  to  conHrm  ;  to  make  frequent ; 
to  make  clofe  or  nuraeroua. 

To  Thicken,  /Mk'k'n*  v.  n. 

To  grow  thick ;  to  grow  denfe  or  muddy  ; 
to  concrete,  to  be  conColidatcd ;  to  grow 
clofe  or  numerous  ;  to  grow  quick. 

Thicket,  /Mk'et.  f. 

A  clofe  knot  or  tuft  of  trees,  a  clofe  wood. 

Thickly, /Mk'li.  ad. 

Deeply,  to  a  great  quantity. 

Thickness,  t/Ak'nh.  f. 

The  ftaic  of  barg  thick,  denfity  ;  qviantity 
of  matter  inter ^ofed  ;  fpacc  taken  up  by 
matter  intcrpofcd  ;  quanmy  laid  on  quantity 
to  fome  conlidcrablc  depth ;  conliitcnce, 
grofi'i>cls,  irapervioufmfs,  clofoncfs^  want 
of  (barpncfs,  w-ani  ot  quicknefi, 

*Thickskullej)4  tJnk'fkid'd.sk. 

Dull,  ftupid 

Thickset,  /Aik'set.  a. 

Clofe  planted. 

Thickskin,,  iJnk'ikln.  f. 

A  coarle  grof*  m-u.     Old  capt  word. 

Thiep, //^i<^f.  f.  (275). 

One  \>ho  takts  y,.hi>t  belong*  to  another;  to 
cxcrefcencc  io  the  fwuft'of  a  candle. 

Thiefcatch^r,  Mcef'k^etA^dr 
Thibftaker,  /Wef'ti-kdr. 

f.  Qnc  whofc  bufiRcfs  ia  to  dctcA  thieve*. 


To  Thieve,  /Miv.  v.  n.  (275). 

Totteal,  to  praftife  theft. 

Thievery,  thkh'fiv-k.  f. 

The  pra^^icc  of  ftcalinjgj  that  which  is  ftolcn. 

Thievish., /^civ'ilh-  a. 

GXv^  to  iiealingk  pradifuig  theft  i  fecrci, 
fly. 

Thievishly,  Miev'ifli-li.  ad. 

Like  a  thief. 

Thievishness,  /Wtv'!fli-n4s.  f. 

Dilpolition  to  Ileal,  habit  of  dealing. 

Thigh,  Mi.  f. 

The  thigh  includrt  all  bqtween  tlic  biUtAcka. 
and  the  Knee. 

TaiLL, /Ml.  f. 

The  Ihafls  of  a  waggon. 

TaiJ.L-HORSE, /^irhdrfe.  \  n 

THILLER,///ll'l6r.  /   *• 

The  laft  horlc,  the  horfo  thatgpc*  botwcen 
the  (hafts. 

THiM,B^LE„/Aim'bU  f.  (405U 

A  metal  cover  by  which  women  fectife  their, 
fingers. froii\  the  neccMe. 

Thime,  tioje.  f.  properly  Thymb. 

A.  fragrant  herb  frous  whicn  the  beci.  a^^ct 
fuppoicd  to  draw  honey. 

Thin,  th\n.  a., 

Not  thick;  rare,  not  denfe  ;  nqt  clofe,  fe- 
parate  by  large  fpaces  ;  not  dofely  compact 
or  accumulated  ;  fmall,  not  ab^uudiag ; 
lean.  Aim,  flender. 

Thin,  /Mn.  ad^ 

Not  thickly. 

To  Thin,  th\n.  v.  a. 

To  make  thin-  or  rarct,  not  to  thicken ;  to- 
make  lefs  clofe  or  numerout ;  to  attenuate. 

Thinly,  /Mn'14.  ad. 

Not  thickly,  not.clofeiy. 

Thine,  Tnlne.  pronoun. 

Belonging^  or  reIating.to  thc«. 
THJNC,./^ing.  C 

Whatever  is,  not  a  oerfon;  \%  if.  ufcd  in 
contempt ;  it  is.  ufcd  Qf  perfons  ia  conr 
tempt,  or  fometimcs  with  pity. 

To  Think,  Mink.  v.  n*    preterit, 

lliought.  To  have  ideas,  to  corapai-e  terms 
or  thingli>  to  reafon.;  to  judge,  to  conclude, 
to  determine ;  to  intend  i  to  iniagiojCt  to 
fancy ;  to  m^fc,tD  mediute  ;  to  rocollcii»  tp 
obCrrv-e ;  to  judge,  to  conclude. 

To  Think,  /mnk.  v.  a. 

TiO  imsgine,  to  image  in  the  mind,  to  con- 
ceive ;  to  Think  much,  to  grudge. 

TH1NKE.R,  /Mok'fir.  f. 

One  who  thinks. 

Thjnkixo,  /Making,  f. 

Imagination,  cogiiaiion,  judgment. 

Thinly,  /MnMe.  ad. 

Not  thickly  ;  not  clofely,  not  muacroufl}^ 

Thinnesj>,  /Mn'nes.  f. 

The  contrary  to  thicknefs,  exility,  tenuity ; 
fcarcity;  rarenois,  not  fpiflitude. 

Third,  //>Ard.  a.  (io8j. 

The  firli  after  the  fecood. 

THiRb, /Mrd.  f. 

The  third  part. 

Thirdborough,  /A6rd'bAr-rA»  f. 

An  underMiondable. 

Thirdly,  /Afird'li.  ad. 

In  the  third  place. 

Thirs-t,  /Adrft;  f. 

The  pain  fuffiKcdfor  want  of^rink,  want  of 
wdrink  ;  eagernefs,  vehement  defire. 
To  Th  I  R€T,  .//'firft.  V.  n. 
Xo  feel  want  of  drink,  to  bo  Ibtifty  or 


athiril ;  to  have  a  vebeiaent  dcfite  for  any 
thing, 

Thirstiness,  /Afirs'ti-nos*  f. 

The  llatc  of  b«ing  thirlly. 

Thirsty,  ihixrs'xL  a. 

Suflfering  want  of  drink ;  painctl  for  wantof 
djrink  ;  polTcfTed  with  any  vcocmcot  dcBrc, 
as  blood  Thirlly. 

Thirteen,  thhx'iihn.  a^ 

Tea  and  three. 

The  third  after  the  tenth. 

Thirtieth,  thitz'xA-hi.  a.  (279). 

The  tei.th  thrice  told. 

ThirtTY,  thfir'th.  a» 

Thrice  toa. 

This,  thIs^  pronoun demonAraiive. 

That  which  is.  pcefsnt,  what  ia  now  man* 
tioQC^i ;  the  next  future ;  This  is  oted  tor 
This  tiAie;  the  lali  palii  it  is*  oCmb  op* 
poiicd  to.Thu  ;  when  Titiaand  That  retfcik 
a  former  fentence,  This  rolate&fio  tat  Esueri 
Thttt  to  the  forcxcr  member  (  fonetiaits  it 
ia  oppofod  to  I'he  other. 

Thistle,  /Ms'ff.  £,  (472-). 

A  prickly  weed  growing  la  corn  ^elds. 

Thlsxly,  /Ms'14.  a. 

Ovcrgruwo-wiih  thiAlo^ 
TltlTHHR,  THiTH'dl\  adi 

To  that  place,  it  it  oppofcd'  to  liiihrr;  it 
that  end,  to  that  point. 

THITHER.TO,  THlTH'ir-tU.  ad. 
To  that  end,  fo  far- 

Thith£r.ward^  thIth'&iwwIkL 

Towards  that  place* 

Tho',  thA.  ad. 

Tho*  contra£led  for  Though. 

,  Thong,  /AAog.  f. 

A  ftra4>  or  IWio^  of  lesther. 

Thoracick,  /A6-r4s^'ifc.  a. 

BeloDgtng  to  the  bread. 

,  Thoral,  /M'rSl.  a. 

Relating  to  the  bed. 

Thorn,  /^6rn.  f. 

A  prickl)^  troe  of  fever al  kin^s;  a.prickU 
growing  on  the  thoro-buAi;  any  tlu«| 
troublelome. 

A  plants 
Thornba-ck,  /Aim'WjB,  f; 
A  fca-fi(h. 

Thornbut,  /Z?dm'b4t.  f. 

A  fort  of  fca-ftfh. 

Thorny,  fh&r'nL  a* 

Full  or  thorns,  roitgh,  psickiiigv  ▼txahwii; 
dtfBcult,  pcrplcMRg. 

Thorough,  thitt*rh.  prepos.  (318). 

By  way  of  making  palKigc  oi  pcncirinou; 
by  means  of,  commonly  wriucn,  Throuf^ai 
which  lee. 

Thorough,  /^fir'rA.  a.  (39PJ- 

ComplciC,  lull,  pcrfc^.;  pafUng  througtu 

Thoroughfarb,  /W'r6-far€%  f. 

A  paflage  throM^h,  a.  pafiage^  waihoat  wf 
ilop  or  let. 

Thoroughly,  tbit'ti^AL  ad. 

Completely,  fully. 

Thoroughj>aced,  /Aflr'ri-paftr.  a. 

Perfcft  in  what  is  undertaken,  rooiplclc 

Thoroughsped,  /i>fir'rA-fped.  a. 

Fim(hed  in  priaciples,  thorougbpaced. 

Thorovghstitch,  /Adc'ri-ltitfli. 

ad.  Compleialy,  fuUyv 

Thosb,  thAsw.  prow. 

The  plsrvl  of  Tfaftt. 

Thou, 


THR 


THR 


THR 


—  n6,  mAvc,  nAr,  n6t ;  —  tibe,  tib,  bAU ;  —  Afl ;  — •  p6 And ;  —  fiin,  this. 


Thou,  thAA.  f.  in  the  oblique  cafes 

fiDgulsr  Thee  ;  in  the  plural  Ye  ;  in  the  ob- 
lique cafes  plural  You.  The  fccond  pro- 
noun perfonal  ;  it  is  ufed  only  in  very  fami- 
liar or  very  folenin  language. 

To  Thou,  thAA.  v.  a. 

To  treat  with  familiarity.     Little  ufed. 

Though,  thA.  conjunft. 

Notwithftanding  that,  although ;  as  Though, 
as  if,  like  as  if. 

Thought,  thhwt.  the  preterit  and 

part.  pa(T.  of  Think. 

Thought,  /Mwt.  f.  (313). 

The  operation  of  ihc  mind,  tnc  a^  of  think- 
ing; idea,  image  formed;  fcntiment,  fancy, 
imagery ;  reflexion,  particular  confidera- 
tioQ ;  conception,  preconceived  notion  ;  opi- 
nion, judgment ;  meditation,  ferious  con- 
(idcration ;  folicitude,  care,  concern ;  a  fmall 
degree,  a  fmall  quantity. 

Thoughtful,  /Mwt'fAl.  a. 

Contemplative,  full  of  rcfledion,  full  of 
meditation  ;  attentive,  careful ;  promoting 
meditation,  favourable  to  muting  ;  anxious, 
folicitous. 

Thoughtfully,  /Mwt'fAl-4.  ad. 

With  thought  or  confideration,  with  folici- 
tude. 

Thought  FULNESS, /Mwt'fAl-nJs.f. 

Deep  meditation  ;  anxiety,  folicitude.     * 

Thoughtless,  /Mwt'lis.  a. 

Airy,  gay,  dilfipatcd ;  negligent,  carelefs, 
ftupid,  dull. 

Thoughtlessly,  /A4wt'lis-1A.  ad. 

Without  thought,  carclefly,  (Uipidly. 

Thoughtlessness,  //>4wt'Ies-nis. 

f.  Want  of  thought,  abfencc  of  thought. 

Thoughtsick,  /Mwt'sik.  a. 

Uncafy  with  rcflcftion. 

Thousand,  //'AA'zand.  a.  or  f. 

The  number  of  ten  hundred  ;  provcrbiaHy, 
a  great  number. 

Thousandth,  /AAA'z4nd/A.  a. 

llie  hundredth  ten  tiroes  tojd,  the  ordiaal 
of  a  thoufand. 

Thrall, /Ariwl.  f.  (84). 

A  flavc,  one  who  is  in  the  power  of  another ; 
bondage,  ftaie  of  flavtiy  or  coofincmcot. 

To  Thrall,  /Ariwl.  v.  a. 

To  enflavc,  to  bring  into  the  power  of  aao- 
tbcr. 

Thraldom,  /6r4wl'dAm.  f. 

Slavery,  fcrvitudc. 

Thrapple,  Mrip'pl.  f.  (405)- 

The  windpipe  of  any  animal. 

To  Thrash,  /^raih.  v.  a. 

To  beat  corn  to  free  it  from  the  fUtw ;  to 
beat,  to  drub. 

To  Thrash,  /*r4(h.  v.  n. 

To  labour,  to  drudge. 

Thrasher,  //(^rjllh'Ar.  f. 

One  who  thrafhes  com. 

Thrashing-floor,    /Arifli'ing- 
floie.  f. 

An  area  on  which  corn  is  beaten. 

Thrasonical,  /Ar4-s6n'ni-ldil.  a. 

»  Uoaitiulf  bragging. 

Thread,  /*rid.  f.  (234). 

A  fmall  line,  a  fm^ll  twilt ;  any  thing  con- 
tinued in  a  courfe,  uniform  tcnour. 

To  Thread,  tfjiid.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  through  with  a  thread;  t«  pafs 
through,  to  pierce  through. 

Threadbare,  //^rcd'bare.  a. 

Deprived  of  ih^  nap,  wore  to  tbt  naked 
tkrctdi ;  worn  out,  trrtc. 


>  V.  a. 


Threaden,  thrld'd'n.  a.  (103J 

Made  of  thread.' 

Threat,  thiiu  f.  (234). 

Menace,  denunciation  ofill. 

To  Threat,  /Aret.  1 

To  Threaten, //rlt't'n.  / 

To  menace,  to  denounce  evil ;  to  menace, 
to  terrify  or  attempt  to  terrify  ;  to  menace 
by  action. 

Threatener,  Mr4t't*n-dr.  f. 

Menacer,  one  that  threatens.     • 

Threateningly,  Mrlt't'n-lng-U. 

kd.  With  menace,  in  a  threatening  manner. 

Threatful,  thrit^iAL  a. 

Full  of  threats.  ^ 

Three,  thvht.  a.  (246). 

Two  and  one  ;  proverbially  a  fmall  number. 

Threefold,  //>rei'fAld.  a. 

Thrice  repeated,  conlillins  of  three. 

Threepence,  //>rep'enfe.  f. 

A  fmall  filvcr  coin  valued  at  thrice  a  peany. 

Threepenny,  /Arep'en-i.  a. 

Vulgar,  mean. 

Threepile,  /Aric'plle.  f. 

An  old  name  tor  good  velvet.  . 

Threepiled,  /Arii'pird.  a. 

Set  with  a  thick  pile  ;  in  another  place  it 
fcems  to  mean  piled  one  on  another. 

Threescore,  /ArAi'flcAre.  a. 

Thrice  twenty,  fixty. 

Threnody,  /Ar4n'&-d4.  f, 

A  fong  of  lamentation. 

Thresher,  Mrllh'Ar.  f. 

Properly  Thtafher. 

Threshold,  /Arefli'hAld.  f. 

The  ground  or  ikep  under  the  do«r,  en- 
trance, gate,  door. 

Threw,  MrAA.   (339)    preterit  of 

Throw. 

Thrice,  /Arlfe.  ad. 

Three  times ;  a  word  of  amplificatioa. 

To  Thrid,  /Arid.  v.  a. 

To  flidc  throuj^h  a  narrow  palTage. 

Thrift,  thnW.  f. 

Profit,  gain,  riches  gotten  ;  parfimony,  fni« 
gality,  good  hulbandry  ;  a  plant. 

Thriftily,  thnt'tiA^.  ad. 

Frugally,  pardmonioufly. 

Thriftinbss,  Mrif  ti-nii.  f. 

Frugality,  hulbandry. 

Thriftless,  /AritVIis.  a. 

Profufe,  cxir..v.'   mH. 

Thrifty,  Miif  t<i.  a. 

Frugal,    fparing,     not    protufe ; 
banded. 

To  Thrill,  /Aril.  v.  a. 

To  pierce,  to  bore,  to  pcncf^ate. 

To  Thrill,  /Aril.  v.  n. 

To  hjvc   the.  quality  of  piercing 

or  wound  tiie  car  with  a    Ihaip 

feci  a  fharp  tingling  fcnlaiion  ;  to  paf*  with 

a  tingling  ftrnfaiion. 

To  Thrive,  /Arlve.  v.  n.  preterit. 

Throve,  Thrived  ;  pjrt.  Thriven.  To  prof- 
pcr,  to  grow  rich,  to  advance  in  any  thing 
dcfired. 

Thriver,  /Arl'vAr.  f. 

One  that  profpers,  one  that  grows  rich. 

Thrivingly,  /Arl'ving-lA.  ad. 

In  a  profperous  way. 

Throat,  /Arote.  f.  (295). 

The  forepart  of  tiie  neck  ;  the  main  road  of 
any  place  ;  to  cut  the  Throat,  to  murder,  to 
kill  by  violence. 

3T 


well   huf- 


1  to  pierce 
(bund  ;   to 


To  Throb,  /Arob.  v.  n. 

To  heave,  to  beat,  to  rife  at  the  breaft;  t» 

beat,  to  palpitate. 

Throb,  /Ar6b.  f. 

Heave,  beat,  ftroke  of  palpitatioa. 

Throe,  thro.  f.  (296). 

The  pain  of  travail,  the  anguifk  of  bringiar 
children ;  any  extreme  agony,  the  liaal  and 
mortal  ftruggle. 

To  Throe,  /Ar&.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  agonies.     Not  in  ufe. 

Throne,  /Ar6ne.  f. 

A  roval  feat,  the  feat  of  a  king ;  the  feat  of 
a  bimop. 

To  Throne,  /Arine.  v.  a. 

To  enthrone,  to  fet  on  a  royal  feat. 

Throng,  /ArAng.  f. 

A  croud,  a  multitude  prefling  againft  etck 
other. 

To  Throng,  /ArAng.  v.  n. 

To  croud,  to  come  in  tumultuoua  multt* 
tudes. 

To  Throng,  /ArAng.  v.  a. 

To  opprefs  or  incommode  with  croud«  %€ 
tumults. 

Throstle,  /ArAs'll.  f.  (472). 

The  thrufli,  a  fmall  finging  bird. 

Throttle,  /ArAt'tl.  l.  (405). 

The  windpipe. 

To  Throttle,  /ArAt'tl.  v.  a« 

To  choak,  to  fuifocate,  to  kill  by  ftoppto^ 
the  breath. 

Throve,  /ArAvc.     The  preterit  of 

Thrive. 

Through,  /ArAA. 


prep.  (315). 

f;  notinff  palu 


tranfmiflion  ;  by  means  of. 

Through,  /ArAA.  ad. 

From  one  end  or  fide  to  the  other;  to  tke 

end  of  any  thing. 

Throughbred,  /ArAA'brSd.  a.       ^ 

Completely  educated,  completely  taught. 
Generally  written  Throuibbre-^. 

Through  LIGHTED,  /Ar&A-ll'tid.  a. 

Lighted  on  both  fides. 

Throughly,  /ArAo'li.  ad. 

Completely,  fully,  entirely,  wholly;  with- 
out referve,  Hucercly.  More  commonly 
written  Thoroughly. 

Throughout,  /ArAo-AAt',  prep. 

Quite  through,  in  every  ^art  of. 

Throughout,  /ArAA-oAt'.  ad. 

Every  where,  in  every  part. 

Throughpaced,  /AroA'pifte.  a. 

Perfeft,  complete.  More  commonly  wriV- 
ten  and  pronounced  Tbnrcdgbpactd. 

ToTHRow,/ArA.  v.n.  pret.  Threw; 

part.  u^Ulvc,  Thrown.  To  fling,  to  cn(k ; 
to  fend  to  a  diujut  j)Ucc  by  any  piojtCuic 
force  ;  to  tofs,  to  put  wun  any  violence  «i- 
tumult;  to  lay  carclefsly,  or  in  ha  lie ;  t«. 
venture  at  dice;  to  call,  to  ftrip  off;  to 
emit  in  any  manner ;  to  fpread  in  liaftc  ;  to 
overturn  in  wrelUing;  to  drive,  to  fend  by 
force ;  to  make  to  a^t  at  a  diftance ;  to 
change  by  any  kind  of  violence;  to  Throw 
away,  to  lofe,  to  fpcnd  in  va^n  ;  to  rejeUi 
to  Throw  by,  to  rrjrfl,  to  lay  afidc  as  of  no 
ufe;  to  Throw  down,  to  fuuvcrt,  to  over- 
turn; to  Throw  off,  to  expel;  to  rcjeft,  to 
renounce ;  to  Throw  out,  to  exert,  to  bring 
forth  into  zd ;  to  diflance,  to  leave  behind ; 
to  cjed,  to  expel ;  to  rcjed»  to  exclude;  t« 
Throw  up,  to  refign  angrily;  to  emit,  to 
eje^,  to  bring  up. 

To  Throw,  /Ari.  v.  n.  (324). 

To  perform  the  ad  of  c«&iug ;  to  ca^  dice ; 


THU 


THY 


TIA 


t*  Throw  about,  to  caft  about,  to-  try  ex- 
pedients. 

Throw,  thrb.  f. 

A  caft,  the  aft  of  caftln^  or  throwing;  a 
caft  of  dice,  the  manner  m  which  the  dice 
fall  whcti  they  arc  cafli  the  fpace  to  which 
any  thing  is  thrown  ;  cftort,  violent  fally ; 
the  agony  of  childbirth,  in  this  fenfe  it  is 
wriiten  Throe. 

Thrower,  //>r6'flr.  f. 

One  that  throws. 

Thrum,  thviim,  f. 

The  ends  of  weavers  threads;  any  coarfe 
yarn* 

To  Thrum,  /ArSm.  v.  a. 

To  grate,  to  play  coarfely^ 

Thrush,  /^rfifh*  L 

A  fniall  Tinging  bird  ;  fmalV  round,  fuper- 
ficial  ulcerations,  which  appear  firft  in  the 
xnouih ;  they  may  aficft  every  part  of  the 
alimentary  du6l  except  the  thick  guts. 

To  Thrust,  /Arfilt.  v.  a. 

To  pufli  any  thing  into  matter,  or  between 
bodies ;  to  poih,  to  remove  with  violence, 
td  drive  ;  to  ftab;  to  impel,  to  urge  ;  to  ob- 
trude, to  intrude. 

To  Thrust,  Mrdft.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  hoftile  pufh  ;  to  (queeie  in,  to 
put  himfclf  into  any  place  by  violence  ;  to 
intrude;  to  pufh  forwards,  to  come  vio- 
lently, to  throng. 

Thrust,  fhrliil.  f- 

Hoftile  attack  with  aoy  pointed  weapon; 
alTault,  attack. 

Thruster,  /Arfift'Ar.  f. 

He  that  thrutts. 

Thumb,  th&m.  f.  (347)- 

The  fhort  itrong  lingei  anfwerinj  to  the 
.  other  four. 

To  Thumb,  Mm.  v.  a.  . 

To  handlift  aBkwardly. 

Thum STALL,  /Afim'ftill.  f. 

A  thimble. 

Thump,  Mfimp.  f. 

A  hard  heavy  dead  dull  blow  with  fomc- 
thing  blunt. 

To  Thump,  Mflmp.  v;  a. 

To  bt-at  with  dull  heavy  bjpws. 

To  Thump,  /^Amp.  v.  n. 

To  fall  or  ftrikc  wi.h  a  dull  heavy  blow. 

Thumper,  fhAmp^iir,  f. 

The  pcrfon  or  thing  that  thumps. 

Thunder,  thin'd^r^L 

A  Icud  rumbling  noiie  which  ufually  fol- 
lows lightning  ;  any  loud  noifc  or  tumultu- 
ous violence. 

To  Thunder,  //'ftn'dAr.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  loud,  fuddcn,  and  terrible  noife. 

To  Thunder,  tMn'dit.  v.  a. 

To  emit  with  noife  and  ttrrror  ;  to  publith 
any  denunciation  or  threat. 

Thunderbolt,  /Mn'dAr-b6lt.  f. 

'  Lightening,  the  arrows  of  heaven  ;  lulmina- 
tion,  denunciation  properly  ecclefialiical. 

Thunderclap, //>fin'dor-kWg.  f. 

Explofion  of  thunder. 

Thunderer, /^6n'dfir-0r.  f. 

The  power  that  thunders. 

Thunderous, //jfin'ddr-fls.  a.. 

Prodacmg  thunder. 

Thundershower,  //»tn'd6r-(h66r 
fir.  f. 

A  rain  accompanied  with  thunder. 

Thunderstone,  Mfin'dfir-ftine.  f. 

A  Hone  fabuloufly  luppofcd  lo  be  cjuiitcd 
by  thunder,  thunoeiboit. 
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To   Thunderstrike, 
ftrlke.  V.  a. 

To  blall  or  hurt  with  lightening. 

Thuri FERGUS,  /Ai-rlf'ter-fis.  a. 

Bearing  frankincenfc. 

THURiFiCATioN,Mii-rif-f4-kli'fhih 

f.  The  aft  of  fuming  with  incenfe,  the  aft  of 
burning  incenfe. 

Thursday,  tharz'dk.  f.  (223). 

The  fifth  dav  of  the  week. 

Thus,  thus.  ad. 

In  this  manner,  in  thia wife;  to  this  degree, 
to  this  quantity. 

To  Thwack,  /AwSk.  v.  a. 

To  ftrike  with  fomething  blunt  and  heavy, 
to  th^elh,  to  bang. 

Thwack,  /*wlk.  f.  (85). 

A  heavy  hard  blow. 

Thwart,  Mwirt.  a.  (80. 

Tranfvcrfe,    crofs  to  fomething   elfe  ;  pcr- 
vcrfe,  inconvenient,  mifchievous. 

To  Thwart,  fhv/in.  v.  a. 

To  crofs,  to  lie  or  come  crofs  any  thing;  to 
croftj,  to  oppofc,  to  t raver fe. 

To  Thwart,  ihYritt.  v.  n. 

To  be  oppofue. 

Thwart  I NGLY,  /Aw4rt'ing-14.  a<L 

Oppofitely,  with  oppofition. 

Thy,  thI,  or  th^.  pronoun. 

Of  thee,  belonging  to  thee. 
03^  From  what  has  been  already  obferved  of 
the  pronoun  my,  we  are  naturally  led  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  word  thy,  when  not  eraphati- 
cal,  ought  to  follow  the  fame  analogy,  and 
be  pronounced  like  the,  as  we  frequently 
hear  it  on  the  llage  :  but  if  we  rcflcft  that 
reading  oi  reciting  is  a  perfeft  pifturc  of 
fpeaking,  we  (hall  be  induced  to  think  that, 
in  this  particular,  the  ^lage  is  wrong.  The 
fecond  perfonal  pronoun  thy  is  not  like  my, 
the  common  language  of  every  fubjeft ;  it 
is  ufed  only  where  the  fubjeft  is  either  raifed 
above  common  life,  or  funk  below  it  into 
the  mean  and  familiar.  When  the  fubjeft  is 
elevated  above  common  life,  it  adopts  a  lan- 
guage fuitablc  to  fuch  an  elevation,  and  the 
pronunciation  of  this  language  ought  to  be 
as  far  removed  from  the  tamiliar  as  the  lan- 
guage itfclf.  Thus,  in  prayer,  pronouncing 
thy  like  the,  even  when  uncraphatical,  would 
be  intolerable  :  wlyle  fuffcring  thy,  when  un- 
emphatical,  to  flidc  into  the  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  flight  and  tamiliar  compofition, 
fccmstolow<i  the  foui;d  to  the  language, 
and  form  a  proper  dilUnction  between  dif- 
ferent fuojtfts.  If,  therefore,  it  Ihould  be 
afkcd  why,  in  reciting  epic  or  tragic  compo- 
fition, we  ought  always  to  pronounce  thy 
rhyming  with  ^/?^,  while  wv,  when  unem- 
phatical,  links  into  the  found  of_  ffie,  it  may 
be  anfwcred,  becaufc  tny  is  the  common 
language  of  every  fubjeft,  whijc //;jr  is  con 
fined  to  fubjefts  cither  elevated  above  conv- 
mon  life,  or  hmk  below  it  into  the  negli- 
gent and  fauiihar.  When,  theiefore,  the 
language  is  elevated,  the  uncoramonncfs  of 
the  word  thy,  and  its  full  found  rhyming 
v^xih  hij^h,  is  fuitablc  to  the  dignity' of  the 
fubjeft*:  but  the  ilcuder  found  like  the  gives 
it  a  fiimiliarity  only  fuitable  to  the  language 
of  endearment  oi  negligence,  and  for  this 
very  rcafon  is  unfil  for  the  dignity  of  epic  or 
tragic  compofition.  Thus  in  the  following 
'  paiFagrsfiom  Milton: 

Say  fird,  for  heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy 
view,  , 

Nor  the  deep  tiaft'of  hell 

'  .  Parad.  Lost,  b  i. 

,0  thou,  that  with  furpafling  glory  crown'd, 
Look'ft  from,  thy  ioic  douumou,.  Like  the  God 


Of  this  new  world  ;  nt  whofe  fight  all  the  ftaw 
Hide  their  diminifti'd  heads  ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and-add  thy  name, 
O  fun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  bate  thy  beams. 

Parad   Lost.  b.  4. 

Here  pronouncing  the  pronoun  /by,  liice  the 
word  the,  would  familiarize  and  debafe  the 
language  to  profe.  The  fame  may  be  ob^ 
forvcd  of  the  following  paflTage  from  the  tra- 
gedy of  Cato: 

Now,  Cxfar,  let  thy  troops  befet  our  gates. 

And  bar  each  avenue  ;  thy  gathering  fleets 

O'erfpread  the  fca,  and  (lop  upevVy  port; 

Cato  (hall  open  to  himfelf  a  paCFkge, 

And  mock  thy  hopes 

Here  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing  M^  like 
the  is  palpable:  nor  would  it  be  much  more 
cxcufable  in  the  following  fpecch  of  Fortius, 
in  the  firil  fcene  of  the  fame  tragedy; 

Thou  fcc'ft  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival ; 

But  1  muft  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper. 

Now,  Marcus,  now  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof; 

Pttt  forth  thy   ntmoft    (ttcngthr  work    ev'ry 
nerve, 

And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  foul ; 

As'this^pronoun  is-  generally  pronounced  on 
the  ftage,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  eartt> 
diftinguilh  whether  the  words  are, 

Thou  know'ft  not  that  thy  brother  is^/ij;  rival— 
or, 

Thou  know'ft  not  that  the  brother  i$.tbe  rival, 
&c. 
And  this  may  be  one  rcafon  why  the  (lender 
pronunciation  of  thy  (hould  be  avoided  ai 
much  as  pofTible. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  though  thefc 
pailages  require  thy  to  be  pronounced  fo  as 
to  rhyme  with  bt^h,  there  are  other  infUnccs 
in  tragedy  where  the  fubjeft  is  low  and  fa# 
miliar,  which  would  be  better  pronounced 
by  founding  thy  like/if :  to  which  it  may 
be  anfwered,  that  when  tragedy  lowers 
her  voice,  and  defcend*  into^  the  mean  antfi 
familiar,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  the  tra- 
gedies oJF  Shakefpeare,  the  (lender  nronuo* 
ciation  of  thy  may  be  adopted,  becaufe* 
though  the  piece  may  have  the  name  of  a 
tragedy,  the  fcene  may  be  really  comedy. 
The  only  rule,  therefore,  that  can  be  g'^*"» 
is  a  very  indefinite  one ;  namely,  that  thy 
ought  always  to  be  pronounced  fo  as  to 
rhyme  with  hi^b  when  the  fubjeft  is  raifed, 
and  the  perfonage  dignified  ;  but  when  the 
fubjeft  IS  familiar,  and  the  pcrfon  we  ad- 
drefs,  without  dignity  or  importance,  if  thf 
be  the  perftmal  pronoun  made  ufe  of,  it 
ou^lu  to  be  pronounced  like  the  :  thus,  if  ia 
a  familiar  way,  we  fay  to  a  friend,  Give  ntt 
thy  h.ind,  we  never  hear  the  nronoun  thy 
founded  fo  as  rhyme  with  tngh :  and  it  is^ 
always  pronounced  like  the  when  f peaking, 
to  a  child  ;  we  fay.  Mind  thy  hook,  Hold  uf  thy 
Leud,  or  Take  off  toy  bat.  The  phratcology 
we  call  thee  aud  tboui;^  is  not  in  fo  coininoa 
ufe  with  us  as  the  tutcyantzxnong  the  French  J 
but  as  the  fccoud  perfonal  pronoun  tho9,wa 
its  polTefllve  thy  is  indifpcnfable  in  coropor 
(ition,  it  teems  of  fomc  imporUncc  to  pro- 
nounce them  properly. 

Thyself,  Tnl-self .  pronoub  reci- 
procal. It  is  commonly  ufcd  in  the  obliqua 
cafes,  or  following  the  verb  ;  in  poetical  or, 
fojemn  language  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  urn. 
nominative. 

Thyine-wood,  //?A'ine-wid.  H^ 

A  precious  wood. 

Thvme,  time,  f.  (471). 

A  plant. 

TiAR,  tl'4r. 
Tiara, 

A  drcfafor  i 


i.tU'rL  (116)  / '• 
fa  for  the  hcaa,  a  diadcoi. 


TIF 


TIM 


TIN 


lib,  mAve,  ndr,  nit ;  —  tfibcj  tflb,  idll ;  —  Ail ;  —  pAdnd  j — /Wn,  mis. 


ToTfCE,  tife.  V.  a. 

To  draw,  to  allure.  Ufcd  fcldom  for  Ea- 
ticc. 

Tick,  tit.  f. 

Score,  truil ;  the  loufe  of  dogs  or  flicep ;  the 
cafe  which  holds  the  feathers  of  a  bed. 

To  Tick,  tik.  v.  n. 

To  run  on  fcore ;  to  truft,  to  fcore. 

T;c"»c,}''''k'»C°3).}'-- 

The  fame  with  Tick.  A  fort  of  Itrong  linen 
for  bedding. 

Ticket,  tikit.  f. 

A  token  of  any  right  or  debt  upon  the  deli- 
very of  which  admilGon  U  granted,  or  a 
claim  acknowledged. " 

To  Tickle,  tik'kl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  affect  with  a  prurient  fenfation  by  flight 
touches ;  to  plcale  by  flight  gratiticatious. 

To  Tickle,  tik'kl.  v.  n. 

To  feel  titillation. 

Tickle,  tik'kl.  a. 

Tottering,  unfixed,  unftable.     Not  in  ufe. 

Ticklish,  tik'kl-ifti.  a. 

Scniible  to  titillation,  cafily  tickled  ;  totter- 
ing, uncertain,  unfixed ;  difficult,  nice. 

TiCKLisHNESs,  tik'kl-ifh-ncs.  f. 

The  ftate  of  bci«g  ticklifti. 

TicKTACK,  tik'tdk.  f. 

A  game  at  tables. 

Tide,  tide.  f. 

Time,  feafon.  In  this  fcnfe  not  now  in  ufe. 
Alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Cca ;  flood ; 
ilream,  courfe. 

To  Tide,  tide.  v.  a. 

To  flrive  with  the  flreara. 

To  Tide,  tide.  v.  n. 

To  pour  a  flood,  to  be  agitated  by  the  tide. 

TiDEGATE,  tlde'gate.  f. 

A  gate  through  which  t^e  tide  paflcs  into  a 
ba^n. 

TiDESMAN,  tldz'mln.  f. 

A  tidewaitcr  or  cultoinhoufe  officer,  who 
watches  on  board  of  merchantlhips  till  the 
duty  of  goods  be  paid. 

TiDEWAiTER,  tlde'wJi-tftr.  f. 
An  officer  «wbo  watches  the  landing  of  goods 
at  the  cufiomhoufe. 

Tidily,  tlMA-li.  ad. 

Neatly,  readily. 

Tidiness,  ti'd4-nSs.  f. 

Neatncfs,  readincfs. 

Tidings,  ti'dlngz.  f. 

News,  an  account  6f  fometbin^  that  has 
Happened. 

Tidy,  ti'di.  a. 

Neat,  ready. 

To  Tie,  ti.  v.  a,  (276). 

To  bind,  to  fallen  with  a  knot ;  to  knit,  to 
•omplicatc ;  to  hold,  to  fatten  ;  to  hinder, 
to  obflruA  ;  to  oblige,  to  couft.rain,  to  re- 
flrain.  to  confine. 

TiE,  d.  f. 

Knot,  fattening;  bond,  obligation. 

Tier,  tcir.  f. 

A  r  >w,  a  rank. 

Tierce,  tfcrfc.f. 

fi  velTcl  holdmg  the  third  part  of  a  pipe. 

Tiff,  tif.  C 

Liquor,  drink  ;  a  fit  of  peeviflinefa  or  ful- 
Irnncfs,  a  pet. 

To  Tiff,  tif.  v.  n. 

lo  be  in  a  pet,  to  quarreL 

Tiffany,  tiPfd-n^.f. 

Ycry^thiu  (ilk. 


Tiger,  tl'cflr.  f. 

A  fierce  bcatt  of  the  leonine  kibd. 

Tight,  tite.  a.  (393J. 

Tenfe,  clofc,  not  loolc;  free  from  fluttering 
rags,  lefs  than  neat. 

To  Tighten,  tl't'nrV.  a.  {103). 

To  ttraiten,  to  mike  clofc. 

Tightly,  tlte'li.  ad.  . 

Clofcly,  not  loofely;  neatly,  not  idly. 

Tightness,  tite'nes.  i. 

ClofcrfWs,  not  loofenefs. 

Tigress,  ti'gr^s.  f. 

The  fcinalc  of  the  tiger. 

Tike,  tike.  f. 

A  fpecics  of  dog. 

Tile,  tile.  f. 

Tfiin  plates  of  baked  clay  ufed  to  tover 
houfes. 

To  Tile,  tHe.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  tiles  ;  to  cover  as  tiles. 

Tiler,  ti'ldr.  f. 

One  whofc  trade  is  to  cover  ^oufcf  witk 
tiles. 

Tiling,  ti'llng.  f. 

The  roof  covered  with  tilet. 

TiLt,  till.f. 

A  moricv  box. 

Till,  till,  prep. 

To  the  time  of ;  Till  now,  to  the  prafent 
time  ;  Till  then,  to  that  lime. 

Till,  till.  conjunA. 

To  the  time ;  to  the  degree  that. 

To  Till,  till.  v.  a. 

To  cultivate,  to  hufband,  commonly  ufed  of 
the  hufbandry  of  the  plough. 

Tillable,  i!l'li-bl.  a. 

Arable,  fit  for  the  plough. 

Tillage,  tll'lldje.  f.  (90). 

HuflModry,  the  a^  or  pra^icc  of  plowing 
or  culture. 

Tiller,  til'lfir.  f. 

Hufbandman,  ploughman;  a  till,  a  fmall 
drawer.   * 

Tilt,  tilf.  f. 

A  ten:,  any  covering  over  head ;  the  cover 
of  a  boat ;  a  military  game  at  which  the 
combatants,  run  againfi  each  other  with 
lances  on  horfeback;  a  thrutt. 

To  Tilt,  tilt.  v.  a. 

To  cover  like  a  tilt  of  a  boat ;  to  carry  as  in 
tilts  or  tournaments  ;  to  point  as  in  tilts  (  to 
turn  up  lo  as  to  run  out. 

To  Tilt,  tilt.  v.  n. 

To   run  in  tilts;  to  fight  with  rapiers;  to 
rufh  as  in  combat;  lo  play  unflcadily;  to 
fail  on  one  fide. 
TiLTER,  tllt'Ar.  f. 
One  who  tilts,  one  who  flghts. 

Tilth,  tii/A.  f. 

Hufbandry,  culture. 

Timber,  tim'bOr.  f. 

Wood  fit  for  building ;  the  main  trunk  of  a 
tree  ;  the  main  beams  of  a  fabiick. 

Timbered,  tim'bAr'd.  a.  (359J. 

Built,  formed,  connived. 

Timbrel,  tim'brel.  f. 

A  kind  of  mufical  iulirumcnt  played  by  puU 
fatipn. 

Time,  time.  f. 

The  incafurc  of  duration ;  fpace  of  time  ;  in- 
terval I  feafon,  proper  time  ;  a  conGderable 
fpace  of  duration,  continuance,  proccfb  of 
time;  age,  particular  part  of  time;  hour  of 
childbirth ;  mulical  mcalure. 

To  Time,  time.  v.  a. 

To  adapt  to  the  time,  to  bring  to  do  at  a 
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proper  time;   to  regulate  a^  tm  tiflae^t^ 

meafure  harmonically. 

Timeful,  tlme'ffil.  a. 

Seafonable,  timely,  early. 

Timeless,  time'les.  a. 

Unfcafonahle,  done  at  an  improper  time  ; 
untimely,  immature,  done  before  the  proper 
time. 

Timely,  tlme'14.  a. 

Seafonable,  fufliciently  early. 

TiMESERVER,  time'serv-flr.  f. 

One  who  complies  with  prevailing  notioM 
whatever  they  be. 

Timeserving,  tlme'scrv-ing.  a. 

Meanly  complying  with  prefent  power. 

Timid,  timid,  a. 

Fearful,  timorous,  wanting  courage. 

Timidity,  te-mid'e-ti.  f. 

Fearfulnefsi  timoroufnefs,  habitual  cow* 
ardice. 

Timorous,  tim'flr-fis.  a. 

Fearful,  full  of  ^ear  and  fcruple. 

Timorously,  tim'flr-ds-16.  ad. 

Fearfully,  with  much  fear. 

TiMOJtousNEss,  t!m'dr-As-n2s.  C 

Fearfulnefs. 

TiMOUS,  tl'mfls.  a. 

Early,  timely.     Not  in  ufe. 

Tin,  tin.  f. 

One  of  the  primitive  metals,  called  by  tka. 
chymifls  lupiler ;  thin  plata*  of  iroa  c«* 
vered  with  tin. 

To  Tin,  tin.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  ti^ 

To  TiNCT,  tinkt.  V.  a. 

To  ttain,  to  colour,  to  fpot,  to  dye;  f  it^ 
bue  with  a  tatte. 

TiNCT,  tinkt.  f. 

Colour,  ttain,  fpot. 

Tincture,  tink'tfliire.  f.  (461)/ 

Colour  or  tatte  fuperadded.  by  fomciliing4 
extra^  of  fome  drug  made  in  fpirits,  an  is* 
fufion. 

To  Tincture,  tink'tfhAre.  v.  a. 

To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  fome  colour 
or  tatte  ;  to  imbue  the  mind. 

Tinder,  tin'dfir.  f. 

Any  thing  eminently  inflammable  placed  t« 
catch  Are. 

To  Tinge,  tinje.  v.  a. 

To' impregnate  or  imbue  with  a  Colour  •? 
tatte. 

Tingent,  tin'jont.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  tinge. 

To  Tingle,  ting'gl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  feel   a  found,  or  the  continuance  of  « 
found;  to  feel  a  (harp  quick  pain  with  a 
-  fenfation  of  motion;  to  feel  either  pain  or 
pleafure  with  a  fenfation  of  motioa. 

To  Tink,  tink.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  (harp  fhrill  noife. 

Tinker,  tink'rtr.  f. 

A  mender  of  old  brafs.  » 

To  Tinkle,  tink'kl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  make  a  fharp  quick  noife,  to  clink ;  t* 
hear  a  low  quick  noife. 

Tinman,  tin'mSn.  f. 

A  manufa^urcr  of  tin,  or  iron  tinned  over. 

Tinner,  tin'nAr.  f. 

One  who  works  in  the  tin  mines. 

Tin«el,  tin'sil.  f. 

A  kind  of  fhining  cloth;  any  thin^  fliining 
with  falfc  luilrc,  any  thing  flicwy  and  of 
little  value. 


TIS  TIV 

0^  (546).  —  Fite,  fir,  fill,  f4t ;  ~  mi,  mJt ;  —pine,  p!n ;  — 


TOO 


To  TiNSEt,  tin'sil.  V.  a. 

To  decorate  with  cheap  ornaments,  to  adorn 
"with  luilre  that  ha»  d«  value. 

Tint,  tint.  f. 

A  dye,  a  colour. 

Tiny,  tl'ni.  a. 

Little,  fmall,  punv. 

Tip,t!p.f./ 

Top,  end,  point,  extremity. 

To  Tip,  tip.  v.  a. 

To  lop,  to  end,  to  cover  on  the  end;  to 
fti  ikc  flightly,  to  tap,  to  ^ivc  an  inueudo,  to 
give  fccrctly. 

Tippet,  tip'pit.  f. 

Someihing  worn^about  the  neck. 

To  Tipple,  tip'pl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  drink  luxuriourfy,  to  vraftc  life  •vtr  the 
cup. 

To  Tipple,  tip'pl.  v.  a. 

To  drink  in  luxury  or  exccfs. 

Tipple,  tip'pl.  f. 

Drink,  liquor. 

Tippled,  tip'pl'd.  a.  (359}. 

Tipfy,  drunk. 

Tippler,  tip'pl-flr.  f. 

A  fotiifh  drunkard. 

Tipstaff,  tip'ftif.f. 

An  officer  with  a  ftaflt  tipped  with  meul ; 
the  Uaff  itfelf,  fo  tipt. 

Tipsy,  iip'sA.  a. 

Drunk. 

Tiptoe,  t!p't6.  f. 

The  end  of  the  toe. 

Tire,  tih.  f.— See  Tier. 

Rank^  row. 
(^"  Aa  this  woi^,  when  it  fignifiea  a  rank  or 
now,  is  untverially  pronounced  like  tear^ 
a  drop  from  the  eye,  it  ought  always  to  be 
written  tier  j  which  would  prevent  a  grofs 
irregularity.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wiihed, 
not  only  as  its  derivation  from  the  old 
French  /iVr^feems  to  require  this  fpelling, 
but  to  diUinguifli  it  from  the  word  tkft  a 
bead-drefa;  which,  probably,  being  a  cor- 
ruptian  either  of  the  word  tiaras  an  orna- 
meut  for  the  head,  or  of  the  English  word 
ttlirey  ought  to  be  written  and  pronounced 
like  the  word  tirCy  to  fatigue.  Dr.  Kenrick 
is  the  only  Onhoepiil  wbo  has  attended  to 
this  diftin6lion. 

Tire,  tire.  f. 

A  hcad-drefs  ;  furniture;  appar;.tus. 

To  Tire,  tire.  v.  a. 

To  fatigue,  to  make  w^ary,^  to  harafs;  to 
drefs  the  head. 

To  Tire,  tire.  v.  n. 

To  fail  with  wcarincfs. 

Tiredness,  tir'd'nes.  f. 

State  of  being  tired,  wearineft. 

Tiresome,  tire'sfim.  a. 

Weaiinefs,  fatiguing,  tedious. 

Tiresomeness,  tlre'sfim-nSs;  f. 

Aft  or  quality^of  being  tirefome. 

Tirewoman,  tlre'wfim-fln.  f*    ' 

A  woman  whofe  bufmcfs  is  to  make  dreflca 
for  the  head. 
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f. 

"or  the 


TiRiNGHOusE,.  ti'ring-hMfe. 
TiRiNGROOM,.ti'ring-r66m. 

The  room,  in  which,  pla vera  drefs 

TTis,  tiz.     Contrafted  for  It  is. 

Thiscontraftion  is  allowable  only  in  poetry, 

TisiCK,  tiz'ik.  f.  properly  Phthifick. 

Cenfumpiion. 

TisiCAL,  tk'i-kal.a. 

Co»fumi»iiva,. 


Tissue,  tifh'A.  f. 

Clorh  int<rwovcn  with  gold  and  (Uvcr. 

To  Tissue,  tirti'A.  v.  a. 

To  interweave,  to  variegate. 

Tit,  tit.  f. 

A  fmall  horfe,  generally  in  contempt ;  ^ 
v/ooiau,  in  contempt ;  a  Titmoufe  or  Tom- 
tit i  a  bird. 

Titbit,  tit'blt.  f. 

Nice  bit,  nice  fo<>d. 

Titheable,  tiTH'i-bl.  a. 

Subjcft  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 

Tithe,  tiTHe.  f.  (467J. 

The  tenth  part,  the  part  af&gncd  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  raiuiftrv ;  the  tenth  part 
of  any  thing;  a  fmall  part,  fmall  portion. 

To  Tithe,  th-He.  v.  a. 

To  tax,  to  pay  the  tenth  part. 

To  Tithe,  tlTHe.  v.  n. 

To  pay  tithe. 

TiTHER,  ti'THflr.  f. 
One  who  gathers  tithes. 

TiTHING,  tl'THing.  f. 

Tithing  is  the  number  or  company  of  ten 
men  with  their  families  knit  together  io  a 
fociety,  all  of  them  being  bound  to  the  king 
f(»r  the  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  of  each 
of  their  fociety  ;  tithe,  tenth  part  due  to  the 
prieft. 

TiTHINGMAN,  tl'THlng-Olin.  f.- 
A  petty  peace  officer. 

To  Titillate,  tk'til-lite.  v.  n. 

To  tickle. 
TlTILLATION,  tit-til-li'fllfin.  f. 
The  a^  of  tickling;    the    ftate    of    being 
tickled ;  any  flight  or  petty  pleafure. 

Titlark,  tlt'Urk.  f. 

A  bird. 

Title,  tl'tl.  f.  (405). 

A  general  head  com priling  particulars;  any 
appellation  of  honour ;  a  name,  an  appel- 
lation ;  the  fiili  page  of  a  book,  telling  its 
name  and  generally  its  fubjed ;  a  claim  of 
right. 

To  Title,  tl'tl.  v.  a. 

To  entitle,  to  name,  to  call. 

Titleless,  ti'tl-l^s.  a. 

Wanting  a  name  or  appellation. 

Titlepage,  tl'tl-padje.  f. 

The  page  containing  the  title  of  a  book. 

Titmouse,  tit'mdrife.  f. 

A  fmall  fpecics  of  birds. 

To  Titter,  tit'tAr.  v.  n. 

To  laugh  with  reftraint. 

Titter,  tit'tflr.  f. 

A  reflraincd  laugh. 

Tittle,  tJt'tl.  f. 

A  fmall  particle,  a  point,  a  dot. 
TiTTLETATTLE,  tItMrtlt'tl.  f. 
Idle  talk,  prattle,  empty  gabble. 

TiTUBATioN,  tk-tlhii-ba'flifln.  f- 

The  aft  of  Humbling. 

Titular,  tit'tfliA-lir.  a. 

Nominal,  having  only  the  title. 

Titularity,  tit-t(hA-llr'4.t4.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  titular. 

Titulary,  tit'tihii-13-ri.  a. 

.     Confiding  in  a  tide;  lelating  to  a  title. 

Titulary,  tit'tflni-U-ri.  f. 

One  that  has  a  title  or  right. 

TiVY,  tiv'i.  a. 

A  word  exprcffinff  fpeed,  from  Tantivjr,  the 
note  of  a  hunting  horn 

To,  t6o.  ad. 

A  particle  coming  between  two  verbs,  and 
noting  the  fccond  aa  ibt  objed  ol.thc  hiH  \ 


it  notes  the  intention,  at  (be  raifcd  a  war  To 

call  me  back ;  after  an  adjc£live  it  notes  ita 
object,  as  born  To  beg;  noting  futurity,  as, 
we  are  ftillto  feek;  To  and  again,  To  and 
fro,  backward  and  forward. 

fX  What  has  been  obfcrvcd  of  the  wordT^r, 
refpedingthe  length  of  the  e  before  a  vowel, 
and  its  (hoitnefs  before  a  cosfopant,  is  per- 
fectly applicable  to  the  prepoUcion,  and  the 
adverb  *7c.  This  will  i>e  palpable  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  verb*  to  '^t^in  and  U 
end.  It  may  br  obfcrved  too,  ihat  this  word, 
thou^  deprived  of  its  o  to  the  eye,  always 
prcfervcs  it  to  the  ear.  Whether  we  fee  it 
elided,  as  in  Pope's  £ffay  on  Mau: 

Say  what  the  ufe  were  finer  optics  giv'n, 

T*  infped  a  mite,  not  coraprebend  theheav'n? 

Or  preferved  with  an  apoflrophe  after  it,  as  in 
Milton  : 

For  ftill  t^ey  knew,  and  ought  to»  have  Eill  re- 
/         membcr'd,  ^ 

The  high  injun^ion  not  to  ufte  tiMt  fruit. 

Whoever  templed. 

In  both  thefc  inliances  the  word  ut  oudit  to  he 
pronounced  io  exadjy  the  fame  maAAtr; 
that  is,  like  the  number  fwt. 

To,  thh.  prepofition. 

Noting  motion  towards,  oppofed  to  form; 
noting  accord  or  adaptation  ;  noting  addre^ 
or  compcllation,  as  here's  To  you  all;  no- 
ting a  ftate  or  place  whithcr.any  one  goes,^ 
away  To  horfe;  noting  oppolition,  as  foot 
To  foot ;  noting  amount,  as  To  the  number 
of  three  hundred  ;  noting  proponioa,  as 
three  To  nine  ;  noting  perception,  as  ihsrp 
To  thejafte;  in  compari(<>D  of,  aa  no  fool 
To  the  finncr  ;  as  far  as  ;  towards. 

Toad,  tide.  f.  (295). 

An  animal  refembling  a  frog ;  but  the  frog 
leaps,  the  toad  crawls  :  the  toad  iiaccouatea 
venomous. 

ToADFiSH,  t&de'fi(h.  f. 

A  kind  of  fca-filh. 

Toadflax,  tide'fliks.  f. 

A  plant. 

ToADSTONE,  todc'ftone.  f. 

A  concretion  fuppofcd  to  be  found  in  the 
Jiead  of  a  toad. 

Toadstool,  tide'ftiol.  f. 

A  plant  like  a  mulhroora,  notefculcoC 

To  Toast,  t6fte.  v.  a.  (295). 

To  dry  or  heat  at  the  fire ;  to  name  when  ^ 
health  is  drunk. 

Toast,  t6fte.  f. 

Bread  dried  before  the  fire;  bread  dried  and 
put  into  licuor;  a  celebrated  woman  whoi^ 
health  is  often  drunk. 

Toaster,  tiit'fir.  f* 

He  who  toafts. 

Tobacco,  tA-Mk'k6.  f. 

An  American  plant  much  ufed  in  fraoakiq|k, 
chewing,  and  fnuffing. 

Tobacconist,  t6-bSk'k6-nift.  f.. 

A  preparer  and  vetider  of  tobacco. 

Tod,  t6d.  f. 

A  bufh,  a  thick  (hrub ;  a  certain  weigkt  ol 
wool,  twenty-eight  pounds* 

Toe,  to.  f.  (296J. 

The  divided  extremities  of  tbc  feet,  the  i«* 
gcrs  of  the  feet. 

ToFORE,  t6-f6re'.  ad.. 

Before.     Obfoleie. 

ToGED,t6'^ld.  a.  (381).. 

Gowued,  dreued  in  gowns. 

Together,  to-geTH'fir.  ad.  (381).. 

In  company  ;  in  the  fameplace ;  io  the  fiunt 
time;  without  intermiflioo ;  ia  concert;, 
in  continuity;  Together  witii,,  is  nnioa 
with.. 

Xa 


TON 

— nA,  m&ve,  nAr, 
To  Toil,  till.  v.  n.  (299). 

To  labour. 

To  Toil,  tAlL  v.  a. 

To  labour,  to  work  atT  to  weary,  to  over- 
labour. 

Toil,  tSil  f. 

Labour,  fatigue ;  any  net  or  fnare  woven  or 
melbed. 

Toilet,  tiil'et.  f. 

A  drcfling-tablc. 

Toilsome,  tdll'sim.  a. 

Laborious,  i^eary. 

ToiLSOMENEss,  toll'sflm-nes.  f. 

Wcarifofnencia,  UboriouCncrc. 

Token,  to'k'n.  f.  (103). 

A  fign  ;  a  mark  ;  a  memorial  of  friend(hip, 
an  evidence  of  remembrance. 

Told,  told.  pret.  and  part.  pafT.  of 

Tell.     Mentioned,  related. — See  Mould, 

To  Tole,  t61e.  V.  a. 

To  train,  to  draw  by  degrees. 

Tolerable,  t6rAr.4-bI.  a.  (88). 

Supportable,  that  may  be  endured  or  fup- 
ported ;  not  excellent,  not  contemptible, 
paffable. 

Tolerableness,  t6l'Sr-l-bUncs.  f. 

The  ftatc  of  beinz  tolerable. 

Tolerably,  tol'dr-d-bli.  ad. 

Supportably,  in  a  manner  that  may  be  en- 
dured ;  pallably,  nctihcr  well  nar  ill,  mo- 
derately well.  * 

Tolerance,  t61'ir-infe.  f. 

Power  of  enduring,  ^6t  of  enduring. 

To  Tolerate,  t6l'(ir-ite.  v.  a. 

To  allow  fo  as  not  to  hinder,  to  fuftcr. 

Toleration,  t61-&r-a'fhiin.  f 

Allowaiicc  given  to  tltat  which  is  eot  ap- 
provcd. 

Toll,  tile.  f.  (406). 

An  excifc  of  goods. 

To  Toll,  tole.  v.  n. 

To  pay  toll  or  tollage ;  to  take  toll  or  toU 
lage  ;  to  found  as  a  Angle  bell. 

To  Toll,  tole.  v»  a. 

To  ring  a  bell ;  to  take  away,  to  vacate,  to 
annul.      In  this  fenfr  founded  Tol. 
TOLLBOOTH,  t6l'b66TH.  f 
A  prifon. 

Tollgatherer,  t6le'gdTH-flr-ir. 

f.  The  officer  that  takes  toll. 

Tomb,  t&6m.  C  (164)  (347)» 

A  monument  in  which  the  aead  are  inclofed. 

To  Tomb,  t6?)m.  v.  a.  (347). 

To  bury,  to  entomb. 

Tombless,  tjoom'les.  a. 

Wanting  a  tomb,  wanting  a  fepulchral  mo- 
nument. 

Tomboy,  tim'bSi.  f. 

A  mean  fellow,  fomttimes  a.  wild  coarfe 
girl. 

Tome,  t6me.  f. 

One  volume  ef  many ;  a  book. 

Tomtit,  tdm-t!t'.  f. 

A  titmoufe,  a  fmall  bird. 

Ton,  tAn.  f. 

A  meafure  or  weight. 

Tone,  tine.  f. 

Note,  found ;  accent,  found  of  the  voice  *,  a 
whine,  a  mournful  cry ;  a  particular  or  af- 
fedcd  found  if\»fpeakin2;  elaAicity,  power 
of  extenfion  and  contrattion. 
TONG,  tflng.  f. 
The  catch  of  a  buckle. 

ToNGs,  tftngz.  f. 
An  inftrmucot  by  \fWti  boM  it  ukcn  of  ^y 


TOP 


TOK 


n4t ;  —  tflbc,  ttlb,  bfill ;  —  All ;  —  pdAnd  ;  — /Am,  this. 


Tongue,  tfing.  f.  (165) 

The  inftrument  of  fpeech  in  fium'an  beings ; 
the  organ  by  which  animals  lick  ;  fpeech, 
fluency  of  words;  fpeech  as  well  or  ill  ufed; 
a  language  ;  fpeech  as  oppofed  to  thoughts  ; 
a  nation  diiliuguilhed  by  their  language ;  a 
fmall  point,  as  the  Tongue  of  a  balance  ;  to 
hold  the  Tongue,  to  be  (ilenti 

To  Tongue,  tfing.  v.  a.  (337). 

To  chide,  to  fcold. 

To  Tongue,  ting.  v.  n. 

To  talk,  to  prate. 

Tongued,  tfing'd.  a.  (359}. 

Having  a  tongue. 

Tongueless,  tflng'les.  a. 

Wanting  a  tongue,  fpccchlcfs;  unnamied,not 
fpoken  of. 

Tongue  PAD,  tflng'pid.  T. 

A  great  talker.    . 

ToNGUETiED,  tflng'tldc.  a. 

Having  an  impediment  of  fpeech. 

ToNicK,  tdn'ik.  1 

ToNiCAL,  t6nik-ll.    i^- 

Being  cxtetidtd,  being  elaftick;  relating  to 
tones  or  founds. 

Tonnage,  tfln'nidje.  f.  (90}. 

A  cudom  or  impofts  due  for  mcrcbandife 
after  a  certain  rate  in  every  ton. 

Tonsil,  tfin'sil.  f. 

Tonfils  or  almonds  are  two  round  glands 
placed  on  the  fides  of  the  bafis  of  the  tongue. 

Tonsure,  tdn'lhire.  f. 

The  aft  of  clipping  the  hair. 

Too,  t6&.  ad. 

Over  and  above,  overmuch,  more  than 
enough  ;  likewife,  alfo. 

Took,  toSk.  The  preterit,  and  fome- 

times  the  participle  paflive  of  Take. 

Tool,  toSL  f.  (306}. 

Any  indrument  of  manual  operation  ;  a  hire- 
ling, a  wretch  who  afts  at  the  command  of 
another. 

Tooth,  tooth,  f.  plural  Teeth. 

One  of  the  bones  of  the  mouth  with  which 
the  aft  of  mallication  is  performed  ;  talle, 
palate;  a  tine,  prong,  or  blade;  the  promi- 
nent part  of  wheels ;  Tooth  and  nail,  with 
one's  utmoft  violence  ;  to  the  Teeth,  in  open 
oppofition  ;  to  cad  in  the  Teeth,  an  infult  by 
open  exprobation ;  in  fpite  of  the  Teeth, 
notwithltanding  any  power  of  injury  or  de- 
fence. 

To  Tooth,  too/A.  v.  a.  (306). 

To  furnilh  with  teeth,  to  indent ;  to  lock  in 
each  other. 

TooTHACH,  too/A'ake.  f.  (355). 

Pain  in  the  teeth. 

Toothdrawer,  t66/A'drJw-flr.  f. 

One  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  extraft  painful 
teeth. 

Toothed,  xhoth'x.  a. 

Having  teeth. 

Toothless,  too/i'les.  a. 

Wanting  teeth,  deprived  of  teeth. 

Toothpick,  tooM'pik.         1   ^ 

ToOTHPICKER,t66//.>'p!k-fir.  J      * 
An    iniirumcnt    by   which    the    teeth    are 
clean  fed. 

Toothsome,  tooth'sfim,  a. 

Palatable,  pleafing  to  the  tade. 

TooTHsoMENEss,  too/A'sfim-nls.  f. 

Pleafantnefs  to  the  tadc. 

TooTHWORT,  tSo/A'wflrt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Top,  t6p.  f. 

The  highcll  part  •£  ai^y  thiog;  the  Airface, 


the  fuperficies;  the  higbeft place;  tbehigfieft 
perfon;  the  utmod  degree;  the  higbed 
rank ;  the  crown  of  the  head ;  the.  hair  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  the  forelock  ;  the 
head  of  a  plant ;  a  plaything  for  boys ;  Top 
is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  adjeftive  to  exprefo 
lyin^on  the  top,  or  being  at  the  top. 

To-J  OP,  t6p.  V.  n. 

To  rife  aloft,  to  be  eminent;  to  predomi- 
nate ;  to  do  his  bed. 

To  Top,  t6p.  V.  a. 

To  cover  on  the  top,  to  tip  ;  to  rife  above; 
to  outgo,  to  furpafs ;  to  crop  ;  to  rife  to  th« 
top  of;  to  perform  eminently,  as  he  Topi 
his  part. 

TOPFUL,  top'fdi.  a. 

Full  to  the  top,  full  to  the  brim. 

Topgallant,  t6p-g51'13nt.  f. 

The  highcd  fail ;  it  is  proverbialiy  applieil 
to  any  thing  elevated. 

Topheavy,  t6p-hcv'4.  a. 

Having  the  upper  part  too  wei^ty  for  th« 
lower. 

Topknot,  top'n&t.  f. 

A  knot  worn  by  womeu  on  the  top  of  Cbt 
head. 

ToPMAN,  t&p'mln.  f. 

The  fawcrat  the  top. 

Topmost,  tdp'mAft.  f. 

Uppermod,  highH). 

ToppROUD,  i&p'proAd.  a. 

Proud  ia  the  highelt  degree. 

Topsail,  t6p'sale.  1. 

The  highcd  fail. 

Topaz,  ti'plz.  f* 

A  vtUow  gem. 

To  Tope,  tope.  v.  n.  . 

To  diink  bard,  to  drink  to  excefa* 

Toper,  t6'pdr.  f. 

A  drunkard. 

Tophaceous,  t6-fa'fh4s.  a. 

Gritty,  dony. 

Tophet,  to'fet.  f. 

Hell,  a  friiptural  name. 

Topical,  tdp'i  k51.  a. 

Relating  to  fome  general  head;  local,  coa- 
fincd  to  fome  particular  place  ;  applied  me-- 
dicinally  to  ap^rticular  part. 

Topically,  t6p'i-kiU.  ad. 

With  application  to  fome  particular  part. 

TopicK,  t6pik.  f.  (508J. 

A  general  head,  foraethm^  to  which  other 
things  arc  referred  ;  things  as  externally  ap- 
plied to  any  particular  pan. 

Topless,  t6p'les.  a. 

Having  no  top. 

Topographer,  t<S-p6g'gr4f-fir.  f. 

One  who  writes  defcnptions  of  particular 
places. 

Topography,  t6-p6g'gr3f-4.  f. 

Defcription  of  particular  places. 

Topping,  tdp'ping.  a. 

Fine,  noble,  gailant.     A  low  word. 

Toppingly,  t6p'ping-le.  ad- 

Fincly,  gayly,  gallantly. 

To  Topple,  top'pl.  v.  n. 

To  fall  forward,  to  tumble  down. 

Topsyturvy,  tip'si-tflr-vi.  ad.. 

With  the  bottom  upward. 

Torch,  tortih.  f. 

A  wax  light  bigger  than  a  candle. 
Torchbearer,  tdrtfh'ba-rfir.  f. 
One  whofe  office  is  to  carry  a  torch. 

Torchlight,  tdrtlh'litc.  f. 

Light  kiodlcd  ta  fupply.  the  want  of  the  fua. 
TORQHEP 


TOR 


TOU 


TOW 


iT  (546).  —  Fitc,  flr,  filU  f^t ;  —  mi,  mSt ;— pine,  pin ;  — 


ToRCHER,  tirtfti'flr.  f. 

One  that  givea  light. 

I'oRE,  tore.    Preterit,  and  fometimes 

pariiciplc  paflivc  of  Tear. 

ToToRMENT,  t6r-in^nt'.  v.  a. 

To  put  to  pain,  to  harafs  w  iih  anguiCh,  to  ex- 
cruciate ;  to  icazc,  to  vex  with  importunity ; 

to  put  into  great  agitation. 

Torment,  i^r'ment.  f. 

Any  thing  that  gives  pain  ;  pain,  mifcry,an- 
gui{h  ;  penal  anguilh,  torture.^ 

Tormentor,  lor-mSnt'Or.  f. 

One  who  torn. tnts,  one  who  gives  pain;  one 

who  infli6ls  penal  tortures. 

TpRMENTiL,  tAr'men-til.  f. 

^eplfoil.     A  plant. 

Torn,  t6rn.  Part.  paff.  of  Tear. 
Tornado,  tAr-nl'do.  f. 

A  hurricane. — See  iMmhago. 

Torpedo,  tor-pi'd6.  f. 

A  Hfh  whicli,  while  altvc,  if  touched  even 
with  a  long  ftick,  benumbs  the  hands  that  fo 
touches  it,  but  whco  dead  i»  eaten  fafcly. — 
Sec  Vfjmay  \  tatnen.  and  i'baiunx. 

ToRPENT,  i6r'plnt.  a. 

Benumbed  ;  ftrurk.  motionlcfs,  not  a£live. 

Torpid,  tAr'pid.  a. 

Numbed,  motionlefs,  not  a'flivc. 

ToRPlDNESS,  t6r'pid-nls.  f. 

The  ftai^of  being  toimd. 

ToRPiTUDE,  tor'pc-tiide.  f. 

State  of  being  motionlcfs. 

Torpor,  tdr'pAr.  f. 

Dulncfs,  numbncfs. 

Torre  FACTION,  t6r-ri-f3k'fhfln.  f. 

1  he  aft  oi  df)  ing  by  the  fire. 

To  ToRRiFY,  t6r'ri-fl.  v.  a.  (183). 

To  dry  by  the  fire. 

Torrent,  t6r'rlnt.  f. 

A  fuddcn  ftreaita  raifcd  by  fummcr  fliowcrs ; 
a  violent  and  rapid  ftrcam,  tumultuous  cur- 
rent. 

Torrent,  tor'rent.  a. 

Rqlhi.g  in  a  rapid  ftrcam. 

Torrid,  t6r'rid.  a.  (168). 

Parched,  dried  with  heat ;  burning,  vio- 
lently hot ;  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
regions  or  zone  between  the  tropicks. 

Torsel,  lAr'sil.  f. 

Any  thing  in  a  twiftcd  form. 

Torsion,  tAr'fliin.  f. 

Tht.  a6l  of  turning  or  iwifting. 

Tortile,  tAr'til.  a.  (140). 

Twitted,  wreathed.  - 

T*^ktion,  t6r'lhfin.  f. 

Torment,  pain. 

ToRTiVE,  tor'iiv.  a.  (158). 

Twitted,  wreathed. 


Tortoise,  t^x' tls.  f.  (301). 

An  animal  cov^cd  with  a  hard  (hell: 


there 


arc  lorioifes  bo  h  of  land  and  water. 

Tortuosity,  tor-tflii-As'c-ti.  f. 

Wreath,  flexure. 

Tortuous,  tAr'tfliu-rts.  a.  ^ 

Twitted,  vMca! bed,  v  inding;  mifchicvous. 

Torture,  to.-'tfhAre.  f.  (461). 

Tormcuis  judiciiUy  iufliftc-d,  pain  by  which 
guiU   IS   pumfhtd,   or  confcllion  extorted; 
■    pain,  angi'ifb,  pmg. 

To  Tort  ure,  tor'tlhiire.  v.  a. 

To  puniftj  with  tortures;  to  vex,  to  excru- 

c  ate,  to  torment. 

Torturer,  t6r't(hir-ir.  L 

He  who  tortures,  lorraentcr. 

ToRViTY,  tfir'vi-ti.  L 


Sourncfs,  fcverity  of  couateaance. 

ToRVOus,  tdr'vAs.  a. 

Sour  of  afpcft,  ftern,  fcvcrc  of  countenance. 

Tory,  ti'ri.  f. 

A  cant  term  ;  an  Irifh  word  fignifying  a 
favage  ;  the  name  of  a  party  oppolcd  to  Uiat 
of  a  Whig. 

To  Toss,  tAs.  V.  a.  * 

To  throw  with  the  hand,  as  a  ball  at  play ; 
to  throw  with  violence;  to  lift  with  a  fud- 
dcn and  violent  motion ;  to  agitate,  to  put 
into  violent  motion;  to  make*  rcft.lcfs,  to 
difouict ;  to  keep  in  play,  to  tumble  over. 

To  Toss,  t6s.  v.  n. 

To  fling,  to  wince,  to  be  in  violent  commo- 
tion; to  be  toffcd  ;  to  Tofs  up,  to  throw  a 
coin  into  the  air,  and  wager  on  what  fide  it 
(hall  fall. 

Toss,  t6s.  f. 

The  aa  of  tolling ;  an  afFeded  manner  of 
raiiing  the  head. 

Tosser,  t6s'sflr.  f. 

One    who   throws,    one    who    flings    and 

writhes. 

Tosspot,  t6s'p6t.  f. 

A  toper  and  drunkard 

Tost,  t6ft.  Preterit  and  part.  paff.  of 

Tofs  ;  properlv  Tojfcd^  ^360)  ^367). 

Total,  to'tal.  a. 

Whole,  complete,  full ;  whole,  not  divided. 

Totality,  to-tJrA-tc.  f. 

Complete  fum,  whole  quantity. 

Totally,  ti'tJl-c.  ad. 

Wholly,  fully,  completely. 

T'other,  tdTH'flr.     Contra<acd  for 

The  other. 

To  Totter,  t6t'tflr.  v.  n. 

To  (hake  fo  as  to  threaten  a  f^ll. 

To  Touch,  tdtfli.  v.  a.  (314). 

To  reach  fo  as  to  be  in  contaft ;  to  come  to, 
attain ;  to  try  as  gold  with  a  (lone ;  to  af- 
feft,  to  relate  to  ;  to  move,  to  ilnkc  men- 
tally, to  melt ;  to  delineate  or  mark  out ;  to 
infea,  to  fcize  (lightly  ;  to  wear,  to  have  an 
cife^on  ;  to  (Irike  a  mu&.al  inttruraent ;  to 
Touch  up,  to  repair,  or  improve  by  flight 
ftrokes. 

To  ToucHj  tfitlh.  V.  n. 

To  be  in  a  ttate  of  jun£lion  fo  that  no  i^ace 
is  between  them  ;  to  fallen  on,  to  take  eiied 
on  ;  to  Touch  at,  to  come  to  without  ftay ; 
to  Touch  on,  to  mention  (lightly  ;  to  Touch 
on  or  upon,  to  go  for  a  very  (hort  time. 

Touch,  tfttfli.  f. 

Reach  of  any  thing  fo  that  there  is  no  fpacc 
between  the  things  reaching  and  reached  ; 
the  fenfe  of  fecbng ;  the  itk  of  touching ; 
examination  as  by  a  ftone ;  teft,  that  by 
which  any  thing  is  examined  ;  proof,  tried 
qualities;  fmgle  a6l  of  a.  pencil  upon  the 
pi£lure;  featuie,  lineament ;  aft  of  the  hand 
upon  a  mufical  inilxument ;  power  of  ex- 
citing the  atteaions;  fomething  of  palhon 
or  attedion ;  a  ftroke  ;  cxatl  performance 
of  agreement;  a  fmall  quantity  intermuig- 
led  ;  a  hint,  flight  notice  given  ;  a  cant  woid 
for  a  flight  cildy. 

Touchable,  tfitlh'u-bl.  a. 

Taugible,  that  may  be  touched. 

Touch-hole,  tfit(h'h61e.  f. 

The  hole  through  which  the  fire  is  conveyed 
to  the  powder  in  the  gun. 

Touchiness,  tfttih'i-nes.  f. 

Pecviftiucfs,  irafcibility. 

Touching,  tfit(h'ing.  prep. 

With  refped,  regard,  or  i elation  to. 

Touching,  tfitih'ing. ». 

.Pathctick,  afieding,  moviof.] 


ToucHiNOLY,  t&tOi'ing-U.  ad. 

With  feeling  emotion,  in  a  pat hctick  manaer. 

ToucHMENOT,  tAt{li'm4-n6t.  f. 

An  herb. 

Touchstone,  tAtfli'ftone.  f. 

Stone  by  which  metals  are  examined ;  %xf 
teft  or  criterion. 

Touchwood,  tfitfti'wdd.  f. 

Rotten  wood  ufed  to  catch  the  fire  ftruck 
from  the  flint. 

Touchy,  t&t{h'4.  a. 

Peevifli,  itriiable,  iiafcible,  apt  to  take  fire* 
A  low  word. 

Tough,  tif.  a.  (314)  (391^ 

Yielding  without  fra£lurc;  not  brittle;  ttiff, 
not  eafily  flexible ;  not  eafify  injured  4f 
broken  ;  vilcous,  clammy,  ropy. 

To  Toughen,  tfif  f  n.  v.  n. 

To  grow  tough. 

Toughness,  tdfnis.  f. 

Not  brittlenefs,  flexibility  ;  vifcofity,  tena- 
■  city,   clamminefs,     glutiuoufucfs ;    firnineljs 
againft  injury. 

Toupet,  t&5-pet'.  f.  (315). 

A  curl,  an  artificial  lock  of  nair.  This  word 
is  generally  written  and  pronounced  '2m-' 

Tour,  t5ir.  f.  (315). 

Ramble,  roving  journey  ;  turn,  revolutioiy 

Tournament,  tu&r'ni-m^nt.l   *- 
Tourney,  t6&r'ui.  (315).        /   ' 

Tilt,jiitt,  military  (port,  mock  encounter; 
Milton  uics  it  limply  for  encounter. 

To  Tournay,  lu&r'ni.  v.  n. 

To  tilt  in  the  lifts. 

To  TousE,  tidze.  v.  a.  (313). 

To  pull,  to  tear,  to  haul,  to  drag  :  whenat 
fonfert  or  Tow/er,  the  name  of  a  maliiif. 

TTTw,  t&.  f. 

Flax  or  hemp  beaten  and  combed  into  a 
filamentous  fuoftance. 

To  Tow,  t6.  V.  a. 

To  draw  by  a  rope, 'particularly  through  the 
water. 

In  a  diredUon  to ;  near  to,  as  the  dangar 
now  comes  Towards  him  ;  with  rcfpe£l  to, 
touching,  regarding ;  with  tendency  to  ; 
nearly,  little  Icfs  than, 
(pf"  Notwithftanding  our  poets  almott  univer- 
fally  accent  this  word  on  the  firft  fyllable, 
and  the  poets  are  pretty  generally  followed 
by  good  fpeakers,  there  are  fome,  and  thofe 
not  of  the  lowcli  order,  who  ftill  place  the 
accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable.  Thefc  (hould 
be  reminded,  that  as  inwards,  outwards, back- 
tvards,  forwards^  and  every  other  word  of 
the  fame  form,  have  the  accent  on  the  firft 
fyllable,  there  is  not  the  Icail  rcafon  for 
pronouncing  towardi  with  the  accent  on  tbt 
laft. 

Toward,  t6'wfird.  a. 

Ready  to  do  or  learn,  not  froward. 

Towardliness,  ti'wfird-li-nes.  f. 

Docility,  compliance,  readinefs  to  do  or  to 
learn. 

Towardly,  t6'wird-U.  a. 

Ready  to  do  or  learn;  docile,  compliant 
with  duty. 

Towardness,  ti'wfird-nes.  f. 

Docility. 

Towel,  t6A'il.  f.  (323). 

he  hauils  t 


A  cloth  on  which  the  l 


Tower,  t6fl'dr.  f.  (323). 

▲  high  building,  a  buildiog  rail 


tare  wiped^- 


fcd  above  the 
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■itto  edifice;  a  fortrefs,  a  citadel;  i  high 
head-drefs  ;  high  flight,  elevation. 

To  Tower,,  tid'fir.  v.  n. 

To  foar,  to  fly  or  rife  high. 

Towered,  tWflr'd.  a. 

Adorned  or  defended  by  towers. 

TowERY,  tofi'fir-i.  a. 

Adorned  or  guarded  with  towers* 

Town,  t6dn.  f.  (323). 

Any  walled  oolIcAion  of  houfes;  any  col- 
lection of  houfes  larger  than  a  village  ;  in 
England,  any  number  of  houfes  to  which 
belongs  a  regular  market,  and  which  is 
not  a  city  or  ice  of  a  bifliop ;  the  court  end 
of  London  ',  the  people  who  live  in  the  ca- 
pital. 

TowNCLERK,  tSfin'klirk.  f. 

An  officer  who  manages  the  publick  bufincfs 
of  a  place. 

Townhouse,  tidn'hAfife.  f. 

The  halt  'where  publick  bufinefs  is  trans- 
aded. 

Township,  t6fln'(hip.  f. 

The  corporation  of  a  town. 

Townsman,  tSinz'min.  f. 

An  inhabitant  of  a  place ;  one  of  the  fame 
town. 

TowNTALK,  tifin'tiwk.  f. 

Common  prattle  of  a  place. 

Toy,  t6i.  f.  (329). 

A  petty  commodity,  a  trifle,  a  thing  of  no 
value  ;  a  plaything,  a  bauble  ;  matter  of  no 
importance  ;  folly,  trifling  pra£ltce,  (illy 
Opmion ;  play,  fporf,  amorous  dalliance; 
frolick,  humour,  odd  fancy. 

To  Toy,  t6i.  v.n. 

To  trifle,  to  dally  amoroufly,  to  play.. 

ToYisH,  t64i(h.  a. 

Trifling,  v^ranton. 

ToYisHNEss,  tii'ifli-nes.  f. 

Nugacity,  wantonncfs. 

Toyshop,  tA4'<h6p.  f. 

A  fliop  where  playthings  and  little  nice  ma- 
mifa£lures  are  tola. 

To  TozE,  t&ze.  V.  a. 

To  pull  by  violence  or  impctuofity.  Obfo- 
lete.     See  To  w s  e  and  Ta  a s a. 

Trace,  trafe.  f. 

Mark  left  by  any  thing  pafling,  footfteps  ; 
remain,  appearance  of  what  has  been  ;  har- 
nefs  for  beafls  of  draught. 

To  Trace,  trafe.  v.  a. 

To  follow  by  the  footfleps,  or  remaining 
marks;  to  follow  with  exa^iicfs;  to  mark 
out. 

Tracer,  tra'sAr.  f. 

One  that  traces. 

Track,  tr3k.  f. 

Mark  left  upon  the  way  by  the  foot  or  other* 
wife;  a  road,  a  beaten  path. 

To  Track,  trlk.  V.  a. 

To  follow  by  the  footilcps  or  marks  left  in 

the  way. 

Trackless,  trik'lcs.  a. 

Untrodden,  marked  with  no  footfteps* 

Tract,  trJkt.  f. 

A  region,  a  quantity  of  land;  continuity, 
any  thing  protracted  or  drawn  out  to  length  ; 
couife,  manner  of  procefs;  it  fecms  to  be 
trfed  by  Shakcfpcare  for  Track ;  a  treatife,  a 
fmall  book. 

Tractable,  trik'ti-bl.  a. 

Manageable,  docile,  compliant ;  palpable, 
fuch  as  may  be  handled. 

Tractablene.ss,  trik'td-fel-nls.  f. 

The  ilatc  of  being  tradable,  compliance,' 
ofefcquioiiinelis* 


Tractate,  trik'tite.  f. 

a  treatife,  a  traft,  a  fmall  book. 

Traction,  trik'lhfin.  f. 

The  ad  of  drawing,  the  (late  of  being 
drawn. 

Tractile,  tr^k'til.  a.  (140). 

Capable  to  be  drawn  out  or  extended  in 
length,  duflile. 

Tracti  LiTY,  trdk-tlri-ti.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  tra£lile. 

Trade,  trade,  f. 

Traflick,  commerce,  exchange  ;  occupation, 
particular  employment  whether  manual  or 
mercantile. 

To  Trade,  trade,  v.  n. 

To  traflick,  to  deal,  to  hold  commerce ;  to 
a£l  merely  for  money;  having  a  trading 
wind. 

Trade-wind,  tride'wlnd.  f. 

The  monfoon,  the  periodical  wind  between 
the  tropicks. — See  U^tnJ, 

Traded,  tri'ded.  a. 

Verfcd,  pradifcd. 

Trade Rytra'dfir,  f. 

One  engaged  in  mcrchandife  or  commerce; 
one  long  ufed  in  the  methods  of  money  get- 
ting, a  pra6iitioner. 

Tradesfolk,  tradz'fike.  f. 

People  employed  in  trades. — See  Folk, 

Tradesman,  tradz'min.  f. 

a  (hopkeeper. 

Trade ful,  tride'ffll.  a. 

Commercial;  bufv  in  traflick. 

Tradition,  tra-di(h'fin.  f. 

The  Z&,  or  pra£lice  of  delivering  accounts 
from  mouth  to  mouth  without  written  me- 
morials; any  thing  delivered  orally  from 
age  to  age. 

Traditional,  trJ-di(h'fin-il.  a. 

Delivered  by  tradition,  defending  by  oral 
communication  ;  obfervant  of  traditions,  or 
idle  rites. 

Traditionally,  tr3^!{h'dn4l-i. 

ad.  By  tranfmiflion  from  age  to  age  ;  from 
tradition  without  evidence  of  written  me- 
morials. 

Traditionary,  tri-di(h'fin-lr-4. 

Delivered  by  tradition. 

Traditive,  tridit-iv.  a* 

Tranfmitted   or  tranfmiflible  from  age  to 

age. 

To  Traduce,  trl-dife'.  v.  a. 

To  cenfure,  to  xoodemn,  to  reprefcnt  as 
blameable,  to  calumniate ;  to  propagate,  to 
increaf:  by  deriving  one  from  another. 

Traducem  At,  tri-diife'ment.  f. 

Cenfurc,  obloquy. 

Traducer,  trl-diVsdr.  f. 

A  falfe  cenfurer,  a  calumniator. 

Traducible,  tri-du'sd-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  derived. 

Traduction,  trd-dfik'(hfln.  f. 

Derivation  from  one  of  the  fanle  kind,  pro- 
pagation; tradition,  tranfmiflion  from  one 
to  another  ;  conveyance  ;  tranfitioo. 
TRAFFICK>tr3rflk.  f. 

Commerce,  merchandifing,  large  trade ; 
commodities,  fubje£^  of  trafBck. 

ToTraffick,  trJf'fik.  v.  n. 

To  pra^life  commerce,  to  mcrchandife;  to 
trade  meanly  or  mercenarily. 

Trafficker,  traf  tik-kflr.  f* 

Trader,  merchant. 

Tragedian,  tri-j4'dc-3n.  f. 

a  writer  of  tragedy ;  an  aftor  of  tragedy. . 
03*  In  this  word  we  \  avc  a  flriktng  inflance 
o£  the  averikon  of  the  language  to  what  may 


be  called  a  Tautophony,  or  a  fucceiftTe  rt*. 
petitionof  the  fame  found.  We  hud  no  re- 
pugnance at  afpirating  the  diuComediaHy^ud 
pronouncing  it  as  if  written  Cihme'je  u  >t ;  but 
there  is  no  ear  that  would  not  be  hurt  at 
pronouncing  Tragedian^  ^t  if  written  ^Jru-Jt" 
je-an.  The  reafon  is  evident.  The  ge  that 
immediately  precedes  being  c.xadly  the  fame 
found  as/'i,  when  afpiratcd  into  n*,  the  ear 
will  not  fufl'er  the  repetition,  and  therefore 
difpenfcs  with  the  laws  of  afpiration,  rather 
than  offend  againfl  thofc  of  harmony.  To 
the  lame  reafon  we  muft  attribute  giving  t.ie 
(bund  of  zb  to  the  double  j  in  Ahjciffion^  and 
to  the  u  in  Tranfition.  The  fame  averfion  to 
the  repetition  of  fimitar  founds  makes  ua 
drop  the  firft  afpiratiom  in  Dipbrbon^,  I'tljtif 
thjng^  Ofhtbahn;t^  &c  — Sec  Opbthalmiei. 

Tragedy,  er3d'ji-di.  f. 

A  diamatick  reprefentation  of  a  ferious  at* 
tion  ;  any  mournful  or  dreadful  event. 

Tragical,  tr3d'ji-kdl.  7 
TRAGicK,tr3d'jik.         5  ^- 

Relating  to  tragedy  ;  mournful,  calamitous, 
forrowful,  dreadful. 

Tragically,  tr4d'ji-kil-4.  ad. 

In  a  tragical  manner,  in  a  manner  befitting 
tragedy;  mournfully,  forrowfuUy,  calami* 
toufly. 

Tragicalness,  trld'j4-k3l-nes.  f. 

Mournfulncfi,  ealainitoufnefs. 

Tragicomedy,  tr3d-j4-k6m'4-d4* 

f.  A  drama  compounded  of  merry  and  fcii- 
ous  events. 

Tragicomical,  trM-j4-k6m'4-k2l 

a.  Relating  to  tragicomedy  ;  confiiling  of  a 
mixture  of  mirth  and  forrow. 

Tragicomically,  tr3d-ii-k6m'e- 
klUi.  ad. 

In  a  tragicomical  manner. 

To  Traj.ect,  tri-jekt'.  v.  a. 

To  caft  through,  to  throw. 

Traject,  tr^d'jlkt.  f. 

A  ferry,  a  paflage  for  a  water-carriage. 

Trajection,  tr3-jek'(hfin.  f. 

The  aC^  of  darting  through  ;  emilTion. 

To  Trail,  trale.  v.  a.  (202). 

Ta  hunt  by  the  track  ;  to  draw  along  the 
ground  ;  to  draw  after  in  a  lung  floatiug  or 
waving  body  ;  to  draw,  to  drag. 

To  Trail,  trile.  v  n. 

To  be  drawn  out  in  length. 
TRAli^trule.  f. 

Track  followed  by  the  hunter;  any  thing 
drawn  to  len^tli;  any  thing  drawn  behind 
in  long  undulations. 

To  Train,  trane.  v.  a.  (202). 

To  draw  along;  tq,draw,  to  en. ice,  to  in- 
vite; to  diaw  by  artifice  or  rtratagem  ;  to 
draw  from  a£l  to  a^  by  pcrfuauon  or  pjo- 
rmle  ;  to  educate,  to  bring  up,  commonly 
with  Up  ;  to  breed,  or  form  to  any  thiji/{. 

Train,  trine,  f. 

Artifice,  Uratagem  of  enticement;  the  tail  of 
a  bird;  the   part  of  a   bird;  the  part  of  ai 
eown  that  falls  behind  upon.thc  ground  ;  a 
ferirs,  a  confecution  ;  procefs,  method,  ftate 
of  procedure  ;  a  retinue,  a  number  of  fol- 
low'ers  ;  an  orderly  compar\j',  a  procclTion  ; 
the  line  of  powder  reaching  to  the  mine  ;  . 
train  of  aitilLery,  caiuions  accompanying  an  . 
army. 

Trainbands,  tranc'Wndz.  f. 

The  milina,  th*"  part  of  a  community  trained  - 
to  martial  exercife. 

Trainoil,  trane'oil.  f. 

Oil  drawn  by  coCtioo  Xtom  the  fat  of  the 
whale. . 

TliAINY^ 
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Traiwy,  tri'ni.  a. 

Belonging  to  train  oil. 

To  Traipse,  tripes,  v.  a.  (262). 

To  walk  in  a  carclefs  or  flttuilh  manner. 

Trait,  tra,  or  trite",  f.  [41^)* 

A  ftrokc,  a  touch. 

Traitor,  tri'tftr.  f.  (202). 

One  wko,  bciog  truftcd,  betrays. 

Traitorly,  tra'tfir-li.  a. 

Treacherous,  perfidious. 

Traitorous,  tri'tfir-6s.  a. 

Treacherous,  perfidious. 

Traitorously,  tra'tfir-fis-lA.  ad. 

In  a  manner  fuiiing  traitors,  pcrfidioufly. 

Traitress,  tra'tr^s.  f. 

a  woman  who  betrays. — See  Tfitorefu 

To  Tra  LINE  ATE,  tra-din'yate.  v.n. 

To  deviate  from  any  dircftiou. 

Trammel, 'trim'mel.  f. 

A  net  in  which  birds  or  fifh  »re  caught ;  any 
kind  of  net;  a  kind  of  (hacklei  in  which 
horfes  are  taught  to  pace, 

To  Trammel,  trim'mll.  v.  a. 

To  catch,  to  intercept. 

To  Trample,  trJm'pl.  v.  a. 

To  tread  under  Coot  with  pride,  conlcinpt, 
or  elevation. 

To  Trample,  trdm'pl.  v.  n. 

To  tread  in  contempt ;  to  tread  quick  and 
loudly 

Trampler,  trim'pl-4r.  f. 

One  that  tramples. 

•  Tranation,  trd-ni'fliAn.  f. 

TTie  ad  of  fwimming  over. 

Trance,  trdnfe.  f. 

An  ectUfy,  a  ftate  in  which  the  (bul  is  ript 
-    into  vifions  of  future  or  diiUnt  thingi. 

Tranced,  tr^nft,  a. 

Lying  in  a  trance  or  ecftaTy. 

Trangram,  trin'grdm.  f. 

A  cant  word  An  odd  intricately  contrived 
thing.  ^ 

Trannel,  trln'nil.  f. 

A  iharp  pin. 

Tranquil,  trJng'kwil.  a. 

Quiet,  peaceful,  undifturbed. 

Tranquillity,  tr5n-kwil'4-t4.  f. 

(4c 8).  Quiet,  peace  of  miud,  peace  of  con. 
dition,  freedom  from  perturbatjou. 

To  Transact,  tilns-dkt'.  v.  a. 

1  o  manage,  to  nti;ociaie,  to  conduct  a  treaty 
or  afifairs  ;  to  pcrtorm,  to  do,  to  carry  on. 

Transaction,  tr^ns-lk'ftifln.  f. 

NegotiTtion,  dealing  between  man  and  man, 
managcmtot. 

Transanimation,'  tr3iis-4n-n4- 

ma'lhfin.  f. 

Conveyance  of  the  foul  from  •nc  body  to 
another. 

To  Transcend,  tran-send'.  v.  a. 

To  pafj.,  to  ovcrpafs;  to  fuipafs,  to  outgo, 
to  exceed,  to  excel ;  to  furmount,  to  rife 
above. 

Transcendence,  triJn-sln'dlnfe.l 
Transcendency, trdn-sen'd^n-si  J 

f.  Exrelln  re,  riiu<iial  excellence,  fuper- 
emii  ence  I  exaggeration,  tlevaiioi*  bc)ond 
t'«th.  ^         ^ 

Transcendfnt,  tran-sen'dcnt.  a. 

Evcellenl,  fuprtmcly  excellent,  paffing 
others.  ^ 

^Transcendental,   trdn~sen-dcn' 
.      t'il.  a. 

General,  pervading  many  particulars  i  fu- 
.pcxcmincnt,  paffing  others. 


TRANSCENDENTLY,tdin-sJn'dJnt-W 
ad.  Excellently,  fupereminently. 

To  Transcolate,  trSns'kA-lite. 

V.  a.  To  drain  through  a  fieve  or  colander. 

To  Transcribe,  trin-lkribe'.  v.  a. 

To  copy,  to  write  from  an  exemplar. 

Transcriber,  trJn-fkrl'bftr.  f. 

A  copier,  one  who  writes  from  a  copy. 

Transcript,  trin'flcript  f. 

A  copy,  any  thing  written  from  an  original. 

Transcription,  trin-lknp'lhfin.  f. 

The  a6l  of  copying. 

Transcriptively,  trin-lkrip'tlv- 
16.  ad.      - 

In  manner  of  a  copy. 

To  Transcur,  trJnR-kflr'.  v.  n. 

To  run  or  rove  to  and  fro. 

Transcursion,  trdns-kflr'flifin.  f. 

Ramble,    palTage  through,   paflage   beyond 
certain  limits. 

Transe,  trSnfe.  f. 

A  temporary  abience  of  the  foul,  an  ecftafv. 

Transelementation,  trdns-dl-i- 


men-ta'lhfln.  f. 

Change  of  one  element  into  another. 

To  Transfer,  trans-fer'.  v.  a. 

To  convey,  or  make  over  from  one  to  ano- 
ther ;  to  remove,  to  tranfport. 

Transfer,  trdns'fer.  f. 

The  aft  of  conveying  from  one  pcrfbn  to 
another. — //Jb. 

Transfiguration,  trsins-fig-A-ri' 
(hftn.  f. 

Chanee  of  form  ;  the  miraculous  change  of 
our  blelTed  Savioar's  appearance  on  the 
mount. 

To  Transfigure,  trJns-fig'yire. 

V.  a.  To  transfoim,  to  change  with  refpcft 
to  outward  appearance. 

To  Transfix,  trJns-f Iks',  v.  a. 

To  pierce  through. 

To  Transform,  trdns-firra'.  v.  a. 

To  metamorphofc,  to  change  with  regard  to 
external  form. 

To  Transform,  trJns-firm'.  v.  n. 

To  be  mctamorphofcd. 

Transformation,  trins-for-ma' 
ih&n.  f. 

Change  of  fhape,  iUte  of  being  changed 
with  regard  to  lorm. 

Transfretation,    trdns-fri-ti' 
(hfin.  f. 

Paflagc  over  the  fea.         ^ 

To  Transfuse,  trUn^fuze'.  v.  a. 

To  pour  out  of  one  into  another. 

Transfusion,  trans-fi'zhfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  pouring  out  of  one  mio  another. 

To  Transgress,  tr3ns-gres'.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  over,  to  pals  beyond  ;  to  violate, 
to  break  ^ 

ToT  ransgress,  trlns-gres'.  v.  n. 

To  otiend  by  \ioldting  a  law. 

Transgression,  tr3ns-grJ(h'fln.  f. 

Violation  of  a  law,  breach  ot  a  command  ; 
ofience,  crime,  fault.  ^ 

Transgressive,  trins-gras'siv.  a. 

Faulty,  culpable,  apt  to  break  laws. 

Transgressor,  trSns-gres'sir.  f. 

Law-brcalctr,  violater  of  command,  of- 
fender. 

Transient,  tran'fhi-Jnt.  3.(542). 

Soon  pad,  foon  paffing,  fhori,  momentary. 

Transiently,  trin'ihi-eiit-li.  ad* 


In  paflagc,  with  a  (hort  paflage,  not  ORtea- 

fively. 

Transientness,  trln'flie-ent-nes. 

f.  ShortnefJB  of  continuance,  fpecdy  paflagc. 

Transilience,  tr4n-slryln(e.  \^ 
Transiliency,  trin-sir yen-si  J  ' 

Leap  from  thing  to  thing. 

Transit,  trin'slt.  C. 

In  ailronomy,  the  palfing  of  any  planet  jot 
by  or  under  any  fixt  flar  ;  or  of  the  moon  ia 
particular,  covering  or  moving  clofe  by  any 
other  planet. 

Transition,  tr4n-sizh'fin,  or  trln- 
sllh'ftn.  f. 

Removal,  paflage ;  change  ;  paflap;e  in  writ- 
ing or  converfation  from  one  fubjeft  to  ano- 
ther. 
(pr  I  prefer  the  firft  mode  of  pronoundnr 
this  word  to  the  fecond,  though,  at  fiii 
fight,  it  appears  not  fo  regular.  My  reafb* 
is,  the  avcrfiou  our  language  haa  to  a  re- 
petition of  exaftly  fimilar  founds.  The  xia 
the  prefix  trans  is  always  Iharp  and  hifling, 
and  that  inclines  us  to  vary  the  fucceedinr 
afpiration,  by  giving  it  the  flat  inllead  c3 
the  (harp  found.  This  is  the  bcft  reafoo  I 
can  give  for  the  very  prevailing  cullom  of 
pronouncing  this  termination  in  this  word 
contrary  to  analogy.  When  I  afked  Mr. 
Garrick  to  pronoimce  this  word,  he,  without 
premeditation,  gave  it  in  the  firft  manner; 
Dut  when  I  defired  him  to  repeat  his  pro- 
nunciation, he  gave  it  in  the  fecond  :  and  I 
think  it  may  be  clafTed  among  thofe  varietia 
where  we  mall  not  be  much  applauded  for 
being  right,  nor  blamed  for  being  wrong.— 
Sec  Tragedian,  Ophibalmkk,  Ac. 

Transitive,  tr4ns'4-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  paflinz  ;  in  grammar, 
a  verb  Traniitive  is  that  which  figniiies  aa 
aftion  conceived  as  having  an  effeft  apoa 
fome  objeft,  as  I  ftrike  the  earth. 

Transitorily,  trJn'sA-tdr-i-li.  ad. 

With  fpeedy  evanefccnce,  with  (bort  contt* 
nuance. 

Transitoriness,  trln's£-tdr-i-nes 

f.  Speedy  evanefcence. 

Transitory,  trin's4-tAr-4.  a. 

Continuing  but  a  Ihorttimc,  fpccdily  vanifii- 

ing. — Sec  Oomejikk, 

To  Translate,  trin-flite'.  v.n. 

To  tranfpori,  to  remove;  it  is  particularly 
uicd  oi  the  removal  of  a  hi  (hop  from  one 
fee  to  another ;  to  transfer  from  one  to  aoo- 
ther,  to  convey  ;  lo  change  ;  to  interpret  io 
another  language  ;  to  explain. 

Translation,  tran-Ua'fliin.f. 

Removal,  att  oi  removing  ;  the  removal  of  a 
bilhop  to  anoLher  fee  ;  the  aft  of  turning 
into  another  language  ;  fomething  made  by 
tranflation,  verfion. 

Translator,  trSn-fla'tSr.  f. 

One  that  turns  any  thing  int«  another  laa- 

guagc. 

Translatory,  trins'!i-t5r-4.  a. 

Transferring. 

Translocation,  trSns-l6-ki'fli6n. 

f.  Removal  of  things  reciprocally  to  cask 
other's  places. 

Translucency,  trJns-li'sln-si.  f. 

Diaphanaity,  tranfparency. 

Translucent,  tr^ns-lA'slnt.  1  r 
Translucid,  trans-lA'sid.       J 

Traafparent,  diaphanous,  clear. 

Transmarine,  t^dns-mi-r4in^  a. 

Lying  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fea.  fenad  bf- 

yond  fea. 

TvRANsmicrant,  trins'mA-grint.  f. 
Paffing  into  another  country  or  IUkc. 

To 
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—  nA,  mive,  nAr, 
To  Transmigrate,  trdns'mi-grite 

V.  n.  To  pafs  from  one  place  or  country  ioto 
another. 

Transmigration,    trlns-mi-gri' 
ihfln.  f. 

Paflage  from  one  place  or  ftate  into  another. 

Transmission,  tr^ns-mi(h'dn.  f. 

The  z€t  of  fending  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. 

Transmissive,  trans-mis'^iv.  a. 

Tranfmitted,  derived  from  one  to  another. 

Transmittal,  trins-mit'til,  f. 

The  ad  of  tranfmittingttranfmiflion. 

Transmutable,  trdns-mA'ti-bl.  a. 

Capable  uf  change,  pofliDle  to  be  changed 
into  another  nature  or  fublUnce. 

Transmutably,  trdns-mA'tl-blA. 

ad.  With  capacity  of  being  changed  into 
another  fubftance  or  nature. 

Transmutation, irins-mO-ta'fliAn* 

f.  Change  into  another  nature  or  fublUnce  ; 
the  great  aim  of  alcbymy  is  the  tranfmuta- 
tion  of  bafe  metals  into  gold. 

To  Transmute,  trins-mite'.  v.  n. 

To. change  from  one  nature  or  fubftance  to 
another. 

Transmuter,  trSns-ipA'tdr.  f. 

One  that  traofmutes. 

Transparency,  trSns-pi'ren-s4.  f. 

Clrarneft,  diaphaneity » trauiluccncc,  power 
of  tranfmitting  light. 

Transparent,  trSns-pa'rSnt.,  a. 

Pervious  to  the  light,  clear,  pellucid,  dia- 
phanous, tranflucent. 

Transpicuous,  trins-pik'A-ds.  a. 

Tranfparcnt,  pervious  to  the  ftght. 

To  Transpierce,  tr3ns-p4irfe',  or 
trdns-perfe'.  v.  n. 

To  penetrate,  to  make  way  through,  to  pcr- 
.  meate — See  Pitrce  and  Fierce. 

Transpiration,  tr3n-fp4-ri'fliftn. 

f.  Kmiilion  in  vapour. 

To  Transpire,  trdn-fpirc'.  v.  a. 

To  emit  in  vapour. 

To  Transpire,  trln-fpirc'.  v.  n. 

'  To  be  emitted  by  infenfiblc  vapour  ;  to  cf- 
cape  from  fccrcfy  to  notice. 

ToTransplace,  trdns-plifc'.  v.  a. 

To  remove,  to  put  into  a  new  place. 

To  Transplant,  trdns-plint'.  v.  a. 

To  reraovc  and  plant  in  a  new  place  ;  to  re- 
move. 

Transplantation,  trSns-plSn-ti' 
Ihfin.  f. 

The  aft  of  tranfplanting  or  removing  to 
another  foil ;  conveyance  from  one  to  ano- 
ther; removal  of  men  from  one  country  to 
another. 

Transplanter,  trins-pldnt'fir.  f. 

One  that  traofplants. 

To  Transport,  trSns-pArt'.  v.  a. 

(492).  To  convey  by  carriage  flt>m  place  to 
place ;  to  carry  mto  banilhment,  as  a  felon  ; 
to  fcntencc  as  a  felon  to  banishment  t  to 
hurry  by  violence  of  paQion  j  to  put  into 
ecftafy,  to  ravilh  with  pleafure. 

Transport,  trins'pirt.  f.  (492). 

Traofportation,  carriage,  conveyance ;  a 
vefTpl  of  carriage,  particularly  a  velTel  in 
>vhich  foldicrs  arc  conveyed  ;  rapture,  cc- 
flafy. 

Transportance,  trins-pir'tinfe. 

f.  Conveyance,  carriage,  removal. 

Transportation,    trdns-pAr-ti' 
(hin.  f. 
K^cmoval,    conveyaocc,    carriage;    banilh- 


n6t ;  —  tfibc,  tfib,  bAll ;  —  611 ;  —  pAdnd  ;  —  thin,  this. 

ment  for  felony ;  ecftatick.  violence  of  paf-      ToTrAVAIL,  trJv'll.  V.  a.  (2o8J 
fto**'  1      ij       /.  To  harafs,,to  lire. 

Transporter,  trans-port'ar.  f. 

One  that  tranfpons 


Transposal,  trdns-po'z3I.  f. 

The  ad  of  putting  things  in  each  other's 
place. 

To  Transpose,  trdns-p6ze'.  v.  a. 

To  put  each  in  the  place  of  other  ;  to  put 
out  of  place. 

Transposition,  tr3ns-pA-z!fli'6n. 

f.  The  aft  of  putting  one  thing  in  the  place 
of  another ;  the  ftate  of  being  put  out  ol  one 
place  into  another. 

To  Transshape,  trSns-ihApe'.  v.  a. 

To  transform,  to  bring  into  another  (hape. 

To  Transubstantiate,  iran-sAb- 
ftdn'fhi-ate.  v.  a. 

To  change  to  another  fubftance. 

Transubstantiation,   tr3n-sib- 
ftan-ihA-li'fhAn.  f. 

A  change  of  the  elements  of  the  eucharift 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chnll. 

Transudation,  tr3n-fhA-da'ihftn. 

f.  The  aft  of  pafling  in  fwcat>  or  perfpirable 
vapour,  through  any  integument. 

To  Transude,  trJn-siide'.  v.  n. 

To  pafs  through  in  vapour.— Sec  Futurity, 

Transversal,  trins-ver'sll.  a. 

Running  croflfwife. 

Transversa LLY,  tr4ns-ver's31-li. 

ad.  In  a  crofs  direftion. 

Transverse,  trans-vSrfe'.  a« 

Being  in  a  crofs  direftion. 

Transversely,  trdns-vlrs'li.  ad. 

In  a  crofs  direftion. 

Transomption,  trins-sflm'fhin.  f. 

The  aft  of  taking  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. 

Trap,  trip.  f. 

A  fnare  Cct  for  thieves  or  vermin  ;  an  am- 
bu(b,  a  ftraugem  to  betray  or  catch  una- 
wares ;  a  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven 
with  a  (lick. 

To  Trap,  tr3p.  v.  a. 

To  enfnare,  to  catch  by  a  fnare  or  ambulK; 
to  adorn,  to  decorate. 

Trapdoor,  trSp-dAre'.  f. 

A  door  openmg  and  ftiutting  unexpeftedly. 

To  Trape,  trape.  v.  a. 

To  run  idly  and  flucti(hly  about.  Com- 
monly written  and  pionounced  Trmpfe, 

Trapes,  tripes,  f. 

An  idle  flaiternlv  woman. 

Trapstick,  trdp'rtik.  f. 

A  ilick  with  which  boys  drive  a  wooden 
ball. 

Trapezium,  trd-pi'zhi-ftm.  f.     • 

A  quadrilateral  Hgurc,  whole  four  fides  are 
not  equal,  and  none  of  its  fides  parallel. 

Trapezoid,  ird-pi'z<iid.  f. 

An  irregular  figure,  whofe  four  lides  are  not 
parallel. 

Trappings,  trJp'pingz.  f. 

OrnaitTents  appendant  to  the  faddle ;  orna- 
ments, drefs,  embellilhments. 

Trash,  trifli.  f. 

Any  thing  worthlefs,  drofs,  dregs ;  a  worth- 
lefs  perfon ;  matter  improper  for  food. 

To  Trash,  trdfli.  v.  a. 

To  lop,  to  crop  ',  to  crulh,  to  humble. 

Trashy,  trdih'i.  a. 

Worthlefs,  vile,  ufelefs. 

To  Travail,  triv'll,  v.  n.  (208).. 

To  labour,  to  toil  ;  to  be  in  labour,  to  faf- 
fer  the  paint  of  childbirth. 

3U    . 


Travail,  trlv'il.  f. 

Labour,  toil,  fatigue;    labour  in  childbinh. 

To  Travel,  trSv'il.  v.  n. 

■  To  make  journijys;  to  pafs,  to  go,  to  move  ; 
to  make  journeys  of  curiofity  t  to  labour, 
to  toil. 

To  Travel,  trSvil.  v>  a. 

To  pafs,  to  jonrncy  over  j  to  force  to  jour- 
ney 

Travel,  trJvil.  f. 

louiney,  iH  of  pafling  from  place  to  place; 
journey  of  curioliiy  or  inftruc^ion  j   labour, 
toil;   laboui  ill  childbirth  i  Travels,  account ' 
of  occurrences  and  obfcrvatioiis  ot  a  jjur- 
ney. 

Traveller,  trJv'il-dr.  f.  (406). 

One  who  goes  a  journey,  a  wayfarer  ;  one  • 
who  vifils  lorcijjn  counirie*. 

TRAVELTAiNTED,triv'il-tant-edfca. 

Harailcd,  laiigiud  wuh  travel. 

Traverse,  tra-vcifc;'.  ad. 

Croli'wiff,  aihwari. 

Traverse, trS-vtrfe'.  prcp. 

Through,  croffwifc. 

Traverse,  trav'erfe.  a. 

Lying  acrofs,  lying  athwart. 

Traverse,  iriv'erfe.  f. 

Any  thin;;  laid  or  built  crofs. 

To  Traverse,  triJv'^rfc.  v. a. 

i'o  crofs,  to  lay  athwart ;  to  cro(»  by  way  of 
I     oppofition,  to  rhwart  with  obiiaclcs  ;  to  or>- 
pole   fo  as  10  annul  ;    lo  wander  over,  to 
crois  ;  to  furvey,  to  examine  thoroughly. 

To  Traverse,. trav'erfe.  v.  n. 

To  ufe  a  potlure  of  oppofition  in  fencing. 

Travesty,  triv'es-ti.  a. 

Drelfed  fo  as  to  be  mr-dc  rid.cjlous. 

Traumatick,  trdw-matik.  a. 

Vulnerary. 

Tray,  tri.  f.  (220J. 

a  (hallow  wooden  vefTcl  in  which  meat  or 
fi(h  is  carried. 

Traytrip,  tri'trip.  f. 

a  kind  of,  p«a7. 

Tr  eac  HE  ROUS,  trctfh'lr-\^<;.  3.(234) 

FaiihltS,  peiHdious,  guilty  of  dclertiiig  or 
bell  a  V in ^. 

Treacherously,  tretlli'er-6s-14.. 

ad.  Faithlcfsly,  perfidioufly,  by  tnafon,  by 
Itratagrm. 

Treacherousness,   trit(h'lr-fls- 
nes.  r. 

The  quality  of  btin^  treacherous;  pcrfidi- 
oufncls. 

Treachery,  tretfl»'ir-A.  f. 

Perfidy,  breach  ot  faith. 

Treacle,  tri'kl.  f.  (227)  (405). 

a  medicine  made  up  of  many  ingredients  ; 
molafles,  the  fpumc  <»f  fu  ^ar. 

To  Tread,  tre-J.  v.  n.  pret.  Trod; 

part.  poll.  TrOf^den  ^?3i)  1  o  fet  the  foot  ; 
to  tram]>]t,  to  let  ihr  Irei  in  from  or  malice; 
to  walk,  with  form  cr  ilaie;  to  copulate  a» 
birds. 

To  Tread,  trfid.  v.  a. 

To  walk  on,  to  fet  1  under  the  foot  ;  t«  prcfs 
•under  the  foot ;  to  beat,  to  trut  k  ;  to  walk 
on  in  a  formal  or  lUicly  mannrr  ;  lo  crufh 
under  foot,  to  trample  in  contempt  or  ha- 
tred ;  to  put  in  achon  by  the  Iccl;  to  love  as 
the  male  bird  the  icmale. 

Tread,  tred.  A 

Footing,  ftcp  with  the  foot;  way,  track, 
path  ;  the  cock's  part  in  the  eg^. 

Treajoer, 
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Tkeader,  trid'fir.  f. 

He  who  ircads. 

Treadle,  tred'dl.  f.  (405). 

A  part  of  an  engine  on  vihich  the  feet  aft  to 
put  it  in  motion  ;  the  fpeim  of  the  cock- 

Treason,  tri'z'n.  f.  (227)  (103). 

An  oiFcncc  committed  againft  the  perlon  of 
I         tnajefty,  or  againft  the  dignity  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Treasonable,  tr4'z*n-i-bl.1 
Treasonous,  tri'z*n-fls.       J 

Having  the  nature  or  guilt  of  treofon. 

Treasure,  trezh'ire.  f.  (452). 

Wealth  hoaidedt  riches  accunmUicd. 

To  Treasure,  trezh'Arc.  v.  a. 

T©  hoard,  to  repofit^  to  lay  up. 

,  Treasurehouse,  trezh'ilre-hddfe. 

C  Place  where  hoarded  riches  are  kept. 

Treasurer,  trezh'6-rAr.  f. 

One  who  has  care  of  money,  one  who  haa 
charge  of  treafurc. 

Treasurership,  trezh'A-r5r-(h1p. 

f.  OfHce  or  dignity  of  ireafurcr. 

Treasury,  trSzh'i-r4.  f. 

A  place  in  which  riches  are  accumulated. 

To  Treat,  trete.  v.  a.  (227). 

To  negociate,  to  fettle;  todifconffc  on;  to 
ufc  in  any  manner,  good  or  bad  ;  to  handle, 
to  manage,  to  carry  on  ;  to  cntccuin  with 
cxoencc. 

To  Treat,  trite,  v.  n. 

To  dKicourfe,  to  make  difcuflions;  to  prac- 
tifc  negotiation;  to  come  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodation; to  make  graiuiious  enter- 
tainments. ' 

Treat,  trite,  f. 

An  entertainment  given;  (bmething  given 
at  an  entertainment. 

Treatable,  tri'ti-b1.  a.  (405J. 

Moderate,  not  violent. 

Treatise,  tri'tiz.  f.  (227). 

Diicourfe,  written  tradate. 

Treatment,  trite'mSpt.  f. 

Ufage,  manner  of  ufmg,  good  or  bad. 

Treaty,  tri'ti.  f.  (227). 

Negotiation,  ad  of  treating  ;  a  compa^l  of 
accommodation  relating  to  publick  affairs; 
for  entreaty,  fupplication,  petition.  In  this 
kft  fen(e  not  in  ufe. 

Treble,  trib'bl.  a.  (4©5). 

Threefold,   triple  ;  (harp  of    found.  —  Sec 

To  Treble,  treb'bl.  v.  a. 

To  multiply  by  three,  \o  make  thrice  as 
much. 

To  TftEBLE,  trib'bl.  v.n. 

To  become  threefold. 

Treble,  trib'bl.  fr 

«    A  (harp  found  ;  the  upper  part  in  muftc. 

Trebleness,  treb'bl-nes.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  trtble. 

Trebly,  trcb'bli.  ad. 

Thrice  told,  in  threefold  number  or  quan- 
tity. 

Tree,  trii.  f. 

a  large  vegetable  rifing  with  one  woody 
Rem  to  a  conliderable  heights  any  thing 
branched  out. 

Trefoil,  tri'fAil.  f. 

A  plant. 

Trellis,  trilMis.  f. 

•  Is  a  ftruAure  of  iron,  wood,  or  o(ier,  the 
part  cro fling  each  other  like  a  lattice. 

To  Tremble,  trcm'bl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  &ake  ai  with  fear  or  cold,  to  (hiver,  to 


quake,  to  (hudder  ^  to  quiver,  to  totter;  to 
quaver,  to  (hake  as  a  found. 

Tremblingly,  trim'bling-li.  ad. 

So  as  to  (hake  or  quiver. 

Tremendous,  tri-min'dfis.  a. 

Dreadful,  horrible,  attoni(hingly  terrible 
See  Stupendous, 

Tremour,  tri'mdr.  f. 

The  ftate  of  trembling  ;  quivering  or  vibra- 
tory motion. 

Tremulous,  trim 'i 4 As.  a. 

Trembling,  fearful ;  quivering,  vibratory. 

Tremulousness,  trim' u-lAs-nes. r. 

The  ftate  of  quivering. 

To  Trench,  trenih.  v.  a. 

To  cut ;  to  cut  or  dig  into  pita  or  ditch«f. 

Trench,  trenih.  f. 

A  pit  or  ditch;  earth  thrown  up  lo  defend 
foidicrs  in  their  approach  to  a  tow^  or  to 
guard  a  camp. 

Trenchant,  trin'ftiSnt.  a. 

Cutting,  Iharp. 

Trencher,  trin'ihfir.  f. 

A  piece  of  wood  on  which  meat  is  cut  at 
tabic;  the  ubie;  food,  plea  lures  of  the 
table. 

Trencherfly,  trin'fhdr-ftl.  f. 

One  that  haunts  tables,  a  parafitc* 

Trencherman,  tren'lhflr-mdn.  f. 

A  feeder,  an  eater. 

Trenchbrmate,  trin'fhdr-mite.  f. 

A  table  companion,  a  parafite. 

To  Trend,  trend,  v.  n. 

To  tei>d,  to  lie  in  any  particular  direAion. 
Not  in  ufe. 

Trendlb,  tren'di.  f.  (405). 

Any  thing  turned  round. 

Trepan,  tri-p^n'.  f. 

An  inftniment  by  which  chirurgeoot  cut 
out  round  pieces  of  the  fcull ;  a  (hare,  a 
ftratagcm. 

To  Trepan,  tri*p4n'.  v,  a. 

To  perforate  with  the  trepaa ;  to  otteh,  to 
enfoare. 

Trepidation,  trip-i-di'fliftn.  f. 

The  ftate  of  tfcmbling ;  ftate  of  terror. 

To  Trespass,  tris'pds.  v.  n. 

To  tranfgrcfs,  to  offend;  to  enter  unlaw- 
fully on  another'r  ground. 

Trespass,  tris'pds.  f. 

TranfgrelCon,  offence;  unlawful  entrance 
on  another's  ground. 

Trespasser,  tres'p3s-sflr.  f. 

An  offender,  a  tranfgreffor ;  one  who  enters 
unlawfully  on  another's  ground. 

Tressed,  trls'sid.  a. 

Knotted  or  curled. 

Tresses,  tres'slz.  f.  (99)  without  a 

(ingular.     A  knot  or  curl  of  hair. 

Trestle,  tres'fl.  f.  (472). 

The  frame  of  a  table  ;  a  moveable  form  by 
which  any  thing  is  fupported. 

Tret,  trit.  f. 

An  allowance  made  by  merchants  to  re- 
tailers, which  is  four  pounds  in  every  hun- 
dred weight,  and  four  poimda  for  w%&c  or 
refufe  of  a  commodity. 

Trevet,  triv'it.  f. 

Any  thing  that  (bnds  en  three  legs. 

Trey,  tii.  f. 

A  three  at  cards. 

Triable,  trl'i-bl.  a.  (405). 

Pofttble  to  be  experimented,  capable  of 
trial ;  fuch  as  may  be  judicially  examined. 

Triad,  tri'Jd.  f. 

Three  united. 


Trial,  trl/il.  L 

Te(l,  examination  ;  cxpf  rience,  aft  of  exa- 
mining by  experience  ;  experiment,  experU 
mental  knowledge;  judicial  cxaminauon; 
temptation,  teft  of  virtue  $  ftate  of  being 
tried. 

Triangle,  trl'4ng-g!.  f.  (405). 

A  figure  of  three  aoKlcs. 

Triangular,  tn-ing'g6-llr.  a. 

Having  three  angles. 

Tribe,  tribe,  f. 

A  diftiiid  body  of  the  people  as  divided  bv 
family  or  fortune,  or  any  other  cfaaradenC 
tick ;  it  is  often  ufed  io  contempt. 

Tribulation,  trib^ill-Ui'uidn.  f. 

Perfecution,  diftrefs,  vexation,  diftufbaace 
Y      of  life. 

Tribunal,  trUbA'n&l.  f. 

The  feat  of  a  judge  i,  a  court  of  jvftice. 

Tribune,  trib'iine.  f. 

An  officer  of  Rome  chofeo  by  the  people; 
the  commander  of  a  Roman  legiofk 

Tribunitial,  trib-A-nifh'il.   7 
Tribunitious,  trib-A-nlfli'6s.y  *' 

Suiting  a  tribune,  relating  to  a  tribune. 

Tributary,  trib'A-ti-ri.  a. 

Payiiig  tribute  as  sm  acknowLed^meiit  ef 
fubmiflion  to  a  roafier|  fubjeft,  fubotdt- 
nate  ;  paid  in  tribute. 

Tributary,  tr!b'A-t3-ri.  f. 

.  One  who  pays  a  Rated  fum  in  ackoowledg- 
ment  of  fuDJe&ion. 

Tribute,  trib'Ate.  f. 

Payment  nude  in  acknowledgment  of  (iib- 
jefiion. 

Trice,  trlfe.  f. 

A  (bort  time,  an  tnftant,  a  ftroke. 

Trichotomy,  tri-kAr'tA-mi.  f, 

(119).  Divi (ion  into  three  parts* 

Trick,  trik.  L 

A  fly  fraud ;  a  dextrous  artifice ;  a  vidorns 

Sra^cc;  a  juggle,  an  antick,  any  thing 
one  to  cheat  jocofely  ;  an  unexpei^d  d- 
ic€k :  a  prance,  a  manner,  a  habit ;  a  nun* 
her  of  cards  laid  regularly  up  ia  play. 

To  Trick,  trik.  v.  a* 

To  cheat,  to  impofe  on,  tb  defrand;  to 
drefs,  to  decorate,  to  adorn ;  to  perform  by 
flight  of  hand,  or  with  a  light  touch. 

To  Trick,  tr!k.  v.  a. 

To  live  by  fraud. 

Tricker,  trik'flr.  f. 

The  catch  which  being  pulled  difengafcs 
the  cock  of  the  xun.  that  it  may  give  ftre. 

Tricking,  trik'ing.  f. 

Drefs,  ornament. 

TRiCKiSH,trik'ifb.  a. 

Knaviflily  artful,  fraudulently  •tuMsafi 
mifchievoufly  fublle. 

To  Trickle,  trik'kl.  v.n»  {4^)* 

To  fall  in  drops,  to  rill  in  a  (lender  ftrriw 

Tricksy,  trik'si.  a,  (438). 

Pretty.     Oblblcta. 

Tricorporal,  trUkAr'pA-dU.  a. 

(119).  Having  three  bodiet* 

Trident,  trl'dint.  f. 

A  three-forked  fceptre  of  Neptun*. 

Trident,  trl'dent.  a. 

Having  three  teeth. 

TRipuAN,"trld'j4.1iua.  (293)  (376^. 

Lafting  three  days ;  happening  every  thirA 
day. 

TRiENNiAL;tri-ln'y4La.  (ii6jfii9) 

Lading  three  years  ;  h^ppenia^  every  third 
yetr. 

TwE*,  Ul'it.  f. 

Oie 
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One  wbo  tries  expenmenttlfy  I  one  whd 
examines  judicially ;  tefi,  one  who  brings 
tothetcft. 

To  Tri FALLOW,  tri'faUA.  V.  a. 

To  plow  land  the  third  time  before  (owing* 

TRiFiD,tri'fld.  a.  (119). 

Cut  or  divided  into  three  parts. 

Trifistulary,  trI-fi«'tflii-14-rA.a. 

Having  three  pipes. 

To  Trifle,  trl'fl,  v.  n. 

To  ad  or  talk  without  weight  or  dignity, 
to  a&  with  levityt  to  mock,  to  play  the 
fool ;  to  indulge  light  amu(em«at ;  to  be  of 
no  tmporttnce. 

To  Triple,  trl'fl.  v.  a. 

To  make  of  no  importance. 

Trifle,  tri'fl.r.  (405), 

A  thing  of  no  moment. 

Triflbr,  tri'fl-fir.  f. 

One  who  a^  with  levity^  one  who  talks 
with  folly. 

Trifling,  trl'fl-ing.  a. 

Wanting  worth,  ihumportant,  wanting 
weight. 

Triflingly,  tri'fl*ing-l4,  ad. 

Without  weight,  without  dignity,  without 
importance. 

Triform,  tri'f&nn.  a. 

Having  a  triple  (bape. 

Trigger,  trig'gOr.  f. 

A  catch  to  holdthe  wheel  on  fteep  ground  i 
the  catch  that  being  pulled  ioofes  the  cock 
of  the  gun. 

Trigintals,  trl-jin'tilz.  f.  (ii9). 

A  number  of  mafles  to  the  ule  of  thirty. 

Triglyph,  trl'gllf.  f.  (119). 

A  member  of  the  irize  of  the  Dorick  order 
fet  dire^y  over  every  pillar,  and  in  certain 
fpaces  in  tJie  intercolumniations. 

Trigon,  trl'gfin.  f.    A  triangle. 
Trigonal,  trig'6-nJI.  a. 

Triangular,  having  three  corners. 
fT  I  have  made  tl^  firft  fyllable  of  this  word 
(hort,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  Englifh  pronunciation  to 
Ihorten  every  antepenultimate  vowel  except 
a,  when  not  followed  by  a  diphthong.  This 
is  evident  in  trifartite^  trif&caie,  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  words,  notwithftanding  the  fpe- 
cific  meaning  of  the  firft  fyllable,  which,  in 
words  of  two  fyllablcs,  when  the  accent  is 
oa  the  firft,  and  in  polyfyllables  when  the 
accent  is  on  the  fecond,  ought,  according  to 
analogy,  to  have  the  i  long.  See  Principles, 
No.  530,  535. 

Trigonometry,  tng-&-n6m'A-tri. 

f.  The  art  of  meafuring  triangles. 

Trigonometrical,  trig-i-ni-mct' 
u4-k41.  a. 

Pertaining  to  trigonometry. 

Trilateral,  trl-lit'ir-4l.  r.  (119J. 

Having  three  lides. 

Trill,  trill,  f. 

Quaver,  trcmuleufne  fs  of  mufick. 

To  Trill,  trill,  v.  a. 

To  utter  quavering. 

ToTrIll,  trill.  V.  n. 

To  trickle,  to  fall  in  drops  or  flendcr' 
ftreama  i  to  pla^  in  trjcmuious  vibrations  of 
fennd.  ^ 

Trillion,  tril'yftn.  f. 

A  million  of  millions  of  millions. 

Triluminar,  tri4A'm1a-ir. 

Triluminous,  trl-li'min-ds. 

Having  three  lights. 

Trim,  trim.  a. 

Vice,  Ijnug^drcflcd  UL{» 
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To  Trim,  trim.  v.  a. 

To  fit  out ;  to  drefs,  to  decorate ;  to  (have, 
to  clip;  t#  make  neat,  to  adjuft;  to  balance 
a  veflfcl ;  it  has  often  TJp  emphatical. 

To  Trim,  trim.  v.  n. 

To  balance,  to  flu^uate  between  two  par- 
ties. 

Trim,  tritii.  f. 

Drefs,  geer,  ornaments. 

Trimly,  trim'14.  ad. 

Nicely,  neatly. 

Trimmer,  trim'mflr.  f. 

One  who  changes  (ides  to  balance  parties,  i 
turncoat ;  a  piece  of  wood  infcrtcd. 

Trimming,  trim'ming.  f. 

Ornamental  appendaget  to  a  coat  or  gown. 

Trinal,  tri 'nil.  a. 

Threefold. 

Tri>ie,  trine,  f. 
An  afpcd  of  planets  placed  in  three  angles 
of  a  trigon,  in  which  thev  are  fuppofcd  by 
aftrologers  to  be-tminently  benign. 

To  Trine,  trine,  v.  a. 

To  put  in  a  triue  afped. 

Trinity,  trin'A-tA.  f. 

The  inc6tfeprehen6ble  union  •£  the  three 
perfons  in  the  Godhead. 

Trinket,  trlnk'it.  f. 

T^ys,  ornaments  of  drefs  (  things  of  no 
great  value,  tackle,  tools. 

To  Trip,  trip,  x*  a. 

To  fupplant,  to  throw  by  ftrtktng  the  feet 
from  the  ground  by  a  fudden  motion  ;  to 
catch,  to  dete^. 

To  Trip,  trip.  v.  n. 

To  fell  by  loling  the  bold  of  the  feet;  to 
fail,  to  err,  to  be  deficient ;  to  Rumble  to 
titubate ;  to  run  lightly  ;  to  take  a  Ihort 
voyage. 

Trip,  tnp.  f. 

A  ftroke  or  catch  by  which  the  wreftler  Tup- 
plants  his  antagonift ;  a  ftumble  by  which 
the  foothold  is  loft ;  a  failure,  a  miftake  ;  a 
(hort  voyage  or  journey. 

Tripartite,  trip'pir-tlte.  a. 

Divided  into  three  pans,  havine  three  cor* 
refpondent  copies. — Sec  TrigoiutL 

Tripe,  tripe,  f. 

The  inteftines,  the  guts ;  it  is  ufed  in  ludi- 
crous language  fur  the  human  belly. 

Tripedal,  trip'A-dal.  a. 

Having  three  fett. — See  Trigonal. 

Tripetalous,  tri-pJt'd-lfis.  a. 

fug).  Having  a  (lower  coiifiltiw:  '  of  three 
leaves.  '* 

Triphthong,  trip'/AAng.  f.(4i3)» 

a  coalition  of  :  tree  vowels  to  form  one 
found. — See  Op'^thulntick  and  rragcAan. 

Triple,  trip'pl.  a.  (405J. 

Threefold,  conJ  iting  of  three  conjoined ; 
treble,  three  times  repeated. — See  Codle* 

To  Triple,  tr^p'pl.  v.  a. 

To  treble,  to  make  thrice  as  much,  or  as 
many  ;  te  make  threefold. 

Triplet,  trin'lit,  f. 

Three  of  a  kiud, ;  three  verfcs  rhyoming  to- 
gether. 

Triplicate,  trlo'lA-kke.  a. 

Mtfde  thrice  ^9  moch. 

Triplication,  trlp-li-ki'fhfin.  f. 

The  a&  of  trebling  or  adding  three  toge- 
ther. 

Trip  Lie  ITY,  tri-pl!«'4-t4.  f. 

Ticblcncfs,  ftaceof  being  threefold. 

Trtpmadam^  trip'mid-im.^  f. 

An  herb.. 
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Tripod,  trl'pftd,  or  trlp^fidl.  t 

A  feat  with  three  feet,  fuch  as  that  from 
Which  the  priefteCi  of  Apollo  delivered  on-^ 
cles. 
(J3r  Tbe  firft  mode  of  pronovneing  this  wor^ 
is  that  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Perry  t 
and  the  fecond,  by  Dr.  Afti,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 
Seott,  Entick,  and  Fry.  I  do  not  hefitate  to 
pronounce  the  former  the  moft  agreeable  t0 
EngUfti  analogy  ;  not  only  bccaufc  the  pre- 
fixes,  hi  and  M,  when  no  other  law  forbids, 
ought  to  be  made  as  diftina  as  po(Cble,  but 
becaufe  all  words  of  two  fyllablts  with  the 
accent  on  the  firft,  and  having  one  confonanl. 
between  two  vowels,  ought  to  have  the 
vowel  in  the  firft  fyllable  long.  This  is  the 
genuine  Englifli  analogy ;  the  mode  in  which- 
We  pronounce  all  Latin  words  of  this  for  mi 
let  the  quantity  be  what  it  will;  and  the 
mode  in  which  we  (hould  have  pronounced 
all  £nglifti  words  of  this  form,  if  an  affcfta-. 
tion  of  Latinity  had  not  often  prevented  us. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  therefore,  that  we  pro* 
nounced  hil>ed^  trigon,  and  tridcnU  with  the  i 
long,  we  ought  to  adopt  the  firft  pronunci^ 
ationofthe^ord  in  queftion,  and  not  ihe 
fecond. — See  Drama, 

Tri  POLY,  trfp'pAJi.  f. 

A  (harp  cutting  fand. 

Tripos,  tri'pfis.  f. 

A  tripod. 

Tripper,  trlp'pdr.  t 

One  who  trips. 

Tripping,  trip'plng*  a. 

Quick,  nimble. 

Tripping,  trip'pfng.  a. 

Light  dance. 

Triptote,  trfp'tAte.  f. 

Triptote  is  a  noun  ufed  but  in  three  cafet* 

Trippingly,  trip'p!ng-li.  ad. 

With  agility,  with  ftvift  motion. 

Trireme,  tri 'rime,  f.' 

A  gaily  with  three  benches  of  oars  on  a  fidc» 

Tri  SECTION,  trUslk'flidn.  f. 

Diviiion  into  three  equal  parts. 

Tristful,  trfft'fAl.  a. 

Sad,  melancholy,  gloomy^    Not  in  ufe. 

Trisulc,  tri'sfilk.  f. 

A  thing  of  three  points. 

Trisyllabical,  trls-sil-Ub'i-klL 

a.  Confifting  of  three  fyllables. 

Trisyllable,  tris'sil-li-bl.  a. 

A  word  confifting  of  three  fyllables. 

Trite,  trite,  a. 

Worn  out,  ftale,  common,  not  ne%vc 

Triteness,  trke'n^s.  f. 

Stalene(s,  commonnefs. 

Trjturation,  trit-tflid-ri'fhfln.  f. 

Rrduawo  of  any  fubftances  to  powder  upon 
a  ftone  with  a  muller,  as  colours  arc  ground. 

Trivet,  triv'it.  f. 

Any  thing  fupported  by  three  feet, 

Trivial,  triv'ydl,  a. 

Vile,  vwrihlefs,  vulgar  ;  light,  trifling,,  un^ 
important,  inconfiderable. 

Trivially,  triv'yil-i.  ad. 

Commonly,  vulgarly;  lightly,  incenfidera- 
bly. 

Tri VI ALNESS,  triv'yJl-nen.  f. 

Cemmonnefs,   vulgarity;    lightaefs,  unim* 
portance. 

Triumph,  tri'flmf.f. 

Pomp  with  which  a  vi^ory  is  publickly  ce- 
lebrated; ftatc  of  being  viaorious  j  viftc    ' 
cofiqueft;    joy    for  iucccfs 
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To  Triumph,  trl'fimf.  v.  n. 

To  ctlcbiate  a  vi£lory  v-ith  pomp,  to  rc- 
^  joicc  for  vitlory  ;  lo  obtain  vidory  j  to  iii- 
-      fult  upon  an  advantage  gained. 

Triumphal,  tri-nmf'dl.  a. 

Uicd  in  celebrating  vidory. 

Triumphant,  trl-fimf'^nt.  a. 

Cilebra;ing  a  viftory ;  rejoicing  as  for  vic- 
tory ;  vidorioua,  graced  with  c«uqacll. 

Triumphantly,  tri-dmf'int-l4. 

ad.  In  a  triumphant  manner  in  token  of 
vidory,  joyfully  as  for  viaory ;  viaon- 
oufly,  with  fucccfs;  with  infolcnl  cxulU- 
tioii. 

Tkiumpher,  trl'fim-f&r.  f. 

t)nc  who  triumphs. 

Triumvirate,  tn-fim'v4-i4t.l  j. 
Triumvir,  tri-fim'v^r.  / 

A  coalition  or  concurrence  of  three  men. 

Triune,  tri-Ane'.  a. 

At  once  three  and  one. 

Trochaical,  trA-ki'i-kai.  a. 

Confiftingof  troches. 

Trochee,  tr6'ki.  f.  (353). 

A  foot  ufcd  in  Latin  poetry,  confifting  of  a 
long  and  (hort  fyllable. 

Trope,  tr6d.  The  preterit  of  Tread. 
Trod,  tr6d.  1  Participle  paf- 

TiiODDEN,  tr&d'd'n.  f  five  of  Tread, 
1  ROGLODYTE,  tr6g'l6-dite.  f.  {155) 

One  who  inhabits  caves  of  the  earth. 

To  Troll,  troll,  v.  a.  (406). 

To  move  circulaily,  to  drive  about. 

To  Tr(*ll,  troll,  V.  n. 

To  roll,  to  lun  round;  to  filh  for  a  pike 
with  a  rod  which  has  a  pulley  towards  the 
bottom. 

Trollop,  tr6rifip.  f. 

A  flatternly,  U»ofc  woman. 

Troop,  tro&p.  f.  (jo6). 

A  company,    a  number  of  people  collefted 
^togciber  ;  a  body  of  foldiers ;  a  fmall  body 
of  cavalry. 

To  Troop,  tiO&p.  v.  n. 

To  march  in  a  body;  to  march  in  hafte ;  to 
match  in  company. 

Trooper,  trcop'fir.  f. 

A  hoifc  foldicr. 

Trope,  trope,  f. 

A  change  of  a  woid  from'  its  origiaal  fignifi- 
catioi). 

--  Trophied,  tr6'fid.  a. 

Adorned  wi  hi rophits. 

Trophy,  tro'fi.  f.  (413)- 

Some  hing  lakcn  from  an  enemy,  and  (hewn 
or  licafuitd  up  ui  proof  of  vi£tory. 

Tropical,  tr6p'c-kil.  a. 

Rheiorirtlhy  changcid  from  the  original 
meaning;  pbctdiicair  the  tropjck,  belong- 
ing to  the  iri>pick. 

Tropick,  tiop'ik.  f.  (508). 

The  lir.c  a  which  the  fun  turns  back,  of 
which  the  North  has  the  iropick  of  Cancer, 
and  the  5ouththe  tropick  ol  Capricorn 

Trossers,  trAs'sfirz.  f. 

Breeches,  hofc.     Not  iu  ufe.— See  Troufcrs. 

To  Trot,  ti6t.  v.  n. 

To  move  A'ith  a  high  jolting  pace;  to  walk 
fa<U  in  a  ludicrous  or  couttnipi.uous  Icnic. 

Trot,  ii&t.  f. 

Tbc  jouing  high  pace  of  a  horfc;  an  old 
woman. 
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Trothplight,  tro/A'pllte.  a. 

Betrothed,  affianced. 

To  Trouble,  ufib'bl.  v.  a.  (314). 

To  dillurb,  to  perplex  ;  to  affli^,  to  grieve  ; 
to  dillrefs,  to  make  uneafy  ;  to  bufy,  to  en- 
gage overmuch ;  to  give  occafion  of  labour 
to  ;  to  teaze,  to  vex  ;  to  difordcr,  to  put  into 
agitation  or  commotion ;  to  miod  with 
anxiety  ;  to  fue  for  a  debt. 

Trouble,  trilb'bl.  f.  (405)- 

Diilurbance,  perplexity ;  affliAion,  cala- 
mity; moleftation,  obftrudion,  inconvenil 
cnce ;  uneafmefi,  vexation. 

Troubler,  trflb'bl-dr.  f 

Diilurbcr,  confounder. 

Troublesome,  trAb'bl-s&m.  a. 

Full  of  moleftatioo,  vexatious,  uneafy,  af- 
flif^ive ;  burdenfome,  tircfome,  wearilome  ; 
full  of  teaziog  bufmefs  ;  (lightly  haralfing  ; 
unfcafonably  engaging,  improperly  impor- 
tuning ;  importunate,  teazing. 

Troublesomely,  trfib'bl-sftm-W. 

ad.  Vexatioufly,  wcanfomely,  unfeafouably, 
importunately. 

Troublesomeness,  trAb'bl-sQm- 
nls.  f. 

Vexatioufnefs,  uneafmcfs  ;  importunity,  un- 
feafonablenefs. 

Troublous,  trfib'bl-fis.  a. 

Tumultuous,  confufed,  dilordcrcd,  put  into 
commotion.      "^ 

Trover,  tr&'vfir.  f. 

In  the  common  law,  is  an  a£^ion  which  a 
man  hath  againll  one  that,  having  found  any 
of  his  goods,  relufeth  to  deliver  them. 

Trough,  trAf.  f.  (32O  (39i)« 

Any  thing  hollowed  and  open  longitudi- 
nallv  on  the  upper  fide. 

To  Troul,  tr61e.  v.  n.  (jiS), 

To  move  volubly  ;  to  utter  volubly. 

To  Trounce,  trddnfe.  v.  a.  (313). 

To  punifti  by  an  iiidi6^ment  or  information. 

Trouse,  troAze.  (313}  \  f 
TROusERS,trAd'zCirz.  J 

Breeches,  hofe. 

Trout,  trAAt.  f.  (313). 

Delicate  fpotted  fiOi  inhabiting  brooks  and 
quick  ilreams  ;  a  familiar  phrale  for  an  ho- 
nell,  or,  perhaps,  for  a  fillv  fellow. 

To  Trow,  tro.  v-  n.  (324J. 

To  think,  to  imagine,  to  conceive. 

Trow,  tro.  inierje<S. 

An  exclamation  of  enquiry.     Obfolctc. 

Trowel,  trAA'il.  1.  {322J. 

^     A  tool  to   take  up  the  mortar   with,   and 
fpread  it  on  the  bricks. 

Troy  weight,  trAA'wite.\  ^ 
Troy,  tjA4.  (329).  / 

A  kind  of  weight  by  which  gold  and  bread 
are  weighed. 

Truant,  tr&A'dnt.  f.  (339). 

An  idler,  one  who  wanders  idly  about,  neg- 
le&ing  his  duty  or  employment.  To  play 
the  Tf  uant  is,  m  fchools,  to  ftay  from  fchool 
without  leave. 

Truant,  trAo'Jnt.  a. 

Idle,  wandering  from  builnefs,  lazy,  loiter- 
ing. 

To  Truant,  tr&o'dnt.  v.  n. 

To  idle  at  a  diltancc  from  duty,  to  loiter,  to 
be  \ii.y.  ^ 

Truantship,  tr&o'int-fhip.  f. 

Idlenefs,  negligence,  negled  of  lludy  or  bu- 
finefs. 

Truce,  ti&Afe.  f.  (339)- 

A  temporary  peace,  a  ceUatiopofhoIUlitieti 
ccifation,  inlermiUion,  (hort  quiet. 


Trucidation,  trA6-si-d2i'(hfln. 

The  aa  of  killing. 

To  Truck,  trdk.  v»  n. 

To  trafiick  by  exchange. 

To  Truck,  trfik.  v.  z: 

To  give  in  exchange,  to  exchaoge. 

Truck,  trfik.  f. 

Exchange,   traflick   by   exchange;  woodei 
Avheels  for  carriage  of  cannon. 

Trucklebed,  trfik'kl-bed.  f. 

A  bed  that  runs  on  wheela  under  a  laAa 
bed. 

To  Truckle,  trfik'kl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  be  in  a  ftate  of  fubiedion  or  inferionty. 

Truculence,  trAo'ki-llnfe.  f. 

Savagenefii  of  manners  ;  terriblencls  of 
afpea. 

Truculent,  trAA'kA-llnt.  a. 

Savage,  barbarous;  terrible  of  afpeft;  dc- 
ftruative,  cruel. — Sec  MucmUwt, 

To  Trudge,  trfidjc.  v.  n. 

To  travel  laborioufly,  to  jog  on,  to  marck 
heavily  on. 

True,  tr&i.  a.  (339). 

Not  falfe,  agreeing  with  fad  ;  agreeing  witk 
our  own  thoughts  ;  pure  from  the  crime  of 
falfehood,  veracious  ;  genuine,  not  countet- 
feit ;  faithful,  not  perfidious,  fteady ;  hooeft, 
not  fraudulent ;  exad,  truly  conformablt  to 
a  rule ;  rightful. 

Trueborn,  trA&'bArn.  a. 

Having  a  right  by  birth. 

Truebred,  tr&A'br&l.  a. 

Of  a  right  breed. 

Truehearted,  trAA-hSrt'ld.  a. 

HoneR,  faithful, 

Truelove,  tr&A'lfiv.  f. 

An  herb,  called  Herba  Paris. 

Trueloversknot,  troA-lAv-firz- 
nAt'.  f. 

Lines  drawn  through  each  other  with  many 
involutions,  couftdercd  as  the  emblem  of  in- 
terwove affedion. 

Trueness,  tr&A'nes.  f. 

Sincerity,  faithfulnefi. 

Truepenny,  tr56'pcn-ni.  f. 

A  familiar  phrafe  for  an  honcli  fellow. 

Truffle,  troo'fl.  f. 

A  kind  of  fubterraneous  raulhroom. 
03"  This  word  ought  either  lo  have  the  u 
(hort,  or  be  written  with  only  one  /.  The 
latter  of  thefealtciationsis,  perhaps, the  moft 
practicable,  aa  we  fccm  inclined  rather  to 
part  with  a  hundred  letters  than  give  up  the 
imallell  tendency  to  a  foreign  proaucci* 
alion. 

Truism,  tr&A'izm.  f. 

An  identical  propofition  ;  a  felf-evideot,  but 
unimportant,  truth. 

Trull,  trflU.  f. 

A  low  whore,  a  vagrant  ftrumpet. 

Truly,  troA'li.  ad. 

According  to  truth,  not  falfely,  faithfully; 
really,  without  fallacy;  cxa^ly, julily ;  lu- 
deed. 

Trump,  trfimp.  f. 

A  trumpet,  an  tnftrument  of  warlike  mu* 
Tick  ;  a  winning  card,  a  caTd  that  has  parti- 
cular privileges  in  a  game  ;  lo  put  to  or  upea 
the  Trumps,  to  put  to  the  laU  expedient. 

To  Trump,  trfimp.  v.  a- 

To  win  with  a  Trump  card  ;  to  Trump  up, 
to  devife,  to  forge. 

Trumpery,  trfirnp'4r-A.  f. 

Something  fallacioufly  Cplendid  ;  falfebood, 
empty  talk  ;  fomcthing  of  po  ^lue,  triles. 

Trumpet, 


TRU 
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—  nA,  mivc,  ndr,  n&t ;  —  tdbe,  tdb,  bill ; — All ;  —  pAAnd;-^fWn,  this. 


JMPET,  trflmp'it.  f.  (99). 

I  inilrument  of  martial  munck.  foi 


Trum 

An  inilrument  of  martial  mufick.  founded  by 
the  breath ;  in  military  llyle,  t  trumpeter  r 
one  who  cclebratetf.one who  praifcs. 

To  Trumpet,  trfimp'it.  v.  a. 

To  publifh  by  found  oT  trumpet,  to  pro- 
claim. 

Trumpeter,  trflmp'lt-flr.  f.  . 

One  who  founds  a  trumpet ;  one  who  pro- 
claims, publiQics,  or  dcuoujiccs ;  a  fiih. 

Trumpet -TONOUED,    trfimp'it- 
tAng'd.  a. 

Having  tongues  vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 

To  Truncate,  trfink'itc.  v.  a. 

To  maim,  to  lop,  to  cut  (horc. 

Truncation,  trAn-ki'(hdn.  f.(4o8j 

The  z€t  of  lopping  or  maiming. 

Truncheon,  trflnfh'fin.  f.  (250). 

A  (hort  (laff,  a  club,  a  cudgel ;  a  ftafF  of 
command. 

Truncheoneer,  trflnfli-fin-Air'.  f. 

One  armed  with  a  truncheon. 

To  Trundle,  trAn'dl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  roll,  to  bowl  along. 

Trundle-tail,  trAn'dl-tile.  f. 

Round  tail. 

Trunk,  trAnk.  f. 

The  body  of  a  tree ;  the  body  without  the 
limbs  of  an  animal ;  the  main  body  of  any 
thine ;  a  cliefl  for  clothes,  a  fmall  chcft  com- 
monly lined  with  paper ;  the  probofcis  of 
an  elephant  or  other  animal ;  a  long  tube. 

Trunk-hose,  trAnk'hAze.  f. 

Large  breeches  formerly  worn. 

Trunnions,  trAn'yftnz.  f. 

The  knobs  or  bunching!  of  a  gun  tl\at  bear 
it  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carnage. 

Trusion,  tr&i'zhAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  thruRing  or  pulhtng. 

Truss,  trAs.  f. 

A  bandaze  by  which  ruptures  are  reftrained 
from  bpUng ;  bundle,  any  thing  thruil  clofe 
together. 

ToTruss,  trAs.  v.  a. 

To  pack  up  clofe  together. 

Trust,  trAft.  f. 

Confidence,  reliance  on  another ;  charge  re- 
ceived in  confidence ;  confident  opinion  of 
any  event;  credit  given  without  examina- 
tion ;  fomethin^  committed  to  one's  faith ; 
dcpofit,  fomething  committed  to  charge  on 
which  an  account  muft  be  given ;  fidelity, 
fuppofcd  honcfty;  Hate  of  him  to  whom 
fomething  is  entrulled. 

To  Trust,  trAft.  v.  a. 

To  place  confidence  in,  to  confide  in ;  to 
believe,  to  credit ;  to  admit  in  confidence  to 
the  power  over  any  thing  ;  to  commit  with 
conhdcnce ;  to  venture  confidently  ;  to  fell 
upon  credit. 

To  Trust,  trAft.  v., a. 

To  be  confident  of  fomething  future ;  to  have 
confidence,  to  relv,  to  depend  without 
doubt ;  to  be  credulous,  to  be  won  to  confi- 
dence i  to  cxpe^ 

Trustee,  trA«-tW.  f.  • 

One  tntrufted  with  any  thing  ;  one  to  whom 
fomethtng  is  committed  for  the  ufe  and  be- 
hoof of  another. 

Truster,  trAft' Ar.  f. 

One  who  troftt. 

Trustiness,  trAft' A-n8s.  f. 

Honefty,^  fidelity,  faiihfulnefs. 

Trustless,  trAft'lis.  a. 

Unfaithful,  uoconfUnt,  n«t  to  be  trufled. . 

Trusty,  trAft'4.  a. 


V.  a. 

to  make  Experiment  of;  to 


Honeft,  faithful,  true,  fit  to  be  trutled; 
flrong,  (lout,  fuch  as  will  not  fail. 

Truth,  rvhhth,  f.  (339J. 

The  contrary  to  falfchood,  conformity  of 
notions  to  things  ;  conformity  of  words  to 
thoughts;  purity  from  falfchood  ;  fidelity, 
coniUncy;  exaancfs,  conformity  to  rule; 
reality  ;  of  a  Truth,  or  in  Truth,  in  realuy. 

Trutination,  troo-tc-ni'fliAn.  1. 

The  a6t  of  weighing,  examination  by  the 
fcalc. 

To  Try,  tri 

To    examine, 

expeiience,  to  alTay,  to  have  knowledge  or 
experience  of ;  to  examine  as  a  judge;  to 
bring  before  a  judicial  tribunal ;.  to  bring  to 
a  decifion,  with  Out  cinphatical ;  to  att  as 
on  a  teft;  to  bring  as  to  a  teft  ;  to'ellay,  to 
attempt ;  to  purity,  to  refine. 

To  Try,  tri.  v.  n. 

To  endeavour,  to  attempt. 

Tub,  tAb.  f. 

A  large  open  vefTel  of  wood  ;  a  (latte  of  fali- 
vation. 

Tube,  tAbc.  f. 

A  pipe,  a  fiphon,  a  loni  body. 

Tubercle,  tA'bir-kl.  f.  (405). 

A  fmall  fwelliog  or  excrefcenee  on  the  body, 
a  pimple. 

Tuberose,  tAbe'rAze.  f. 

A  flower. 

Tuberous,  tA'bSr-As.  a. 

Having  prominent  knota  or  excrefcences. 

Tubular,  tA'bA-lSr.  a. 

Refembling  a  pipe  or  trunk,  confiftiag  of  a 
pipe,  long  and  hollow,  fiftufar. 

Tubule,  tA'bAle.  f. 

A  fmall  pipe,  or  fiftular  body. 

Tubulated,  tA'bA-li-tld. 
TuBULOus,  tA'bA-lAs. 

Fiftular,  longitudinally  hollow. 

Tuck,  tAk.  f. 

A  long  narrow  fword  ;  a  kind  of  net. 

To  Tuck,  tAk.  V.  a. 

To  crufti  toeether,  to  hinder  from  fpread- 
ing ;  to  indole,  by  tucking  clothes  round. 

Tucker,  lAk'Ar.  f. 

A  fmall  piece  of  linen  that  Ihades  the  breafts 
of  women. 

Tuesday,  tAfc'di.  f.  (223)* 

The  third  day  of  the  week. 

Tuft,  tAft.  f. 

A  number  of  threads  or  ribbands,  flowery 
leaves,  or  anv  fmall  bodies  joined  together  ; 
a  duller,  a  clump. 

To  Tuft,  tAft.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  a  tuft. 

Tufted,  tAftid.  a. 

Growing  in  tufts  or  clutters. 

Tufty,  tAf'ti.  a. 

Adorned  with  tufis. 

To  Tug,  tAg.  v.  a.     ' 

To  pull  withiircngth  long  continued  in  the 
utmoft  exertion ;  to  pull,  to  pluck. 

To  Tug,  tAg.  v.  n. 

To  pull,  to  draw  ;  to  labour,  to  coiuend,  to 
ftruggle. 

Tug,  tAjg.  f. 

Pull  performed  with  the  utmoft  effort. 

Tugger,  tAg'gAr.  f. 

One  that  tugs  or  pulls  hard. 

Tuition,  tA-lfti'An.  f.  (4,62), 

Guardian  fliip,  fuperintei^ence. 

Tulip,  tA'lip.  f. 

A  flower. 


} 


Tuliptree,  ti'llp-trtc.  f* 

A  tree. 

To  Tumble,  tom'bU  v.  n. 

To  fall,  to  come  fuddenly  to  the  ground  ; 
to  f^Il  m  great  quantities  tumukuoufly ;  t« 
rnll  about ;  to  play  tricks  by  various  libra* 
tions  of  the  body. 

To  Tumble,  tAm'bl.  v.  a. 

To  turn  over,  to  throw  about  by  way  of  ex. 
amination  ;  to  throw  by  chance  or  violcocci 
to  throw  down. 

Tumble,  tAm'bl.  f.  (405). 

A  fall. 

Tumbler,  tAm'bl-Ar.  f. 

'  One  who  (hows  poftures  or  fears  of  activity. 

Tumbrel,  lAm'brll.  f. 

A  dungcart.  mm 

Tumefaction,  tA-m4-f3k'(hAn.  f. 

Swelling. 

To  Tumefy,  tA'mJ-fl.  v.  a,  (462). 

To  fwcll,  to  make  to  fwcU. 

Tumid,  tA'mid.  a.  (462). 

Swelling,  puffed  up;  protuberant,  raifed 
above  the  level ;  pompous,  boaiiful,  puffy^ 
falfely  fublime. 

Tumour,  tA'mAr.  f.  (462). . 

A  morbid  fwclling;  affeded  pomp,  falCe 
magnificence,  puttV  grandeur. 

Tumourous,  tA'mAr-As.  a.  (462). 

Swelling,  protubcraiU  ;  fallui>us,  vainly 
pompous,  falfely  magnificent. 

To  TuMULATE,  tA'mA-lite.  v.  n, 

(46a).  To  f well. 

TuMULOSE,  tA'mA-l6fe.  a.  (462). 

Full  of  hilU. 

Tumult,  tA'mAlt.  f.  (462). 

A  promifcuous  commotion  in  a  multitude; 
a  multitude  put  into  wild  commotion  ;  a 
ftir,  an  irregular  violence,  a  v^ld  commo» 
tton. 

TuMULTUARiLY,  tA-mAl'tftiA-l-ri- 
1£.  ad.  (462J. 

In  a  tumultuary  manner. 
TUMULTUARINESS,    tA-HlAl'tftlA-i- 

ri-n^s.  f.  (462). 

Turbulence,  inclination  or  dtfpofition  t« 
tumults  or  commotions. 

Tumultuary,  tA-mAl't(hA-J-r4.  a. 

Difordrrly,  promifcuous,  confuted  ;  relUefs, 
put  into  irregular  commotion. 

Tumultuous,  tA-mAl^tftiA-As.  a. 

Put   into   violeiu    commotion,    irregularly 
and  cojifufcdly  agitated  ;  violently  carried 
on    by  difordeily    mulutudes;    turbulent,^ 
violent;  full  of  tumults. 

Tumultuously,  tA-mArt(hu^As-14 

ad.  By  a6l  of  the  muUitude,  with  coufufioa 
and  violence 

Tun,  tAn.  f. 

A  large  calk ;  two  pipes,  the  meafurc  of 
four  hog(h«  ads  ;  any  large  quantity  prover- 
bially: a  d  runkard,  inburl^lque;  the  weight 
of  two  thoufand  pounds;  a  cubidk  fpace  xw 
a  (hip,  fuppofcd  to  contain  a  tun. 

To  Tun,  tAn.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  cafks,  to  barrel. 

Tunable,  tA'n4-bl.  a.  (405)  (462). 

Harmonious,  mufioal. 

TuNABLENEss,  tA'nJ-bl-n2s.  n 

Harmon  y,  mdodioufnefs. 

TuNABLY,  tA'n4-bl4.ad. 

Harmo  o . oufly ,  mdodioufly. 

Tune,  t*Ane.  f.  {^t}). 

Tune  IS  a  diverfity  'of  notet  pat  together  ; 
found,  note;  har^onv,  order,  concert  of 
paru ;  flate  of  giving  the  due  foandi,  as  th« 
ftd41c  it  in  Tunc ;  proper  ftatc  for  ufc  or  ap- 

plicati«a, 
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pr  (546)-  — Fitc,  fir,  fta,  fit;— mi,  mftt ;— pine,  pin;  — 


plication,  right  dt^iUioo,  fit  temper,  pro- 
per humoar ;  Aate  of  say  thing  witli  rcfpcd 
to  order. 

To  Tune,  tine.  v.  a.  {462). 

T«  put  into  ftich  a  (Ute,  as  that  the  proper 
(bunds  may  be  produced  ;  to  fing  harmo- 
mioufly. 

To  Tune,  tAne.  v.  n, 

Tn  form  one  found  to  another;  to  utter 
vith  the  voice  inarticulate  haxraony. 

Tuneful,  tAnc'fiil.  a. 

Mufical,  harmonious. 

Tuneless,  tAne'lis.  a.  (462J. 

Unharmonious,  unrouGcal. 

Tuner,  tA'nflr,  f. 

One  who  tunes. 

TuNiCK,  tti'nick.  r. 

Part  of  the  Eoman  drefi ;  covering,  integu- 
menty  tunicle. 

TuNiCLE,  tA'n4-kl.  f.  (405) 

Cover,  integument. 

TuNNAGE,  tfin'nidje.  f.  (90). 

Content  of  a  vcffel  meafored  by  the  tun ; 
lax  laid  on  a  tun,  as  to  levy  Tuonage  and 
poundage. 

Tunnel,  tfixi'nlL  f.  (99). 

The  (haft  of  a  chimney,  the  paOage  for  the 
Imoak ;  a  dinntl,  a  pipe  by  vrhich  liquor  ta 
poured  into  veflels ;  a  net  wide  it  the  month, 
and  ending  in  a  point. 

TuKNY,  tdn'ne.  f, 

A  fea-firb. 

Tup,  tip.  f. 

A  ram. 

To  Tup,  tdpv  v.  a. 

To  but  like  a  ram. 

Turban,  T  tdr'bftn, 
TURBANT,  Mflr'bftnt< 
Turbano,  J  tir'bfind,   ^ 

The   cover    worn  by    the  Turki  on  their 
hcada. 
Turbaned,  tdr'bfin'd.  a. 

Wearing  a  turban. 

Turbary,  tAF'b4-rA.  f. 

The  right  of  digging  turf. 

Turbid,  t&r'bicC  a. 

Thick,  muddy,  not  clear. 

Turbidness,  tAr'bld-n^8.  f» 

Muddinefs,  thickocfs. 

Turbinated,  tfir'bA-ni-tid.  a. 

Twifted,  fpiral. 
TuRBiTH,  tdr'bl/*.  f. 
Yellow  precipitate. 

Turbot,  tdr'bdt.  f. 

A  delicate  filb. 

Turbulence,  tflr'bi-linfc.  1  ^ 
TtrRBULENCY,tfir'bii-Un-sA./   ' 

Tumult,  cohfufion ;  tumultuoufncfs,  liable* 
pefs  to  confuiion. 

Turbulent,  tflr'bi-lint,  a* 

Aaifing  agk»tioo,  producing  commotions 
tapofcd  to  commouon,  liable  lo^  •giiation  t 
tumultuous,  violent. 

Turbulently,  tdr'bi-lfeu-14.  ad. 

Tumultuouily,  violently. 

TuKCiBM,  tdr'sizm.  f. 

The  religion  of  the  Turk*. 
f3r  Mr.  Sheridan  has  moft  aoaecnuntably 
pronoui]Ctd  this  word  as  if  wriuen  turUfm ; 
and  with  juft  as  much  reafon  we  might  (iy 
Gntlafm  inftead  of  Grscifm  t  the  tatter  ia, 
indeed,  a  formation  from  the  ancient  Latin, 
and  the  former  from  the  modern  t  but  the 
tnalcwy  of  formation  in  both  is  the  £eime, 
and  the  pronunciaiiQn  ouKht  to  be  the  fame 
Mcwiie..  ^ 


1  ram. 

Jtdr'bAn.  ^ 

tflr'bftnt.  Vf. 

tir'bfind,  J 


Turd,  tdrd.  L 

Excrement. 

Turf,  tfirf.  f. 

A  clod  covered  wttn  ml 

face  of  the  ground ;  a  kind  of'focL 

To  Turf,  tfirf:  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  turf. 

TuRFiNESs,  tdrf'A-nis.  f. 

The  ftatc  of  abounding  with  turfs. 
TuRFY,  tflrf'i.  a. 
Full  of  turfs. 

TuRCENT,  tfir'jint.  a. 

Swelling!  protuberant,  tumid. 
TuRGESCENCB,  tAr-jis'sinfc.    1  r 
TuRCESCENCY,  tAr-jis'sln-s<i.  / 

The  aa  of  fwelliog,  the  ftate  of  being 
fwollen. 

Turgid,  tdr'jld.  a. 

Swelling,  bloated,  filling  more  room  than 
before;    pompous,  tumid,  faftuous,  vahily 
'magnificent. 
TuROiDiTY,  tftr-jld'i.t4-  f. 
Sute  of  being  fwollen. 

Turkey,  tir'ki.  f. 

A  large  domelUck  fowl  brought  from  Tnr- 
kcy. 

TuRKOis,  tflr-kiizc'.  f.  (301). 

A  blue  ftone  numbered  among  the  meaner 
precious  ftonet. 

TuRKscAP,  tdrks-kiip'.  f. 

An  herb. 

TuRM,  tArm.  (. 

A  troop. 

TuRMERiCKy  tAr'mSr-ik.  f. 

An  Indian  root  which  makes  a  yellow  die. 

Turmoil,  t&r'miil.  f.  (45^). 

Trouble,  difturbance,  harai&ng,  uneafineiiu 

To  Turmoil,  tdr-mAH'.  v.  a. 

To  harafs  with  commotion;  to  weary,  to 
keep  in  unquietnefs. 

To  Turn,  tirn.  v.n. 

To  put  into  a  circular  or  vertiginous  mo- 
tion ;  to  put  the  upper  fide  downwards  ;  to 
change  with  refped  to  pofition ;  to  change 
the  Itate  of  the  balance  ;  to  bring  the  infide 
out;  to  change  as  to  the  pofture  of  the 
body ;  to  form,  to  Ihape ;  to  transform,  to 
meiamorphofe,  to  tranUnute  ;  to  change,  to 
alter;  to  tranflate ;  to  change  to  another 
opinion  or  parly  worfc  or  better,  to  coo- 
vert,  to  pervert ;  to  make  to  nauleate ;  to 
make  giddy ;  to  dired  to  a  certain  purpofe 
or  propenfion ;  to  double  in ;  to  revolve,  to 
agitate  in  the  mind ;  to  drive  from  a  per- 
pendicular edge,  to  blunt ;  to  apply  ;  to  re- 
verfe,  to  repeal ;  to  keep  paffing  in  a  courfc 
of  exchange  or  traffick  ;  to  retort,  to  throw 
back ;  to  Turn  away,  to  difmifs  from  fer- 
vicc,  to  difcard  ;  to  Turn  back,  to  return  to 
the  hand  from  which  it  was  received ;  to 
Turn  off,  to  difmifs  contemptuouily  ;  to  de- 
fled  j  to  Turn  over,  to  transfer ;  to  Turn  to, 
to  have  recourfe  to;  to  be  Turned  of,  to 
advance  to  an  age  beyond  ;  to  Turn  over,  to 
refer ;  to  examine  one  leaf  of  a  book  after 
another ;  to  throw  off  the  ladder. 

To  Turn,  tfirn.  v.  n. 

To  move  round,  to  have  a  circular  or  verti- 

Sinous  motion  ;  to  ihew  regard  or  anger,  by 
ireAing  the  look  towards  any  thine;  to 
move  the  body  round ;  to  change  pofture  ; 
to  depart  from  the  way,  to  deviate ;  to  alter, 
to  be  changed,  to  be  transformed ;  to  be- 
come by  a  change;  to  change  fides,  to 
diange  the  mind,  condud,  or  determina- 
tion ;  to  chahge  to  acid ;  to  depend  on,  as 
the  chief  point ;  to  grow  giddy ;  to  have 
an  unex^edcd.  confe^ucnce  or  tcndl^t 


conrfe;  to  Turn  off,  to  divert  one's  course. 

Turn,  tdrn.  f. 

'  The  a^  of  turning ;  naeaning,  winding  way; 
a  walk  to  and  fro;  change,  viciffitude,^ 
leration ;  change  from  the  original  intention 
or  firft  appearance ;  aAiona  of  kindncfs  or 
malice;  reigning  inclination ;  convenience; 
the  form,  caft,  (hape,  manner ;  the  manner 
of  adjuRing  the  worda  of  a  fientcnce ;  by 
Turns,  one  after  another. 

Turncoat,  tftrn'kAtc.  f. 

One  who  forfaket  his  party  or  principles,  t 
renegade. 

Turner,  tirn'Ar.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  is  to  Vmu 

Turning,  t&ming.  f. 

Flexure,  wittdinj|,  meander* 

Turnip,  tdrn'ip.  f. 

a  white  eicttUnt  root. 

Turnpike,  tArn'plke.  f. 

A  cro(aof  two  bars  armed  with  nikea  at  tht 
end,  and  turning  on  a  pin,  fixed  to  hinder 
horfet  from  entering ;  a  gau  eroded  oa  the 
road  to  collea  tolls  to  ddray  the  exfcnca  of 
repairing  roads. 

TuRNSOL,  t&rn's&le.  f. 

A  plant. 

Turnspit,  tdmTpit.  f. 

He  that  anciently  turned  a  fpit,  inftead  of 
which  jacks  are  now  generally  oM.    A  dog 
ufed  for  this  purpofe. 
Tu&NSTiLB,  tOrn^ftile.  f. 

A  turnpike ;  a  Gro(a«bar  turning  on  a  pin 
to  let  foot  paflengers  through,  and  prevent 
horics. 

Turpentine,  tftr'pln-tlnc,  f.  (149) 

The  gum  exuded  by  the  pine,  the  juniper, 
and  other  trees  of  that  kind. 

TuROyoiSE,  tfir-kWzc'.  f.  (301). 

SeeTuxRoia. 

Turpitude,  tir'p4-tddc.  f. 

Eflential  deformit>[  of  words,  thoughts,  O^ 
adions;  inherent  vilencfii,  badneli. 

Turret,  tdr'rit.  f. 

A  fmall  eminence  raifed  kbove  tlit  reft  ol 
the  building,  a  little  tower. 

Turreted,  tdr'r4t-4d.  a. 

Formed  like  a  tower,  rifing  like  a  tower. 

Turtle,  tflr'tl.  f.  (405J. 

A  fpccies  of  dove ;  the  lea  tort 

Tush,  tofli.  interjed. 

An  expreifion  of  contempt. 

Tusk,  tdflt.  f. 

The  long  tooth  of  a  fighting  animal,  dte 
fang,  the  holding  tooth. 

Tusked,  t4s'k4d.  (366).! 
Tuskey,  tds'kft.    '"^    '  /a- 

Furnifiied  with  tuflts. 

Tut,  tAt.  interjeS, 

A  particle  noting  contempt. 

Tutelage,  m'tel-ige.  f.  (90) 

Guardianfiup^  ftate  of  being  under  a  p0^ 

dian. 

Tutelar,  ti'tA-lir.       \ 
Tutelary,  ti'tA-14-ri.  j  ^ 

Having  the  charge  or  gnardianlhip  of  any 
perfon  or  thing,  proceatng,  defenfive,  gm>- 
dian. 

Tutor,  tA'tir.f. 

One  who  has  the  care  of  aondaetH  U»im% 
and  morals. 

To  Tutor,  tji'tilr.  v.  a* 

To  inftrud,  to  teach,  to  documents  m  IMil 
with  fuperiority  or  feverity. 

Tutorage,  ti'tir-ige.  f.-fgo). 

The  authority  or  lakmnity  of  a  tutor. 

TUTOR09» 


I  tortoi£e. 


TWI 


TWI 


TYR 


TUTORBSS,  or  TUTRESS,  ti'tdr-&, 
or  tii'tres.  f, 

Dire£lrcfs,  inftrudrefs,  governefk. 

5X  The  moft  general  way  of  vrrhing  this 
word  ii  thcformer,  but  the  moft  analogical 
is  ceruinly  the  latter;  the  termioation  cr 
has  a  mafculine  import^  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  dropped  in  the  feminine,  sa  it  b  in 
adrtfs,  trmtrefs^fsdtrefs,  &c. 

TUTTY,  tflt't^.  f. 
A  fublimate  of  zinc  or  calamine  coUe^lcd  in 
the  furnace. 

Tuz>  tdz.  f. 

A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair*    Not  in  ufe^ 

Twain,  twine,  a. 

Two. 

To  Twang,  twine,  v.  n. 

To  found  with  a  quick  (harp  noif«. 

Twang,  twing.  f. 

a  (harp  quick  found ;  an  affefted  modula- 
tion of  the  voice. 

TwANGLiNG,  twJng'gllng.  a. 

Contemptibly  noify. 

To  TwANK,  twank.  v.  n, 

Tg  make  to  iound. 

TwAs,  twdz.    Poetically  contrafted 

fvom  It  %as. 

Ta  TwATTiE,  twdt'tl.  V.  n. 

Tioprate,  to  gabble,  to  chatter. 

To  TwBAK,  twAke.  v.  a.  (2Qrj). 

To  pinch«  to  fqueeze  betwixt  the  iingeft. 

To  TwBSDXE,  twiA'dl.  V.  a.  (246). 

To  handle  lightly. 
ff^  This  word  (ieems  formed  from  the  found 
of  certain  foft  lengthened  notes  upon  the 
fiddle,  and  therefore  very  properly  ufcd  by 
Addifon  in  Ae  fenfe  of  •whttdlt^  but  with 
additional  propriety  and  humour;  where  he 
iaya,  *'  A  mddier  had  brought  in  with  him  a 
**  body  0I  lufty  young  fellows,  whom  he 
"  had  tvfetdied  into  the  ferrice."  The  Ikrw 
caftic  couplet, 

'Tis  ftrange  there  (hould  fuch  difference  be 
*Twixt  ivfeedle  Jkfn  and  tvtedli  dee  ■ 
feems  to  confirm  the  optnion  J  fanrc  ven- 
tured to  ffive  of  the  orsginal  fMrmation  of 
this  whim&cal  word. 

Tweezers,  twWz&rz.  f.  (246). 

Nippers,  or  finali    pincers,   to    pluck  off 
hairs. 

Twelfth,  twilfth.  su 

Second  after  the  tenth,  the  ordinal  of  twelve. 
I'wEtFTHTIDE,  tW^lf/A'tldc.  f. 
The  twelfth  day  after  Chriftmas. 

Twelve,  twilv.  a. 

Two  and  ten. 

Twelvemonth,  twIl'mfln/A.  f. 

(47  j]  A  year,  as  confifting  of  twelve  months* 

TwELVEPENCE,  twIlv'pSnfe.  f. 

A  fliilKng. 

TwELVEPENNT,  twllv'p4n-A.  a. 

Sold  for  a  (hilling* 

TwELVESCORE,  twIlv'flcAre.  f. 

Twelve  times  twenty. 

Twentieth,  twen'tA-i/A.  a.  (279J. 

Twice  tenth. 

Twenty,  twAn'ti.  a. 

Twice  ten. 
TwiCBf  twlfc.  ad. 
Two  times;  doubly;   it  is  oftea  ufcd  ia 
compofition. 

To  TwiDLB,  twi'dl.  V.  a. 

•  Te  touch  lightly. 

Twig,  twig.  f. 

A  fmall  ihoot  of  a  branch,  a  fwit^b  tough 
tidJoa|. 


—  ni,  m5ve,  n5r,  nAt ;  — tfibe,  t4b,  bfill ;— dll ;  —  pAAnd ;  — /Aln,  this. 

I  Twitch,  twitfh. 


Twigg^n,  twig'gin.  a.  (383). 

Made  of  twigs. 

Twiggy,  twig'gA.  a.  (383J. 

Full  of  twigs. 

Twilight,  twi'lite.  f. 

The  dubious  or  faint  light  before  funrife 
and  after  funfct,  obfcure  light,  uncertain 
view* 

Twilight,  twi'lite.  a. 

N«t  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated,  obfcure, 
deeply  ihaded  ;  feen  by  twilight. 

Twin,  twin.  f. 

One  of  two  or  more  children  bom  at  a  birth ; 
Gemini,  the  fign  of  the  zodiack. 

To  Twin,  twin.  v.  a. 

To  be  born  at  the  fame  birth  ,  to  bring  two 
at  once  ;  to  be  paired,  to  be  fuited. 

Twinborn,  twin'bdrn.  a. 

Born  at  the  fame  birth. 

To  Twine,  twine,  v.  a. 

To  twift  or  complicate  fo  as  to  unite,  or 
form  one  body  or  Dibilance  out  of  two  or 
more  {  ta  unite  itfelf. 

To  Twine,  twine,  v.n. 

To  convolve  itCelf,  to  wrap  itfelf  clofely 
about ;  to  unite  by  interpofiiion  of  paru ;  to 
wind,  to  make  flexures. 

Twine,  twine,  f. 

A  twift cd  thread ;  twift,  convolution  i  em* 
brace,  ad  of  convolving  itfelf  round. 

To  Twinge,  twinje.  v.  a. 

To  torment  with  fudden  and  iLort  pain ;  f 
pinch,  to  tweak. 

Twinge,  twinje.  f. 

Short,  fudden,  ftiarp  pain  $  a  tweak,  a  pinch. 

Twink,  twink.  u 

The  motion  of  an  eye,  a  moment.     See 

TwilfKLl. 

To  Twinkle,  twink'kl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  fparkle,  to  flafli  irregularly,  to  quiver ; 
to  open  and  fhut  the  eye  by  turns ;  to  play 
irregularly. 

Twinkle,  twink'kl.jf405)  1   ^ 
Twinkling,  twlnk'hng.     j    * 

A  fparkling  intermitting  light,  a  motion  of 
the  eye ;  a  ihort  fpace,  fuch  aa  is  taken  up 
by  a  motion  of  the  eve. 

TwiNLiNG,  twin'ling.  f. 

A  twin  lamb,  a  lamb  oi  two  brought  it  a 
birth. 

TwiNNER,  twin'ndr.  f. 

A  breeder  of  twins. 

To  Twirl,  tw4rl.  y.  a.  (io8). 

To  turn  round,  to  move  by  a  quick  rota- 
tion. 

Twirl,  twirl,  f. 

Rotation,  circular  motion;  twift,  convo- 
lution. 

To  Twist,  twift.  v.  n. 

To  form  by  complication,  to  form  by  con* 
volution  I  to  contort,  to  writhe  ;  to  wreath, 
to  wind,  to  encircle  by  fomething  round 
about ;  to  unite  by  intertcxture  of  parts  ;  to 
unite,  10  infiuuate. 

To  Twist,  twift.  v.  n. 

To  be  contorted,  to  be  convolved. 

Twist,  twift.  f. 

Any  thing  made  by  convolution,  or  winding 
two  bodies  together;  a  tingle  ftring  of  a 
cord  ;  a  cord,  a  ftring  ;  contortion,  wxithe ; 
the  manner  of  twitting. 

Twister,  twlft'fir.  f. 

One  who  twifts,  a  ropemaker. 

To  Twit,  twit.  v.  a. 

To  fneer,  to  flout,  to  reproach. 

To  Twitch,  twltfli.  v.  a. 

To  pluck  with  a  quick  motion,  to  {aa^ck. 


A  quick  pull ;  a  painful  contra^ion  of  the 
fibres 

Twitchgrass,  twitfh'gris.  f. 

A  pl^nt. 

To  Twitter,  twlt'tflr.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  {harp  tremulous,  inlermitte^ 
noifc  ;  to  be  fuddcnly  moved  with  any  in- 
clination. 

Twitter,  twlt'tflr.  f. 

Any  motion  or  diforder  of  pa(Eon._ 

Twittletwattle^  twltM-twit'tl.. 

f.  Tactic,  gabble.     A  cant  word. 

'TwixT,  twikit.   A  poetical  contrac- 
tion oi  Betwixt. 

Two,  t56.  a. 

One  and  one. 

Twoedged,  t&i'^j'd.  a.  (359). 

Having  an  edge  on  either  ftde. 

Twofold,  tii'fAld.  a. 

Double, 

TwOHANDED,  tJi'hInd-ccL  a. 

Large,  bulky,  enormous  of  magnitude. 

Twopence,  tflp'pftnfe.  f. 

A  fmall  coin.  * 

To  Tye,  tl.  V.  a.^ 

To  bind.     See  Ti  a. 

Tye,  tl.  f. 

A  knot,  a  bond  or  obligation.    6eeTt&. 

Tyoer,  ti'gdr.  f. 

See  Ticsa. 

Tyke,  tike.  f. 

A  dog,  or  one  aa  contenxptible  ant  irilb  du  a 
dog.  ^ 

Tyribal,  tlm'bJl.  f. 

A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 

Tympanom,  tim'pl-ndm.  f. 

A  drum,  a  part  of  the  ear. 

Tympany,  tliii^p&-n<l.  f. 

A  kind  of  obftruOed  flmriente  ibtt  IWcfIa 
the  body  like  a  drum. 

Tynt,  ti'ni.  a. 

Very  fmalU 

Type,  tipc.  f. 

Emblem,  mark  of  foalething;  that  bv  wliitll 
fomething  future  is  prefigured ;  a  ftamp,  a 
mark ;  «  printing  letter. 

TypiCK,  tip'ik.  (508)  1  , 
TyficAi,  tip'4-Ul.    /*• 

Emblenutical,  fisurativ«ol  (bttatbta^clfe* 

Typically,  t^'i-kil-i.^ 

In  a  typical  manner. 

Typicalness,  tip'^-k^l-nla*  G 

The  ftate  of  being  typical. 

To  Typify,  tlp4-il.  v.  a.  {183). 

To  figure,  to  (hew  in  tm Ulem. 

Typographer,  ti-pdg'gr4f-4r.  ad. 

(187).  A  printer. 

Typographical,  tip-A-grifi-kil. 

a.  Emblematical,  figurative;    Etlongiug  .!• 
the  printer's  art. 
TYPOGRAfHICALLY,     tlp-6-gr4f'i- 

k4U4.  arf. 

£mblemaii(?aUy,  figuratively ;  after  the  man* 
ncr  of  printers 

TYPOGRAPHY,tl-pdg'grlf.A.  f.(r87) 

Emblematical,  figurative,  or  hieroglyphic 
reprefentation  ;  tne  art  of  printing. 

Tyranness,  tlr'ri-nis.  f. 

.  A  flie  tyrant. 

Tyrannical,  tUrSn'ni-kil. 
Tyrannick,  tUrin'nlk.  (187) 

Suiting  4  tyrant,  afting  like  a  tyrant,  cruel| 
dcfpottck,  impchoot. 

Tyranmi%( 


} 


VAG 


VAL 


VAL 


Tyrannically,  tl-rln'ne-kil-4. 

ad.  In  manner  of  a  tyrant. 

Tyrannicide,  tl-rin'ni-slde.  f. 

The  ad  of  killing  i  tyrant. 

To  Tyrannise,  tir'rin-lzc.  v.  n. 

To  pity  the  tyrant,  to  i€t  with  rigour  and 
impcrioufneft. 


HT  (546),  —  Fitc,  flr,  fill,  fit ;  —  mi,  mSt ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  — 
Tyrannous,  tir'rJn-As,  a. 

Tyrannical,  defpoiick,  arbitrary,  fevcre. 

Tyranny,  tir'rJn-i.  f. 

Abfolutc  monarchy  imperioufly  admtntf- 
tcrcd  ;  unrefilted  and  cruel  power;  cruel 
government,  rigorous  command  ;  feverity, 
rigour,  inclemency. 


Tyrant,  tl'rint.  f. 

An    abfolute   monerch    governing  imperU 
oufly ;  a  cruel  dcfpotick  and  (evere  mafter. 

Tyre,  tire,  f. 

See  Tire.  ^ 

Tyro,  tl'ri.  f. 

One  yet  not  maftcr  of  hit  art,  one  in  bit  m- 
dimentt.  , 


V- 


VACANCY,  vi'kan-si.  f. 
Empty  face,  vacuity  ;  .chafm,  fpace  un- 
filled ;  llaie  of  a  poll  or  employment  when 
it  it  unfupplied  ;  relaxation,  intermiflion, 
time  unengaged ;  liltleirneft,  emptineft  of 
thought. 

Vacant,  vi'kdnt.  a. 

Empty,  unfilled,  void  ;  free,  unencumbered, 
uncrouded  ;  not  filled  by  an  incumbent,  or 
poflfeflor;  being  at  leifure,  difcngaged ; 
thoughtleft,  empty  of  thought,  not  bufy. 

To  VACATE,  va'kite.  v.  a. 

To  anni^  to  make  void,  to  make  of  no  au- 
thority ^o  make  vacant,  to  quit  poITeilion 
of;  to  defeat,  to  put  an  end  to. 

Vacation,  v4-ki'(hdn.  f. 

Intermiflion  of  juridicial  proceedingt,  or 
any  other  ftatcd  employmentt,  receft  of 
courts  or  fenatet ;  leifure,  freedom  from 
trouble  or  perplexity. 

Vacillancy,  v3s'sil-3n-s4.  f. 

a  ftatc  oF  wavering,  fluduation,  inconftancy. 

(3*  My  edr  tcllt  me  the  accent  ought  to  be  on 

the   firft  fyllable  of  this  word,  at  it  is  in 

Excclhnfy't    and   till   good    reafont  can   be 

fiven  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  fecond 
yllable  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  Mr.  dheridan, 
and  Entick,  I  Ihall  concur  with  Dr.  Afli  in 
accenting  the  firll. 

Vacillation,  vJs-sll-la'fhAn.  f. 

The  aft  or  ftatc  oJF  reeling  or  ftaggering. 

Vac u  1ST,  vik'A-i(h  f, 

a  philofopher  that  holdt  a  Vacuum. 

Vacuation,  vik-A-i'ftiAn.  f. 

The  aft  of  emptying. 

Vacuity,  vS-kA'4-ti.  f. 


Emptineft,  ilate  of  bring  unfilled  ;  fpace  un- 
.filled,  fpace  unoccupied; 
of  reality. 


^filled,  fpace  unoccupied;    inanimity,  want 


Vacuous,  vJk'i-fls.  a. 

Empty,  unfilled. 

Vacuum,  vak'u-fim.  f. 

.  space  unoccupied  by  matter. 

Vagabond,  vJg'i-b6nd.  a. 

.Wandering  wixhout  any  fettled  habitation, 
wanting  a  nome;  wandering,  vagrant. 

Vagabond,  v3g'i-bAnd.  f. 

a  vagrant,  a  wanocrcr,  commonly  in  a  fcnfe 
of  reproach ;  one  that  wandcrt  illegally, 
without  a  fettled  habitation. 

Vagary,  v5-gi'ri.  f. 

A  wild  freak,  a  capricious  frolick. 

Vagrancy,  va'grJn-sfe.  f. 

A  ftate  of  wandering,  unfettled  condition. 

Vagrant,  va'grant.  a. 


Wandering,  unfettled,  vagabond. 

Vagrant,  vi'grdnu  f. 

Vagabond,  man  unfettled  in  habitation. 

Vague,  vig.  a,  (337). 

Wandering,  vagrant,  vagabond ;  unfixed, 
unfettled,  undetermined. 

Vail,  vile.  f. 

A  curtain,  a  cover  thrown  over  any  thing 
to  be  concealed  ;  a  part  of  female  dreft  by 
which  the  face  it  concealed  ;  money  given 
to  fervantt SeeVAL*. 

To  Vail,  vile.  v.  a. 

To  cover. 

To  Vail,  vile.    .  a. 

To  let  fall,  to  fuflFer  to  defcend  ;  to  let  fall 
in  token  of  refpcft ;  to  fall,  to  let  fmk  in 
fear,  or  for  any  other  interelL 

To  Vail,  vile.  v.  n. 

To  yield,  to  give  place. 

Vain,  vine.  a. 

Fruitlefs,  ineffcftual ;  empty,  Unreal,  (ha- 
dowy ;  meanly  proud,  proud  of  petty 
things ;  (hewy,  oftentatious ;  idle,  worth- 
left,  unimpoiUnt;  falfe,  not  true  ;  in  vain, 
to  no  purpofe,  to  no  end,  ineflPeftually. 

Vainglorious,  vine-gl6'ri-fls.  a. 

B«afting  without  performances, '  proud  in 
difproportion  to  defcrt. 

Vainglory,  vine-gl6'ri.  f. 

Pride  above  merit,  empty  pride. 

Vainly,  vine'lA.  ad. 

Without  efFeft,  to  no  purpofc,  in  vain; 
proudly,  arrogantly,  idly,  foolilhly. 

Vainness,  vine'nls.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  vain. 

Vaivode,  vi'v6d.  f. 

A  prince  of  the  Dacian  provincet. 

Valance,  vJl'lJnfe.  f. 

The  fringes  or  drapery  hanging  round  the 
teftcr  and  head  of  a  bed. 

To  Valance,  v41'13nfe.  v.  a. 

To  decorate  with  drapery. 

Vale,  vile.  f. 

A  low  ground,  a  valley ;  money  given  to 
fervants. 

Valediction,  vil-A-dik'fliAn.  f. 

A  farewel. 

Valedictory,  v41-i-d!k'tftr-A.  a. 

Bidding  farewel. — See  Domejltck. 

Valentine,  vdl'in-tln.  f.  (150). 

a  fweetheart,  chofen  on  Valentinc*t  day. 

Valerian,  vMi'ri-dm  f*      w 

a  plant* 


iting  fervant. 

tudinarian,    vil-lA-tA-^ 
li'ri-in.  I 

TUDiNi\^RY,  v4U4-tfi'd4-  r 


Valet,  vll'ct,  or  vi-llt'.  f. 

A  waiting  fervant. 

Valetudinarian,    vil-lA-tA- 

d4-ni' 
Valetudi 

nS-rA. 

Weakly,  fickly,  infirm  of  health. 

Valiant,  vil'yint.  a. 

Stout,  personally  puiffani,  brave. 

Valiantly,  v4l'yJnt-14.  ad. 

Stoutly,  with  perfanal  ftrength,  puiflance. 

Valiantness,  vJl'y3nt-ncs.  f. 

Valour,  perfonal  bravery,  puiilance. 

Valid,  vll'ld.  a. 

Strong,  powerful,  efficacioot,  prcvtleat; 
having  force,  weighty,  conclufive. 

Validity,  vl-lid'4-tA.  f. 

Force  to  convince,  certainty;  value. 

Vallancy,  val'lan-si.  f. 

a  large  wig  that  fliades  the  face.  Not  ia 
ufe.     It  ought  to  be  written  VMiamcj, 

Valley,  AVli-  f. 

A  low  ground  between  hillt. 

Valorous,  virflr-As.  a. 

Brave,  ftout,  valiant. — See  Domtftick. 

Valour,  vil'dr.  f. 

Perfonal  bravery,  ftrength,  proweft,  puiC> 
fance,  ftoutneft. 

Valuable,  v31'A-i-bl.  a. 

Precious,  being  of  great  price;  worthy',  dc- 
ferving  regard. 

Valuation,  vdl-A-i'ftifln.  f. 

Value  fet  upon  any  thing ;  the  %€t  of  fetting 
a  value,  appraifement. 

Valuator,  vil-i-i'tfir.  f.  (521). 

An  appraifer,  one  who  fett  upon  any  thing 
itt  price. 

Value,  vil'A.  f.  (335). 

Price,  worth  ;  high  rate ;  rate,  price  equal 
to  the  worth  of  the  thing  bought. 

To  Value,  vil'A.  v.  a. 

To  rate  at  a  certain  price;  to  rate  highly, to 
have  an  high  efteem;  to  appraifc,  to  efti- 
mate ;  to  be  worth,  to  be  equal  in  worth 
to;  to  reckon  at;  to  confider  with  refpefi 
to  importance,  to  hold  important ;  to  equal 
in  value,  to  countervail;  ta  raife  to  tfd^ 
mation. 

Valueless,  v41'A.l§s.  a. 

Being  of  no  value. 

Valuer,  v31'&-ir.  f. 

He  that  valttei. 


VAR 


VAS 


—  ni,  mArc,  r^x,  nit ; — tdbc,  t4b,  bdll ;  ~  Afl ;  —  piAn^ 


A  WdiTig  door;  My  thing  th^t  opens  over 
the  moath  of  •  veffcl ;  in  anatomy,  a  kind 
of  Diemibrane,  which  Apens  in  certain  vclfely 
to  admit  tbc  blood,  and  Ihutat*  prevent  ita 
regrcfa. 

Valvule,  vll'vilc.  L  A  fmatt yalvc. 
Vamp,  v4mp.  f. 

The  npper  leather  of  a  flioc. 

Tq  Vamp,  v4tnp.  v.  a. 

To  pi«oc  an  old  thmg  with  l«m«  new  part* 

Vamper,  vtmp'&r.  f. 

One  who  piecet  o«tanoId  thing  with  fozna- 
thing  new. 

Van,  vSn.  f.' 

The  front  of  an  amty,  the  ftrft  line;  any 
thing  fpread  wide  by  which  a  wind  ia 
raifcd,  a  fan  ;  a  wing  with  which  the  wind 
is  beaten* 

Vancourier,  vJn-kir-yirc(.  f. 

A  harbinger,  a  precurfor. 

Vane,  vane.  1*. 

A  plate  hung  on  a  pin  to  turn  with  the  wind. 

Vanguard,  vio-gird'.  f. 

The  front,  oi  firft  line  of  the  army. 

Vanilla,  v4-n!l'lJ.  f. 

A  plant.  The  fruit  of  thofe  plants  ii  ufed 
to  icent  chocolate. 

To  Vanish,  vdnifli.  m.  n. 

To  lofe  perceptible  exiftencc ;  to  paCi  away 
from  the  fight,  to  diOappear ;  to  pad  away, 
to  be  loft. 

Vanity,  vin'i-ti.  f. 

Emptinefii,  uncertainty,  inanity;  fruitlefs 
defirc,  fruitlefs  endeavour  ;  trifling  labour  ; 
falfehood,  untruth;  empty  pleaiurc,  vain 
purfait,  idle  Ihew";  oftcniation,  arrogance  5 
peuy  pride,  pride  exerted  upon  (light 
^ronndf,  ^ 

To  Vanquish,  vSnk'wifh.  v.  a. 

To  conquer,  to  overcome ;  to  confute. 

VanqOisher,  v3nk'wi{h-dr.  f. 

Conqueror,  fubduer. 

Vantage,  vin'tidje.  f.  (90). 

Gain,  profit ;  f«periority ;  opportunity^  con- 
venience. 

Vantbrass,  vlnt'brls.  f. 

Armour  for  the  artn. 

Vapid,  v4p'id.  a. 

Dead,  having  the  fpir it, evaporated, fpiritkfs. 

Vapidnbss,  v4p'ld-nlt.  f. 

The  iUte  of  being  fpiriikfs  or  maukiOi. 

VAPORER,vi'pfir-fir.  f. 
A  boafter,  a  braggait. 

fT  Though  Dr.  Johrefon,  and  thofe  who  have 
fonie  after  him,  have  omitted  the  u  in  this 
tend  the  following  word,  yet  as  thc>'  arc  both 
farmativeaof  out  own,  they  ought  ondoubc. 
ediy  to  be  written  Vaf^mer  and  V^fimtifi* 

Vapohish,  v^'pjir4fli.  a. 

Splenetick,  humoiirfoMPe. 

Vaporous,  vi'pAr-fls.  a. 

fiaU  uf  vapoBiA^r  fcxhalat>«a,  fumy ;  wiady,. 
flatalcnu 

Vapo«?»,  vi*pAr.  f. 

Any  ihin^  cxhalahle,  anything  that  mingles 
with  the  air  ;  wiikd,  (ktulence;  fume,  ficam ; 
aieaul  fume,  «»i»  iaaogination;  dik-afes 
aaufcd  by  fiatulence,  or  by  difeafcd  nerves, 
Vkrionchoiy,  fpleen.  - 

To  Vapour,  vi'pflr.  v.  n. 

To  pafs-  in  a  vapour  or  fume^to  eaoit  fnaact, 
tn^oliinevapoaaaion;  to>  bully,. to  baag. 

To  VAPOUR,  vi'pAr.  V.  a. 

To  efiufc,  or  katter  in  fume  or  vapour. 

Vartable,  va'ri-i-bl.  a. 
Ctaacaahk,  sasuaUc,  inc^»ftMt» 


Vaiu ABLiKESS,  yii' xk^iAA-tis*  f. 

Changeablottefa,  mutability;  levity,  incon- 
ftaacy. 

Variably, 'vi'r4-l-bW.  ad. 

Chang^ably,  mutably,  inconilantly,  uncer- 
tainly.   ^ 

Variance,  vi'r4-5nfe.  C 

Difcord»  difagrecmcnt,  difTcntion. 

Variation,  vi-r4-i'lh5n.  f. 

Change,  mutation,  difference  from  itfelF; 
difference,  change  from  one  to  another ; 
fucccffive  change ;  in  grammar,  change  of 
termination  of  nouns  ;  deviation  ;  Variation 
of  the  compafs,  deviation  of  the  raagnctick 
needle  from  parallel  with  the  meridian. 
^3r  The  a  in  the  firft  fyllablc  of  this  word, 
from  the  lengthening  power  of  the  fuccced- 
ing  vowels,  continues  long  and  flctidcr,  as 
in  various*  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
variegatioti.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  this  a 
the  ffiort  found  of  the  Italian  </,  but  con- 
trary  to  the  analogy  of  Englifti  pronunci- 
ation. — See  Principles,  No.  534. 

To  Variegate,  va'ri-i-gite.  v.  a. 

To  diverfify ;  to  ftain  with  diiterent  co- 
lours.— See  Principles,  No.  178. 

Variegation,  vi-ri-6-gi'flifln.  f. 

Diverfity  of  colours. 

Variety,  vi-rl'i-t4.  f. 

Change,  fucceflion  of  one  thing  to  another, 
intermixture  ;  one  thing  of  manv  by  which 
variety  is  made ;  difference,  diinmilitude ; 
variation,  deviation,  change  from  a  former 
fUte.  / 

Various,  vi'r4-fis.  a. 

Different,  fevcral,  manifold ;  changeable, 
uncertain,  unfixed ;  unlike  each  other ;  va- 
riegated, diverfified. 

Variously,  vi'ri-A$-li,  ad. 

In  a  various  manner. 

Varlet,  vix'Mi.  f. 

Anciently  a  fervant  or  footma«  j  a  fcouiw 
drel,  a  rafcal. 

Varletry,  vdr'let-tri.  L 

Rabbl«>  croud,  populace. 

Varnish,  vir'nllh.  f. 

a  matter  laid  upon  woodi  metal,  or  other 
bodies*  to  make  them  fliine  ;  cover,  palli- 
ation. 

To  Varnish,  vir'nifh.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  fomcthing  ftiining;  to  cover, 
to  conceal  with  foraething  ornamental ;  10 
palhate,  to  hide  with  colour  of  rheioricK. 

Varnisher,  vir'nifh-flr.  f. 

One  whofc  trade  is  to  vamifti ;  a  difguifer, 
an  adorner. 

To  Vary,  vi'ri.  v.  a. 

To  change,  to  make  unlike  itfelf ;  to  change 
to  fomcthing  elfe;  to  make  of  dilferent 
kinds;  to  diverfify,  to  variegate. 

To  Varv,  va're,  v.  n- 

To  be  changeable,  to  appear  in  different 
forms;  to  be  unlike  each  oiher;  to  alter,  to 
become  unlike  itfelf;  to  deviate,  to  depart ; 
to  fuccct  d  each  other ;,  u>  di£sgree,  to  De  at 
variance  ;  to  Ihitt  colours. 

Vary,  v4'f5.  f. 

Change,  alteration.     Not  in  uie^ 

Vasculal,  vSs'kii-Ur.  a. 

Confiftins  of  veft:U»  full  of  veOels^ 

Vase,  vaze.  f. 

A  veffel,  rather  for  ornament  than.ufc. 

ff^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  prooonnced  this  word 
k>  as  to  rhyme  with  brfe^  cafc^  &c,  I 
lave  uniforiiUy  heard  it  pronounced  with 
the  f  like  2,  and  fometimea,  by  people  of 
pcfinemcut,  with  the  a  like  aw  ;  bat  this, 
beuig  100  refined  for  the  general  cax,  ia  now 

.  byt  loldoia  hewd* 


; — /Ain,  this.  i"m%- 

Vassal,  vls'sil.f.  *^^ 

One  who  holds  by  the  will  of  t  fupenor 
lord  ;  a  fubjetl,  a  dependent;  a  fcrtant,on« 
who  afts  by  *lie  will  ft!  anotlier  ;  a  Oavt,  a 
low  wrrtch. 

Vassallage,  vls'sll-ige.  f.  (90). 

Thefiateof  avaflal;  tenure  at  Willi  fetvi- 
tudc,  flavery. 

Vast,  vift.  a. 

Large,  great!  vicioufly  gteoti  tm/^ra^^d^f 
excenfive. 

Vast,  vftft.  f. 

An  empty  waftc. 

Va  STAT  ION,  vas-ti'fhftn.  f. 

Walle,  drpopulatiori*^ 

Va.stjdity,  v4«-tld'i-t4.  f. 

Widencfi,  immeonty. 

Vastly,  vdft'li.  ad. 

Greatly,  t6  a  grtal  degree. 

Vastness,  vSft'ncs.  f. 

Immenfity,  enormous  grcatncis. 

Vasty,  v^ft'*.  a. 

Laige. 

Vat,  vdt.  f. 

a  veffcl  in  which  liquors  are  kept  in  an  im« 
mature  ftate. 

Vaticide,  vit'i-sidc.  f. 

a  murderer  of  poets. 

To  Vaticinate,  vsk-tls'si-pite. 

V.  0.  To  prophefy,  to  pra^ife  predifti<Mi. 

Vault,  vSwlt,  or  vawt.  f. 

a  continued  arch  ;  a  cellar ;  a  cave,  a  caveiii; 
a  repofitory  for  the  dead.  ? 

fjfT  ■  Mr.  Sheridan  leaves  out  the  /  in  tttt 
word,  in  the  word  vatf//,  to  leap,  and  111 
their  compounds ;  but  my  ear  grofsly  de* 
ccives  me  if  this  /  is  ever  fuppreffed,  cxoMit 
in  the  fenfe  of  a  cellar  for  wine^  &c.  In  tlg» 
I  am  fypporlcd  by  all  our  Orthoepifts,  frojpl- 
whom  the  founds  of  the  letter  can  be  ga- 
thered ;  and  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Perry  pwe- 
ferve  the  /  in  every  word  of  this  form«  This, 
I  think,  is  not  agreeable  to  gtooral  ufagc 
with  rcfpc6t  to  the  exception  I  ha\-c  given  ; 
though  1  ihink  it  might  be  difpcnfcd  with 
for  the  lake  of  unilonnity;  but  for  this 
we  nmrt  wait  the  dccifion  of  the  difceming 
public. 

To  Vault,  viwlt.  v.  a. 

To  arch,  to  Ihape  as  a  vault ;  to  cover  with 
an  arch. 

To  Vault,  vSwlt.  v.  n. 

To  leap,  10  jump  ;  to  play  the  tumbler,  •r 
pofturc-maRcr. 

Vault,  vdwlt.  f. 

A  leap,  a  jump. 

Vault  AGE,  vlwlt'ldje.  f.  (90]. 

Arched  cellar. 

Vaulted,  vdwk'cd.  a. 

Arched,  concave. 

Vaulter,  vdwlt'fir-  f. 

A  leaper,  a  jumper,  a  tumbler.    . 

Vai'LTY,  vavw'l'tc.  a. 

Arched,  concave. 

To  Vaunt,  vawnt.  v.  a.  f2i6j. 

1  o  boal>,  to  difplay  with  olleniatiou. 

To  Vaunt,  vawnt.  v.  n. 

To  play  the  braggart,  to  talk  with  ofteftta- 

tion. 

Vaunt,  vawnt.  f. 

Brag,  boaft,  vain  oilentation. 

Vaunt,  viwnt.  f. 

i  he  firU  part.     Not  in  ufe. 

Vaunter,  viwnt'fir.f. 

Boafter,  braggart. 

Vaunt ful,  vawnt 'iil.  a. 

Bottitful,  ollcntatious. 

Vauntincly, 


VEI 


VEN 


VEN 


jt^  (546).  —  fkie,  flir,  f4U,  fit ;  —  mi,  mh ;  -r  pine,  plo ;  • 


)'■ 


Vauntingly,  vlwnt'!ng-14.  ad, 

BoaflfuHy,  oftcntatioufly. 

Vaward,  va'wdrd.  f. 

Fore  part. 

Uberty,  yA'b^r-tJ.  f. 

Abundance,  fruitCulneis. 

Ubiety,  yA-bi'4-t4.  f. 

Local  relation,  wherenefc. 

Ubiqiuitary,  y6-bik'w4-tS-r6.  a. 

£xifting  every  where. 

UBidyiTY,  yi-bik'w4-t4.  f. 

Omniprcfencct  exiilcnce  at  the  Came  time  in 
all  places. 

Udder,  dd'dftr.  f. 

The  breaft  or  dugt  of  t  cow,  or  other  large 
animal. 

Veal,  vAlc.  f. 

The  flelh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the  table. 

Vection,  vJk'flifin. 
Vectitation,  vik-t4-ti'(hfln 

The  a£l  of  carrying,  or  being  carried. 

Vecture,  vek'tfliAre.  f.  (461). 

Carriage. 

To  Veer,  vire.  v.  n. 

To  turn  about. 

To  Veer,  vire.  v.  a. 

To  Jet  out ;  to  turn,  to  ci  angr. 

Vegetability,  vdd-jA-t4-bll'i-i6. 

f*  Vegetable  nature. 

Vegetable,  vid'ji-ti-bl.  f. 

Any  thing  that  has  growth  without  fcnfa- 
tion,  at  plants. 

Vegetable,  vid'j4-tS-bl.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  plant ;  having  the  nature  of 
plants. 

To  Vegetate,  vid'ji-titc.  v.  n. 

To  grow  as  plants,  to  moot  out,  to  grow 
without  fcnfation. 

Vegetation,  vid-j4-ti'(hin,  f. 

The  power  of  producing  the  growth  of 
plania;  the  power  of  growth  without  fen- 
lation. 

Vegetative,  ved'ji-ti  tiv.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  growing  without  life ; 
having    the  power  to  produce  growth  in 
plants. 
VEGETATIVENESS,vSd'j6-ti-tiv-nSs 
f.  The  qualiiy  of  producing  growth. 

Vegete,  v4-j4te'.  f. 

Vigorous,  a^ive,  fprighrly. 

Vegetive,  vcd  ji-tlv.  a. 

Vegetable. 

Vegetive,  v^d'j4-tlv.  f. 

A  vegetable 


Vehemence,  vi'hi-mlnfc.    1 

si.  J 


f. 


Vehemency,  v4'hA-mln-s4, 

Violence,  force ;  ardour,  mental  violence, 
terror. 

Vehement,  vi'hi  ment.  a. 

Violent,  iotcible;  ardent,  cagei,  fervent. 

Vehemently,  vi'hi-ment-14.  ad. 

Forcibly  ;  pathetically,  urgently. 

Vehicle,  vi'hi-kl.  f.  (405). 

That  in  which  any  thing  is  carried ;  that 
part  of  a  medicine  which  fcrves  to  make  the 
principal  ingredient  potable;  that  by  means 
oi  which  any  thing  is  conveyed. 

To  Veil,  vile.  v.  n.  (249). 

To  cover  with  a  veil,  or  any  thing  M'hich 
conceals  the  face  }  to  cover,  inved ;  to  hide, 
to  conceal. 

Veil,  vale.  f. 

A  cover  to  conceal  the  face;,  a  cover,  a  dif- 
guife.  I 

Vein,  vine.  f.  (249). 


The  veins  are  only  a  continuation  of  tho  ex- 
treme capillary  arteries  rcUeclcd  back  again 
towards  the  heart,  and  uiuimj;  their  chi:m»cls 
as  they  approach  it  ;  hollow,  cavity  ;  courlc 
of  mctsl  in  the  mine  ;  tendency  or  tutn  of 
the  mind  or  gei4us;  favourable  moment; 
humour,  temper ;  coutioutti  di<pofitioo ; 
current,  continued  pi oriuttion  ;  iiraio,  <jua» 
lity;  ttreak,  variegation. 

Veined,  vin'd.  (359).  \  , 
Veiny,  vi'nd.  |  *• 

Full  of  veins;  Ih caked,  variegated. 

Velleity,  vcUli'^-ti.  f. 

1  he  lowelt  dcgrwc  of  dchrc. 

To  Vellicate,  v^l'16-kite*  v.  a. 

To  twitch,  to  pluck,  to  a6l  by  ftimulation, 

Vellication,  vel-li-ki'flifin.  f. 

1  witchingt  ittmulation. 

Vellum,  vil'ltim.  f. 

The  (kin  of  a  calf  drtlfcd  for  the  writer. 

Velocity,  vi-16s'i-t6.  f, 

speed,  IwituKfi,  quick  motion. 

Velvet,  vel'vit.  f.  (99). 

S>iik  with  a  Ihort  ryror  pile  upon  it. 

Velvet,  v^l'vh.  a. 

Made  of  velvet ;  Toft,  delicate. 

Velure,  v6-liirc'.  f. 

Velvet.     An  old  word. 

Venal,  vd'n41.  a. 

Mercenary,  proiUtute ;  contained  in  the 
veins.' 

Venality,  vi-ndl'i-ti.  f. 

Meiceaarinefs,  prolUtution. 

Vekatick,  ve-nit'lk.  a. 

Ufed  in  hunting. 

VENATiON,v{-ni'lhfin.  f. 

The  a^  or  pradice  of  hunting. 

To  Vend,  vind.  v.  a. 

To  fell,  to  offer  to  ialc. 

Vendee,  vin-dii'.  f. 

One  to  whom  any  thing  is  fold. 

Vender,  vind'fir.  f. 

A  feller. 

Vendible,  vInd'i-bU  a.  (405). 

Saleable,  marketable.    . 

Vendibleness,  vind'i-bl-nis.  f. 

The  ibte  of  being  (aleable. 

Venditation,  v£n-di-ti^'ihAn.  f, 

BoalUul  difplay. 

Vendition,  vin-di(h'dn.  f. 

Sale,  the  ad  of  felling. 

To  Veneer,  vin-n4ir'.  v.  a. 

To  make  a  kind  of  marquetry  or  inlaid 
work. 
Q^T"  This  word  is,  by  cabinetmakers,  pro« 
nounccd  fitieff  :  but  here,  as  in  fimilar  cafei, 
the  mere  fcholar  will  lofe  no  credit  by  pro- 
nouncing the  word  as  it  is  written. 

Venepice,  vin'4-fis.  f.  * 

The  pradice  of  poifoning. 

Venefjcial,  vcn-4-ti(h'4I.  a. 

Adiog  by  poifon,  bewitching. 

Veneficiously,  vin-Miih'ds-U. 

ad.  By  poifon. 

Venemous,  v5n'flm-i$.  a* 

Poifonous. 

To  Venenate,  v4n'4-nitc.  v.  a. 

To  poifon,  to  infcd  with  poifon. 
(J3^  1  have  given  this  word  the  antepennlti* 
mate  accent,  contrary  to  the  example  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  Dr.  A(b,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
accent  it  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  becaufe  the 
penultimate  i«  long  in  the  Latin  vemni.  But 
as  the  Latin  quantity  has  no  influence  in  the 
accentuation  of  cencatennte^  t'mfertuuotet  and 
a  thoufand  othcri,  it  ought  to  have  none  on 


a. 


this  word,  which,  by  having  theeceentM 
the  firfc  fyllable,  coiifotiiM  to  ihc  mofi  te* 
neral  rule  in  Eog^iih   pronuQciati0n.'*-Sce 

Vrinciplcs,  No.  535. 

Venenation,  vcn-i-ni'fli6n.  f. 

Poifon,  venom. 

Venene,  vi-ninc'.  1 

Venenose,  vcn-c-n6fc'.  (417)/ 

Poifonous,  venomous. 

Venerable,,  vcn'ir-l-bl.  a. 

To  be  regarded  with  awe,  to  be  treated  witk 
reverence. 

Venerabxy,  vcn'er4-bl4.  ad. 

In  a  manner  that  excites  reverence. 

To  Venerate,  vcti'lr-iic.  v.  a. 

To  reverence,  to  treat  with  veneraiioo,  t* 
regard  with  awe. 

Veneration,  ven-ir-i'{hdn.  f. 

Reverend  regard,  awful  icfpeft. 

Venerator,  via'^r-a-i6r.  f. 

Reverence. 

Venereal,  v6-n4'r4-il.  a. 

ReUtin^  to  love;  to  a  certain  difordcri 
cuniiituig  of  copper,  called  Vcuua  by  eoi* 

milU. 

Vknerious,  v4-n4'ri-df.  a. 

Libidinous.  lullfuL 
Venery,  ven'er-i.  f. 
The  fpon  of  Noting.    Liule  ufed  in  thii 
fenfe.    Tne  commerce  ot  tbe  fcxcs* 

Veney,  vi'ni.  f. 
A  bout,  a  turn.    Out  ofufe. 

Venesection,  vi-nfi-s^k'ihdn.  f. 

Blood-letting,  the  %Gi  of  opening  a  veiif 
phlebotomy. 

To  Vence,  vSnjc.  v.a. 

To  avenge,  to  puni(h. 

Vengeance,  vin'jdnfc.  f.  (244). 

Puai(hment,  penal  retribution,  avengement; 
it  ii  ufed  in  familiar  language,  to  do  with  a 
Vengeance,  is  to  do  with  vehcm«nee  \  what 
ft  Vengeance,  emphatically  what  ? 

Vengeful,  vinje'ftl.  a. 

Vindidive,  revengeful.     ^ 

Vsniable,  vi'ni-i-bl.  1 
Venial,  yi'n4-il.         j 

Pardonable,  fufceptive  of  pardon,  exeuiabi<{ 
permitted,  allowed. 

Venialness,  vi'n4-il-nis.  f. 

State  of  being  rxcafable. 

Venison,  ven'z'n,  or  v5n'i-z'n.  f. 

Ctme,  beaft  of  chafe,  the  fleib  of  deer. 

Venom,  ven'dm.  f. 

Poifon. 

Venomous,  vin'flro-d«.  a. 

Poifonous ;  malignant,  mifchitvoui. 

Venomously,  vin'fim-ds-W.  ad« 

Foiibnoufly,  mifchievoufiv.  malipwitly. 

Venomousness,  v^n'om*&Ha€f.  f. 

Poifonoufuefi,  malignity. 
VENT,vfem.  f. 
A  fmall  aperture*  a  hole,  a  fpiracle  {  paiage 
out  from  fecrecy  to  publick  notice  (  the  A 
of  opening ;  emilfion,  paflagc  s  difehargf. 
means  of  oiicharge ;  laic. 

To  Vent,  vim.  v.  a. 

To  let  out  at  a  fmall  apcrturf  t  to  let  putt 
to  give  way  to ;  to  utter,  lo  report  j  to  eaiti 
to  pour  out  I  to  publiQi  {  to  fcU,  Co  carry  to 
fale. 

Venter,  vin'tdr.  L 

Any  cavHy  of  tbt  bodyt  the  aWoaca; 
womb,  a  mother. 

Ventiduct,  vin'tinldkt.  f. 

A  parage  for  the  wind. 
To  YBNTliHATEi  vi^'l^^UtC.  V.a. 

u 


a. 


VER 


VER 


VER 


— n6,  mAve>  nir,  tAt ;  —  tdbe,  tdb,  bill ;  —  All ; — pAAnd  ;  —  iiiri,  this. 


To  fan  with  wind ;  to  wionow,  to  fan  ;  to 
examine,  to  difcufs. 

Ventilation,  v8n-t4-li'{hfin,  f. 

The  z£k  of  fanning ;  the  Hate  of  being 
fanned  ;  vent,  utterance  ;  rcfrizeration. 

Ventilator,  v2n'ti-li-rar.  f.  (521) 

An  inftrument  contrived  by  Dr.  Hale  to  fup* 
ply  clofe  places  with  fre(h  air. 

Ventricle,  vln'tr4-kl,  f. 

The  ftomach  ;  any  fmall  cavity  in  an  animal 
body,  particularly  thofe  of  the  heart. 

ViNTRiLOOyiST,  vSn-tril'l6-kwift. 

f.  One  who  fpeaks  in  fuch  a  manner  at  that 
the  found  fcenis  to  iflfue  from  his  belly. 

Venture,  vjn'tftiire.  f.  (461). 

A  hazard,  an  undertaking  of  chance  and 
danger;  chance,  hap;  the  thing  put  to 
hazard,  a  ftake:  at  a  Venture,  at  hazard, 
without  much  confidcration,  wttbout  any 
thine  more  than  the  hope  of  a  lucky  chance. 

To  VENTURE,  ven'tfliAre.  v.  n. 

To  date ;  to  run  hasard  ;  to  Venture  at,  to 
Venture  on  or  upon,  to  engage  in,  or  make 
attempu  without  any  fecurity  of  fuccefs. 

To  Venture,  vSn'tfhAre.  v.  a. 

To  expofe  to  hazard ;  to  put  or  fend  on  t 
venture. 

Venturer,  vSn'tflifir-fir.  f. 

He  who  ventures. 

Venturous,  vin'tfliAr-fls.  a. 

Daring,  bold,  fcarlefs,  ready  to  run  hazards. 

Venturously,  vin'tlh4r-fls-l6.  ad. 

Daringly,  fearlefsly,  boldly. 

Venturousness,  vin'tftiAr-fls-nSs. 

f.  Boldnefs,  willingnefs  to  hazard. 

Veracity,  v4-ras'i-t4.  f. 

Moral  truth,  honefty  of  report ;  phyHctl 
truth,  confiftency  of  report  with  hGt. 

Veracious,  vi-ri'flids.  a. 

Obfervant  of  truth. 

Verb,  v4rb.  f. 

a  part  of  fpeech  fignifving  exiftencc,  or 
forae  modiHcaiion  thereof,  at  a^ion,  pai&on. 

Verbal,  vcrb'il.  a. 

Sp«ken,  not  written ;  oral,  uttered  by 
mouth ;  confifting  in  mere  words  i  literal, 
havine  word  anfwrring  to  wotd  ;  a  Verbal 
noun  IS  a  noun  derived  from  a  verb. 

Verba  LIT  Y,  vIr-bSl'i-tA.  f. 

Mere  bare  w^rds. 

Verbally,  xh'hiUi.  ad. 

In  words,  orally;  wotd  for  word. 

Verbatim,  v4r-bi't1m.  ad. 

Word  for  word. 

To  Verberate,  ver'bir-ite.  v.  a. 

(gx).    lo  beat,  to  Urike. 

Verberation,  v4r-bir-i'ihAn.  f. 

Blows,  bearing. 

Verbose,  ver-b6fe'.  a.  (427). 

Exuberant  in  words,  prolix,  tedious  by 
multiplicity  of  words. 

Verbosity,  vJr-b6s'4-t4.  f. 

Exuberance  of  words,  much  empty  talk* 

Verdant,  v^r'dJnt,  a. 

Green. 

Verderer,  vlrM4r-ir.  f. 

.\n  officer  in  the  forcft. 

Verdict,  ver'dikt.  f. 

The  determination  of  the  jury  declared  to 
the  judge ;  declaration,  deciiion,  judgment, 
opinion. 

Verdigris,  vSr'di-grcis.  f.  (ii2\ 

The  ruil  of  brafs. 
6^  I  have  in  this  word  correfked  Dr.  John- 
fon    by   comparing  him   with  himfelT.     If 
Amhfrgris  is  fpcit  without  the  Bnal  «,   this 
Icttei  certainly  ought  not  to  be  in  I  ^rJiiris, 


it  both  words  derive  their  lad  fyllable  from 
exa^lly  the  fame  origin. 

Verditure,  ver'di-tflr.  f* 

The  fainteft  and  paleli  green. 

Verdure,  vlr'jArc,  f.  (461). 

Green,  green  colour. 


Verdurous,  ver'ji\-r5s.  a. 

'ith 
green. 


Green,  covered  with  green,  decked  with 


} 


Verecund,  vcr'4-kftnd.  a. 

Modeft,  baOifuL— See  Facund, 

Verge,  vSrje.  f. 

A  rod,  or  fomcthing  in  form  of  a  rod,  car- 
ried as  an  emblem  of  authority ;  the  mace 
of  a  dean;  the  brink,  the  edge,  the  utmuli 
border;  in  law.  Verge  is  the  compafs 
about  the  king's  court,  bounding  thejurif- 
didion  of  the  lord  (leward  of  tbc  king's 
houfehold. 

To  Verge,  verje.  v.  n. 

To  tend,  to  bend  downward* 

Verger,  vSr'jfir.  f. 

He  that  carries  the  mace  before  the  dean. 

Veridical,  vi-rid'i-kaU  a. 

Telling  truth. 

Verification,  vSr-i-f4-ki'fhfln.  f. 

Confirmation  by  argument  or  evidence. 

To  Verify,  v4r'6-fl.  v,  n. 

To  juAify  againft  the  charge  of  falfehood, 
to  confirm,  to  prove  true. 

Verily,  v4r'4-li.  ad. 

In  truth,  certainly ;  with  great  confidence. 

Verisimilar,  vSr-i-slm'i-lJr.  a 

Probable,  likely. 

Verisimilitude,    ver-A-sim 

mil'A-tide. 
Verisimility,  vir-A-sim-mil' 

A-t4, 

Probability,  likelihood,  refemblance  of 
truth. 

Veritable,  vAr'4-ti-bl.  a. 

True,  agreeable  to  fa^> 

Verity,  v4r'A-tA.  f. 

Truth,  confonance  to  the  reality  of  things  ; 
a  true  aflicrtion  ;  a  true  tenet ;  moral  truth, 
«grcemcnt  of  the  words  wkh  the  thoughts. 

Verjuice,  vAr'jAs.  f. 

Acid  liquor  exprelTed  from  crab* apples. 

Vermicelli,  vAr-mi-tfhel'A.  f. 

A  pallc  tolled  and  broken  m  the  form  of 
worms. 
^JlS"  This  word  is  perfeftly  Italian  ;  and  may 
be  pardoned  its  irregularity,  becaufc,  like 
fcveial  other  foreign  words,  being  confined 
to  a  fmall  circle,  they  are  like  fo  many  ex- 
crefccncet  on  the  furface  of  the  language, 
which  disfigure  without  corrupting  ii.  See 
Principles,  No.  388. 

Vermicular,  vcr-mik'4-13r.  a. 

A£ling  like  a  worm,  continued  from  one 
part  to  another. 

To  V^rmiculate,  ver-mik'i-lite. 

V.  a.  To  inlay,  to  work  in  chci|ucr  work. 

VermiculatiOn,    vcr-raik-A-li' 
fhfin.  f. 

Continuation  of  motion  from  one  part  la 
another. 

Vermicule,  vIx'mi-kAle.  f* 

A  little  grub. 

Vermiculous,  vcr-mTk'i-lis»  a» 

Full  of  grubs. 

Vermiform,  vSr'mi-fiJrm.  a. 

Having  the  (hape  of  a  worm. 

Vermifuge,  vAr'mA-fiidjc.  f. 

Any  medicine  that  dellroyt  or  cxpelt 
wormt. 

3X2 


Vermil,  vir'mil.  ^  1   j- 

VERMiLiONjV^r-mVi'yAn.  J 

The  cochineal,  a  grub  of  a  particular  plant ; 
faclitio<is«or  native  ciiinjbar,  fulphur  miKcd 
with  mercury  ;  any  bcajtiful  red  colour. 

To  Vermilion,  v^r-mil'ydn.  v  a. 

To  die  red 

Vermine,  vlr'mln.  f. 

Any  noxious  animal. 

Verminous,  vlr'min-(\s'.  a. 

Tending  to  vermine,  difpof  :d  to  breed  ver- 
mine. 

Vermiparous,  vSr-mlp'p5-rfis.  a. 

Producing  worms. 

Vernacular,  ver-nlk'u-lar.  a. 

Native,  of  one's  f»wn  country. 

Vernal,  v^r'nil.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  fprin;;. 

Vernant,  vcr'nint.  f. 

Flourifhing  as  iu  the  fpi  ing. 


Versa bility,  vlr-si-biri-tA.  1 
i-bl-nls.    J 


f. 


Versableness,  vir'sd- 

Aptncfs  to  be  turned  or  wound  any  way. 

Versal,  ver'sal.  a. 

A  cant  woid  for  Univcrfal;  total,  whole. 

Versatile,  vir'sal-til.  a.  (14O. 

That  may  be  turned  round ;  changeable,  va« 
riable;   eafily  applied  to  a  new  talk. 
VERSATILENESS,VCr'sl-tll-ncS.  1    j. 

Versatility,  var-sa-dritc.   J  *• 

The  quality  of  being  vcrfatile. 

Verse,  verfc.  f. 

A  line  confiding  of  a  certain  fucceflioo  of 
fonnds,  and  number  of  feet ;  a  fc£lion  oi  pa- 
rigraph  of  a  book  ;  poetry,  lays,  metrical 
language  ;  a  piece  of  poetry. 

To  be  Versed,  vinl.  v.  n.  (350). 

To  be  {killed  in,  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Verseman,  vJrs'm3n   f. 

A  poet,  a  writer  in  verfc. 

Versification,  v^r-sc-fi-ka'fli5n. 

f.  The  art  or  pradlicc  of  making  verfcs. 

Versificator,  ver'si-ti-ka'ti3r.  1 
Versifier,  ver'sc-fl-Ar.  J 

A  vcrfificr.  a  maker  of  verfes  with  or  with- 
out the  fpirit  of  i>txnry. 

To  Versify,  ver'sc-fl.  v.  n. 

To  make  verfes. 

To  Versify,  vir'si-fi.  v.  a. 

To  relate  in  vcrfe. 

Version,  ver'fnfln.  f. 

Change,  traniformatioii  ;  change  of  direc- 
tion ;  trauHiLion  ;  the  a^  of  traunating. 

Vert,  v^rt.  f. 

Every  thing  that  grows  and  bears  a  green 
leaf  within  the  forcll. 

Vertebral,  vcr'ti-brJl.  a. 

Relating;  to  the  joiuts  of  the  fpine. 

Vertebre,  v^r'ii-bftr.  f. 

A  joint  of  the  hack, 
(jrr  This  word  is  piifcflly  anglicifcd,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  i':.  bfl  iyllabh;  pio- 
.nounccd  according  to  Fnglilh  analog,  like 
Centre,  Scept^fy  M*ire,  ike.  Sec  Principles, 
No.  A16.  There  is  a  common  tniUake  in 
thcufeofthe  Laiin  woid  from  which  this  is 
derived,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
re^ify.  Vcrtehra  is  not  unlrequenily  ufed  to 
fignify  the  whole  colle£lion  of  joints  which 
form  the  back  bouft,  wlulc  m  reality  it 
means  only  one  of  thofe  joints;  the  plural 
is  Vcrtcbrdytnd  this  ou^lv  tobc  ufed  for  the 
whole  fpinc,  if  we  denominate  it  by  a  Latin 
word  ;  but  if  we  fpeak  Englifh,  it  ought  to 
be  VertebreSf  and  pronounced  as  if  written 
Vtrtciurt. 

Vertex,. 


vkt 


VIC 


VIE 


r  N'  ^d  :  a  top  ot  a  hill. 
-k;V*    3. 


»   .  I     r 
c-lc.  1. 
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vrp.Tfx,  \(r  ic.i^ 

/.  -Tilth,  in   w  1')    o' 

Vertu'a(-,  .  tr'f 

Phr'  d  in  f  •■  ^'  Tiith 

Vlrticalitv,  vcr-ti-kal 

1  lir  !^^tc  of   b^ui;^  in  thr  zenith. 

Vf.ri  ically,  v^r'tc-kil-(^.  ad. 

Ir»  ^^^c  ztnitli. 

VnRiiciTV,  ver-iis'i-td-.  f. 

Ihr  powei  ot  luini.^!,.  ciicuinlonnion,  ro- 
tation. 

Verthukoi'S,  vcr-iid'jin-t'i5.  a. 

I  urniu;;  ro'jiKi,  tota'ory;  ^uifly. 

V^RTfGv^,   vir-tl'go,   ver-l^'g6,    or 
vOi'tt-gA.  r.  ^112^. 

A  gidtli.-i  U,  .1  tt  '.1'  ot  turning  in  il»c  head. 

Vervain,  ,-icSO    ,i^/  ?„    \  r 
-t .  '  }         >  icr  viiu    >  1. 

V  l.RViNE,  (140^  J  / 

A  plawi. 

Vhuv,  vcr'i.  a. 

TKHi^t-ril;  havin-;  anv  ciulilio,  comnonly 
bdii,  ia  an  cmjuu.t  d  ^ni  ;  to  ii«»:';  Uic 
ijjiiigs  cnip!*aticjlly,  fjr  cmmcnily  ;  fdnir. 

Very,  vcr'e.  ad. 

In  a  great  dcgfcr,  in  an  emincot  dcgicc. 

To  Vesicate,  vcs'si-kite.  v.  a- 

To  bliilci. 

Vesication,  vls-4-ki'(ln^n.  f. 

HlilUriiig,  ftiMraiion  ut  the  cuticlr. 

Vesicatory,  v4-sik'i-t5r-i.  f. 

A  blifteriug  medicine.— Sec  Oom^Jtuk* 

Vesicle,  vis'i-kl.  f.  (405). 

A  fin«ll  cuticle,  HUtd  or  inflated. 

Vesicular,  vi-sSk'i'i-ldr.  a. 

Hollow,  full  ui  fmall  interlticct. 

Vesper,  ves'pflr.  f. 

The  evening  ftar,  the  evening. 

Vespers,  vis'pArz.  f. 

The  evcni/ig  fervicc. 

Vespertine,  vJs'pftr-dne.  a.  (149). 

Happening  orcf>ining  in  the  evening. 

Vessel,  vcs'stl.  f.  (99}. 

Any  thin*^  in  which  liquide,  or  other  things 
are  put;  the  containing  parts  of  an  animal 
body;  any  vehicle  in  %  which  men  or  goods 
aie  carried  on  the  water;  any  edacity,  any 
thing  containing. 

Vest,  veft.  f. 

An  outer  garment.  > 

To  Vest,  vfift.  v.  a. 

To  drefs,  to  deck,  to  enrobe  ;  to  drefs  in  a 
long  garnrfnt ;  to  make  poirdfor  ot,  to  in« 
vcit  with  ;  CO  place  in  polfcllion. 

Vestal,  v^s'tdl.  f. 

A  pure  virgi.i. 

Vestal,  \es't31.  a. 

Denoting  pure  virginity. 

Vestibule,  ves'ii-hiilc,  f. 

The  porch  or  firll  entrance  of  a  houfe. 

VestfgEj  ves'iidie.  f. 

Footllcp,  maik  left  behindiu  pafling. 

Vestment,  vcft'mcnt.  f. 

Garment,  part  of  drcfw. 

Vestry,  vcs'tri.  f. 

-  A  room  acpcndant  to  the  church,  in  which 
the  lacciaotal  j^uinenti,  and  confecralcd 
tilings  arc  reported;  a  parochial  alfcmbly 
commonly  convened  in  the  vellry. 

Vest^ure,  ves'tfliure.  f.  (461}. 

Garment,  robe ;  <irci&i  habit,  exicinal 
form. 

Vetch,  vSifli.  L 

a  plant. 

Vetchy,  vetfh'i.  a. 


tr  ^546^  —  Fkc,  flr,  fill,  fit ;  — mA,  mit ;  — pine;  pin ;— 


Made  of  vethrs,  ab«undiaj(  m  vetchci. 

Veteran,  vet'flr-dn.  f. 

i\n  old  foldier,  a  man  long  prafiifed. 

Veteran,  v^t'dr-4n.  a. 

Lon^  pt  a^kfed  in  war,  long  experienced. 

To  VEX,  v^ks.  V.  a. 

To  plague,  to  torment,  to  haraft ;  to  dif- 
turb,  to  difqaiet ;  to  trouble  with  flight 
provocations. 

Vexati€^n,  vik-si'ihAn.  f. 

The  ad' of  troubling;  the  ftate  of  being 
troubled,  uneafmefs,  forrow;  the  canfe  of 
trouble  or  uncarincfft;  an  aA  of  haralilng  by 
law;  a  (light  teaming  trouble. 

Vexatious,  v^k-si'ihfis,  a* 

Ai!li6live,  tronblefome,  cauflng  trouble; 
full  of  trouble,  full  of  uneaiineft;  teafing, 
flightly  troublefome. 

Vexatiously,  v^k-si'(hds-l4,  ad. 

Troublefomely,  uneafily. 

Vexatiousness,  vik-si'ihfis-nis. 

f.  Troublefomenefi,  une^nefs. 

Vexer,  v^ks'ip.  f. 

He  who  vexes. 

Uglily,  rtc'li-li.  ad. 

Filthily,  with  deformity. 

Ugliness,  dg'li-ncs.  f. 

DeformitY,  contrariety  to  beauty  t  turpi- 
tude, IfNitmomencfs,  moral  depravity. 

UciLY,  6g'l4.  a. 

Deformed,  offenfsve  to  the  fight,  contrary  to 
beautiful. 

VlAL,  vl'Al.  f. 
A  imall  bottle. 

Viand,  vi'dnd.  L 

food,  meat  drcfTed. 

Viaticum,  vUit'i-k4m.  f,  fii6). 

Provifion  for  a  journey  ;  the  lafl  rkes  ufed 
to  orepare  the  pafllng  foul  for  it*  departure. 

To  Vibrate,  vl'brite.  v.  a.  (91  j. 

To  brandifh,  to  move  to  aiid  fio  with 
quick  motion  ^  to  make  to  quiver. 

To  Vibrate,  vl'britc.  v.  n. 

To  play  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro;  to 
quiver. 

Vibration,  vi-bra'lhfln.  f.  (138). 

The  a&  of  moving,  or  being  movxd  with 
quick  reciprocations,  or  returns. 

Vicar,  vlk'dr.  f.  (138). 

The  incumbent  of  an  appropriated  or  im- 
propriated benefice ;  one  who  performs  the 
funclions  ot  another ;  a  fubflitute. 

Vicarage,  vik'Or-ldje.  f.  (90). 

Ihe  benefice  of  a  vicar. 

Vicarious,  vl-ki'ri-fis.  a.  (138). 

Deputed,  delegated,  a&ing  in  the  place  of 
another. 

ViCARSHiP,  vlk'flr-lhip.  f. 

The  office  of  a  vicar. 

Vice,  vife.  f. 

The  courfe  of  adion  oppofite  to  virtue.;  a 
fault^  an  offence;  the  fool,  or  puachinello 
of  old  fhows ;  a  kind  of  fnull  iron  prefs 
with  fcrews,  ufed  by  workmen ;  gripe, 
grafp;  it  is  ufed  in  compofition  for  one 
who  performs,  in  his  (lead,  the  office  of  a 
fupcrior,  or  who  has  the  fecond  rank  in 
command  ;  as,  a  Viceroy,  Vice-chancellor. 

To  Vice,  vife.  v.  a. 

To  draw.     Obiolete. 

ViCEADMiRAL,  vlfc-Jd'mi-r^l.  f. 

The  fecond  commander  of  a  fleet;  a  naval 
officer  of  the  fecond  rank 

ViCEADMiRALTY,  vife-id'oii-riUtA 

f.  The  office  of  a  vicc-adwiraL 

ViCEAGKNT,  vlfe-i'j4nt.  L 

One  who  ads  in  ihe  place  of  anothtf. 


V^CED,  rift.  a.  f359)- 

Vicious,  corrupt. 

Vicegerent,  vlfc-j6'r5nt.  f. 

A  lieutenant,  one  who  is  introAed  wit^  the 
power  of  the  fuperi/jr. 
ViCEGERENCY,  vtfc-ji'fCn-S^.  f. 
The  office  of  a  vicegerent,  liemenaacyj  de- 
puted power. 

VlCECHANCELLO£,    vlfc-tflup's^- 
The  fecond  ma^iftrate  of  the  uuvecfiues. 

Viceroy^  vi^'rdi.  f. 

He  who  governs  in  place  of  the  king  witfc 
regal  atibhority. 

VicEROYALTY,  vlfc-roi'al-td.  C 

Dignity  of  a  viceroy. 

Vicinity,  vi-sin'A-ti,  or  \^-siii'i^ 

f.  (138).  Nearnefs,  Itate  of  btiag  near; 
neighbourhood. 

Vicinage,  vis'in4djc.  f.  (90^. 

Neighbourhood,  place  adjotrttng. 

ViiCiNAL,  vis'i-nil.  (138}  1 
ViciNE,  v4-sine'.  J  *' 

Near,  neighbouring. 
6^  For  the  propriety  of  placing  the  accent 
on  the  firft  fyilable  of  Viciaal,  fee  Medk'uuL 

Vicious,  vifli^fis.  a. — See  Htlouu 

Devoted  to  vice,  not  addidcd  to  virtue. 

Vicissitude,  vA-sis'i-tiide,  or  vi- 
sis'A-tdde.  f.  (138}. 

Kcgular  change,  return  of  the  fame  things 
in  the  fame  fuccefTion ;  revolution,  change 

Victim,  vlk'dm.  f. 

A  facrifice,  fomethin^  flaia  for  a  facrificc  ; 
foroething  defhtived. 

Victor,  vik'tdr.  f 

Conqueror,  vanquifher,  he  that  gaiof  ^ 
advantage  in  any  coatefl. 

Victorious,  vik-tA'ri-fis.  z. 

Conqiieriug,  having  obtained  conquefl,  fm* 
perior  in  contcfl;  producing  coaqueft; 
Detokening  conqucft. 

Victoriously,  vlk-ti'ri-is-l^.  aiL 

With  oonqpeft,  /uoceffivgy,  triumphaiftly. 

ViCTORiouSNEss,  vnc-ti'ri-ds-ois. 

f.  The  ftate-of  quality  of  being  vidorioi^ 

Victory,  vik'tftr-i.  f. 

Conqucft,  fuccefs  in  conteft,.triumf  h. 

Victress,  vik'trds.  L 

A  female  that  coaquers. 

Victual,  vk'd.      1  ^ 
Victuals,  vft'tlz.  j 

Provifion  of  food,  iioscs  for  the  fuppoit  «f 
life,  meat. 
0:T  This  corruptioB,  like  imoft  others,  has 
terminated  in  the  generation  of  a  new  word; 
for  no  folcmnity  will  allow  of  pronouncing 
this  word  as  it  is  written.  Fifhtats  appear<3 
to  Swift  fo  contrary  to  the  real  found,  that 
in  fome  of  his  raanufcript  remarks  which  I 
have  feen,  he  fpells  the  word  ntlUs.  This 
compliance  with  found,  howcnrer,  is  full  of 
tnifchief  to  language,  and  ought  n^  t«  be 
indulged.  See  Skeftkk,  and  Principles,  N». 
350- 

To  Victual,  vit'tl.  v.  a. 

To  tlore  with  provifion  far  food* 

Victualler,  vii'tUdr.  f. 

One  who  provides  viduais. 

Videlicet,  vi-dH'4-set.  ad. 

To  wit,  that  is  generally  wrktea  Vi«. 

To  Vii,  vl.  V.  a. 

To  fhow  or  pradife  in  competitioa. 

To  Vis,  vl.  v.  n. 

Xo  cootaft,  to  roatw4» 


TIL 


VIO 


VIR 


—  ni,  mdve,  ndr,.nfit ;  —  t4bc,  tfib,  bdll ;  ~  ill ;  —  pAAnd  ;  — thin,  thIs. 


To  View,  v6.  V.  a.  \ 

To  furvey,  to  look  on  by  wiy  of  examtaa- 
tion  :  to  fce»  to  perceive  by  the  eye. 

View,  vA.  f. 

ProfpeA;  (ight,  power  of  beholding;  aAof 
feeing;  fight,  eye;  furvey,  examination  by 
the  eye ;  intellectual  fur\'cy ;  fpace  that 
may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye,  reach  of  fight; 
Appearance,  ihow ;  difplay,  exhibition  to 
fight  or  mind  i  profpc£fc  of  intereft  ;  inten- 
tion, defign. 

Viewless,  vA'lls.  a. 

Unfeen,  not  difcernible  by  the  fight. 

Vigil,  vid'jll.  f. 

Watch,  devotions  performed  in  thecuftom- 
ary  hourt  of  reft  ;  a  faft  kept  before  a  holi- 
day ;  fervice  ufed  on  the  night  before  a  ho- 
liday ;  watch,  forbearance  of  deep. 

Vigilance,  vid^jll-infe.    1   ^ 
ViciLANCY,  vid'j11-3n-s4.  / 

Forbearance  of  fleep  ;  watchfulnef<»  circum- 
fpeftion,  inceflant  care ;  guard,  watch. 

Vigilant,  vid'jil-diit.  a. 

Watchful,  circumH>e£L  diligent,  attentive. 

Vigilantly,  vid'jil-4m-li.  ad* 

Watchfully,  attentively,  circumfpeClly. 

Vigorous,  vig'Ar-&s.a. 

Forcible,  not  weakened,  fuU  of  ftrength  and 
life. 

Vigorously,  vig'ir-fls-14,  ai 

With  force,  forcibly. 
VljQOROUSNESft,,  v!g'fir-&fr-Ills«  f. 

Force,  ftrength. 

Vigour,  vig'fir.  f. 

Force,  ftrengtb;  mental  £orce,  iotelltAtial 
ability  ;  energy,  efficacy. 

Vile,  vile,  a, 

Bafe,  mean,  worthlefs,  (brdxd,  defpicable ; 
morally  impure,  wicked. 

Vilely,  vllc'14.  ad* 

Bafely,  meanly,  OiamcfuUy. 

V1LSNB88,  vlle'nis.  r. 

Bafcucfi,  meanncfs,  defpicablenelf  •  moral 
or  intellectual  bafenefi. 

To  Vilify,  vil'i-fl-  v.  a. 

To  debafe,  to  defame,  to  make  coatempti- 
ble. 

Villa,  vll'li.  f. 

a  country  feat. 

Village,  vll'lidjc.  f.  (00). 

A  fmall  colle^o  u  of  boufes,  le(a  tban  a 
town. 

Villager,  vtl'lld-jir.  f. 

An  inhabitant  of  a  village. 

Villacery,  vil'l!d-jfir-A.  f. 

Diftri£l  of  villages. 

Villain,  vil'fin.  f.  (208). 

One  who  held  by  a  bafe  tenure;  a  wicked 
.wretch. 

ViLLANAGE,  vil'lan-!dje.  f.  (90). 

The  ftatc  of  a  villain,  bafe  fcrvituac  ;  bafe* 
nefft,  infamy. 

To  ViLLANiZE,  vll'lJn-lzc.  V.  a* 

To  debafe,  to  dejzradc. 

ViLLANous,  vil'Un-As.  a* 

Bafe,  vile,  wicked ;  forry. 

ViLLANOUSLY,  yil'14a-&s4£.  ad. 

Wickedly,  bafely, 

ViLLANOusNEss,  vU'14n-4s-n4s.  f*  ' 

Bafencfa,  wickedncfa. 
Vn.LAWY,viniD.4.  f. 

Wickednefs,  baleacft,  depravity ;   a  wicked 
_  aQion,  a  crime. 
Q;^  In  this  tribe  of  words  we  find  a  manifeft 

difference  between  the  fimple  vUlaim  and  the 

MmpoMida  villoMjp  vUUm^ms,  &c.  Dr.  Joha- 


fon  tells  nt,  thefe  words  are  derived  front 
the  French  viiahtt  or  the  low  Latin  viUanut. 
Sometimes  we  find  the  word  in  qneftion 
written  wUa**y\  and  it  is  certain,  that  it 
either  ought  to  be  written  fo  from  the  old 
French  vHionnif,  with  double  /and  double ir, 
or  from  the  modern  French  with  thefe  let- 
ters fingle  :  or  if  we  mull  form  it  from  oor 
own  word  viliahi  (which  we  feldom  choofe 
to  do  if  we  can  difcover  the  moft  remote  re- 
lation to  other  languages) ;  in  thit  cafe,  I 
fay,  we  ought,  accord^nr  to  oitr  own  ana- 
logy, to  fpcll  the  word  viTlmny. 

ViLLATiCK,  vil-14t'tik.  a. 

Belonging  to  villagea. 

Villi,  viI'H.  f. 

In  anatomy,  arc  the  fame  as  fibres.;  and  in 
botany,  fmall  hairs  like  the  giaius  of  plisih  or 
(hag. 

Villous,  vil'lis.  a. 

Shaggy,  rough. 

ViMiNEOus,  v4-min'4-ds^   or  vl- 
mhl'^-ds.  a.  (138). 

Made  of  twigs. 

Vincible,  vin's4-W.  a.  (405). 

Conquerable,  fuperable. 

ViNCiBLENESs,  vin's4-bl-n5s.  f. 

Liablenefs  to  be  overcome. 

ViNDBMi  AL,  vAn-Ak'mh'iX.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  vintage. 

To  Vindicate,  vln'di-kitc.  v.  a. 

To  juftify,  to  fiipport,  to  maintain  ;  to  ce- 
venge,  to  avenge;  to  afTert,  to  claim  with 
efiimy  f  to  clear,  to  proteA. 

Vindication,  vln-di-k&'ih&o;.  (. 

Defence,  affertion,  juAtfkation. 

Vindicative,  vln-dik'4-tiv.  a. 

Revcofefui,  given  to  revenge. 

Vindicator,  vin'd4-»-tftr.f.  (521} 

One  who  vindicates,  an  aflfettor. 

Vindicatory,  vin'di-ki-tir-i.  a. 

punitory,  performing  the  office  of  ven- 
geance-; dereafory,  jtt&ifieatory. 

Vindictive,  viiv-dik'tlv.  a. 

Given  to  revenge,  revenged. 

Vine,  vine.  f. 

The  plant  that  beara  thc^grtpe. 

Vinegar,  vin'n4-gDr.  f. 

Wine  grown  four ;  any  thing  really  or  me- 
laphor&ally  four. 

Vineyard,  vln'yird.  f.  (91)  (5*5}. 

A  ground  planted  with  vines. 

Vivous,  vl'nAs.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  wtne,  c^nfifHng  of 
wine. 

Vintage,  vln'tldje.  f.  (90). 

The  produce  of  the  vine  fur  the  year,  the 
time  in  which  grapes  are  eatbered. 

Vintager,  vin'ti-jfir.  f. 

He  who  gathers  the  vmuge. 

Vintner,  vint'ndr.  f. 

One  who  fells  wine. 

Viol,  vl'Al.  f. 

A  flringed  inflrument  of  mufick. 

ViOLABLE,  vi'i-14-bl.  a. 
Such  as  may  be  violated  or  hurt. 

To  Violate,  vl'A-late.  v.  a. 

To  injure,  to  hurt;  to  infringe,  to  break 
any  thing  venerable ;  to  injure  by  irreve- 
rence ;  to  ravilh,  to  deflower. 

Violation,  vl-A-la'lhin*  f. 

Infringement  or  iraury  of  fomctbing-facred; 
rape,  the  aft  of  denowering. 

Violator,  Yl'6-lJk*tAr.  f.  (5^1). 

One  who  injures  or  iofriikg^  fometking  fa- 
cred  jjt  rairimec 


Violence, -vl'i-llnfc.  f. 

Force,  flrengiK  applied  to  any  purpofe  ;  an 
attack,  an  affauli^.i  murder;  outrage,  unjuft 
lorcc;  eagernofi,  vehemence ;  injury,  iu- 
fringement ;  foi  cfHlc  defloration. 

Violent,  vl'A-l4nt.  a. 

Forcible,  afling  wit&ftrtngth;  produced  nr 
continued  by  force ;  not  natural,  out  brought 
by  force ;  unjuftly  aitailant,  murderous ;  on- 
feafonably.  vehement ;  extorted,  not  vtflis«« 
tary.  / 

Violently*  vl'6-lciitJA.  ad. 

With  force,  forcibly,  vcht)«ne»tly. 

Violet,  vl'6-lit.  f.     •' 

a  flower. 

Violin,  vl-6-lk'.f.  (528). 

A  fiddle,  a  flringed  inflruraent. 

ViOLisT,  vI'A-lift.  f. 

A  player  on  the  viol. 

Violoncello,  v6-&-l&n-t(hJr6.  f. 

(388).  A  flringed  inflrument  of  muAck. 

Viper,  vi'pQr.  f. 

A  ferpent  of  that  fpecica  which  bring  itf 
young  alive  ;  any  thing  mifchievocis 

Viperine,  vi'pAr-fne.  a.  (149). 

Belonging  to  a  viper. 

Viperous,  vl'pdr-fls.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper. 

Virago,  ve-ra'g6,  or  vi-rli'g6.  f. 

(138).  a  female  warrior,  a  woman  with  tke 
qualities  of  a  man. 

Virelay,  vir'iJi.  f. 

A  fort  of  liule  ancient  French  poem,  tW 
confifted  o«ly  erf  tw«  rbymef-  and  fliMt 
verfes.* 

Virent,  vl'rent.  a. 

Green,  not  faded. 

Virge,  vlij€.  f.  (108). 

A  dean's  mace. 

Virgin,  v^r'jin.  f.  (ro8). 

A  maid,  a  woman  umftquainte^  with  men; 
a  woman  not  a  mother ;  ai^y  thing  uatouchei 
or  unmingled ;  the  fign  «f  the  aodiaok  i« 
which  the  fun  t»  in  Angnlt. 

Virgin,  vir'jin.  a. 

Befitting  a  virgin,  futtable  -to  a  virgin,  ni«i» 
denly. 

Virginal,  vlr'jin-il.  a. 

Maiden,  maidenly,  pertaining  t0  «  virgim 

Virginal,  Y&-'jin.$!..  f.  more  uAi- 

ally  Virginals.  A  muAcaA  inflYunient  % 
called,  bccanfe  nfed  by  young  ladtea. 

Virginity,  v4r-jin'i-t4.  f. 

Maidenhead,  unacquaintanoe  «rtlh  ma«< 

Virile,  vl'nl.r. 

Belonging  to  a  man. 

Virility,  vl-ril'6-ti,orvi-nri-ti* 

f  (Jd8}.  Manhood,  chaiaficr  of  a  man  ; 
power  of  procreation. 

Virtual,  ver't(hi\-ll.  a> 

Having  the  elEcacy  without  the  fcadble 
^art. 

Virtuality,  v6r.tfli6.il'4*ti.  f* 

EfHcacy. 

Virtually,  vcr'ifhi\-4l-i,  ad. 

In  effcft,  thwigh  not  formally. 

Virtue,  ver'tfhii,  f.  (108)  (461}, 

Moral  goodnefs  ;  a  particular  moral  exceU 
knee;  medicinal  quality;  medicinal  effi- 
cacy; efBcacy,  power;  adin|  power;  fc- 
cret  agency,  efficacy;  bravery,  valour;  ex- 
cellence, that  which  gives  excellence  i  ont 
of  the  orders  of  the  ceVcflial  hierarchy. 

ViRTUELEss,  vIr'tOift-les.  a.  * 

Wanting  virtue,  deprived  erf  -virtue;  not 
baving  efficacy,  without  operating  qualities. 

Virtuoso, 


VIS 


VIT 


UMB 


isT  (546).' 
Virtuoso,  vlr-tftifi-i'si.  f. 

A  man  ilcilled  in  antique  or  natural  curiofi- 
tics ;  a  man  (lud:ou»  of  painting,  Uatuary,  or 
archiic&ure.  The  pluial  of  this  word  is  wiiu 
Ida  Vtrtuoftf  and  pronounced  yir-lfiu'i'Je, 

Virtuous,  vlr't(hA-fls.  a. 

Morally  go«d  ;  chaftc ;  done  in  confcqucnce 
of  moral  goodncf* ;  efiicacious,  powerful; 
having  wondeiful  or  eminent  piopcrtic*  ; 
having  medicinal  qualities. 

Virtuously,  ver'tlhA-is-le.  ad. 

In  a  virtuous  manner. 

ViRTUOUSNEss,  vir'tfliA-fis-n^s.  f. 

The  (late  or  chara^cr  of  being  virtuous. 

Virulence,  vk'u-lenfe.     \^  (no) 
ViRULENCY,  v)r'i\-lln-s4.  J    *^        ^ 
Mental  poifon,  malignity,  acrimony  of  tem- 
per, biitcrnefs.^  , 

Virulent,  vir'A-lcnt.  a.  (no). 

Poifonous,  venomous ;  poifoned  in  the 
mind,  bitter,  malignant. 

Virulently,  vir'6-llnt-U.  ad. 

Malignantly,  with  bittcrnefs. 

Visage,  v^z'ldje.  f.  (90). 

Face  countenance,  look.. 

'  To  Viscerate,  vis'si-rite.  v.  a. 

To  embowel,  to  cxentcrate. 

Viscid,  vls'sid,  a. 

Gluiiaous,  tenacious. 

Viscidity,  vis-sid'5-ti.  f. 

Glutinoufnel's,  tenacity,  ropincCs ;  glutiooua 
concretion.  ^ 

Viscosity,  vis-k6s'4-t4.  f. 

Gluiinoufnefs,  tenacity,  a  glutinous  fub- 
iiancc. 

Viscount,  vl'kofint.  f.  (458). 

A  nobleman  next  in  deeree  to  an  earL 

Viscountess,  vi'kofint-ls.  f. 

The  lady  of  a  vifcount. 

Viscous,  vis'kfis.  a. 

Glutinous,,  fticky,  tenacious. 

Visibility,  viz-i-blri-tS.  f. 

.  The  ft^te  or  quality  of  being  perceptible  by 
the  eye  ;  ftaic  of  being  apparent,  or  openly 
difcoverable^ 

Visible,  viz'4-bl.  a. 

Perceptible  by  the  eye  ;  difcovcrcd  to  the 
eye;  apparent,  open,  confpicuous. 

V^isibleness,  v!z.'A-bl-nes.  f. 

Mate  or  quality  of  being  vifible. 

Visibly,  vU'4-bli.  ad. 

In  a  mannrr  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

Vision,  vizh'fin.  f. 

Sighti  ilic  fuci.Hy  of  feeing;  the  a&  of  fee- 
ing; a  fupcrnaiural  appearance,  a  fpcdie,  a 
phdutum  ;  a  drtam,  loinethin^  fhown  in  a 
dream. 

Visionary,  \*izh'An-i-r4.  a. 

Attrftcd  by  phantoms,  difpofed  to  receive 
imprcfljons  on  the  imagination  ;  imaginary, 
not  real,  feen  in  a  dream. 

Visionary,  vizh'fin-si-ri.  f. 

One  wl.ofe  iniJi,inalioa  is  difturbed. 

To  Visit,  viz'it.  v.  a. 

To  go  to  fte  ;  to  fend  good  or  evil  judici- 
ally ;  to  falute  with  a  prcfent ;  to  coizle  to  a 
furvey  with  judicial  authority. 

To  Visit,  viz  it.  v.  n. 

To  keep  up  the  inficrcourfc  of  ceremonial 
fal Illations  it  the  houfes  of  each  other. 

Visit,  vlz'it  f. 

The  a£l  of  going  to  fee  another. 

Visitable,  v)z'i-t4-bl.  a.  (405J. 

Liable  to  be  viOted. 

Visitant,  viz'^-tSnt.  f. 

One  wbo  goes  to  fee  another.. 


•  F4tc,  fir,  fill,  ftt ;  —  mk,  mSt ;— •  pine,  ptn ; 
Visitation,  viz-i-ti'flifln.  f. 

The  aft  of  vifitiog ;  objeft  of  vifits ;  judi 


cial  viGt  or  perambulation;  judicial' evil 
fent  by  God;  communication  of  divine 
love. 

Visitatorial,  viz-4-t4-t6'r4-41.a. 

Belonging  to  a  jndtrial  viiitor. 

Visiter,  viz'!t-ftr.  f. 

One  who  comes  to  another;  ao  occadonil 

V|udgc. 
isivE,  vl'siv.  a.  (157)  (428}. 

Forme  d  in  the  aft  of  feeing. 

Visor,  vjz'&r.  f. 

A  maik  ufcd  to  disfigure  and  difguifc. 

VisoRED,  viz'dr*d.  a. 

Mafked. 

Vista,  vis'ti.  f. 

View,  profpeft  through  an  aYcnue. 

Visual,  vizb'u-3l.  a. 

Ufcd  in  fight,  exercifing  the  power  of  fight. 

Vital,  vVtil.  a. 

Contributing  to  life,  necclTary  to  life ;  re- 
lating to  life  ;  containing  life ;  being  the  feat 
of  life;  fo  difpofed  aa  to  livQ;  effential, 
chiefly  necclTary. 

Vitality,  vl-t41'4-tA.  f. 

Power  of  fubfifting  in  life. 

Vitally,  vi'tiUt.  ad. 

In  Tuch  a  manner  a»  to  give  life. 

Vitals,  vl'tdlz.  f. 

Paru  eflTential  to  life. 

To  Vitiate,  vl(h'4-ite.  v.  a. 

To  deprave,  to  fpoil,  to  Biake  left  pure. 

Vitiation,  vifti-i-i'flifin.  1.. 

Depravation,  corruption* 

Vitious,  vilh'fls.  a.  (461). 

Corrupt,  wicked,  oppofite  to  virtuottt ;  cor- 
rupt, having  phyfical  ill  oualities 

ViTiousLY,  vifh'fls-U.  ad. 

Not  virtuoufly,  corruptly. 

ViTiousNEss,  viih'As-n6s.  f. 

Cotruptneft,  (late  of  being,  vitiour* 

Vitreous,  vit'iri-ds.  a. 

Glalfy  ;  confifting  of  gUfs,  rcfcmbling  glafs. 
VlTREOUSNESS,  Vll'tr4-fis-Il^S.  (. 

Refemblance  of  glafs. 
VlTRIFICABLE,  vit-trif  fi-ki-W.  a. 

Convenibic  into  gla£s. 
To  VlTRIFICATE,  Vlt-Ulf'fi-kilC. 

V.  a.  To  change  into  glafs. 

Vitrification,  vit-tr4-fi-ki'(hfin. 

f.  Produftion  of  glafs,  aft  of  changing,  or 
ilate  of  being  changed  into  glafs. 

To  Vitrify,  vit'tr4-fi.  v. a. 

To  change  into  glafs. 

To  Vitrify,  vit'ui-fi.  v.  n. 

To  become  glafs. 
V^ITRIOL,  Vlt'lri-Al.  f. 
,  Vitriol  is  produced  by  addition  of  a  metal- 
lick  matter  with  the  tolfil  acid  fait. 

ViTRiOLATE,  vit'tri-6-lite.       1 
ViTRiOLATED,  vit'trV6-la-ted/     ' 

>  Impregnated  with  vitriol,  confifliog  of  vi- 
triol. 

ViTRiOLiCK,  vit-tr4-61'ik.  1 
ViTRiOLOus,  vit-tri'6-lfis.  j 

Kefembling  vitriol,  containing  vitriol. 

ViTULiNE,  vit'tfliA-llne.  a.  (i49)^ 

Belonging  to  a  calf. 

ViTUPBRABLE,v6-t6'per-4-bl,orvl- 
ti'i'plr-4-bl.  a.  (138}. 

Blame-worthy. 

To  Vituperate,  vi-tfi'pir-4tc,  or 
vl-tii'p^r-ate.  v.  a.  (138}. 


To  blame,  to  cenfure. 

Vituperation,    v4-t6^pir-i'(hfin, 
or  vl-tA-per-i'fliAn.  f. 

Blame,  ceniurc. 

Vivacious,  vi-vi'fhfis,  or  vl-vi' 


a. 


fhfis.  a.  (138}. 

Long-lived  ;  ^ritely,  gay,  aftive,  lively. 


ve-va'mos-  "j 
s'4-ii,  or  vU  p- 


I  aftive. 


ViVACiousNESs,    ve-va'flifls- 
nes,  or  vi-vi'(hfis- 

VlVACITY,  v4-vJs 
v4s'c-ti. 

Livclinefs,  fpritelinefs  ;  longevity,  length  of 
life. 

Vivid,  viv'ld.  a. 

Lively,  qujck.  ftriking,  fpritely,  i 

Vividly,  viv'id-li.  ad. 

With  life,  with  quicknefs,  with  ftrengtb. 

Vividness,  viv'id-nSs.  f. 

Life,  vigour,  quicknefs. 

ToViviFiCATE,vUvirfi-kitc.v.n. 

(138).  To  make  alive,  to  inform  with  life, 
to  animate  ;  to  recover  from  fuch  a  change 
of  form  as  feems  to  def^roy  the  prooerties. 

ViviFiCATioN,  v!v-A-fA-ki'lhfin,f. 

•  The  aft  of  giving  life. 
ViVIFICK,  vi-vif  !k.  a. 

Giving  life,  making  alive. 

To  Vivify,  viv'i-fi.  v.  a. 

To  make  alive,  to  animate,  to  cndoe  witk 
life. 

Viviparous,  vl-vip'p4-rfls.  a.  (138) 

Bringing  the  young  alive,  oppofed  to  Ovi- 
paroua. 

Vixen,  vlkVn.  f.  (103). 

Vixen  is  the  name  of  a  fhe-fox ;  and  applied 
to  a  woman,  whofe  nature  is  thereby  com* 
pared  to  a  fhe-fox. 

Vizard,  viz'fird.  f. 

A  raafk  ufcd  for  difguife. 

Vizier,  viz'yire.^  f. 

The  prime  minider  of  the  Turkifli  empire. 

Ulcer,  Al'sfir.  f. 

A  fore  of  continuance,  not  a  new  wound. 

To  Ulcerate,  firsAr-itc.  v.  a. 

To  difcafe  with  foret. 

Ulceration,  fll-sir-i'ftifin.  f. 

The  aft  of  breaking  into  ulcers ;  ulcer,  fore. 

Ulcerous,  fil'sdr-is.  a, 

Afflifted  with  fores. 

Ulcerousness,  dl'sflr-As-nls.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  ulcerous. 

Ulcered,  fil'sftr'd.  a.  (359). 

Grown  by  time  from  a  hurt  to  an  ulcer. 

Uliginous,  6-lid'jin-fls.  a. 

&Umy,  muddy. 

Ultimate,  Al'tA-mdt.  a.  (91). 

Intended  in  the  lail  refort. 

Ultimately,  irti-m4t-16.  ad. 

In  the  lafl  confcqucnce. 

Ultimity,  fil-tim'4-t4.  f. 

the  lail  flage,  the  lalt  confcqucnce. 

Ultramarine,  dl-trJ-ma.rAAn'.  f» 

(112).  One  of  the  nobleft  blue  colours  ufed  in 
painting,  produced  by  calcination  from  tb« 
ftone  called  lapis  lazuli- 

Ultramarine,  fil-tri-ml-rWn'.  a. 

Being  beyond  the  fca,  foreign. 

Ultramontane,  AUu^-mdn'tinc. 

a.  Being  beyond  the  mountains. 

Ultramundane,  Al-trA-nidn'dinc. 

Being  beyond  the  world. 

Umbel,  dm'bel.  f. 

In  boiany,  the  extremity  of  a  ftalk  or  braneh 
divided  into  (ievcrai  pcdimcata  or  rays,  be- 

ginnifig, 
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^  .       —  nfi,  m&vc,  nir, 

gianiog  from  thf  ftme  point,  tnd  openin| 
To  9»  to  form  tn  inverted  convt 

UMi^ELtATEP,  fim'biUli'ted.  a. 

In  botany,  it  faid  of  flowers  when  many  of 
tbcm  grow  together  in  umbeU* 

UMBEI.LI  FERGUS,  fim-bJUlf  fir-is. 

a.  Ufed  of  plant!  that  bear  many  ftowcrs^ 
growing  upon  many  footdalkf* 

Umber,  Om'bfir.  f. 

A  colour,  a  filh.  The  Umber  and  graylinf 
differ  in  nothing  bnt  their  names. 

Umbered,  dm'bftr'd.  a.  (359}. 

Shaded,  clouded* 

Umbilical,  dm-bil'i:k41.  at 

Belonpng  to  the  navel. 

Umbles,  Am'blz.  f.  (405). 

A  decr'a  entrails- 

Umbo,  dm'bA.  f. 

The  point  or  prominent  part  of  a  buckler* 

Umbrage,  dm'brldle.  f.  (90}. 

Sbadct  ikretn  of  trees  ;  Oiadow,  ai>pearaace  t 
rcfeAtment,  offence,  fufpicion  of  injury. 

Umbrageous,  6m-bri'ji-is.  a. 

Shadyi  yielding  (hade. 

Umbragrousnessi  Am-br^'jMs- 
nis.  r. 

Shadtn«(f. 

Umbratub,  Am'brft*tll.  a.  (145). 

Being  in  the  Diadt. 

Umbrella,  ftm-brll'lJ.  ?  r 
Umbrel,  im'brSl.  3 

A  ikroen  ufed  in  hot  countries  to  keep  off 
the  funi  and  in  others  to  bear  oflf  the  rain. 

Umbrositv,  flm-br6s'6wt4.  f. 

Shadinefs,  c xcluOon  of  light. 

Umpirage,  dm'pi-rldie.  f.  fgo). 

Arbitration,  friendly  decibon  of  a  cootro* 
▼erfy. 

Umpire,  fim'plrc.  f.  fi4o). 

Ao  arbitrator,  one  who,  ai  a  common  friend, 
decides  difputcs. 

Un.     a  negative  particle  much  ufed 

in  compofition.  It  is  placed  alrooR  at  will 
beforo  adje^ives  and  adverbs. 

Unabashed,  &n4*bi(ht'.  a.  (359)* 

Not  (hamed,  not  cooAncd  by  modeay. 

Unable,  An4'bl.  a.  (405 j< 

Not  having  ability  \  weak,  impotent. 

Unabolished,  An4-b&I'liht.  a* 

Not  repealed,  remaining  in  force.    - 

Unacceptable,  dn-4k'sJp-t4-bl.  a. 

Not  pleadng,  not  fuch  as  is  well  rtceived. 
UNACCEPTABLENESS,4n-4k's4p-t4- 

bl-nSs.  f. 
State  of  not  pleafmg. 

Unaccbssibleness,  An-lk-s^s'si* 
W.nSs.  f. 

State  of  not  being  to  be  attained  or  ap« 
proachcd. 

Unaccommodated,  An-4k-k6m' 
mi-di-tW.  a. 

Uniusniibed  with  external  convenience. 

Unaccompanied,  6n4k-kftm'p4- 
nid.  a. 

Not  attended. 

Unaccomplished^    dn4k-k&m' 
pUftt.  a. 

Unfinilhcd,  incomplete. 

Unaccountable,  An-dk-kAftn'ti- 
bl.  a. 

Not  explicable,  not  to  be  foWed  by  reafon, 
not  reducible  to  rule )  not  fubjc£^t  not  con« 
trolled. 
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nAt ;  *-•  tAbc,  tAb,  bAlI ;  —  All ;  —  pAAnd ;  —  /*in,  this. 
Unaccountably,   An-dk-kAAn'tJ- 


bl^  ad, 

Strangely. 

Unaccurate,  An4k'kA-rit.a.  (91) 

Not  CKad. 

Unaccustomed,  An-dk-kAs'tAoi'd. 

a.  Kol  ufrd,  not  habituated;  new,  not  ufual. 

Unacknowledged,    An-dk-nAl' 
Ildj'd.a. 

Not  owned. 

Unacqj;aintance,   An-Ak-kwiu' 
tinfe.  f. 

Want  of  familiarity. 

UNACCiyAiNTED,fln-lk-kwin'tidra. 

Not  known,  unufual,  not  familiarly  known  > 
not  having  tamiliar  knowledge* 

Unactive,  An-4k'tlv.  a. 

Not  briOt,  not  lively  t  having  no  employ, 
ment ;  not  bufy»  not  diligent  1  havii^  no 
eSicacy. 

Unadmired,  An-4d-mlr'd'.  a. 

Not  regatdcd  with  honour. 

Unadored,  An-i-d6r'd'.  a* 

Not  worfhippcd. 

Unadvised,  Ao-4d-vlz'd'.  a. 

Imprudent,  indifcrcet;  done  without  due 
thought,  raAt. 

Unadulterated,  An-i-dAl'tAr-i- 
tid.  a. 

Genuine t  not  counterfeit;  having  no  bafe 
mixture. 

Unaffected,  An-Af-fek'tid.  a. 

.Realf  not  hypocritical )  free  from  affe£lioni 
openi  candidf  fincere;  not  formed  by  too 
ngid  obfervation  of  rulei ;  not  moved»  not 
touched. 

Unaffecting,  An4f-f5k'ting.  a. 

Not  pathetick.  not  moving  the  palQunt. 

Unaided,  An^'d^d.  a. 

Not  alfi(Ud>  not  helped. 

Unalienable,  Qn-Me\2n4-bl.  a. 

Not  alienable,  not  transferraolc* 

Unallied,  An-lUI*d'.  a. 

Having  no  powerful  relation;  having  no 
common  nature*  not  congenial. 

Unanimous,  yA-nin'i-niAs.  a. 

Being  of  one  mmd»  agreeing  in  defign  or 
opinion. 
Unanointed,  An-J-nAin't4d  a. 

Not  anointed ;  not  prepared  for  death  by 
extreme  undion. 

Unanswerable,  An-4n'sAr-4-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  refuted. 

Unanswered,  Ao-in'sAr*d.  a. 

Not  oppofed  by  a  reply ;  not  confuted ; 
not  fuitably  returned. 

Unappalled,  An-lp'pdwld'.  a. 

Not  daunted,  not  imprcnrd  by  fear. 

Unappeasable,  An-dD-pi'zd-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  paciHcd,  implaca'ble. 

Unapprehensive,  An-ftp-pri-h4n' 
slv,  a. 

Not  intelligent,  not  ready  of  conception ; 
not  fufpc^ing. 

Unapproached,  An-ftp-prAtlh'Ad. 

a.  (359).  InacceiTible. 

Unapproved,  An-4p-pr6Av'd'.  a. 

(359).  Not  approved. 

Unapt,  An-ftpi'.  a. 

Dull,  not  apprenennve ;  not  ready,  not  pro« 
peofc  I  unnt,  not  qualified  ;  improper,  un- 
fit, unfuitable. 

Unaptness,  An4pt'nis.  f. 

Unfitnefs,  unfoitablenefi  r  dolneia,  want  .of 


apprehenHon;  unrtadioefs,  difquklifieatioa) 
want  of  propcnfmn. 

Ukargu-ed,  An-dr'gAde.  a. 

Not  difpuied  ;  not  cenluied. 

Unarmed,  An4rtn*d'.  a. 

Having  no  armour,  having  no  weapons* 

Unartful,  An-drt'fAl.  a. 

Having  no  art  or  cunnfng ;  wanting  fkilL 

Unasked,  An4ikt'.  a. 

Not  fought  by  folicitation. 

Unaspiring,  An-As-pl'rlng.  a. 

Not  ambiiious. 

Unassailed,  6n-fls-sird'.  a. 

Not  attacked,  not  a0auhr(l. 

Unassisted,  An^s-sls'tSd.  a. 

Not  helped. 

Unassistixg,  An-ls-sis'tlng.  a. 

Giving  po  help. 

Unassured,  An-ifli-Ar*d'.  a. 

Not  confideiu ;  not  to  be  trufted. 

Unattainable,  An-fiMi'nSbl.  a> 

Not  to  be  gained  or  obtaiuvd,  being  out  ol 
reach. 

Unattainableness,   An-it-ti'ni* 
bl-ngi.  f. 

State  iA  being  out  of  reach. 

Unattemptep,  An-Jt't{mp't3d.  a. 

Untried,  not  aiTaycd. 

Unattended,  An-St-tin'dSd.  a. 

Having  no  retinue,  or  attendants. 

Unavailable,  An-i-vi'U-bl.  a. 

Ufelcfi,  vain  with  refpcft  to  any  purpofc.v 

Unavailing,  Aji-d-v{t'ling.  a. 

Uielefs,  vain. 

Unavoidable,  An-i-vAld'ft-bl.  a. 

Inevitable,  not  to  be  (huoned. 

Unavoided^  An-l-vAid'4d.  a. 

Inevitable. 

Unauthorised,  An4w'/AAr-Iz'd. 

a.  Not  fupported  by  authority,  not  properly 
commifliooed. 

Unaware,  An-i-wSrc',(5a4)  1     , 
Unawares,  An4-wirz\        J  *"• 

Without  previous  meditation ;  unexpectedly, 
when  it  is  not  thouj^ht  of,  fuddeoly. 
(IT"  Thefe  words,  liii  fome  others,  are  fome- 
times  accented  on  the  firft  fyllable,  and 
foroetimcs  on  the  laft,  at  the  rhythm  of  tht 
fentence  feems  to  require — Sec  Commo^crt, 

Unawed,  fin-4w'd'.  a. 

Unreftrained  by  fear  or  reverence. 

Unbacked,  An-bikt',  a. 

Not  tamed,  not  taught  to  bear  t|^  rider ; 
not  countenanced,  not  ^ided. 

To  Unbar,  fin-bir'.  v.  a. 

To  open  by  removingjhe.bars;  to  unbolt. 

Unbarbed,  An-bdrb*d',  a. 

Not  (haven. 

Unbatter€d,  An-bit'tAr'd.  a. 

Not  injured  by  blows. 

Unbeaten,  An-bA't'n.  a, 

tlot  treated  with  blows  ;  not  trodden. 

Unbecoming,  An-bi-kAm'ing.  a. 

Indecent,  unfuitable,  indecorous. 

To  Unbed,  An-bid'.  v.  a. 

To  raife  from  a  bed. 

Unbefitting,  An-b5-fit'ting.  a. 

Not  becoming,  not  fuitable. 

U^J  BEGOT,  An-b6-g6t'.  1 

Un  begotten,  An-bi-gAtVn.  /  ^' 

Eternal,  without  generation  ;  not  yet  gene- 
rated. 

Unbelief,  An-b4-144f'.n 

Incredulity ;  infidelity,  irreli^on. 
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To  I/KVEtrEVfty  in^'ltiv'.  v.  a. 

To  difcredit,  not  to  iruA ;  nM,  tm  ihiak  real 
or  true. 

Unbeliever,  fin-b44AAv'dr.  f. 

An  infidel,  one  who  believes  aoi  ckc  (cxip- 
ture  of  God. 

Unbending,  An4>^nM!ng.  a* 

Not  fuSering  flexure ;  dcvoteato  relaxation. 

Unbone  VOLENT,  dn-b4-D^v'v64^nt 

a.  Not  kind. 

Unbeneficed,  dii-ben'ni-flft-  a. 

Not  preferred  to  a  benefice. 

Unbenighted,  6n-bi-nite'ld.  a. 

Never  vifiied  by  darkuefs. 

Unbenion,  fin-bi-nlne'.  a. 

"      Malignant,  malevolent. 

Unbent,  fln-beht'.  a. 

Not  ftrained  by  the  ftring;  having  the  bow 
unftrung ;  not  crulbed,  not  fubducd ;  re* 
laxcd,  not  intent. 

Unbeseeming,  fin-b4-s4im'!ng.  a. 

Unbecoming. 

Unbesought,  fin-b4-siwt'.  a. 

Not  intreated* 

Unbewailed,  fin-bi-wird'.  a. 

Not  lamented. 

To  Unbias,  fln-bi'is.  v.  a. 

'   To  free  from  any  external  motive,  to  difcn- 
tangle  from  prejudice. 

Unqid,  fln-bid'. 
Unbidden,  ftn-bld'd'n 

Uninvited,  uncommanded,  fpontaneoua. 

Unbigotted,  in-b!g'flt-ld.  a. 

Free  from  biffotry. 
tJT  Dr.  Johaton  and  Mr.  Sheridan  fpell  thla 
word  with  double  /,  though  the  fimplc 
bigoted  has  but  on«.  Thia  certainly  is  an  m- 
confiftency  which  oo  authority  vao  jwftify. 
See  Bigoted, 

To  Unbini>,  dn-bW,  v.  su 

To  loofe,  to  untie.  ^ 

To  Unbishof,  dn-bi(h'dp.  v.  a« 

To  deprive  of  epifcopal  orders, 

Unbitted.,  fin-bU't^.  a. 

Uubridle4>  unreilraiasd. 

Unblamable,  fin-bli'mi-bL  a. 

Not  culpable. 

Unblemished,  ftn-blim'!fht.  a. 

Free  from  turpitude,  free  from  reproach. 

Unblbnched,  An-bHatiht'.  a. 

Not  difgraced,  not  injured  by  aoy  foil. 

Unblest,  fin-bllft'.  a. 

AccurCrd,  excluded  frons  bcncdi^i^n  ; 
wretched,  unhappy. 

.Unbloodied,  in-blid'id.  a- 

Vol  Aaioed  with  blood. 

Unblown,  ftn-bl&ne'.  a.. 

Having  the  bud  yet  unexpanded. 

Unbi.untep,  ftn-bl&Bt'ed.  a. 

Not  becoming;  obtufe. 

Unbodied,  An-b6d'1d.  a. 

IncQi^po^cai,  im^ttacrrial ;  freed  from  the 
body. 

To  Unbolt,  ip-b61t'.  v«  a. 

To  fct  open,  to  unbar. 

Unbolted,  fin-bilt'Sd.  a* 

Coaife,  grof»«  n«t  refined. 

Unbonneted,  fin-b6n'n^t-id.  a^ 

Wanting  a  hat  or  bonnet.  « 

Unbookish,  flp-bSok'lflu  a. 

Not  fiudious  of  books;  no^  cultivated  by 
erudition. 

Unborn,  An-l&rn'^at 

Vot  )Ct  bi*9g,bt  I  mo  1^,  futiu^* 


Unbokrowed,  i^-h&r'rbdc.  a. 

Gennine,  native,  one's  own. 

Unbottomed,  fln-b6t'tfiiti'd.  a. 

Without  botxoa,  bottomleff ;  having  no  iblid 
foundation. 

To  Unbosom,  dn-bd^&'flm.  v.  a. 

(169}.  To  reveal  in  confidence;  to  bpen,  to 
difclofe. 

Unboucht,  An-bivrt'.  a. 

Obtained  without  money ;  not  finding  any 
purchafer. 

Unbound,  dn-bAAnd'.  a. 

Loofe,  not  tied;  wanting  a  cove r ;  preterit 
of  Unbind. 

Unbounded,  ftn-bodnd'&I.  a. 

Unlimited,  luireiiraincd. 

UNBOUND£DLy,dn-bddnd'£dJ£.ad. 

Without  bounds,  without  limits. 

Unboundedness,  dn*bddnd'ld-nis 

(.  Excinption  from  limits. 

Unbowed,  6n-b6de'.  a. 

Not  bent. 

To  Unbowel,  fin-bdA'4l.  v.  n. 

To  e]^en»erate,  to  evifcerete. 

To  Unbrace,  dn-brifc',  v.  a. 

To  loofe,  to  relax ;    to  make  the  dothea 
loofe. 

Unbreathed,  fin-briTH'd'.  v.  a. 

Not  exereifed. 

Unbred,  fln-brld'.  a. 

Not  inftru^d  in  civility,  iU  edueated,  aot 
taught. 

Unbreeched,  An*britcfat'.  a. 

Having  ao  breeehet. 

Unbribed,  dn-brlb'd'.  a. 

Not  influenced  by  money  or  gifts. 

Unbridled,  fin-brl'dVd.  a*  {359). 

Licentious,  not  reftrained. 

Unbroke,  An-br6ke'.     1 
Unbroken,  fin-br6'k*n.  J     * 

^ot  violated ;  not  fubdyed,  not  weakened ; 
nottam^d. 

Unbrotherlike,  dn-brdTH^dr 

like. 
Unbrotherly,  fin-brdTH 

a.  Ill  fuiting  with  the  chara^ler  of  a  brothef. 

To  Unbuckle,  dn-bdk'kl.  v,  a* 

To  loofe  from  buckles. 

To  Unbuild,  dn-bild'.  v.  a* 

To  raze,  to  deftroy. 

Unbuilt,  dn-bilt'.  a. 

Not  yet  erc^ed. 

Unburied,  dn-b^r'rid.  a. 

Not  i»terred»  not  honoured  with  t]i«  citqs 
of  funeraL 

Un  BURNED,  T  dn-bdrn^d'."! 
Unburnt,    jdn-bdrnt'.  / 

Not  confumed,  not  wafted,  not  injured  by 
fire;  not  heated  with  fire. 

Unburning,  dn-bdrn'ing.  a. 

Not  con  fuming  by  heat. 

ToUnburthen,  dn-bdr'THin.  v,.a. 

To  rid  of  a  load  ;  to  throw  off;  to  difclofe 
what  Hes  heavy  on  the  mind. 

To  Unbutton,  dn-bdt't'n.  v.  a. 

To  Joofc  any  thing  buttoned. 

Uncalcined,  dn-kdl'sln'd,  a. 

Free  from  calcination. 

Uncalled,  dn-kiwrd'.a. 

Not  fummoned,  not  fent  for,  notdematided. 

Uncancelled,  dn-kin'sil'd.  a. 

Not  erafed,  not  abrogated. 

Uncanonical,  du*k^-ni&a'£*k^  a« 
J^»(  a^fcca^c  to  the  caootu* 


TH^dr-*! 
I'dr.li.J 


Uhcapa<li>  dn-ki'pt-U.  «• 

Not  capable,  act  fiilcepcibk. 

Uncarmate,  dn-kir'nlt.  a.  (91). 

N»tfte«ily. 

To  Uncase,  dn-kife'.  r.  a. 

To  difengage  from  any  eovcring ;  f  fkf» 

Uwc AUGHT,. dn-klwt',  a. 

^ot  yet  caught. 

Uncaused,  dn-klwz'd'-  a. 

Having  no  precedent  caufe. 
UNtAt^Tioi/s,  dn-kiw'flids. «« 

Not  wary,  beedlefs. 

Uncertain,  dn-s&r'dn.  a. 

Doubtful,  not  certainly  ^ known  t  donbC&U 
not  having  certain  knowledge ;  not  fare  im 
the  confequence ;  imfettled,  snreguUr. 

Uncertainty,  dn-sJr'tia-t4.  C 

Dubioufoeia,  want  of  knowledge;  costio* 
gency,  want  of  certainty;  fomethin^  un* 
known. 

To  Unchain,  dn-tfhine'.  v,t. 

To  free  from  chains. 

Unchangeable,  dn-t(hWjft-bI.  a. 

Immutable. 

Unchanged,  dn-tfliinj'd'.  a. 

Not  altered ;  not  alterable. 

Unchangeableness,  dn-tfliin'jj- 
bl-^es  f. 

IdlmutabiHty. 

Unchangeably,  dn-tlh&n'jl-blj.. 

ad.  Immmably,  without  change. 

Unchanging,  dn-tlbWjiQg.  a* 

Sufferif^  no  attention. 

To  Uncharge,  dn-tfli4rje'.  v.  a* 

To  retra^  an  acoufation. 

Uncharitable,  4n-tflilr'i-t4-bL 

a.  Contrary  to  charity,  contrary  to  the  tmi* 
verfal  love  prefcribed  by  chriftianity. 

UNCHARITABLENES3,dQ-tih2r'i-t2- 
bl-nis.  f, 
Want  of  charity. 

Uncharitably,  dn-tdiir'i^.Ui. 

ad.  la  a  manner  eontt try  to  eJwrity. 

Unchary,  dn^tM'ri.  a. 

Not  wary,  not  caotious. 

Unchaste,  dn-t(h&fte^  a. 

Lewd,  libidinoua,  net  cootiacnt. 

Unchastity,  dn-tdils'ti-ti.  f. 

Lewdnefs,  incootiaeAce. 

Unchbbrfulness,  dn-tfl)^r'fAUnb 

f.  Melaachaly,  gtoomtac&  of  temper..  S— 
ChterftU. 

Unchecked,  dn-t(hlkt'.  a. 

Unreftrained. 

Unchewed,  dn-tflidde'.  a. 

Not  mafticated. 

To  Unchild,  dn-tfhild'/v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  children. 

Unchristian,  dn-kris'tflidn.  a. 

Contrary  to  the  laws  of  chriftianity ;  uncom* 
verted,  infidel. 

Unchristianness,   dn-kHs'tflilft,- 
nis.  f. 

Contrariety  to  chriftianity. 

Uncircumcised,  dn-sir'kdm-.sii*d: 

a.  Not  circumcifed,  not  a  Jew. 

Uncircumcision,    dn-9^-kdm* 
slzh'dn.  f. 

OmiiEon  of  circunsctfioii. 

Uncircumscribed,    dm-slr-kAm- 
ftrlby.  a. 
Unbounded,  uiUimitcdt 

Uncircuii-^ 


UNC 


UNC 


UNC 


nA,  mdve,  nir,  nfit ;  —  tAbc,  tfib,  bflll ; —  611 ;  — pAAnd  ;  —  thin,  this. 


Uncircumspect,    Am-s5r'kflm- 
ipikt.  a. 

Not  cautious,  not  vigilant. 

Uncircumstantial,  An-slr-kfim- 
ftin'fhll.  a. 

Unimportant. 

Uncivil,  fln-siv'il.  a. 

Unpolitc,  not  agreeable  to  rules  of  cleganee, 
or  complaifancc. 

Uncivilly,  fln-siv'!l-4.  ad. 

Unpolitely,  not  complaifantly. 

Uncivilized,  fln-siv'll-lz'd.  a. 

Not  Feclaimcd  from  barbarity ;  coarfe,  in* 
decent. 

Unclarified,  fin-klir'A-fide.  a. 

Not  purged,  not  purified. 

To  Unclasp,  dn-kldfp'.  v.  a. 

To  open  what  is  (hut  with  clafps. 

Unclassick,  fin-klis'sik.  a. 

Not  daillck. 

Uncle,  fing'kl.  f.  (405). 

The  father  or  mother '>  brother. 

Unclean,  fln-kl4ne'.  a. 

Foul,  dirty,  filthy;  not  purified  by  ritaa> 
practices ;  foul  with  fin  ;  tcwd^unchafte. 

Uncleanliness,  fln-klln'li-ncs.  f. 

Waat  of  cleanlinefs. 

Uncleanly,  An-kl3n'Ii.  a. 

Foul,  filthy,  nzi\y;  indecent,  unchafte. 

UNCLEANNEss,dn-klinc'n4s.  f. 

Lewdnefs,  incontinence;  want  of  cleanli- 
nefs, naftinefs;  fin,  wickednefs;  want  of 
ritual  purity. 

Uncleansed,  fin-kllnz'd'.  a. 

Not  cleanfed. 

To  Unclew,  fln-klA'.  v,  a. 

To  undo. 

To  Unclench,  dn-kl8nfli'.  v.  a. 

To  open  the'  clofcd  hand. 

Unclipped,  dn-klipt'.  a. 

Whole,  not  cut. 

To  Uncloath,  fin-kl&THc'.  v.  a. 

To  ftrip,  to  make  naked. 
ff^  As  Dr.  Johnfon  has  written  the  pofitive 
of  this'^ord  CMhe^  he  ought  certainly  to 
have  written  the  negative  Vvchtbc, 

To  UNCLOG,.in-kldg'.  v.  a. 

To  difcncumber,  to  exonerate;  to  fet  at 
liberty. 

ToUncloister,  in-kl5!s'tdr.  v.n. 

To  fet  at  la^c. 

To  Unclose,  fin-kl6ze'.  v.  a. 

To  open. 

Unclosed,  dn-kl&z*d'.  a. 

Not  feparated  by  ioclofures. 

Unclouded,  dn-kl4A'dld.  a. 

Free  from  clouds,  clear  from  obfcurity,  not 
darkened. 

Uncloudedness,  in-kl6d'ded-nls. 

f.  Opcnncfs,  freedom  from  gloom. 

Uncloudy,  dn-kl6d'di.  a. 

Free  from  a  cloud. 

To  Unclutch,  dn-klAtlh'.  v.  a. 

To  open. 

To  Uncoif,  fln-kwdif .  v.  a. 

To  pull  the  cap  off. 

To  Uncoil,  An-k6il'.  v.  a. 

To  open  from  being  coiled  or  wrapped  ono 
part  upon  another. 

Uncoined,  dn-k6ind'.  a. 

Not  coined. 

Uncollected,  fin-k61-llk'tld.  a. 

Not  collcfled,  not  recollcfted. 

Uncoloured,  An-kfll'lfir'd.  a. 

Not  iUincd  with  any  colour,  or  die. 
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Uncombed,  dn-k6m'd'.  a. 

Not  parted  or  adjufted  by  the  comb. 

Uncomeatable,  dn-k6m-dt'l-bl. 

a.  Inaccefllble,  unattainable. 

Uncomeliness,  dn-kdm'Ii-nis.  f. 

Want  of  grace,  want  of  beauty. 

Uncomely,  fin-kdm'li.  a. 

Not  comely,  wanting  grace. 

Uncomfortable,  fin-kflm'fflr-td- 
bl.  a. 

Affording  no  comfort,  gloomy,  difmal  mife- 
rable  ;  receiving  no  comfort,  melancholy. 

Uncomfortableness,    fin-kim' 
fflr-tl-bl-nls.  f. 

Want  of  cheerfulnefs. 

Uncomfortably,  fin-kflm'ffir-ti- 
bl£.  ad. 

Without  cheerfulnefs. 

Uncommanded,  in-kflm-mSn'dSd. 

a.  Not  commanded. 

Uncommon,  6n-k6m'mfln.  a. 

Not  frequent^  not  often  found  or  known. 

UNCOMMONNEss,dn-k6m'niAn*nSs. 

f.  Infrequency. 

Uncompact,  dn-k6m-pikt'.  a. 

Not  compa£l,  not  clofcly  cohering. 

Uncommunicated,    dn-k6m-md' 
ni-kli-tld.  a. 

Not  communicated. 

Uncompanied,  dn-kdm'pi-n!d.  a. 

Having  no  companion. 

Uncompelled,  An-kdm-pel'd'.  a. 

Free  from  compulfion. 

Uncomplete,  An-k6m-pldte'.  a. 

Not  perfed,  not  finiflied. 

Uncompounded,  An-kdm-pSdnd' 
id,  a. 

Simple,  not  mixed ;  fimple,  not  intricate. 

Uncompressed,  fin-k6m-pr€ft'.  a. 

Free  from  compreflioo. 

Uncomprehensive,   fin-k6in-pr4- 
hen'siv.  a. 

Unable  to  comprehend ;  in  Shakefpeare  it 
feems  to  fignify  Incomprehenfible. 

Unconceivable,  fln-kdn-si'vJ-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  underftood,  not  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  mind. 

Unconceivableness,  fin-k6n-sA' 
vi-bl-n^s.  f. 

Incomprehenfibility. 

Unconceived,  fin.k6n-s5v'd'.  a. 

Not  thoughi,  not  imagined. 

Unconcern,  6n-k6n-slrn'.  f. 

Negligence,   want   of  iniercft   in,  freedom 
from  anxiety,  freedom  from  perturbation. 

Unconcerned,  ftn-k6n-slrn'd'.  a. 

Having  no  intercli  in  ;  not  anxious,  not  dif- 
(urbed,  not  affe£led. 

Unconcernedly, fin  k6n-ser'ned-li 

ad.  Without  intercft  or  affedion. 

Unconcernedness,  fin-k&n-sern*d' 
nes.  f. 

Freedom  from  anxiety  or  perturbation. 

Unconcerning,  fln-k6a-s^r'ning.. 

a.  N*t  interefting,  not  affeding. 

Unconcernment,    6n-k6n-sirn' 
mint.  f.  * 

The  (Ute  of  having  no  (hare. 

Unconcludent,   dn-k6n-klii 

dent. 
Unconcludimg,    &Q-kdn-kI& 

ding. 
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Not  decifive,  inferring  no  plain  or  certain 
conclufion. 

Unconcludincnbss,    fin-k6n-kli' 
ding-nls.  f. 

Quality  of  being  unconcludine. 

Uncounsellable,  4n-ko4n's6l-li- 
bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  advifed. 

Uncountable,  fin-kAfin't3-bl.  a. 

Innumerable. 

Uncounterfeit,  ftn-kAin'tlr-fk. 

a.  Genuine,  not  fpurious. 

To  Uncouple,  fln-kflp'pl.v.  a. 

To  loofc  dogs  from  their  couples. 

Uncourteous,  fln-kflr'tflii-fis.  a. 

Uncivil,  unpolite. 

Uncourtliness,  6n-kArt'14-nes.  f. 

Unfuitablenefs  of  manners  to  a  court, 

Uncourtly,  fln-kArt'14.  a. 

Inelegant  of  manners,  uncivil. 

Uncouth,  dn-k6&/A'.  a, 

Odd,  ftrange,  unufual. 

To  Uncreate,  An-kri-ite'.  v.  a. 

To  annifiilatej  to  reduce  to  nothing,  to  de- 
prive of  exigence. 

Uncreated,  ftn-kri-i'tSd.  a. 

Not  yet  created  ;  not  produced  by  creation. 

Uncreditableness,  fin-kred'i-ti* 
bl-nls.  f. 

Want  of  reputation. 

Uncrop1>ed,  fin-kr6pt'.  a. 

Not  cropped,  not  gathered. 

Uncrossed,  fin-kr&ll'.  a.. 

Uncancelled. 

Uncrouded,  fln-krdfi'ded.  a. 

Not  ilraitened  by  want  of  room. 

To  Uncrown,  6n-kr4iin'.  v.  z. 

To  depiive  of  a  crown;  to  deprive  of  fe- 
vereignty. 

Unction,  flng'ftifin.  f.  (408). 

TI1C  a&  of  anointing  ;  unguent,  ointmem  ; 
the  a6l  of  anointing  medically  ;  any  ching 
foftening  or  lenitive  j  the  rite  of  anointing 
in  thclaft  hours;  any  thing  that  excites 
piety  and  devotion 

Unctuosity,  dngk-t(hi-6s'd-t4.  f.. 

Fatnefs,  oilinefs. 

Unctuous,  Angk'tfliA-fts.  a.  (408J. 

Fat,  clammy,  oily. 
83*  This  word  is  as  frequently  mifpronounced 
as  fumptuont  and  prefumptutuSt  and  for  the 
fame  real'on.  Wc  are  aot  to  confound  this 
termination  with  oui  and  mi,  aud  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  as  if  written  uaj^*jhuty. 
without  attending  to  the  «  after  the  f,  which 
makes  fo  great  a  difierencc  in  the  found  of 
this  word  and  its  compounds. 

UNCTUOusNESs,&ngk't(liA-As-nls.f.. 

Fatnefs,  oilinefs,  ciammincfs,  jrcafmefs. 

Unculled,  fin-kfil'd',  a^ 

Not  gathered. 

Unculpable,  On-kui'pl-bl.  a. 

Not  blameable. 

Uncultivated,  fln-k6!'t5-vA-ted:. 

a.  Not  cultivated,  not  improved  by  tillage;, 
not  inttru£^ed,  not  civilized. 

Uncumbered,  AnrkAm'bfir'd.  a.. 

Not  burdened,  not  embarraircd. 

Uncurbable,  fin-kAr'bd-bl.  a.. 

That  cannot  be  curbed,  or  checked. 

Uncurbed,  6n-k6rb'd'.  a. 

Licentious,  not  retrained. 

To  Uncurl,  fin-kfirF.  v.  a* 

To  loofc  from.ringlets,orcoBvolufiqnt. 

To 


V.  a. 


V.  a. 

the    rcfttaini   of 


UND 

C^(S46).— 
To  Uncurl,  ^n-kflrl'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  from  iWc  ringlets. 

Uncurrent,  6n-k6r'rent,  a. 

Not  cuircnt,  ilbt  paHing  in   common  pay- 
ment. 

To  Uncurse,  in-kftrfe' 

To  free  from  any  execration. 

Uncut,  fin-kdt'.  a. 

Not  cut. 

To  Undam,  fin-dim' 

To    open,    lo   free    from 
mounas.  ^ 

Undamaged,  fln-dlm'idj'd.  a.  (90) 

Not  made  worfc,  not  impaired. 

Undaunted,  (in-dsn'ted.  a.  (214). 

Unfubdued   by    fear,   not   dcprclTed.  —  Sec 
Vaunted. 

Undauntedly,  fin-dSn'tcd-lc.  ad. 

Boldly,  intrepidly,  without  fear. 

Undazzled,  An-dJz'zl'd.  a.  f359). 

Not  dimmed,  or  confujcd  by  Iplindour. 

To  Undeaf,  fin-det'.  v,  a. 

To  free  from  dcafncff  • 

UndEbauched,  An-di-biwtrtit'.  a. 

Not  corrupted  by  debauchery. 

Undecagon,  i5n-dek'5-g6n.  f. 

A  figure  of  eleven  anglrf  or  Iides. 

UndecAying,  fln-di-ki'ing.  a. 

Not  fuffering  diminution  or  declcnfion. 

Undecayed,  An-d4-kide'.  a. 

Not  liable  to  bediminilhed. 

To  Undeceive,  (jn-di-s^ve'.  v.  a. 

To  fct  f rec  from  the  influence  of  a  fallacy. 

Undeceivable,  fin-dA-si'vi-bl.  a. 

Not  liable  to  deceive- 

UNDECfeiVED,  fin-di-s4v'd'.  a. 

Not  cheated,  not  impofed  on. 

Uncbcided,  flh-dJ-sl'dcd.  a. 

Not  detcrminedt  not  fettled.  , 

To  Undeck,  fln-dek'.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  ornaments. 

Undecked,  dn-dekt'.  a. 

Not  adorued,  not  embelliflied. 

Undecisive, ftn-di-sl'siv.  a. 

Not  decifivc,  not  conclufive. 

Undeclined,  fin-di-klin'd'.  a. 

Not  grammatically  varied  by  teiroination; 
not  deviating,    not  turned   from  the  right 

Undedicated,  fln-ded'i-kli-ted.  a. 

Not  confecratcd,  not  devoted  ;  not  infcribcd 
to  a  patron.  ^ 

UndeedeDi  fln-deed'ed.  a. 

Not  fignalized  by  aAion. 

Unde faced,  fli\-d4-fifte'.  a. 

Not  derived  of  its  form,  not  disfigured. 

Undefeasible,  fin-di-ft'zi-bl.  a. 

Not  dcfeafiblc,   not  to   be  vacated  or  an- 
nulled. I  ,   / 

Undefiled,  An-di-fil'd  .  a. 

Not  polluted,  not  vitiated,  not  corrupted. 

Undefined,  An-d4-fin*d'.  a. 

Not  circumfcribcd,  or  explained  by  a  dcfi- 
Qitiea.  14     1 

Undefinable,  fin-d4-fi'na-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  mafked  out,  or  circumfcribcd  by 
a  definition.  ^ 

Undefied,  fin-di-fide'.  a. 

Notfet  at  defiance,  not  challenged. 

Undeformed,  dn-d6-form*d'.  a. 

Not  deformed,  not  disfigured.       ^ 

Undeliberated,    dn-d4-hb'er-a- 

tld.  a- 
Not  carefully  confidcrcd* 


UND 


UND 


Fite,  fSr,  fill,  fit ;— mi,  mit ;— pine,  pU;— 

Undergrowth,  4nM4r-ffr&ii.  f. 

That  which  grows  under  the  tall  wood. 

Underhand>  fin'd&r-hdnd.  ad. 


Undelighted,  ftn-d4-U'ted.  a. 

Not  pica  fed,  not  touched  with  plea  fare. 

Undelightful,  fin-d44ite'f61.  a. 

Not  giving  pletfurc. 

Undemolished,  fl-dA-m&l'i(ht.  a. 

Not  razed,  not  thrown  down. 

Undemonstrable,    dn-d&-m6n' 
ftri-bl.  a. 

Not  capable  of  fuller  evidence. 

Undeniable,  dn-di-nl'4-bl.  a. 

Such  as  canoot  be  sainfaid. 

Undeniably,  On  d4-nl'i-bl4.  ad. 

So  plainly  as  to  admit  no  contradi6lion. 

Un'deplored,  dn-dA-pl6r*d'.  a. 

Not  lamented. 

Undepraved,  fln-di-priv'd'.  a. 

Not  corrupted. 

Undeprived,  fin-di-priv'd'.a. 

Not  divefted  by  authority,  not  dripped  of 
any  pofTelTion. 

Under,  An'dAr.  prep. 

In  a  llatc  of  fubjeftion  ;  in  the  ftatt  of  pu- 
pillage to ;  beneath,  fo  as  to  be  covered  or 
hidden ;  below  in  place ;  in  a  left  degree 
than;  for  lefs  than;  lefs  than,  below;  by 
the  appearance  of ;  with  lefs  than  s  in  the 
ftate  ol  inferiority  to,  notice  rank  or  order 
of  precedence;  in  a  ftate  of  being  loaded 
with ;  in  a  ftate  of  opprefTion  by,  or  fub- 
}e£lion  to ;  in  a  ftate  of  being  liable  to,  or 
limited  by ;  in  a  ftate  of  depreffion,  or  dc- 
je6^ion  by;  in  the  ftate  of  bearing;  io  the 
ftate  of;  not  having  reached  or  arrived  to, 
noting  time  j  r cprefcnied  by ;  in  a  ftate  of 
•  proteaion ;  with  refpcft  to ;  attefted  by ; 
lubjcScd  to,  bein^  the  fubjcd  of;  in  a  ftate 
of  relation  that  claims  protedion. 

Under,  fin'dfir.ad. 

In  a  ftate  of  fubjeftion ;  le&,  oppofed  to 
Over  or  More;  it  has  a  figjnificatioo  re- 
fembling  that  of  an  adjedive,  inferior,  fub- 
}e6^,  fubordinate. 

Underaction,  fin-dfir-ik'flifln.  f. 

Subordinate  a£kion,  a^ioa  not  eflential  to 
the  main  ftory. 

To  Underbear,  fin-dfir-bire'.  v.a. 

To  fupport,  to  endure ;  to  Hue,  to  giurd. 
In  this  laft  fenfe  out  of  ufc. 

Underbearer,  ftn-ddr-bi'rdr.  f. 

In  funerals,  thofe  that  fuftain  the  weight  of 
the  body,  diftinft  from  thofe  who  are  Deal- 
ers of  ceremony. 

To  Underbid,  6n-dfir-bid'.  v.  a. 

To  offer  for  any  thing  lefs  than  its  worth. 

Underclerk,  fin'dAr-klirk.  f. 

a  clerk  fubordinate  to  the  principal  clerk. 

To  Underdo,  ^n-ddr-d&5'.  v.iu 

To  a£l  below  one's  abilities  ;  to  do  lefs  than 
is  requifite. 

Underfaction,  fin-dAr-fik'(bfln. 

f.  Subordinate  fa£lton,  fubdivifion  of  a  fac- 
tioQ. 

Under  FELLOW,  fln-dir-fSl'lA.  f. 

A  mean  man,  a  forry  wretch. 

Underfilling,  fin-ddr-fU'ling.  f. 

Lower  part  of  an  edifice. 

ToUNDERFURNiSHjdn-ddr-fAr'nifh 

v.  a.  To  fupply  with  led  than  enough. 

To  Undercird,  dn-dir-gerd'.  V.a, 

To  bind  round  the  bottom. 

To  Undergo,  dn-dir-gi'.  v,  a. 

To  fuifer,  to  fuftain,  to  endure  evil ;  to  fup- 
port, to  hazard.  'Not  in  ufc.  To  fuftain, 
to  be  the  bearer  of,  to  poflefs;  to  fuftain, 
to  endure  without  fainting ;  to  pafs  through. 

Underground,  An^dAr-grAAa'd.  L 

Sobttrraocous  fpace. 


By  means  not  apparent,  fecretly ;  ciandef- 
tinely,  with  fraudulent  fecrecy. 

Underlabourer,  dn-dur-li'bJr-Or 

f.  A  fubordinate  workman. 

Underived,  An-d6-rlv'd'.  a. 

Not  borrowed. 

To  Underlay,  fin-dflr-li'  v.  a. 

To  ftren^hen  by  fomething  laid  under. 

To  Underline,  An-dQr-llne'.  v.a. 

To  mark  with  lines  below  the  words. 

Underling,  dn'dflr-ling.  f. 

An  inferior  agent,  a  forry,  mean  fellow. 

ToUndermine,  An-dAr-mine'.v.a. 

To  dig  cavities  under  any  thiqg,  fo  that  it 
may  nil  or  be  blown  up,  to  fap;  to  ex- 
cavate ondcr ;  to  injure  by  claiidclUac 
means. 

Undbrminer,  Aji-dflr-ml'ndr.  f. 

He  that  faps,  he  ibatdigs  away  the  fuppdrus 
a  clandeftinc  enemy. 

Undermost,  dn'dir-m&fl.  a. 

Loweft  ib  place;  loweft  in  ftate  or  ooo- 
dition. 

Underneath,  iiv-ddr-nATH'.  ad. 

In  the  lower  place,  below,  aader,  beneath. 
UNDERNlATH,4n-d&r-!l4TH'.  prq). 

(467).  Under. 

Underofficer,  4n-d4r-Af'ifi-dr.  f. 

As  iaferiour  officer,  one  ia  Aibordiaatc  an. 
tborky. 

To  Underpin,  dn-d5r-p!n'.  v.  a. 

To  prop,  to  iiipport. 

Underogatory,  in-di-r6g'g4-t4r» 
^.  a. 

Not  derogatory. 

Underpart,  An'dflr-pirt.  f. 

Subordinate,  or  uneflcntial  part. 

Underpetticoat,    dn-dir-pfit'tfc- 
k&te.  f. 

The  petticoat  worn  next  the  body. 

Underplot,  An'dAr-pl8t.  1. 

A  feriea  of  events  proceeding  collaterally 
with  the  nuin .  ftory  of  a  phy*  aod  iMv* 
vient  to  it ;  a  clanoeftine  Scheme. 

To  Underpraise,  fin-d&r-piize'. 

V.  a.  To  praife  below  defert. 

ToUNDERFRiZ£,An-dAr*priee'«ir.a. 

To  value  at  lefs  than  the  worth* 

To  Underprop,  Aji^dr^prdp'.  v.a. 

To  fupport,  to  fuftain. 
UNDERPR0P0RT10N£D,&a-fdAr-pci- 

p&r'flifln*d.  a. 

Having  too  little  proportioiL. 

To  Unde««ate,  Sn-4^r-rke^  v.a. 

To  rate  too  low. 

Underrate,  AnMAr-rke.  f. 

A  pi  ice  lefs  than  is  ufnal. 
UNDERSeCRBTARY,AfV-d&r'-S^'kri«' 

tJ-rA.  f. 

An  infe rior  or  fubordinate  fecretary. 

To  Undersell,  AnHlflr-scl'.  v.  a. 

To  defeat,  by  felling  for  lefs,  to  fell  cheaper 
<han  another. 

Underser  VANT,  fin-dflf-sii'vlntf. 

A  fervaot  of  the  lower  clafs. 

To  Underset,  &n»d4r-sJt',  v.  a. 

To  prop,  to  fupport. 

Undersetter,  fin-ddr-s4t'tir.  f. 

prop,  pedeftal,  fupport. 

Undersetting,  An-dflr-sct'tlng.  f. 

Lower  pin,  pedeftal. 

Under* 
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Uin>CR0H«siFF,'&B-dfir-(hlr'if.  f. 

The  deputy  of  Jhe  (heriil.— See  Sittif. 

Umdbrsheriffry,  'fin-ddr-ih^rlf- 

The  bufineit  or  office  of  an  onderflieriff. 

'Undershot,  fln'dfir-fh6t.  part.  a. 

Moved  by  water  paffine  under  it. 

•Undersong,  fin'dQr-s6ng.  f. 

Chorus,  burden  of  a  fong. 

To  Understand,  cn-dfir-ft3nd'. 

▼,  a.  pret.  To  comprehend  fully,  to  have 
knowledge  of ;  to  conceive. 

To  Understand,  dn-dftr-ftJnd'. 

V.  a.  To  have  ufe  of  the  intclle£lual  facul. 
ties ;  to  be  an  intelligent  or  confcious  be- 
ing  ;  Co  be  informed. 

Understanding,  An-dAr-ft3nM!ng. 

f.  IntcUeAua)  powers,  faculties  of  the  mind, 
efpecially  thofe  of 'knowledge -and  judge- 
'ment ;  dull ;  -intelUgence,  terms  of  commu- 
nication. 

Understanding,  An-dflr-ftin'ding. 

a.  Knowing,  (kilfuL 

Understandingly,   dn^dAr-ftsb' 
ding-l£.  ad. 

With  knowledge. 

Understood,  6n-dftr*ftdd'.  prct. 

and  part,  paflivc  of  Under(bnd. 

Understrapper,  An^flr-ftrlp'p&r. 

f.  a  petty  fellow,  an  inferior  agent. 

To  Undertake,  dn-dAr-take'.  v. a. 

pret.  Undertook;  part.  pafT.  Undertaken. 
To  attempt,  to  engage  in ;  to  aflfume  a  cha« 
« ra^cr ;  to  engage  with,  to  attack }  to  have 
the  charge  of. 

To  Undertake,  An-dflr-tike.'  v.n. 

To  alTume  any  bufmefs  or  province  ;  to  ven-. 
ture,  -to  hazard  ;  to  promi^,  to  (land  bound 
to  fome  condition. 

Undertaken,  An-dfir-ti'k'n.  part. 

paflive  of  Undertake. 

Undertaker,  di^-d&r-t&'kdr.  f. 

One  who  engages  in  projeOs  and  affairs  ; 
one  who  engages  to  build  for  another  at  a 
certain  price ;  one  who  manages  funevala. 

Undertaking,  An-dfir-ti'klng.  f. 

Attempt,  cmerprize,  engagement. 

Undertenant,  ftn-dflr-tln'4m.  f. 

A  iecondarv  tenant,  one  who  holds  from 
him  that  holds  from  the  owner. 

Undertook,  fln-ddr-ti6k'.  part. 

pair,  of  Undertake. 

Undervaluation,    in-dfir-v^l-i- 
ii'flidn.  f. 

Rate  not  equal  to  the  worth. 

To  Undervalue,  in-dflr-v31'A. 

v.  a.  To  rate  low,  to  elleem  lightly,  to  treat 
as  of  little  worth  ;  to  deprefs,  to  make  low 
in  eftimation,  to  dcfpife. 

Undervalue,  An-dflr-vil'A.  f. 

Low  rate,  vile  price. 

Undervaluer,  An-dfir-vJl'A-fir.  f. 

One  who  elleema  lightly. 

Underwent,  fln-ddr-went'. preterit 

of  Undergo. 

Underwood,  fln'dftr-wAd.  f. 

The  low  trees  that  grow  among  the  timber. 

Underwork,  flri'dir-wflrk.  f.(498}. 

Subordinate  bulincfs,  petty  affairs. 

To  Underwork,  fin-dftr-w6rk'. 

v.  a.  pret.  Underworked,  or  Uaderwrought ; 
participle  paff.  Uaderwotked,  or  Under- 
wrought.  To  deftroy  by  clandelUoe  mca- 
(iucs  i  to  labour  led  than  enough. 


tAbc,  t5b,  bill ;  — dil ;  —  pAdnd  ;  — rtin,  this 
4n-d4r-wfirk' 


Underworkman, 
min.  f. 

An  inferior  or  fubordinate  labourer. 

To  Underwrite,  4n-dAr-rltc'.v.a. 

To  write  under  fomething  elfe. 

Underwriter,  An-dfir-ri't&r.  f. 

An  infurer,  fo  called  from  writing  his  name 
under  the  conditions. 

Undescribed,  An-di-ikrib'd'.  a. 

Not  dcfcribcd. 

Undescried,  fln-d4-flcride'.  a. 

Not  feen,  unfeen,  undifcovercd. 

Undeserved,  fin-di-zerv'd'.  a. 

Not  merited,  or  obtained  by  merit ;  not  in- 
curred by  fault. 

Undeservedly,  fin-d4-zir'ved-16. 

ad.  (364}.  Without  defert,  whether  of  good 
or  ill. 

Undeserver,  dn-dA-zer'vfir.  f. 

One  of  no  merit. 

Undeserving,  fin-d4-zJr'y1ng.  a. 

Not  having  merit,  not  having  any  w#rth ; 
not  meriting  any  particular  advantage  or 
hurt. 

Undesigned,  fin-dft-sin'd'.  a. 

Not  intended,  not  purpofcd. 

Undesigning,  on-d^-sl'ning.  a. 

Not  a£ling  witl^  any  fet  purpofe ;  having  00 
artful  or  fraudulent  fchemes,  fmcere. 

Undesirable,  dn-di-zl'ri-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  wifhed,  not  pleafing. 

Undesired,  fin-di-zlr'd  .  a. 

Not  wiflied,  not  foliciicd. 

Undesiring,  An-di-zl'r!ng.  a. 

Negligent,  not  wiQiing. 

Undestroyable,  fln-di-ftrA4'i-bl. 

a.  Indeftru^ible,  not  fufceptive  of  defti  uc- 
tion. 

Undestroyed,  dn-dA-ftrd!d'.  a. 

Not  dcftroyed. 

Undeterminable,  &n-d^tlr'miii- 
i-bl.  a. 

Impoilible  to  be  decided. 

Undeterminate,  An-d4-tlr'min- 
^t.  a.  (91). 

Not  fettled,  not  decided,  contingent ;  not 
fixed. 

Undeterminateness,  An^i 
ter'min-it-nls 


f. 


Undetermination, 

tlr-mjn-a'fli6n. 

Uncertainty,  indecifion  ;  the  ftate  of  not  be- 
ing fixed,  or  invincibly  dire^ed. 

Undetermined,  fin-di-ter'min'd. 

a.  Unfcttled,  undecided  ;  not  limned,  not 
regulated. 

Undevoted,  An-d4.v6'tld.  a. 

Not  devoted. 

Undiaphanous,  fin-dUSffJ-nis.  a. 

Not  pellucid,  not  tranfparrnt. 

Undid,  dn-did'.  the  preterit  of  Undo 
Undigested,  fln-d4-jes'ted.  a. 

Not  concoded. 

Undinted,  dn-dint'ed.  a. 

Not  impreffcd  by  a  blow. 

Undiminished,  4n-dA-mln'ifht.  a. 

Not  impaired,  not  IcITened. 

Undipped,  dn-dipt'.  a. 

Not  dipped,  not  plunged. 

Undirected,  fin-d4-rek'ted.  a. 

Not  direftcd. 

Undiscerned,  dn-diz-zlrn*d'.  a. 

No(  obferved^  not  difcovered,  not  dcfcried. 

3  Yz 


UNDISCERNEDLY,dn-d1z-22lf'n^.li 
ad.  (364).  So  as  to  be  undifcovercd. 

Undiscernible,  6n-diz-z^m'A-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  difcemed,  invihble. 

Undiscernibly,  dn-diz-zlrn'i-bl4 

a.  Invifibly,  imperceptibly. 

Undiscerning,  dn-diz-z^rn'ing.a. 

Injudicious,  incapable  of  making  due  dif- 
tindion. 

Undisciplined,  fin-dls'sip-plin'd. 

a.  Not  fubdued  to  regularity  and  order  ; 
untaught,  uninftru£icd. 

Undiscoverable,   in-dls-kiv'Ar- 
i-bl.a.    ■ 

.    Not  to  be  found  out. 

Undiscovered,  6n-dis-kflv'flr'd.a. 

Not  feen,  not  dcfcried. 

Undiscreet,  fln-dis-kriit'.  a. 

Not  wife,  imprudent. 

Undisguised,  fln-dizg-yiz'd'.  a. 

Open,  artlefs,  plain. 

Undishonoured,  fln-diz-An'nfir'd. 

a.  Not  difhonoured. 

Undismayed,  fin-diz-midc'.  a. 

Net  difcouragcd,  not  dcpreflTed  wiih  fear. 

Undisobliging,  fin-dis-o-bUi'jiog 

a.  InofFcnfive. 

Undisperskd,  fln-dis-pSrft'.  a. 

Not  fcattercd. 

Undisposed,  fln-dis-p6z'd'.  a. 

Not  bcftowcd. 

Undisputed,  fln-dis-pi'tld.  a. 

Incontrovertible,  evident. 

Undissembled,  fln-dis-sJm'brd. a. 

Openly  declared  ;  honefl  i  not  feigned. 

Undissipated,  fln-d!s's4-pa-t^d.  a. 

Not  fcattered  ;  not  difpcrlcd,. 

Undissolving,  fin-diz-z6l'ving.  a. 

Never  meUing. 

UNDiSTEMPERED,fln-dis.t4m'p&r*d. 

a.  Free  from  difcafc  \  free  from  pertur- 
bation. 

Undistinguishable,  dn-dis-ting' 
^wilh-a-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  diftindly  feen  ;  not  to  be  known 
by  any  peculiar  property. 

Undistinguished,    in-dis-ting' 
cwiftit.  a. 

Not  marked  out  by  objcds  or  intervals  pot 
feen,  or  not  to  be  fc^n  othcrwifc  than  con- 
fufidly;  not  fcparaifly  and  plainly  de- 
ferred; admitting  nothing  between  having 
no  intcrvcninu  f pace ;  not  marked  by  any 
paiticular  property;  not  treated  with  any 
particular  refpe£l. 

Undistinguishing,    An-dis-ting' 
gwlfh-ing.  a^ 

Making  ho  difference  ;  not  to  be  plainly 
difcerned. 

Undistracted,  fin-dls-trJk't^d.  a. 

Not  perplexed  by  contrariety  of  thoughts  or 
dci'ire** 

Undkstractedly,  fin-dis-trik'ted- 
li.  a. 

Without  difturbance  from  contraiiety  of 
fcntiments. 

Undistractedness,   fln-dis-trik' 
tcd-ncs.  f. 

Free  from  interruption  by  different  thoughts. 

Undisturbed,  6n^ls-t(^rb'd'.  a. 

Free  from  perturbation  ;  calm  ;  tranquil  ; 
n»t  interrupted  by  any  hinderaocc  or  mo* 
leftation ;  not  agitated. 

Undisturbedly,  An-di5-tCrb'd')4. 

ad.  Calmly  i  peacefully. 

Undiv 


UND  UNE 

^  (546).  —  Fite,  fJr,  fill,  fit ;— tnA,  tnit ;— pine,  p!n ;  — 
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Undividable,  fln-di-vl'dl-bl.  a. 

Not  feparable;  noi  fufceplive  of  divifion. 

Undivided,  fin-di-vi'dld.  a. 

Unbroken  ;  whole ;  not  parted. 

Undivulged,  fin-di-v6lj'd'.  a. 

Secret ;  not  promulgated. 

To  Undo,   fin-dM'.  v.  a.    Preterit 

untHd  ;  participle  paflTive  undone ;  from  do. 
To  ruin  ;  to  bring  to  dcftru£lion  ;  to  loofc  ; 
to  open  what  is  (hut  or  faftcned,  to  unravel ; 
to  change  any  thing  to  its  tormer  ftaie ;  to 
recall  or  annul  any  aflion. 

Undoing,  fiii-d66'!ng,  a. 

Ruining,  dellruAive. 

Undoing,  fin-d65'ing.  f. 

Ruin  ;  dcAru^lion  ;  fatal  mifchicf. 

Undone,  fin-dfin'.  a. 

Not  done ;  not  pei  formed >;  ruined ;  brought 
to  dellru£lion. 

Undoubted,  fin-didt'ld.  a. 

Indubitable;  indifputable ;  ungucftionaUc. 

Undoubtedly,  dn-d6fit'ed-li.  adv. 

Indubitably ;  viihout  quellion ;  without 
doubt. 

Undoubting,  fln-diftt'lng.  a. 

Admitting  no  doubt. 

Undrawn,  fin-driwn'.  a. 

Not  pulled  by  any  external  force. 

Undreaded,  on-dr^d'ed.  a. 

Not  feared. 

Undreamed,  fin-drAm*d'.  a. 

Not  thought  on. 

To  Undress,  fln-dres'.  v.  a. 

Todiveftof  clothes;  to  ftr'jP  •  to  dtvcft  of 
ornaments,  or  the  attire  of  oftentation. 

Vndress,  fln'drls  f.  (498). 

a  loofe  or  negliEcnt  drefs. 

Undressed,  fln-dreil'.  a. 

Not  regulated  ;  not  prepared  for  ufc. 

Undried,  An-dride'.  a. 

Not  dried. 

Undriven,  dn-driv'v*n.  a.  (103). 

Not  impelled  cither  wav. 

Undrossy,  fin-dr6s^s4.  a. 

Free  from  recrement. 

Undubitable,  fln-diVb4-ti-bU  a. 

Not  admitting  doubt ;  unqueftionable. 

Undue,  fin-diV.  a. 

Not  right ;  not  legal ;  not  agreeable  to  doty. 

-Undulary,  fin'di-li-ri.  a. 

Playing  like  waves;  playing  with  inicr- 
mimons. 

To  Undulate,  fin'd6-lite.  v.  a. 

To  drive  backward  and  iorwaid;  to  make 
to  play  as  waves. 

To  Undulate,  An'di-late.  v.  n. 

To  play  as  waves  in  curls. 

^Undulation,  in'dA-la'fhfin.  f. 

Waving  motion. 

Undulatory,  An'dA-li-t&-ri.  a. 

Moving  in  the  manner  of  \f  avcs. 

Unduly,  fin-diVli.  adv. 

Not  properly ;  not  according  to  duty. 

Unduteous,  fin-di'ti-Os.  a. 

Not  performing  duty;  irreverent;  difobc- 
dient. — See  Duteous 

Undutiful,  fin-dd'ii-fdl.  a. 

Not  obedient ;  not  reverent. 

Unduti FULLY,  fin-di'ti-ffil-li.  ad. 

Not  according  to  duty. 

Unduti FULNESS,  fin-dii't4-ffil-nes. 

f.  Want  of  refpe^t ;  irreverence;  di-fobc- 
dience,  ^  ^ 

Undying,  An-di'ing.  a. 

Notileftroyed,  not  peiiHiing. 


Unearned,  fln-lrn'd'.  a. 

Not  obtained  by  labour  or  merit. 

Unearthed,  6n-er/At'.  a. 

Driven  from  the  hold. 

Unearthly,  fin-er/A'le.  a. 

Not  terrellridl. 

Uneasily,  nn-i'zi-li.  ad. 

Not  without  pain. 

Uneasiness,  fln-i'z4-nes.  f. 

Tro-uble,  perplexity,  fiatc  of  difquiet. 

Uneasy,  6n-i'zt:.  a. 

Painful,  giving  dillurbancc;  difturbed,  not 
at  cafe  ;  corUlraining,  cramping  ;  peeviih, 
difficult  to  pleafe. 

Uneaten,  An-d't*n.  a. 

Not  devoured. 

Un  eath,  dn-c/A'.  ad. 

Not  ealily.     Not  in  ufe. 

Un  EDIFYING,  tin-ed'4-fi-ing.  a. 

Not  improving  in  good  life. 

Uv ELECTED,  6n-A-lek'ted.  a. 

Not  chofcu. 

Uneligible,  fln-e!'d-j4-bl.  a. 

'  Not  worthy  to  be  chofen. 

Unemployed,  fin-lm-pl6id'.  a. 

Not  bufy,  at  leifure,  idle ;  not  engaged  in 
any  particular  work. 

Unemptiable,  fin-imp'ti-i-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  emptied,  inexhauitible. 

Unendowed,  6n-4n-d6dd'.  a. 

Notinveftcd,  not  graced. 

Unengaged,  fin-en-gidj'd'.  a. 

Not  engaged,  not  appropriated. 

Unenjoyed,  fin-en-jdid'.  a. 

Not  obtained,  not  pofleUed. 

Unenjoyinc,  fin-en-jdi'ing.  a. 

Not  ufmg,  having  no  fruition. 

Unenlightned,  6n-Sn-li't'n*d.  a. 

(359).   Not  illuminated. 

Unenlarged,  An-^D-lSrj'd'.  a. 

Not  enlarged,  narrow,  contra6led. 

Unenslaved,  fin-in-flav'd'.  a. 

Free,  not  enthralled. 

Unentertaiming,    An-^n-tfii-ta' 
ning.  a. 

Giving  no  delight,  giving  no  entertainment. 

Unenvied,  tin-^n'vid.  a. 

Exempt  from  envy. 

Uneqjjable,  dn-A'kwd-bl.  a. 

Difierent  from  itfelf,  diverfc. 

Unequal,  fin-4'kwdl.  a. 

Not  even  ;  not  cnual,  interior  ;  partial,  not 
beftowing  on  both  the  fame  advantages;  dif- 
pioportionate,  lU  matched  ;  not  reguUj,  not 
uniform. 

Unecu^alable,  fln-4'kw31-d-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  equalled,  not  to  be  parallelled, 

Uneqjjalled,  fln-i'kw^l'd.  a. 

Unparalleled,  unrivalled  in  excellence. 

Unequally,  fin-A'kwdl-e.  ad. 

In  dtfterent  degrees,  in  difproportion  one 
to  the  other. 

Unequalness,  dn-i'kwil-n^s.  f. 

Inequality,  ftatc  of  being  unequal. 

Unequitable,  dn-dk'kw4-tj-bl.  a. 

Not  impartial,  not  juft. 

Unequivocal,  fln-i-kwiv'6-kdl.a. 

Not  equivocal. 

UNERRABLENESS,6n-er'ri-bl-nes.f. 

Incapacity  of  error. 

Unerring,  fin-ir'r!ng.  a. 

Committing  no  miftake;  incapable  of  fai- 
lure, certain. 


Unerringly^  dn-4r'r1ng44.  ad. 

Wit  hoot  miftake. 

Unespied,  dn-i-fplde'.  a. 

Not  feen,  undifcovcred.  undefcried. 

Unessential,  dn-es-sen'(hJl.  a. 

Not  being  of  the  leaft  importance,  not  coq« 
ftituting  effcnce ;  void  of  real  bcing.^ 

Unestablished,  fln-i-ftib'liflu.a. 

Notcilabliftied. 

Uneven,  dn-i'v*n,  a.  (103). 

Not  even,  not  level ;  not  fuiting  each  other, 
not  equal. 

Unevenness,  fin-4Vn-nis.  f. 

Surface  not  level,  inequality  of  furface ;  tur- 
bulence, changeable  ftatc ;  not  fmoothoefs. 

Unevitablb,  4n4v'i-ta-bl.  a. 

Inevitable,  not  to  be  efcaped. 

Unexacted,  fin-lg-zlk'tld.  a. 

Not  exa£led,  not  uken  by  force. 

Unexamined,  dn-cg-zim'in*d.  a. 

Not  enquired,  not  tried,  not  difcufled. 

Unexampled,  fln-dg-z3m'prd.  a. 

Not  known  by  iny  precedent  or  example. 

Unexceptionable,    dn-4k-sip' 
(hAn-sl-bl.  a. 

Not  liable  to  any  obje^on. 

Unexcogitable,    in-iks-kAd'i4- 
ta-bl.  a.  ^ 

Not  to  be  found  out. 

Unexecuted,  An-ek'si-kA-*tld.  a. 

Not  performed,  not  done. 

Unexcisbd,  fin-ek-slz'd',  a. 

Not  fubjcd  to  the  payment  of  excife. 

Unexemplified,    dn-lg-z^m'pli- 
flde.  a. 

Not  made  known  by  inilance  or  example. 

Unexercised,  An-4k'slr-slz'd.  a. 

Not  praflifed,  not  experienced. 

Unexempt,  dn-lg-zempt'.  a. 

Not  free  by  peculiar  piivilcgc. 

Unexhausted,  An-eks-liiws'tld.a. 

Not  fpent,  not  drained  to  tkc  bottom. 

Unexpanded,  fin-&ks.p4n'dcd.  a. 

Not  fpread  out. 

Unexpected,  dn-lk-fpek't^d.  a. 

Not    thought    on,    fudden,    not   provided 
againft. 

Unexpectedly,  fln-ek-fplk'tcd-li. 

ad.  Suddenly*  at  a  time  unthought  of. 

Unexpectedness,  fin-lk-fpck'tld- 
nls.  f. 

Suddenncfs,  unthought  of  time  or  manner. 

Unexperienced,  fin-^ks-pi'ri-lnft 

a.  Not  verfcd,  not  acquamted  by  trial  or 
pradice. 

Unexpedient,  ftn-Sks-pi'di-lni.a. 

Inconvenient,  not  fit.—See  KxpedicMi^ 

Unexpert,  fin-lks-plrt'.  a. 

Wanting  (kill  or  knowledge. 

UNEXPLOkED,  fin-lks-pl&r'd'.  a. 

Not  fearchcd  ^at ;  not  tried,  not  known. 

Unexposed,  fln-eks-pAz'd',  a. 

Not  laid  open  to  ccuiurc. 

Unexpressible,  fin-lks-pres'si-bl. 

a.  Ineffable,  not  to  be  uttered. 

Unexpressive,  An-iks-prcs'siv.  a 

Not  having  the  power  of  uturing  or  rx- 
preffing ;  cxpreflivc,  unutterable,  inefeble. 

Unextended,  ftn-iks-tln'did.  a. 

Occupying  no  aflignable  fpacc;  having  00 
di  mentions. 

Unextinguishable,  An-lks-tlng' 
cwi(h-3-bl.  a. 

Unquenchable^  nol  to  be  put  oat. 

Unextim- 


UNF 


UNF 


UNG 


—  nA,  mAve,  nir,  n&t;-— t&be,  tfib,  bill; — dll;— pAAnd; — tim,  this. 


(JkbxtikouisheD)    dn-lks-ting' 

rllht,  a. 
quenched,  not  put  out ;  not  extin^ifli- 
ablc. 

Unfadbd^  fin-f4'd^d.  a. 

Not  withered. 

Unfading,  dn-fi'ding.  a. 

Not  liable  to  wither. 

Unfailing,  An-fi'ling.  a. 

Certain »  not  mi  (Ting. 

Unfair,  4n-firc'.  a. 

Difiogenuous,  fubdoloust  not  honeft. 

Unfaithful,  6n.fi//>'fil.  a. 

Perfidiout,  treacherous ;  impious,  infidel. 

Unfaithfully,  dn-fi//>'fdl-4.  ad. 

Treacheroufly,  perHdioufly. 

Unfaithfulness,  in-fi/A'fil-nls. 

f.  Treachery,  perfidioufoe£i. 

Unfallowed,  fin-fJI'l6de.  a. 

Not  fallowed. 

Unfamiliar,  dn-fJ-mil'yir.  a. 

Unaccuftomcd,  fuch  as  is  not  common. 

Unfashionable,  fin-fi(h'fln-3-bl. 

a.  Not  modiih,  not  according  to  the  reign- 
ing cuftom. 

Unfashionableness,  An-fifli'An- 
4.bl.n*s.  f. 

'    Deviation  from  the  mode. 

Unfashioned,  5n-filh'dn'd.  a« 

Not  modi6ed   by  art;    having  no  regular 
form. 
UNFASHIONABLY,An-f3{h'fln-d-blA. 
ad.  Not  according  to  the  fafliion;    unart- 
fulhr. 

To  UNFASTEN,  fin-fts's'n.  V.  a. 

To  loofe,  to  unfix. 

Unfathered,  fln-^fS'THflr'd.  a. 

Fatherlefs,  having  no  father. 

Unfathomable,  dn-f^TH'Am-^-bl 

a.  Not  to  be  founded  by  a  line ;  that  of  which 
the  end  or  extent  cannot  be  found. 

Unfathomably,  ftn-f5TH'fiin-4-. 
bli.  ad. 

So  as  not  to  be  founded. 

Unfathomed,  fin-f^TH'Am'd.  a. 

Not  to  be  founded. 

Unfaticued,  un-f4-tiAg'd'.  a. 

Unwearied,  untircd. 

Unfavourably,  fin-fa'vfir-i-bl4. 

ad.  Unkindly,  unpropitioufly  ;   fo  as  not  to 
countenance  or  fupport. 

Unfeared,  fln-i4r*d'.  a. 

Not  aifrighted,  intrepid,  not  terrified  ;  not 
dreaded,  not  regarded  >^ith  terror. 

Unfeasible,  dn-fi'zi-bl.  a. 

Impradicable. 

Unfbathered,  fin-fcTH'dr'd.  a. 

Implumous,  naked  of  feathers. 

Unfbatured,  dn-ft'tlhAr'd.  a. 

Deformed,  wanting  regularity  of  features. 

Unfed,  An-f6d'.  a. 

Not  fupplied  with  food. 

pNFEED,  dn-f<£Ad'.  a. 

Unpaid.  ^ 

Unfeeling,  dn-f^i'ling.  a. 

Infenfible,  void  of  mental  fenfibility. 

Unfeigned,  ftn-fin'd'.  a. 

Not  counterfeited,   not  hypocritical,    real, 
fincere. 
Unfeignedly,  fin-fa'ncd-lA.  ad. 

(364).  Really,  finccrely,  without  hypocrify. 

Unfelt,  fin-felt',  a. 

Not  felt,  not  perceived. 

YJnfenceDi  fin-f^nft'.  a« 


Naked  of  fortification ;  not  furrouoded  by 
any  inclofure. 

Un FERMENTED,  fin-fSr-m4iit'^d.  a. 

Not  fermented. 

Unfertile,  fln-fir'til.  a. 

Not  fruitful,  not  prolifirk. 

To  Unfetter,  fin-fet'tfir.  v.  a. 

To  unchain,  to  free  from  fhackles. 

Unfigured,  fin-f!c'yAr'd.  a. 

Reprefenting  no  animal  form. 

Unfilled,  fin-flrd'.  a. 

Not  filled,  not  fupplied. 

Unfirm,  fin-firm',  a. 

Weak,  feeble  ;  not  flable 

Unfilial,  fin-fU'yiL  a. 

Unfuitable  to  a  Ton. 

Unfinished,  fin-fin'iftit.  a. 

Incomplete,  not  brought  to  an  end,  not 
brought  to  perfe£lion,  imperfed,  wanting 
the  laft  hand. 

Unfit,  fin-flt'.  a. 

Improper,  unfuitable ;  unqualified. 

To  Unfit,  fin-flt'.  v.  a. 

To  difqualify. 

Unfitting,  fin-fitMng.  a. 

Not  proper. 

Unfitly,  An-flt'14.  ad. 

Not  properly,  not  fuitably 

Unfitness,  fin-fit'nes.  f. 

Want  of  qualifications  ;  want  of  propriety. 

To  Unfix,  fin-flks'.  v.  a. 

To  loofen,  to  make  lefs  faft  ;  to  make  fluid. 

Unfixed,  fin-fikft'.  a. 

Wandering,  erratick,  incvnflant,  vagrant*; 
not  determined. 

Unfledged,  fin-flldj*d\  a. 

That  has  not  yet  the  full  furniture  of  fea- 
thers, young. 

Unfleshed,  fin-fliflit'.  a. 

Not  flefbed,  not  feafoned  to  blood. 

Unfoiled,  fin-fAIrd'.  a. 

Unfubdued,  not  put  to  the  worft. 

To  Unfold,  fln-fAld'.  v.  a- 

To  expand,  to  fpread,  to  open;  to  tell,  to 
declare ;  to  difcover,  to  reveal,  to  difplay, 
to  fet  to  view. 

Unfolding,  fin-fild'ing.,  a. 

Direding  to  unfold. 

To  Unfool,  fin-fiiK.  v.  a. 

To  reflore  from  folly. 

Un FOR  BID,  fin-f6r-bid'.  1 

Unforbidden,  fin-f6r-bid'd*-n.  / 

Not  prohibited. 

UNFORBiDDENNESS,An-fdr-bld'd'n- 
n^s.  f. 

The  Rate  of  being  unforbidden. 

Unforced,  dn-f6rft'.  a. 

Not  compelled,  not  couft rained  ;  not  impel* 
led  i  not  feigned ;  not  violent ;  not  con- 
trary to  eafc. 

Unforcible,  fin-f6r's4-bl.  a. 

Wanting  flrength. 

Unforboding,  fin-fAre-b6'ding.  a. 

Giving  no  omens. 

Unforeknown,  fin-fAre-n6ne'.  a. 

Not  forefeen  by  prefcicnce. 

Unforeseen,  fin-fire-siin'.  a. 

Not  known  before  it  happened. 

Un  FORFEITED,  fin-f6r'lit-ld.  a. 

Not  forfeited. 

Un  FORGOTTEN,  fin-fdr-g6t't*n.  a. 

Not  loft  to  memory. 

Unforgiving,  fin-fir-giv'ing.  a. 

{Iclentlefs,  implacable. 


a. 


Unformed,  fln-fftrm'd'.  a. 

Not  modified  int«  regular  (hape. 

Unforsak-EN,,  fin-f6r-si'k  n.  a. 

Not  dpfcrted. 

Unfortified,  fin-f6r'ti-fide.  a. 

Not  fecurcd  by  wells  or  bulwarks ;  not 
flrengthcncd,  infirm,  wc4k,  feeble ;  want- 
ing fccuriiies. 

Unfortunate,  fin-fAr't(hA-n3t.  a. 

(91).  Not  fucccfsfut,  unprufpcrous,  wanting 
luck. 

Unfortunately,  fin-fir'tflifi-nJt- 
14.  ad. 

Unhappily,  without  good  lurk. 

Unfortunateness,    fin-fir'tfliu- 
nit-nls.  f. 

Ill  luck. 

Un  fought,  fin-fiwt'.  a. 

Not  fought. 

Unfouled,  fin-fdfird'.  a. 

Unpolluted,  uncorrupicJ,  not  foiled. 

Unfound,  fin-fSfind'.  a. 

Not  fuuud,  not  met  with. 

Unframable,  fin-fri'in3-W.  a. 

Not  to  be  moulded. 

Un  FRAMED,  fin-fr4ra'd'.  a. 

Not  formed,  notfafhioned. 

Un  FREQUENT,  fin-fri'kwSnt.  a. 

Uncommon,  not  happeaiog  often. — See  Frcm 
qment. 

To  Unfrequent,  fln-fri-kwSnt', 

v.  a.  To  leave,  to  ceafc  to  frequent. 

Unfrequented,  on-fri-kwint'&l. 

a.  Rarely  vifitcd,  rarely  entered* 

Unfrec^^ently,  fin-fri'kwint^l4. 

ad.  Not  commonly. 

Unfriended,  fin-frlnd'ii  a. 

Wanting  friends,  uncountcnanced . 

Unfriendliness,  fin-fr^nd'Ii-mSs* 

f.  Want  of  kindnefs,  want  of  favour. 

Unfriendly,  An-frlnd'l£.  a. 

Not  benevolent,  not  kind. 

Unfrozen,  fin-fri'z'n.  a.  (103)- 

Not  congealed  to  ice. 

Unfruitful,  fln-fr&Jt'ffil.  a. 

Not  prolifick ;  not  fro£liferous ;  n«t  fer- 
tile ;  not  producing  good  effcAs. 

Unfulfilled,  fin-ffil-fil'd'.  a. 

Not  fulfilled. 

To  Unfurl,  fin-fflrl'.  v.  a. 

To  expand,  to  unfold,  to  open. 

ToUnfurnish,  fin-ffir'nlfh.  v.  a. 

To  deprive,  to  flrip,  to  diveft;  to  lea%e 
naked.  % 

Unfurnished,  fin-ffir'ni(ht.  a. 

Not  accommodated  with  utenfils,  or  decal- 
rated  with  ornaments ;  unfupplied. 

Ungain,  fin-eine'.         \ 
Ungainly,  rtn-gine'li.  j 

Awk\«ard,  uncouth.  , 

Ungalled,  fin-gdwl'd'.  a. 

Unhurt,  un  wounded. 

Ungartered,  fin-gir'tfir'd.  »• 

Being  without  garters. 

Ungathered,  fin-giTH'fir'd.  a. 

Not  cropped  ;  not  picked. 

Ungenerated,  fin-jcn'^r-Lt^d.  a. 

Unbegottcn,  having  no  beginning. 

Ungenerative,  fin-j4n'cr-i-tiv.A. 

Begetting  nothing. 

Ungenerous,  fin-jcn'^r-fis.  a. 

Not  noble,  not  ingenuous,  not  liberal ;  ig* 
pomjnious. 

Ungenial, 


UNG  VKH 
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Ung^nial,  fin-j4'nA-iL  ^. 

Not  kind  or  favourable  to  nature. 

Ungentle,  flh-jen'tl.  a. 

Harlh,  rude,  rugged. 

Ukgkntlemanly,  fln-jIn'tl-mJn- 
14.  a<L 

Illiberal,  not  becoming  a  |[entleman. 

Ungentleness,  fin-jen'tl-n?s.  f. 

Harlhneff,  rudenefs,   feverity;  unkindnefs, 
incivility. 

Ungentlv,  fin-jlnt'14.  ad. 

Harlhly,  rudely. 

Ungeometrical,  fln-jA-6-mSt'tr4- 
kai.  a. 

Not  agreeable  to  the  lawa  of  geometry. 

Ungilded,  fin-gil'dSd.  a. 

Not  overlaid  with  gold. 

To  Ungird,  fin-gerd^  v.  a. 

Toloofe  any  thing  bound  with' a  girdle. 


UNGIRT,JQn- 
Loofely  drefre( 
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Unglorified,  flri-cl&'r4-flde.  a. 

Not  honoured,  not  exalted  with  praife  and 
adoration . 

Ungloved,  fin-glfiv'd'.  a. 

Having  the  hand  naked. 

Ungi  viNG,  fin-glv'ing.  a. 

Not  bringing  gifts. 

To  Unglue,  fin-glA'.  v. a. 

To  loofe  any.  thing  cemented. 

To  Ungod,  fin-gftd'.  V.  a. 

To  diveft  of  divinity. 

Ungodlily,  fln.g6d'14-14.  ad. 

Impioufly,  wickedly. 

Ungodliness,  firi-g4d'14*n4s.  f. 

Impiety,  wickednefs,  negle6i  of  God. 

Ungodly,  fin-g6d'14.  a. 

Wicked,  negligent  of  God  and  his  laws; 
.     polluted  by  wickednefs. 

Ungored,  fln-g6r*d'.  a. 

Unwpunded,  unhurt. 

Ungorged,  6n-cdrj*d'.  a. 

Not  filled,  not  fated. 

Ungovernable,  fln-gfiv'Ar-n4-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  ruird,  not  to  oe  retrained ;  li- 
centious, wild,  unbridled. 

Ungoverned,  dn-gflv'flrn'd.  a. 

Being  without  any  governmrnt ;  not  regn- 
*lated,  unbridled,  licentious. 

Ungot,  dn-g6t'.  a. 

Not  gained,  nut  acquired  ;  not  begotten. 

Ungraceful,  fin-grafe'ffil.  a. 

Wanting  elegance,  wanting  beauty. 

UNGRAcEFULNESS,Qn-grafe'ffil-nes 

f.  Inelegance,  awkwardnefs. 

Ungracious,  on-gra'fliOs.  a. 

OfFcnfivc,  unpleafing;  unacceptable,  not  fa- 
voured. 

Ungranted,  fln-grdnt'4d.  a. 

Not  given,  not  yielded,  not  bellowed. 

Ungrateful,  ftn-grate'ffil.  a. 

Making  no  returns,  or  making  ill  returns; 
making  no  returns  for  culture;  unpleafing. 

UNGRATEFULLY,0n-grate'ffil-4.  ad. 

With  ingratitude ;    unacccptably,   unplcaf- 
ingly. 

Ung  RATE  FULN  ESS,  ftii-grate'ffil-nes 

f.    Ingratitude,  ill  return  for  good  j  unac- 
ceptablenefs. 

Ungravely,  6n-grave'l4.  ad. 

Without  lerioufncfs. 

Ungrounded,  fln-gr6fin'dcd.  a. 

Having  no  foundation. 

Ungrudgingly,  fija-grdd'jing-14. 


afi.  Without  ill  will,  willingly,  fa^rtily, 
cheerfully. 

UNG(rARDBT>,  fln-gylrMid.  a. 

Carelefs,  negligent.-— See  Cottar d. 

Unhandsome,  in-hln'isflm.  a. 

Ungraceful,  not  beautiful ;  illiberal,  dffia- 
genuous.  ' 

Unhandy,  fin-hind'4.  a. 

Awkward,  not  dexterous. 

Unhappy,  in-hip'p4.  a. 

Wretched,  miferable,  unfortunate,  cAlaml- 
tous,  diftreffed. 

Unharmed,  fin-hlnn'd'.  a. 

Unhurt,  not  injured. 

Unharmful,  6n-h4rm'fdl.  a. 

Innoxious,  innocent. 

Unharmonious,  fin-hir-mi'n4-4s. 

a.  Not  fymroetrical,  difproportionate;'un- 
mulical,  ill  founding. 

To  Unharness,  fln-hSr'n4s.  v.  a. 

To  loofe  from  the  traces  ;  to  difarm,  to  di- 
veft of  armour. 

Unhazarded,  fin-hiz'iird-4d.  a. 

Not  adventured,  not  put  in  danger. 

Unhatched,  fin-Mtlht'.  a. 

Not  difclofed  from  the  eggs ;  not  bravght 
to  light. 

Unhealthpul,  fin-hll/A'flll.  a. 

Morbid,  unwholefome. 

Unhealthy,  <in-h4I/A'4.  a. 

Sickly,  wanting  health. 

To  Unheart,  fin-hirt'.  v.  a. 

To  difcourage,  to  deprefs. 

Unheard,  dn-Herd'.  a. 

Not  perceived  by  the  ear}  not  vouchfafed 
an  audience  ;  unknown  in  celebration  ;  un- 
heard of,  obfcure,  not  known  by  fame  i  un- 
precedented. 

Un HEATED,  fln-h4't4d.  a. 

Not  made  hot. 

Unheeded,  fin-h44d'4d.  a. 

Difregardcd,  not  thought  worthy  of  notice! 

Unheeding,  fln-h44d'ing.  a. 

Negligent,  carclefs. 

Unheedy,  fin-h44d'4.  a. 

Precipitate,  fudden. 

Unhelped,  fin-h4lpt'.  a. 

Unafliiled,  having  no  auxiliary,  unDip- 
ported. 

Unhelpful,  fin-help'ffil.  a. 

Giving  no  afli Glance. 

Unhewn,  fin-hine'.  part.  a. 

Not  hewn. 

Unhidebound,  fin-hldeT)d4nd.  a. 

Lax  of  maw,  capacious. 

To  Unhinge,  fin-h!nje'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  from  the  hinges ;  to  difptace  by 
violence ;  to  difcover,  to  confufe. 

Unholiness,  dn-h6'14-n4s.  f. 

Impiety,  profanenefs,  wickednefs. 

Unholy,  An-h6'14.  a. 

Profane,  not  hallowed;  impious,  wicked. 

Unhonoured,  fln-6n'nfir'd.  a. 

Not  regarded  with  veneration,  not  cele- 
brated ;  not  treated  with  refpc^. 

To  Unhoop,  fin-h65p'.  v.  a. 

To  diveft  of  hoop». 

Unhoped,  fin-h6pt'.  a. 

Not  expc6lcd,  greater  than  hope  had  pro- 
mi  fed. 

Unhopeful,  fln-h6pe'fiftl.  a. 

Such  as  leaves  no  room  to  hope. 

To  Unhorse,  fln-hdrfe'.  v.  a. 

*To  beat  from  a  hoxfe,  to  throw  from  the 
faddle. 


Unhos?ita»lb,  ftB-4ids'fil^tl4>1.a. 

Affording  no  kindnefs  or  edtertaitnaeitt  to 
.  .  ftrangers. 

Unhostile,  4n-h6sMl.  a.  (140). 

Not  belonging  to  an  enemy. 

To  Unhousb,  dn-hSfize'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  from  die  habitation. 

Unhoused,  fin-hddtoM' .  a. 

Homelefs,  wanting  a  houfe ;  hbV&ig  iio  fet- 
tled habitation. 

Unhouseled,  fln-hdd'zl'd.  a. 

Having  not  the  facrament. 

Unhumblbd,  &n-flm^bPd.  a.  f^co). 


Not  humbled,  not  toncfaed  with 
confuiion. 

Unhurt,  fln-hfirt'.  a. 

Free  from  harm. 

Unhurtful,  fin4i4rt'f41.  a. 

Innoxious,  hirmlefs,  doinf  xf  harm. 

Unhurtfully,  4n-h2rt^flil-4,  a4^ 

Without  harm,  itanoxtoufly. 

Unicorn,  yi'n4-Wm.  f. 

A  beaft  that  haa  only  one  horn ;  m  bird. 

Uniform,  yi'n4-fdnn.  a. 

Keeping  its  tenour,  iimilar  to  itficlf ;  am- 
forming  to  one  rule. 

Uni  formity,  yi-n4-f6r'm4-t4.  f. 

Refemblance  to  itfelf,  even  tenour ;  confor- 
mity to  one  pattern,  refemblance  of  onefo 
another. 

Uniformly,  yA'n4-fdrm-14.  ad. 

Without  variation,  in  an  even  tenour;  with- 
out diverfity  of  One  from  another. 

Unimaginable,  dn-im-mSd'iin-i- 
bl.  a,  ^      ■ 

Not  to  be  imagined  by  the  fancy. 

Unimax^inably.  dn-!in-mld'HiiJ>|. 
bl4.  ad.  '' 

To  a  degree  not  to  be  inmgined. 

Unimitable,  an-tm'it-a-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  imitated. 

Un  IMMORTAL,  dn.lm-m6r'til.  a. 

Not  immortal,  mortal. 

Unimpairable,  dn-fm-pi'rl-bl.  a. 

Not  liable  to  wafte  or  diminution. 

Unimportant,  fin-iin-p6r'dnt.  a. 

Affnming  no  airs  of  dignity. 

Unimportuned,  dn-im-pdr-tAn'd'. 

a.  Not  folicited,  notteated  to  compliance. 

UNiMi»RovABLE,6n-im.pr&dv'2Ubl. 

a.  Incapable  of  melioration. 
UNIMPROVABLENESS,fln-!m-pr&0v' 

i.bl.nes.f.  ^ 

Quality  of  not  being  improvable. 

Unimproved,  fin-im-pri&v'd'.  a. 

Not  made  more  knowing  ;  not  taught,  nht 
meliorated  by  inftruftion. 

Unincreasable,  fln-in-kr4'sl-bl. 

a.  Admitting  no  increafe. 

UNiNDiFFERENT,dn-in-dif'fSr-4nt. 

a.  Partial,  leaning  to  a  fide. 

Unindustrious,  an-}n-d4s'tr4-4^. 

a.  Not  diligent,  not  laborious. 

Uninflammable,  dn-ln-flfcn'ml- 
bl.  a. 

Not  capable  of  being  fet  on  fire. 

Uninflamed,  fln^ln-flWd'.  a. 

Not  fet  on  fire. 

Uninformed,  fin-!n-fonn'd'.  a. 

Untaught,  uninftruftcd ;  unanimatcd,  not 
enlivened. 

Uningenuous;  fln-in*j4n*ii-fis.  a. 
Illibcrali  djfingetmotia. 

Unihha- 
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Uninha$itable,  dn-^n-h4b'it-4-bl 

a.  Unfit  to  be  inhabited. 

UNiNHAftiTARJLBMESS^    dn-in-hib' 
it-d-bl-nls,  f. 

Incapacity  of  being  inhabited. 

Uninhabited,  fin-tn-h^'it-ed.  a. 

Having  no  dwellers. 

Uninjured,  dn-!n'jAr'd.  a. 

Unhurt,  fuifering  no  barm. 

Unikscribed,  6n-in-ftrlby.  a. 

Having  no  infcription. 

Uninspired,  An-in-fplr'd'.  a. 

Not  hiving  received  any  fupernaiural  in- 
firu^on  or  illumination. 

Uwinstructed,  An-in-ftrSk't8d.  a* 

Not  taught,  not  helped  by  inftruAion. 

UNiKSTRUCTiVE,An-ln-ftrAk'tiv^a. 

Not  conferring  any  iroproveqffient. 

Unintelligent,  on-ln-tel'li-jlnt. 

a.  Not  knowing,  not  (kilful. 

Unintelligibility,  An*in-t2l-U- 
JiA.bil'A.t4.  f. 

Quality  of  not  being  mtelligible* 
UNlNTELLIGlBLB,fln-!n-t4l'14-j4-bl 
a.  Not  fuch  as  can  be  underftood. 

Unintelligibly,   dn-in-i4l'14-jA- 
blA,  ad. 

Ip  a  nui^ier  not  to  be  underftood.     >« 

UNiNrENTiONAt,An4n-tln'fliAnril 

a.  ^t  4cfigped^.bappeniQg  wilbout  delign. 

Uninterested,  On-!n^t^r-As-tld.  a. 

Not  having  intereft. 
UNlNTERMITTED,fia-!n-t|r-l»!t'tid 

a.  ^Coi^i^ued,  not  interrupted* 

UNiNTERMixBDy  An-m-ti^r-^oikft'. 

a.  Nqt  minted. 

Uninterrupted,  An-l/i-tlr-irAp'tld 

a.  Not  brojient  not  inurrupted. 
UNINTER^UPrEpLYy  Ctfl-llV-l^r-^Ap' 

tld-lA.ad.. 

Without  interruption. 

Unint|ienched>  An-m-i^lDOit\  a. 

,    Not  inuenched. 

Unin  vestigable,  Afi-in-yAs'tA^i- 
W.  a. 

Not  to  be  (carched  out. 

Uninvited,  An-in-vl'tAd.  a. 

Not  afked. 

Unjoiwted,  An-jAln'tid.  a. 

Diajointed,  fepaiated;  having  no  articula- 
tion. 

Union,  yA'ni-An.  f. 

The  ad  of  joining  two  or  more ;  concord, 
con}un£lion  of  mind  or  intereftt. 

Un  J  PAROUS,  yA-nip'pA-xAs.  a.  (518} 

Bringing  one  at  a  birth.. 

Unison,  yA'nA-sAn.  a. 

founding  alone. 

Unison,  vA'n4-sAn.  f. 

A  ilrin'g  that  hai  tiie  fame  found  with  ano- 
ther ;  a  (ingle  unvaried  note. 

Unit,  vA'nit.  f.  (492}. 

One ;  the  leail  number,  or  the  root  of  num- 
'    beri. 

To  Unite,  yA-nlte'.  v.  a. 

To  join  two  or  more  into  one  ]  to  make  to 
a^ee;  to  make  to  adhere}  to  joint  to 
ioin  in  intere(l. 

To  Unitej  yA-i^lte'.  v.  n. 

To  join  in  an  id,  to  concur,  to  ad  in  con- 
cert; to  coalefce,  to  be  cemented,  to  be 
confolidated ;  (o  grow  into  one. 

Unitedly,  yA-ni'tSd-14%  ad. 

'  With  uDiQn  fo  aa  to  join. 


Uniter,  yA-nl'tAo  f. 

The  perfon  or  thin^  that  unites. 

Unition,  yi-nitn'fin.  f. 

The  ad  or  power  of  uniting,  conjundion. 

Unitive,  yA'nit-iv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  uniting. 

Unity,  yA'nA-t4.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  one  ;  coocord*  conjunc- 
tion ;  agreement,  uniformity  ;  principle  of 
dramatick  writing,  by  which  the  tci>our  of 
the  (lory,  and  propriety  of  rcprefcntaiion  is 
prefcivcd. 

Univalve,  yA'ni-vilv.  a. 

Having  one  (bell. 

Unjudged,  fin-jAdj*d^  a. 

Not  judicially  determined. 

Universal,  vA-nA-vSr'sil.  a. 

General,  extenaing  to  all ;  total,  whole  ; 
not  particular,  comprifing  all  particulars. 

Universal,  yA-nA-vlr'sdl.  f. 

The  whole,  the  general  fyftem. 

Universality,  yA-ni-v^r-sJl'i-tA. 

f.  Not  particularlity,  generality,  extenlion 
to  the  wiiQle. 

Universally,  yA-nA-vAr'sM-A.  ad. 

Throughout  the  whole,  without  exception. 

Universe,  yA'nA-vArfe.  f. 

The  general  fyftem  of  things. 

University,  yA-nA-ver'si-tA.  f. 

A  fchool,  where  all  the  arts  and  facultiea 
are  taught  and  ftudied. 

Un  I  VOCAL,  yA-niv'A-k41.  a. 

Having  one  meaning;  certain,  regular, 
purfuing  alwaya  one  tenour. 

Univocally,  yA-niy'vA-kil-A.  ad. 

In  one  term,  in  one  fenfe  ;  in  one  tumour* 

Unjoyous,  An-jjAA'As.  a. 

Not  gay,  not  cheerful. 

Unjust,  An-jAft'.  a. 

Ini(|uttoui,  contrary  to  equity,  contrary  to 
Juftice. 

Unjustipiable,  An-jAs'tA-fl-4-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  defended,  not  to  be  iuftihed. 

Unjustifiablbness,  An-jAs'tA-fl- 
i-bl-nes.  f. 
The  quality  of  not  being  ji^fiable. 

Unjustifiably,  An-jAs'tA-fl-4-blA. 

,ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  defended. 

Unjustly,  An-jAft'lA.  ad. 

In  a  Qianner  contrary  to  right. 

To  Unkennel,  on-ken'nil.  v.  a* 

To  diive  from  its  hole;  to  roufe  from  its 
fecrecy,  or  retreat. 

Unkept,  An-kApt'..a. 

Not  kept,  not  rcuined;  unobferved,  un- 
obeyed. 

Unkind,  An-kylnd'.  a.  (160). 

Not  favourable,  not  benevolent. — See  Guide. 

Unkindly,  An-kylndMA.  a. 

Unnatural,  contrary  to  nature ;  malignant, 
unfavourable. 

Unkindly,  An-kyind'lA.  ad. 

Without  kinduefs,  without  aflfedion. 

Unkindness,  An-kyind'nAs.  f. 

Malignity,  ill-will,  want  of  airedioa. 

To  Unking,  An-king'.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  royalty. 

Unkissed,  An-kltt'.  a. 

-Vot  killed. 

Unknightly,  An-nlte'lA.  a. 

Unbecoming  a  knight. 

To  Unknit,  An-n!t'.  v.  a. 

To  unweave,  to  feparatc  ;  to  open. 

Unkle,  Ang'kl  f.  properly  UncU. 
The  brother  of  a  father  or  mother. 


To  Unknow,  An-nA'.  v.  a. 

To  ccafc  to  know. 

Unknowable,  An-nA'4-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  known. 

Unknowing,  fin-n6'ing.  a. 

Ignorant,  not  knowing ;  not  ptadifcd,  not 
quafificd. 

Unknowingly,  An-n&'ing-lA.  ad. 

Ignorantly,  wiibouC  knowledge. 

Unknown,  An-nAne'.  a. 

Not  knoWn,  greater  than  is  imagined ;  not 
having  cohabttatiou  ;  without  communica- 
tion. 

Unlaboured,  An-li'b&r'd.  a. 

Not  produced  by  labour  ;  not  cultivated  by 
labour  {'fpohta'acous,  voluntary. 

To  Unlace,  An-life'.  v.  a. 

To  Uofe  any  thing  f aliened  with  ftrtnga. 

To  Unlade,  An-lad^'.  v.  a. 

To  remove  from  the  vetfel  which  carries  ; 
to  exonerate  (hat  which  carries ;  to  put  out* 

Unlaid,  An-lide'.  a. 

Not  placed,  not  fixed  ;  not  pacified,  ttoC 
ftillccf.     • 

Unlamented,  An-li-ment'Ad.  a* 

Not  deplored.  ' 

To  Unlatch,  An-lit(h'.  v.  a. 

To  open  by  lifting  up  the  latch. 

Unlawful,  An-law'fAI.  a. 

Contrary  to  law,  not  permitted  by  the  law. 

Unlawfully,  An-14w'fAl-A.  ad. 

In  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  right  ;  ille* 
gitimately,  not  by  marriage. 

Unlawfulness,  An-liw'fAl-nAs.  f. 

Contrariety  to  law. 

To  Unlearn,  An-lern'.  v.  a. 

To  forget,  or  difufe  what  has  been  learned. 

Unlearned,  An-llr'nAd.  a* 

Ignorant,  not  informed)  not  inllruded  ;  not 
gained  by  (ludy,  not  known;  not  (biublt 
to  a  learned  man. — See  Learned, 

Unlearnedly,  An-lAr'nld4A^  ad. 

Ignorantly,  grofsly. 

Unleavened,  An-lev'vAn'd.  a. 

Not  fermented,  not  tnixed  vrith  fertfieatiBg 
matter. 

Unless,  An-Us'.  conjunft. 

Except,  if  not,  fuppofiog  thai  not. 

Unlessoned,  An-lAs'sn'd.  a.  (103) 

(359)    Not  uught. 

Unlettered,  An-let'tAr*d.  a. 

Unlearned)  untaught. 

Unlevelled,  An-lAv'Ard.  a« 

Not  cut  even. 

Unlibidinous,  An-lA-bid'!n*As.  z. 

PTot  hjftful. 

Unlicensed,  An-ll'senft.  a. 

Having  no  regular  permiflion. 

Un  LICKED,  An-ukt'.  a. 

Shapclefs,  not  formed. 

Unlighted,  An-ll'tcd.  a. 

Not  kindled,  not  fct  on  fire. 

Unlike,  An-llke'.  a. 

Didimilar,  having  no  refcmblancct  impfQ* 
bable,  unlikely,  not  likely. 

Unlikelihood^  An-Uke'lA-hAd.\ 
Unlikeliness,  An-lIke'lA-nAs.   j 

r.  Improbability. 

Unlikely,  Anrllkc'lA.  a. 

Improbable,  not  fuch  «s  can^  be  reafonably 
expeded;  not  promifing  any  particular 
event. 

Unlikeness,  An-Uke'nes.  f. 

DifllaiUitude,  want  of  refemblance. 

Unlimitabls 
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Unlimitable,  fin-Iun^lt-i-bl.  a. 

Admitting  no  bounds. 

Unlimited,  fin-llm'it-id.  a. 

Having  no  boundti  having  no  limits;  unde- 
fined, not  bounded  by  proper  exceptions ; 
uucoofincd,  not  refirained. 

Unlimitedly,  fin-lim'it-id-14.  ad. 

Boundlcfsly,  without  bounds. 

Unlineal,  fin-lin'i-Jl.  a. 

Not  coming  in  the  order  of  fucceflion. 

To  Unlink,  An-link'.  v.  a. 

To  untwiH,  to  open. 

Unliq^ified,  fin-lik'w4-flde.  a. 

Unmcltcd,  undifTolvcd. 

To  Unload,  dn-lAde'.  v.  a. 

To  difburden,  to  exonerate ;  to  put  •flP  Jny 
thin?  burdcnfomet  * 

To  Unlock,  ^n-16k^  v.  a. 

To  open  what  is  (hut  with  a  lock. ;  to  open 
'  in  general. 

Unlooked-for,  fln-lpokt'fir.  a. 

Unexpe6led,  notforcfeen. 

To  Unloose,  fin-l&ofc'.  v.  a. 

To  loofc. 

Unloved,  fln-lfiv'd'.  a. 

Not  loved. 

Unloveliness,  fln-lfiv'14-nSs.  f. 

Unamiblencfs,  inability  to  create  love. 

Unlovely,  fin-ldv'li.  a. 

That  cannot  excite  love. 

Unluckily,  fin-ldk'A-I4.  ad. 

Unfortunately,  by  ill  luck. 

Unlucky,  An-lfik'4.  a. 

Unfortunate,  producing  unhappioefs ;  un- 
happy, Biifcrable,  fubjeft  to  frequent  mis- 
fortunes; flightly  raifchievous,  mifchicv- 
oufly  waggilh  ;  ill-omened,  inaufpicious. 

UNLUSTKOUS,'fin-lfls'trfls,  a. 

Wanting  fplcndour,  wanting  luftrc. 

To  Unlute,  An-lAte'.  v.  a. 

To  fcparate  vcffcls  clofed  with  chymical 
cement. 

Unmade,  fin-mide'.  a. 

Not  yet  formed,  not  created;  deprived  •f 
form  or  qualities  ;  omitted  to  be  made. 

Unmaimed,  6n-mam'd'.  a. 

Not  deprived  of  any  efleniial  part. 

Unmakable,  dn-mi'kd-bl.  a. 

Not  poITible  to  be  made. 

To  Unmake,  fin-make',  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  former  qualities  before  pof- 
fcfftd. 

To  Unman,  fin-min'.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  the  condituent  qualities  of  a 
human  being,  as  reafon;  to  etnafculatc;  to 
break  into  incfolulion,  to  dcjcft. 

Unmanageable,  fin-mJn'A-jsl-bl. 

a.  Not  manageable,  not  cuHly  governed ; 
not  eaiily  wielded. 

Unmanaged,  fin-mln'idj*d.  a.  (90) 

Not  broken  by  horfemanftiip ;  not  tutored, 
not  educated. 

Unmanlike,  fin-mJn'llkel  ^ 
Unmanly,  tn-m^nMi.,       / 

Uobc'comiog  a  human  being;  ualuitable  to 
a  man,  effeminate. 

Unman'nered,  fln-mSn'nir*d.  a. 

Rudr,  brutal,  uncivil. 

Unmannerliness,  fin-mdn'nfir-li- 
nes.  f. 

Breach  of  civility,  ill  behaviour. 

Unmannerly,  fin-m4n'niir-l4a   a 

Ijl-brcd,  nqt  civil. 

Unmanured,  fin-mi-nir'd'.  a. 

Not  cultivated. 


Unmarked,  ^n*rolrkt^  a. 

Not  obferved,  not  regarded. 

,Unmarried,  nn-mir'r!d.  a. 

Having  no  bufband,  or  no  wife. 

To  Unmask,  dn-m^flc'.  v.  a. 

To  ftrip  off  a  maik ;  to  drip  off  toy  dif- 
guifc. 

Unmasked,  fin-mdlki'.  a. 

Naked,  open  to  the  view. 

Unmasterable,  fin-m3s'tflr-i-bl. 

a.  Unconquerable  ;  not  to  be  fubdued. 

Unmastered,  fin-mis'tdr'd.  a. 

Not  fubdued  ;  not  conquerable. 

Unmatchable,  fin-mJt(h'd-bl.  a. 

Unparalleled,  unequalled. 

Unmatched,  fln-mdtflit'.  a. 

Matchlefs,  having  no  match  or  equal. 

Unmeaning,  un-mi'ning.  a. 

Exprefling  no  meaning. 

Unmeant,  fin-m^nt'.  a. 

Not  intended. 

Unmeasurable,  dn-mezb'dr4-bl. 

a.  Boundlcfs,  unbounded. 

Unmeasured,  fin-mezh'Ar'd.  a. 

Immenfe,  infinite;  not  meafu red,  plentiful. 

Unmeditated,  fin-mld'i-ta-tid.a. 

Not  formed  by  previous  thought. 

Unmedled,  fin-mldMl'd.  a.  (359). 

Not  touched,  not  altered. 
(^  This  word  is  improperly  fpelt  both  by 
Johnfon  and  Sheridan.    It  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten uameddlei, — See  Ctdk, 

Unmeet,  fln-m44t'.  a. 

Not  fit,  not  proper,  not  worthy. 

Unmellowed,  dn-mel'lode.  a. 

Not  fully  ripened. 

Unmelted,  fin-mllt'^d.  a. 

Undiffolved  by  heat. 

Unmentioked,  An-mln'(hin'd.  a. 

Not  told,  not  named. 

Unmerchantable,  dn-m^r'tfh^n- 
ti-bl.  a. 

Unfaleable,  not  vendible. 

Unmerciful,  fln-mer's4-ffil.  a. 

Cruel,   fevcre,  inclement ;  unconfcionable, 
exorbitant. 

Unmercifully,  fin-in4r'si-fdl-4. 

ad.  Without  mercy,  without  tendernefs. 

Unmercj FULNESS,   An-mer's4-fdi- 
nis.  f. 

Inclemency,  cruelty. 

Unmerited,  An-tnlr'lt-Sd.  a. 

Not  dcferv^d,  not  obtained  otherwife  than 
by  favour. 

UNMERiTABLE^fln-mlr'it-i-bl.  a. 

Having  no  defert. 

Unmeritedness,  fin-m4r'it-5d-nes 

f.  State  of  being  undefcrved. 

Un MILKED,  fln-milki'.  a. 

Not  milked. 

Unminded,  dn-mind'ed.  a. 

Not  heeded,  not  regarded. 

Unmindful,  fin-mind'f&l.  a. 

Not  heedful,  ^ot  regardful,  negligent,  inat- 
tentive. 

To  Unmingle,  fin-ming'gl.  v.  a. 

(505).  To  feparate  things  mixed. 

Unmingled,  fin-ming'grd.  a.  (359) 

Pure,  not  vitiated  by  any  luing  minglecU 

Unmiry,  fin-tnl'ri.  a. 

Not  fouled  with  dirt. 

UnmitigateDj^  da-mlt'4-gi-tcd.a. 

Not  foftcaed. 


Not  mingled  widi  any  thing,  ptsre. 

Unmoaned,  in-m6n*o^  a* 

Not  lamented. 

Unmoist,  dn-mAift'.  a. 

Not  wet. 

Unmoistened,  fin-m6i'sVd.  a. 

(359).  Not  made  wet. 

Unmolested,  dn^m6-llft'^.  a. 

Free  from  difturbance. 

To  Unmoor,  4n-m&5r'.  y.  a. 

To  loofe  from  land,  by  taking  up  the  ta- 
chors. 

Unmoralized,  dn*mdr'l4iz*d.  a. 

Untutored  by  morality. 

Unmortgaged,  ixn-mtr' giAyd.  a. 

Not  mortgaged. 

Unmortified,  fin-mir'tA-flde.  a. 

Not  fubdu«d  by  forrow  and  feveritiet. 

Un  moveable,  fin-mi6v'3-bl.  a. 

Such  as  cannot  be  removed  or  altered. 

Unmoved,  An-m&&v'd^  a. 

Not  put  out  of  one  place  into  another ;  not 
changed  in  refolution;  not  affeAed,  not 
touched  with  any  paflion ;  .unaltered  by  paf- 
fion. 

Unmoving,  dn-m&6'v!ng.  a. 

Havinff  no  motion ;  having  no  power  C# 
raife  the  pallions,  unaffe^ng. 

To  Unmould,  dn-mAld'.  v.  a. 

To  change  as  to  the  form. — See  Mmid* 

Unmourned,  fin-m6m*d'.  a« 

Not  lamented,  not  deplored. 

To  Unmuffle,  An-m6f  fl.  v.  a. 

To  put  off  a  covering  from  the  face. 

To  Unmuzzle,  dn-mfiz'zl.  v.  a* 

To  loofe  from  a  muzzle. 

Unmusical,  dn-md'z^-k^.  a. 

Not  harmonious,  not  pleafing  by  found. 

Unnamed,  An-n^'d'.  a. 

Not  mentioned. ' 

Unnatural,  An-nit'tftii-riH.  a. 

Contrary  to  the  laws  of  jiature ;  contrary  to 
the  common  inffin^s;  a£ling  without  the 
affe£Uons  implanted  by  nature ;  forced, 
not  agreeable  to  the  real  ftate. 

Unnaturalness,  An-n2t't(h&-rll- 
nis.  r. 

Contrariety  to  nature. 

Unnaturally,  dn-nJt'tOiA-ril-i. 

ad.  In  oppofition  to  nature. 

Unnavigable,  fin-nJv'4-ga-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  paffed  by  veffels,  not  to  be  navi- 
gated. 

Unnecessarily,  An-n^s'sls-sl-r^- 
li.  ad. 

Without  neceffity,  without  need. 
tjNNECESSARINESS,    fin-nis'sls-si- 

r4-ncs. 

Needleffnefs. 

Unnecessary,  An-nis'sis-sd-r4.  a. 

Needlefs,  not  wanted,  ufelefs. 

Unneighbourly,  On-ni'bfir-li.  a.  • 

Not  kind,  not  fuiuble  to  the  duties  of  a 
neighbour. 

Unn^rvate,  fin-n^r'vlt.  a.  (91)*^ 

Weak,  feeble. 

To  Unnerve,  fln-nSrv'.  v*  a« 

To  weaken,  to  enfeeble. 

Unnerved,  &n-nerv*d'.  z. 

Weak,  feeble. 

Unnoble,  dn-ni'bl.  a. 

lyUan,  ignoroiniQus,  ignoble* 

Unnoted, 
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—  nA,  ft»*ve,  ftAr»  nAt ;  ~  t&bc,  tib,  bdll  ^  ~  ill ;  —  pAdnd  >  —  #Ain,  THis. 


Not  obferved,  not  regarded. 

Unnumbercd,  Afi»n&m'bAr'd«  a. 

luramerable. 

Unob8e<u;iou8nss8,  &fi*'6b-8£'kwi* 
fls-nis.  1. 

Incompliance,  difobedience. 

Unobeyed,  fin-A-bide'.  a. 

Not  obeyed. 

Unobjected,  fin-6b-jfek't§d.  a. 

Not  charged  as  a  fault, 

Unobnoxious,  fin-6b'n6k'fbi5.  a. 

Not  liable,  not  cxpofed,to  any  hurt. 

UNOBSERVABLE,fin-6b-zer'vi-W.a. 

Not  to  be  oblcrved. 

Un<observant,  6n-6b-zlr'vdiau  a. 

^ot  obfociuioua  i  not  attentive. 

Unobserved,  An-db-zdrv'd'.  a. 

Not  regard«ii^  not  aa«aded  to. 

Unobservino,  An-Ab-z©r'ving.  a. 

Inattentive,  not  hcedfiul. 

Unobstrdct»d,  dn-^b-ftrdk'ted.  a. 

Nut  biodAred,  uot  ftoppcd. 
Unobstructive,  An-db-ftn&k'nv, 

a.  Jfot  TaifmgMiy  obftadc. 

Um>BTAiNftD>  6n-6b*titt*d'.  a. 

Not  gained,  not  acquired. 

Unosvious,  dn-5b'vi-fls.a. 

Not  readily  occurring. 

Unoccupied,  dn-6k'kA-plde.  a. 

UnpolTeffed. 

Unofferbd,  fin-6f  fir'd.  a. 

Not  propofed  to  acceptance. 

Unoffending,  in-6f-ieod'lng.  a. 

Harmlefa.    innocent;    linlcf^,    pure    from 
fault. 
To  Unoil,  fin-Ail',  V.  a. 

To  free  from  oil.  ^ 

Unopening,  Anr-A'p*n-ing.  a. 

Not  opening.  ^ 

Unoperativb,  6n-Ap'er-i-tiv.  a. 

Producing  no  cffeds. 

Unopposed,  An-6p*pAz*d'.  a. 

Not  eacQuntcrcd  by   any  hoftility  or  ob« 
Aruflion. 

Unorderly,  An-&-'dAr-lA.  a. 

Piibrdcred,  irregular. 

Unordinary,  An-Ar'dA-iul-rA.  a. 

Uacom«ion,  uoulual. 

Unorganized,  fin-or'gdn-{z*d.  a. 

Having  no  pacta  iniittimental  to  tlie  nouriOi- 
Bern  of  the  reft. 

Unoriginal,  fin-A-nd'j4-fiil 
Unoriginated,  6n-A-r!d'jA 
nJi-ted. 

Having  no  birth,  ungenerated. 

Unorthodox,  An-Ar'MA-d6ks.  a. 

Not  holding  pure  doArine. 

Unowed,  fin-ode',  a. 

Harving  no  owner.     Out  of  ufe. 

Unowned,  fin-6n'd'.  a. 

Having  Jiu  ov^ner  ;  not  acknowledged. 

To  Unpack,  fin-pdk'.  v.  a. 

To  dilbuidcn,  to  exoneiatc;  to  open  any 
thing  bound  together. 

Unpacked,  fin-p4kt'.  a. 

Not  colle^lcd  by  unlawful  ani£cea. 

iJNPAiP,  fiivp4d€'.  a. 

Not  diichargcd;  not  receiving  dues  or 
dcbta  ;  unpaid  for,  that  for  which  the  price 
is  not  yet  given. 

Unpaimed,  fin-pin'd'.  a. 

Suffering  no  pain. 
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Un^ainful,  ^-pAne'ffil.  a. 

Giving  no  pain. 

Unpalataslb,  fin.p4l'4-t4.bl.  a. 

Naufeous,  difgufting. 

Unparagoned,  fin-p4r'4-g6n'd.  a. 

Unequalled,  unmatched. 

UNi>ARALLELED,  tn^fAr'H-MVi.  a. 

Not  matched,  not  to  be  matched,  having  no 
equal. 

Unpardonable,  fin-pir'd'n-A-bl.  a. 

irremii^ble. 

Unpardonably,  on-par'd*n-a-bl6. 

ad.  Beyond  forgivenefs. 

Unpardoned,  fin-plr'd'n'd.  a.  (359) 

Not  forgiven  ;  not  difchargcd,  not  caiuiciled 
by  a  legal  pardon.  ^ 

Unpardoning,  fin-par'd'n-ing.  a. 

Not  forgiving. 

Unparliamentariness,  on-par- 
lA-ment'4-ri-nes.  f. 

Contrariety  to  the  ufagc  or  cooHitution  of 
parliament.  a         a       i 

Unparliamentary,    on-par-lc- 
ment'i-ri.a.   - 

Contrary  to  the  rule*  of  parliuncnt. 

Unparted,  in-pdr'ted.  a. 

Undivided,  not  fcparated. 

U^partial,  fin-pir'fliil.  a. 

Equal,  honcil. 

Unfaatiaxly,  An-pdHftial-i.  ad. 

Equally,  indifferently. 

Unpassabi^,  fia-p^'si-^bl.  a. 

Admitting  no  padage. 

Unpassionats»  fiii-pJfli'fin^lt.  a^ 

(91).  Free  from  paiUon,  calm,  irnpartial. 
UNPASSlONATfiLY,4n-p4lb'fia-dt-li 
ad.  Without  paibon. 

Unpathed,  fin-p4TH'd'.  a. 

UntracKed,  unmarked  by  paiTage. 

Unpawn  ED,  An-piwn'd'.  a. 

Not. given  to  pledge* 

Unpeaceable,  fin-pc'si-bl.  a. 

Quarreliiairoe,  inclined  to  <Uiiurb  the  tran- 
quillity of  other*. 

To  Unpeg,  fin-pAg'.  v.  a. 

To  open  any  thing  cloicd  with  a  peg. 

Unpensiqned,  ^n-pen'lhAn*d.  a. 

Without  a  penfion. 

To  Unpeople,  Aa-pAA'pl.  v.  a. 

To  depopulate,  to  deprive  ot  .iuhabitanta. 

Unperceived,  fin-per-sAv'd'.  a. 

Not  obferved,  not  heeded,  not  feaftbly  dif- 
covered,  not  kuown.     ,         ^  ^ 

Unpercei  vedly,  On-per-s6'ved-l4. 

ad.  (364).  So  aa  not  t»  be  perceived. 

Unperfbct,  fin-per'fekt.  a. 

Incomplete.  ^  ^ 

UNPERFECTNESSjfin-per'ftkunes.f. 

Imperfection,  mcomplcicncfs. 

Unperformed,  on-per-fArm'd'.  a. 

Undone,  not  done.— Sec  Perform. 

Un PERISHABLE,  On-per'iih-i-bl.  a. 

LaiUng  to  perpetuity. 

Unperjured,  fin-per'jfir'd.  a. 

Free  from  perjury. 

Unperplexed,  An-pfir-plekft'.  a. 

Difcnianglcd,  not  embarraffed. 

Unperspirable,   fin-pir-fpl'ri-bl. 

a.   Not  to  be  emitted  through  the  pores  of 
the  Ikin. 

Unpersuadable,  ftn-pir-fwi'di-bl 

-  a.  Inexorable,  not  to  be  perfuaded. 

Unpetrified,  fin-pet' trA-fidc.  a. 

Not  turned  to  done. 
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Unpmilosofhical,  4n-f11-l6-z6f' 
A-k4l.  a. 

Unfuitable  to  the  rulet  of  philosophy  or 
right  reafon. 

Unphilosophically,    An-fil-lA- 
zAf'A-kdU.  ad. 

In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  right 
reafon. 

Unphilosophicalness,  An*fil-lA« 
zdf'A.k41.nAs.  f. 

Incongruity  with  philofophy. 

To  Unphilosophize^  fin-fil-lAs' 
sA-f ize.  V.  a. 

To  degrade  from  the  charader  of  a  phIlo(b«- 
phcr. 

Unpierced,  An-pirft'.  a. 

Not  penetrated,  not  pierced — See  Pierce. 

Unpillared,  fin  piL'lir'd.  a. 

Divcibrd  of  pillars. 

Unpillowed,  fin-pil'lAde.  a. 

Wanting  a  pillow. 

To  Unpin,  fln-p!n'.  v.  a. 

To  open  what  is  (hut  or  (aliened  with  a  pi». 

Unpinked,  An-p!nkt'.  a. 

Not  marked  with  evelet  holes. 

Unpitied,  fin-plt'tid.  a. 

Notcompafiionated,not  regarded  with  fyiq^ 
pathetical  Ibrrow. 

Unpitifully,  fin-pit' i-fil-A.  ad. 
Unmercifully,  without  mercy* 

Unpityinc,  fin-pit'tA-ing.  a* 

Havin|r  no  compaflion. 

Unplaced,  fin-plift'.  a. 

Having  no  place  of  dcpendenec. 

Unplagued,  fin-plag'd'.  a* 

Not  tormented. 

Unplanted,  fin-plln'tAd.  a. 

Not  plaoted,.  fpontaneous.       > 

Unplausible,  An-pliw'zA-M.  a. 

Not  plauftble,  not  fuch  as  has  a  fair  appear- 
ance. 

Unplausive,  fin-pldw's!v.  a. 

Not  approving. 

Unpleasant,  fin-plAz'Snt.  a. 

Not  delighting,  troublcfome,  uneafy. ; 

Unpleasantly,  An-plez'lnt-lA^ad.^ 

Not  delightfully*  uoealily. 

Unpleasantness,  in-pl4z'4nt-nAt. 

f.    Want  of  qualities  to  give  delight. 

Unpleased,  fin-pIA7i*d'.  a. 

Not  pleafed,  not  deaghted. 

Unpleasing,  fin-pl4'zing.  a. 

Offenfive,  difguding,  giving  no  delight* 

Unpliant,  fin-pl{'3nt,  a. 

Not  eafily  bent,  not  confotmingto  the  wi-tr 

Unplowed,  fin-plAfi'd'.  a^ 

Not  plowed. 

To  Unplume,  fin-plAme'.  v,  a. 

To  (Irip  of- plumes,  to  degrade. 

Unpoetic'al,  fin-po-et'tA-kll. 
Unpoetick,  fln-p6-lt'ik. 

Not  fufdh  '»*  becomes  a  poet. 

UnpolJ^ed,  fin-pAl'ifht.  a. 

Not  fmoothed,  not  brightened  by  aijtcriuooj 
not  civilized,  not  refiaed. 

Unpolitb,  fin-pA-litc^  a« 

Not  elegant,  not  refined,  not  civil. 

Unpolluted,  fin-pAl-^A'tAd.  a. 

Not  corrupted,  not  dciilcd. 

Unpopular,  fin-pAp'A-14r.  a. 

Not  6tted  to  pleafe  the  people. 

UnpOrtable,  dn-pon  il-bl.  a.   * 
Not  to  be  earned. 

Vkpos- 
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Unpossessed,  fln-p6z-zc(l'.  a. 

Not  had,  not  obtained. 

Unpossessing,  fin-p6z-zes'sing.  a. 

Having  no  poffcflion. 

UNPRACTiCABLE,dn-prik't5-k4-bl. 

a.  Not  fcafiblc. 

Unpractised,  fln-prik't!ft.  a. 

Not  Ikilful  by  ufc  and  experience. 

Unp^aised,  An-praz'd'.  a. 

Not  celebrated,  not  praifed. 

Unprecarious,  fin-prA-ki'ri-fls.a. 

Not  dependent  on'another. 

Unprecedented,    fin-pr3s's4-dcn- 
t^d.  a. 

Not  juliifiablc  by  any  example. 

To  Unpredict,  dn-pr4-dikt'.  v.  a. 

To  relrad  predidion. 

Unpreferred,  fin-pri-fer*d'.  a. 

Not  advanced. 

Unpregnant,  ftn-prcg'ndnt.  a. 

Not  prolifick. 

Unprejudicate,  dn-prA-jA'di-kite 

a..  Not  prepoffefTcd  by  any  fettled  notions. 

Unprejudiced,  fin-pred'jA-dift.  a. 

Free  from  prejudice. 

UNPRELATiCAL,6n-prA-Ut'i-k41.a, 

Uofoitable  to  a  prelate. 

Unpremeditated,  An-prA-mAd'A- 
ti-tAd.  a. 

Not  prepared  in  the  raind  beforehand. 

Unprepared,  dn-prA-par*d'.  a. 

Not  fitted  by  previous  mcafurc ;  not  made 
fit  for  the  dreadful  moment  of  departure. 

Unpreparedness,    An-prA-pi'rAd- 
nAs.  f.  (365). 

State  of  being  unprepared. 

Unprepossessed,  6n-prA-pAz-zAft'. 

a.  Not    prcpofleired,   not  prc-occupicd  by 
notions. 

Unpressed,  fin-prAft'.  a. 

Not  prelTed,  not  enforced.  / 

Unpretending, dn-prA-tAn' ding.  a. 

Not  claiming  any  diftin^iions. 

Unprevailing,  fln-prA-vi'Hng.  a. 

Being  of  no  force. 

Unpre VENTED,  fln-prA-vAnt'Ad.  a. 

Not  previoufly  hindered ;  not  preceded  by 
any  thing. 

Unprincely,  An-pnns'lc.  a. 

Unfiiitable  to  3  prince. 

Unprincipled,  fln-prin'sA-prd.  a. 

(359.)  Not  fcuird  in  tenets  or  opinions. 

Unprintid,  fin-pilnt'Ad.  a. 

Not  primed. 

Unprisablb,  An-prl'zl-bl.  a. 

Not  valued,  not  of  edimationi 

Unprisoreo,  fin-prlz'zVd.  a.  (359) 

Set  £ree  from  conHnemrnt. 

Unprized,  6n-pnz*d'.  a. 

Not  vaiaed. 

Unproclaimed,  An-pri-klim'd'.a. 

Not  notified  by  a  puLlick  declaration. 

Unprofaned^  Qn-pr&-fin'J'.  a. 

Not  violated. 

Unprofitablb,  fin-prATA-tJ-W.  a. 

Ufelefa,  ferving  no  parpofc. 

Unprofitableness,  An-pr&f  A-ti- 

bl-nes.  f. 

Ufelcffncft, 
Unprofitably,  in-pr&f'A-il-blA^ 

ad.  Uie^cfsly,  withont  advanta^. 

Unpeofitep^  fln-pr6f' it-Ad.  a. 

Having  tio  gain. 


Unprolifick,  fin.pr6-lif'ik.  a. 

Barren,  not  produ^ive. 

Unpronounced,  An-pr6-n64nft'.a. 

Not  uttered,  not  fpoken. 

Unproper,  dn-pr6p'fir.  a. 

Not  peculiar. 

Unproperly,  fin-pr&p'flr-lA.  ad. 

Contrarily  to  propriety,  improperlv. 

Unpropitious,  in-pr6-piih'ns.  a. 

Not  favourable,  ioaufpicious. 

Unproportioned,    dn-pri-por' 
(hfin;d.  a. 

Not  fuited  to  fomething  elfe. 

Unproposed,  fin-prA-p6z'd'.  a. 

Not  propofed. 

Unpropped,  in-prdpt'.  a. 

Not  fupportcd,  not  upheld. 

Unprosperous,  on-pr6s'p6r-fis.  a. 

Unfortunate,  not  profperous. 

Unprosperously,  dn-pr6s'pir-4s- 
lA.  ad. 

Unfuccefs  fully. 

Unprotected,  in-prA-tAk'tAd.  a. 

Not  prote^ed,  not  fupportcd. 

Unproved,  fin-pra&v*d'.  a. 

Not  evinced  by  arguments. 

To  Unprovide,  dn-pri-vldc'.  v,  a. 

To  divcft  of  refolution  or  qualifications. 

Unprovided,  fin-pr6-vl'dAd.  a. 

Not  fecured  or  qualified  by  previoua  met- 
fures ;  not  furnimed. 

Unprovoked,  dn-pr6*v&kt'.  a. 

Not  provoked. 

Un PRUNED,  dn-prin*d'.  a. 

Not  cut,  not  lopped. 

Unpublickl,  dn-pdb'lik.  a. 

Private,  not  generally  known. 

Unpublished,  dn-pdb'liflit.  a. 

Secret,  unknown  ;  not  given  to  the  publick. 

Unpunished,  fin-pnniiht.  a. 

Not  puniihed,  fuffered  to  cootioue  in  inpu- 
■ity. 

Unpurchased,  dn-pfir'tibaft.  a. 

Unbought. 

Unpurged,  fin-p4rj'd'.  a. 

Not  purged. 

Unpurified,  6n-p6'rA-fIde.  a. 

Not  freed  from  recrement,    not  cleanfed 
from  fin. 

Unpursued,  dn-pAr-sAde'.  a. 

Not  purlued. 

Unputrified,  An-pi'trA-fidc.  a. 

Not  corrupted  by  rottennefs. 

Unqualified,  fin-kw61'A-fidc.  a. 

Not  fit. 

To  Unqualify,  fln-kw61'A-n.  v. a. 

To  difqualif  y,  to  divcft  of  salification . 

Unquarrelable,  5n-kw6r'r!Ud-bI 

a.  Such  as  cannot  be  impugned. 

To  UNayEEN,  fin-kwAAn'.  v.  a. 

To  divcft  of  the  dignity  of  queen. 

UNOyENCHABLE,  tin-kwcnfh'i-bl. 

a.  Uncxiinguiftiable. 

Unquenched,  fin-kwen(ht'.  a. 

Not  extinguifhed  ;  not  cxtingulfhable. 

Unquenchableness,  iin-kwAn(h' 
a-bl-nAs.  f. 

Unexlipguiibablcncfs, 

Unquestionable,  Anrlwes'tlhfln- 
.  a-bl.  a. 

Indubitable,  not  to  be  doubted  ;  fuch  as  can- 
not bear  to  be;  qi^cftioncd  wiih«itt  impati- 


Unquestionably,  An-kwAs'tlbdn* 

^-blA.  ad. 

Indubitably,  without  doubt. 

Unquestioned,  An-kTvAs'tihAn'd.a. 

Not  doubted,  paficd  without  doubt  ;  indif- 
putable,  not  to  be  oppofed ;  not  interro- 
gated, not  examined. 

Unq^iick,  An-kwik'.  a. 

Motionlefs. 

Unquiet,  An-kwl'At.  a. 

Moved  with  peroetual  agitation,  not  calfax^ 
not  fiill ;  difturoed,  full  of  perturbatiooy 
not  at  peace  ;  refUcfs,  unfatiafied. 

UNayiETLY,  An-kwl'At-lA.  ad. 

Without  reft. 

UNOyiETNEss,  An-kwl'et-nAs.  f. 

Want  of  tranquillity  ;  want  of  peace;  reft* 
leflncfs,  turbulence;  perturbation,  uncafi* 
ncis. 

Unrackbd.  An*r^t^  a. 

Not  poured  from  the  leca. 

Unraked,  An-r^t'.  a» 

Not  thrown  together  and  covered. 

Unransacksd,  An-rin's2kt.  a. 

Not  pillaged. 

To  Unravel,  An-riv'vl.  v.  a. 

To  diientangle,  to  extricate,  to  clear;  to 
diforder,  to  throw  out  of  the  prefent  ccmfti* 
totion  ;  to  clear  up  the  intrigue  of  a  play. 

Unrazored,  An-ri'zAr'd.  a. 

Unfhaven. 

Unreached,  An-cAtfht\  a. 

Not  atuined. 

Unread,  An-rAd',  a. 

Not  read,  not  publickly  pronounced;  ua* 
taught,  not  learned  in  books. 

Unreadiness,  An-rAd'A-nAs.  f. 

Want  of  readinefs,  want  of  promptneCis 
want  of  preparation. 

Unready,  An-rAd'A.  a. 

Not  prepared,  not  fit;  not  prompt,  not 
quick ;  awkward,  ungain. 

Unreal,  An-rA'41.  a. 

Unfubftantial. 

Unreasonable,  An-rA'z*n-i-bI.  a. 

Exorbiunt,  claiming  or  infifting  on  more 
than  is  fit;  nqt  agreeable  to  reafon  ;  greater 
than  is  fit,  immoderate. 

Unreasonableness,  An-rA'z'n-l^ 
Dl-nes« 

Exorbiunce,  exceflive  demand;  inconfif* 
tency  with  reafon. 

Unreasonably,  An-rA'z'n-ft-blA. 

ad.  In  a  manner  contiary  to  reafon;  mosc 
than  enough. 

Un  REBATED,  An-rA-ba'tAd.  a. 

Not  blunted. 

Unrebukeable,  An-rA-bA'k4-bl.a. 

Obnoxious  to  no  cenfure. 

Unreceived,  An-rA-sAv*d'.  a. 

Not  received. 

Unreclaimed,  An-rA-kl4m'd'.  a. 

Not  turned  ;  not  reformed. 

Unreconcileable,  An-rAk-An-sl' 
m.bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  appeafed,  implacable;  not  to  be 
made  confiiknt  with. — bee  R/€onriUabU» 

Unrecokciued,  An-rck'6n-sil*d.  a. 

Not  icconcilcd. 

Unrecorded,  AnrrA-kAr'dAd.  a. 

Not  kept  in  remembrance  by  publick  rnona* 
meats. 

Unrecounted,  An-rA-k6Ant'Ad.  a.. 

Not  told,  not  related. 
UNRECilUITABLE,An.rArkr&&t'l-W. 

a.  Incapable 
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a.  Incapable  of  repaiiiog  the  deficienccf  of 
an  army. 

Unrecuring,  fio-ri-ki'nng.  a. 

Irremediable. 

Unreduced,  fin-r4-duft'.  a. 

Not  reduced. 

Unreformable,    fln-ri-for'mi-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  put  into  a  new  form. 

Unreformbd,  fin-ri-form*d'.  a. 

Not  amended,  not  corrected  ;  not  brought 
to  newncfs  of  life. 

Unrefr ACTED,  fin-ri-frdk'fld.  a. 

Not  refraflcd. 

Unrefreshed,  fln-rt-frefht'.  a, 

Not  cheered,  not  relieved. 

Unregarded,  dn-re-g5r'dld.  a. 

Not  heeded,  not  rcfpcdcd. 

Unregbnerate,  An-r4-jen'er-ale. 

a.  Not  brought  to  a  new  life. 

Unreined,  fin-rin'd'.  a. 

Not  rcftramed  by  the  bridle. 

Unrelenting,  fin-rA-l^nt'!ng.  a. 

Hard,  cruel,  feeling  no  pity. 

Unrelievable,  fln-r&-lc'vd-bl.  a. 

Admitting  no  fuccour. 

Unrelieved,  An-r4-l44v'd'.  a. 

Not  fuccourcd  ;  not  cafed. 

Unremarkable,  dn-ri-mirk'i-bl. 

a.  Not  capable  of  being  obferved ;  not  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

Unrencediable,  in-r4-m4'de-3-bl. 

«.  Admitting  no  remedy. 

Unremembering,  on-ri-mcm'bfir- 
ing.  a. 

Having  no  tnemory.  ^ 

Unremembrance,    in.r4-mcm' 
brinfe.  f. 

Forgetfulnefs,  want  of  remembrance. 

Unremovable,  6n-r4-m&&v'i-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  taken  away. 

Unremovably,  in-rA-moov'd-bl6. 

ad.  In  a  manner  that  admits  no  removal. 

Unremoved,  an-r4-m&&v'd'.  a. 

Not  taken  away ;  not  capable  of  being  re- 
moved. 

Unrepaid,  fln-ri-pide'.  a. 

Not  recompenfcd,  not  compenfated. 

Unrepealed,  in-^i-pil'd'.  a. 

Not  revoked,  not  abrogated. 

Unrepented,  6n-rA-p^nt'ed.  a. 

Not  regarded  with  penitential  forrow. 

UNREPENTiNG,fin-r4-pent'ing.  1  ^ 
Unrepentant,  6n-re -pent' ant  j 

Not  repenting,  not  penitent. 

Ui!iREPiNiNG,dn-r4-pi'ning.  a. 

Not  pecvi(hly  complaining. 

UNREPLENiSHED,in-r4-plen'i(ht.a. 

Not  filled. 

Unrbpri^vable,  fln-ri-priiv'4-bL 

Not  to  be  refpitcd  from  penal  death. 

UNREPROACHED,&n-ri-pr6t(ht'.  a. 

Not  upbraided,  notcenfurcd. 

Unreprovable,  dn.ri-pr56v'i-bl. 

a.  Not  liable  to  blame. 

Unreproved,  fln-ri-pr5ovy.  a. 

Not  cenfured  ;  not  liable  to  cenfure. 

Unrepugnant,  dn-ri-pig'nint,  a* 

Not  oppofite. 

Unreputable,  fln-rlp'A-ti-blc.  a. 

Not  creditable. 

UNRE(XyESTED,  in-r4-kw5ft'cd.  a. 

Not  alked. 

UNRBQi?iTABLE,in-rA-kwl'ti-bLa. 
Not  to  be  retaliated* 


Unresented,  fln-rS-zeiit'cd.  a. 

Not  regarded  with  anger. 

Unreserved,  Qn-r5-zerv'd'.  a. 

Not  limited  by  any  piivate    convenience; 
open,  frank,  concealing  nothine. 

Unreservedly,  fln-r4-zer'vcd-li. 

ad.  (364}.     Without    limitation*;    without 
concealuicnt,  openly. 

Unreservedness,   fln-ri-zlr'vSd- 
nes.  f.  (364). 

Openncfs,  frankners. 

Unresisted,  i\n-rt;-zis'ted.  a. 

Not  oppofcd  i  rcfiAlcfs,  f*ich  a&  cannot  be 
oppofcd. 

Unresisting,  fln-ri-zis't!ng.  a. 

Not  oppofing,  not  making  refidancc. 

Unresolvable,  fln-ri-z61'vd-bl.a. 

Not  to  be  folvcd,  infoluble. 

Unresolved,  dn-ri-z61v'd',  a 

Not   determined,  having  made  no   rcfolu- 
tion;  not  folved,  not  cleared. 

Unresolving,  6n-ri-z61'viug.  a. 

Not  refolving. 

Unrespective,  fln-ri-fplk'tlv.  a. 

Inattentive,  taking  little  notice. 

Unrest,  dn-rlll'.  f. 

Difquiet,  want  of  tranquillity,  unquietnefa. 

Unrestored,  fln-re.ft6r'd'.  a. 

Not  reftored  ;  not  cleared  from  an  attainder. 

Unrestrained,  fln-r4-ftrin'd'.  a. 

Not  confined,    not  hindered ;     licentioiu, 
loofe  ;  not  limited.  • 

Unretractbd,  dn-ri-tr^k'ted.  a. 

Not  revoked,  not  recalled. 

Unrevealed,  fln-r6-vird'.  a. 

Not  told,  not  difcovered. 

Unrevenged,  dn-r^-vSnj'd'.  a. 

Not  revenged. 

Unreverend,  fin-rlv'er-lnd.  a. 

Irreverent,  difrefpedful. 

Unreverendly,  fin-rlv'ir-ind-li. 

ad.  Difrefpeafully. 

Unreversed,  fin-r4-vJrft'.  a. 

Not  revoked,  not  repealed. 

Unrevoked,  in-ri-v6kt'.  a. 

Not  recalled. 

Unrewarded,  dn-ri-wdrd'Id.  a. 

Not  rewarded,  not  recompcnfed. 

To  Unriddle,  dn-rld'dl.  v.  a. 

To  folve  an  eoigma«  to  explain  a  problem. 

Unridici/louSi  fin-r£-dik'&-10s.  a. 

Not  ridiculous. 

To  Unrig,  fln-rig'.  v.  a. 

To  ftrip  off  the  tackk. 

Unrighteous^  An-rl't(h£-&s.  a. 

Unjuft,  wicked,  linful,  bad. 

Unrighteously,  in-ri't(hi-&s4i. 

ad.  Uojuftly,  wickedly,  fiufully. 

Unrighteousness,   dn-ri't(hi-fis- 
nls.  f. 

Wickednefs,  injuftice. 

Unrightful,  An-rite'fdl.  a. 

Not  rightful,  not  juft. 

To  Unring,  fln-ring'.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  a  ring. 

To  Unrip,  fin-rip',  v.  a. 

To  cut  open. 
Unrii^e,  fin-ripe',  a* 

Imroatarei  not  fully  coucofted  ;  too  early. 

Unripened,  fin-ri'pVd.  a.  (359J. 

Not  matured. 

Unripene$s,  fin-ripe'nes.  f. 

ImmaturiCy,  want  of  npenefs. 
3Z  ^ 


Unrivalled,  i^n-rrvSld.  a. 

Having  no  competitor  ;  having  no  peer  fft 
equal. 

To  Unrol,  fin-role',  v.  a.  (406]. 

To  open  what  is  rolled  or  convolved. 

Unromanticic,  fin-ri-m4n'tik.  a. 

Contrary  to  romance. 

To  Unroof,  fin-r5if'.  v.  a. 

To  111  ip  off  the  roof  or  covering  of  houfes. 

Unroosted,  fin-r6d?t'cd.  a. 

Driven  from  the  rood, 

4Jnrough,  fin-rfif .  a.  (314J. 

Smooth. 

To  Unroot,  fin-roSt'.  v.  a. 

To  tear  from  the  roots,  to  extirpate. 

Unrounded,  fin-rofind'id.  a. 

Not  (hapcd,  not  cot  to  a  round. 

Unroyal,  fin-rfic'll.  a. 

Unprincely,  not  royal. 

To  Un RUFFLE,  fin-rfif'fl.  v.  a. 

To  ceafe  from  commotion,  of  agitation. 

Unruffled,  fin-r&f'fl*d.  a,  ' 

Calm,  tranquil,  not  tumultuous. 

Unruled,  fin-ro&rd'.  a. 

Not  dire£led  by  any  fuperior  power. 

Unruliness,  fin-roJ'li-ncs.  L     . 

Turbulence,  tumultuoufucfa. 

Unruly,  Qn-r6&'U.  a« 

Turbulent,  ungovernable,  liceatioua. 

Unsafe,  fin-sjife'.  a. 

Not  fecure,  hazardous,  dangerous. 

Unsafely,  An-sife'li.  ad. 

Not  fecurely,  danscrouflv. 

Unsaid,  fin-s4a',  a.  (aoj)^ 

Not  uttered,  not  mentioned. 

Unsalted,  fin-si!t'ld.  a.  . 

Not  pickled  or  feafoned  with  fait. 

Unsanctified,  fin-sdnk'ti-flde.  a. 

Unholy,  not  confecrated. 

Unsatiable,  dh-sl'(b£-i-bL  a. 

Not  to  be  fatisfied. 
UNSATISFACTORIilESS,     ia-sit-tls* 

ak'tfir.i-n&.  f. 

Failure  of  giving  (atitCa^aa. 

Unsatisfactory^  fin-stt^^is-f^^ 
tfir-A.  a. 

Not  giving  {atM&dtoa,  aotdetriag  the  M* 
ficulty. 

Unsatisfisdness,  AA«s2tMs*fidc- 
nis.  f. 

The  Aate  «f  being  ii#t  fattffied,  want  -of  Iul-> 
neCi. 

Unsatisfied,  fin-sit'tls-flde.  a. 

Not  contented,  not  pleafcd ;  not  filled,  at 
gr«tiiie4  im  the  fuU. 

Unsatisfying,  fin-sit^tls-fUlng.a- 

Unable  to  gratify  to  the  full. 

Unsavouriness,  fin-sii'vfir-£-ois« 

f.  fiadtalle;  bad  fmeU. 

Unsavoury,  fin-si'vfir-A.  a« 

Talleleis  ;  having  a  bad  tafte;  having  an  iil 
fmell,  fetid :  unpleafing,  difguiUn^ 

To  Unsay,  fin-si'.  v.a. 

To  retrafi,  to  recant. 

Unscaly,  fin-M'l&.  a« 

Having  no  fcales. 

UnscarRed^  fia-flc4rM'.  a. 

Not  marked  witb  wounda. 

Unscholastick,  fiQ-ik642b't!L  a. 

Not  bred  to  litcrau^re. 

UNacHOOi.EP,  fin-(k&6rd'«  a. 

Uned^catedL,  not  learned. 

U(iscojLC9BD,  fia•ikirt{ht^  a. 
No.t  toiichcd  by  fiicu 
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Unscre^nep,  fln-(kri4n'd'.  a. 

Not  covered)  not  prote6lcd. 

UNSCRiPTURAL,fln-(krip't(hi.r4l.a. 

Not  dcfenlible  by  fcripture.- 

To  Unseal,  Oa-sile'.  v,  a. 

To  open  any  thing  fcaled. 

Unsealed,  fin-sil'd'.  a. 

Wanting  a  feal;  haviuethc  fcal  broken. 

Tq  Unseam,  fin-seme',  v.  a. 

To  rip,  to  cut  open. 

Unsearchable,  in-s5rt{h'4-bl.  a, 

Infcrutable,  not  to  be  explored. 

Unsearchableness,    fin-slrtfh'i- 
bl-nls.  f, 

Impoflibility  to  be  explored. 

Unseasonable,  fin-si 'z*n-i-bl.  a. 

Not  fuitable  to  time  or  occaiion,  unfit,  un- 
timely, ill-timed  ;  not  agreeable  to  tbe  time 
Qi  the  yearr;  late,  as  an  tJnfeafonable  time  of 
night. 

Unseasonableness^    fin-si'z*n-&- 
bl-nls.  f. 

Dilagreement  with  time  or  place. 

Unseasonably,  fin-s4'z'n-d-bl4. 

ad.  Not  feal'onably,  not  agreeably  to  time 
or  occafion. 

Unseasoned,  fin-s4'z*n'd.  a.  (359). 

Unfeafonable,  untimely,  Ul-timed.  Out  o£ 
ufe.  Unformed,  not  qualified  by  ufe ;  irre- 
gular, inoidinate;  not  kept  it U  fit  for  nte ; 
not  fdted,  as  Unfeafoned  meat. 

Unseconded,  An-slk'fin-did.  a. 

Not  fupportcd ;   not  exemplified  a  fecond 

time. 

Unsecret,  fin-s^'krft.  a.  (99). 

Not  clofe,  not  tru%. 

Unsbcure,  fin^se-kfire'.  a. 

Not  fafe. 

Unssduced,  fin-^i-dfift^-.  a. 

Not  drawn  to  ill. 

Unseeing,  fin-sii'i^.  a. 

Wanting  the  power  of  vifion. 

To  Unseem,  fifl-siim'.  V.  a* 

Not  to  fccm. 

Unseemliness,  fin-s4im'lA-nes.  f. 

Indecency,  indecorum,  uncomelineif. 

Unseemly,  fin-sAim'14.  a. 

Indecent*  uncomely,  unbecoming 

Un4EEN,  fin-siin'.  a. 

Not  feen,  not  difcovcred  ;  invifible,  undiC. 
coverable ,  unfkillcd,  unexperienced. 

Unselfish,  fin-self  ifti.  a. 

Not  addi£^cd  to  private  iniercft. 

Unsent,  fin-sint'.  a. 

Not  fcnt ;  Uufcnt  for,  not  called  by  letter 
or  rocffu^ger. 

Unseparable,  fln-scp'ar-d-bl.  a. 

Not  10  be  parted,  no;  to  be  divided. 

Unseparated,  fln-sep'3r-i-ted.  a. 

Not  partid. 

UNSERViCEABLE,6n-ser'vis-i-bl.a. 

Ufclefs,  bringing  no  advaatag^c. 

Unser V ic EA BLYj,  fin-ser'vis-J-blA. 

ad.   Without  uf*,  v,ithout  advantage. 

Unset,  fin-set',  a. 

Not  fet,  not  placed. 

To  Unsettle,  un-set'tl.  v.  a. 

I'o  make  uncertain ;  to  move  fiom  a  place  ; 
to  overthrov^ . 

Unsettled,  fin-slt'tl'd.  a.  (359). 

Not  fixed  in  icfolution,  not  determined, 
not  ileady ;  unequable^  not  regular,  change- 
able ;  not  eRabhlked  ;  not  fixed  in  a  pisce 
•f  abode. 

L  NS£TT%EDKi-SSji  fin-stt'trd-nSs.  f. 
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Irrcfolution,  aDdetermiaed  ftatt  of 
uncertainty,  flufiruation. 

Unsevered,  fia-s4v'fir*d.  a. 

Not  parted,  not  divided. 

To  Unsex,  fin-siks'.  v.  a. 

To  oMke  otherwifsthan  the  (ex  commonly  it^ 

Unshadowed,  fin-ihld'&de.  a. 

Not  clouded,  not  darkened. 

Unshakeablb,  fin-M'ki-bl.  a. 

Not  fubjed  to  concufllon. — Sec  ReconcileMbk, 

Unshaked,  fin-fh&kt'.  a. 

Not  fliaken. 

Unshaken,  fin-(hi'k'n.  a.  (103). 

Not  agitated,  not  moved;  not  fubjc^  to 
concuiUoa  }  not  weakened  in  refolutioni 
not  moved. 

To  Unshakle,  fin-(hik'kL  v,  a. 

To  looCe  from  boadi ;  properly  VwJbackU, 
See  CodU. 

Unshamed,  dn-(h&m*d'.  a. 

Not  (hamcd. 

Unshapen,  fin-lhi'p'n.  a. 

MiiibapeQ,  deformed. 

Unshared,  fin-fliir'd',  a. 

Not  partaken*  not  had  in  com^non. 
To  UNSHEATH,  fin-ft^TH'.  V.  a. 
To  draw  from  the  fcabbard. 

Unshed,  fin-ih§d'.  a. 

Not  fpik. 

Unsheltered,  dn-fliSKtftr*d.  a. 

Wanting  protc^on. 

To  Unship,  fin-^hip^  v.  a. 

Totakeoutof  a  (bip. 

Unshocked,  fin-fliMct'.  h. 

Not  difgufted,  not  oiFended. 

Unshod,  An-fhid'.  a. 

Having  no  flioes. 

Unshook,  fin-(hdfik'.  part.  a. 

Not  (haken. 

Unshorn,  fin-fli6rn'.  a. 

Not  clipped. 

Unshot,  fin-fh6t'.  part,  a. 

Not  hit  by  (hot. 

To  Unshout,  fin-fli6dt'.  v.  a. 

To  annihilate,  or  rctrad  a  fhout. 

Unshowered,  fin-ftidfir'd',  a. 

Not  watered  by  (bowers. 

Unshrinking,  dn-fhrink'!ng.  a. 

^^t  recoiling. 

Unshunnable,  in-fhdn'ni-bl.  a. 

Inevitable. 

Unsifted,  fin-slft'ld.  a. 

Not  parted  by  a  lieve ;  not  tried. 

Unsight,  an-site'.  a. 

Not  feeing. 

Unsighted,  6n-si't4d.  a. 

InviGble,  not  feen.  ' 

Unsiohtliness,  6n-sltc'16-nls.  f. 

Deformity,  difagreeablenefs  to  the  eye. 

Unsightly,  On-slte'li.  a. 

Difagreeablc  to  the  Tighu 

Unsincere,  fin-sin-sire'.  a. 

Not  heartv,  not  faithful ;  not  genuine,  in- 
pure,  adulterated ;  not  found,  not  folid. 

Unsincerity,  An-s!n-slr'i-t4.  a. 

Adulteration,  cheat. 

T©  Unsinew,  fln-sin'fi.  v 

To  deprive  of  llrength. 

Unsinged,  fin-sinj'd'.  a* 

Not  fcorched,  not  touched  by  (ire. 

Unsinking,  fin-sink'ing.  a« 

Not  linking. 

Unsinewbd,  fin-sin'ide.  a. 

Ncr\cicfS|  weak* 


a. 


Unbinniko,  fin-slfi'nlng.  a. 

Impeccable. 

Unscanned,  fin-ftin'd'.a. 

Not  raeafured,  not  computed. 

Unskilled,  fin-fkfl'd'.  a. 

Wanting  fl^ill,  wanting  knowledge. 

Unskilful,  fln-fkii'ffll.  a. 

Wanting  art,  wanting  knowledge. 

Unskilfully,  fin-fldiTfil-A.  ad. 

Without  knowledge,  without  art. 

Unskilfulness,  An-fkil'fflUnJs.  fr 

Want  of  art,  want  of  knowledge. 

Unslain,  On-flinc'.  a,     - 

Not  killed. 

Unslaked,  fin-fllkt'.  a. 

Not  quenched. 

Unsleeping, ^in-flWp'ing.  a. 

Ever  wakeful. 

Unslipping^  fio-flip'ing.  a.       , 

Not  liable  to  ffip,  faft. 

Unswirched,  fln-fmiitflit',  a. 

UnpoHvted,  not  ftained 

Unsmoked,  fin-fnaikt'.  a. 

Not  fmoked. 

Unsociable,  An-s6'flii'l-bL  a. 

Not  kind,  not  communicative  of  good* 

Unsociably,,  fijo-si'<hi-anblA.  ad 

Not  kindly. 

Unboiled,  fin-sdll'd'.  a. 

Not  polluted,  not  tainted*  not  ft^iocd* 

Unsold,  fin-sild',  a. 

Not,  eKdUn^ed  for  money. 

Unsoldierlike,  fin-sil'jlr-like.  »• 

Unbecoming  a  foldicr. 

Unsolid^  an.s61'id.  a. 

Fluid,  not  coherent. 

Unsolved,  fin-s6Iv*d^  a. 

Not  folved. 

Unsophisticated^   fin-s6-fis'ii. 
kji.t^.a. 

Not  adulterated. 

Unsorte^,  fin-sdrt'cd.  a. 

Not  diftributed  by  proper  feparation. 

Unsought,  fin-s4wt'.  a. 

Had  without  feeking.  not  iearcjiod. 

Unsound,  fiii-sdfind'.  a. 

Sickly,  wanting  heakli ;  n*t  fiee  tnm 
cracks;  rotten,  corrupted;  «ot  octkodox; 
not  honet,  not  upri^jht;  not  rwcerc,  wot 
faithful ;  crroneoos,  wrong;  not  £aA  imdn 
foot. 

Unsounded,  fin-sAAnd'ed,  a. 

Not  tried  by  the  plummet. 

Unsoundness,  fln-sAAnd'nIs.  f, 

Erroneous  of  belief,  want  of  orthodoxy i 
corruptnefs  .of  any  kind  ;  want  of  fticngrfa, 
w«nt  of  folidity. 

Unsoured,  iln-sAAr*d'.  a. 

Not  made  four,^t  made  morofe. 

Unsown,  An-s6ne',  a. 

Not  propagated  by  (cattertog  feed. 

Unspared,  fin-fpir*d'.  a. 

Not  fpared. 

Unsparijjg,  An-(]pi'r!ng.  a. 

Not  fparing,  not  parumonious. 

To  Unspeak,  fin-fpike'.  v.  a^ 

To  rctrad,  to  recant. 

Unspeakable,  An-fpi'ki-hl.  a. 

Not  to  be  expreffed. 

Unspeakably,  An-fpA'ki-bI4,  ad. 

Inexpreflibly,  ineffably. 

Unspbcified,  An-fp^'fiA-f Id^ ^ 

Not  particularly  xmeatioQtiL 

UKSPBCirt4« 


UNS 


UNS 


UNT 


—  nA,  mayc,»Ar,,dk;  — tibcttftb,  WU;  — Afi>--p4flttd;--/A&i,  this. 


Unspbcolai IVB,  ftn-fjpik'A-li-tlv. 

a.  Not  thcoBttical. 

Unspbp,  An-fpiA'.  a. 

Not  difpatchcd,  not  performed. 

Unspen-t,  in-fpint'.  a. 

Not  wafted,  not  diminiAed,  not  weakened. 

To  Unsph£RE»  fln-srtre'.  v.  a. 

To  remove  from  its  orb. 

Ukspibo,  im-fpHe'.  a. 

Not  difcovered,  not  (een. 

UnsfIlt,  in-fplU'.  a. 

Not  fpcd ;  no^  foiled. 

ToUmspirit,  4n-(iplF'lt.  v.  a. 

To  difpirit,  to  dcpreff,  to  dejcft. 

Unspoiled,  4R-fp4il'd',  a. 

Not  plundered,  not  piUafed  i  noc  marred. 

Unspotted,  fin-ip6t't;4d.  a. 

Not  maiked  with  «ay  ftain  ;     ioiMiacultte, 
not  tainted  with  RuUt. 

Unsq^ared,  fin-lkwir'cl'.  a. 

Not  fiorsiedt  kregu^ar* 

Unstable,  ftn-fti'bl.  a. 

Notfixed^noit  foft ;  incoaft»ni,  irrefolute. 

Unstaid,  4n-ftade'.  a. 
Not  copl,  not  prudest,  not  fettled  into  dif- 
crction,  not  fteady,  muublc 

UvsTAiDNBsa,  fln-ftUe'iub.  f. 

Indifcrction,  volatile  mind. 

Unstained,  4a-ftlM»*d'.  a. 

Not  ftained,  not  dyed,  not  diCcolourcd. 

To  Unstate,  fui-ftite'.  v.  a. 

To  pm  out  of  lUtc  -  ,  ^  1     A  • , 

Unstatutable,  fin-(lit'tlhA-43Ubl. 

a.  Contrary  to  (Utittc. 

Unstaunched,  in-ftinflit'.a.  (ais) 

Not  ftopptd,  not  fUyed. 
ffT  Dr.  Johnfon  ha«  fpclt  the  fimpU  of  thit 
word  J7<7«'i>  and  the  compound  Hajiauacked. 
Itfr.  Sheridan  has  followed  him  in  this  over- 
fight ;  hut  it  ought  to  be  obfervcd,  that  at 
ch«  word  cooaca^  from  the  French  efioncher^ 
neither  of  ihefc   words  (hould  be  written 

Unstmi^!^^'^*  4n-ft4d'di4i.  ad. 
Without  «ny  cergii^ty.;   ineonAamly,   not 
confiftcntly.  .  ^,,,,.       j       - 

Unsteapines$,  on-ft€d  de-n$s.  f. 

Want  of  conftancy,  irrcfolution,  mutftbiUty. 

Unsteady^  AnrftM'di.  a- 

Inconllant,    ixrefolute,    mutable,  variable, 
changeable  ;  not  fixed,  not  fettled. 

Unsteadfast,  4n-ftid'f5ft.  a. 

Not  fiaccd,  not  Xa{l» 

Unsteeped,  in-ftfipt^  a. 

Not  foaked. 

To  Unstino,  An-fting'.  v.  a* 

To  difarm  of  a  lling.  ^ 

Un8Tinted>  dn-ftint^'ed.  a. 

Not  limited. 

Un8tfrrbd,  fin-ftfir*d'^  a. 

Not  ftirrrd,  not  agitated. 

To  Unstitch,  fin-ftitlh'.  v.  a- 

To  open  by  picking  the  ftitchcs, 

Unstooping,  in-ftii'ping.  a. 

Not  bending,  not  yielding. 

To  Unstpp>  fin-ft6p'.  v.  a. 

To  free  from  ftop  or  obftruAioiw 

Unstopped,  fin-ft6pt'.  a. 

Meeting  no  rcfiftancc.         '      - 

Unstrained,  4n-ftr4n'd  .  a. 

Eafy,  not  forced.        .  i  /  ,    r j 

Unstraitsnei>,  ^-ftri't  n  d.  a. 

(359).  Not  conlraftcd.  1  *  t    »j 

UNSTRENOTHBNED,fin-ftring'/6.nd 
«.(359).  Notfmpoited,  not.afliftcd. 


To  Unstring,  in-ftring'.  v,  a« 

To  relax  any  thiog  ftrung,  to  deprive  of 
ftrings ;  to  loofie,  to  untie. 

Umstruck,  &a-ftr^k^  a. 

Not  moved,  not  affefled* 

Unstudied,  &n^ft&d'ld.  a. 

Not  premeditated,  not  laboured. 

Unstuffed,  Jkn-ttAft'.  a. 

Uniilled,  unfurnlihed. 

Unsubstantial,  fin-sAb-ftiii'ihil. 

a.  Not  folid,  not  palpable;  not  real. 

Unsuccebd-ed,  da-sAk-s^^'dcd.  a. 

Not  fiuVxeeded. 

Unsuccessful,  An-sdk-sls'fAl.  a. 

Not  having  the  wilhed  event. 

Unsuccessfully,  An-sfik-ses'fdl-i 

ad^  Uofortuoacely,  without  fuccefs. 

Unsuccessfulness,    dn-sAk-sis' 
fAl-n^.  f. 

Want  of  fuccefs,  event  contrary  to  wifti. 

Unsuccessive^  An^sAk-ses'slv.  a. 

Not  proceeding  by  flux  of  parts. 

Unsucked,  Qa^'sAkt'.  a. 

Not  having  the  kreafts  drawn. 

Unsuff^rable,  An-sAf'fAr-J-bl.  a. 

Not  fupportable,  intolerable. 

Unsufficience,  An-sAf-fifh'enfe. 

a.  Inability  to  anfwer  the  end  propofed. 

Unsufficient,  An-sAf-fifh'ent.  a. 

Unable,  inadequate. 

Unsugared,  An-fliAg'Ar'd.  a. 

Not  fweetened  with  fugar. 

Unsuitable,  An-su't4-bl.  a. 

Not  congruous,  not  equal,  not  propor- 
tionate. 

Unsuitablene&s,  An-sA'ti-bl-ncs. 

f.  Incongruity,  uufitnefs. 

Unsuiting,  An-sA'ting.  a. 

Not  fitting,  not  becoming.  ' 

Unsullied,  An-sAl'hd.  a. 

Not  fouled,  not  difgraccd,  pure. 

Unsung,  An-sAng'.  a. 

Not  celebrated  in  vcrfe,  not  recited  in  verfe. 

Unsunned,  An-sAn*d'.  a. 

Not  expofed  to  the  fun. 

Unsuperfluous,  An-sA-per'flA-As. 

a.  Not  more  than  enough. 

Unsufpl  ANTED,  An-sAp-plint'ed.  a. 

Not  force4t  or  thrown  tiom  under  that 
which  fupporta  it;  not  defeated  by  Itra- 
tagem. 

Unsupportable,  An-sAp'pon'd-bl. 

a.  Intolerable,  fuch  as  cannot  ne  rndurc4* 

Unsupported,  Aa-sAp-p6rt'cd.  a. 

Not  fuftaincd,  not  bel4  up  ;  not  allitted. 

Unsure,  An-lhAre'.  a. 

Not  fixed,  not  certain. 
UNSURMOUNTAJILE,Au-sAr-m6Anl' 

i-bl.  a. 

lofuperable,  not  to  be  overcome. 

Unsusceptible,  An-sAs-scp'ti-bl. 

a.  Incapable,  not  liable  to  admit. 

Unsuspect,  An-sAs-pikt'.    ^     1  ^^ 
Unsuspected,  An-sas-pSk'ted.  j 

Not  coniidercd  as  likely  to  do  or  mean  ill. 

Unsuspecting,  An-sAs-p4k'tlng.  a. 

Not  imagining  that  any  ill  is  dcfigncd: 

Unsuspicious^  An*sAs-pllh'As.  a. 

Having -no  fufpiciua. 

Unsustained,  An-sAs-tin*d'.  a* 

Not  fupportcdj.notheld  uo. 

Unswayable,  An-fwa'i-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  governed  or  inflja^ac .4  by  ano. 
thcr. 


Unswayed,  An-fwide'r  a. 

Not  wielded. 

To  Unswear,  An-fwirc'.  v.  n. 

Not  to  fwear,  to  recant  any  thing  fwox«« 

To  Unsweat,  An-fwfet'.  v.  a. 

To  cafe  after  fatigue. 

Unsworn,  An-fw6rn'.  a. 

Not  bound  by  an  oath. 

Untainted,  An-tint'2d.  a. 

Not  fuUied,  not  polluted ;  not  charged  widi 
any  crime ;  not  corrupted  by  mixture. 

Untaken,  An-li'k'n.  a. 

Not  taken. 

Untalked-op,  An-t4wkt'6v.  a. 

Not  meutiuned  io  the  world. 

Untameable,  An-ta'mJ-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  tamed,  not  to  be  lubdued. 
(pr  Dr.  Johnfoii  inferts  the  lUcnt  e  after  m 
both  ill  this  word  and  its  Umple  tameable  ; 
but  in  blatnablt  and  HnblamabU,  o\n'\\.^i\..  Mr. 
Sheridan  has  followed  him  in  the  two  firft 
words  ;  but  though  he  iofcrts  the  e  in  blume- 
able,  lie  ic»MC%  itoulin  MKbtamcbU.  In  my 
opinion  the  filcnt  e  ought  to  be  omitted  in 
all  thcfe  word*. — For  the  reafons,  fee  Pre- 
liminary Obfervations  to  the  khy  min^  Dic- 
tionary, page  xiii.  Sec  alfo  the  word  dtd/m* 
tileahle. 

Untamed,  An-tam*d'.  a. 

Not  fubducd,  not  fupprefled. 

To  Untangle,  On-tlng'gl.  v.  a. 

(40^).  To  loofe  from  intricacy  or  convo-^ 
lution. 

Untasted,  An-tis'tid.  a. 

Not  taAed,  not  tried  by  the  palate. 

Untasting,  An-tas'ting.  a. 

Not  perceiving  any  tafte  ;  not  trying  by  the 
palate. 

Untaught,  An-t5wt'.  a. 

Uninllru£led,  uneducated,  ignorant,  unlet* 
tered  ;  debarred  from  inllru6cton  ;  un&iUed, 
new,  not  having  ulc  or  pra6tice. 

To  Unteach,  Qn-tit(h'.  v.  a. 

To  make  to  quit,  or  forget  what  has  bcetf 
inculcated. 

Untempered,  An-tem'pAr'd.  a. 

Not  tempered. 

Untempted,  An-tlmt'ed.  a. 

Not  embarraiTcd  by  temptation;  not  in- 
vited by  any  thing  alluring. 

Untenable,  Aii-tcn'l-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  held  in  poffclhon  ;  nut  capable  of 
defence.— See  7enahk. 

Untenanted,  6n-ten'4nt-ld.  a. 

Having  no  tenant. 

Untended,  An-tfend'ed.  a. 

Not  having  any  attendance. 

Untender,  An-tin'dAr.  a. 

Wanting  fbftnefs,  wanting  affedion. 

Untendered,  An-t^nd'Ar'd.  a^ 

Not  offered. 

To  Untent,  Aa-t^nt'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  out  of  a  tent. 

Untented,.  An-tent'W.  a* 

Having  no  medicameuti  applied. 

Unterrified,  An-tet'ri-fidc.  a- 

Not  aftrighted,  not  Rruck  with  fear. 

Unthanked,  An-/Mnkt'.  a. 

Not  icpaired  with  acknowledgm^*nt  of  a 
kindnels;  cot  received  with  ihankfjlnels. 

Unthankful,  An-M3nk'fAl.  a. 

Ungrateful,  returning  no  acknowledgment. 

Unthankfully,  An-/Aink'fuUc. 

ad.  Without  thanks. 

Uj<thank,fuiness,  An-/Ai  .k'fAl- 

tfegled 


UNT 


UNV 


UNW 


^  (546). 

N'eglcfl  or  omilUon  pf  acknowledgment  for 

good  rcttivtd. 

Un  THAWED,  fin-zMw'd'.  a. 

No:  dilloiv'd  aUe-r  frol>. 

To  Unthink,  On-//link',  v.  a. 

To  iccal,  or  oifirifi  a  ihnut;hi. 

U\  JHiNKiNC,  nn-//'ink'ing.  a. 

I  hou^htlefs,  no:  t^^ci  lo  retUcuon. 

UntHv'RNV,  fjii-//>or'Dc.  a. 

Not  obliipctid  by  piicklcs. 
Un THOUGHT- OF,  lUl-/Mwt'iv.  a. 
Xoi  j-cgardi'd,  not  heeded 

To  Unthread,  iiU'/hed'.  v.  a* 

To  loofe. 

Unthr  EATEN KD,  fin-//:'ici't'n'd.  a. 

{25Vr   ^^^  menaced. 

Unthrift,  fin-//^iilV.  f. 

An  cxiruviigantj.a  prodiga]. 

Unthrivtily,  uii-z/^rifti-li.  ad. 

Wiihom  frugality. 

Unthrifty,  nn-Mrlrti.  a. 

Prodi^a!,  profulc,  Irfvilh,  \Aa(lcruI;  not 
caliJy  niude  lo  thrive  or  fatten. 

Unthriving,  On-/Ari'v!ng.  a. 

Not  thiiving,  not  pvofpcring. 

To  Unthrone,  fin-/Arcnc'.  v.  a. 

To  puli  down  iiom  a  throne. 

To  Untie,  fin-ti'.  v.  a. 

To  unbind,  to  free  fioin  bonds;  to  loofcn 
fiom  convolution  or  knot ;  to  fci  ficc  trora 
any  objection  ;  to  relolvc,  to  dear. 

Untied,  dn-tlde'.  a. 

Not  bound,  not  gathered  in  a  knot ;  not 
faftcned  by  any  binding  or  knot. 

Until,  On-til'.  ad. 

To  the  time  that ;  to  the  place  that. 

Untilled,  dn-iil'd'.  a.  (359). 

Not  cultivated. 

Untimbeked,  un-tlm'bftr'd.  a. 

Notlurntfhcd  with  timber,  weak. 

Untimely,  fin-time'li.  a. 

Happening  before  the  natural  time. 

Untimely,  dn-time'li.  ad. 

Before  the  natural  time. 

Untinged,  ftn-tinj*d'.  a. 

Not  fUiecd,  not  difcoloured  ;  not  infcfied. 

Untirable,  6n-ti'r3-bl.  a. 

IndeLitigable,  unwearied. 

Untired,  fin-t{r*d'.  a. 

Not  made  wtary. 

Untitled,  fin-ti'trd.  a.  {359). 

Having  no  title. 

Unto,  fiti'xbo.  prep.  To. 

It  was  the  old  word  tor  To,  now  obfolete. 

Untold,  An-t61d'.  a. 

Not  related  ;  not  revealed. 

Untouched,  in-tfitlht'.  a. 

Not  touched,  not  reached  ;  not  moved,  not 
affe6led  ;  not  meddled  with. 

Untoward,  6n-t6'w6rd.  a. 

Froward,  pcrvcrfe,  vexatious,  not  calily 
guided  or  tiught;  awkwaid,  ungracefuL 

Untowardly,  ftn-to'wfird-li.  a. 

Awkward,  pcrvcife,  froward. 

Untraceable,  tin-tra'sl-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  traced. 

Untraced,  ftn-trlift'.  a. 

Not  marked  by  any  footfteps. 

Untractable,  6n-trak'tl-bl.  a. 

Not  yielding  to  common  meafurcs  and  ma- 
nagement ;  rough,  difficult. 

Untractableness,  fln-trak't4-bk 
nis.  f. 

Unwillingnefs,  or  ufidtnefa  io  be  regulated 
pr  managtil. 


—  Fite,  flr,  fill,  f$t;— m6,  mit;  — pine,  p\a\  — 
Untrading,  dn-tri'ding.  a. 

Not  engaged  in  commerce. 

Untrained,  An-tran'd'.  a. 

Not   educated,     not    in(lru6led,    not   difci- 
plined ;  irregular,  ungovernable. 

Untransferrable,    dfl-tr^s-ftr' 
i-bl.  a. 

Incapable  of  being  given  from  one  to  ano- 
ther. 

UNTRANSPARENTjfin-trlns-pi'rcnt. 

a.   Nut  diaphanous,  opaque. 

Untravelled,  in-triv'lrd.  a. 

Never  trodden  by  paflengers;  having  never 
feen  foreign  countries. 

To  Untread,  dn-tr^d'.  v.  a. 

To  tiead  back,  to  go  back  in  (he  fame  fieps. 

Untreasured,  An-trezh'fir'd.  a. 

Not  laid  up,  not  reported. 
UnTREA TABLE,  (JH-tri'ti-bl.  a. 
Not  treatable,  not  practicable. 

Untried,  (in-tride'.  a. 

Not  yet  aitcmptcd  ;  not  ytt  experienced  ; 
nut  having  palltd  trial. 

Untriumphable,  fin-trl'fimf-d-bl. 

a.  Which  allows  no  triumph. 

Untrod,  On-trod'.  1 

Untrodden,  dn-tr6d'd'n.  j  *' 

Not  palled,  not  marked  by  the  foot. 

Untrolled,  fin-tr6rd'.  a. 

Not  bowled,  not  rolled  along. 

Untroubled,  dn-trdb'bVd.  a. 

Not  difturbed  by  care,  forrow,  or  guilt; 
not  agitated,  not  confuted  ;  not  interrupted, 
iu  the  natural  courfe  ;  tranfparent,  clear. 

Untrue,  fin-trii'.  a.  (339J« 

Falfe,  contrary  to  reality  ;  iaiu,  not  faithful. 

Untruly,  dn-tr&6'14.  ad. 

Falfely,  not  according  to  tiuth. 

Untrustiness,  fin-tris'ti-nJs.  f. 

Unfaithfulneis. 

Untruth,  6n-t^&6/A^  f. 

Falfehood,  contrariety  to  reality;  moral 
falfehood,  not  veracity .;  treachery,  want  of 
fidelity  ;  falfc  aflcrtion. 

UntunablE,  fln-tA'ni-bl.  a. 

Unharmonious,  not  mufical. 

To  Untune,  dn-tAnc'.  v.  a. 

Td  make  incapable  of  harmony  {^  Co  dif- 
order. 

Unturned,  fin-tdrn'd'.  a. 

Not  turned. 

Untutored,  dn-ti'tflr'd.  a. 

UninftruAed,  unuught. 

To  Untwine,  An-twlne'.  v.  a. 

To  open  what  is  held  together  by  convolu- 
tion ;  to  open  what  is  wrapped  on  iifclf; 
to  fcparate  that  which  clafpa  round  any 
tbin^. 


To  Untwist,  4n-twift'.  v.  a. 

To  Separate  any  things  involved  in    each 
other,  or  wrapped  up  on  thcmfelvea. 

To  Unty,  An-ti'.  v.  a. 

Toloofc.    See  Until 

To  Unvail,  An-vile'.  v.  a. 

To  uncover,  to  flrip  of  a  veil. 

Unvaluable,  An-vll'd-i-bl.  a. 

Ineftimable,  being  above  price. 

Unvalued,  dn-v^l'Ade.  a. 

Not  prized,  x^egle^d ;  ioeftimable,  above 
price. 

Unvanqijished,  4n-v4nk'wlflit.  a- 

Not  conquered,  not  overcome. 

Unvaiuable,  dn.vi'ri-4-bL  a« 

Not  changeable,  not  mutable. 

Un  VAJLiBD,  dn-vi'ild.  a. 


Not  changed,  not  dtverfiiied. 

Unvarnished,  An-vir'ni(ht.  a. 

Not  overlaid   with  vamifli;    not  adorned, 
not  decorated. 

Unvarying,  An-va'ri-ing.  a. 

Not  liable  to  change. 

To  Unveil,  An-. ale',  v.  a. 

To  difclofe,  to  (how. 

Un  VEi  ledly,  in-va'led-li.  ad. 

Phioly,  without  difguife. 

Un  VENTILATED,  An-vcn'ti-li-ted. 

a,  Not  fanned  by  the  wind. 

Unveritable,  An-ver'A-ta-bl.  a. 

Not  true. 

Unversed,  An-veril'.  a. 

Unacquainted,  unflcilted. 

Unvexed,  An-vikft'.  a. 

Untroubled,  undifturbed. 

Unviolated,  An-vi'i-li-tfed.  a. 

Not  injured,  not  broken. 

Unvirtuous,  An-vcr'tfliA-^is.  a. 

Wanting  virtue. 

UNvisiTED,^n-viz'it-ld.  a. 

Notreforted  to. 

Ununiform,  An-yA'n4.fAr«i.  a. 

Waniiag  uniformity. 

Unvovageable,  An-vii'i-jJ-bl.a. 

Not  to  be  paflfed  over  or  voyaged. 

Unurged,  An-Arj'd'.  a. 

Not  incited,  not  prefled. 

Unused,  An-Az*d'.  a. 

Not  put   to  ufe,  unemployed  5    not  accuf- 
tomed. 

Unuseful,  An-Afe'fAK  a. 

Ufclefs,  fcrving  no  purpofc. 

Unusual,  An-A'zhA-4l.  a. 

Not  common,  not  frequent,  rare. 

Unusualness,  An-A'zhA-il-nis,  C 

Uncommouuefs,  infrcqueacy. 

Unutterable,  An-At'tdr-i-M.  a. 

Ineifable,  incJtpreilible. 

Unvulnerable,  An.vAl'nflr-si-bl. 

a.  Exempt  from  wound,  not  vulocfable. 

Unwakened,  An-wi'k'n'd,  a.  (101) 

(359).  Not  roufed  from  fleep. 

Unwalled,  An-w4wrd'.  a. 

Having  no  walls. 

Unwares,  An-wirz'.  ad. 

Unexpe^edly,  before  any  caution. 

Unwarily,  An-wi'rA-14.  ad. 

Without  caution,  carelefsly. 

UnWariness,  An-wi'ri-nis.  f. 

Want  of  caution,  carekflners. 

Unwarlike,  An-w4r'like«  a. 

Not  fit  for  war,  not  ufed  to  war. 

Unwarned,  fln-wim'd'.  a.  (359). 

Not  cautioned,  not  made  wary. 

Unwarrantable,  An-w6r'r4n-dU 
bl.  a. 

Not  defeofible,  not  to  be  juftified,  aot  aW 
lowed. 

Unwarrantably,  An-wdr^rln-dU 
bli.  ad. 

Not  juftifiably,  not  defenfiblv. 

Unwarranted,  An-wdr'rln-tld.a. 

Not  aiiccrtaiAed,  uncertain. 

Unwary,  An-wA'rA.  a. 

Wanting  caution,  imprudent,  hafty,  precipi- 
tate; unexpeded. 

Unwashed,  An-w6flit'.  a. 

Not  walked,  not  clcanfed  by  wafiung. 

Unwasted,  An-w4^ft&l.  a* 
Not  confumedi  not  dimiailhed. 

Unwastivg, 
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Unwasting,  fin-wi'fting.  a. 

Not  growing  left. 

Unwayed,  fin-wade',  a. 

Not  ufed  to  travel. 

UNWEAKENED,in-wi'k'n'd.  8.(103} 

(359).  Not  weakened. 

Unweaponed,  fin-wSp'p*n'd.  a. 

(103)  (359J.    Not  furoiflicd   with  offcufive 
ansa. 

Unweariable,  fiD-w&'r£-2-bl.  a» 

Not  to  be  tired. 

Unwearied,  fin-w£'r!d.  a. 

Not  tired,  not  fatigued  ;  iudcfatigable,  con- 
tinual, not  to  be  fpeot. 

To  Unweary,  fin-w4'rA.  v.  a. 

To  refrefli  after  wearincfs. 

Unwed,  fin-wSd'.  a. 

Unmarried. 

Unwldgeabls,  fin-wSd'ji-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  cloven. 

Un Weeded,  fin-w4W^d.  a. 

Not  cleared  from  weeds. 

Unweeped,  fin-wdipt'.  a. 

Not  lamented.     Now  unwept. 

Unweeting,  fin-wii'ting.  a. 

Ignorant,  unknowing. 

Unweighed,  fin-wide',  a. 

Not  examined  by  the  balance  ;  not  conli- 
dered,  negligent. 

Unweighing,  fin-wi'lng.  a. 

Inconfiderate,  thoughtlefs- 

Unwelcome,  An-wil'kfim.  a. 

Not  pleafing,  not  grateful. 

Unwept,  tin-wept',  a. 

Not  lamented,  not  bemoaned. 

Unwet,  fin-w8t'.  a. 

Not  moift. 

Unwhipt,  fin-hwipt'.  a. 

Not  puniflicd,  not  correAed. 

Unwholesome,  fin-h61e'sfim.  a. 

Infalubrious,  mifchievous  to  health;  cor- 
rupt, tainted. 

Unwieldily,  fln-wiil'd4-I4.  ad. 

Heavily,  with  difficult  motion. 

Unwieldiness,  fin-wiii'di-nls.  a. 

Heavincf«t  difficulty  to  move,  or  be  moved. 

Unwieldy,  fin-w4il'dc.  a. 

Unmanageable,  not  eaiily  moving  or  moved, 
bulky,  weighty,  ponderous. 

Unwilling,  An-wil'llng.  a. 

Loath,  not  contented,  not  tnchned,  not  com- 
plying by  tAciination. 

Unwillingly,  fin-wil'lW-U.  ad. 

Not  with  goodwill,  not  without  loaihncfii. 

Unwillingness,  fin-wil'ling-nis. 

f.  Loathnefs,  difinclir.jtion. 

To  Unwind,  fin-wind',  v.  a.  prct- 

and  part,  pailive  Unwind.  To  fcparatc  any 
thir.^  convolved,  to  uniwif>,  to  untvvine;  to 
dilcatangle,  to  loofe  fro.  .  entanglement. 

To  Unwind,  fin-wind',  v.  n. 

To  adn.it  e\olution. 

Unwiped,  fin-wlpt'.  a.    . 

Not  cleared. 

Unwise,  fin-wlze'.  a. 

Weak,  defeftive  in  wifdom. 

Unwisely,  in-wlze'14.  aJ. 

Weakly^  not  prudently,  not  wifely. 

To  Unwish,  fln-wuV.  v.  a. 

To  wlfli  that  which  is,  not  to  be. 

Unwished,  fin-wilht'.  a« 

Not  fooght,  uot  dcfsri^d. 

To  Unwit,  fin^vU',  V.  a. 

To  d/eprive  of  nadcriUiiding. 


Unwithdrawing,  fin-wiTH-driw' 
!ng.  a. 

Continually  liberal. 

Unwithstood,  fin-wiTH-ftfid'.  a. 

Not  oppofed. 

Unwitnessed,  fin-wlt'nift.  a. 

Wanting  evidence,  wantine  notice. 

Unwittingly,  fin-wft'ting-li.  ad. 

Without  knowledge,  without  coofcioufnefs. 

Unwonted,  fin-wfin'tld.  a. 

Uncommon,  unufual,  rare*  infrequent;  un- 
accuftomed,  unufed. 

Unworking,  fin-wfirk'ing.  a. 

Living  without  labour. 

Unworshipped,  fin-wfir'fliipt.  a. 

Not  adored. 
0^  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  one 
/only. — See  Dr.  Lowth*s  Grammar  at  Ad- 
verb. 

Unworthily,  fin-wfir'TH4-14.  ad. 

Not  according  to  defcrt. 

Unworthiness,  fin-wfir'THi-nis. 

f.  Want  of  worth,  want  of  merit. 

Unworthy,  fin-wflr'TH^.  a. 

Not  deferviog ;  wanting  merit ;  mean  ;  not 
fuitable,  not  adequate  ;  unbecoming,  vile. 

Unwound,  fin-woflnd'.   part.  paff. 

and  pret.  of  Unwind.     Untwilfcd. 

Unwounded,  fln-w66n'd^d.  a. 

Not  wounded,  not  hurt. 

To  Unwreath,  fin-riTH'.  v.  a. 

To  untwine. 

Unwriting,  fin-rl'ting.  a. 

Not  afliuming  tiic-  character  of  an  author. 

Unwritten,  fin-rit't*n.  a. 

Not  conveyed  by  writing,  oral,  traditional. 

Unwroucht,  fin-riwt'.  a. 

Nqt  laboured,  not  mauufadured. 

Unwrung,  fin-rfing'.  a. 

Not  pinched. 

Unyielded,  fin-y5ild'id.  a. 

Not  given  up. 

To  Unyoke,  fin-y6kc'.  v.  a. 

To  loofe  from  the  yoke  ;  to  part,'  to  disjoin. 

Unyoked,  fin-yikt'.  a. 

Having  never  woin  a  yoke;  licentious,  un- 
reftrainsd. 

Unzoned,  fin-26n'd'.  a.  (359). 

Not  bound  with  a  girdle. 

Vocable,  vA'ki-bl.  f. 

A  word. 

Vocabulary,  v6-k3b'u-ld-ri.  f. 

A  didionary,  a  Icxicou,  a  word  book. 

Vocal,  vA'klK  a. 

Having  a  voice,  uttered  or  modulated  by  the 

voice. 

To  Vocalise,  vi'kal  Ize.  v.  a. 

To  roakc  vocal;  to  form  into  voice. 
VOCALITY,  v6-kiiri-ti.  f. 

Powicr  of  utteiance,  quality  of  being  utter- 
wt>lc  hv  the  voice. 

Vi)CA'    y,  v6'klil  14.  ad. 

In  wi/ids,  articulate  I  /. 

Vocation,  vA-ka'fhftn.  f. 

Calling  by  the   wiil  of   God;    fummons, 
trade;  employment. 

Vocative,  v6k'4-tiv.  f. 

The       .>'nm::!>-tl  caPe   ufcd  in  calling  or 
fpeaktu^  to. 

Vociferation,  v6-sif-lr-&'lhfin.  f.. 

Cla!*^our,  outcry. 

Vol  IF*  ROUS,  v6's1f'ir-fis.  a. 

Clamor  us,  nuily. 

Vogue,  v6a.  f,  (337J. 

fAlhton,  moae«. . 


Voice,  v6is.  f.  (299}. 

Sound  emitted  by  the  mouth  ;  found  of  the 
mouth,  as  didinguiflied  from  that  uttered  by 
another  mouth  ;  any  found  made  by  breath  ; 
vote,  fuffrage.  opinion  exprclTcd. 

Voiced,  vAift.  a. 

Furnifhed  with  a  voice. 

Void,  void.  a.  (299). 

Empty,  vacant ;  vain,  tneffedual,  null;  un- 
fupphed,  unoccupied  ;  wanting,  unfur* 
nifhed,  empty;  unfubftautial,  unreal. 

Void,  viid.  f. 

An  empty  fpace,  vacuum,  vacancy. 

To  Void,  v6id.  v.  a. 

To  quit,  to  leave  empty ;  to  emit,  to  pour 
out;  to  emit  as  excicroent;  to  vacate,  to 
nullify,  to  annul. 

Voidable,  v6iJ'5-b1.  a. 

Such  at  may  be  annulled. 

Voider,  vAld'fir.  f. 

A  )>a(ket,  in  which  broken  meat  is  carried 
t'roiA  the  table. 

VoiDNESs,  viid'nls.  f. 

Emptinefs,  vacuity ;  nullity,  inefficacy ; 
want  of  fubdantiahty. 

VoiTURE,  v44-tAre'.  f. — French. 

Carriage. 

Volant,  vi'lJnt.  a. 

Fl)  ing,  palling  through  the  air ;  nimble,  ac- 
tive. 

Volatile,  v61'l-til.  a.  (145). 

Flying  through  tlie  ait  ;  ha>  iig  the  power  to 
pafsotf  bv  fpontjncous  ev  poratiou;  lively, 
fi<'kle,  changeable  of  mind. 

Volatileness,  v6l  i  iil-nJs. \  r. 
Volatility,  vdl-i-til  4-t4.     /  ?• 

The  quality  of  Hying  away  by  evaporation, 
not  fixity;  mutability  of  mind. 

Volatilization,    v6Ui-tll-i-zi' 
tion.  f. 

The  ad  of  makifx^  volatile. 

To  Volatilize,  v61'd-til-ize.  v.  a. 

To  make  volatile,  to  fubtili/e  to  the  higheft 
degree. 

Vole,  v6le.  f. 

A  deal  at  c."^ds,that  draws  the  whole  tricks^ 

Volcano, v4l-ki'n^.f.  SccLumiago. 

A  burning  mf»uni<<*n. 

Volery,  vdl'er-i.  f. 

A  flight  of  birds. 

VoLiTATioy,  vAl-i-ta'tion.  f. 

The  a£l  or  power  of  fl)  ing. 

Volition,  vA-ll(h'fin.  f. 

The  a£l  of  willing,  the  power  of  choice  ex>- 
erted. 

Volitive,  v6l'4-tlv.  a.  (158^. 

Having  the  powei  to  will. 

Volley,  vfil'Ii.  f. 

A  flight  of  fliot;  a  burft,  an  emiilion  of 
many  at  once. 

To  Volley,  \6\'\L  v.  n. 

To  r.hr  >  v  out. 
VOLLIED,  v6I'lid.  a. 

Difploded,  difchargrd  With  a  volley. 

Volt,  v6h. 

A  rnund  or  a  circular  tread;  a  gait  of  twe- 
treads  made  by  a  horfe  goiug  tideways  round 
a  centre.  " 

Volubility,  vAW-bV/'^-ti.  f. 

The  aft  or  pov/cr  of  rolling;  activity  of 
tongue,  fluency  of  fpeech-;  mutability;  li- 
ablenefs  to  revolution.  * 

Voluble,  vol'fi-bl.a. 

Formed  fo  as  Co  roll  eafily,  formed  fo  .is  to 
be.  eafily  put  in  mottua ;   rolling,  having 

quick 
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i|uick  motion;  nimble,  •Arre;  fluent  mf 
words. 

Volume,  v61'yAnic.  f. 

Soroethiitg  vollcd^  or  coavol/ed ;  is  much 
as  feemf  convolved  at  odcc  ;  a  book. 

Voluminous,  v6-h\'ni1n-6s.  iu 

Confifting  of  niaoy  compUcatiom;  coafifU 
ing  in  many  veluinct  or  books;  capioit, 
ditfuHve. 

Voluminously,  vA-lft'min-fis-li. 

ad.  J.a  many  volumes  or  books. 

Voluntarily,  v6l'6n-ti-rS-li.  ad, 

SpontancouUy,  of  one's  own  accord,  witbout 
compulfion. 

Voluntary,  virfln-tJ-rS.  a. 

A^ing  without  compulfion,  a£^ing  by 
choice;  willing,  adin^  with  willinf^nefs ; 
done  without  compulfion  ;  ading  of  its  ovrn 
accord. 

Voluntary,  v61'fln-t3-r4,  f. 

A  pi<?cc  of  muGck  j)la%»ed  at  will. 

Volunteer,  vftl-fln-tiAr'.  f.  ^ 

A  foldirr  who  enters  into  the  fervice  of  bis 
own  accord. 

To  Volunteer,  vAl-6n-t44r'.  v.  n. 

To  go  for  a  foldier. 

Voluptuary,  v6-lfip'tftyA-4-r4.  f. 

A  man  given  up  to  plcafure  and  lutury. 

Voluptuous,  tA-Wp't(hA-As.  a. 

Given  to  excefs  of  pleafuie,^uxurrous 

Voluptuously,  v6Jflp't(hA-fls-U. 

ad.  Luxurioufly,  with  indulgence  of  ex* 
ceflive  pleafure. 

Voluptuousness,  vA4flp'tIhi-fts- 
n6s,  f. 

Ltfxurioufncfs,  addidednefs  to  exce(«  of 
pleafure. 

Volute,  vi-16te'.  f. 

A  member  of  a  column. 

Vomica, A'dtn'A-ki.  f. 

An  encyfted  humour  in  the  langi. 

Vomick-nut,  vam'fk-nit.  f. 

A  kind  of  poifbn  that  kills  by  -excefiWc 
vomiting. 

To  Vomit,  v6m'it,  v.  n. 

To  cait  up  the  contents  of  the  ftomach. 

To  Vomit,  vftm'it.  v.  a. 

To  throw  up  from  the  ftomach  ;  to  thiow 
up  with  violence  from  any  hollow. 

Vomit,  vAm'it.  f. 

The  matter  thrown  up  from  the  ftomach  ;  an 
eraetick  medicine,  a  medicine  that  caufes 
vomit. 

VoMiTiOK,  v&-nu(h'fin.  f. 

The  aft  or  power  of  vomiting. 

Vomitive,  v6m'!t-iv.  a.  (i-'-JJi 

Kmetick,  caufing  vomits. 

Vomitory,  v6m'c-tflr-4.  a. 

Procuring  vomits,  emetick. — For  the  laft  *, 
fee  D$mejUck. 

'VoRACiops,  vA-ri'(hfis.  a. 

Greedy  to  cat,  ravenous. 

Voraciously,  v6-ri'lhfls-U.  ad. 

Greedily,  ravenouily. 

Voraciousness,  v&-ra'fhis-xifcs.  1 
Voracity,  v6-ris'i-i4.  j 

Grecdinefs,  r^venoofncfs. 

Vortex,  vSr'tlks.  f.  in   the  plural 

Vortices.     Any  tHng  whirled  round. 

Vortical,  v6r't4-Ul.  a. 

Having  a  whirling  morion. 

Votarist,  vA'tsi-rlft.  f. 

One  devoted  to  any  perfbn  or  thing. 
V<ilARY,  \b'ii-lt.  f. 

One  devoted,  as  by  a  vaw«  to  any  particular 
kr%  ice,  worihip,  ftudy,  or  ftaic  of  iife« 


VorAR«s«,  TA'tinris,  f. 

A  woman  devoted  to  any  worfliip  or  Aate. 

Vote,  vAtc.  f. 

SufiVagb,  voice  given  and  num^fcd. 

To  Vote,  vAte.  v.  a. 

To  chtrfe  by  ftilFrage,  to  deteNnine  hf  fuC- 
fragc  ;  to  give  by  vote. 

Voter,  vA'tAr.  f. 

OiiC  who  has  tbe  ri^ht  of  giving  l>is  voice  or 
fuifrage. 

Votive,  vA'tlv.  a. 

Given  by  vow. 

To  Vouch,  vAAtfli.  v.  a. 

To  call  to  witnefs,  to  obteft ;  to  atted,  to 
warrant,  to  maintain. 

To  Vouch,  vAAtih.  v.  n. 

To  bear  witnefs,  to  appear  tsa  wicoefs. 

Vouch,  vAAtflfi.  f. 

Warrant,  atteftation.     Not  in  ufe. 

Voucher,  vodtfti'fir.  f. 

One  who  gives  witness  to  ftny  Uiin|f;  a 
writing  by  which  any  thing  is  vouched;  a 

^  receipt  for  money  paid  on  account  of  ano- 

'^  ther. 

To  VoucHisAPE,  vAflrih-sSfe'.  V.  a. 

To  permit  any  thing  to  be  done  without 
danger;  to  coudefoctid,  to  grant. 

Vow,  v66.  f.  (323). 

Any  promise  made  to  a  divine  power,  an 
aci  orf  devotitm ;  a  ibfefttn  promnc,  com* 
raonly  ufed  for  a  protnife  of  love  Ind'ma- 
trhnooy. 

To  Vow,  vAA,  V.  a. 

To  conictratc  by  a  (dtoma  ^etfitaiMn,  to 
give  to  a  divine  power. 

To  Vow,  vAA.  V.  n. 

To  wake  vo*wsor  foKemn  proaiHc*. 

VowBL,  vAA'il.  f.  (^9)  (3513). 

A  letter  which  can  be  uttered  by  itfeIC» 
V0WFELL0W,vdA'f4l-6.  f. 
One  bound  bv  the  fame  vow. 

Voyage,  voA'idje.  f.  (90), 

A  travel  by  fea. 

To  Voyage,  YAA'idjc,  v.  n. 

To  travel  by  fea. 

To  Voyage,  vAA'idje.  v,  a. 

To  travel,  to  pafa  over. 

Voyager,  vAA'a-jAr.  f. 

Or*e  ^ho  travels  by  tea. 

Up,  Ap.  ad. 

Aloft,  on  high,  not  down;  otit  of  bed,  in 
the  ftate  of  being  rifcn  from  reft ;  in  the 
Rate  of  being  rifen  from  a  feat ;  from  a  Hate 
of  decvrabiture  or  concealment ;  in  a  ftate 
of  being  built ;  above  die  horizon ;  to  a 
ftate  of  advanceaieAt ;  \d  a  ftate  of  climb- 
ing ;  in  a  ftaie  of  infurre£tioo ;  in  a  ftate  of 
being  increafed  or  raiCed  ;  from  a  remoter 
place,  coming  to  any  perfon  or  place ;  iaom 
younger  to  elder  years ;  Up  and  down, 
difperftdly,  here  and  there  ;  backward  and 
forward  ;  Up  to,  to  an  equal  height  with; 
adequately  to  ;  Up  with,  a  phrafe  than  hg- 
nifies  the  ad  of  raiiang  any  thiag  tn  give  a 
blow. 

Up,  Ap.  inteij. 

A  word  exbosting  to  rsie  Cram  ht^ ;  a 
word  of  exhortatiou  ecciliiig  or  Tois&n|^  to 
a6linn. 

Up,  Ap.  prep. 

From  a  Jower  to  a  higher  part,  not  down. 

To  Upbear,  4p-birc'.  v.  a   pr^cr. 

Upbore ;  part.  pafT  Upboca,  To  foftnio 
aloft,  tjo  fuppOTt  in  elevation ;  lo  fistfcak>fi ; 
to  fuppon  from -falling. 

To  Upbraid,  6p-bridc'.  v*a.(2a2). 

To  charge  contemptuoufly  ^rilh  any  (iung 


difgracefttl  $  to  tAqtOt  as  a  matter  W  ic- 
proach  ;  to  urge  with  reproach ;  tp  reproach 
on  account  of  a  benefit  received  from  the  r«- 
proachei  ;  to  treat  with  «oneemf>t. 

Upbraidingly,  &p-bri'dhig-it.ad. 

By  wayof  reprowch. 

Upbrought,  dp-bribft'.  part,  pdt 

of  Opbtin|.    Educated,  'nnnvred. 

Upcast,  tp-kSft'.  part.  a. 

Thrown  tw wards 

Upcast,  tip'klft.  f. 

A  term  of  bowling,  a  ahrow,  ft  cA. 

Upheld,  ^^p-h9d^  jrct.  and  put. 

paft".  of  Uphold.    Matatained,  Tuftained. 

Uphill,  dp'hill.  a. 

Difficult,  like  the  labour  of  climbing  a  lull. 

ToUphoard,  fip4iifd'.  V.  a.  (095). 

Totreafure,  to  ftorc,  to  accumulate  in  pru 
vate  placea. 

To  Uphold,  fip-bAd'.  v.  a.  pretcr. 

Upheld ;  and  part.  pafl^.  Uphold  and  Up. 
holden.  To  Im  on  high ;  to  fvpport,  to 
fuftain,  to  keep  frtym f aHttig ;  tokrep-f^om 
declcnfion ;  to  fop^ort  ^  any^  ftate  of  Hie; 
to  continue,  to  4&eef  from  defaac;  to  ooa* 
tioue  without  failiiig. 

Upholder,  Ap-hold^^.  £. 

A  fupporter ;  «n  uodcrcakcr,  ttoe  who  fr»- 
vidcs  tor  funerals. 

Upholsterer,  fip-h&ls'tdr-dff.  f. 

One  who  fumiiim  honfea,  oiae  who^unip 

apartmenu  with  bedc  and  furaiturc 

Upland,  dp'lind.  f. 

Higher  ground. 

Upland,  fip'Idnd.  a. 

Higher  in  (ituation. 

Uplandish,  flp-13nd'IOi.  a. 

Mountainous,  inhabiting  mountains* 

To  Uplay,  dp44'.  v,a. 

To  hoard,  to  lay  up. 

To  UpiiFT,  Qp-Hft'.  v.a. 

To  raife  alofu 

Upmost,  fip'm6ft.  a- 

Htgheft,  t^pmoft. 

Upon,  op-pdo'.  pr^p. 

Not  under,  noting  being  on  the  top  otoat*- 
Tide;  thrown  over  the  body,  as  clothes;  by 
way  of  imprecation  or  inflidion;  it  ex- 
prefTes  obtelhrtion,  or  proteftatioo ;  in  im- 
mediate confetjocnce  of;  with  refpeft  to; 
in  noting  a  ptrticolar  day  ;  noting  reliance 
or  truft ;  near  io,  noting  fiantion ;  on  pain 
of;- by  inference  from;  exa^ly,  aooaidiBg 
to;  by,  noting  the 'mnans^ofiupport. 

Upper,  6p'»Ar-  d. 

Superior  io  place,  higher;  hsghorw power. 

Uppb«most,  dp'p£r*in&ft.  a. 

Higheft  in  place ;  hj|{heA  in  pn«»*r«rantho> 
ray ;  predominant,  moft  powcrfnL 

Uppish,  dp'piih.  a« 

Prottd,  arrogant. 

To  Upraise, Uprise',  y.  a*  (aoi). 

To  raife  up,  f  snk. 

To  Uprear,  6p-rAfe'.  V,  a.  (127). 

To  rear  on  high. 

Upright,  flp'ntc.  a.  (393 j. 

Straight  up,  perpcndicnkriy  mCt  t^cvfied, 
picked  up ;  noncft,  not  diyiinii^  Cnunilhc 
right. 

Uprightly,  tip'rite-U.  ad. 

Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon;  h— eftjf, 
witbout  idtviatk^  from  the  t«f ht. 

Uprightness,  tVp'rhc^nls.  C 

PerpendicufareoDdion}  honoRy,  aMcgfkyw 

To  Uprise,  fip-rlxe'.  ▼•a. 

To  rife  from  dccumbiture ;  to  «if«  6<oaiht* 
k>w  the  hortaoft  jim  nfr  nwith  nadiaiiy. 

Upiisb, 
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Uprise,  flp'rlze.  f.  (497).  , 

Appearance  above  the  horizon. 

Uproar,  Ap'r6re.  f.  (295). 

Tumult,  bufllci'difturbancc,  confufion. 

To  Uproar,  Ap-r6re'.  v.  a.  (497). 

To  throw  into  confufion. 

To  Uproot,  dp-r&6t'.  v.  a.  (306). 

To  tear  up  by  the  root.     • 

To  Uprouse,  dp-r6Aze'.  v.  a. 

To  waken  tiom  flccp,  to  excite  to  adion. 

Upshot,  Ap'ihAt.  f. 

Conclufion,  end,  laft  amount,  final  event. 

Upside-down,  Ap-side-ddfin'. 

An  adverbial  form  of  fpeech.  With  total 
rcverfemcnt,  in  complete  diforder. 

To  Upstand,  flp-ftind'.  v.  n. 

To  be  crea. 

ToUpstay,  flp-fti'.  V.  a. 

To  fufttin,  to  fupport. 

To  Upstart,  dp-ftJrt'.  v.  n.  (497). 

To  fpring  up  fuddcnly. 

Upstart,  fip'ftirt.  f. 

One^  fuddcnly  raifcd  to  wealth,  powei  or 
honour. 

To  Upswarm,  i&p-fwdrm'.  v.  a. 

'  To  raife  in  a  fwarm. 

To  Upturn,  flp-tfim',  v.  a* 

To  throw  up,  to  furrow. 

Upward,  op'wdrd.  a. 

Dire£led  to  a  nighcr  part. 

Upwards,  Ap'wdrdz.  ad. 

Towards  a  higher  place;  towardi  heaven 
and  God  ;  with  refpe6l  to  the  higher  part ; 
more  than,  with  tendency  to  a  higher  or 
graiter  iMimber  t  towards  the  fource. 

Urbanity,  ir-bin'i-ti.  f. 

Civility,  eiegance,  politenefs ;  laeetioufneft. 

Urchin,  Ar'tihln.  f. 

A  hedge-hog ;  a  name  of  flight  anger  to  a 
child. 

Urbter,  yA'rA-tfin  f. 

Ureter*  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals  from 
the  bafin  of  the  kidneys,  one  on  each  fide. 
Their  ufe  is  to  carry  the  urine  from  the  kid- 
neys to  the  bladder. 

Urethra,  yii-ri'/Ard,  f. 

The  padTage  of  the  urine. 

To  URGE,  drje.  V.  a. " 

To  incite,  to  pufli ;  to  provoke,  to  exafpc- 
ratc;  to  follow  clofe  \o  as  to  impel;  to 
preii,  to  enforce ;  to  importHse  ;  to  folicit. 

Urgency,  Ar'j^n-s4.  f. 

PV'effure  of  difhcuUy. 

Urgent,  dr'j^nt.  a. 

Cogent,  prcding,  violent ;  importunate,  ve- 
hement in  folicrtation. 

"Urgently,  flr'jlnt-14.  ad. 

Cogently,  violently,  vehemently,  importu- 
nately. 

Uroer,  Sr'jir,  f. 

One  who  prelfes. 

Urinal,  yA'rA-nil.  f. 

A  bottle,  lu  which   water  ts  kept  for  in- 

fpe^ion. 

Urinary,  yA'rA-ni->ri,  a. 

Aelatiog  to  tfo  uiioc 

Urine,  yii'rin.  f.  (i4o). 

Animal  water. 

Urinous,  yi'rln-fls.  a. 

Partaking  oi  urine. 

Urn,  6rn.  f. 

Any  velTcl,  of  which  tha  mouth  is  narrower 
than  the  body ;  a  water-pot ;  the  vclfel  in 
which  the  remains  of  burnt  bodies  were  pot. 

Us,  fls.  The  oblique  cafe  of  We* 


Usage,  yfi'z!dje.  f.  (90). 

Treatment  j  cultom ;  prafticc  long  con- 
tinued ;  manners,  behaviour. 

Usance,  yA'sJnfe.  f. 

Ufe,  proper  employment ;  ufury,  intereft 
paid  for  money. 

Use,  yife.  f.  (437). 

The  ac^  of  employing  any  thing  to  any  pur- 
pofe  ;  qualities  that  make  a  thing  proper  for 
any  purpofc  ;  need  of,  occaGoa  on  which  a 
tiling  cat!  be  employed  ;  advantage  received, 
power  of  receiving  advantage  ;  convenience, 
help;  pra6ttce,  habit ;  cullom,  common  oc- 
currence ;  intercU,  money  paid  for  the  ufe 
of  money. 

To  Use,  yiizc.  v.  a.  (437). 

To  employ  to  any  purpole;  ro  accuftom,  to 
habituate  ;  t«  treat ;  to  pra£life  ;  to  behave. 

To  Use,  yize.  v.  n. 

To  be  accudomcd,  to  pra6life  cudomarily; 
to  be  cuUomaiily  iu  any  manner,  to  oe 
wont. 

UfiEFi/L,  yife'fdl.  a. 

Convenient,  prohtable  to  any  ead,  condu- 
cive or  helpful  to  any  purpofe. 

Usefully,  yAfe'fAUe,  ad. 

In  fuch  a  inaimer  as  to  help  forward  fomc 
end. 

Usefulness^  yAfe'fdUnes.  f. 

Conduciveuefs  or  helpfulneis  to  fome  end. 

Uselessly,  y4fc'l4s-!A.  ad. 

Without  the  quality  of  anfwering  any  pur- 
pofe. 

Uselessniss,  yAfe'les-nls.  f. 

Unfitnefs  to  any  end. 

Useless,  yAieMes.  a. 

Anfwering  no  purpofr,  having  no  end. 

User,  yi'zfir.  f. 

One  who  ufes. 

Usher,  Ji{h'i5r.  f. 

One  whofe  buGnefs  is  to  introduce  Grangers, 
or  walk  before  a  pcrfon  of  high  rank ;  an 
under-teachen 

To  Usher,  filh'ftr.  v.  a. 

To  introduce  as  a  forerunner  or  harbinger, 
to  forerun. 

Usquebaugh,  is-kw4-bi'.  f.  (w). 

A  compounded  diftiiled  fpirit,  being  drawn 
on  aromaticks. 

Usual,  yA'zhfi-il.  a. 

Comn^on,  frequent,  cuftomary. 

Usually,  yii'zhti-IUi.  ad. 

Commonly,  frequently,  cullomarlly. 

Usualness,  yii'zhi-51-n4s.  f. 

Commonncfs,  frequency. 

To  UsuRE,  yii'zhAre.  v.  n. 

To  pradifc  ufury,  to  take  intereft  for  money. 

UsOrer,  yiVzhii-rfir.  f.  (456). 

One  who  puts  money  out  at  intereft. 

Usurious,  yA-zti'ri-fts.  a.  (456). 

Given  to  the  praAice  of  ufnry,  exorbitantly 
greedy  of  profit. 

To  Usurp,  yA-zfirp'.  v  a. 

To  pofft  fs  by  force  or  intrufion,  to  fcize  or 
poiTefs  without  right. 

Usurpation,  vA-zAr-pa'tion.  f. 

Forcible,  unjuft,  illegal  fcizure  or  poITeftion. 

Usurper,  yA-zArp'Ar.  f. 

One  who  feizcs  or  poiTeifes  that  t«  which  he 
has  no  right. 

UsuRPiNGLY,  yu-zirp'ing-li.  ad. 

Without  juft  claim. 

Usury,  yA'zhA-ri.  f.  US^j. 

Money  paid  for  the  ufe  of  money,  intereft; 
the  pra£licc  of  taking  intereft. 
(jf3r  This  ward  and  its  relatives,  with  rcXpe£^ 
to  the  afpiration  of  the  «,  arc  cxidly  under 
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the  fame  predicament  as  tbc^ words  Xztwrr 
and  Anxiety  arc  with  refpefct  to  the  jr.  Sec 
Principlci,  No.  ^79,  480,  461. 

Utensil,  yA'ten-siI.  f. 

.^n  inftrument  for  any  ufe,  (uch  as  the  vcffcla 
of  a  kitchen,  or  tools  of  a  trade. 

Uterine,  yA'ter-ine.  a.  (149). 

Belonging  to  the  womb. 

Uterus,  yA'ter-fis.  f. 

Ihc  womb. 

Utility,  yA-tU'^-tS.  f. 

Ulefulnefs,  profit,  convenience,  advantagc- 
oufnefs. 

Utmost,  Ai'm6ft.  a. 

Extreme,  placed  at  the  extrenutyi  being  ia 
the  higheft  degree. 

Utmost,  At'mift.  f. 

The  moft-that  can  be,  the  grcateft  power. 

Utter,  At'tAr-  a. 

Situate  on  the  out  fide,  or  remote  from  the 
center;  placed  without  any  compafc,  out  of 
any  place;  extreme,  exceflive, utrooft ;  com« 
plefe,  irrevocable. 

To  Utter,  At'tAr.  v.  a. 

To  fpeak,  to  prououiice,  to  exprefs;  to  drf- 
clofc,  to  diicover,  to  publifti  ;  to  fell,  t« 
vend  i  to  diipcrfc,  to  emit  at  large. 

Utterable,  it'tAr-a-bl.  a. 

£xpre(£ble,  fuch  as  may  be  uttered. 

Utterance,  At'tAr-infe.  f. 

Pronunciation,  manner  of  fpeaktng ;  wttrc* 
mity,  terms  of  extreme  hoftility ;  vocal  e»« 
prcmon,  emilHon  from  the  mouth. 

Utterer,  At'tflr-Ar.  f. 

One  who  pronounces  ;  a  divulger,  a  diC- 
clofer ;  a  feller,  a  vender. 

Utterly,  fit'tfir-14.  ad. 

Fully,  completely,  pcrfeftly. 

Uttermost,  ot'tAr-mAft.  a. 

Extreme,  beiag  in  the  higheft  degree;  vaoA 
remote. 

Uttermost,  At'tOr-mAft.  f- 

The  greateft  degree. 

VuLCANO,  vAl.ka''n6.  f. 

A  burning  mountain,  volcano.  See  Uiml§^%» 

Vulgar,  vAl'gAr.  a. 

Plebian,   fuiting  to  the  common    people, 

f>radifed  among  the  common  people,  mean, 
ow,  being  of  the  common  rate;  publick, 
commonly  bruited. 

Vulgar,  vAl'gi^r.  f. 

The  common  people. 

Vulgarity,  vQl-g3r'i-t4.  f. 

M<^nnefs,  ftate  of  the  loweft  people^  pctti)- 
cular  inftance  or  fpecimen  of  meanncfs* 

Vulgarly,  vArgflr-li.  ad. 

Commonly,  in  the  ordinary  maunep,  attOAg 
the  common  people. 

Vulnerable,  vArnAr-S-bl.  a. 

Sufceptive  of  wojrfds,  liable  to  extervil  ta- 
juries. 

Vulnerary,  vAI'nAr-1-ri.  a. 

Ufcful  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

To  VuLNERATE,  vOl'nAr-ate.  ¥.  a^ 

To  wound,  to  burr. 

Vulpine,  vQi'plnc.  a.  (149}. 

Belonging  to  a  fux. 

Vulture,  vAFtfhAre.  f. 

A  large  bird  of  prey  remarkable  for  vora- 
city. 

VuLTtJRiNE,  vAl'tfliAr-ine.  a.  (149}. 

Belonging  to  a  vulture. 

Uvula,  yA'vA-li.  f. 

In  anatomy,  a  round  foft  fpongeoos  body, 
fufpended  from  the  palate  near  the  foramina 
of  ih«  ooflrils  over  the  glottis. 

Uxorious, 
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Vt  f546).  — Fitc,  fir,  flu,  fit ;— mi,  mil ;— pine,  p!n  ;~ 
Uxorious LY,  fig-zi'rt-is-li.  ad 

With  food  fubmiifioii  to  a  wife. 


Uxorious,  fig-zi'r4-fls.  a 

Submifllvclv  fond  of  a  wife,  infc^lcd  with 
-vooBubial  aougc. 


UxoRiousMESS,  flg.z6'ri4s-Dli.  f. 

Conoubial   dotage,  ibad    fubmiifioii  lo  a 
wife. 
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To  Wabble,  w6ybl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  flijkc,  to  move  from  fide  to  fide. 
A  loW}  btrbaroui  word. 

Wad,  w6d.  f. 

A  bundle  of  ftraw  thruft  clofe  together. 
Wadd,  or  black  lead,  is  a  mineral  of  great 
ufe  and  value. 

Wadding,  w&d'ding.  f. 

A  kind  of  foft  ftuff  loofcly  woven,  with 
which  the  (kirt»  of  coats  are  Ruffed  out. 

To  Waddle,  wdd'dl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  (hake  in  walking  from  fide  to  fide,  to  de- 
viate in  motion  from  a  right  line. 

To  Wade,  wide.  v.  n. 

To  walk  through  the  waters,  to  pafs  water 
without  fwimmiog ;  to  pafs  difficultly  and 
laborioufly. 

Wafer,  wi'fdr.f. 

A  thin  cake ;  the  bread  given  in  the  eucha- 
rift  by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  pafte  made 
to  cloie  letters. 

To  Waft,  wdft.  v.  a. 

To  carry  through  the  air,  or  on  the  water  ; 
to  betkon,  to  imorm  by  a  figo  of  any  thing 
moving. 
((3*  I'his  word  is  fomacimes  erroneoufly  pro- 
nounced fo  as  tb  rhyme  with  Jhp,  for  want 
of  attending  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  Prin- 
ciples, No.  85. 

To  Waft,  wift.  v.  n. 

To  float. 

Waft,  wJft.  f. 

A  floating  body  ;  motion  of  a  ftreamer. 

Waft  AGE,  w^ftidje.  f.  (90). 

Carriage  by  water  or  air. 

Wafture,  wdf  tihire.  f.  (461  j. 

The  a6l  of  waving. 

To  Wag,  w3g.  v.  a. 

To  move  lightly,  to  fliake  lightly. 

To  WAG,Av4g.  V.  n. 

To  be  in  quick  or  ludicrous  motion;  to  go, 
to  be  moved. 

Wag,  wdg.  f. 

Any  one   ludicroufly  mifchievous,  a  merry 
droll. 

To  Wage,  widje.  v.  a. 

To  attempt,  to  venture ;  to  make,  lo  carry  on. 

Wager,  wa'jiir.  f. 

A  bett,  any  thing  pledged  upon  a  chance  or 
performance. 

To  Wager,  wa'ji^ir.  v.  a. 

To  lay  to  pledge  as  a  bett. 

Wages,  wa'jiz.  f.  (99}. 

Pay  given  for  /crvice. 

Waggery,  w^g'grtr-i.  f. 

Mifcliicvous  merriment,   roguifli  trick,  iar- 
cafticai  gaiety. 

Waggish,  wig'Iih.  a.  (383}. 


I      Knaviflily  merry,  mtrrily  mifchtevoot,  fro- 
lickfome. 

Waggishness,  wig'ifli-nis.  f. 

Merry  mifchief. 

To  Waggle,  wig'gl.  v.  n.  (405J. 

To  waddle,  to  move  Trotn  fide  to  fide. 

Wagon,  wlg'dn.  f. 

A  heavy  carriage  for  gardens ;  a  charioU 

Wagonner,  w4g'fin-dr.  f. 

One  who  drives  a  wagon. 

Wagtail,  w^g'tfle.  f. 

A  bird. 

Waid,  wide.  a.  (202}. 

Cruflied.     Not  in  ufe. 

To  Wail,  wale.  v.  a. 

To  moan,  to  lament,  to  bewail. 

To  Wail,  wile.  v.  n.  (202}. 

To  grieve  audibly,  to  exprefs  (brrow. 

Wail,  wile.  f. 

Audible  forrow. 

Wailing,  wa'ling.  f. 

Lamentation,  moan,  audible  forrow. 

Wailful,  wilc'fdl.  a. 

Sorrowful,  mournful. 

Wain,  wine.  f. 

a  carriage. 

'Wainrope,  wine'rApe.  f. 

a  large  cord,  with  which  the  load  is  tied  on 
the  wagon. 

Wainscot,  wSri'flcfit.  f. 

The  inner  wooden  covering  of  a  wall. 

To  Wainscot,  win'flcflt.  v.  a. 

To  line  walls  with  boards ;  to  line  in  ge- 
neral. « 

Waist,  wide,  f.' 

The  fmalled  part  of  the  body,  the  part  be- 
low, the  ribs  ;  the  middle  deck,  or  floor  of  a 
fliip. 

Waistcoat,  wis'kfit,  f. 

A  garment  worn  about  the  waift.  The  gar- 
ment worn  by  men  under  the  coat. — AJb, 
(f^'  This  word  has  fallen  into  the  general 
conliadion  obfervable  in  fimilar  com- 
pounds, but,  in  my  opinion,  not  fo  irre- 
coverably as  fome  have  done.  *  It  would 
fcarcely  found  pedantic  if  both  parts  of  the 
word  were  pronounced  with  equal  diiliod- 
nefs — See  Pnnciples,  No.  515. 

To  Wait,  wite.  v.  a. 

To  expe£l,  to  ilay  for ;  to  attend,  to  accom- 
pany with  fubmiflion  or  refped;  to  atteud 
as  a  confcquence  of  fomething. 

To  Wait,  wite.  v.  n. 

To  expe£l,  to  ftay  in  expedation  ;  to   pay 
fervile  or  fubmiflive  attendance  ;  to  attend  ; 
to  Hay,  not  to  depart  from  ;  to  follow  as  a 
^confequeoce. 

Wait,  wite.  f. 
AmbuOi,  infidious  and  fccret  attempt!. 


Waiter,  wi'tflr.  f.    , 

An  attendant,  one  wl|o  attoada  far  the  ac- 
commodation of  others. 

To  Wake,  wake,  v,  n. 

To  watch,  not  to  fleep ;  to  be  retried  froa 
fleep  ;  to  ceafe  to  fleep ;  to  be  pot  sa  afiion, 
to  be  excited. 

To  Wake,  w&ke.  v.  a. 

To  roufc  from  fleep ;  to  excite,  to  pnC  ta 
motioiyor  a^ion ;  to  bring  to  Ufe  agaia  aa 
if  from  the  fleep  of  death. 

Wake,  wike.  f. 

The  feaft  of  the  dedication  of  the  chorcb, 
formerly  kept  by  watching  all  night |  Tijils, 
ftate  of  lorbearing  fleep. 

Wakeful,  wikc'fdl,  a. 

Not  fleeping,  vigilant. 

Wakefulness,  wikc'ffil-nis.  f. 

Want  of  fleep ;  forbearance  of  fleep. 

To  Waken,  wi'k'n.  v.  n.  (103). 

To  wake,  to  ceafe  from  fleep,  to  be  nvki 
from  fleep. 

To  Waken,  wi'k'n.  v.  a. 

To  roufe  from  fleep  ;  to  excite  to  tAimk ;  f 
produce,  to  bring  forth. 

Wale,  wile.  f. 

A  rifing  part  in  cloth. 

To  Walk,  w4wk.  V.  n. 

To  move  by  leifurelv  fteps,  fo  that  one  foot 
is  fet  down  before  tne  other  is  taken  up ;  it 
is  afed  in  the  ceremonious  language  of  imi- 
Utioo  for  Come  or  Go ;  to  move  k»rexeirife 
or  amufement;  to  move  the  flowed  pace, 
not  to  trot,  gallop,  or  amble  ;  to  appear  as  a 
fpeAre  ;  to  a6l  in  fleep ;  to  ad  ia  any  parti- 
cular manner. 

To  Walk,  wiwk.  v.  a. 

To  pafs  through. 

Walk,  wiwk-  f.  (84). 

Aft  of  walking  for  air  or  exercife;  gait, 
ftep,  manner  of  moving ;  a  length  of  fpace, 
or  circuit  through  which  one  walks;  aa 
avenue  fet  with  trees;    way,  road,  range* 

Slace  of   wandering;  a   fi(b ;  Walk  is  die 
owed  or  leaft  railed  pace,  or  going  of  a 
horfe. 

Walker,  wiwk'fir.  f. 

One  that  walks ;  a  fuller. 

Walkingstaff,  wdwk'fng-ftiff.  f. 

a  Hick  which  a  man  holds  to  fupport  hioi- 
felf  in  walking. 

Wall,  will.  f.  {84). 

A  feries  of  brick  or  done  carried  upwards 
and  cemented  with  mortar,  the  fides  of  a 
building ;  fortification,  works  built  for  de- 
fence ;  to  take  the  Wall,  to  take  the  upper 
place,  not  to  give  place. 

To  Wall,  will.  v.  a. 

To  inclofe  with  walls ;  to  defend  by  walls. 

Wall. 


Wan 


WAR 


WAR 


~  nA,  m&ve,  nJr,  n6t ;  —  tAbe,  tftb,  bAll ;—  All ;  —  pAflnd  ;  —  (bin,  this 

To  be  wanted,  to  be  improperly  abfcnt ;  to   |  WaRE,  wirc.  a 


WAtLCREEFER,  wiirkrWp-ftr.  f. 
A  bird.  ,      ^ 

Wallet,  wil'llt.  f. 

A  bag  in  which  the  ncceffarict  of  a  traveller 
.re  put,  aknapfack;  any  thing  protuberant 
and  fwagging.        ,„  ,  ,   , 

Walleyed,  w411-ide'.  a. 

Having  white  eyes.      ,         ..    ,       - 

Wallflower,  wall'floQ-Or.  1, 

Sec   STOCKClLtlFLOWr-R.  , 

Wallfruit,  w4U'fr66t.  f. 

Fruit  which,  to  be  ripened,  muft  be  planted 
againft  a  wall. 

To  Wallop,  wfirifip.  v.  n. 

To  boil.  •  1  r      r 

Wallouse,  wiiriooie.  f, 

Aninfea. 

To  Wallow,  w6ri6.  v.  n. 

To  move  heavily  and  clumfily  ;  to  roll  hira- 
fclf  in  mire  or  any  thing  filthily  ;  to  live  in 
any  ftateof  filth  or  grofa  vice. 

Wallow,  wAl'lA.  f.  (85). 

A  kind  of  rolling  walk. 

Wallrue,  will'r66.  f. 

An  herb.    ^  . 

Wallwort,  wSirwflrt.  I. 

A  pUnt,  the  fame  with  dwarf-elder,  or  dine- 
wort.     See  Eldk*. 

Walnut,  will'nOt.  f. 

The  name  of  a  tree ;  the  fiuit,  and  wood  of 

Wallpepper,  wiU'plp-pAr.  f. 

HoufcUck. 

Waltron,  wiirtrfin.  f. 

The  fea-horfe. 

To  Wamble,  wfim'bl.  v.  n. 

To  roll  with  naufca  and  fickncfa.  It  u  ulcd 
of  the  ftomach. 

Wan,  w6n.  a.(85).     .^   ^,    . 

Pale  at  with  ficknefs,  languid  of  look. 
O"  Mr.  Sheridan  haa  given  the  tf,  in  thii 
word,  and  it»  compounds,  tht  fame  found 
as  in  man.  I  have  always  heard  it  pio- 
nouncedlikc  the  fir  ft  fy  liable  of  ivan'ton; 
and  find  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnfton,  and  Mr. 
Perry,  have  fo  marked  it.— See  H^ajf, 

Wand,  w6nd.  f.  ' 

a  fmall  ftick  oY  twig,  a  long  rod  ;  any  ftaff 
of  authority  or  ufc  ;  a  chaiming  r»d. 

To  Wander,  won'dOr.  v.  n. 

To  rove,  to  ramble  here  and  there,  to  go 
without  any  certain  courfe ;  to  deviate,  to 
go  aftray.  .     .  .^ 

To  Wander,  w6n'dflr.  v.  a. 

To  travel  over  without  a  certain  courfe. 

Wanderer,  wAn'dfir-fir.  f. 

Rover,  rambler.  ,  - 

Wandering,  w6n'd(iT-ing.  1. 

Uncertain  peregrination;  aberration,  raif- 
taken  way  ;  inccrtainty,  want  of  being  fixed. 

ToWane,  wine.  v.n.  ^ 

To  grow  left,  to  decreafe ;  to  decline,  to 
fink. 

Wane,  wane.  1.  . 

Decreafe  of  the  moon ;  decline,  diminution, 
declenfion. 

Wanned,  w6n*d.  a.  85). 

Turned  pale  and  faiut  coloured. 

Wanness,  w6n'n4s.  f. 

Palenefs,  languor.— See  If^aii. 

To  Want,  w6nt.  v.  a. 

To  be  without  fomethin§  fit  or  neceflary ; 
tobedefedive  in  fomethmg;  to  faU  Ihort 
of,  not  to  contain  j  to  need,  to  have  need  of, 
to  lack  i  to  wiflx  for,  to  long  for. 

To  Want,  w6ni.  v.  a. 


fail,  to  be  deficient. 

Want,  w6nt.  f. 

Need  ;  deficiency  ;  the  ftatc  of  not  having  ; 
poverty,  penury,  indigence. 

Wanton,  won'tuti.  a. 

Lafcivious,  libidinous;  licentious,  diflolutc; 
frolickfome,  gay,  fportive,  airy  ;  loofe,  un- 
rcllraiued  ;  quick  and  irregular  of  moiion  ; 
luxuriant,  fupcrfluous;  not  regular,  turned 
furtuiloufly. 

Wanton,  wdn'tfln.  f. 

A  lafcivious  pcrlon,  a' ftrumpct,  a  whore- 
monger  ;  a  tnflcr,  an  infignihcant  tblter#r  j 
a  word  of  flight  endearment. 

To  Wanton,  w6n'ifin.  v.  n. 

To  pUy  lafcivioufly  ;  to  revel,  to  play  ;  to 
move  nimbly  and  ir regularly. 

Wantonly,  w6n'tfin-lc.  ad. 

Lafcivioufly,  frolickfomtly,  gayly,  fpor- 
lively.  %      r 

Wantonness,  wfin'tun-nes.  f. 

Lafcivioufnefs,  Ictchcry  ;  fportivencfs,  fio- 
hck,  humour  ;  licentioufncls,  negligence  of 
reftrainu  ^ 

Wantwit,  wfint'wit.  f. 

A  fool,  an  idiot. 

Waped,  wi'pid.  a. 

Dejeaed,  cruflicd  by  mifery,    Obfolete. 

War,  wir.  f. 

The  exercife  of  violence  under  fovereign 
command;  the  inftrumenis  of  war,  in  poeti- 
cal language ;  foiccs,  army ;  the  piokflion 
of  arms ;  hottility,  Hate  of  oppofilion,  att  of 
oppofition. 

To  War,  wir.  v.  n. 

To  make  war,  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  hoftilitv. 

To  Warble,  wdr'bl.  v.  a.  (405). 

To  quaver  any  found ;  to  caufe  to  quaver ; 
to  utter  mufically. 

To  Warble,  wir'bl.  v.  n. 

To  be  quavered  ;  to  be  uttered  mclodiouiy; 
to  fing. 

Warbler,  w4r'bl-fir.  f. 

•  A  fiuEcr,  a  fongfter. 

To  Ward,  w4rd.  v.  a. 

To  guard,  to  watch ;  to  defend,  to  proteft  ; 
to  fence  off,  to  oblLrud,  or  turn  ahde  auy 
thing  mifchievous. 

To  Ward,  wird.  v.  n. 

To  be  vigilant,  to  keep  guard  ;  to  aft  upon 
the  dcfcniivc  with  a  weapon. 

Ward,  w4rd.  f. 

Watch,  aft  of  guarding;  guard  made  by 
a  weapon  in  fencing  ;  forirefs,  llroug  hold  ; 
diilritt  of  a  town  ;  cullody,  confinement ; 
the  part  of  a  lock  which  corrclponding  to 
the  proper  key  hinders  any  other ;  one  in  the 
hands  of  a  fuardian ;  the  Itatc  of  a  child 
under  a  guardian  ;  guardianlhip,  right  over 
orphans. 

Warden,  wir'd'n.  f.  (103). 

A  keeper,  a  guardian;  a  head  officer;  a 
large  pear. 

Warder,  wir'dfir.  f. 

A  keeper,  a  guard ;  a  truncheon  by  which 
an  officer  of  arms  forbade  fight. 

Wardmote,  wdrd'm6te.  f. 

A  meeting,  a  court  held  in  each  ward  or 
diiirift  in  London  tor  the  direftion  of  their 
afiiairs. 

Wardrobe,  wird^robe.  f. 

A  room  where  clothes  are  kept. 

Wardship,  wird'ihip.  1. 

Guardianlhip  ;  pupillage,  ftate  of  being  nn- 
der  ward.  /.-.t 

Ware,  wire.  The  preterit  of  Wear, 

more  frequently  Wore. 

4  A  a 


For  this  we  commonly  fay  Aware  ;  being  \n 
expcdation  -of,  being  provided  dgiiuli ;  cau- 
tious)  wary. 

To  Ware,  wire.  v.  n. 

To  take  heed  of,  to  beware. 

Ware,  ware.  f. 

Commonly  fomcthing  to  be  fold. 

Warehouse,  wire'h^ife.  f. 

A  llorehoufe  of  mcrchandilc. 

Wakeless,  wire'les.  a. 

Uncautious,  unwary. 

Warfare,  wir'fire.  f. 

Military  fervice,  milita'ry  iifcf 

Warily,  wi're-14.  ad. 

Cautioufly,  wlih  timorous  prudepce,  with 
wife  forethought. 

Wariness,  wi'r4-n5s.  f. 

Caution,  prudent  forethought,  timorous 
fcrupuloufnefs. 

Warlike,  wir'Ilke.  a. 

Fit  for  war,  difpofcd-to  war;  military,  i§- 
lating  tu  war. 

Warluck,  wdr'lfik.  f. 

A  witch,  a  wizzard. 

Warm,  w4rm.  a. 

Not  cold,  though  not  hot,  heated  to  a  fmall 
degree ;  zealous,  ardent ;  violent,  furious, 
vehement ;  bufy  in  aftiou ;  fanciful,  cnthu- 
fiaftick. 

To  Warm,  w4rm.  v.  a. 

To  free  from  cold,  to  heat  in  a  gentle  dc- 
gree  ;  to  heat  mentally,  to  make  vehement. 

Warmingpan,  w4r'ming-p4n.  f. 

A  covered  brals  pan  for  warming  a  bedt  by 
means  of  hot  coals. 

Warmingstone,  wir'mlng-ftonc. 

f.  The  Warming-ftone  is  digged  in  Corn- 
wall, which  being  once  well  heated  at  the 
fire  retaina  its  warmth  a  great  while. 

Warmly,  wdrm'lA.  ad. 

With  gentle  heat ;  eagerly,  ardently, 

Warmness,  wdrm'nSs.1  j-^ 
'Warmth,  wdrm/A.        J 

Gentle  heat ;  zeal,  paiBon,  fervour  of  mind  ; 
fancifulnefs,  enthuUafm. 

To  Warn,  w4rn.  v.  a. 

To  caution  againft  any  fault  or  danger,  to 
giv<;  previous  notice  of  ill ;  to  admonilh  to 
any  duty  to  be  performed,  or  praftice  or 
place  to  be  avoiaed  or  forfakeu ;  to  notify 
previoufiy  good  or  had. 

Warning,  wir'ning.  f. 

Caution  againft  faults  or  dangers,  prcvioBs 
notice  of  ill. 

Warp,  wdrp.  f. 

That  order  of  thread  in  a  thing  woven  that 
croifes  the^woof. 

To  Warp,  wdrp.  v.  n. 

To  change  from  the  true  fiiuation  by  intef- 
tine  motion ;  to  contraft  ;  to  lofe  its  proper 
courfe  or  direftion. 

To  Warp,  wdrp.  v.  a. 

To  contraft,  to  ftirivel,  lo  turn  afide  from 
the  true  direftion. 

To  Warrant,  wor'rdnt.  v.  n. 

To  fupport  or  matnuin,  to  atteft ;  to  giv» 
authority  ;  to  jufbifv ;  to  exempt,  to  privi- 
lege, to  fecure ;  to  declare  upon  furety. 

Warrant,  w6r'rdnt.f.  (168). 

A  writ  conferring  forae  right  or  authority ; 
a  writ  giving  the  officer  of  juftice  thepowcf 
of  caption  ;  a  juftificatory  conamiflion  or 
teftimony  ;  right,  legality. 

Warrantable,  w6r'rlnt-d-bl.  a. 

Juftiluble,  dcfcufible. 

Warrant 


WAS 


WAT 


(tr  (546).- 

wfir'r3nt-» 


Warrantableness, 
bl-nls.  f. 

Juftifiablcjicfs, 

Warrantablv,  war'rdnt-a-bli, 

ad.   Juftifiably. 

Warranter,  wfir'rint-ftr.  f. 

One  who  gives  authority;  one  who  gives 
fccurity. 

WARRANTisE^wAr'rin.tlze.  f. 

Authority,  fccurity.     Not  ufcd. 

Warranty,  wor'r^nt-^.  f. 

Authorrty, juftificatory  mandate;  fecurity. 

Warren,  wAr'nn.  f.  (99). 

A  kind  of  park  for  tabbtts. 

Warrener,  w6r'rin.flr.  f. 

The  keeper  ol  a  warren.  , 

Warriour,  wir'yflr.  f. 

A  (oldier,  a  military  man. 

Wart,  wart.  f. 

A  corneous  excrelcence,  a  fmall   protuber- 
ance on  the  flelh. 

WARTWORT/wart'wfirt.  I. 

Spurge. 

Warty,  wJr't^.  a. 

Grown  over  with  waits. 

Warworn,  wSr'w6rn.  a. 

Worn  with  war. 

Wary,  wa'ri.  a. 

Cautious,  fcrupuloua,  timoroufly  prudent. 

Was,  w6s.  The  preterit  of  To  Be. 
To  Wash,  wofli.  v.  a. 

To   clcanfe   by  ablution ;    to   moiften ;    to 
iffeft  by  ablution  ;  to  colour  by  walhing. 

To  Wash,  w6fh.  v.  n. 

To  perform  the  aft  of  ablution ;  to  clcinfc 
clothes. 

Wash,  wfifh.  f." 

Alluvion,  any  thing  collefted  by  water ;  a 
bog,  a  marfh,  a  fen,  a  quagmire ;  a  medical 
or  cofmetick  lotion;  a  fupcrficul  llain  or 
colour;  the  feed  of  hogs  gathered  from 
waftxed  dilhes  ;  the  aft  of  wafhing  the  clothes 
•     of  a  family,  the  linen  waftied  at  once. 

Washball,  wofh'bill.  f. 

Ball  made  of  foap. 

Washer,  woih'flr.  f. 

One  thar  waOits. 

Washy,  w6fti'i.  a. 

Watiy,  damp;  weak,  Lot  folid. 

Wasp,  Ay6rp.  f.  (85J. 

A  briflt  ftiaging  infcft,  in  form  rcfcmbling 
ft  bee. 
0^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word 
fo  as  to  rhyme  with  ^i{//»,  cld/p,  &c.  This 
found  is  To  perfe£Hy  new  to  me,  that  I 
fhouid  h«vc  fiippofcd  it  to  have  been  an  error 
of  the  prcA,  li  Its  compounds  had  not  been 
marked  in  the  fame  manner,  and  if  he  had 
not  given  this  word  among  others  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  ioaiid  of  a  in  his  Rhetorical 
(grammar  prefixed  to  his  Diftionary. 

Waspish,  wofpiih.  a. 

Peevilh,  malignai.t,  irritable. 

Waspishly,  wofpilh-li.  ad. 

Pccvifiily. 

WASPISHNESS,Wufp'ifll-ncS.  f. 

Peevifhnefs,  iiritability. 

Wassail,  wos'sil.  f.  (aoS).  . 

A  liquor  made  of  apples,  lu^ar,  and  ale,  an- 
ciently much  ufed  by  EngUfli  good-fellows ; 
a  drunken  bout. 

WASSAIJLER,.w6s'sil-fiT.  f, 
A  toper,  a  drunkard. 

Wast,  wfift.    The  fecoi^d  perfon  of 

Was,  from  To  Be. 

To  Waste,  wide.  v.  a. 


F4te,  fSr,  fiU,  £Jt ;  —  mi,  mJt ;  —  pine,  pin  ;  ~ 


WAT 


Todiminifli;  to  dcftroy  wantonly  ixid  lax* 
urioufly ;  to  dcftroy,  to  dcfbiitc  j  to  wear 
out  J  to  Ipend,  to  confume. 

To  Waste,  wifte.  v.  n. 

To  dwindle,  to  be  in  a  llatc  of  confumption. 

Waste,  wafte.  a. 

DeAroyed,  ruined;  dcfolate,  uncultivated; 
fupcrfluous,  exuberant,  loft  for  want  of  oc. 
cupicrs  ;  worthlefs,  that  of  which  none  but 
vile  ules  can  be  made  ;  that  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  taken  or  value  found. 

Waste,  wafte.  f. 

Wantori  or  luxurious  dcftruftioii,  confump- 
tion, lofs;  ufclefs  ex  pence  ;  de  folate  or  un- 
cultivated ground  ;  ground,  place,  or  fpace 
unoccupied;  rcirion  ruined  atod  dcferted ; 
mifchief,  deftruftion. 

Wasteful,  wafte'WI.  a. 

Deftru6kive,  ruinous;  wantonly  or  diffo- 
lutcly  confumptivc;  lavifh,  prodigal,  luxu- 
riantly  liberal.  *" 

Wastefully,  wifte'ffil-4.  ad. 

With  vain  and  diffolutc  confumption. 

Wastefulness,  wifte'fdUnes  f. 

Prodigality. 

Waster-,  vrkd'&r.  f. 

One  that  coufumes  dilTolutely  and  cxtrtva- 
gantly,  a  fquanderer,  vain  confumer. 

Watch,  w6t(h.  f.  (85). 

Forbearance  of  ftcep ;  attendance  without 
Ileep;  attention,  dole  obfervation  ;  guard, 
vigilant  keep  ;  watchmen,  men  fct  to  guard  ; 
place  where  a  guard  it  fet ;  a  period  of  the 
night ;  a  pocket  clock,  a  fmaJI  clock  moved 


ToWATER/wi'tftr.  ir.  a. 

To  irritate,  to  fupply  with  moiftiire  ;  to 
fupply  with  water  for  drink  j  to  fertUi*€  or 
accommodate  with  ftrcams ;  to  divcrfifv  ^ 
with  waves.  ' 

To  Water,  wi'tflr.  v.  n. 

To  flied  moifturc  ;  to  get  or  ukc  in  water, 
to  be  ufed  in  fupplying  water :  the  mouth 
w^aters,  the  man  longs. 

Watercolours,  wi'tar-kfil-Orz, 

"  ;•  ^»»n'crs  make  colours  into  a  foft  con- 
iiftence  with  water,  thofc  they  caU  Water. 

Watercresses,  w4'tftr.kr«s.s!z.  f. 

_,(?9)-   A  plant.  There  arc  five  fpcciea. 

Waterer,  wd'tftr-fir.  f. 


by  a  fpriog. 

To'v/a 


ATCH,  w6t(h.  V.  n. 

Not  to  deep,  to  wake;  to  keep  guard;  to 
look  with  expeftation;  to  be  attentive,  to 
be  vigilant;  to  be  cautioufly  obfervant;  to 
be  inhdiouQy  attentive. 

To  Watch,  w6tfli.  v.  ^. 

To  guird,  to  have  in  keep ;  to  obferve  in 
arabttfti ;  to  tend  j  to  obferve  in  order  to 
detea  or  prevent. 

Watcher,  wdtfli'fir.  f. 

One  who  watchea ;  diligent  overlooker  or 
obferve  r. 

Watchet,  w6t(h'it.  a.  fog). 

Blue,  pale  blue.  ^ 

Watchful,  wAtfh'fdl.  a. 

Vigilant,  attentive,  cautious,  nicely  ob- 
fervant. ' 

Watchfully,  w6tfti'ffil-4.  ad. 

Vigilantly,  cautioufly,  attentively,  with  cau- 
tious obfervation. 

Watchfulness,  watfh'ffil-nls.  C 

Vigilance,  heed,  fufpicious  attention,  cau- 
tious regard  ;  inability  to  flcep. 

Watchhouse,  \y6tfh'h6dfe.  L 

Plade  where  the  watch  is  fet. 

Watching,  wAtlh'ing.  f. 

Inability  to  flccp. 

Watchmaker,  wotfh'mi-kflr.  f. 

One  whofe  trade  i»  to  make  watchea,  or 
pocket  clocks. 

Watchman,  wAtfh'man.  f. 

Guard,  ccminal,  one  fct. to  keep  ward. 

Watcthtower,  w6tfli't6dr.  f. 

Tower  on  which  a  fentinel  was  placed  for 
the  fake  of  pi  ofpe^. 

Watchword,  wAtfli'wfird.  f. 

The  word  given  to  the  fentineit  to  know 
their  friends. 

Water,  wi'tiJr.  H  (85}  (86). 

^"i!"  ?f  I.^^  ^°"''  <^l«mcnts  ;  the  fca ;  urine  ; 
to  hold  Water,  to  be-found,  to  be  tight ;  it 
u  ufcd  for  the  liiSLi9  of  a  dJuaood, 


One  who  waters* 

Waterfall,  w4'tflr-f4ll.  f. 

Catarad,  cafcade. 

Waterfowl,  wi'tfir-fAdl.  f. 

Fowl  that  live  or  get  their  food  in  water. 

Watergruel,  wi-tdr-griiil.  f. 

Food  made  with  oatmeal  andwater. 

Wateriness,  w4'tdr-i.n^s.  f. 

Humidity,  moifture. 

Waterish,  wi'tdr-ifh.  a. 

Refembling  water ;  moift,  infioid. 

Waterishness,  wA'tftr-WnSs.  C 

ThinneU,  refemblance  of  water. 

Waterleap,  w4'tdr4ife.  f. 

'  A  plant. 

Waterlilt,  wi'tflr-liUi.  f. 

A  plant. 

Waterman,  wa'trir-mln.  f. 

A  ferryman,  a  boatman. 

Watermark,  wi'tAr-mlrk.  f. 

The  utmoft  limit  of  the  rife  of  the  flood. 

Watermelon,  wi'tfir-mel-fin.  f. 

A  plant. 

Watermill,  wi'tflr-miU.  f. 

Mill  turned  by  water. 

Watermint,  w4'tir.mint.  C 

A  plant. 

Waterradish,  wi'tflr-rld-ifh.  C. 

A  fpccica  of  watcrcrefTes,  which  fee, 

Waterrat,  w4'tfir.r4t.  f. 

A  rat  that  makes  holes  in  banka. 

Waterrocket,  w4'tdr.rdk4t.  f. 

A  tpecies  of  watercreftes. 

Waterviolet,  wi'tir-vLA-Ilt.  f 

A  plant.  *" 

Watersapphire,  wa'tdr-sif.fir.r. 

A  fort  of  ftoue.    The  occidenul  (apphire  t» 
neither  fo  bright  nor  fo  hard  as  the  oricnul, 
WATER,WITK,.Wa'tfir-wiM.  f. 

A  plant  of  Jamaica  growing  on    dry  hUl* 
>vhcre  no  water  is  to  be  met  with ;  its  trunk. 
In^jf.MK   P'T*  '^?o^  three  yards  Ioa?», 
and  held  by  either  end  to  the  mouth,  affordL 

rSer!^'"^''""*  o'  f>P>  to  the  dVoughtf* 

WATERwoRK,,w4'tar-wfirk.  f. 

Play  of  fountains,  any  hydraulic  perform* 
ance.  *  ■ 

Watervj  w4'tar-4,  a. 

Thin,  liquia,  like  water ;  uftelefi,  infipij. 
vapid,   fpmilef.;  wet,  abounding  wimC^.* ' 
tcff^^rtlating  toth.  ,«,«,;   co7.fifti.g  „f 

Wattle,  w6t'tl.  f.  (405). 

The  barbj,  or  loofe  red  flefl.  th»t  han«,b^ 
low  the  cock't  bill ;  a  hurdle.  '"V^"^ 

To  Wattle,  w6t'tl.  v.  a. 
twig,"    ^"^  '*'^'  ••  '*«"'  ^r  ptt*iH. 

Wav«„ 


WAY 


WEA 


WED' 


— *nA,  m4ve,  nAr,  nAt;  —  tube,  tfib,  bfiU; — 6il ;  —  pifind; — thin,  this. 


Wave,  w4tc.  f. 

Water  raufed  ibove  ihc  level  of  the  fur  face, 
biilow ;  unevennefs,  inequality. 

To  Wave,  wive.  v.  n. 

To  pjay  loofely,  to  float ;  to  be  moTed  at  a 
6gnal. 

To  Wave,  wive.  v.  a. 

To  raife  into  inrqualitiet  of  furface ;  to  move 
loofely ;  to  waft,  to  remove  any  thing  float- 
ing; to  beckon,  to  direA  by  a  waft  or  mo- 
tion of  any  thing ;  to  put  offi  to  put  afide 
for  the  prcfent. 

To  Waver,  wi'vir.  v.  a. 

To  play  to  and  fro,  to  naove  loofely ;  to  be 
onfettled  ;  to  be  uncertain  or  iocouflant,  to 
fltt^uate,  oot  to  be  determined. 

Waverer,  wi'vfir-fir.  f. 

One  unfcttled  and  irrcfoluic. 

Wavy,  wi'vi.  a. 

RifiBg  in  waves ;  playing  to  and  fro,  at  in 
undulations. 

To  Wawl,  wiwl.  v.  n. 

To  cry,  to  howl. 

Wax,  wiks.  f. 

The  thick  tenacious  matter  gathered  by  the 
bees ;  any  tenacious  mafs,  fuch  as  is  ufcd  to 
faflen  letters ;  the  fubftance  that  exudes  from 
the  car. 
ffT  The  d  in  this  word  being  followed  by  x, 
which  is  no  more  than  *J,  the  preceding  w 
lofes  its  deepening  power,  and  the  word 
comes  under  the  rule  in  the  Principles, 
No.  85. 

To  Wax,  wJks.  v.  a. 

To  fmear,  to  join  with  wax. 

To  Wax,  wdks.  v.  n.  preterit  Wax, 

Waxed,  part.  paff".  Waxed,  Waxen.  To 
grow,  to  increafe,  to  become  bigger  or 
more;  to  pafs  into  any  ftate,  to  become,  to 
erow. 

WAXEN,.w4k's*n.  a.   (103). 

Made  of  wax. 

Way,  wi.  f. 

The  road  in  which  one  travels  ;  a  length  of 
journey ;  courfe,  dire£lion  of  motion ;  ad- 
vance in  life  ;  pafl*age,  power  of  progreffi»n 
made  or  given  ;  local  tendency  ;  couife,  re- 
gular progrcflion  ;  fituation  where  a  thing 
may  probably  be  found ;  a  fituation  or 
courfe  obltru^ivc  and  obviating  ;  tendency 
to  any  meaning  or  a£l ;  acccfi,.  means  of  ad- 
mittance ;  fphere  of  oblervation ;  means, 
mediate  inftrumcnt,  intermediate  ftep  ; 
method,  means  of  managemcot;  private 
determination;  manner,  mode;  meinod  or 
plan  of  life,  conduft,  or  a^ion ;  right 
method  to  a^  or  know ;  geueral  fcheroe  of 
ailing  ;  by  the  Way,  without  any  ncccfl^a^y 
connexion  with  the  main  dcfign ;  to  go  or 
come  one's  Way  or  Ways,  to  come  aloug,  or 
depart. 

Wayfarer,  wi'fi-rftr.  f. 

Paflenger,  traveller. 

Wayfaring,  wi'fi-r!ng.  a. 

Travelling,  paling,  being  on  a  journey. 

To  Waylay,  wa-la'.  v.  a. 

To  watch  infidioufly  in  the  way,  to  bcfct  by^ 
ambulh. 

Waylayer,  wa-li'flr.  f. 

One  who  waits  in  ambufi)  for  aiiothei. 

Wayless,  wi'lls.  a. 

Pathlcfs,  untrackcd. 

Waymark,  wi'mdrk,  f.. 

Mark  to  guide  in  travelling. 

Wayward,  wi'wird.  a. 

Fro  ward,  peevifli,  morofe,  vexati*at. 

Waywardly,  wi'w6rd4i.  ad. 

Ffowaidly,  pcrveifdy. 


Waywardness,  wi'wflrd-ncs.  f. 

Frowardnefs,  pcrverfcncfs. 

We,  wW.  pronoun.  (96)  (246). 

The  plural  Af  I.     See  I. 

Weak,  wike.  a.  (227). 

Feeble,  not  ftrong;  inhrm,  not  healthy; 
foft,  pliant,  not  flitf ;  low  of  found  ;  feeble 
of  mind;  wanting  fpirit;  not  much  im- 
pregnated with  any  ingredient ;  not  power- 
ful, npt  potent ;  not  well  fupported  oy  ar- 
gument ;  unfortified. 

To  Weaken,  wi'k*n.  v.  a.  (103J. 

To  debilitate,  to  enfeeble. 

Weakling,  wcke'ling.  f. 

A  feeble  creature. 

Weakly,  wcke'li.  ad. 

Feebly,  with  want  of  ftrength. 

Weakly,  wike'lc.  a. 

Not  ftrong,  not  healthy. 

Weakness,  wikc'nis.  f. 

Want  of  ftrength,  want  of  force,  feebleoefs ; 
infirmity,  uohealthinefs;  want  of  cogency; 
want  of  judgment,  want  of  refolution,  fOol- 
ifhncfs  of  mind  ;  dcfed,  failing. 

Weakside,  wAke-slde'.  f. 

Foible,  deficience,  infirmity. 

WEAL?w4le.  f.  (227). 

Happinefs,  profperity,  flouriftiing  (Ute  ; 
republick,  ftate,  publick  iutcrcft. 

Wealth,  wkUh.  f.  (234)  (515). 

Riches,  money,  or  precious  gooas. 

Wealthily,  wel/A'i-le.  ad. 

Richly. 

Wealthiness,  wil/A'A-nls.  f. 

Richnefs. 

Wealthy,  wJl/A'e.  a. 

Rich,  opulent,  abundant. 

To  Wean,  wine.  v.  a.  (227). 

To  put  f^om  the  breaft;  to  withdraw  from 
any  habit  or  defire. 

Weanling,  wcne'ling.  f. 

An  animal  newly  weaned ;  a  child  newly 
weaned. 

Weapon,  wlp'p*a,  f.  (234). 

Inftrument  of  oncnrc. 
(jf^  This  word  is  not  unfrcquently  pro- 
nounced with  the  ea  long,  as  in  bcapt  ^t^p% 
Sec.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
all  the  Orrhoepifts  I  have  confulted,  except 
W.  JohnUon  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
heft  ufage. 

Weaponed,  w^p'p*n'd.  a.  (359). 

Armed  for  offence,  furniftied  with  ^rnis. 

Weaponless,  w^p'p'n-les.  a. 

Having  no  weapon,  unarmed. 

To  Wear,  vyire.  v.  a.  (240). 

To  wafte  with  ufe  or  lime;  to  confume  te- 
dioufly  ;  to  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  to 
isfe  as  cloihes ;  to  exhibit  in  appearance  ;  (o  - 
affcd  by  degrees  ;  to  Wear  oui ;  to  harafs  ; 
to  wafte  or  dcftroy  by  ufe. 

To  Wear,  ware.  v.  n. 

To  be  w  fied  with  ufe  or  time  ;  to  be  tedi- 
oufly  fpcnt ;  to  pafa  by  degrees. 

Wear,- wire,  f. 

The  aft  of -wearing,  the  thing  wor«4  >  dam 
to  fhut  up.and  raiU  the  water,  often  wriuen 
Weir  or  Wief. .  ^ 

Wearer,  wi'rdr.  f. 

One  who  has  any  thing, appcndimt  to  hisi< 
perfon. . 

Wearing,  wi'ring.  f. 

Clothes. 

Weariness,  wA'ri-nes.  f. 

Lalfitude,  ilate  of  being  fpent  with  labour ; 
fatigue,  caufe  of  laffitudc^  isopaiicnce  of 
aay  ihijig  \  tcdiouiiieif . 


Wearisome,  w6'r4-sfim.  a. 

Troublefome,  tedious,  caufing  wearincfs. 

Wearisomely,  wA'ri-sflm-14.  ai. 

Tedioufly,  fo  as  to  caufe  wearinefs. 

Wearisomeness,  wi'r4-sflm-nJs. 

f.  The  quality  of  tiring;  the  ftate  of  bein^ 
cafily  tired. 

To  Weary,  wi'ri.  v.  a. 

To  lire,  to  fatigue,  to  harafs,  to  fubdue  by 
labour  ;  to  make  impatient  of  coniinuaoce  ; 
to  fubdue  or  harafs  hy  any  thing  irkfome* 

Weary,  wi'ri.  a.  (227). 

Subdued  by  fatigue,  tired  with  labour;  iit* 
patient  of  the  continuance  of  any  thing  pain- 
ful ;  dcfirous  to  difconiinue;  cauliug  wcari^ 
nefs,  tircfumc. 

Weasel,  wi'zl.  f.  (102)  (227). 

A  iniall  animal  that  cats  corn  ana  kills  mice. 

Weasand,  wi'z'n.  f.  (227). 

The  windpipe,  the  paiTage  through  which 
the  breath  is  drawn  and  emitted. 

Weather,  w^TH'fir.  f.  (234}. 

Slate  of  air,  refpe£^iiig  either  cold  or  heat, 
wet  or  drinefs ;  the  change  of  the  ftate  of  the 
air;  tempcft,  ftorm. 

To  Weather,  wcTH^flr.  v.  a. 

To  expofe  to  the  air;  to  pafs  with  dififi* 
culty;  to  Weather  a  point,  to  gain  a  point 
againft  the  wind  ;  to  Weather  out,  to  en- 
dure. 

WEATHERBEATEN,wSTH'6r-b4-t'n 
a.  Haraflfed  and  feafonrd  by  hard  weather. 

Weathercock,  wlTH'fir-kok.  f. 

An  artificial  cock  fet  on  the  top  of  a  fpire, 
which  by  turning  fliews  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows  ;  any  thing  fkklc  and 
inconftant. 

Wetherdriven,    wcTH'flr-driv- 
v'n.  part. 

Forced  by  ftorms  or  contrary  winds. 

Weathergage,  wiTH'Ar-gidjc.  f. 

Any  thing  that  Ihcws  the  weather. 

Weatherglass,  wcTH'dr-gl4s.  f. 

A  baropicter. 

Weatherspy,  wSTH'fir-fpi.  f. 

A  ftargazcr,  an  aftrologer. 

•  Weatherwjse,  wcTH'flr-wize.  a* 

I       Skilful  in  foretelling  the  weather. 

To  Weave,    wive.  v.  a.   preterit 

Wove,  VVcavcd;  part.  palf.  Woven,  Wcavfd. 
To  form  by  texture;  to  unite  by  intermix- 
ture ;  to  iiitcrpofe,  to  infcrt. 

To  Weave,  wive.  v.  n.  (227). 

To  work  witli  a  loom. 

Weaver,  we'vAr.  f. 

One  who  makes  threads  into  cloth. 

Web,  web.  f. 

Texture,  any  thing  woven ;  a  kind  of  dufky 
film  that  hihders  thr  fight. 

Webbed,  web'd.  a.  (359). 

Woined  by  a  film. 
ebfooted,  wSb'icit-ld.  a. 

Having  films  between  the  toes. 

To  Wed,  w^d.  v.  a. 

To  marry,  to  take  for  hufband  or  wife  J  t* 
join  in  marriage ;  to  unite  for  ever  ;  to  take 
for  ever  ;  to  unite  by  love  or  foudnefs. 

To  Wed,  wed.  v.  a. 

To  contra£l  matrimony. 

Wedding,  wcd'ding.  f. 

Marriage,  nuptials,  the  nuptial  ceremony. 

Wedge,  wedje.  f. 

A  body,  which  having  a  ftiarp  edge,  conti- 
nunlly  growing  thicker,  is  ul'td  to  cleave 
timber;  a  mafs  of  metal;  any  thing  in  the 
fotm  of  a. wedge. 

T 


WEI  WEL  WHA 

^  (546).  —  Fite,  fJr,  fill,  at ;  ~  mi,  mli ;  —  pine,  pin ;  — 


To  Wedge,  widjc.  v.  a. 

To  faftcn  uiih  wedgct,  to  ftraiten  with 
wcd^c*,  to  cleave  with  wcdg  «. 

Wedlock,  wed'lAk.  f. 

Marriage,  matrimony. 

Wednesday,  wenz'dc.  f.  (223). 

The  fourth  day  of  the  week,  fo  named  by 
the  Gothick  nations  from  Woden  or  Odcu. 

Wee,  wA.  a. 

Little,  fmall. 

Weechelm,  wiitfli'^lm.  f. 

A  fpecica  of  elm,  often  written  U'itcMm. 

Weed,  vviid.  f. 

An  herb  noxious  or  ufelcfs ;  a  garment, 
clothes,  habit. 

To  Weed,  w4id.  v.  a.  (246). 

To  rid  of  noxious  plants ;  to  take  away 
noxious  plaou  ;  to  free  fiora  any  thing  hurt- 
ful ;  to  root  out  vice. 

Weeder,  wiid'fir.  T. 

One  that  takes  awav  any  thing  noxious. 

Weedhook,  weid'h6ok.  f. 

A  hook  by  which  weeds  arc  cut  away  or  ex- 
tirpated. 

Weedless,  vvicd'les.  a. 

Free  from  weeds,  fice  from  any  thing  ufclcfa 
nr  noxious. 

^EEpy,  wWd'i.  a. 

Conlifting  of  weeds;  abounding  with  weeds. 

Week,  wiik.  f.  (246). 

The  rpacc  of  fcven  days. 

Weekday,  witk'di.  f. 

Any  day  not  Sundav, 

Weekly,  wiik'14.  a 

Happening,  produced,  or  done  once  a  week, 
hebdomadary. 

Weekly,  wtJk'li.  ad. 

Once  a  week,  by  hebdoiiiadal  periods. 

To  Ween,  wiin.  v.  n.  (246J. 

To  imagine,  to  form  a  notion,  to  fancy. 

To  Weep,  wiip.  v.  n.  pretcr.  and 

part.  paff.  Wept,  Weepcd.  To  ihow  lor  row 
by  tears  ;  to  (hed  tears  from  any  paflion  ;  to 
lament,  to  complain. 

To  Weep,  wiip.  v.  a.  (246). 

To  lament  with  tears,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan ; 
to  (htd  moifturc  ;  to  abound  with  wet. 

Weeper,  wWp'fir.  f. 

One  who  (beds  tears,  a  mourner ;  a  white 
border  on  the  flcevc  of  a  mournin|^  coat. 

To  Weet,  w4At.  V.  n.  pret.  Wot,  or 

Wotc.  To  know,  to  be  inVorroed,  to  have 
knowledge. 

Weetless,  witt'les.  a.   (246). 

Unknowing 

Weevil,  wA'vl.f. 

A  grub. 

Weezel,  w4Vl.  f.  (102). 

Sec  Weasel.  / 

Weft,  weft.  f. 

The  woof  of  cloth. 

WEFTACE,weftidjc.  f.   (90J. 

Texture. 

To  Weigh,  wi.  v.  a.  (249)  (39o)- 

To  examine  by  the  balance  ;  to  be  tquivalcnt 
to  in  weight;  to  pay,  allot,  or  take  by 
weight;  to  raife,  to  take  up  the  anchor  ;  to 
examine,  to  balance  in  the  mind  ;  to  Weigh 
down,  to  overbalance;  to  overburden,  to. 
opprefs  with  weigbt. 

To  Weigh,  wi.  v.n. 

To  have  v.  tight ;  to  be  coufidercd  as  impor- 
tant; to  raife  the  anchor;  to  bear  heavily^  to 
prefs.hard. 

Weighed,  wide.  ad«  \ 

experienced.  \ 


Weigher,  wa'fir.  f. 

He  who  weighs. 

Weight,  wate.  f. — See  Eight. 

Quantity  mcafured  by  the  4)alance  ;  a  mafs 
oy  which,  as  the  llandard,  other  bodies  are 
examined;  ponderous  mafs ;  gravity,  heavi- 
nefa,  tendency  to  the  centre ;  prcffurc,  bur- 
jden,  overwhelming  power ;  importance, 
po\frer,  influence,  efficacy. 

Weightily,  wa'tc-l4.  ad. 

Heavily,  ponderuufly ;  folidly,  importantly. 

Weightiness,  wa'ti-nes.  f. 

PondcroGty,  giavity,  heaviuefs;  folidity, 
fore-  ;  impoitaiicc. 

Weightless,  wite'lis.  a. 

Light,  having  no  gravity. 

Weighty,  wa'tA.  a; 

Heavy,  ponderous;  important,  momentous, 

ethcaciuus;  rigoious,  Icvere. 

Welcome,  wel'kOm.  a. 

deceived  with  gladneU,  admitted  willingly, 
grateful,  plealing  j  to  bid  Welcome,  to  re- 
ceive with  profcHions  of  kindnefs. 

Welcome,  wel'kflm.  interj. 

A  iorm  Qt  lalutation  ufcd  to  a  new  comer. 

Welcome,  wel'kdin.  f. 

Salutation  of  a  new  comer;  kind  reception 
ot  a  new  comer. 

To  Welcome,  wel'kfim.  v.  a. 

To  fvluie  a  new  comer  with  kindnefs. 

Welcomeness,  werkAm-nis.  f, 

Gralcfulnefs. 

Welcomer,  wll'kdm-flr.  f. 

The  faluter  or  icceiver  of  a  new  comer. 

Weld,  weld.  f. 

Yellow  weed,  or  dyers  weed. 

Welfare,  wertare.  f. 

Happiaefs,  fuccels,  piofperity. 

WELKEf),  wiikt.  a.  {359J. 

Wrinkled,  wreathed. 

Welkin,  wcrkin.  f. 

The  vihbic  tegions  of  the  air. 

Well,  well.  f. 

A  Ipring,  a  fountain,  a  fource ;  a  deep  nar- 
row pit  of  water ;  the  cavity  in  which  liairs 
are  placed. 

To  Well,  well.  v.  n. 

To  fpring,  to  ifluc  as  from  a  fpring. 

Well,  w^U.  a. 

Not  fick,  not  unhappy  ;  convenient,  happy  ; 
being  in  favour  ;  recovered  from  any  iick- 
Defs  or  misfortune. 

Well,  well.  ad. 

Nt>t  ill,  not  unhappily ;  not  ill,  not  wick- 
edly;  (kilfully,  properly;  not  amif^,  not 
unfuccefsfully;  with  praife,  favouiahly  ;  as 
Well  as,  together  with,  not  Icfs  than;  Well 
is  him,  he  is  happy;  Well  nigh,  nearly, 
almoii ;  it  is  ufcd  much  in  compofition,  to 
exptefs  any  thing  right,  laudaole,  or  not 
defedive. 

W  ELLA  DAY,  wcl'd-da.  interje£i. 

Alas. 

Wellbeing,  wll-bi'ing.  f, 

Happincff,  profperity. 

Wellborn,  weUborn'.  f. 

Not  meanly  <||fcended. 

Wellbred,  wel-brld'.  a. 

Elegant  of  manners,  polite. 

Wellnatured,  wSl-ni'tfhir'd.  a. 

Good-natured,  kind. 

Welldone,  wel'dfin.  interjeft. 

A  word  of  praife. 

Wellfavoured,  wel-fi'vdx'd.  a. 

Beautiful,  pleaQng  to  ibe  eyc« 


Wellmet,  w2l-met',  intcri. 

A  term  offalutatioa. 

Wellnigh,  wel-nl'.  ad.    Almoft* 
Wellspent,  wgl'fplnt.  a. 

Paffcd  with  virtue. 

Wellspring,  w^l'fpnng.  f. 

Fountain,  fource. 

Wellwiller,  wel'wll-ldr.  f. 

Out  who  means  kindly. 

Wellwish,  wel-wifti'.  f. 

A  wilh  of  happincfs. 

Wellwish er',  wel-w1(b'flr.  f.    • 

One  who  wi  flies  the  good  of  another. 

Welt,  welt.  f. 

A  border,  a  guard,  an  edging*. 

To  Welter,  welt'fir.  v.  n. 

To  roll  in  water  or  mire ;  to  roll  volt»t*« 
rily,  to  wallow. 

Wen,  win.  f. 

A  flefliyor  callous  ezcrcfceace  or  protubc^ 
ance. 

Wench,  wenfh.  f. 

A   young  woman  ;  a  young  woman  in  coa-> 
tempt ;  a  ftrumpet. 

Wencher,  wenfli'fir.  f. 

A  fornicator. 

To  Wend,  wSnd.  v.  n. — ObJoUu. 

To  go,  to  pa fs  to  or  from  ;  to  turn  rouod. 

Wenny,  wen'n4.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  wen. 

Went,  went.   pret.  of  the  obfolete 

verb  Wend^  to  Go, 

Wept,  wept.  pret.  and  part,  of  Weep 
Were,  werr.  (94).  pret.  of  the  verb 

To  Be. 

Wert,  wIrt.  the  fecond  perfon  fin- 

gular  of  the  jpreterit  of  To  Be. 

West,  w^ft.  f. 

The  region  where  the  fun  goes  below  th« 
hoiizon  at  the  equinoxes. 

West,  weft.  a. 

Being  towards,  or  coming  from,  the  rtgioa 

.of  the  fetting  fun. 

West,  weft.  ad. 

To  the  weli  oi  any  place. 

Westering,  weft'fir-ing.  a. 

Pafling  to'ihe  weiK 

Westerly,  w^rt'6r-l4.  a. 

Tending  to  being  towards  the  wc£U 

Western,  wlft'firn.  a. 

Being  in  the  weA,  or  toward  the  part  where 
the  fun  fets. 

Westward,  wcft'wftrd.  ad. 

Towards  the  weft, 

Westwardly,  weft'w6rd-l4.  ad. 

With  tendency  to  the  weft. 

Wet,  wit.  a. 

Humid,  having   fome  moiftore  «iUicnii|: 
rainy,  watery. 

Wet,  wit.  f; 

Water,  humidity,  raoifture. 

To  Wet,  wit.  v.  a* 

To  moiften  ;  to  drench  with  drink. 

Wether,  wlxH'fir.  f. 

A  ram  caft rated. 

Wetness,  wit'nis.  f. 

The  ftate  of  being  wet,  moifttirt. 

To  Wex,  wlks.  V.  n. 

To  grow,  to  incresfe. 
(f5"  This  word,  (ays  Johofon,  waa  cormpted 
from  H^ax  bv  Speocer,  for  a  rhyme,  and  uni* 
ted  by  Dryaen. 

WezandLwA'z'ii,  f.  Thewindpipc 
Wkaj^e,  hwile.  L  {397 J. 
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The  largeft  of  (iOi,  the  large  ft  of  the  animals 
that  inhabit  this  globe. 

Whaly,  hwli'lA.  a.    ' 

Marked  in  ftreak». 

Wharf,  hwdrf.  f. 

A  perpendicular  bank^  or  mole,  raifed  for 
the  convenience  of  lading  or  emptying  vef- 
feh. 

Wharfage,  hworfidie.  f.  (90J. 

Duet  for  landing  at  a  wharf. 

Wharfinger,  hwirf  in-jdr.  f. 

One  who  attends  a  wharf. 

What,  hw6t.  pronoun.  (397). 

That  which ;  which  part ;  fomething  that  is 
to  one's  mind  indehniiely  ;  which  of  fcve- 
ral ;  an  intcrjeftion  by  way  of  furprife  or 

aueftion;  What  chough,  What  imports  it 
lOugh  ?  notwithftanding;  What  time.  What 
day,  at  the  time  when,  on  the  day  when ; 
which  of  many?  interrogatively ;  to  how 
great  a  degree ;  it  is  ufed  adverbially  for 
partly,  in  part ;  What  ho,  an  intcrje6lion  of 
calling 

Whatever,  bw6t-ev'Ar. 
Whatsoever,  hw6t-s6-iv'Ar 

Pronouns.  Havins  one  nature  or  anotheft 
being  one  or  another  either  generically,  fpc- 
cifically  or  numerically;  any  thing,  be  it 
what  it  will;  the  fame,  be  it  this  or  that; 
all  that,  the  whole  that,  all  particulars  that. 

Wheal,  hwile.  f.  (227}. 

a  puftule,a  fmall  fwelling  filled  with  matter. 

Wheat,  hwite.  f.  (227). 

The  grain  of  which  bread  is  chiefly  made. 

Wheatbn,  hwi't'n.  a.  (103). 

Made  of  wheat. 

Wheatear,  hwit'yire.  f. 

A  fmall  bird  very  delicate. 

To  Wheedle,  hw44'dL  v.  a. 

To  entice  by  foft  words,  to  flatter,  to  pcr- 
fuade  by  kind  words. 

Wheel,  hwWl.  f.  (397J. 

A  circular  body  that  turns  round  upon  an 
axis ;  a  circular  body,  a  carriage  that  runs 
upon  wheels ;  an  inftrument  on  which  cri- 
minals are  tortured ;  the  inftrument  of  fpin- 
ning ;  rotation,  revolution;  a compafs about, 
a  tra^ approaching  to  circularity, 

To  Wheel,  hwiil.  v.  n. 

To  move  on  wheels ;  to  turn  on  an  axis  ;  to 
revolve,  to  have  a  rotatory  motion  ;  to  turn , 
to  have  vicifCtudcs  ;  to  fetch  a  compafs ;  to 
roll  forward. 

To  Wheel,  hwi^l.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  a  rotatory  motion,  to  make  to 
whirl  round. 

Wheelbarrow,  hw4il'bir-r6.  f. 

A  carriage  driven  forward  on  one  wheel. 

Wheeler,  hwWl'dr.  f. 

A  maker  of  wheels. 

Wheelwright,  hwiil'rite.  f. 

A  maker  of  wheel  carriages. 

Wheelv,  hwcil'i.  a. 

Circular,  fuitable  to  roution. 

To  Wheeze,  hwi^ze.  ¥•  n. 

To  breathe  with  noife. 

Whelk,  hwelk.  f. 

An  inequality,  a  protuberance;  a  puftule. 
See  Welk. 

To  Whelm,  hwllm.  v.  n. 

To  cover  with  fomething  not  to  be  thrown 
off,  to  bury;  to  throw  upon  fomething  fo 
as  to  cover  or  bury  it. 

Whelp,  hwelp.  f. 

The  young  of  a  dog,  a  puppy ;  the  young  of 
any  beaftof  prey  ;  a  fon  ;  a  young  man. 

To  Whelp,  hwilp*  v.  n. 


— nA,  mftve,  nir,  nfit ;  —  tfibc,  tfib,  bdll ;  —  Ail ;  — pAAnd  ;  —  /Am,  this. 

Whether,  hwSTH'fir.  pronoun. 


To  bring  young. 

When,  hwen.  ad.  (397}. 

At  the  time  that ;  U  what  time  ;  what  time; 
at  which  time  ;  after  the  time  that ;  at  what 
particular  time  ;  When  as,  at  the  time  when, 
what  time. 

Whence,  hwenfe.  ad. 

From  what  place ;  from  what  pcrfon  ;  from 
what  premifes;  from  which  place  or  per- 
fon  ;  for  which  caufe  ;  from  what  fource ; 
from  Whence,  a  vicious  mode  of  fpecch ;  df 
Whence,  another  barbarifm. 

WkENCESOEVER,  hwcnfe-s6-cv'fir. 

ad.   From  what  place  locver. 

Whenever, hwln4v'fir.    .       'X^^ 
Whensoever, hwen-s6-ev'dr.  / 

At  whalfoever  time. 

Where,  hware.  ad.  (94). 

At  which  place  or  places  ;  at  what  place ; 
at  the  place  in  which ;  any  Where,  at  any 
place ;  Where,  liiCe  Here,  has  in  compofi- 
tion  a  kind  of  pronominal  fignihcation. 

Whereabout,  hware'i-bddt.  ad. 

Near  what  place ;  near  which  place  ;  con- 
cerning which. 

Whereas,  hwire-iz'.  ad. 

When  on  the  contrary;  at  which  place;  th« 
thing  being  fo  that. 

Whereat,  hware-dt'.  ad. 

At  which. 

Whereby,  hwire-bi'.  ad. 

By  which. 

Wherever,  hwirc-^v'dr.  ad. 

.    At  whatfoever  place. 

Wherefore,  whare'fore.  ad. 

For  which  reafon  ;  for  what  rcafon. 

Wherein,  hwire-in'.  ad. 

In  which.  ^       ^ 

Whereinto,  hware-in-too'.  ad. 

Into  which. 

Whereness,  hware'nes.  f. 

Ubiety. 

Whereof,  hwirc-6f'.  ad. 

Of  which  — See  Fvrtbwiib, 

Whereon,  hwire-6n'.  ad. 

On  which. 

Whereso,  hwirc'si.        ^  ^  \ 

Wheresoever,  hwire-s6-ev'fir. / 

ad.   In  what  place  foever. 

Whereto,  hware-t&&'.    ^^      1    ^ 
Whereunto,  hwirc-Dn-too'.   J 

To  which. 

Whereupon,  hwarc-flp-un'.  ad. 

Upon  which. 

Wherewith,  hwire-wi//?'. 
Wherewithal,  hwire-wiTH 
ill'. 

With  which. 
'^^  For  the   different  founds  of  th  in  ,thefe 
words,  fee  torthwith. 

To  Wherret,  hwSr'iit.  v.  a.  (99). 

To  hurry,  to  trouble,  to  teaze;  to  give  a 
box  on  the  ear. 

Wherry,  hwSr'ri.  f. 

A  light  boat  ufed  on  rivers. 

To  Whet,  hw^t.  v.  a. 

To  (harpen  by  attrition;  to  edge,  to  make 
angry  or  acrimonious,  to  give  appetite. 

Whet,  hwet.  f. 

The  a6l  of  ftiarpening ;  any  thing  that  makes 
hungry,  as  a  dram. 

Whether,  hwcTH'fir.  ad. 

A  particle  cxprefllng  one, part  of  a  disjunc- 
tive quttftion  in  oppofuion  to  the  other. 


} 


ad 


•  Which  of  two. 

Whetstone,  hwet'ft&ne.  f. 

Sione  on  which  any  thing  is  whetted,  mt 
rubbed  to  make  it  fharp. 

Whetter,  hwet'tdr.  f. 

One  that  whets  or  (ha  r pens. 

Whey,  hwi.  f.  (269). 

The  thin  or  ferous  part  of  milk,  from  which 
the  olcofe  or  grumous  part  is  feparaicd  ;  it 
is  ufed  of  any  thine  white  and  thin. 

Wheyey,  hwi'J.      1 
Wheyish,  hwaiih  / 

Partaking  of  whey,  refcrabling  whey. 

Which,  hwltfh.  pron. 

The  pronoun  relative,  relating  to  things  ;  it 
formerly  was  ufed  for  Who,  and  related 
hkewife  to  pcrfons,  as  in  the  firll  words  of 
the  Lord's  prayer.  i    i      - 

Whichsoever,  hwIt(h-so-cv'Qr. 

pron.  Whether  one  or  the  other. 

Whiff,  hwif.  f. 

A  blaft,  a  puff  of  wind. 

To  Whiffle,  hwlf'fl.v.n.  (405). 

To  move  inconftanrty,  as  if  driven  by  a  puff 
of  wind. 

Whiffler,  hwif'fl-flr.  f. 

One  that  blows  ftrongly  ;  one  of  no  confc- 
qucncei  one  moved  with  a  whiff  or  puff. 

Whig,  hwlg.  f. 

Whey;  the  name  of  a  party. 

Whiggish,  hwig'glih.  a.    (382). 

Relating  to  the  whigs. 

Whicgism,  hwig'gizm.  f. 

Jl'hc  notions  of  a  whig. 

While,  hwile.  f. 

Time,  fpace  of  time. 

While,  hwlle.     \     • 
Whilst,  hwllft./^'*- 

Duting  the  time  that;  as  long  at;  at  the 
fame  lime  that. 

To  While,  liwlle.  v.  n. 

To  loiter. 

Whilom,  hwi'lflm.  ad. 

Formerly,  once,  of  old. 

Whim,  hw!m.  f. 

A  freak,  an  odd  fancy,  a  caprice. 

To  Whimper,  hwim'pfir.  v.n. 

To  cry  without  any  loud  noife. 

Whimpled,  hwlni'pl'd.  a.  (359)-. 

This  word  fecms  to  mean  diftorted  with 
crying. 

Whimsey,  hwim'zi.  f.  (438J. 

A  freak,  a  caprice,  an  odd  fancy. 

Whimsical,  hwim'zi-kJl.  a. 

Freakifti,  capricious,  oddly  fanciful. 

Whin,  hwln.  f. 

A  weed,  furee. 

To  Whine,  hwine.  v.  n. 

To  lament  in  low  murmurs,  to  make  a 
plaintive  noife,  to  moan  meauly  and  effemi- 
nately. 

Whine,  hwlne.  f. 

Plaintive  noife,  mean  or  affcded  complaint. 

To  Whinny,  hwin'ni.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  noife  like  a  horfe  or  coit. 

Whinyard,  hwln'yird.  f. 

A  fword,  in  contempt. 

To  Whip,  hwip.  v.  a. 

To  ftrike  with  any  thing  tough  and  flexible  t 
to  few  flightly;  to<  drive  with  lalhes  ;  to 
correal  with  lalhes  ;  to  lafti  with  farcafm ; 
to  inwrap ;  to  take  any  thing  nimbly. 

To  Whip,  bwip.  v.  n. 

To  move  nimbly* 

^  Wh; 


r^r  (546) 
Whip,  hwip.  f. 

An  iniirumcotof  con cftian  totigh  and  pliaDC. 

Whipcord,  hwip'kfird.  1. 

Cord  of  which  lafties  arc  made. 

Whipgrafting,  hw!p'grJf-ting.  f. 

The  method  of  giafting  iii  .v/hich  the  graft 
is  bound  on  to  the  iXock. 

Whiphand,  hwip'hind.  f. 

Advaniagc  over. 

"Whiplash,  hwip'ldft.f. 

The  la(h  or  fmall  end  of  a  whij>. 

Whipper, hwip'p6r.  f. 

One  who  puniflici  with  whipping. 

'Whippingpost,  hwip'ping-p6ft.  f. 

A  pillar  to  which  xjriminals  are  bound  when 
they  are  lafhed. 

Whipsaw,  hwip'sJw.f. 

■  The  Wh^pfaw  is  tried  by  joiners  to  faw  fuch 
great  pieces  of  ftufF  that  the  handfaw  will 
not  ealily  reach  through. 

Whipstaff,  hwip'ftSf.  f, 

A  piece  of  wood  fafteued  to  the  helm,  which 
the  fteerfman  holds  in  his  hand, to  move  the 
•        helm  and  turn  the  (hip. 

Whipster,  hwips'tflr.  f. 

A  nimble  fellow,  in  contempt. 

Whipt,  hwipt,  for  Whipped.  (359). 
To  Whirl,  Kwi^rl.  v.  a. 

To  turn  round  r«{pidly. 

ToWhirl,  haX^erl.  V.  n. 

To  turn  round  Rapidly.  ^. ' 

Whirl,  hwerl.  f. 

Gyration,  quick  rotation,  circular  motion, 
rapid  circumvolution;  any  thing,  moved 
wiih  rapid  rotation. 

Whirlbat,  hwerl'blt.  f. 

Any  thing  moved  rapidly  round  to  give  a 
blow. 

Whirligig,  hwer'li-g!g.  f. 

A  toy  which  children  fpin  round  . 

Whirlpit,  hwerl'pit.        1  ^ 
Whirlpool,  hwlrVpoSl.  / 

A  place  where  the  water  moves  circulatly,* 
and  draws  whate\*er  comes  within  the  circle 
towards  its  centre,  a  vortex. 

W^HiRLWiND,  hwerl' wind.  f. 

A  ftoriny  wind  moving  circularly. 

Whirring,  hwer'ring.  a, 

A  word  formed  in  imitation  of  thi;  found 
expreffed  by  it,  as  the  Whirring  phcafant. 

WniSK,  hwiOc.  f. 

A  fmall  befom,  or  brulh. 

'To  Whisk,  hwiflc.  v.  a. 

To  fwcep  with  a  fmall  befom  ;  to  move 
nimbly,  as  when  one  fweeps. 

Whisker,  hwis'kdr.  i\ 

The  hair  growing  on  the  cheek  unfhaven,  the 
muAachio. 

To  Whisper,  hwis'pdr.  v.  n. 

fTo  fpeak  with  a  low  voice. 

To  Whisper,  hwis'pflr.  v.a. 

To  addrefs  in  a  low  voice ;  to  utter  in.a  low 
voice  ;  to  prompt  fccretly. 

Whisper,  hwis'pfir.  f. 

A  low  foft  voice. 

Whisperer,  hw!s'pfir-t\r-  f. 

One  that  fpeaks  low  ;  a  private  talker. 

Whist,  hwift. 

Still,  filcnl;  be  ftill. 

Whist,  hwift.  f. 

A  game  at  cards,  requiring  clofe  attention 
and  filencc. 

To  Whistle,  hwis'fl.  v.  n.  (472). 

To  form  a  kind  of  mufical  found  by  an  inar- 
ticulate modulation  of  th<i  bieath  ;  t«  make 


WHI  WHO 

—  Fate,  f5r,  fill,  fit ;  —  m5,  mSt ;  —  pine,  pm  ;  — 

a  found  with  a  fmall  wind  iffftrument;  to 
lound  Ihrill. 

To  Whistle,  hwis'll.  v.  a. 

To  call  by  a  whillic. 

Whistle,  hwis'll.  f. 

Sound  made  by  the  modulation  of  the  breath 
m  the  mouth;  a  found  made  bv  a  fmall 
wind  inftrumeni ;  the  mouth,  the  organ  of 
whiaiing;  a  fmall  wind  inftrumciU;  the 
noife  oi  winds;  a  call,  fuch  as  fportfmen 
ufe  to  their  dogs. 

•Whistler,  hwis'fl-fir.  f. 

One  who  whiUlcs. 

Whit,  hwit.  f. 

A  point,  a  jot. 

Whjlte,  hwite.  a. 

Having  fuch  an  appearance  as  arlfes  from 
the  raixiure  of  all  colours,  fnowy  ;  having 
the  colour ^f  fear,  pale:  havi^ig  the  colour 
appropriated  to  happinefs  and  innocence; 
gray  with  age;  pure,  unblcmilhcd. 

White,  hwltc.  f. 

Whitcncfs,  any  thing  white,  white  colour; 
the  maik  at  which  an  arrow  is  fhgt ;  the  al- 
bugineoas  pait  of  eggs;  the  white  part  of 
the  eye. 

To  White,  hwlte.  v.  a. 

To  make  white. 

Whitelead,  hwttc-led'.  T. 

The  cerufc ;  a  kind  of  fublUncc  much  ufed 
in  houfc-paintinj. 

Whitely,  hwke'li.  a. 

Coming  near  to  white. 

Whitemeat,  hwite'mAte.  f. 

Food  made  of  mtlk;  the  llclh  of  chickens, 
ve^l,  ralibits,  4cc. 

To  Whiten,  hwi\'n.  v.  a.  (103). 

To  make  white.  ' 

To  Whiten,  hwIViv  v.  n. 

To  grow  white. 

Whitener,  hwl't*n-fir.  f. 

One  who  makes  any  thii>g  white. 

Whiteness,  hwite'nes.  f. 

Xhc  (late  of  being  while,  freedom  from  co- 
lour ;  palenefs  ;  purity,  cleanncfs. 

Whitepot,  hwlte'p6t.  f. 

A  kind  of  food. 

Whitethorn,  hwite'/A6rn.  f. 

A  fpccies  of  thorn. 

Whitewash,  hwite'w6(h   f. 

A  wafli  to  make  the  fltin  feem  lair ;  the  wafh 
put  on  walls  to  whiten  ihcm. 

To  Whitewash,  hwite'wdfh.  v,  a. 

Tor  make  white  by  applymg  a  waih  to  the 
furface;  to  give  a  fair  reprcfcntation  of  a 
bad  charafter. 

Whitewine,  hwhe'wine.  f, 

A  fpccies  of  wine  produced  from  the  white 


grapes. 

WHiTHER,'hwlTH'Ar.  ad. 

To  what  place,  interrogatively;  to  what 
place,  abfolutely ;  to  which  place,  relatively; 
to  what  degree.  » 

Whithersoever,    hwiTH-fir-so-^ 

6v'fir.  ad. 

To  whatfoever  place. 

Whiting,  hwl'ting.  f. 

A  fmall  feaA£h  ;  a  foft  chalk. 

Whitish,  hwl'tifti.  f. 

Somewhat  white. 

Whitishness,  hwl't!fh-n?s.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  fomewhat  white. 

Whiteleather,  hwit'l^TH-flr,  f. 

Leather  d  I  effcd  with  2lum,  remarkable  for 
toughnefs. 


Whitlow,  hwit'lA.  f. 

A  fwclhng  between  the  cuticle  and  cutis, 
called  the  mild  whitlow;  or  between  the 
pcriofteum  and  the  bone,  calied  the  malig- 
nant whitlow. 

Whitster,  hwlt'ft^r.  f.  (515). 

A  whitener. 

Whitsuntide,  hwit'sfin-tlde.  f. 

So  called  bccaufe  the  converts  newly  bap- 
tized appeared  from  Eaftcr  to  Whiiionnde 
in  white;  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft. 

Whittle,  hwit'tl.  f.  (515). 

A  white  df  efs  for  a  woman  ;  a  knife. 

Whittle,  hwit'tl.  v.  a. 

To  make  white  by  cutting;  as  b^ysare  (aid 
to  whittle  a  ftick  when  ttcy  cut  o^  titc  bark 
and  make  it  w^ite. 

To  Whi2,  hwiz.  V.  a. 

To  make  a  loud  humming  noifc. 

Who,  hui>.  pron. 

A  pronoun  relative  applied  to  perfons ;  As 
who  fhouid  fay,  elliptically  for  as  one  wh« 
(Hould  fay. 

Whoever,  h56-ev'(\r.  pron. 

Any  6ne,  without  limitation  or  cxceptioa. 

Whole,  h6le.  a. 

All,  total,  conuining  all  ;^  uninjured,  uais- 
paired  ;  well  of  any  hurt  or  fickncfs. 

Whole,  hole.  f. 

The  totality,  no  part  otftittcd. 

Wholesale,  h&le'sik.  f. 

Sale  in  the  lump,  not  in  feparatc  faun  Mf 
eels.  ^ 

Wholesome,  hile'sim.  a. 

Sound,  contributing  to  health  ;  prcferviif 
falutary;  kindly,  pleafmg.  . 

Wholesomely,  h6fe'sflm-li.  ad. 

Salubrioufly,  falutifeioufly. 

WnoLfesOM'ENfiss,  h61e'sflm.nes.  L 

Quality' of  conducing  to  health,  falubrity; 
faluurineCs,  conducivencfs  to  good. 

Wholly,  hf)W&.  ad. 

Completely,  perfedly ; "  totally,  in  all  the 
parts  or  kind.«i. 

WHOM,  ho&m.     The'accufativc  rf 

Who,  fragular  aiul  plural. 

Whomsoever,  h&im-si-iv'dr 

pron.  Any  without  cxceptioo. 

Whoobub,  hAb'bdb.  f. 

Hnhbub. 

Whoop,  h68p.  f. 

A  fhout  of  purfuit ;  a  bird. 

To  Whoop,  h65p.  v.  n. 

To  (hout  with  fcorn;  to  (hout  infuJtinflvs 
to  Iheut  in  thechafc.  ^' 

Whore,  hdSr.  f. 

A  woman  who  converfes  unlawfully  with 
men,  a  fornicatrefs,  skn^dultrefs.a  ftrumpet ; 
a  pioftitutc,  a  woman  who  rcccivea  meti  for 
money. 

To  Whore,  h&&r.  v.  n. 

To  convcrfe  unlawfully  with  the  •tber  {«i« 

To  Whore,  hbhr.  v.  a. 

To  corrupt  wkh  regard  t»  clMftky. 

Whoredom,  h&Sr'ddm.  f. 

Fornication. 

Whoremastbr,  hft&r'mis-tdr.    1 
Whoremonger, h&ir'mdng-gdr.J 

f.  One  who  keeps  whorti,  mr  conveiTct  witk 
a  fornicatrcf^. 

Whoreson,  hiir'sfin.  t 

A  baftard. 

Whorish,  haar'lffi.  a. 

Unchafte,  incontinent. 

WH0RTLEBJERKY,-h4r'tl.bcr-ri,  f. 

Bilberry. 
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Whose,  hJftz.    Genitive  of  Who  ; 

genitive  of  Which. 

Whoso,  h6&'s6.  \^,^„ 

Whosoever,  h56.s64Y'ir. /  P'^^"- 

Any  without  reftridioo. 

Whurt,  hwfitt.  f. 

A  whortleberry,  a  bilberry. 

Why,  hwl.  ad.  (397)  (47s)- 

For  what  reafon  ?  interrogatively ;  for  which 
reafon,  relatively;  for  what  reafon,  rela- 
tively i  it  it  Coinetimes  ufed  emphatically. 

Whynot,  hwi'n6t.  f. 

A  cant  word  for  violent  or  peremptory  pro- 
cedure. 

Wick,  wik.  f. 

The  fubftance  round  which  i<  applied  the 
wax  or  tallow  of  a  torch  or  candle. 

Wicked,  wik'id.  a.  (99}. 

Given  to  vice»  flagitious,  morally  bad  t  it  is 
a  word  of  ludicrous  or  flight  blame ;  curfcd, 
baneful,  pernicious,  bad  in  efFed. 

Wickedly,  wik'id-l&.  ad» 

Criminally,  corruptly. 

Wickedness,  wlk'id-nes.  f. 

Corruption  of  manners,  guilt,  moral  ill. 

Wicker,  wik'ir.  a. 

Made  of  fmaU  aicks. 

Wicket,  wlk'it.  f.  (99). 

A  fmail  gate. 

Wide,  wide.  a. 

Br«ad,  extended  far  each  way ;  broad  to  a 
certain  degree,  as  three  inches  Wide  ;  devi- 
ating, femote. 

Wide,  wide.  ad. 

At  a  dtftance;  with  great  extent. 

Widely,  wlde'14.  ad. 

With  great  extent  each  way ;  remotely,  far. 

ToWfDEN,  wl'd'n.  v.a.  (103}. 

To  make  wide,  to  extend. 

To  Widen,  wl'd'n.  v.  n. 

To  grow  wide,  to  extend  itfclf. 

WiDENESS,  widfe'nSs.  f. 

Breadth,  large  extent  each  way ;  compara- 
tive breadth.      ^       , 

Widgeon,  wid'jin.  f.  (259J. 

A  watcr-fowl  not  unlike  a  wild  duck,  but 
not  fo  large. 

Widow,  wid'6.  f.  (327). 

A  woman  whofe  huiband  is  dead. 

Tp  Widow,  wid'6.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  a  hufband  ;  to  endow  with  a 
widow-right ;  to  ftiip  of  any  thing  good. 

Widower,  wid'A-dr.  f. 

One  who  has  loft  his  wife. 

Widowhood,  wld'A-hdd.  f. 

The  ftate  of  a  widow ;  cftatc  fettled  on  a 
widow. 

Widowhunter,  wid'o-hflnt-Or.  1. 

One  who  courts  widows  for  a  jointure. 

Widowmaker,  wid'6-mi-kfir.  f. 

One  who  deprives  women. of  their  hulbands. 

Width,  w!d/A.  f. 

Breadth,  widenefs. 

To  Wield,  wWld.  v.  a.  {275). 

To  ufe  with  full  command,  as  a  thing  not 
too  heavy. 

WiELDY,  wiil'dd.  a.     Manageable. 
Wiery,  wi'ri.  a. 

83'  When  this  word  fignifirs  made  of  wirr,  or 
drawn  i»io  v;ire,  Dr.  Johnfon  fays  it  were 
better  written  wiry  ;  but  ought  not  fiery,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  to  be  written  firy  f  When 
it  GgniBes  w/-/,  -wearifk,  or  ww/,  perhaps  it 
(hould  be  pionounced  like  iveary,  fatigued. 

Wife.,  wife.  f.  plural  Wives. 


diforder,   with 
without  aucn- 


A  woman  that  has  a  hufband ;  it  is  ufed  for 
a  woman  of  low  employment. 

Wig,  Wig.  f. 

Falfe  hair  worn  on  the  head  ;  a  fort  of  cake. 

Wight,  wlte.  f.  (393). 

A  perfon,  a  being. 

Wild,  wild.  a. 

Not  ume,  not  domeflick ;  propaaated  by 
nature,  not  cultivated  ;  dcfert,  uninhabited  ; 
favage,  uncivilized ;  turbulent,  tempcftuous, 
irregular ;  licentious,  ungovcrned ;  incon- 
ftant,  mutable,  fickle ;  inordinate,  loofe  ; 
uncouth,  flrange ;  done  or  wade  without  any 
confiflent  order  or  plan  ;  merely  imaginary. 

Wild,  wild.  f.  .    ^ 

A  defert,  a  tra£l  uncultivated  and  uninha- 
bited. 

To  Wilder,  wil'dfir.  v.  a.  (515). 

To  lofe  or  puzzle  in  an  unknown  or  pathlefs 
trad. 

Wilderness,  wil'dflr-nS§.  f. 

A  dcfert,  a  trad  of  folitude  and  favagenefs ; 
the  ftate  of  being  wild  or  difordcrly. 

Wildfire,  wild'ffre.  f. 

A  compofition  of  inflammable  materials, 
eafy  to  ukc  fiiey^ind  hard  to  be  exrin'uiflxcd. 
WlLDGOOSECHASE,Wlld-g&is^tfllifc 
f.  A  purfiiit  of  fomething  unlikely  to  be 
caught. 

Wilding,  wilding,  f. 

A  wild  four  apple. 

Wildly,  wild'li.  ad. 

WicfaoQt  cultivation;  with 
perturbation  or  di(ira£lion ; 
tion,  without  judgment  j  irregulaily. 

WiLDNBSS,  wlld'n4s.  f. 

Rudenefs,  diforder  like  that  of  uncultivated 
ground;  inordinate  vivacity,  irregularity  of 
manners ;  favagenefs,  brutality,  uncultivated 
ftate ;  deviation  from  a  fettled  courfe,  irre- 
gularity ;  alienation  of  mind. 

WiLDSERViCE,  wild-sir'viSr  f. 

A  plant* 

Wile,  wile.  f. 

A  deceit,  a  fraud,  a  trick,  a  flratagem,.  a 
pradice,  artful,  fly. 

Wilful,  wll'fiil.  a. 

Stubborn,  contumacious,  perverfc»  inflexi- 
ble ;  done  or  fuifered  by  delign. 
XVlLFULLY,  wiI'MU.  ad. 

Obflinately,  ftubbornly ;  by  defign,  on  pur- 

Wilfulness,  w!l'ffil-nes.  f. 

Obflinacy,  flubbomnefs,  pervcrfcncfs. 

WiLiLY,  wl'li-li.  aci. 

By  flratagem,  fraudulently. 

WiLiNESS,  wl'li-nes.  f. 

Cunning,  guile. 

Will,  will.  f. 

Choice,  arbiiraty .  determination;  difcre- 
tion;  command,  dirediun  ;  difpofitioo,  ih- 
clination,  dcfire ;  power,  government ;  di- 
vine determination ;  tcllanicnt,  difpofition 
of  a  dying  man's  eiie6ts  ;  Good-will,  fa- 
vour, kincbiefs ;  right  intention ;  Ill-will, 
malice,  malignity. 

To  Will,  will.  v.  a. 

To  deGre  that  atiy  thing  fhould  br,  or  be 
done ;  to  be  inclined  or  refolvcd  to  liAve  ; 
to  command,  to  dire6b. 

Willing,  wil'llng.  a. 

Inclined  to  any  thing;  pleafed,  deiirous ; 
favourable,  well  difpofed  to  any  thing ; 
ready,  com  plying;  fpontancons;  confenting. 

Willingly,  wil'ling-l4.  ad. 

With  one's  own  confeiu,  without  diflike, 
without  relu£bnce  t  by  one's  own  dtfxre. 

4B 


Willingness,  w!l'llng-n?s.  f. 

Coofent,  freedom  from  relu£bnce,  ready 
compliance. 

Willow,  wll'la.  f.  (327). 

A  tree  worn  by  forlorn  lovers. 

Willowish,  wll'l6-!fli.  a. 

Refembling  the  colour  of  willow. 

WiLLOwwoRT,  wil'16-wfirt.  f. 

A  plsnt. 

WiLV,  wl'14.  a. 

Cunning,  fly,  full  of  flratagem. 

Wimble,  wim'bl.  f.  (405). 

An  inftrument  with  which  holes  arc  bored. 

Wimple,, wim'pl.  f.  (405). 

A  hood,  a  veil. 

To  Win,  win.  v.  a.  pret.  Wan  and 

Won  ;  part.  Won.  To  gain  by  coaqueil ;  to 
gain  thcviftory  in  a  contcft  ;  to  gam  fome- 
thing withheld';  to  obtain  ;  co  gain  by  play ; 
to  sain  by  perfuaGon  ;  to  gain  by  courtfhip. 

To  Win,  win.  v.  n. 

To  gain  the  vitlory ;  to-  gain  influence  or 
favour  ;  to  gain  ground ;  to  be  conqueror  or 
gainer  at  play. 

To  Wince,  winfc.  v.  a. 

To  kick  as  impatient  of  a  rider,  or  of  pain. 

To  Winch,  winfli.  v.  a. 

Tq  kick  with  impatience,  to  fhrink  from  any 
uneaGnefs. 

Wind,  wind,  or  wind.  f. 

A  flrong  motion  of  the  air ;  dire^ioa  of 
the  blafl  from  a  particular  pomt ;  breath, 
power  or  a£i  of  refpiration;  breath  modu- 
lated by  an  inftrument;  air  impregnated 
with  fcent;  flatulence,  windincii;  any  thing 
inGgniflcant  or  light  as  Wind ;  Down  she 
Wmd,  to  decay ;  to-iake  or  have  the  Wind, 
to  have  the  upper  hand. 

{^  Thefe  two  modes  of  pronunciation  have 
been  long  contending  for  fuperioritv,  till  at 
la  ft  the  former  feems  to  have  gainra  a  com- 
pleat  vidory,  except  in  the  territories  of 
rhyme.  Here  the  poets  claim  a  privilege, 
and  readers  feem  willing  to  grant  it  them, 
by  pronoi^ncing  this  word  wijcn  it  ends  a 
vci  (c,,  fo  as  to  rhyme  with  the  word  it  is 
coupled  with 

For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  foul  we  find. 

What  wants  in  blood  and  fpiritsftll'd  withirtW. 
But  in  profe  this  regular  and  analogical  pro- 
nuAciation  borders  on  the  antiquated  and 
pedantic. 

What  could  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  devi- 
ation from  the  general  rufe  in  this  word  and 
^old  it  is  not  cafy  to  g4c(s  ;  they  were  both 
bound  to  their  true  fo«>od  in  the  fetters  of 
rhyme  ;  but  thefe  fetters,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  alter  tbe  pronunciation  of  fome 
ijvords  by  linking  difliifiilar  founds,  have  not 
been  ftrong  enough  to  reftrain  thefe  from  a 
capricious  irregularity.  It  is  not  improba-^ 
ble  that  thefiril  deviation  began  »d  the  com- 
pounds, fuch  as  Oi,ldfnuth,  (ialdfinch,  ff^t/id^ 
millt  JVind^aii,  4cC.  (as  it  is  a  prevailing 
idiom  of  pronunciation  to  fliortcn  iimples  in 
their  compounds,  fee  Principles,  No.  515, 
and  the  word  Knowiedgc)  and  thefe  at  Ijit 
corrupted  the  Gmples.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  caufe,  thceffcd  is  now  bo- 
come  fo  general,  that  reducing  them  to  their 
true  found  feems  almoft  impra^icablc.  Mn. 
Sheridan  tells  us,  that  Swift  ufed  to  jeer  thole 
who  pronounced  v/ind  wil<h  the  i  Ihort,  by 
faying,  *'  I  have  a  great  m^md  to  find  why 
**  you  pronounce  it  vii{(/."  A  very  illibe- 
ral critick  retorted  this  upon  Mr,  Sheridan, 
by  faying,  ***  f  f  I  may  be  fo  h9otd,  I  fliould 
*'  be  glad  to  be  tooid  why  you  pronounce  it 
**  gooid.**  The  truth  is,  every  child  knows 
bow  thjefe  words  ought  to  be  pranonncod 
according  to  analogy ;  but  it  requires  fome 
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judgment,  and  an  extenrivc  acquaintance  with 
polite  and  literary  circles,  to  know  which 
It  the  mod  current  pronunciation.  Where 
aiialoffy  iauot  fo  evident,  3iid  yet  as  real  at 
iu  rhcie  words,  it  it  fome  crc  dit  to  a  fpcaker 
a^  depart  a  little  from  cuftom  in  favour  of 
analogy  ;  but  where  every  one  knows  »s 
well  as  ourfclves  what  ought  to  be  thf  pro- 
nuncintion,  and  yet  where  every  one  prQ- 
npunccs  in  oppofuion  to  it,  we  (Lall  get 
iiothing  but  contempt  in  departing  from  the 
general  voice.  With  refpe^  to  the  words  ^n 
quciUon,  my  obfervalion  fails  me,  if  vunif, 
as  a  frnglc  word,  is  not  more  fixed  \n  the 
found  of  (hort  i  than  j^^'rf  in  the  found  of  oe; 
the  true  found  uf  this  Ufl  word  feems  not 
(^uite  irrecoveiable,  except  in  the  compound 
jektfmitb ;  but  the  compounds  of  vftrMf^  fuch 
at*wiii^,  -unHdmUlf  'whtdward^  &c.  mud,  in 
my  opinion,  be  given  up.  Nor  till  fome 
fupriior  fpirtt,  uniting  the  poUtcnefs  of  a 
Gheilerfield  with  the  genius  of  a  Swift,  de- 
fcends  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  an  injured 
word,  do  I  think  that  ivlad  will,  in  profe 
and  familiar  language,  ever  be  a  fafhionablc 

1>ronunciation.  The  language  of  Scripture 
eems  to  have  native  dignity  and  folcmnity 
fttfficicnt  to  authorifc  the  long  found,  but  no 
other.— See  Gpld. 

*Td  Wind,  wind.  v.  a. 

T*  blow,  to  found  by  inflation;  to  turn 
round,  to  twift ;  to  regulate  in  aAion ;  to 
Dofe,  to  follow  by  fcent. 

To  Wind,  wind.  v.  a. 

To  turn  by  (hifts  or  expedients ;  to  intro- 
duce by  inunuation  ;  to  change ;  to  entwift, 
to  enfold,  to  encircle ;  to  Wind  out,  to  ex- 
tricate ;  to  Wind  up,  to  bring  to  a  fmall 
compafs,  as  a  bottom  of  thread ;  to  convolve 
the  ipring ;  to  raife  by  degrees }  to  (Iraiten 
a  ilring  by  turning  that  on  which  it  is  rolled, 
to  put  in  tune.  * 

To  Wind,  wind.  v.  n. 

To  turn,  to  change;  to  turn,  to  be  con- 
volved ;  to  move  round  ;  to  proceed  in  flex- 
ures ;  to  be  extricated,  to  be  difentangled. 

^iNDBOUND,  wfnd'bAAnd.  a. 

Confined  by  contrary  winds. 

Winder,  wind'flr.  f. 

An  inftrument  or  perfon  by  which  asy  thing 
is  turned  round ;  a  plant  that  twifta  itfelf 
round  others. 

Windfall,  wind'fill.  f. 

Fruit  b!o\vn  down  from  the  tree. 

Wind  FLOWER,  wind'fldfi-fir.  H 

The  anemone.     A  flower. 

WiNDGALL,  wind'§4ll,  f. 

Windgalls  are  foft,  yielding,  flatulent  tu- 
roours  or  bladders,  full  of  corrupt  jelly, 
which  grow  upon  each  fide  of  the  fetlock 
joints,  and  are  lo  painful  in  hot  weather  and 
hard  ways,  that  they  make  a  horfc  to  halt. 

WiNDGUN,  wind'gdn.  f. 
A  gun  which  difcharget  a  biUlet  by  meaoi 
of  wind  comprefled. 

W1NDINE8S,  wln'dA-nSs.  f. 

Fulnefs  of  wind,  flatulence ;  tendency  to 
generate  wind^;  tumour,  pufEnefs. 

Winding^  winding,  f. 

Flexure,  meander. 

WiNDiNGSHEET,  wind'ing-(hi4t.  f. 

Aflieet  in  which  the  dead  are  enwrapped. 

Windlass,  wind'Us.  f.  (515). 

A  handle  by  which  a  rop^  or  lace  is  wr^ped 
together  round  a  cylinder ;  a  handle  by 
which  any  thing  it  turned. 

Windmill,  wind'mill.  f» ". 

A  mill  turned  by  the  wind. 

Window,  wln'dA.  f.  (327). 
Ao  aperture  in  a  boildiDg  by  which  air  and 


light  are  intromi^ted  s  the  frame  of  glafs,  or 
any  other  materials  that  covers  the  aperture  ; 
lines  eroding  each  other;  an  aperture  re- 
fern  bling  a  window. 

To  Window,  win'dA  v.  a. 

To  furnifli  with  windows;  to  place  at  a 
window  ;  to  break  into  openings. 

Windpipe,  wind'pipe,or  wind' pipe 

f.  The  paflage  of  breath. 

Windward,  wind'wdrd.  ad. 

Towards  the  wind. 
WfNDY,  win'di.  a, 

Confifling  of  wind  ;  next  the  wind  ;  emptv, 
s^iry,  tempefluous,  i^olelied  with  wind ; 
puffy,  flatulent. 

Wine,  wine.  f. 

The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  ;  prepara- 
tions of  vogetables  by  fermentat\qa«  ci^}^ 
by  the  general  name  of  Wines. 

Wing,  wing.  f. 

The  limb  of  a  bird  by  which  (be  flies  ;  a  (in 
to  winnow;  flight,  paflage  by  the  wing; 
the  itde  bodies  of  an  army  ;  any  fide  piece. 

To  Wing,  wing.  .v.  a. 

To  furnifH  with  wings,  to  enable  to  flyt  to 
maim  a  bird  by  hittiug  the  win^ ;  to  fupply 
with  fide  bodies. 

To  Wing,  wing.  v.  n. 

1  o  pafs  by  flight. 

Winced,  wlng'ld.  a.  (3,62). 

Furniftied  with  wings',  flyings  fwift,  r^tpid, 
hurt  in  the  wing. 

Winqedpea,  wlng'ld-p4.  f. 

A  plant. 
WiNGSHELL,  wing'fllll.  f. 

The  (hell  tha^  covers  the  wings  of  iiv^efti. 
WiNGY,  wing'i.  a. 

Having  wings. 

To  Wink,  wink.  v.n. 

To  (hut  the  eyes ;  to  hint,  to  6\xt6t  by  the 
motion  of  the  eyelids  ;  to  clofe  and  exclude 
the  light ;  to  connive,  lo  feem  not  to  fee,  to 
tolerate;  to  bedim. 

Wink,  wink.  f. 

A£l  of  clofing  the  eye  ;  a  hint  given  by  mo- 
tion of  the  eye. 

Winker,  wink'fir.  f. 

One  who  winks. 

Winkingly,  wink'ing-14.  ad.. 

With  the  eye  alrooft  cloftd. 

Winner,  win'nir.  f. 

One  who  wins. 

Winning,  win'ning.  part  a^ 

Attra^ive,  charming. 

Winning,  win'ning.  f. 

The  fum  won. 

To  Winnow,  win'n6.  v.  a.  (J27). 

To  feparate  by  means  of  the  wind,  to  part 
the  grain  from  4he  chaff;*  to  fan,  to  beat  as 
with  winga;  to  fift|  to  examine;  to^ fepa- 
rate, to  part. 

To  Winnov^,  win'ni.  v.  n.. 

To  part  com  from  chaff. 

Winnower,  win'ni-flr.  L 

He  who  winnows. 

Winter,  win'tdr.  f. 

The  cold  feafon  of  the  ycar^ 

To  Winter,  win'tfin  v.  n.  - 

To  pafs  the  winter. 

Winterbeaten,  win'tdr-bfe-t'iu  a. 

Haraffed  by  fevere  weather. 

WiNTERCHBRR^i  wln'tir-tfliir-rA. 

f.  A  plant. 

Wintercitron,  win'tfir-dt-tdrn* 

"  ^'  (4>7)»  A  fort  of  pear. 


m^,  mit ;  —  p5nc,  pin ;  — 

Wintrrqe££n»  v!n'i6r-^riin.  U 

A  plant. 

Winterly,  win't4r-14,  a. 

Such  as  is  fuiiable  |q  wiuter,  ef  a  wiatrt 
kind. 

Wintry,  wln'trA.  a. 

Belonging  to  winter. 

Winy,  wi'ni.  a. 

Having  the  taft«  or  qqalitiea  of  wine. 

To  Wipe,  wipe.  v.  a. 

To  cleanfe  by  rubbing  with  fbm«thxnf  (oft; 
to  take  away  by  teriion  ;  to  llrake  off  gcndjs 
to  clear  away ;  to  Wipe  out,  t«  efface 

Wipe,  wipe.  f. 

An  a£k  of  cleanling ;  a  blow,  a  ftroke,  ajeer> 
a  jybe,  a  farcafm  ;  a  bird. 

Wiper,  wi'pdr.  f. 

An  inftrument  or  pet  (on  by  which  any  thiag 
is  wiped. 

WiRE.wl'dr.f. 

Metal  drawn  into  flender  threads. 

To  Wiredraw,  wl'fir-dr4w.  v.  a. 

To  fpin  into  wire  ;  to  draw  out  into  length; 
to  di*w  by  art  or  vicUence. 

Wiredrawer,  wl'fir-dr4w-ftr.  L 

One  who  fpins  wire. 

To  Wis,  wis.  v.  ^  prct*  and  mt, 

pafl".  Will.     To  know. 

Wisdom,  wiz'dfim.  f. 

Sapience,  the  power  of  judging  rtghtfy. 

Wise,  wize.  a. 

Sapient,  judging  rightly,  particularly  of  mat^> 
ters  of  life,  having  pradical  knowledge; 
(kilful,  dexterous ;  (killed  in  hidden  am; 
grave,  becoming  a  wife  roan. 

WiZE,  wlze.  1. 

Manner,  way  of  being  or  adi«g^  Thiawerd» 
in  the  modern  dsalc^  is  o&ea.  cormpccd 
•  into  Waya. 

Wiseacre,  wiza'i^kdjE.  f.  (417)- 

A  wife,  or  fcmeatious  man.  OfcMolote.  A- 
fool,  a  dunce. 

Wisely,  wlze'U.  adu 

Wudicioufly ;  prudently. 
iseness,  wizc'nes.  f. 

Wifdom,  fapicnce. 

To  WiSH»  wiftu  Vk  n. 

To  have  itrong  defire,  to  lon§^  tabedif- 
pofed,  or  inclined. 

To  WisH^  wifb*  Y.  a^ 

To  defire,  to  long  for ;  to  reoooMBend  by 
wilhing;  to  imprecate;  to  a(k. 

Wish,  wilh.  C 

Longing  delire ;  thing  d«Ared;  dc&ra  e»^ 
pre(icd. 

Wisher,  wl<h'div 

One  who  longs ;  one  who  exp^cffci  wifiict»- 

WiSHFUL,  wiih'fdl.  a. 

Longing,  (howing  de(ice. 

Wishfully,  wlih'ii&U&*  ad. 

EameiUy,  with  longing. 

Wisp,  vn^.  f. 

A  fmall-bundle,  as  of  hay  or  iUsv»  - 

Wist,  wift.  pret.  and  part  of  Wisi 
Wistful,  wift'ffil.  a. 

Attentive,  eanteftr  full  of  thought. 

Wistfully,  wift'fdUi.adU. 

Attentively,  eameftly. 

Wistly,  wift'14.  ad 

Attentively,  earne(Uy» 

Wit,  wit.  f. 

The  powers  of  the  mind,-  the  taental  hK^ 
ties*  the.  inf eile^  \  imaginatioa,  qMickneft  0^ 
fancy;  fentimenu  produced  hy  quiokjOrfr 
of  faacyi.a  iii«a  olsfapcyi  i  tsum  offc 
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umi;  fcnfe» judgment;  in  the  plural,  foui^d 
trtittd  ;  contrivance,  ftratagcm,  power  of  ex- 
pcdientt. 
WlTCHAFT,  Wlt'kfJft.  f. 
Contrivance,  invention. 

WiTCRACKKR,  wU'kr4k-4r.  f. 

A  joker,  one  who  brc«ki  a  jcft. 

WiTWORM,  wit'wdrm,  f. 

One  that  ^eeds  on  wit. 

Witch,  witfti.  f. 

A  woman  given  to  unlawful  arts. 

To  WiTCHt  wltflv.  V.  a. 

To  bewitch,  to  enchant. 

Witchcraft,  w!tfti'kr4ft.  f. 

The  prafticei  of  witchvt. 

Witchery,  witfli'fir-A.  f. 

Enchantment. 

Wi^H,  wIth  and  wiM.  prepofit. 

(467).  By,  noting  the  caufc;  noting  the 
mean* ;  noting  ih^  tYiJhument ;  on  the  fide 
•f,  for ;  in  oppofition  to,  in  competition  or 
conteft*;  noting  compariibn  ;  in  (ocicty  ;  in 
ctnnpany  of;  in  appendage,  noting  coofe- 
qucncCf  or  concomitance;  in  mutual  deaU 
ing>  noting  connexion  ;  immediately  after; 
amongft;  upon;  iacpnfent.— SceFflrtivi/*. 
WlTHAL,.wiTH4ll'.ad. 
Along  with  the  reft,  likewife,  nt:  the  Ckbc 
time  ;  it  is  fomotiniea  ufcd  by  writera  where 
we  now  ufc  With. 

To  Withdraw,  wiTH-drJw'.  v.  a. 

To  take  back,  to  deprive  of ;  to  c»li  tway, 
to  make  to  retire. 

To  Withdraw,  wlTH-drSw'.  v.  n. 

To  r«lreit.  ,  a     / 

WiTHDRAWINGROOM,  WlTH-draw' 

Room  behind  another  room  for  retirement. 

WiTHB,  Wl/*.  f.  ,     '        J    c 

A  willow  twig  J  a  band,  properly  a  band  of 

To  Wither,  wiTH'ftr.  v.  n. 

To  fade,  to  grow  fapleCi,  to  dry  up ;  to 
wafte,  or  pine  away ;  to  lofcor  want  animal 
moifture. 

To  Wither,  with'qt.  v.  a. 

To  make  to  fade ;  to  make  to  fliriiik,  decay, 
or  wrinkle.  *•   •*      » 

Witheredness,  wlTH'flrd*ne$.  f. 

The  ftatc  of  being  withered,-  marcidity. 

Withers,  wlTH'flrz.  f. 

It  the  joining  of  the  (houlder-bonea  at  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane. 

WiTHERRUNO,  wlTH'^r-rifig.  T. 

Ad  injury  caufcd  by  a  bite  of  a  horfe,  or 
by  a  faddle  being  unfit,  efpecially  when  the 
bowa  are  too  wide.  ,i,,/ 

To  Withhold,  wiTH-n61d'.  v.  a. 

Withheld  or  withholdcn,  pret.  and  partv 
To  rcftirain,  to  keep  from-  a6lion,  to  hold 
back ;  to  keep  back,  to  refufe. 

WiTKHOLDEN,  wiTH-h6lM*^n,  part. 

naff,  of  Withhold. 
WiTHHOLDER,  w!TH-h6ld^dr.  f. 
He  who  withholds.^ 

Within,  wIth-iii'.  prep. 

In  the  inner  part  of;  inthecomoafrof  j  not 
beyond,  ufed  both  of  place  and  time ;  not 
longer  ago  than  ;  into  the  reach  of ;  in  the 
reach  of;  into  the  heart  or  confidence  of; 
not  exceeding  ;  in  the  inclofure  of. 

Within,  with-Iii'.  ad. 

h»  the  uoper  pans,  inwardly,  internally  j  in 
the  mind.  a    #  i  , 

WiTHiNSiDE,  wlTH-in'sidc.  ad. 

In  the  interiour  parts. 

WiTHOUTj  wlTH-64t'.  prep* 


Not  with  ;  in  a  ftate  of  absence  from;  in  the 
fiate  of  not  having;  beyond,  not  within  the 
compafs  of;  in  the  ne^ticm,  or  omiffion  of; 
not  by,  not  by  the  ufe  of,  not  by  the  help 
of;  on  the  outfide  oft  not  within;  with 
exemption  from.  ' 

Without,  wiTH-dAt'.  ad. 

Not  on  the  infide :  out  of  doors ;  ettemally,' 
not  in  the  mind. 

Without,  wiTH-odt'.  conjund. 

Unlefs,  if  not,  except. 

To  Withstand,  w!TH-ft4nd'.  v. a. 

To  gainftand,  to  oppbfe,  to  refill. 

Withstander,  wiTH-ftdnd'flr.  f. 

An  opponent,  refitting  power. 
WiTHY,  WlM'i.  f. 
Willow. 

Witless,  wlt'les.  a. 

Wanting  underftanding. 

Witling,  wit'ling.  f. 

A  jpretender  to  wit,  a  man  of  petty  fmart- 
neis. 

Witness^  wit'nis.  f. 

Teftlmony.  atteftation ;  one  who  gives  tef- 
ttmony ;  With  a  Witnefs,  efFe£lualIy,  to  a 
gteat  degree. 

To  Witness,  wlt'nls.  v.  a. 

To  attcft. 

To  Witness,  wit'nJs.  v.  n. 

To  bear  teftimony. 

Witness,  wit'nis.  intcrj. 

An  exclamation  fignifylng  tnat  perfon    6r 
thing  may  atteft  it. 
WiTSNAPMR,  wii'Ai8p-pflh  f. 
One  who  affeds  repartee. 

WiTTED,  wit'tld.  a. 

Having  wit,  as  a  quick  Witted  boy. 

Witticism,  wit'ti*sizm.  f. 

A  mean  attempt  at  wit. 
WlTTlLT,  Wit'ti-IA.  ad. 

Ingenioudyi  cunningly,  artfully ;  with  flight 
of  imagination. 

WiTTiNESs,  wit'tt-nis.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  witty. 

Wittingly,  wit't!ng-14.  ad 

Knowingly,  not  ignoraotly,  with  know- 
ledge, by  defign. 

WiTTOL,  Wit'tfil.  f. 

A  mMi  who  f^oows  the  falfchood  of  hia  wife 
and  feemi  contented. 

WiTTOLLY,  w!t't6I-4.  a. 

Cuckoldly. 

Witty,  wit'ti.  a. 

Judicious,  ingenious ;  full  of  imagination  $ 
larcaftick,  full  of  uunta. 

To  Wive,  wlvc.  v.  n. 

To  marry,  to  uke  a  wife. 

To  Wive,  wlvc.  v.  a. 

To  match  to  a  wife  ;  to  take  a  wifet 

WlVELY,  wlvc'U.  ad. 

Belonging  t6  a  wife. 

Wives,    wIvz.  f,    The   plural  of 

Wife. 

Wizard,  wiz'fird.  f. 

A  cbnjurer ;  an  inchanter. 

Wo,  wA.  f. 

Grief,  forrow,  mifery,  calamity;  a  denun- 
ciation of  calamity,  a  curfc  ;  Wo  is  ufed  for 
a  flop  or  cefTatien. 

WoAD,  wodc.  f.' 

A  plant  cultivated  in  England  for  the  ufe  of 
'  dyers,  who  ufc  it  for  laying  ihe  foundation 
of  many  colours. 

Wobegone,  w6'bt:-g6n.  adv. 

Loll  in  wo> 
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^yoFUL,  w6'fAI.  a. 

Sorrowful,  ^ffliftcd,  mourning;  calamitousi 
affli£live  ;  wretched,  paltry,  (oity\ 

WoFULLY,  w6'fdUi.  ad. 

Sorrowfully,  mournfully  ;  wretchedly,  in  a 
fenfe  of  contempt. 
WOLD,  wild.  f. 

Wold,  whether  fingly  or  jointly,  in  the 
names  of  ^lact-s,  OgniBcs  a  plain  open 
country. 

Wolf,  wfilf.  f.  (169). 

A  kind  of  wild  dog  that  devours  (heep;  an 
eating  ulcer. 
WOLFDOG,  Wfllf  d6g.  f. 

A  dog  of  a  very  large  biced  kept  to  guard 
(heep;  a  dog  bred  between  a  dog  and  a  wolf. 

Wolfish,  wAlf  i(h.  a. 

Refembliog  a  wolf  in  aualities  or  form. 

Wolfsbane,  wflffs'bine.  f. 

A  poifonous  plant,  aconite. 

WoLFSMiLK,  wAlfs'milk.  f. 

An  herb. 

WoLVisH,  wfll'vifh.  a* 

Rcfembling  a  wolf. 

Woman,  wfim'fln.  f. 

The  female  of  the  human  race  ;  a  female  at- 
tendant  on  a  perfon  of  tank. 

WoMANED,  wdm'flnM.  a.  (359). 

Accompanied,  united  with  a  woman. 

WoMANHATER,  wAm'Ap-ha-tfir.  f. 
One  that  has  an  aver(7on  for'the  female  lex. 

WoMANHobb,  wfim'fin-hfid.  f. 

The  charader  aiid  colle^ve  qualities  of  a 
woman. 

WoMANisHjnvftih'Aii-lfli,  a. 

Suiuble  to  a  Woman. 

To  WomaVise,  wflm'flri-lze.  v.  a. 

To  emafculate,  to  effteminate,  to  foflen. 
Proper,  but  not  ufed. 

Womankind,  wflm'fln-kylnd.  f. 

The  female  fex,  the  race  of  women. 

Womanly,  wdni'dn-14.  a. 

Becoming  a  woman,  fuitinga  woman,  femt* 
nine ;  not  childiih,  not  girlifli. 

Womb,  wiim.  f.  (164}  (347). 

The  place  of  the  foetus  in  the  mother;  the 
place  whence  anv  thing  is  produced. 

To  Womb,  woSm.  v.  a. 

To  inclofe,  to  breed  in  fecret. 

Womby,  w55m'A.  a« 

Capacious 

Women,  wim'min.  Plural  of  woman 
Won,  wfin.  part.    The  preterit  and 

participle  paflive  of  Win 

To  Won,  win.  v,  n. 

To  dwell,  to  livf ,'to  have  abode. 

To  Wonder,  wfin'd&r.  v.  m 

To  be  ftruck  with  admiration,  to  be  pleafed 
or  furprifed  fo  as  to  be  aftonifhed. 

Wonder,  wfin'dflr.  f. 

Admiration,  aftonifhment,  amazement ; 
caufc  of  wonder;  a  ftrange  thing;  any  thing 
mentioned  with  wonder. 

Wonderful,  wAn'dflr-fil.  a. 

Admirable,  ftrange,  aftonifliing. 

Wonderfully,  wdn'ddr-fdl-i.  ad» 

In  a  wonderful  manner,  to  a  wonderful  de- 
gree. 

Wonderstruck,  wfin'dir-ftrfik.a. 

Amaaed. 

Wondrous,  wAn'drAs.  a. 

Contraded,  and,  I  think,  improperly,  from 
wonderous.  Admirable,  marvellous,  ftrange, 
furprifing. 

WoNDROUSLY,  wAn'dr&s-li.  ad. 

To  a  ftrange  degr«c. 
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To  Wont,      1  „,j_.  /  v.  n.  pre- 
TobeWoNT,/«''^"*\  tent    and 

participle  Wont.     To  be  accuRomrd,  to  afc, 
to  be  iifed. 

Wont,  wint.  f. 

Cullom^  bsbit,  nfc. 

Wont,  wint.      A   contraaion  of 

Will  nou 

Wonted,  wfint'id.  part.  a. 

Accuftomcd,  ufed,  ofual. 

Wontedness,  wAnt^ld-nes.  f. 

Slate  of  being  accuftoraed  to. 

To  Woo,  w66.  V.  a.  (16). 

To  court,  tn  fue  to  for  love  ;  to  court  folici- 
couflvi  to  invite  with  importunity. 

To  Woo,  w5&.  V.  n. 

To  court,  to  make  love. 

Wood,  wdd.  f.  (307}. 

A  large  and  thick,  plantation  of  trees;  the 
fubftance  of  trees,  timber. 

Woodbine,  wfid'blne.  f. 

Honeyfucklc. 

Woodcock,  wfid'k6k.  f. 

A  bird  of  paibge  wkfa  a  long  bill ;  his  food 
is  not  known. 

Wooded,  wfid'Id. 

Supplied  with  wood. 

WooDDRiNK,  wdd'drink.  f. 

Deco6lion  or  infuiion  of  medicinal  woods, 
as  faiTaftas. 

Wooden,  wAd'd  n.  a.  (103). 

'  Ligneous,  made  of  wood,  timber ;  clumfy, 
awkward. 

WooDHOLE,  wfld'hile.  f. 

Place  where  wood  is  laid  up. 

Woodland,  wAd'13nd.  f. 

Woods,  ground  covered  with  woods. 

WooDLARK,  wdd'lilrk.  f. 

A  melodious  fort  of  wild  lark. 

WooDLOusB,  wAd'lAdfe.  f. 

The  name  of  an  infL^,  the  millepes. 

Woodman,  wfid'mln.  f. 

A/portfman,  a  hunter. 

Woodmonger,  wdd'mfiiTg-gfir.  f. 

A  woodfcller. 

WOODNOTE,  wdd'n&te.  f/ 

Wildmufick. 

WooDNYMPH,  wfld'nimf.  f. 

Dtyad. 

WooDOFFERiNG,  wfid'6f-fQr-lng. f. 

Wood  burnt  on  the  altar. 

Woodpecker,  wfid'plk-kflr.  f. 

A  bird. 

WooDPiGEON,  wAd'pid-j!n.  f. 

A  wild  pigeon. 

Woodroof,  wfid'roif.  f. 

An  herb. 

WooDsoRREL,  wfld's6r-r11.  f, 

A  plant. 

Woodward,  wfid'wdrd.  f. 

A  forcftcr. 

Woody,  wdd'e.  a. 

Abounding  with  wood  ;  ligneous,  confifling 
of  wood;  relating  to  woods. 

Wooer,  wSo'or.  f. 

One  who  courts  a  woman* 

Woof,  w&?>f.  f. 

The  fel  of  threads  th^t  crolks  the  warp,  the 
weft ;  texture,  cloth. 

WooiNGLY,  w66'ing-l5.  ad. 

PlcaGnglj^  fo  as  to  inviic  ftay. 

Wool,  wil.  f.  (307) 

The  fleece  of  Ihccpi  that  which  is  woven 
into  cloth  I  any  ihort  thick  hair.  | 


Woolen,  wdl'lln.  a.  (99). 

Made  of  wool. 

WooLPACK,  wdl'pik.  1  ^ 
Woolsack,  wfil'sdk.   j 

A  bag  of  wool,  a  bundle  of  wooh ;  the  feat  of 
the  judges  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  any  tbtog 
bulky  without  weight. 

Woolly,  wfll'li.  a. 

Confifting  of  wool,  clothed  with  wool ;  rc- 
fembling  wool. 

Word,  wdrd.  f. 

A  fingle  part  of  fpeech;  a  (hort  difconrfe; 
talk,  difcourfe,  difpute,  verbal  contention; 
promife ;  fignal,  token  ;  account,  tidings, 
meflage ;  declaration  ;  affirmation ;  fcnp. 
turc,  word  of  God  ;  the  fecond  perfon  of 
the  ever  adorable  Trinity.  A  fcripturetcrm. 

To  Word,  wflrd.  v.  a. 

To  cxprefs  in  proper  words. 

Wordy,  wdrd'i.  a.  Vcrbofc  full  of 

words. 

Wore,  w6rc.  The  preterit  of  Wear. 
To  Work,  wfirk.    v.   n.    preterit 

Worked,  or  Wrought.  To  labour,  to  tra- 
vel, to  toil ;  to  be  in  a^ion,  to  be  in  mo- 
tion ;  to  a^,  to  carry  on  operations  ;  to  a£b 
as  a  manufacturer  ;  to  ferment  i  to  operate, 
to  have  cffc€t ;  to  obtain  by  diligence ;  to 
ad  internally,  to  operate  as  a  purge  or  other 
phyfick :  to  a^  as  on  an  objcd ;  to  make  way. 

To  Work,  w4rk.  v.  a. 

To  make  by  degrees  ;  to  labour,  to  nunu- 
fadure ;  to  brin^  by  adion  into  any  ftate ; 
to  influence  by  uicceflive  impulfes ;  to  pro- 
duce, to  cffed ;  to  manag^e ;  to  put  to  la- 
bour, to  exert ;  to  embroider  witl^  a  nee- 
dle; to  Work  out,  to  effed  by  toil;  to 
erase,  to  efface ;  to  Work,  up,  to  raife. 

Work,  wfirk.  f. 

Toil,  labour,  employment;  a  (Ute  of  la- 
bour; bungling  attempt;  flowers  or  em- 
broidery of  the  needle ;  any  fabrick  or  com- 
pagesot  art;  adion,  feat,  deed  ;  anything 
made  ;  management,  treatment ;  to  fet  on 
Work,  to  employ,  to  engage. 

Worker,  wftrk'fir.  f. 

One  that  works. 

Workfellow,  wflrk'fil-l6.  f. 

One  engaged  in  the  fame  work  with  ano- 
ther. 

Workhouse,  wdrk'h6fife.  1 

WoRKiNGHOusE,w6rk'ing-h6AfeJ 

f.  A  place  in  which  any  manufadure  is  car- 
ried on;  a  place  where  idlers  and  vaga- 
bonds are  condemned  to  labour. 

WoRKiNGDAY,  wfirking-di.  f. 

Day  on  which  labour  is  permitted,  not  the 
fab  bath. 

Workman,  wfirk'man.  f. 

A  artificer,  a  maker  of  any  thing. 

WoRKMANLY,  wfifk'man-li.  a. 

Skilful,  well  performed,  workmanlike. 

Workmanship,  wfirk 'mJa-fhlp.  f. 

Manufa^ure,  fomething  made  by  any  one ; 
the   fkill  of  a  worker ;  the  art  of  working. 

Workmaster,  wdrk'md-ftftr.  f. 

Thr  performer  of  any  work. 

Workwoman,  wQrk'wdm-fin.  f. 

A  woman  fkilled  in  needle- work ;  a  wo- 
man that  works  for  hire. 

WoRKYDAY,  wfirk'i-da.  f. 

A  day  not  the  fabbath. 
{^  This  is  a  grofs  corruption  from  l^riK»j- 
^tf^v  and  fo  grofs  that  the  ufc  of  it  is  a  fure 
mark  of  vulgarity. 

World,  wQrld.  f.  (165). 

World  is  the  great  colleftive  idea  of  all  bo- 
dies whatever  I  fyftcm  of  beings?  the  earth, 


the  terraqocoos  globe ;  prelent  ftate  of  n\U 
tence;  a  fecular  life;  publick  life;  grcst 
multitude;  mankind,  an  hyperbolical  ex* 
preflion  for  many ;  coarfe  of  life ;  the  man. 
ners  of  men  ;  In  the  World,  in  poffibilit? ; 
For  all  the  World,  exadly.  ' 

Worldliness,  wdrld'14-nes.  f. 

Covetoufaefs,  addidednefs  to  gain. 

Worldling,  wdrW'ling.  f. 

A  mortal  fet  upon  profit. 

Worldly,  wflrld'li.  a. 

Secular,  relating  to  this  life,  in  coittradif- 
tiodioo  to  the  life  to  come ;  bent  upon  thi%. 
world,  not  attentive  to  a  fotnre  ftate;  bs- 
man,  common,  belonging  to  tbe  world. 

Worldly,  wdrld'li.  ad. 

With  relation  to  the  prefcnt  life. 

Worm,  wfirm.  f.  (165}. 

A  fmall  harmlefs  ferpeot  that  lives  in  the 
earth  ;  a  poifonous  ferpent ;  animal  bred  in 
the  body  ;  the  animal  that  fpina  filk ;  grabs 
that  gnaw  wood  and  furniture ;  fomething 
tormenting;  any  thing  vermiculated  or 
turned  round,  any  thing  fpiral. 

To  Worm,  wdrm.  v.  n. 

To  work  flowly,  fecretly,  and  gradually. 

To  Worm,  wdrm.  v.  a. 

To  drive  by  flow  and  f5ecret  means. 

Wormeaten,  wdrm'i-t'n.  a. 

Gnawed  by  worms ;  old,  worthlefs. 

Wormwood,  wdrm'wAd.  f. 

A  plant. 

Wormy,  wirm'4.  a. 

Full  of  worms. 

Worn,  w6rn.  part.  paff.  of  Wear. 
To  Worry,  wdr'ri.  v.  a.  (165}. 

To  tear  or  mangle  as  a  beafl  tears  its  prcyi 
to  harafs,  or  perfecute  brutally. 

Worse,  wflrfe.  a.  (165). 

The  comparative  of  Bad ;  more  bad,  morr 
ill. 

Worse,  wflrfe.  ad. 

In  a  manner  more  bad. 

The  Worse,  wfirfe.  f. 

The  lofs,  not  the  advantage,  not  the  better; 
fomething  lefs  good. 

To  Worse,  wflrfe.  v.  a. 

To  put  to  di (advantage.     Not  in.ufe. 

Worship,  wAr'ftifp.  f.  (its). 

Dignity,  eminence,  excellence ,  a  charaficr 
of  honour  ;  a  term  of  ironical  rcfped;  zit* 
ratio/,  religious  ad  of  reverence  ;  hnnoor,^ 
refpeft,  civil  deference  ;  idolatry  of  lovers. 

To  Worship,  wfir'fliip.  v.  a. 

To  adore,  to  honour  or  venerate  with  relir 
gious  rites ;  to  refpeA,  to  honour,  to  treat 
with  civil  reverence. 

To  Worship,  wir'flifp.  v.  n. 

To  perform  a£ts  of  adoration. 

Worshipful,  wflr'fhip-ffil.  a. 

Claiming  refpcft  by  any  charadcr  ordi^ 
nity ;  a  term  of  ironical  rcfped. 

WoRSHiPFULLY,w6r'fliip-fdU.ad. 

Refpcafully.  ■ 

Worshipper,  wir'fhip.pfir.  f.^ 

Adorer,  one  that  worfhips. 

Worst,  wirft.  a.  (165). 

The  fuperlative  of  Bad ;  moft  bad,  ipofk  ilL 

Worst,  wfirft.  f. 

The  moil  calamitous  or  wicked  flate. 

To  Worst,  wfirft,  v.  a. 

To  defeat,  to  overthrow. 

Worsted,  wfls'tid.  f.  (169). 

Woollen  yarn,  wool  fpun. 

Wort,  wfirt.  f.  (165J. 

Originally  a  general,  name  for  an  herb  1  a. 

plans 


WRA 


WRE 


WRI 


plant  of  the  cabbage  kind  ;  new  bee;:  cither 
unfermcntedf  or  in  the  z£i  of  fermentation. 

Worth,  wir/A.  f.  (165)  (467). 

Price,  value;  excellence,  virtue;  impor- 
unce,  valuable  quality. 

Worth,  wflr/A.  a. 

Equal  in  price  to,  equal  in  value  to;  de- 
ferving  of;  equal  in  poflTefliona  to. 

Worthily,  wflr'TH^-li.  ad. 

Suitably,  not  below  the  rate  of ;  defcrvedly; 
Juftly,  not  without  caufe. 

Worthiness,  wflr'THA-n^s.  f. 

Dcfert,  excellence,  dignity,  virtue  ;  ftate  of 
being  worthy,  quality  of  deferving. 

Worthless,  wflr/*'lSs.  a. 

Having  no  virtues,  dignity,  or  excellence  ; 
having  no  value. 

Worth LESSNESS,wflr//>'les-nls.  f. 

Want  of  excellence,  want  of  dignity,  want 
of  value. 

Worthy,  wfir'THi.  a, 

Deferving,  fuch  as  merits  ;  valuable,  noble, 
illuilrious;  having  worth,  having  virtue; 
fuitable  for  any  quality  good  or  bad,  equal 
in  value  ;  fuitaole  to  any  thing  bad  ;  deferv- 
ing of  ill. 

Worthy,  wdr'THi.  f. 

A  man  laudable  for  any  eminent  quality, 
particularly  for  valour. 

To  Wot,  wit.  v.  n. 

To  know,  to  be  aware. 

Wove,  w6ve.  The  preterit  and  par- 
ticiple paflive  of  Weave. 

Woven,  w6'v*n.  (103^  The  parti- 
ciple paflive  of  Weave. 

Would,  wfid.  (320).  The  preterit  of 

Willi  it  is  generally  ufed  as  an  auxiliary 
verb  with  an  infinitive,  to  which  it  gives 
the  force  of  the  fubjun^ive  mood ;  was  or 
am  refolved,  wifli  or  wifhrd  to ;  it  is  a  fa- 
miliar for  Wiih  to  do,  or  to  have. 

Wound,  wJihd.  f.  (315). 

A  hurt  given  by  violence. 

To  Wound,  w65nd.  v.  a. 

-To  hurt  by  violence. 

Wound,  wSflnd.    The  preterit  and 

participle  paflive  of  to  winJ. 

Wound  LESS,  wiind'lJs.  a. 

Exempt  from  wounds. 

Woundwort,  w&ind'wflrt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Wrack,  rlk.  f. 

Dcllruaion  of  a  fliip ;  ruin,  deftruftion. — 
Sec  Shipwreck.' 

To  Wrack,  rSk.  v.  a. 

To  deftroy  in  the  water,  to  wreck ;  it  fccms 
in  Milton  to  mean  to' rock,  to  fliake;  to 
torture,  to  torment. 

To  Wrangle,  rdng'gl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  difpute  peeviflily,  to  quarrel  peiverfcly. 

Wrangle,  rSng'gl.  f. 

A  quarrel,  a  perverffc  difpute. 

Wrangler,  ring'gl-fir.  f. 

A  perverfe,  peevilh,  difputaiive  man. 

To  Wrap,  rip.  v.^a. 

To  roll  together,  to  complicate  ;  to  involve  ; 
to  cover  with  fomeihing  rolled  or  thrown 
round ;  to  comprife,  to  contain  ;  to  Wrap 
up,  to  involve  totally  ;  to  tranfport,  to  put 
in  ecftafy, 
Jjf3r  This  word  is  o/ten  pronounced  ropt  rhym- 
ing with  topy  even  by  fpeakers  much  above 
the  vulgar.  They  have  a  confufcd  idea,  that 
a  preceding  w  makes  the  «  broad,  and  do 
not  attend  to  the  intervening  r,  which  bars 
the  power  of  the  w,  and  neceflarily  prcr 
if rvea  th.e  a  in  its  ihort  ItaUan  1  oiiadf . 


— nA,  mivc,  nAf,  nAt;— tibe,  tflb,  bill;— Ail;— pAflnd;—/*in,  THis. 

Wrestler,  r&'lflr.  f. 

One  who  wreftles,  one  who  p/'ofefles  the 
athletick  art ;  one  who  contends  in  wreft- 


Wrapper,  rip'oAr.  f. 

One  that  wraps  i  tnat  in  which  any  thing  is 
wrapped. 

Wrath,  rA/*,  or  rJ/A.  f.  , 

Anger,  fury,  rage. 
fj;:T  The  firft  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  by 
far  the  more  ufual,  but  the  laft  is  more  ana- 
logical. The  w  has  no  power  over  the  0, 
for  the  fame  rcafon  as  m  the  preceding 
word.  A  want  of  attending  to  this,  and, 
perhaps,  confounding  this  word  with  the 
obfolcte  adjc6livc  -wrotb^  arc  the  reafons  of 
the  prefent  currency  of  this  erroneous  pro- 
nunciation. All  our  Orthoepifts,  from 
whom  the  found  of  the  vowels  can  be  ga- 
thered, have  adopted  it,  except  Mr.  Perry  ; 
and  in  a  cefe  where  analogy  is  fo  clear,  his 
authority  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  outweigh 
them  all. 

Wrathful,  rA/A'fAl,  or  rd/A'fAl.  a. 

Angry,  furious,  raging. 

Wrath  FULLY,  r6/A'fAl-4,  or  v^h 
fAl-li.  ad. 

Furioufly^  paflionatelv. 

Wrath  LESS,  rA/A'l4s,  or  lith'Ms.  a. 

Free  from  anger. 

To  Wreak,  rike.  v.  a.  old  preterit 

and  part,  pafl.  Wroke.  To  revenge  ;  to  ex- 
ecute any  violent  dcfign. 

Wreak,  rike.  f. 

Revenge,  vengeance ;  paflion,  furious  fit. 

Wreakful,  rike'fAl.  a. 

Revengeful,  angry.  r    /    z    \ 

Wreath,  ri/^,  or  rirn.  1.  (407). 

Any  thing  curled  or  twifted ;  a  garland,  a 
chaplet. 
83*  I  have  placed  what  I  think  the  leaft  ufual 
mode  of  pronouncing  this  woid  firft,  be- 
caufe  I  think  it  fo  much  more  agreeable  to 
analogy  than  the  fecond.  Nouns  and  verbs 
throughout  the  whole  language  feem  lo  be 
diftinguiihed  by  the  Oiarp  or  flat  found  of 
the  final  hifling  confonaoi.— Sec  Principles, 
No.  437,  467,  499. 

To  Wreath,  r^THe.  v.  a.  preterit 

Wreathed,  part.  oafl".  Wreathed,  Wreatheo. 
To  curl,  to  twift,  to  convolve  ;  to  inter- 
weave, to  entwine  one  in  another  ;  to  en- 
circle as  a  garland  ;  to  encircle  as  with  a 
earland. 

Wreathy,  ri^THi.  a. 

Spiral,  curled,  twifled. 

Wreck,  rik.  f. 

Deftrudion  by  being  driven  on  rocks  or 
(hallows  at  fea;  diUolu  ion  by  violence; 
ruin,  deftruftion. — See  ^hip-wreck. 

To  Wreck,  rik.  v.  a. 

To  dellroy  by  dafliing  on  rocks  or  fands ;  to 
ruin. 

To  Wreck,  rek.  v.  n. 

To  fufter  wreck. 

Wren,  rin.  f. 

A  fmall  bird. 

To  Wrench,  renfli.  v.  a. 

To  pull  by  violence,  to  wreft,  to  force  ;  to 
(brain,  to  diilort. 

Wrench,  renlh.  f. 

A  violent  pull  or  twift ;  a  fprain. 

To  Wrest,  rift.  v.  a. 

To  twift  by  violence,  to  extort  by  writhing 
or  force;  to  diilort  to  wiithe,  to  force. 

Wrest,  reft.  f. 

Diftortion,  violence. 

Wrester,  res'tOr.  f. 

He  who  wrcfts. 

To  Wrestle^  res'fl.  v.  n.  (47^)- 

To  contend  who  (hall  throw  tbc  other 
down;  to  ftruggle,  to  CQnteod*. 


:  in  a  ouick  reciprocating  motion. 

rtT,  rite.  f.  (293}. 

kman,  an  artificer,  a  maker,  a  ma 


ling. 

Wretch,  rctlh.  f. 

A  mifcrable  mortal ;  a  worthlcfs  forry  crea- 
ture ;  it  is  ufed  by  way  of  flight,  ironical 
pity,  or  contempt. 

Wretched,  ritfti'Id.  a. 

Miferablc,  unhappy;  calamitous,  affllftive  ; 
forry,  pitiful,  paltry,  worthlcfs;  dcfpica- 
ble,  hatefully  contemptible. 

Wretchedly,  retfti'ed-14.  ad. 

Miferahiy,  unhappily;    meanl^y,  defpicably. 

Wretchedness,  rStfti'ed-nes.  f. 

Mifcry,  unhappinefs,  afllificd  ft^lc ;  f>itiful- 
nefs,  defpicablenefs 

To  Wriggle,  rig'cl.  v.  n.  (405). 

To  move  to  and  fro  with  ftiort  motions. 

To  Wriggle,  rig'gl.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  a 

Wright, 

A  workman,  an  artificer,  a  maker,  a  manu- 
fafturer. 

To  Wring,  ring.  y.  a.  preter.  and 

part.  paff.  Wringcd  and  Wrung.  To  twift, 
to  turn  round  by  violence  ;  to  force  out  of 
any  body  by  contortion ;  to  fqueezc,  to 
prefs ;  to  writhe  ;  to  pinch  ;  to  force  by 
violence,  to  extort;  to  harafs,  to  diftrefs,  to 
torture  ;  to  diftort,  to  turn  to  a  wrong  pur- 
pofe;  to  perfecute  with  extortion. 

To  Wring,  ring.  v.  n.  i 

To  writhe  with  anguilh.  } 

Wringer,  rlng'fir.  f. 

One  who  fqueeacs  the  water  out  of  clothes. 

Wrinkle,  rink'kl.  f.  (405). 

Corrugation  or  furrow  of  the  flcin  of  the 
face ;  any  roughncfs. 

To  Wrinkle,  rink'kl.  v.  a.. 

To  corrugate,  to  contrad  into  fujrows;  to 
make  rough  or  uneven. 

Wrist,  rift.  f. 

The  joint  by  which  the  hand  is  joined  t* 
the  arm. 

Wristband,  rift'bind.  f. 

The  faftening  of  the  (hirt  at  the  hand. 

Writ,  fit.  f. 

Any  thing  written,  fcripture.  This  fenfc 
is  now  chiefly  ufed  in  f peaking  of  the  Bible. 
A  judicial  procefs;  a  legal  iritrumrnt. 

Writ,  rit.  The  preterit  of  Write. 
To  Write,  rite.  v.  a.  preterit  Writ 

or  Wrote;  pflfl.  pafl".  Written,  Writ,  or 
Wrote.  To  cxprrU  by  means  of  letters  ;  to 
engrave,  loimpicfs;  lo  produce  as  an  au- 
thor; to  lell  by  letter. 

To  Write,  rite.  v.  n. 

To  perform  the  aft  of  writing  ;  to  play  the 
author  ;  lo  tell  in  books  ;  to  fend  letters;  to 
call  one's  felf,  to  be.entiiled,  to  ufe  the  ftile 
of;  tocompofc,  to  form  compoiitions. 

Writer,  ri'tflr.*  f. 

One  who  pradifcs  the  art  of  writing;  an 
author. 

To  Writhe,  rfTHe.  v.  a.  (467). 

To  diftort,  to  deform  with  dillortion  ;  to 
twill  with  violence;  to  wrcit,  to  force  by 
violence  ;  to  twift. 

To  Writhe,  riTHc.  v.  n. 

To  be  convolved  with  agony  or  torture. 

Writing,  ri'ting.  f. 

A  legal  inftjument ;  a  compofurc^a  book ;  a  • 
wiiiten  paper  of  any  kind. 

Writingm ASTER,  n'ting-mis-tftr.. 
f.  One  who  teachea  to  write. 

Writtek^ 


YAW 


YEA 


YEL 


j3r  (546).  —  Fitc,  f^r,  fill,  ftt ;  —  mi,  mit ;— pine,  pin  ;  — 


Written,  rit't'n.  (103).   The  par- 
no  pic  paOivc  of  Write. 

Wrong,  r&ng.f 

An  injury,,  a  defigncd  or  known  detriment ; 
error,  not  right. 

Wrong,  r6ng.  a. 

Not  morally  nght,  not  agreeable  to  pro- 
priety or  truth  ;  not  phyGcally  rights  unfit, 
nnfuitable. 

Wrong,  r6ng.  ad. 

Not  rightly,  amifs. 

To  Wrong,  r6ng.  v.  a. 

To  injure,  to  ufe  unjuftly. 

Wrongdoer,  r&ng'd&&-in  (, 

An  injurious  perfon. 

Wronger,  rong'fir.  f. 


He  that  injures,  he  that  doea  wi;oog. 

Wrongful,  r&ng'fil,  a. 

Injurious,  unjuft. 

Wrongfully,  r&ng'fftl-6.  ad. 

Unjuftly. 

Wronghead,  rAng'hid.  \ 

WftONGHEADED,  rong-hWId.  J 

Having  a  pcrverle  underftanding. 

Wrongly,  i:6ng'U.,ad. 

UnjuiUy  amifii. 

Wronglessly^  r^nJB['lls.l4.  ad. 

Without  injury  to  aiiy.'  -^ 

Wrote,  r6te.  preit.  ^d  participle 

Write.  />N 

Wroth,  r6/A.  a.        T/ 

^ST*  ^  Out  of  ufe.      I   * 


a. 


of 


Wrought,  riiwt.  the  proband  part. 

pa(r.  as  it  feems,  of  Work.  (319)  ^393). 
Effe^d,  performed  ;  influenced,'  prevailed 
on  ;  produeed,  caufed  ;  worked,  laboured  ; 
gained,  atuined  ;  operated  ;  worked  ;  afUw 
atcd  ;  m^nufaclured  j  formed ;  cxcttcd  by 
<lcerees ;  guided,  maoagcd  ;  agiutcd,  dtU 
turbed. 

Wrung,  rSng.  The  pretcr.  and  part. 

paflF.  of  Wring. 

Wry,  rl.  a. 

Crooked,  deviating  from  the  right  of  idUrec- 
tion  ;  diftojtcd ;  wrung,  pervctted,  wrefted. 

To"WRY,>rL  Y.  n. 

To  be  contorted  and  walked,  to  deviate 
from  the  right  diredlion. 


X. 


XSays  Johnfon,  is  a  letter  which, 
)  though  found  in. Saxon  words,  begins 
no  word  in  the  Eogliih  language,  fiut  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  jn  words  from  the 
Greek,  where  it  is  initial,  it  is  always  pro- 
nounced like  Z.  For  the  true  pronunciation 
of  this  letter,  when  medial  or  final  in  Eng- 
li(h  words,  fee  Principles,  No.  476. 

Xerocollyi^ium,  z4-r6-kjH-lir'i;i- 
Am.  f. 

A  dry  plafter  for  fore  eyes. 

Xerodes,  zi-ri'diz.j/. 


Any- tumour  attended  with  the  property  ^f 
drynefs. 

Xeromyrum,  zlr-&-mi'r&in.  f. 

A  diying  ointment. 

X^ROPHApY,  zi-rAf  4-r4.  f. 

The  eating  of  dry  meats,  a  fort  of  faft  among 
the  primitive  Chriftians. 

Xerophthai-my,  zi-rAp'/Ail-mi.  f« 

A  dry  red  forenefs  or  itchios  of  the  eyea, 
without  any  dropping  or  fwelTiiif. 

*Xerote3,  z4-r6't6z.  f. 

A  dry  habit  or  difpoiition  of  b*dy. 


XiPHIAS,  zif' 4-fis.  f. 

The  fword  &^ ;  alCb  a  comet  (kaped  like  « 
fword. 

XjPHOiDE©,  zA-f5i'dAz.  f. 

The  pointed  fword-like  cartilage -or  s^iftk 
Af  the  breaft  bone. 

Xylobalsamum,  zUli^hlKsi-mftm 

{,  The  wood  of  the  balOim-tree. 

Xyster,  zls'tir.  f. 

A  furgeon*a  inilrument  to  fcrape  mnd  flure 
bones  with. 


Y. 


YACHT,  ;y6t.f.f3s6). 
A  fmall  (hip  for  carrying  paUcilgers. 

Yard,  yird.  f.  (78). 

Incloled  ground  adjoining  to  a  houfe;.a 
meafure  of  three  feet;  the  (upporu  of  l^ 
fails  of  a  (hip. 

Yare,  yarc.  a. 

Ready,  dextrous,  ea^er. 

Yarely,  yirc'lA.  ad- 

Dextroufly,  flcilfully. 

Yarn,  yirn.  f.  (jS). 

Spon  wool,  woollen  thread. 

Yarrow,  y4r'r6.  f.  (81). 

A  plant  which  grows  wild  on  thedryibanlu, 
^nd  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

Yawl,  yiwl.  f.  (219}. 

A  little  veffel  belonging  to  a  (hip,  for  con- 
venience of  pai&ng  to  and  from  it. 

To  Yawn,  yjwn.  v.n.  {219). 

To  gape,  to  have  the  mouth  opened  inirolun- 
uriY^^;  to  open  wide;  to  cxprefi  dcfirc  by 
^yawning. 

Yawn,  yawn.  f. 

Oicitation;  gape,  hiatal. 


Yawning,  yiwn'lng.  a* 

Sleepy,  flumbering. 

YcLAD,  A-kl4d'.  part,  for  .Clad* 

Clothed. 

Yclepep,  4-kUpt'.  Called,  termed, 

named. 

Ye,  yA.    The  npuiinative  plural  of 

Thou. 

Yea,  yi.  ad.  (227).    Yes. 

g:^-  MV.  Sheridan,  Mi.  Scott,  W.  Tohnfton, 
and  Mr.' Fry*  pronounce  this  word  fo  as  to 
rhyme  with  aay,  fay,  ^c.  .But  Dr.  Keurick 
and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  it  like  the  pro- 
noun ye.  Though  numbers  are  againli  me, 
I  dc^  not  hc(itate  to  pronounce  the  Utter 
mode  the  ^ft ;  firft,  as  it  ia  more  agreeable 
to  the  general  found  of  the  diphthong ;  next, 
a  it  is  more  related  to  its  familiar  iubliitaite 
yes ;  and  laftly,  unlcfs  my  memory  greatly 
fails  me,  becaufe  it  i^  always  fo  pronounced 
when  contrafted  with  nay ;  as  in  that  precc^pt 
of  the  Gofpel,  **  Let  your  communication 
*•  ht  yea,  yea^  and  nay,  nay,** 

ToYean,  yinc.  v.  n.  (227). 
To  bttBg  yoon^.    Ukd  of  ioeep* 


Yeanling,  yinc'llng.  f. 

The  youne  of  Ihecp. 

Year,  yfre.  f.  (227). 

Twelve  months;  it  is  often  ufed  plurally, 
without  a  plural  termination  (  in  the  plttral» 
old  age. 

Yearling,  yAre'ling.  a. 

Being  a  year  old. 

Yearly,  yAre'14.  a. 

Annual,  happening  every  year,  lafting  a  year. 

Yearly,  yAre'li.  ad. 

Annually,  once  a  year. 

To  Yearn,  yern.  v.  n.  (234). 

To  feel  great  internal  uneaiinels. 

To  Yearn,  yhrtu  v.  a. 

To  gfieve,  to  vex. 

Yelk,  yelk.  f. 

The  yeUow  part  of  th*  egg. 

fpST  It  is  commonly  pronoonced,  fayi  John* 
fon,  and  often  written  Totk.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  when  the  word  is  r« 
written,  the  /  it  filent,  and  the  word  pro* 

.  nounced  yoke.  But  Jobniba  feema  iuftly 
to   have    preferred  the  fomer   mode  « 

vrriting 


YES 


YON 


YOU 


—  nA,  mAvc,  nir,  n6t ;  —  tAbc,  tib,  bill ;  —  All ;  —  pAAnd  ;  —  tbiUf  this. 


writing  and  proootinctng  this  word  as  more 
agreeable  both  to  etymology  and  the  bcft 
ulagc. 

To  Yell,  ylll.  v.  n. 

To  cry  out  with  horrour  and  agony. 

Yell,  yelh  f. 

A  cry  of  horrour. 

Yellow,  y^l'lA.  a. 

Being  of  a  bright  glaring  colour,  as  gold. 
Q'3'"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Fry,  pronounce  this  word' as  if  wriitcrt 
ysllo-Wi  rhyminff  with  tollcw.  But  Dr.  Keo- 
rick,  W.  Johnfton,  and  Mr.  Perry,  prd'ervc 
the  e  in  iu  pure  found,  aiui  rhyme  me  word 
with  mell$w.  The  latter  mode  i»,  in  my 
opinion,  clearly  the  beft,  both  as  more 
agreeable  to  analogy,  and. the  beft  ufage; 
for  I  am  much  deceived  if  the  former  pro- 
nunciation docs  noi  bolder  clofely  on  the 
vulgar. 

Yellowbov,  yJl'lA-bAc.  f. 

A  gold  coin.  ^ 

Yellowhammbr,  yiri6^h4m-mir. 

f.  A  bird. 

Yellowish,  yll'16-llh.  a. 

Approaching  to  yellow. 

Yellowishness,  yil'I6-!(h-n&.  f. 

The  quality  of  a^roaching  to  yellow. 

Yellowness,  y^l'16-n2s.  f. 

The  quality  of  being  yellow ;  it  is  uft4  in 
Shake  fi>eare  for  jealoufy. 

Yellows,  yel'lAze.  f- 

A  difeafc  in  nor  (its. 

To  Yelp,  yelp,  v.  n. 

To  bark  as  a  beagle  bound  after  his  prey. 

Yeoman,  yA'ra^.  f.  (260). 

A  man  of  a  fmall  cilaie  in  land,  a  farmer,  a 
gentleman  farmer;  it  feeiM'  to  have  been 
anciently  a  kind  of  ceremonious  title  given 
to  foldiers,  whence  we  have  Yeomen  of  the 
guard ;  it  was  probably  a  freeholder  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 
Q^"  This  word  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  ^cotr,  and  Buchanan,  with  the  diph- 
thong like  e  Ihort,  as  if  written  y^mmaiif  and 
by  Dr.  Kenrick  as  if  written  yumman.  But 
W.  Johnfton,  Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and  Fry, 
pronounce  the  to  like  long  open  o,  as  if  writ- 
ten ^^m«0.  This  laft  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  moll  received  pronunciation.  It  is  that 
which  we  conftantly  hear  applied  to  the 
King's  body  guard,  and  it  is  that  which  has 
always  been  the  pronunciation  on  the  Stage  \ 
an  authority  which,  in  this  cafe,  may  not, 
perhaps,  improperly  be  called  the  beft  echo 
of  the  public  voice. 

Yeomanry,  vA'tnln-ri.  f.  (260). 

The  colle^ive  body  of  yeomen. 

To  Yerk,  yirk.  v.  a. 

To  throw  out  or  move  with  a  fpring. 

Yerk,  ylrk.  f. 

a  quick  motion. 

To  Yern,  yirn.  v.  a. 

See  YiARN. 

Yes,  yis.  ad.  (loi). 

A  term  of  afiirmatton  ;  the  affirmativt  par* 
tide  opppfed  to  No.  . 


03"  This  word  is  Worn  into  a  fomewhat  flen- 
derer  found  than  what  is  authotifcd  by  the 
orthography;  but  e  and  f  are  frequently  in- 
terchangeable, and  few  changes  can  be  beu 
ter  eftablilhed  than  this.— See  Been  and  D^- 
fpatcb. 

Vest,  yeft.  f. 

The  foam,  fpuMe,  or  flower  of  beer  19  fer- 
mentation, barm ;  the  fpumc  on  a  trodbled 
fea. 

Yesty,  yis'ti.  a. 

Frothy,  tpumy. 

Yester,  yis'tflr.  a. 

Being  next  before  the  prefent  day. 

Yesterday,  vcs'tor-di.  f. 

The  day  laft  patt,  the  next  day  before  to- 
day. 

Yesternight,  yls'tfir-nlte.  f. 

The  night  before  this  night. 

Yet,  yet.  conjund. 

Neverthelefs,  notwithftanding,  however. 
(}3^  The  e  in  this  word  is  frequently  changed 
by  incorred  fpeakcrs  into  i ;  but  though  this 
change  is  agreeable  to  the  beft  and  moft 
eftahhftied  ufage  in  the  word  yei ;  in  yet  it 
is  thcnjark  of  incoYredncfl  and  vulgarity. 

Yet.,  yet,  ad. 

Befide,  over  and  above  *,  ftill,  the  ftate  ftill 
remaining  the  fame;  once  again;  at  this 
time,  fo  Toon,  hitherto,  with  a  negative  be- 
fore it ;  at  leaft ;  it  notet  increafe  of  exten* 
(ion  of  thv  fintfe  of  the  words  to  whick  it  is 
joine<it;  ftili,  in  a  new  degree^  cven^  after 
aU }  hhher«o. 

Yew,  yAA.  f. 

A  tree  of  tough  wood. 

To  Yield,  yiiW.  v.  a.  (275).      ...^ 

To  produce,  to  give  io  return  tci  cultiva- 
tion or  labour ;  to  produce  \tk  general ;  to 
afford,  to  exhibit ;  to  ^ve  as  claimed  of 
right ;  to  allow,  to  permit ;  to  emit,  to  ex- 
pire; to  refign,  to  give  up;  to  furrender. 

To  Yield,  yAAld.  v.  n. 

To  give  up  the  conqueft,  to  fubmit ;  to  Com- 
ply with  any  perfon ;  to  comply  with  things ; 
to  concede,  to  admit,  to  allow,  not  to  deny ; 
to  give  place  as  inferiour  in  excelkace  or 
any  other  quality. 

Yielder,  yiAld'flr.  f. 

One  who  yields. 

Yoke,  yAkc.  f. 

The  bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of  draught 
oxen  ;  a  mark  of  (crvitude,  flavery ;  a  chain, 
a  link,  t  bond ;  a  couple,  two,  a  pair. 

To  Yoke,  yAkc.  v.  a. 

To  bind  by  a  yoke  or  carriage  ;*to  join  or 
couple  with  another ;  to  enflave,  to  fubdue ; 
to  reftrain.  to  confine. 

Yoke-elm,  yAke'ilin.  f, 

A  tree. 

Yoke  fellow,  yAke'fiUA.V  ^ 
Yokemate,  yAke'mitc.     /    * 

Companion  in  labour ;  mate,  fellow. 

Yolk,  yAkc.  f 

The  yellow  part  of  an  eog.    See  Y  t  L k. 

Yon,  yAn.  T 

Yonixer,  yAn'dflr.   /    ' 


Beinc  at  a  diftance  within  view. 
(^  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this 
word  in  London,  as  if  ^txitcn yander.    This 
cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 

VoRE,  yAre.  ad. 
Long  ;  of  old  time,  long  ago. 

You,  yAA.  pron.  (315). 

The  oblique  cafe  of  Ye;  it  is  ufed  in  the 
nominative;  it  is  the  ceremonial  word  for 
the  fccond  perfon  lingular,  and  is  always 
ufed,  except  in  folemn  language. 

Young,  ying.  a. 

Being  in  the  firll  part  of  life,  not  old ;  ig- 
norant, weak;  it  is  foiAfctimes  applied  to' 
vegetable  life. 

Young,  ying.  f.  (314). 

The  otf&pring  of  animals  colleAively.  . 

Youngish,  ying'lih.  a. 

Somewhat  young. 

Youngling,  ydng'llng.  f. 

Any  creature  in  the  hrft  pare  of  life. 

Youngly,  ying'ld.  ad. 

Early  in  life;  ignorantly,  weakly. 

Youngster,  ySng'ftfir.7  /•- 
Younker,  yiink'Ar.        y  * 

Ludicroufly,  a  young  perfon. 

Your,  yAor.  pronoun. 

Belonging  to  you ;  Yours  is  ufcd  when  tht 
fubftantive  goes  before  or  is  underftood,  as 
thts  is  Your  book,  this  book  is  Yours. 
Q3*  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  fame  pre- 
dicament as  the  pronoun  My.  When  the 
emphafis  is  upon  this  wprd,  it  is  always 
pronounced  full  and  open  like  the  noun 
E-wer  \  as,  **  The  moment  I  had  read  Tour 
**  letter  I  fat  down  to  write  Mine\**  but 
wb^O  it  is  not  emphatical  it  generally  (inka 
into  yur^  exa6lly  like  the  laft'  fyllable  oi 
Lait-ycr  ;  aa«  **  I  had  juft  anfwered  yar  firft 
**  letter  as  ymr  laft  arrived.**  Here  if  we 
were  to  fay,  «*  I  had  juft  anfwered  your  firft 
••  letter  is 'jrour  laft  arrived,"  with  your 
founded  full  and  open  like  Eiver^  as  in  the 
former  fentcnce,  every  delicate  ear  would  be 
offended.  This  obfcure  found  of  the  pof- 
fcflive  pronoun  your  always  takes  place 
when  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  any  fpecies  of  per- 
fons  or  things  in  an  indeterminate  fenfe. 
Thus  Addifon,  fpeaking  of  thofc  metaphors 
which  profcflional  men  moft  commonly  fall 
into,  fays,  **  Your  men  of  bufinefs  ulually 
**  have  recouife  to  fuch  inftances  as  are  too 
**  mean  and  fateiliar.~Spe^  No.  48.1. 

Yourself,  yfir-silf.  f. 

You,  even  you  ;  ye,  not  others, 
(f^*  The  pronunciation  oiyour  in  this  word  is 
a  confirmation  of  the  obfervations  on  the 
foregoing  word. 

Youth,  ybb/h.  f. 

The  part  of  life  fucceeding  to  childhood  and 
adolefcence ;  a  young  man ;  young  men. 

Youthful,  vAA/A'fAl.  a. 

Young ;  fuitable  to  the  firft  part  of  life ;  vigo- 
rous as  in  youth. 

Youthfully,  yAA/A'fil-A.  ad. 

Ii^a  youthful  manner. 

Youthy,  yAA/A'A.  a. 

Yoti|og)  youthful. 


z. 


•For  the  true  name  of  this  letter,  fee  Principles,  No.  48J. 


ZEP  ZOD 

tr  f 546).  —  Fite,  fSr,  fSlU  f3t ;  — -  m4,  mit ; — pine,  pin  ;  — 


ZOO 


ZANY,  zi'ni.  f. 
One  cmplo/cd  to  raifc  Uugbter  by  hit 
geftures,  a^ont,   »md   {peccbc4;    a    merry 
Andrew,  a  buffoon. 

Zeal,  zile.  f. 

Paflionatc  ardour  for  any  perfon  or  caafc. 

Zealot,  zll'dt,or  zi'ldt.  f.  (235). 

One  paflionaiely  ardent  in  any  caulc      Ge- 
nerally ufcd  in  difpraife. 

Zealous,  zil'ds,  or  zi'i&s.  a. 

Ardently  paflionatc  in  any  caufe. 

Zealously,  z^l,'fls-l6,  orz4'l4s-li. 

ad.  With  paflionatc*  ardour. 

Zealousness^  zil'ds-nes,or  zi'lfis- 
nis.  r. 

The  quality  of  being  zealous. 

Zechin,  tflii-kWn'.  f. 

A  gold  coin  worth  about  nine  (hillangi  fter- 
*ing. 

Zed,  zed,  or  iz'zftxd.  f. 

The  name  of  the  letter  z.    The  laft  of  the 
Eaglifh  alphabet. 

Zenith,  z4'niM.  f. 

The  point  over  head  oppofite  the  nadir. 

Zephir,  zif'Cir.  1    / 

ZfiPHYRUs,  ziffSr-fls.    J  * 


The  weft  wind,  and  poetiAUy  any  calm  foft 
wind.^ 
ZEST/z4ft.  f. 
The  peel  of  an  orange  fqueexed  into  wine  ; 
a  relUfli,  atafteadde^ 

To  Zest,  ziH.  v.  a. 

To  heighten  by  an  additional  relifit. 

Zetetick,  z4-tit'lk.  a. 

Proceeding  by  enquiry. 

Zeugma,  z&g'msL  f. 

a  figure  in  grammar,  when  a  verb  agreeing 
with  divers  nouns,  or  an  adje^ive  with  di- 
\ers  fubftantives,  is  referred  to  oneexprefsiy, 
and  to  the  other  by  *"  pplement;  as,  Uft 
overcame  fliamp,  boldneis  fear,  and  madnefi 
reafon. 

Zigzag,  zlg'zig.  f. 

Any  thing  cumpofed  of  fhort  tnroa.— v^. 

Zigzag,  zig'zig.  a. 

Having  many'ihort  turnings;  taming  this 
way  and  that.  This  is  a  word  of  a  ludtcVous 
formation,  6ut,  like  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
very  cxprciBve,  and  frequently  ufed  by  the 
b^ft  authors. 

ZoDiACK,  zi'dA-3k.  f. 

The  track  of  the  fun  through  the  twelve 
figns,  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  containing 
thetwclvengut. 


Zone,  zinc  T. 

A  gitile,  a  d.'vifion  of  the  earth. 

ZoOGRAPHEft,  z6j6g'gi4-fiir.  f. 
One  who  dcfcribcs  the  nature,  properties, 
and  forms  of  aoimals. 

ZoooRAPHV,  z6-4g'grMi.  C 

A  defcription  of  the  forms,  natures,  and 
properties  of  animals. 

ZooLOGv^6-61'li-j6.  f. 

^  A  treatife  concerning  living  creatures. 

Zoophyte,  zA'6-fItc  f. 

Certain  vegetables  or  fubftances  ^Mrhich  par- 
Ukc  of  the  nature  both  of  vegetables  and 
animals. 

ZooFHORicK,  z6-6-f6r'ik.  a. 

In  architedure,  having  the  figure  of  £6mc 
animal. 

ZooPHOROua^  z4-Af  i-r4s.  f. 

The  member  between  the  architrave  and  die 
cornice^  fo  called' bee aufe  it  had  fomettme* 
the  figures  of  animals  carved  on  it. 

ZooTOMisT,  z6-6t't6-mlft.  f. 

A  diflefior  of  the  bodies  of  brute  beafts. 

Zootomy,  zA-&t't6-mfc.  f, 

Diflc^oa  of  the  bodies  of  bcaiU. 


I     ' 


THE     END. 
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